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Although  Illinois,  whose  grassy  plains  have  been  styled  the 
Eden  of  the  new  world,  contains  the  oldest  permanent  settlements 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  her  strides  to  empire  is 
destined  to  become  the  first  State  of  the  Union,  her  history  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Fragments  have  been  written  at  different 
times  but  only  of  detached  penods  and  embracing  but  a  small 
part  of  the  two  centuries,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  ex- 
plorations. To  supply  this  deficiency  and  furnish  a  history  com- 
mensurate with  her  present  advancement  in  power  and  civiliza- 
tion is  the  object  of  the  present  work;  whether  it  has  been  accom- 
plished remains  to  be  seen. 

Not  having  taken  any  part  in  the  shifting  and  instructive  drama 
enacted  by  those  who  have  directed  the  affairs  of  State,  no  rank- 
ling jealousies  have  been  engendered  to  distort  conclusions  5  no 
undue  predeliction^  to  warp  the  judgement  Measures  have  been 
estimated  by  their  results;  men  by  their  public  acts.  While  no 
disi)osition  has  existed  to  assail  any  one,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  none  are  faultless,  and  to  speak  well  of  all  is  the  worst  of 
detraction,  for  it  places  the  good  and  the  bad  on  a  common  level. 

A  principal  aim  has  been  to  render  the  the  work  complete.  A 
large  amount  of  matter  has  been  inserted  never  before  published 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  State;  yet  inii)ortant  facts, 
tbough  familiar,  have  always  been  preferred  to  new  ones  of  minor 
significance.  The  main  consideration,  however,  has  been  to  ren- 
der it  truthful.  In  the  wide  field  which  has  been  gleaned,  every 
available  source  of  information  has  been  carefully  consulted,  and 
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it  is  believed  a  degree  of  accaracy  has  been  secured,  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  similar  efforts.  Still  there 
will  always  be  room  for  improvement,  and  any  corrections  which 
may  be  oflfered  by  parties  who  have  witnessed,  or  been  connected 
with  events  described,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  inserted  in 
future  editions  of  the  work,  the  object  being  to  make  it  a  complete 
repository  of  reliable  facts  for  the  general  reader,  the  politiciau, 
the  lawyer,  and  all  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  oui*  noble  State. 

To  the  many  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  furnished 
information,  or  aided  us  by  valuable  suggestions,  we  return 
our  thanks,  especially  to  Messrs.  Eummel  and  Harlow,  Secretaries 
of  State,  for  the  use  of  public  documents,  and  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  State  Jouiinal  and  State  Register j  for  access  to  their  valua- 
ble files. 

SpbimotielD)  Dec.  10th,  1878 


Chapter  I. 
GEOLOGY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


On  the  geological  structure  of  a  country  depend  the  pursuits  of 
it«  inhabitants  and  the  genius  of  its  civilization.  Agriculture  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  fertile  soil;  mining  results  from  mineral  resources; 
and  from  navigable  waters  spring  navies  and  commerce.  Every 
great  branch  of  industry  requires,  for  its  succei^sful  development, 
the  cultivation  of  kindred  arts  and  sciences.  Phases  of  Me  and 
modes  of  thought  are  thus  induced,  which  give  to  different  com- 
mmiities  and  states  characters  as  various  as  the  diverse  rocks 
that  underlie  them.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  their 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  depend  on  material  conditions. 
Where  the  soil  and  subjacent  rocks  are  profuse  in  the  bestowal  of 
wealth,  man  is  indolent  and  effeminate;  where  effort  is  required  to 
live,  he  becomes  enlightened  and  virtuous:  and  where,  on  the  sands 
of  the  de^jert,  lal)or  is  unable  to  procure  the  necessanes  and  com- 
forts of  life,  he  lives  a  savage.  The  civilization  of  states  and 
nations  is,  then,  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  reflection  of  physical 
conditions,  and  hence  Sie  propriety  of  introducing  their  civil,  polit- 
ical and  military  history  with  a  sketch  of  the  geological  substruc- 
ture from  which  they  originate. 

Geology  traces  the  historj'  of  the  earth  back  through  successive 
sta^'es  of  development  to  its  rudimental  condition  in  a  state  of 
fiusion.    Si>eculative  astronomy  extends  it  beyond  this  to  a  gaseous 
state^  in  which  it  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system  consti- 
tuted a  nebulous  mass,  without  form  and  motion.    When,  in  the 
process  of  development,  motion  was  communicated  to  the  chaotic 
matter,  huge  fragments  were  detached  from  its  circumference, 
which  formed  the  primary  planets.     These  retaining  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  sim,  or  central  mass,  in  turn  threw  off  other  and 
Knialler  fragments,  thus  forming  the  secondary  i)lanets,  as  in  the 
ca^e  of  the  moon  which  attends  the  earth.    All  these  bodies  are 
similar  in  form,  have  a  similar  motion  on  their  axes,  move  substan- 
tially in  a  common  plain  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  result  of 
the  proje<;tile  force  which  detached  them  from  the  parent  mass. 
These  facts  are  strong  evidence  that  the  sun,  and  the  planetary 
Rvstem  that  revolves  around  it,  were  originally  a  common  mass, 
and  became  separated  in  a  gaseous  state,  as  the  want  of  cohesion 
among  tlie  particles  would  then  favor  the  dissevering  force.    From 
the  loss  of  heat  they  next  passed  into  a  fluid  or  plastic  state,  the 
point  in  the  history  of  the  earth  where  it  comes  within  the  range 
of  geological  investigation. 

While  in  this  condition  it  became  flattened  at  the  poles,  a  form 
due  to  its  diurnal  rotation  and  the  mobility  of  its  particles.    At  a 
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further  reduction  of  temperature  its  melted  disk  was  transformed 
into  a  crust  of  igneous  rock.  A  great  many  facts  render  it  almost 
c^itain  that  the  vast  nucleus  within  this  enveloi)ing  crust  is  still 
an  incandescent  mass.  Compared  with  its  enormous  bulk,  the 
extenial  covering  is  of  only  filmy  thickness,  the  ratio  of  the  two 
being  as  the  pulp  and  peel  of  an  orange.  In  this  world-crucible 
are  held  in  solution  the  61  elementary  substances,  which,  variously 
combining,  produce  the  great  variety  of  forms,  energies  and  modes 
of  being,  which  diversify  and  enliven  terrestrial  nature.  Fi*om  the 
same  source  the  precious  metals  have  beeu  forced  into  tlie  fissures 
of  the  superincumbent  rocks,  whither  the  miner  descends  and 
brings  them  to  the  surface.  Volcanoes  are  outlets  for  the  tremen- 
dous forces  generated  m  these  deep-seated  fires.  As  an  evidence 
of  their  eruptive  power,  Vesuvius  sometimes  throws  jets  of  lava, 
resembling  columns  of  tlame,  10,000  feet  in  hight.  The  amount  of 
lava  ejected  at  a  single  eruption  from  one  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Iceland,  has  been  estimated  at  40,000,000,000  tons,  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  cover  a  large  city  with  a  mountain  as  high  as  the  tallest 
Alps.  By  the  process  of  congelation,  which  has  never  ceased, 
the  rocky  crust  which  rests  on  this  internal  sea  of  fire,  is  now 
supposed  to  be  from  tliirty  to  forty  miles  in  thickness.  The  outer 
or  upper  portion  of  it  was  the  most  universal  geological  formation, 
and  constituted  the  floors  of  the  primitive  oceans.  The  rocks  corn- 
loosing  it  are  designated  unstratified,  because  they  occur  in  irregular 
masses,  and  igneous  from  having  originally  been  melted  by  intense 
heat.  The  vast  cycle  of  time  extending  through  their  formation 
and  reaching  down  to  the  mtroduction  of  life  on  the  globe,  consti- 
tutes the  Azoic  age.  The  earth's  surface,  consisting  of  arid  wastes , 
and  boiling  waters,  and  its  atmosphere  recking  with  i)oisonous 
gases,  were  wholly  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  plants  and 
animals.  By  the  continued  radiation  of  heat  the  nucleus  within 
the  hardened  crust  contracted,  and  the  latter,  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
dimmished  bulk,  folded  into  huge  corrugations,  forming  the  prim- 
itive moimtain  chauis  and  the  tost  land  that  api)eai*ed  above  the 
face  of  the  waters.  The  upheaval  of  these  vast  plications  was 
attended  with  depressions  in  other  pai-ts  of  the  surface  constituting 
the  valleys  and  basins  of  the  original  rivers  and  oceans.  Through 
the  agency  of  w^ater  the  uplifted  masses  were  disintegrated  and  the 
*  resulting  sediment  swept  into  the  extended  depressions.  Here  it 
settled  in  parallel  layers  and  constitutes  the  stratified  rocks.  In 
some  Idealities  these  are  entirely  wanting,  in  otliers  many  miles  in 
depth,  while  their  average  thickness  is  supposed  to  be  from  six  to 
eight  miles. 

The  plain,  separating  the  stratified  from  the  unstratified  rocks, 
runs  parallel  with  the  oldest  part  of  the  earth's  crust.  When 
solidification  commenced  it  was  the  sui-face,  and  as  induration 
advanced  toward  the  centre  the  crust  thickened  by  increments  on 
the  inside,  and,  therefore,  the  most  recently  formed  igneoiLs  i-ocks 
are  the  farthest  below  the  surface.  Stratification  commenced  at 
the  Siime  plain  and  extended  in  an  upward  direction,  and  hence 
the  most  recent  dei)osits  are  nearest  the  surface,  when  not  displaced 
by  disturbing  causes. 

In  the  silent  depths  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  the  former  creations 
of  plants  and  animals,  wiiich  lived  and  died  during  the  slow- 
dragging  centuries  of  their  formation.    These  fossil  remains  are 
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frajnneiits  of  history,  wliich  enable  the  geolo^st  to  ext-end  his 
researches  far  back  into  the  realms  of  the  jiast,  and  not  only  deter- 
mine their  former  modes  of  life,  bnt  study  the  contenix>oraneoiis 
histon'  of  their  rocky  beds,  and  group  them  into  systems.     The 
foftsilifepons  rocks  are  not  only  of  great  thickness  but  frequently 
their  entire  structure  is  an  aggregation  of  cemented  shells,  so 
numerous  that  millions  of  them  occur  in  a  shiglo  cubic  foot.    Such 
has  been  the  profiision  of  life  that  the  gi^eat  lime^stone  formations 
of  the  globe  consist  mostly  of  animal  remains,  cemented  by  the 
infusion  of  mineral  matter.    A  large  part  of  the  soil  spread  over 
the  earth's  surface  has  been  elal)orated  in  animal  organisms.    First, 
as  nourishment,  it  enters  the  stnicture  of  plants  and  forms  veget- 
able tissue.    Passing  thence  as  food  into  the  animal,  it  becomes 
endowed  with  life,  and  when  death  occui-s  it  returns  to  the  soil  and 
imparts  to  it  additional  elements  of  fertility.    The  different  systems 
of  stratified  rocks,  as  determined  by  their  organic  remains,  are 
usually  denominated  Ages  or  Systems. 

The  Laurentkin  System  or  Age   is   the  lowest,   and  therefore 

the  oldest,   of  the  stratified  series.     From  the  effects  of  great 

beat  it  has  assumed,  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  the  igneous 

rocks  below,  but  still  retains  its  original  hues  of  stratification.    A 

principal  effect  of  the  great  heat  to  which  its  rocks  were  exposed 

is  er>*stalization.    Crystals  are  frequently  formed  by  art,  but  the 

most  beautiful  si)ecimens  are  the  products  of  nature's  laboratories, 

deei)-seated   in  the  cnist  of  the  earth.    The  Laurentian  system 

was  formerly  su]>iK)sed  to  be  destitute  of  organic  remains,  but 

rwent  investigations  have  lead  to  the  discovery  of  animals  so  low 

in  the  scale  of  organization  a»s  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  ai)pear- 

ance  of  sentient  existence.    This  discovery,  a«  it  extends  the  oi-igin 

of  life  backward  through  30,000  feet  of  strata,  may  be  regarded 

as  one  of  the  most  important  advances  made  in  American  geology. 

Its  supposed  beginning,  in  a  considerable  degree  of  advancement 

in  the  Silurian  system,  was  regarded  by  geologists  as  too  abnipt 

to  corresx>ond  with  the  gradual  develo])ment  of  t>i)e8  in  subsequent 

strata.     The  discovery,  however,  of  these  incipient  forms  in  the 

Laiuvntian  beds,  renders  the  descending  scale  of  life  complete, 

and  verifies  the  conjectures  of  physicists  that  in  its  earliest  dawn 

it  should  commence  with  the  most  simple  organisms. 

The  Huronian  St/sfenij  like  the  one  that  precedes  it,  and  on 
which  it  rests,  is  highly  crjstalline.  Although  fossils  have  not 
been  found  in  it,  yet  from  its  position  the  inference  is  they  once 
existed,  and  if  they  do  not  now,  the  great  transforming  power  of 
heat  has  caused  their  obliteration.  This,  and  the  subjacent  system, 
extend  from  Labrador  south^vesterly  to  the -great  lakes,  and 
thence  northwesterly  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  derive  their 
names  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Huron,  on  the  banks  of 
which  are  found  their  principal  outcrops.  Tlieir  emergence  from 
the  ocean  was  the  birth  of  the  North  American  continent.  One 
face  of  the  uplift  looked  toward  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  toward 
the  Pacific,  thus  prefiguring  the  future  shores  of  this  great  di\ision 
of  the  globe,  of  which  they  are  the  germ.  Eruptive  forces  have 
not  operated  with  sufficient  power  to  bring  them  to  the  surface  in 
Illinois,  and  therefore  the  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth,  which  they 
contain  in  other  places,  if  they  exist  here,  are  too  deep  below  the 
surface  to  be  made  available. 
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The  Silurian  Age^  compared  with  the  more  stable  formations  of 
subsequent  times,  was  one  of  commotion,  in  which  fire  and  water 
played  a  conspicuous  part  Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  furrowed 
the  yielding  crust  with  ridges,  and  threw  up  islands  whose  craggy 
summits,  here  and'  there,  stood  like  sentinels  above  the  murky 
deep  which  dashed  against  their  shores.  The  present  diversities 
of  climate  did  not  exist,  as  the  temperature  was  mostly  due  to  the 
escape  of  internal  heat,  which  was  the  same  over  every  part  of  the 
surface.  As  the  radiation  of  he^it  in  future  ages  declined,  the  sun 
became  the  controlling  power,  and  zones  of  climate  appeared  as 
the  result  of  solar  domination.  Uniform  thermal  conditions  impar- 
ted a  corresponding  character  to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and 
one  universal  fauna  and  floi'a  extended  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  These  hardy  marine  t^Ties  consisted  of  Radiates,  Mollusks 
and  Articulates,  three  of  the  four  sub-kmgdoms  of  animal  life. 
Seaweed,  which  served  as  food  for  the  animals,  was  the  only  plant 
of  whicli  any  traces  remain.  During  the  Silurian  age  North 
America,  like  its  inhabitants,  was  mostly  submarine,  as  proved  by 
wave-line^  on  the  emerging  lands.  There  lay  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  continent  an  extended  ridge,  which  served  as  a  break- 
water to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  The  region  of  the  Alleghanies 
was  subject  to  great  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  latter 
largely  preponderating,  caused  the  deposit  of  some  twelve  thousand 
feet  of  strata.  Although  mostly  under  water,  tliere  was  abided  to 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  continent  formations  now  found  in  JS^ew 
York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Niagara  lime- 
stone, a  Silurian  formation,  is  found  over  a  large  extent  of  coimtiy 
in  northern  Illinois,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  coal-fields.  It  is  a  com- 
pact grayish  stone,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  at  Athens 
and  .Toliet  is  extensively  quarried  for  building  piUT>oses,  and 
shipped  to  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  new  Capitol  is  being 
erected  of  this  material.  The  Galena  limestone,  another  Silurian 
deposit,  is  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  contams  the  lead  and 
zinc  ores  of  the  State.  St.  Peters  sandstone  belongs  also  to  the 
same  system.  Besides  outcropping  in  a  number  of  other  localities, 
it  appears  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois,  where  it  forms  the  island- 
like plateau  known  as  Starved  Bock.  In  some  localities,  being 
composed  almost  entirely  of  silica  and  neai'ly  free  from  coloring 
matter,  it  is  the  best  material  in  the  West  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass. 

The  Devonian  Age  is  distinguished  for  the  introduction  of  Verte- 
brates, or  the  foiuth  sub-kingdom  of  animal  life  and  the  beginning 
of  terrestrial  vegetation.  The  latter  appeared  in  two  classes,  the 
highest  of  the  flowerless  and  the  lowest  of  the  flowering  plants. 
The  Lepidodendron,  a  noted  instance  of  the  former,  was  a  majestic 
upland  forest  tree,  which,  during  the  coal  period,  grew  to  a  hight 
of  80  feet,  and  had  a  base  of  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter. 
Beautiful  spiral  flutings,  coiling  in  opposite  directions  and  crossing 
each  other  at  fixed  angles,  carved  the  trunks  and  branches  into 
rhomboidal  eminences,  each  of  which  was  scarred  with  the  mark 
of  a  falling  leaf.  At  an  altitude  of  60  feet  it  sent  oft'  arms,  each 
separating  into  branchlets.  covered  with  a  needle-like  foliage,  des- 
titute of  flowers.  It  grew,  not  by  internal  or  external  accretions, 
as  plants  of  the  present  day,  but  like  the  building  of  a  monument, 
by  additions  to  the  top  of  its  trunk.    Mosses,  rushes  and  other 
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diminative  flowerless  plants  are  now  the  only  snrviving  represen- 
tative of  this  cryi>togamic  vegetation,  which  so  largely  i)re(lomina- 
ted  in  the  early  botany  of  the  globe.  Floral  beauty  and  fragrance 
were  not  characteristic  of  the  old  Devonian  woods.  No  bird 
existed  to  enliven  their  silent  groves  with  song,  no  serpent  to  hiss 
in  their  fenny  brakes,  nor  beast  to  pursue,  with  hideous  yells,  its 
panting  prey. 

The  vertebrates  consisted  of  fishes,  of  which  the  Ganoids  and 
Placoids  were  the  principal  groups.  The  former  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  reptile,  which  in  many  respects  they  closely  resem- 
bled. They  embraced  a  large  number  of  sjiecies,  many  of  which 
grew  to  a  gigantic  size;  but  with  the  exception  of  ther  gar  and 
sturgeon,  t£ey  have  no  living  representatives.  The  l^lacoids, 
structurally  formed  for  advancement,  still  remain  among  the 
highest  tjT>es  of  the  present  seas.  The  shark,  a  noted  instance, 
judging  firom  its  fossil  remains,  must  have  attaine<l  100  feet  in 
length.  Both  groups  lived  in  the  sea,  and  if  any  fresh  water 
animals  existed  their  remains  have  either  perished  or  not  been 
found.  So  numerous  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  that  the 
Devonian  has  been  styled  the  age  of  fishes.  In  their  anatomical 
stracture  was  foreshadowed  the  organization  of  man;  reptiles, 
binls  and  mammals  being  the  intermediate  gradations.  The  con- 
tinental sea  of  the  prec4Kling  age  still  covered  the  larger  part  of 
North  America,  extending  far  northwest  and  opening  south  into 
tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  its  shallow  basins  were  deiwsited  sand- 
stones, shales  and  limestones,  which  westerly  attained  a  thickness 
of  500  feet,  and  in  the  region  of  the  Alleghanies  1,500  feet.  The 
great  thickness  of  the  latter  deposits  indicated  oscillations,  in 
which  the  downward  movement  exceeded  the  upward.  Shallow 
waters,  therefore,  interspersed  with  reefs  and  islands,  still  occu- 
pied the  sites  of  the  Alleghanies  and  Kocky  Mountains,  which 
now  look  down  from  above  the  clouds  on  the  finished  continent. 
Tlie  St,  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson  may  have  existed  in  miniature, 
but  tjie  area  of  land  was  too  small  for  rivers  and  other  bodies  of 
fresh  water  of  considerable  extent.  In  the  disturbances  closing 
the  Devonian  age  additions  were  made  to  the  siuface  in  Iowa, 
Wiiiconsin  and  Illinois.  The  two  resulting  fonnations  in  this  State 
are  the  Devonian  lime-stone  and  the  Oriskany  sandstone.  There 
are  outcrops  of  the  former  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi,  Kock 
and  Illinois  rivers.  ItT5ontains  a  great  variety  of  fossils,  and  is 
used  for  building  material  and  the  manufacture  of  quicklime.  The 
latter  api)ear8  in  Union,  Alexander  and  Jackson  counties,  and  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

The  Carboniferous  Age  opened  with  the  dei>osition  of  widely 
extended  marine  formations.  Added  to  the  strata  previously 
deposited,  the  entire  thickness  in  the  region  of  the  Alleghanies, 
now  partially  elevated,  amounted  to  7  miles.  Wide  areas  of  per- 
manent elevation  occurred  between  the  34th  and  45th  degrees  of 
latitude,  embracing  most  of  the  territory  between  the  eastern  con- 
tinental border  and  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Farther 
westward,  and  re>8ulting  from  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  an  interior  sea  whose  shallow  waters  still  flowed  over 
the  site  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  The  winter  temperature  near 
the  poles  was  66  degrees.  A  stagnant  and  stifling  atmosphere 
leeted  upon  the  area  now  constituting  the  United  States  and  British 
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America.  The  McKenzie  river,  now  filled  with  icebergs,  then 
flowed  throngh  verdant  banks  to  a  coral  sea,  having  the  same  teui- 
I)eratnre  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  present  day.  The  most  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  age  was  the  forumtion  of  coal.  Being  carbon- 
ized vegetable  tissue,  the  material  fimushed  for  this  purpose*  was 
the  vast  forest  accunudations  peculiar  to  the  period.  Vegetation, 
,  commencing  in  the  pre\ious  age,  luwl  now  attanied  an  expansion 
which  greatly  exceeiled  the  growth  of  i)rior  or  subsecjuent  times. 
In\igorated  by  a  warm,  moist  and  Nvinterless  climate,  and  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  giis,  va^t  jiuigh*s  spread 
over  the  marshy  plains,  and  impenetrable  forests  covered  tlie 
upland  s4oi)es  and  hights.  The  giiiceful  lepidodendron,  now  fully 
develoi>ed,  was  one  of  the  principal  coal  producing  plants ;  sub- 
serving the  same  i)uq)ose  and  associated  with  it  was  the  gigantic 
conifer,  a  member  of  the  pine  family.  The  ancient  fern,  another 
coal  plant,  grew  to  a  hight  of  80  feet.  Its  tnuik,  regularly  fretted 
with  scars  and  destitute  of  branches,  terminated  in  a  crown  of 
foliage  rivaling  that  of  the  palm  in  iirofuseness  and  beauty.  The 
sigillarid,  however,  as  it  contributed  most  largely  to  Uw  produc- 
tion of  coal,  was  the  characteristic  plant  of  the  ])eri(Kl.  The 
trunk,  which  rose  from  40  to  00  feet  high  from  its  alternate  tiutings 
and  ribs,  appeared  like  a  clustered  column.  At  an  altitude  of  25 
or  30  feet  it  separate<l  into  branches,  covered  ^\^th  a  grass-like 
foliage  intermingled  with  huig  catkins  of  obscure  Howers  or  strings 
of  seed,  arranged  in  whorls  about  a  common  stem.  The  structure 
of  the  trunk  wtis  peculiar.  One,  5  feet  in  diameter,  was  surrounded 
with  a  bark  13  inches  in  thickness;  within  this  wa^  a  cylinder  of 
wood  12  uiches  in  thickness,  and  at  the  center  a  juth  10  inches  in 
diameter.  Such  a  ti'ee  would  be  useless  tus  timber,  but  the  bark,  of 
which  they  largely  consisted,  was  impervious  to  mineral  solutions, 
and  valuable  for  the  i)roduction  of  coal.  The  cahimites,  growing 
with  the  sigillarids,  covered  with  dense  brakes  the  marshy  Hats. 
Their  hollow  stems,  nmrked  veitically  with  tiutings  and  horizon- 
tally with  joints,  grew  in  clumps  to  a  hight  of  20  feet.  .Some 
species  were  brancldess,  while  from  the  joints  of  other  sprang 
branche^s,  subdividing  into  whorls  of  branchlets. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  from  these  and  other 
carboniferous  plants,  either  Linl)edded  in  the  miry  soil  in  which  it 
grew,  or  swept  from  adjacent  elevations  into  shallow  lakes,  became 
covered  with  sediment,  and  thus  were  transformed  into  coal.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  8  per[)endicular  feet  of  wood  were  re- 
quired to  nuike  1  foot  of  bituminous  coal,  and  12  to  make  1  of 
anthracite.  Some  beds  of  the  latU^r  are  30  feet  in  thickness,  and 
hence  300  feet  of  timber  must  have  been  consumed  in  their  pro- 
duction. The  process  of  its  formation  was  extu'tly  the  same  as 
l>racticed  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  by  burning  wood  under 
a  covering  of  earth.  Vegetable  tissue  consists  mostly  of  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  decomposition  must  take  phvce,  either  under 
water  or  some  other  impervious  covering,  to  prevent  the  elenu»nts 
from  forming  carbonic  ac^id  gas,  and  thus  escaping  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Conforming  to  these  recpiirements,  the  immense  vt^etable 
growths  forming  the  coal-fields  subsided  with  the  surface  on  which 
tliey  grew,  and  were  buried  beneath  the  succeeding  deposits. 
Kova  Scotia  has  70  diflferent  be<ls,  and  Illinois  12;  and  conse- 
quently, in  these  localities  there  were  as  many  different  fields  of 
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Tenlure  overwhelmed  iii  the  dirt-beds  of  the  sea.  Thus,  long  be- 
fore the  starry  cycles  had  measured  half  tlie  history  of  the  un- 
folding continent,  and  when  first  the  expanding  stream  of  life 
but  dimly  reflected  the  coming  age  of  mind,  this  vast  sui>i)ly  of 
fuel  was  storetl  away  ui  the  rocky  frame- work  of  the  globe.  Here 
it  slumbere<l  till  man  made  his  appearance  and  dragged  it  from 
its  Tockj  lairs.  At  his  bidding  it  renders  the  factory  animate 
with  bumming  spindles,  driving  shuttles,  whirling  lathes,  and  clank- 
ing forges.  Under  his  guidance  the  iron-horse,  feeding  upon  its 
pitchy  fragments,  bouncU  with  tireless  tread  over  its  far  reaching 
track,  dragging  after  him  the  products  of  distant  marts  and  climes. 
By  the  skiU  of  the  one  and  the  power  of  the  other,  the  ocean 
steamer  plows  the  deep  in  opposition  to  winds  and  weaves,  making 
its  watery  home  a  highway  for  the  conmierce  of  the  worbl. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  coal,  so  great  was  the  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere  that  only  slow  breathing  and 
cold-]>looded  animals  could  exist.  Consequent  upon  its  conversion 
into  coal,  all  the  preceding  species  of  plants  and  aninmls  perished, 
and  new  forms  came  upon  the  stage  of  being  with  organizations 
adapted  to  the  improved  conditions.  In  the  new  e(?onomy,  as  at 
the  present  time,  stability  is  maintained  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
mnprocal  relations  subsisting  between  it  and  the  incoming  types. 
Tlie  animal  inspires  oxygen  and  expires  carbonic  iicid  gas ;  the 
vegetable  inspires  carbonic  acid  gas  and  expires  oxygen,  thus  pre- 
8er\ing  the  equiUbrium  of  this  breathing  medium.  The  coal-fields 
of  Europe  are  estimated  at  18,000  square  miles,  those  of  the  United 
States  at  150,000.  The  Alleglmny  coal-field  contains  00,000  sijuare 
miles,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  120  feet.  The  Illinois  and 
Missouri  60,000  square  miles,  and  an  aggregate  thickness  in  some 
localities  of  70  feet.  Other  fields  occur  in  difterent  localities,  of 
various  thicknesses.  In  Illinois,  three-fourths  of  the  surface  are 
underlaid  by  beds  of  coal,  and  the  State  consequently  has  a  greater 
area  than  any  other  meml)er  of  the  Union.  There  are  12  ditferent 
beds,  the  two  most  important  of  which  are  each  from  0  to  8  feet 
in  tliickness.  The  entire  carlK)niferous  system,  including  the  coal- 
beds  and  the  intervening  strata,  in  southern  Illinois  is  27,000  feet 
ill  thickness,  and  in  the  northern  part  only  500. 

Next  to  the  immense  deposits  of  coal,  the  Burlington,  Keokuk 
and  St.  Louis  limestones  are  the  most  important  formations. 
They  receive  their  appellations  from  the  cities  whose  names  they 
l>ear — where  their  Uthological  characters  were  first  studie<l — and 
in  the  \icinities  of  which  they  cn)p  out  in  Illinois.  The  Burling- 
ton furnishes  inexhaustible  supphes  of  building  stone  and  quick- 
lime, but  is  mostly  interesting  on  account  of  the  immense  iuiml)er 
of  interesting  fossils  which  it  contiiins.  Along  its  northern  out- 
croj)  Crinoids  are  found  in  a  profusion  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
liK'ality  of  similar  extent  in  the  world.  Though  untold  ages  have 
elai)sed  since  their  incarcei*ation  in  the  rocks,  so  perfect  Inis  been 
their  i>reservation,  their  structure  can  be  determined  with  almost 
as  much  precision  as  if  they  had  perished  but  yesterday.  The 
Keokuk  is  extensively  used  for  architt^ctural  puiiK)ses,  and  fur- 
nished the  material  for  the  celebrated  Monnon  Temi)le  at  Nauvoo, 
the  new  Post-office  at  Springfield,  and  the  Custom  Houses  at 
Galena  and  Dubuque.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting 
cr}'st^  found  in'  tiie  State.    These  consist  of  hollow  spheres  of 
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quartz  and  chalcedony  of  various  sizes,  and  lined  on  the  inside 
with  crystalets  of  difterent  minerals.  Tons  of  specimens  have 
been  taken  from  Hancock  county  and  distributed  over  the  United 
States  and  Eurox>e,  to  ornament  the  cabinets  of  mineralogists. 
The  St.  Louis  is  almost  pure  carbonet  of  lime,  and  the  best  ma- 
terial in  the  State  for  the  manufacture  of  quick-lime.  It  is  largely 
quarried  at  Alton. 

The  Age  of  Reptiles  is  distinguished  for  changes  in  the  conti- 
nental borders,  which  generally  r^  within  their  present  limits. 
The  sub-marine  outlines  of  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  the  course 
of  the  Hudson,  indicate  that  the  adjacent  shores  during  the  early 
part  of  this  age  were  beycmd  their  present  limits.  Southward  the 
sea  line  ran  within  the  present  shore,  the  distance  increasing  from 
60  miles  in  Maryland  to  100  in  Georgia,  and  200  in  Alabama. 
The  Texan  gulf-shore,  and  that  of  the  peninsula  and  State  of 
Cahfomia,  were  parallel,  and  mostly  witliin  their  present  positions. 
These  bonlers  were  fringed  with  deposits,  while  inland  the  trough 
of  the  old  continental  sea  was  becoming  more  shallow.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  Alleghaiiies  had  nearly  reached  their  present  highu 
The  Eocky  Mountains,  in  the  transition  from  the  close  of  the 
present  to  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  age,  began  slowly  to 
emerge  from  the  waters  under  which  they  had  hitherto  slumbered. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  formed  a  deep  bay  extending  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  and,  protruding  itself  northwesterly,  covered  the  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  may  have  connected  with  the  Ai'ctic 
Ocean,  but  observations  have  been  too  limited  to  trace  it  with  cer- 
tainty beyond  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellow  Stone. 
These  are,  therefore,  among  the  more  recently  formed  rivers,  and 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  primeval  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson. 
The  Mississippi  was  a  stream  of  not  more  than  one-half  its  present 
length  and  volume,^  falling  into  the  gulf  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Cairo.  The  Ohio  drained  substantiaUy  the  same  region  it  does  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  age  the  geogi-aphical 
distribution  of  fossils  indicates  a  common  temperatui'e,  fi-om  Beh- 
ring  Strait  in  the  Northern  to  that  of  Magellan  in  tlie  Southern 
Hemisphere.  In  the  latter  part,  however,  a  difterence  is  percei>- 
tible,  indicating  also  a  difference  of  temperature  and  the  com- 
mencement of  chmatic  zones.  This  change,  caused  by  the  i)artial 
upheaval  of  moimtain  chains  north  of  the  Equator,  and  the  de- 
cline of  internal  heat,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  globe.  As  the  result,  currents  commenced  flowing  in  the 
ocean ;  the  constant  monotony  of  previous  ages  was  broken  by 
the  pleasant  diversities  of  changing  seasons ;  life  was  imparted  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  breeze  came  forth  laden  with  the  breath 
of  spring ;  the  tempest  madly  burst  into  being  and  began  its  work 
of  destruction,  and  the  trade-winds  commenced  blowing,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  a  future  age  to  make  them  the  common  carriers 
of  the  ocean's  commerce. 

The  pilncipal  formations  of  the  age,  none  of  which  exist  in 
Illinois,  were  sandstones,  chalks  and  limestones,  interstratifled 
with  deposits  of  salt  and  g>T)sum.  Their  absence  can  be  explained 
either  u]>on  the  supposition  that  the  surface  of  the  State  was  either 
above  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  or,  having  originally 
been  deposited,  they  were  subsequently  swept  away  by  denuding 
agencies.    The  former  was  perhaps  the  case,  as  no  aqueous  action 
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could  have  operated  with  sufficient  power  to  remove  all  traces  of 
flieir  former  existence.    The  characteristic  plants  of  the  coal  age. 
now  dedining,  were  replaced  by  cycads  and  many  new  forms  oi 
conifers  and  ferns.     The  cycad  was  intermediate  in  character. 
lesembUng  the  fern  in  the  oi>ening  of  its  foliage,  and  the  palm  in 
its  general  habits.    It  was  now  in  the  full  zenith  of  its  expansion, 
while  ihe  fern  was  d^ong  out  and  the  conifer  was  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped.   More  than  100  angiosperms  made  their  apx)earauce,  oue-half 
of  them  closely  allied  to  the  trees  of  modem  forests  and  the  fiiiiit 
trees  of  temperate  regions.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  age  the  palm, 
at  present  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  was 
also  inta^oduced.     New  animal  species  mi^e  their  appearance, 
attended  by  the  extinction  of  all   pre-existing  forms.    Reptiles 
now  reached  their  culmination,  the  earth,  sea  and  air,  each  ba^ing 
its  peculiar  kuid.    Their  fossil  remains  indicate  a  large  number  of 
both  herbiverous  and  camiverous  specie43,  which  in  many  instan- 
ces attained  a  length  of  60  feet.    The  ichthyosaurus,  a  prominent 
example,  united  in  its  structure  parts  of  several  related  animals, 
having  the  head  of  a  lizard,  the  snout  of  a  porpoise,  the  teeth  of 
a  crcK^dile,  the  spine  of  a  nsh  and  the  paddles  of  a  whale.    Its 
eye«,  enormously  large,  were  arranged  to  act  both  like  the  telescope 
and  the  microscope,  thus  enabling  it  to  see  its  prey  both  night  aqd 
day,  and  at  all  instances.    It  subsisted  on  fish  and  the  young  of 
to  own  species,  some  of  which  must  have  been  swallowed  several 
feet  in  length.    Associated  with  it  was  the  Pleiosaurus,  an  animal 
resembling  it  in  its  general  structure.     A  remarkable  difference, 
however,  was  the  great  length  of  neck  possessed  by  the  latter, 
which  contained  40  vertebrsB,  the  largest  number  that  has  ever 
been  found  in  animals  UAiug  or  fossil.    These  two  reptiles  for  a 
long  time  ruled  the  seas  and  kei)t  the  increase  of  other  animals 
within  proper  limits.    But  the  most  gigantic  of  reptile  monsters 
was  the  Iguanodon.    Some  individuals  were  00  feet  long,  15  feet 
iY)und  the  largest  part  of  the  body,  had  feet  12  feet  in  length,  and 
thighs  7  feet  in  diameter.    The  most  heteroclitic  creature  was  the 
PterodactyL    It  had  the  neck  of  a  bird,  the  mouth  of  a  reptile, 
the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  the  body  and  tail  of  a  mammal.    Its  curi- 
ous organization  enabled  it  to  walk  on  two  feet,  fly  like  a  bat,  and 
creep,  climb  oi;  dive  in  pursuit  of  its  food.    The  age  is  also  remark- 
able as  the  era  of  the  tirst  mammels,  the  first  bmls,  and  the  first 
common  fishes. 

The  Mammalian  Age  witnessed  the  increase  of  tlie  mass  of  the 
eartL  above  the  ocean's  level  tliree-fold.  The  world-constnicting 
architect,  the  coral  insect,  built  up  Florida  out  of  the  sea,  thus 
completing  the  southern  expanse  of  the  continent.  Its  eastern 
and  western  borders  were  substantially  finished,  and  superficially 
its  greatplateans, mountain  chains  and  river  systems,  approximated 
tlieir  present  geographical  aspects.  The  Bocky  Mountains  were 
elevated  to  a  hight  of  7,000  feet,  the  Wind  River  cham  6,800,  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  6,000,  Pike's  Peak  4,500.  The  upheaval  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  greatly  enlarged  the  Missouri,  previously 
an  inconsiderable  stream,  adding  to  it  the  Yellowstone,  Platte, 
Kansas  and  other  tributaries.  The  Lower  Mississippi  was  formed 
and  discharged  its  vast  volume  of  accumulated  waters  near  the 
present  coast  line  of  the  Gulf.  The  elevation  of  mountain  masses 
to  snowy  altitudes  cooled  down  the  tem][)erature  and  introduced 
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substantially  the  present  climates.  In  Europe  the  change  was 
gradual  fix)ra  tropical  to  subtropical  and  temperate;  in  North 
America  abrupt.  As  a  consequence  the  botany  of  the  latter 
opened  with  the  oak,  poplar,  dogwood,  magnolia,  fig,  palm  and 
other  plants  closely  resembling  those  of  the  present  day. 

Of  the  animals  the  Mammoth  was  remarkable.  Unlike  the 
elephant  of  the  present  day,  they  were  covered  with  a  redish  wool 
intermingled  with  hair  and  black  bristles,  the  latter  being  more 
than  a  foot  in  length.  Vast  herds  of  these  huge  creatures,  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  the  present  elephant,  their  living  rei)resen- 
tative  wandered  over  the  northern  part  of  both  hemispheres. 
An  indi\idual  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  was  found  in  1790, 
encased  in  ice,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena.  It  still  retained 
tlie  wool  on  its  hide,  and  otherwise  was  so  free  fix)m  decay,  that 
its  flesh  was  eaten  by  dogs.  Their  remains  are  abundantly  distrib- 
uted over  the  northern  part  of  tlie  United  States,  imbedded  usually 
in  marshes  where  the  animals  were  perhaps  mired  while  in  search 
of  food  or  water.  A  large  fossil  specimen  was  recently  exhumed 
in  Macon  eoimty,  Illinois,  2  miles  southeast  of  Illiopolis,  in  the 
^i^^'i^  of  Long  Point  Slough,  by  the  side  of  an  oozy  spring.  The 
fossils  have  been  found  in  other  localities  of  the  State,  and  the 
jiifairies  may  have  been  places  of  frequent  resort.  Contemporane- 
ous with  them  were  the  Dinotherium  and  Megatherium,  and  other 
creatures  of  the  most  gigantic  proi^oitions.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Mammoth  seems  almost  fabulous,  but  that  of  the  Dinotherium 
probably  surpassed  it.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  was 
its  enormous  tusks,  luxyecting  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  curved  down  like  those  of  the  walrus.  Like  the 
rhinoceros,  it  lived  in  the  water,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  lacus- 
trine condition  of  the  earth  common  at  the  time  it  flourished.  The 
Megatherium,  belonging  to  the  sloth  family,  was  also  of  colossal 
dimensions.  Its  body,  in  some  instances  18  feet  long,  rested  on 
legs  resembling  colunms  of  support  rather  than  organs  of  locomo- 
tion. Its  spinal  column  containe<l  a  nerve  a  foot  in  diameter;  its 
femur  was  tlii'ee  times  the  size  of  the  elephant's,  while  its  feet 
were  a  yard  in  length  and  more  than  a  foot  in  width.  The  tail 
near  the  body  was  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  used  with  its  hind 
legs  as  a  triixKl  on  which  the  animal  sat  when  it  wielded  its  huge 
arms  and  hands. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  age  oscillations  occurred  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent,  greatly  modifying  the  condition  of  its  sur- 
facie.  During  the  upward  vibiation  vast  glaciers  sprea<l  over 
British  America  and  the  contiguous  i>ortion  of  the  United  States. 
These  fields  of  ice,  becoming  filled  with  hard  boulders,  and  mov- 
ing southward  by  expansion,  groiuid  into  fragments  the  underlying 
roi^ks.  The  sediment  was  gathered  up  by  the  moving  mass,  and 
when  a  latitude  sufiiciently  warm  to  melt  the  ice  was  reacheil,  it 
was  spread  over  the  surface.  Accumulations  of  this  kind  consti- 
tute tlie  drift  wliich  extends  from  New  England  westwanl  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  30th  parallel  northward  to  an  un- 
known limit.  In  Illinois,  with  the  exception  of  small  areas  in  the 
northwestern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  it  covers  the  entire 
surtace  with  a  varying  stratum  of  from  10  to  2(K)  feet  in  thickness. 
Here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West,  not  only  glaciers,  but  ice- 
bergs, were  connected  with  its  distribution.    The  waters  of  the 
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lakes  then  extended  80uthwai*d  pei'liaps  to  the  highlands,  crossuig 
tbe  State  from  Grand  Tower  east  toward  the  Ohio.    This  barrier 
formed  the  southern  limits  of  this  sea,  and  also  of  the  drift  wliich 
was  distributetl  over  its  bottom  by  lioating  bodies  of  ice  filled  with 
se<Ument  previously  detached  from  the  glaciers-  farther  north.   The 
upward  movement  of  the  glacial  epoch  was  followed  by  a  depres- 
sion of  the  surface  below  its  iu*esent  level.     Tlie  subsidence  in 
Coiiueeticut  was  50  feet;  in  Massachusetts,  170;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 200;  at  Montreal,  4o0;  and  several  hundred  in  the  region  of 
Illinois  and  the  Pacific.   Previously  the  adjaeent  Atlantic  seaboard 
extended  into  the  u^n  beyond  its  present  limits ;  now  it  receded, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain  became  gulfs  extend- 
ing far  inland.    As  the  result  of  the  down-throw  the  temi)erature 
was  elevated,  causing  the  glaciers  to  melt,  and  a  further  dissemi- 
nation of  the  drift    Regulai*  outlines,  due  to  the  dinamic  forces, 
ice  and  water,  were  thus  imi)arted  to  the  surface,  which  a  subse- 
quent emergence  brought  to  its  present  level.    Order,  beauty,  and 
ntility  sprang  into  being  and  hannony  with  man,  the  highest  tyi)e 
of  terrestrial  life,  now  in  the  dawn  of  his  existence. 

The  Age  of  Man  commenced  with  the  present  geological  condi- 
tions.   The  great  mountain  reliefs  and  diversities  of  climate  at- 
tending the  present  and  the  close  of  tlie  preceding  age,  largely 
aujjineuted  the  variety,  of  physical  conditions  which  modify  vege- 
table and  animal  life.    Multiplying  under  these  diverse  intiuences, 
the  jiresent  flora  exceeds  100,000  species.    The  palm  alone,  culmi- 
nating in  the  present  era,  and  standing  at  the  head  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  embraces  1,0(M).     Commensurate  with  the  variety  of 
plants  is  the  extent  of  their  distribution.    They  are  found  univer- 
sally, fix>m  Arctic  snows  to  Trojucal  sands,  growing  in  the  air  and 
water,  covering  the  land  with   verdure,  and  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  their  cousins,  the  difterent  forms  of  animal  life.    In  the 
jungle  the  wild  beast  makes  his  lair ;  tlie  bird  builds  her  nest  in 
their  sheltering  leaves  and  branches,  and  subsists  on  their  fruits ; 
and  man  converts  them  into  iiuuimerable  forms  of  food,  ornaments 
and  material  for  the  construction  of  his  dwellings.    In  the  oak 
and  towering  cedar  their  forms  are  venerable  and  majestic ;  grace- 
ful and  l)eautiful  in  the  waving  foliage  and  clinging  vine,  and  pro- 
fcmndly  interesting  in  their  gi'owth  and  structure ;  crowned  with 
a  doral  magnificence  greatly  transcjending  their  predecessors  of 
l)revious  ages,  they  give  enchantment  to  the  landscape,  sweetness 
to  the  venial  breeze,  ami  refinement  and  purity  to  all  who  come 
within  their  influence.    As  in  the  case  of  plants,  a  diversity  of 
physical  conditions  has  impressed  a  multii)licity  and  variety  upon 
the  animals.    The  approximate  number  of  species  at  the  present 
time  is  ^^50,000,  each  sub-kingdom  numbering  as  follows :    liadi- 
ates,  10,0(K) ;  MoUusks,  2(),(HK) ;  Articulates,  300,000 ;  Vertebrates, 
2U(XK).    Of  the  existing  Vertebrates,  Fishes  embrace  10,000;  Eep- 
tiles,  2,000 ;  Birds,  7,000,  and  Mammals,  2,000.    With  the  api>ear- 
an(»e  of  Man  on  the  stage  of  being,  in  the  latter  pai*t  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  many  types  of  the  lower  animals,  in  which  magnitude 
and  brute  ferocity  were  prominent  characteristics,  l)ecanie  extinct. 
Their  successors,  as  if  harmonizing  with  the  higher  life  develojung 
ui  their  midst,  were  generally  reduced  in  size,  less  brutal  in  their 
nature,  and  more  active,  beautiful  and  intelligent. 
Keceut  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  appearance  of  man,  in- 
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Stead  of  being  confined  to  the  geological  age  which  bears  his  name, 
must  be  extended  back  to  an  indefinite  period.  His  remains  and 
the  relics  of  his  art  show  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  mam- 
moth; that  he  witnessed  the  inundation  that  buried  the  northern 
plains  of  the  Old  awd  New  Worlds  under  the  sea  of  ice ;  and  that 
even  before  that  time,  when  sub-tropical  animals  disported  them- 
selves in  the  forests  of  middle  Europe,  have  traces  of  his  existence 
been  discovered.  Though  the  absolute  time  of  his  advent  cannot 
be  detennined,  he  doubtless  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  several 
hundred  thousand  years  l>efore  he  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
preserve  the  records  of  his  own  history.  His  appearance  as  the 
hea<l  of  the  animal  kingdom  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  unfoldment 
of  terrestrial  life.  His  claim  to  this  preeminence  is  based  on  the 
superiority  of  his  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  endowments.  Having 
an  understanding  capable  of  endless  progression  in  knowledge,  he 
is  able  to  study  the  laws  of  nature  and  make  them  8ub8er\ient  to 
his  will  and  wants;  to  institute  systems  of  government  for  his 
protection,  and  to  hold  in  subjection  the  lower  animals,  however 
greatly  they  may  exceed  him  in  size  or  physical  strengtii.  He  is 
tiie  only  terrestrial  being  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature 
of  moral  relations ;  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  of  deri- 
ving happiness  from  the  i)ractice  of  virtue  and  suffering  in  conse- 
quence of  vice.  In  his  reverence  for  the  Deity  and  aspirations  for 
immortality  he  is  removed  still  further  from  the  animal  plane,  and 
stands  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  latter  and  spirit  exist- 
ance. 

The  present  age  still  retains,  in  a  diminished  degree  of  activity, 
the  geological  forces  of  previous  periods.  Extensive  flats  at  many 
points  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  deltas  and  other  alluvial 
formations  of  rivers,  are  slowly  extending  the  present  surface. 
The  latter,  in  many  places,  is  becoming  modified  by  the  produc- 
tion of  peat-beds ;  in  volcanic  regions,  by  the  ejection  of  lava,  and 
in  paroxysmal  distiurbances,  extensive  areas  are  still  subject  to 
elevations  and  depressions,  evidently  a  continuation  of  previous 
oscillations.  As  observed  by  Moravian  settlers,  the  western  coast 
of  Greenland,  for  a  distance  of  600  miles,  has  been  slowly  sinking 
during  the  last  four  centuries.  The  border  of  the  continent,  from 
Labrador  southward  to  New  Jersey,  is  supposed  to  be  undergoing 
changes  of  level,  but  more  accurate  observations  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  movement 

Like  the  uninterrupted  course  of  human  history  there  are  no 
strongly  drawn  lines  between  the  ages  and  their  corresponding 
system  of  rocks  and  organic  remains.  Culminent  phases  occur, 
giving  distinctiveness  to  the  center  of  each  and  distinguishing  it 
fr*om  others.  The  germ  of  each  was  long  working  forward  in  the 
past  before  it  attained  its  full  development  and  peculiar  character, 
and  extended  far  into  the  future  for  its  decline  and  final  extinction. 
There  is,  hence,  a  blending  of  periods  and  their  products,  and, 
while  centrally  well  defined,  their  beginnings  and  endings  are 
without  lines  of  demarkation.  The  ratios,  representing  the  com- 
parative length  of  each  age  as  determined  by  the  thickness  of  its 
rocks  and  the  rate  of  their  formation,  are  as  follows:  Salurian, 
including  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  49;  Devonian,  15;  Car- 
boniferous, 15;  Reptilian,  23;  Mammalian,  18.  In  consequence 
of  the  constantly  varying  conditions  attending  the  growth  of  rocks^ 
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these  resnlts  are  only  approximations  to  the  truth.     They  are, 
however,  sufficiently  correct  to  give  the  proportionate  duration  of 
tiiese  g:reat  geological  eras,  and  nvill  doubtless^  by  future  research, 
he  rendered  more  accurate.    Could  definite  mtervals  of  time  be 
substituted  for  these  ratios,  the  most  ample  evidence  exists  to 
prove  that  the  results  would  be  inconceivably  great.    Even  with- 
iu  the  period  of  existing  causes,  the  mind  is  startled  at  the  tre- 
mendous sweep  of  ages  required  to  effect  comparatively  small 
results.    The  waters  of  Lake  Erie  originaUy  extended  below  the 
present  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  cataract,  in  subsequently  pass- 
ing from  the  same  point  to  its  present  position,  excavated  the 
inten'ening  channel  of  the  river.    Allowing  the  rate  of  movement 
to  be  one  inch  per  year,  which  is  perhaps  not  too  low  an  estimate, 
it  would  require  380,000  years  to  pass  over  the  six  miles  of  retro- 
cession. Judging  from  this  estimate,  what  time  would  be  required 
to  excavate  the  canon  of  the  Colorado,  which  is  300  miles  long, 
and  has  been  worn  a  large  part  of  the  distance  through  granite 
from  3000  to  6000  feet  in  depth.    Captain  Hunt,  who  for  many 
years 'was  stationed  at  Key  West,  and  whose  opportunity  for 
observations  was  good,  estunates  that  the  coral  insects,  which 
have  built  up  the  limestone  formations  of  Florida,  must  have 
Inquired  more  than  5,000,000  years  to  complete  their  labors. 


Chapter  II. 
THE  TOPOGEAPHY,  RIVERS,  SOIL  AND  CLIMATOLOGY. 


Th^  Rivers  and  Topography  of  the  State  are  based  upon  and  cor- 
respond with  its  geological  formations.  The  surface,  inclination 
and  the  direction  of  the  interior  drainage  faces  the  southwest. 
Rock  river,  flowing  southwesterly  through  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  regions,  enters  the  Mississippi  just  below  the 
Upper  Rapids.  The  Desplahies,  rising  in  Wisconsin  west  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  flowing  southwanl,  and  the  Kankakee,  rising  in 
Indiana,  south  of  the  lake,  and  flo\^ing  westward,  form  the  Illinois. 
The  latter  stream,  the  largest  in  the  State,  courses  across  it  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Alton.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  State  and  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  flows  in  a  southwest 
direction,  and  forms  a  junction  with  the  ]Vfts8i8sippi  not  far  from 
the  town  wliich  bears  its  name.  These  and  other  smaller  sti*eams 
flow  through  valleys  originally  excavated  in  solid  limestone  by 
ancient  rivei'S  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  drift.  Tlie  latter 
material  was  subsequently  dejjosited  in  these  primitive  water 
courses  from  10  to  more  than  200  feet  in  thickness,  and  now  forms 
the  channel  of  the  existing  streams.  For  the  formation  of  these 
ancient  river  beds  of  such  great  width  and  frequently  excavated 
several  hundred  feet  in  hard  carboniferous  rocks,  the  diminished 
waters  now  flowing  within  their  linmg  of  drift  are  wholly  made- 
quate.  Furthermore,  the  alluvial  valleys  which  the  rivers  now 
occupy  are  far  too  broad  to  correspond  with  the  present  volume 
and  swiftness  of  the  waters.  Tlie  alluWal  bottoms  of  the  Illinois 
are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  Mississippi,  though  the  latter  has 
a  current  twice  as  rapid  and  a  quantity  of  water  6  times  as  large 
as  the  former  stream.  The  smaller  streams  of  the  State  occujjy 
valleys  ftlled  with  drift,  through  which  the  waters  have  been  unable 
to  cut  their  way  to  the  ancient  troughs  below.  Owing  to  this,  the 
stratified  rocks  in  many  localities  have  never  become  exposed,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  the  geologist  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
underlying  formations. 

Though  the  surface  of  the  State  is  generally  level  or  slightly 
undulating,  there  are  some  portions  of  it  considerably  eleva- 
ted. The  highest  summits  ai*e  found  along  the  northern  boitler 
between  Freeport  and  Galena,  known  as  the  mounds.  The  culmi- 
nant points  of  altitude  are  200  feet  above  the  surrounding  country, 
575  above  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  900  above  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  1,150  above  the  ocean.  Tlie  tops 
of  the  mounds  coincide  with  the  original  elevation  of  the  surface, 
and  their  present  condition  as  isolate  hills  is  due  to  denuding 
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forces  which  have  carried  away  the  surrounding  strata.    Mounds 
occur  in  other  places,  some  of  them  having  a  hight  of  50  feet,  and 
frequently  a  crown  of  timber  upon  their  summits,  which  gives  tliem 
the  appearance  of  islands  in  surrounding  seas  of  prairie  verdure. 
Besides  the  mounds  there  are  in  the  State  5  principal  axes  of  dis- 
turbance and  elevation.    The  most  northerlv  of  these  enters  it  in 
Stephenson  county,  crossing  Bock  river  near  Dixon,  and  the  Illinois 
not  far  from  LaSalle.    On  the  former  river  it  brings  to  the  surface 
the  St  Peters  sandstone;  on  the  latter,  magnesian  limestone,  a 
Silurian  formation.    At  LaSalle  the  coal  strata  are  uplifted  to  the 
surface  from  a  depth  of  400  feet,  which  shows  that  the  distuibance 
occurred  after  their  formation.    On  the  Mississippi,  in  Calhoun 
county,  there  occurred  an  upheaval  of  the  strata,  attended  with  a 
downrtlirow  of  more  than  1,000  feet.    On  the  south  side  of  the 
axis  the  Burlington  limestone  of  the  subcarboniferous  series  had 
its  strata  tilted  up  almost  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.    On  the 
north  side  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone  were 
elevated,  and  form  the  bluft*  known  as  Sandstone  Cape.    This 
bluff,  at  the  time  of  it«  elevation,  was  doubtless  a  mountain  mass 
of  1,500  feet  in  hight,  and  has  since  been  reduced  to  its  present 
altitude  by  the  denuding  effects  of  water.    The  same  axis  of  dis- 
torbance,  trending  in  a  southeastern  direction,  crosses  the  Illinois  6 
miles  above  it«  mouth,  and  farther  southward  again  strikes  the 
Mississippi  and  disappears  in  its  channel.    Farther  down  the  river 
another  uplift  dislocates  the  strata  near  the  southern  line  of  St. 
Clair  county.    This  disturbance  extends  by,  way  of  Columbia,  in 
Monroe  county,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  brings  to  the  siu-face  the 
same  limestone  and  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.     Again,  farther 
southward,  an  uplifted  mountain  ridge  extends  from  Grand  Tower, 
on  the  Mississippi,  to  Shawneetown,  on  the  Ohio;  on  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  it  brin'gsthe  lower  Silurian  rocks  to  the  surface;  in 
Jackson  county,  Illinois,  it  tilts  up  the  Devonian  limestone  at  an 
angle  of  25  degrees;  and  farther  eastward  the  subcarboniferous 
limestone  becomes  the  surface  rock.    The  last  important  point  of 
disturbance  occurs  in  Alexander  county,  constituting  the  Grand 
Chain,  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  extending  across  the  Mississippi 
and  forming  a  bluff  on  the  Illinois  shore  70  feet   high.    Passing 
thence  in  a  southeastern  direction,  it  crosses  the  Ohio  a  few^  miles 
above  Caledonia,  in  Pulaski  county.* 

The  Formation  of  the  Soil  is  due  to  geological  and  other  physi- 
cal agencies.    From  long  habit  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  it 
without  considering  its  wonderful  properties  and  great  imi)ortance 
in  the  economy  of  animal  life.    Not  attractive  itself,  yet  its  pro- 
ductions far  transcend  the  most  elaborate  works  of  art ;  and  hav- 
ing but  little  diversity  of  appearance,  the  endless  variety  which 
pervades  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  springs  from  its  pro- 
lific abundance.   Its  mysterious  elements,  incorporated  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants,  clothes  the  earth  with  verdure  and  pleasant  land- 
scapes.   They  bloom  in  the  flower,  load  the  breeze  with  fragrant 
odors,  blush  in  the  clustering  fruit,  whiten  the  fields  with  har\'^ests 
for  the  supply  of  food,  furnish  the  tissues  which,  wrought  into 
fabrics,  decorate  and  protect  the  body,  and  yield  the  curative 
agents  for  healing  the  diseases  to  wiiich  it  is  subject.    From  the 
Rame  source  also  proceed  the  elements  which,  entering  the  domain 

*GeologlcAl  Survey  of  Illinois,  by  A.  H.  Worthen. 
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of  animal  life,  pulsate  in  the  blood,  sufEuse  the  cheek  with  the 
glow  of  health,  speak  in  the  eye,  in  the  nerve  become  the  recipi- 
ents of  pleasure  and  pain,  render  the  tongae  vocal  with  music  and 
eloquence,  and  fill  the  brain,  the  seat  of  reason  and  throne  of  the 
imagination,  with  its  glowing  imagery  and  brilliant  fancies.  But 
while  the  soil  is  the  source  of  such  munificent  gifts,  it  is  also  the 
insatiable,  bourne  to  which  they  must  all  return.  The  lofty  tree, 
spreading  its  vast  canva«s  of  leaves  to  the  winds,  and  breasting 
the  storms  of  a  thousand  years,  finally  dies,  and  undergoing  de- 
composition, enriches  the  earth  in  which  it  grew.  The  king  of 
beasts,  whose  loud  roar  can  be  heard  for  miles,  and  whose  im- 
mense pow^er  enables  him  to  prey  upon  the  denizens  of  his  native 
jungles,  cannot  resist  the  fate  which  at  length  consigns  his  sinewy 
frame  to  the  mold.  Even  the  lord  of  the  lower  world,  notwith- 
standing his  exalted  position  and  grasp  of  intellect,  must  likewise 
sufier  physical  death  and  mingle  with  the  sod  that  forms  his 
grave. 

The  soil  was  originally  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks. 
These,  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  water  and  fi^st,  become  disin- 
tegrated, and  the  comminuted  material  acted  upon  by  vegetation, 
forms  the  fruitful  mold  of  the  surface.  When  of  local  origin,  it 
varies  in  composition  with  the  changing  material  from  which  it  is 
derived.  If  sandstone  prevails,  it  is  too  porous  to  retain  fertiliz- 
ing agents ;  if  limestone  is  in  excess,  it  is  too  hot  and  dry ;  and  if 
slate  predominates,  the  resulting  clay  is  too  wet  and  cold.  Hence 
it  is  only  a  combination  of  these  and  other  ingredients  that  can 
properly  adapt  the  earth  to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Happily 
for  Illinois  the  origin  of  its  surface  formations  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  sterile  extremes  arising  fromf  local  causes.  As  we  have 
stated  before,  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  State  is  a  stratum 
of  drift,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  every  variety  of  rock, 
and  commingled  in  a  homogeneous  mass  by  the  agents  employed 
in  its  distribution.  This  immense  deposit,  varying  from  10  to  200 
feet  in  thickness,  required  for  its  production  physical  conditions 
which  do  not  now  exist  We  must  go  far  back  in  the  history  of 
the  planet,  when  the  Polar  world  was  a  desolation  of  icy  wastes. 
From  these  dreary  realms  of  enduring  frosts  vast  glaciers,  reaching 
southward,  dipped  into  the  waters  of  an  inland  sea,  extending 
over  a  large  part  of  the  ui)per  Mississippi  valley.  These  ponder- 
ous masses,  moving  southward  with  irresistible  power,  tore  im- 
mense boulders  from  their  parent  ledges  and  incori)orated  them 
in  their  structure.  By  means  of  these,  in  their  further  progress, 
they  grooved  and  planed  down  the  subjacent  rocks,  gatheiing  up 
and  carrying  with  them  part  of  the  abraded  material  and  strew- 
ing their  track  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  the  remainder.  On 
reaching  the  shore  of  the  interior  sea  huge  icebergs  were  projected 
from  their  extremities  into  the  waters,  which,  melting  as  they 
fioated  into  warmer  latitudes,  distributed  the  detrital  matter  they 
contained  over  the  bottom.  Thus,  long  before  the  plains  of  Illi- 
nois clanked  with  the  din  of  railroad  trains,  these  ice-formed  na\ics 
plowed  the  seas  in  which  they  were  submerged,  and  distributed 
over  them  cargoes  of  soil-producing  sediment.  No  mariner  walked 
their  crystal  decks  to  direct  their  course,  and  no  pennon  attached 
to  their  glittering  masts  trailed  in  the  winds  that  urged  them  for- 
ward }  yet  they  might  x)ef haps  have  sailed  under  the  flags  of  a 
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haudred  succeeding  empires,  each  as  old  as  the  present  nationali- 
ties of  the  earth,  during  the  performance  of  their  labors.    This 
gpWndid  soil-forming  deposit  is  destined  to  make  Illinois  the  great 
centre  of  American  wealth  and  population.     Perhaps  no  other 
country  of  the  same  extent  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  boast  a 
soil  80  ubiquitous  in  its  distribution  and  so  universally  productive. 
Enriched  by  all  the  minerals  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  necessa- 
rily contains  a  great  variety  of  constituents.    Since  plants  differ 
80  widely  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  this  multi- 
plicity of  composition  is  the  means  of  growing  a  great  diversity 
of  crops,  and  the  amount  produced  is  correspondingly  large.    So 
great  is  the  fertility,  that  years  of  continued  cultivation  do  not 
materially  diminish  the  yield^  and  should  sterility  be  induced  by 
excessive  working,  the  subsoil  can  be  made  available.    This  ex- 
tends from  2  to  10  and  even  20  and  30  feet  in  depth,  and  when 
mixed  with  the  mold  of  the  surface,  give%  it  a  greater  x>roducing 
capacity  than  it  had  at  first.    Other  States  have  limited  areas  as 
productive,  but  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  Illinois  is  arable  land, 
and  when  Dix)ught  under  cultivation  will  become  one  continued 
scene  of  verdure  and  agricultural  profusion.    With  not  half  of  its 
area  improved,  the  State  has  become  the  granary  of  the  continent ; 
far  excels  any  other  member  of  the  Union  in  packing  yiork ;  fat- 
tens more  than  half  of  all  the  cattle  shipped  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, and  if  prices  were  as  remunerative,  could  funiish  other 
products  to  a  corresponding  extent.    Graded  to  a  proper  level, 
and  free  from  obstructions,  the  State  has  become  the  principal 
theatre  for  the  use  and  invention  of  agricultural  implements. 
Owing  to  the  cheai)ne«s  attending  the  use  of  machinery,  with  a 
given  amount  of  capital,  a  greater  extent  of  lands  can  be  culti- 
vated.   The  severity  of  the  labor  expended  is  also  proportionately 
diminished,  and  those  engaged  in  husbandry  have  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  part  of 
their  duties.    The  profound  philosophy  involved  in  the  gi'owth  of 
plants  furnisher  a  lield  for  uivestigation  and  experiment  requiring 
the  highest  onler  of  talent  and  the  most  varied  and  extensive  at- 
tainments.   Agriculture,  aided  by  chemistry ,  vegetable  physiology 
and  kindred  branches  of  knowledge,  will  greatly  enhance  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land.    Thus  with  the  advantages  of  science,  a 
su])erior  soil,  and  the  use  of  machinery,  agriculture  will  always 
remain  the  most  attra<;tive,  manly  and  profitable  branch  of  indus- 
tty  in  which  the  people  of  Illinois  can  engage,  ox)ntributing  more 
than  any  other  pursuit  to  individual  comfort,  and  proportionally 
a4jding  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.    The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
in  all  ages  has  furnished  emplo^Tuent  for  the  largest  and  best  por- 
tion of  mankind ;  yet  the  honor  to  which  they  are  entitled  has 
never  been  fully  acknowledged.    Though  their  occupation  is  the 
basis  of  national  prosperity,  and  upon  its  progress  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  industry  depends  the  march  of  ciAilization,  yet 
its  history  remains  to  a  great  extent  unwritten.     Historians  duly 
chronicle  the  feats  of  the  warrior  who  ravages  the  earth  and  beg- 
gars its  inhabitants,  but  leaves  unnoticed  the  labors  of  him  who 
canse^  the  desolated  country  to  bloom  again,  and  heals  with  the 
balm  of  plenty  the  miseries  of  war.    When  true  worth  is  duly  re- 
cognized, instead  of  the  mad  ambition  which  subjugates  nations 
to  acquire  power^  the  heroism  which  subdues  the  soil  and  feeds 
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the  world,  will  be  the  theme  of  the  poet's  soug  and  the  orator's 
eloquence. 

The  Origin  of  the  Prairies  has  been  a  source  of  speculation. 
One  theory  is  that  the  soil  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  under  water,  and  that  the  attending  conditions 
were  incompatible  with  the  growth  of  timber.  According  to  this 
view,  prairies  are  at  present  in  process  of  formation  along  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  rivers.  During  river  freshets  the  heaviest 
particles  settle  nearest  the  chaiuiel,  and  here  by  repeated  deposits 
the  banks  first  became  elevated  above  the  floods.  These  natural 
levies  becoming  sufficiently  high,  are  overgrown  with  timber  and 
inclose  large  areas  of  bottom  lands  back  tSoni  the  river,  by  which 
they  are  fi^queutly  inundated.  Tlie  waters  on  these  fiats,  when 
the  fiood  subsides,  are  cut  off  from  the  river  and  foiin  sloughs, 
frequently  of  great  extent.  Their  shallow  and  stagnant  waters 
are  first  invaded  by  mosses  and  other  aquatic  plants  which  grow 
imder  the  surface  and  contain  in  their  tissues  lime,  allumina,  and 
silica,  the  constituents  of  clay.  They  also  subsist  immense  num- 
bers of  small  moUusks  and  other  diminutive  creatiu'es,  and  the 
constant  decomposition  of  both  vegetables  and  animals  forms  a 
stratiun  of  clay  corresponding  with  that  which  underlies  the  fin- 
ished prairies.  As  the  marshy  bottoms  are  by  this  means  built 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  mosses  are  then  intermixed 
with  coarse  grasses,  which  become  more  and  more  abundant  as  the 
depth  diminishes.  These  reedy  plants,  now  rising  above  the  sur- 
face, absorb  and  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  convert  it  into  woody  matter,  which  at  first  forms  a 
clayey  mold  and  afterwards  the  black  mold  of  the  prairie.  The 
same  agencies,  now  operating  in  the  ponds  skirting  the  banks  of 
rivers,  originally  formed  all  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  siu^face  of  the  land  wa«  submerged 
during  the  dispersion  of  the  diift,  and  in  its  slow  emergence  after- 
ward, it  was  covered  by  vast  sheets  of  shallow  water,  which  first 
formed  swamps  and  subsequently  prairies.  The  present  want  of 
horizon tality  in  some  of  them  is  due  to  the  erosive  action  of  water. 
The  drainage,  moving  in  tlie  direction  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  at 
length  furrowed  the  surface  with  tortuous  meanders,  resulting 
finally  in  the  present  undulating  prairies.  The  absence  of  trees,  the 
most  remarkable  feature,,  is  attributable  first  to  the  fonnation  of 
ulmic  acid, which  favors  the  growth  of  herbacious  plants  and  retards 
that  of  forests ;  secondly,  trees  absorb  by  their  roots  large  quantities 
of  air,  which  they  cannot  obtain  when  the  surface  is  under  water  or 
covered  by  a  compact  sod;  and  thirdly,  they  require  solid  points 
of  attachment  which  marshy  flats  are  unable  to  furnish.  When, 
however,  the  lands  become  dry  and  the  sod  is  broken  by  the  plow 
or  otherwise  destroyed,  they  produce  all  the  varieties  of  arbores- 
cent vegetation  common  to  their  latitude.  Indeed,  suice  the  settle- 
ment of  Illinois,  tlie  woodland  area  of  many  localities  extends  far 
beyond  its  original  limits. 

The  foregoing  theory  requires  a  large,  unvarying  quantity  of 
water,  while  another,  perhaps  equally  plausible,  is  based  on  aque- 
ous conditions  almost  the  reverse.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
different  continental  masses  of  the  globe  are  in  general  surrounded 
by  zones  of  timber,  and  have  within  them  belts  of  grasses,  and 
centrally  large  areas  of  inhospitable  deserts.   On  the  Atlantic  side 
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of  North  America  there  is  a  continuous  wooded  region,  extending 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  on  the  Pacific  a  simi- 
lar arborescent  growth  embraces  some  of  the  most  gigantic  speci- 
mens of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    Within  these  bands  of  timber, 
vhich  approach  each  other  in  their  northern  and  southern  reaches, 
are  the  great  prairies  extending  transversely  across  the  Mississix)pi 
Valley,  and  having  their  greatest  expansion  in  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri.    Farther  westward,  from  increasing  dryness,  the  grasses 
entirely  disappear,  and  the  great  American  Desert  usurps  their 
place.     This   alternation  of  forest,  prairie,   and  desert,  corres- 
ponds with  the  precipitation  of  moisture.    The  ocean  is  the  great 
source  of  moisture,  and  the  clouds  are  the  vehicles  employ^  for 
its  distribution  over  the  land.    From  actual     measurement  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  they  discharge  most  of  their  water  on  the 
exterior  rim  of  the  continents ;  that  farther  toward  the  interior 
the  amount  precipitated  is  less,  and  finally  it  is  almost  entirely 
supplanted  by  the  aridity  of  the  desert.    In  a  section  extending 
across  the  continent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  the  amount 
of  rain-fall  strikingly  coincides  with  the  alternations  of  wood-land, 
prairie,  and  desert.    The  region  extending  from  New  York,  which 
has  an  annual  rain-fall  of  42  inches,  to  Ann  Arbor,  having  29 
inches,  is  heavily  covered  with  timber;  thence  to  Galesburg,  111., 
having  26  inches,*  is  mostly  prairie  interspersed  with  clumps  of 
forest;  thence  to  Fort  Laramie,  haAing  20  inches,  it  rapidly 
changes  to  a  continuous  prairie ;  thence  to  Fort  Youma,  having 
only  3  inches,  it  becomes  an  inhospitable  desert ;  and  thence  to 
San  Francisco,  having  22  inches,  it  changes  to  luximant  forests. 
Illinois  is  thus  within  the  region  of  alternate  wood  and  prairie, 
^th  the  latter  largely  predominating.    This  wide  belt,  owing  to  a 
<iifierence  of  capacity  for  retaining  moisture,  has  its  eastern  and 
^estem  borders  thrown  into  irregular  outlines,  resembling  deeply 
indented  bays  and  projecting  he^ands.   As  the  result  of  decreas- 
ing moisture,  only  90  arborescent  species  are  found  in  the  wooded 
region  which  on  the  east  extends  a  considerable  distance  into 
Dlinois,  and  all  of  these,  except  6,  disappear  farther  westward. 
The  diminished  precipitation  in  Illinois,  and  the  great  valley  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  it  has  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  growth 
of  trees,  seems  rather  to  enhance  the  growth  of  crops.   In  fiuther 
confirmation  of  this  theory,  the  same  physicial  laws  which  have 
diversified  North  America  with  forest,  prairie,  and  desert,  have 
produced  similar  effect*  upon  other  continents.     Hence  it  is  that 
South  America  has  its  Atacama,  Africa  its  great  Sahara,  Europe 
its  barren  steppes,  and  Asia  its  rainless  waste  of  sand  and  salt, 
extending  through  more  than  100  degrees  of  longitude.    All  these 
desert  places,  where  local  causes  do  not  interfere,  are  girt  about 
l»y  grassy  plains  and  belts  of  forest. 

*  The  sabjoined  table  has  been  kindly  famished  as  by  Prof.  Livingstone,  of  Lombard  Uiii- 
rersitj.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  mean  annnal  temperature  of  Galeshnrg  is  48  degrees,  and  its 
mean  annnal  precipitation  of  moisture  24  Inches.  The  sonthem  and  western  portions  of  the 
State  slightly  exceed  the  above  figures: 
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Some  eminent  physicists  refer  the  treeless  character  of  the  great 
grassy  plains  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  character  of  the  soil. 
Perhaps,  in  the  constantly  varying  physical  conditions  of  dili'erent 
localities,  the  forces  alluded  to  in  these  theories  advanced,  may  all 
co-operate  to  produce  these  great  grassy  expanses,  whicli  consti- 
tute so  large  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  To  Illinois  they  are 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth,  and  as  intimately  connected  with 
her  destiny  as  the  great  coal  fields  which  underlie  them.  Both  are 
the  expression  of  natural  law,  both  destined  to  furnish  the  State 
with  the  elements  of  future  greatness  and  power,  and  both  pro- 
phetic of  labor,  intelligence  and  the  enjojTnent  of  a  noble  man- 
hood.* 

The  Climatology  of  the  StatSj  in  common  with  other  countries  of 
the  same  latitude,  has  four  seasons.  The  melting  snows  of  winter, 
generally  attended  by  rains,  convert  the  rich  soil  of  the  prairie  into 
mud,  and  render  early  spring  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  year. 
The  heat  of  summer,  although  more  intense  than  in  the  same  lati- 
tude on  the  Atlantic,  is  gi*eatly  relieved  by  the  constant  bi*eezes 
which  fan  the  prairies.  Autumn,  with  slowly  diminishing  heats, 
terminates  in  the  serene  and  beautiful  season  known  as  Indian 
summer.  Its  mild  and  uniform  temperature,  soft  and  hazy  atmos- 
phere, and  forests  beautifully  tinted  with  the  hues  of  dying  foliage, 
all  conspire  to  render  it  the  pleasant  part  of  the  year.  Next  come 
the  boreal  blasts  of  winter,  with  its  social  firesides,  and  tinkling 
bells  in  the  mystic  light  of  the  moon,  as  merry  sleighs  skim  over 
the  level  snow-clad  prairies.  The  winter  has  its  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  causing  colds  and  other  diseases  arising  from 
extreme  \icissitudes  of  weather.  This  is  the  most  unfavorable 
featuie  of  the  climate,  which  in  other  respects  is  salubrious.  The 
general  belief  that  Illinois  is  scourged  by  bilious  diseases  is  sub- 
stantially unfounded.  It  is  well  kno^v^l  that  the  pioneers  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Michigan  suffered  far  worse  from  malarious  diseases 
than  those  who  first  subdued  the  soil  of  Illinois.  The  cause  of 
this  is  apparent.  The  malaria  of  marshes  and  unsubdued  soils  in 
wooded  districts,  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  a  li*ee 
circulation  of  air,  is  fiir  more  malignant  than  that  of  the  jirairie 
having  the  full  benefit  of  these  counteracting  agents.t 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  climate  is  its  sub-tropical 
summers  and  the  arctic  severities  of  its  winters.  The  newly 
arrived  English  immigrant  is  at  first  inclined  to  complain  of  these 
climatic  extremes,  but  a  short  residence  in  the  country  soon  con- 
\inces  him  that  many  of  the  most  kindly  fruits  and  plants  could 
not  be  cultivated  and  matured  without  them.  Owing  to;  this  troi)ical 
element  of  the  summer,  the  peach,  gi^ape,  sweet  potato,  cotton, 
com  and  other  plants  readily  mature  in  Illinois,  though  its  mean 
annual  temperature  is  less  than  that  of  England,  where  their  cul- 
tivation is  impossible.  These  facts  show  that  a  high  temperatuie 
for  a  short  season  is  more  beneficial  to  some  of  the  most  valued 
plants  than  a  moderate  temperature  long  continued.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  cultivation  of  our  great  staple,  maize,  or  Indian 
com,  whicli,  wherever  the  conditions  are  favorable,  yields  a  greater 
amount  of  nutiiment,  with  a  given  amount  of  labor,  than  any 

*See  Geographical  Surveys  of  the  State,  and  Foster's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

tFotter's  Physical  Geography. 
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known  cereal.    It  was  originally  a  tropical  grass,  and  when  culti- 
vated in  regions  of  a  high  and  protracted  temperature,  exhibits  a 
strong:  tendency  to  revert  to  its  original  condition.  In  the  Gulf  States 
it  gi'ows  to  a  greater  hight  than  fartlier  north wartl,  but  its  yield  of 
seed  is  corre8i)ondingly  less.    In  the  valleys  oi)ening  seaward  along 
the  Pacific  slo|>e,  it  attains  a  medium  size,  but  fails  to  matiue  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  heat.    Hence  the  districts  of  its  maximum 
production  must  be  far  north  of  its  native  latitudes,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  short  but  intense  summer  heats.    In  Illinois  and  adja- 
cent parts  of   the  great  valley  its  greatest  yield  is  about  the  4ist 
parallel,  and  though  far  less  imposing  in  its  appearance  than  on 
the  Gulf,  its  pnKluctive  capacity  is  said  to  be  four-fold  greater 
than  either  there  or  on  the  Pacific.    It  is  wonderfid  that  a  plant 
shoukl  undergo  such  a  great  transformation  in  structure  and  nat- 
nral  habits,  and  that  its  greatest  producing  capacity  should  be 
near  the  northern  limits  of  its  possible  cultivation.    These  facts 
su^j^ejst  questions  of  great  scientific  value  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  other  plants  by  removing  them  from  their  native  localities. 
One  of  the  causes  which  assist  in  imi)arting  these  extremes  to 
the  climate  may   l>e  thus  explained.    The  difterent  continental 
m«^s.se8  during  the  summer  become  rapidly  heated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  while  the  surrounding  oi'^ans  are  less  sensitive  to 
its  effects.    As  the  result,  the  lands  bordering  on  the  sea  have  a 
comparatively  mild  temperatiure,  while  the  interior  is  subject  to 
intense  heat.     During  winter,  for   similar  reasons,  the  interior 
becomes  severely  cold,  while  the  sea-girt  shore  still  enjoys  a  much 
milder  temperature.    But  a  greater  modifying  influence  upon  the 
climate  are  the  winds  to  which  it  is  subjects    The  source  of  these 
is  at  the  equator,  where  the  air,  becoming  rarifte^  from  the  eft'ects 
^f  heat,  rises  and  flows  in  va«t  masses  toward  the  poles.    On 
reaching  colder  latitudes  it  descends  to  the  earth,  and  as  an  under- 
current returns  to  the  equator  and  supplies  the  tropical  vacuum 
caused  by  its  previous  ascent.    If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  the  two 
wnder  and  two  upper  currents  woidd  move  at  right  angles  to 
the  equator.    But,  o\*ing  to  its  daily  revolution  from  west  to  east, 
the  under-currents,  as  they  pass  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator 
^here  the  rotation  is  greatest,  fall  behind  the  earth,  and  that  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  flows  from  the  northeast,  and  that  in  the 
southern  from  the  southeast.     In  like  manner  the  upper-currents, 
flowing  from  the  greater  velocity  of  the  equator  toward  the  less  at 
the  poles,  get  in  advance  of  the  earth;  and  the  one  in  the  north 
flows  from  the  southwest,  and  the  other  in  the  south  from  the 
northwest.    K  the  globe  were  a  perfectly  smooth  sphere,  the  flow 
of  the  niinds  as  above  described  would  be  uniform,  but  the  former 
being  crested  with  mountain  chains,  the  latter  are  broken  into  a 
great  variety  of  local  currents.    In  a  belt  of  about  25  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  the  undercurrents  blow  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  and  are  called  trade-winds,  from  their  importance  to  nav- 
igation and  commerce. 

In  making  an  application  of  these  great  primary  currents  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  consequently  to  Illinois,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  southwest  winds,  descending  from  their  equato- 
rial altitude,  become  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  surface  in  our 
latitude.  Besides  these,  the  northeast  trade- winds,  in  their  pro- 
gress toward  the  equator,  impinge  against  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
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Andes,  and  are  deflected  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  mingle 
with  the  winds  from  the  southwest.  In  their  passage  along  tlie 
Andes  Mountains,  and  across  the  Carribbean  Sea  and  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  they  become  charged  with  tropical  heat  and  moisture.  Ou 
entering  the  great  central  valley  of  the  continent,  walled  in  on 
both  sides  by  impassable  mountain  barriers,  they  are  directed  far 
northward,  and,  mingling  with  the  southwest  winds,  disi)eiise  their 
waters,  warmth  and  fertility,  which  are  destined  to  make  it  the 
greatest  theatre  of  human  activities  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
These  winds,  from  local  causes,  frequently  veer  about  to  different 
points  of  the  compass ;  and  in  Illinois  and  other  praiiies  States, 
where  there  are  no  forest  belts  to  break  their  force,  frequently 
sweep  over  the  country  with  the  fury  of  tornadoes.  Almost  every 
year  has  recorded  instancies  of  the  loss  of  Ufe  and  property  from 
this  cause,  and  even  in  the  great  northern  forests  are  tracks  made 
by  their  passage,  as  well  defined  as  the  course  of  the  i^eaper  tlirough 
a  field  of  grain. 


Chapter  III. 
ILLINOIS  ANTIQUITIES— THE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  antiquarians  tbat  three  distinct  races  of 
people  Uved  in  North  America  prior  to  its  occupation  by  the  present 
population.  Of  these  the  builders  of  the  magnificent  cities  whose 
remains  are  found  in  a  number  of  localities  of  Central  America 
were  the  most  civilized.  Judging  from  the  ruins  of  broken  columns, 
fallen  arches  and  the  crumbling  walls  of  temples,  palaces  and  pyr- 
amids, which  in  some  places  for  miles  bestrew  the  ground,  these 
cities  must  have  been  of  great  extent  and  very  populous.  The 
mind  is  almost  startled  at  the  remoteness  of  then*  antiquity,  when 
we  consider  the  vast  sweep  of  time  necessary  to  erect  such  colossal 
structures  of  solid  masonry,  and  afterwartls  convert  them  into  the 
present  utter  wreck.  Comparing  their  complete  desolation  with 
the  ruins  of  Balbec,  PalmjTa,  fiiebes  and  Memphis,  they  must 
have  been  old  when  the  latter  were  being  built.  May  not  America 
then  be  called  the  old  world  instead  of  the  new;  and  may  it  not 
have  contained,  when  these  Central  American  cities  were  erected, 
a  civilization  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  which  contemporane- 
ously existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  made  Egyi>t  the  cradle 
of  eastern  arts  and  science! 

The  second  race,  as  deternuned  by  the  character  of  their  ciA^li- 
zation,  were  the  moiuid  builders,  the  remains  of  whose  works  con- 
stitute the  most  interesting  class  of  antiquities  foimd  within  the 
hinit«  of  the  United  States.    Like  the  ruins  of  Central  America, 
they  antedate  the  moat  ancient  records;  tradition  can  furnish  no 
account  of  them,  and  their  character  can  only  be  partially  gleaned 
from  the  internal  e\idences  which  they  themselves  afford.    They 
consist  of  the  remains  of  what  was  apparently  villages,  altars, 
temples,  idols,  cemeteries,  monuments,  camps,  fortifications,  pleas- 
ure grounds,  etc.    The  failhest  relic  of  this  kind,  discovered  in  a 
iioitheiistem  direction,  was  near  Black  river  on  tlie  south  side  of 
Lake  Ontario.    Thence  they  extend  in  a  southwestern  direction 
by  way  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  Mexican  Gulf,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Youcatan,  into  South  America.    Commencing  in  Cata- 
raugus  county.  New  York,  there  was  a  chain  of  forts  extending 
more  than  50  miles  southwesterly,  not  moi*e  than  4  or  5  miles 
apart,  and  evidently  built  by  a  people  rude  in  the  arts  and  few  in 
numbers.    Further  southward  they  increase  in  number  and  mag- 
nitude.    In  West  Virginia,  near  the  junction  of  Grave  creak  and 
the  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  august  monuments  of  remote  antiquity 
found  in  the  whole  country.    According  to  measurement  it  has  an 
altitude  of  90  feet,  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  100  feet,  and  at  the 
summit  of  45  feet,  while  a  partial  examination  discloses  within  it 
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tlie  existence  of  many  thousands  of  human  skeletons.  In  Ohio, 
where  the  mounds  have  been  carefully  examined,  are  found  some 
of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  that  occur  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  among  a  number  of 
curious  works,  was  a  rectangular  fort  containing  40  acres,  encircled 
by  a  wall  of  earth  10  feet  high,  and  perforated  with  oi^enings 
resembling  gateways.  In  the  mound  near  the  fort  were  found  the 
remains  of  a  sword,  which  appeared  to  have  been  buried  with  its 
owner.  Resting  on  the  forehead  were  found  three  large  copper 
bosses,  plated  with  silver  and  attached  to  a  leather  buckler.  Near 
the  side  of  the  body  was  a  plate  of  silver,  which  had  perhaps  been 
the  upper  part  of  a  coi)per  scabbartl,  portions  of  which  were  filled 
with  iron  rust,  doubtless  the  remains  of  a  sword.  A  fort  of  similar 
construction  and  dimensions  was  found  on  Licking  river,  near 
Newark.  Eight  gateways  pierced  the  walls,  and  were  guarded  by 
mounds  directly  opposite  each  on  the  inside  of  the  work.  At  Cir- 
cle ville,  on  the  Scioto,  there  were  two  fort«  in  juxtaposition ;  the 
one  an  exact  circle  60  i-ods  in  diameter,  and  the  other  a  i)erfect 
square,  55  rods  on  each  side.  The  circular  fortification  was  sur- 
roiuided  by  two  walls,  with  an  intei-\  ening  ditch  20  feet  in  depth. 
On  Paint  creek,  15  miles  west  of  ChiUicothe,  besides  other  exten- 
sive works,  was  discovered  the  remains  of  a  walled  town.  It  was 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  3(K)  feet  in  altitude,  and  encom- 
passed by  a  wall  10  feet  in  hight,  made  of  stone  in  their  natural 
state.  The  area  thus  inclosed  contained  130  iicres.  On  the  south 
side  of  it  there  were  found  the  remains  of  what  api)eaj'ed  originally 
to  have  been  a  row  of  furnaces  or  smith-shops,  about  which  cinders 
were  found  several  feet  in  depth.  In  the  bed  of  the  creek,  which 
washes  the  foot  of  the  hill,  were  found  wells  which  had  been  cut 
through  solid  rock.  They  were  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  neatly  walled  with  jointed  stones,  and,  at  the  time  of  discovery, 
cov(;red  over  by  circular  stones.  So  numerous  were  works  of  this 
kind  in  Ohio  it  would  reiiuire  a  large  volume  to  speak  of  them  in 
detail. 

Along  the  Mississippi  they  reach  their  maximum  size  and  contain 
some  of  the  most  interesting  relics.  The  number  of  mounds  found 
here  at  an  early  day  were  estimated  at  more  than  3,000,  the  smallest 
of  which  were  not  less  than  20  feet  in  hight,  and  100  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base.  A  large  number  of  them  were  found  in  Illinois, 
but,  unfortunately,  most  of  those  who  have  examined  them  were 
little  qualified  to  furnish  correct  information  respecting  their  real 
character.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  State  has  never 
ordered  a  survey  of  these  works  by  i)er8on8  qualified  to  do  the 
subject  justice.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  have  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  but  it  is  believed  a  sufficient  number  still  remain  to 
justify  an  examination.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  assumed,  from 
what  is  already  known  resi)ecting  them,  that  they  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  singular  earthworks  in  this  State  was  found  in 
the  lead  region  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Sinsinawa  creek.  It  resembled  some  huge  animal,  the  head, 
ears,  nose,  legs  and  tail  and  general  outline  of  which  l>eing  as  per- 
fect as  if  made  by  men  versed  in  modem  art.  The  ridge  on  which 
it  was  situated  stands  on  the  prairie,  300  yards  wide,  100  feet  in 
hight,  and  roimded  on  the  top  by  a  deep  deposit  of  clay.    Cen- 
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trally,  along  the  line  of  ite  summit  and  thrown  up  in  the  form  of 
an  eniliankmcnt  three  feet  high,  extended  the  outline  of  a  quadru* 
ped,  measuring  250  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  having  a  width  of  body  at  the  center  of  18  feet    The 
heaid  was  35  feet  in  length,  the  ears  10,  legs  60,  and  tail  75.    The 
corvatore  in  both  the  fore  and  hind  legs  was  natural  to  an  animal 
lying  on  its  side.    The  general  outline  of  the  figure  most  nearly 
.  tesembled  the  extinct  animal  known  to  geologists  as  the  Megathe- 
rium.   The  question  naturally  arises,  by  whom  and  for  what  pur- 
pose was  this  earth  figure  raised.    Some  have  conjectured  that 
numbers  of  this  now  extinct  animal  Uved  and  roamed  over  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  when  the  mound  builders  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that  their 
wonder  and  admiration,  excited  by  the  colossal  dimensions  of  these 
huge  creatures,  found  expression  in  the  erection  of  this  figiu-e. 
The  bones  of  some  similar  gigantic  animals  were  exhiuned  on  this 
stieam  about  3  miles  from  the  same  place.* 

David  Dale  Owen,  a  celebrated  western  geologist,  in  his  report 
to  the  land  office  in  1839,  refers  to  a  number  of  figiu-es,  similar  to 
the  one  above  described,  as  existing  in  Wisconsin.  He  thuiks  they 
were  connected  with  thetotemic  system  of  the  Indians  who  formerly 
dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  country.  When,  for  example  a  distin- 
guished chief  died,  he  infers  that  his  clansmen  raised  over  his  body 
a  moniid  resembling  the  animal  which  had  been  used  as  a  symbol 
to  de.sigiiate  his  family. 

Mr.  Breckenridge,  who  examined  the  antiquities  of  the  western 
countr>^  in  1817,  speaking  of  the  moimds  m  the  American  Bottom, 
says:  "  The  great  number  and  the  extremely  large  size  of  some 
of  them  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing,  with  other  circumstances, 
evidence  of  their  antiquity.  I  have  sometimes  been  induced  to 
think  that  at  the  i)eriod  when  they  were  constructed  there  was  a 
pofHilatiou  here  as  numerous  as  that  which  once  animated  the 
borders  of  t^e  Nile  or  of  the  Euphrates  or  of  Mexico.  The  most 
numerous  as  well  as  considerable  of  these  remains  are  found  in 
precisely  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  traces  of  a  numer- 
ous population  might  be  looked  for,  namely,  fi-om  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Illinois  river, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  St.  Francis  to  the  Missoiui.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  cities  similar  to  those  of  ancient  Mexico,  of 
Several  hundred  thousand  souls,  have  existed  in  this  country." 

Says  Mr.  0.  Atwater,  the  author  of  an  able  work  on  the  antiqui- 
fe  of  Ohio:  "  Nearly  opi)osite  St.  Louis  there  are  traces  of  two 
8och  cities,  in  the  distance  of  5  miles.  They  were  situated  on  the 
Oahokia,  which  crosses  the  American  Bottom  opposite  St.  Louis. 
One  of  the  mounds  is  800  yards  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
100  feet  in  hight." 

The  following  description  of  this  mound,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  is  condensed  fix)m  an  article  in  the  Belleville 
Eagle:  It  is  situated  6^  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Monk's  mound,  from  the  Monks  of  Ia\  Trappe 
having  settled  on  and  around  it.  It  is  an  irregular  oblong,  ex- 
tending north  and  south,  and  its  shortest  sides  east  and  west. 
The  top  contains  about  3J  acres,  and  about  half  way  do^^^l  the 
sides  is  a  terrace,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  mound,  and 
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sufficiently  broad  to  afford  sites  for  a  number  of  spacious  build- 
ings. The  present  want  of  regularity  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
rains,  which,  during  a  long  interval  of  time,  has  so  changed  it« 
surface  that  the  original  design  of  its  builders  has  been  lost.  A 
Mr.  Hill,  who  lived  on  it.  in  making  an  excavation  for  an  ice-house 
on  the  northwest  part,  lound  human  bones  and  white  pottery  in 
large  quantities.  The  bones,  which  crumbled  to  dust  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  were  larger  than  common,  and  the  teeth  were 
double  in  jfront  as  well  as  behind.  A  well  dug  by  Mr.  Hill,  whose 
dwelling  was  on  the  summit,  passed  through  several  strata  of 
earth,  and,  it  is  said,  the  remains  of  weeds  and  grass  were  discov- 
ered between  the  layers,  the  color  of  which  was  still  visible  and 
bright  as  when  they  were  first  inhumed.  The  writer  thinks  this 
portion  of  the  American  Bottom  might  with  propriety  be  called 
tlie  city  of  moimds,  for  in  less  than  a  mile  square  there  are  60  or 
80  of  every  size  and  form,  none  of  which  are  more  than  one-third 
as  large  as  the  Monk's  mound.  They  extend  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, five  miles  or  more,  along  the  Cahokia. 

Notwithstanding  the  authorities  referred  to  above,  recent  obser- 
vations render  it  highly  probable  that  these  mounds  are  portions 
of  the  original  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  like  islands,  were 
not  whoUy  washed  away  by  its  waters.  Professor  Worthen,  oiu* 
State  Geologist,  and  others,  think  that  the  material  of  which  they 
are  compost,  and  its  stratification,  correspond  exactly  in  these 
particulars  with  the  opposite  bluffs. 

The  greatest  evidence  of  art  which  they  exhibit  is  their  form. 
The  base  of  the  large  mound,  before  denudation  changed  it,  had 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  well  defined  right-angles  could 
not  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  water.  Its  terrace,  and  the 
same  features  which  distinguished  the  mounds  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  at  St.  Louis,  at  Marietta,  Portsmouth,  Paint  Creek 
and  Circleville,  Ohio,  and  large  numbers  of  them  in  Mexico,  are 
remarkable  coincidences,  if  thej'^  are  not  works  of  art.  It  is  well 
known  tliat  the  ancients,  instead  of  throwing  up  mounds,  in 
some  instances  selected  natural  elevations  and  shaped  them  with 
terraces  for  sites  of  altars  and  temples,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  character  of  the  mounds  in  the  American  Bottom.  Though 
not  originally  intended  for  graves,  they  were  subsequently  used  as 
such  by  the  Indians,  that  their  dead  might  be  above  the  floods  of 
the  MississippL 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  these,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  artificial  character  of  others  in  many  localities. 
Pioneer  evidence  states  that  at  an  early  date  copper,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  implements,  exceeding  in  their  workmanship  the 
skill  of  the  present  Indians,  were  taken  from  the  moimds  of  South- 
em  Illinois.  The  existence  of  this  metal  in  these  earthworks  re- 
fers them  to  the  era  of  the  mound  builders,  as  the  Indians  are 
ignorant  of  the  process  of  working  it,  and  never  used  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  implements.  The  copper  so  frequently  discovered 
in  mounds  in  the  United  States  doubtless  came  from  the  region  of 
Lake  Superior.  Mines  have  been  examined  here  extending  over 
large  areas,  the  working  of  which  antedates  all  existing  records 
or  Indian  traditions.  Another  of  the  many  evidences  of  tribes, 
who  must  have  inhabited  this  country  at  a  remote  period,  was 
found  a  few  years  since  at  the  Illinois  Salines.    Fragments  of  pot- 
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teiy,  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  exhumed  some  30  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  aud  had  evidently  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt  by  the  mound  builders,  or  some  other  ancient  people,  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  Indians.  The  artificial  character  of  these 
works  not  being  a  controverted  point,  the  inquiry  arises  who  were 
their  builders  f  The  hypothesis  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Algonquin  and  other  tribes  found  living  in  their  midst,  when 
first  visited  by  Europeans,  but  illy  accords  with  the  evidence  fttr- 
Dished  by  an  examination  of  the  facts.  These  curious  relics  are 
fragments  of  a  history  which  point  to  a  people  different  in  physi- 
cal structure  from  the  red  men,  and  greatly  in  advance  of  them  in 
art  and  civilization^  The  latter  in  general  are  a  tall,  rather  slen- 
der, straight-limbed  i)eople,  while  the  former  were  short  and  thick 
set,  had  low  foreheads,  hign  cheek  bones^  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  large  eyes  and  broad  chins.  Their  limbs  were  short  and 
stout,  while  their  whole  physique  more  closely  resembled  that  of 
tiie  German  than  any  existing  race.  The  remains  of  their  art  also 
indicated  a  people  wholly  distinct.  Fix)m  these  tumuli  have  been 
taken  silver,  iron  and  copper  implements,  exhibiting  in  their  con- 
struction a  aegree  of  skill  greatly  exceeding  Indian  ingenuity  and 
workmanship.  The  large  number  of  medals,  bracelets,  pipes,  and 
other  instruments  made  of  copper,  show  that  its  use  among  them 
was  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  other  metals.  They 
may  have  possessed  the  lost  art  of  hardening  it,  for  cut  stone  is 
occasionaDy  found  in  some  of  their  works.  The  manufacture  of 
earthenware  was  one  of  their  most  advanced  arts ;  vessels  made 
from  calcareous  breccia  have  been  taken  from  their  tombs,  equal  in 
quality  to  any  now  made  in  Italy  from  the  same  material  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  were  urns,  containing  bones,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  burnt  before  they  were  deiwsited  iii  them. 
Mirrors,  made  of  isinglas,  were  of  ft^uent  occurrence  in  the 
mounds.  Many  of  them  were  large  and  elegant,  and  must  have 
answered  well  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  Could 
they  speak,  they  would  doubtless  tell  us  that  the  primitive  belles, 
vhose  charms  they  reflected,  had  the  same  fondness  for  personal 
decoration  that  distinguishes  their  sisters  of  the  present  day. 

Their  habitations  must  have  been  tents,  structures  of  wood,  or 
some  other  i)erishable  material ;  otherwise  their  remains  would 
have   been    numerous.     The  remains,  however,  of    fire-places, 
hearths  and  chimneys,  imbedded  in  the  aUuvial  banks  of  the  Ohio 
and  Muskingum  rivers,  are  frequently  brought  to  light  by  the  ac- 
tion of  their  waters.    The  Indians  of  these  localities  never  erected 
such  works ;  while  their  great  depth  below  the  surface,  and  its 
heavy  growth  of  trees,  is  evidence  that  they  w^ere  not  made  by  Eu- 
ropeans, hence  must  be  referred  to  the  mound  builders.    E\'idence 
of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  what  has  been 
said  is  deemed  sufficient. 

Not  only  had  the  mound  builders  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  arts,  but  they  were  not  wholly  wanting  in  scientific  attainments. 
The  lines  of  nearly  all  their  works,  where  the  situation  would  admit 
of  it,  conform  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Had  their  authors  no 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  they  could  never  have  determined  the 
imnts  of  the  compass  with  such  exactness  as  their  works  indicate. 
This  noble  science,  which  in  modem  times  has  given  us  such  ex- 
tended views  of  the  universe;  was  among  the  first  in  the  earlier 
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ages  to  arrest  the  attention  of  mankind.  Tlie  pastoral  life  of  primi- 
tive times,  when  men  dwelt  in  tents,  or  the  open  air,  with  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  full  view,  was  very  favorable  to  the  study  of 
astronomy. 

K  the  mound  builders  were  not  the  ancestors  of  our  Indians, 
who  were  they  t  The  oblivion  which  has  closed  over  them  is  so 
complete  that  only  conjectures  can  be  given  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Those  who  do  not  believe  in  tlic  common  parentage  of  man- 
kind contend  that  they  were  an  indigenous  race  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  Others,  with  more  plausibility,  think  they  came  from 
the  east,  and  imagine  that  they  can  see  coincidences  in  the  religion 
of  the  Hindoos  and  Southern  Tartars  and  the  supposed  theology  of 
the  mound  builders.  An  idol  was  found  in  a  tomb  near  Nashville, 
consisting  of  three  busts,  representing  a  man  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
On  the  head  of  each  were  car^'ed  the  sacred  fillet  and  cake  with 
which,  in  ancient  Greece,  during  sacrifices,  the  heads  of  the  idol, 
the  victim,  and  priest  were  bound.  The  Greeks  are  supposed  to 
have  borrowed  these  sacred  appliances  from  the  Persians,  with 
whom  they  had  frequent  wars  and  an  intimate  maritime  inter- 
course. Another  idol,  consisting  of  tliree  heads  united  at  the 
back,  was  taken  from  a  tomb  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Cumber- 
land river.  Their  features,  which  were  expressive,  exhibited  in  a 
striking  manner  the  lineaments  of  the  Tartar  countenance.  It  has 
been  fiirther  observed  that  wherever  there  was  a  gix)up  of  mounds 
three  of  them  were  uniformly  larger  and  more  favorably  situated 
than  the  rest.  The  triune  character  of  these  images  and  mounds 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  three  principal  gods  of  the  Hindoos, 
Brahmin,  Vishnoo  and  Siva.  This  supposition  has  been  farther 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  in  many  moimds  of  murex  shells, 
which  were  sacred  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  used  as  material 
in  the  construction  of  their  idols,  and  as  the  musical  instruments 
of  their  Tritons.  In  digging  a  well  near  Nashville,  a  clay  vessel 
was  foimd  20  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  of  a  globose  form, 
terminating  at  the  top  with  a  female  head,  the  featui*es  of  which 
were  strongly  marked  and  Asiatic.  The  crown  of  the  head  was 
coverexl  with  a  cap  of  pyramidal  form  resembling  the  Asiatic  heml- 
dress.  The  vessel  was  found  sitting  on  a  rock  frx)m  under  which 
issued  a  stream  of  water,  and  may  have  been  used  at  the  fountain 
in  performing  the  ablutions  enjoined  by  some  of  the  oriental  re- 
ligions. Indeed,  for  this  purpose  the  temples  and  altars  of  the 
Hindoos  are  always  erected  on  the  banks  of  some  river,  as  the 
Ganges  and  other  sacred  streams,  and  the  same  practice  was  ob- 
served by  the  authors  of  the  American  tumuh. 

From  evidence  of  this  kind  it  is  inferred  that  this  people  came 
from  Asia,  and  that  their  migrations,  like  those  from  Eumpe  at 
the  present  day,  were  made  at  difterent  times  and  from  dilierent 
coimtries. 

They  were  no  doubt  idolators,  and  it  has  been  coiyectured  that 
the  sun  was  an  object  of  adoration.  The  mounds  were  generally 
built  in  a  situation  affording  a  view  of  the  rising  sun.  When  in- 
closed with  walls  their  gateways  were  toward  the  east  The  ciives 
in  which  they  were  occasionally  found  buried  always  oi)ened  in  the 
same  direction.  Whenever  a  moimd  was  partially  inclosed  by  a 
semicircular  pavement,  it  was  on  the  east  side.  When  bodies  were 
buried  in  graves,  as  was  frxsquently  the  case,  they  lay  in  an  east- 
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era  and  western  direction;  and  finally,  medals  have  been  found 
representing  the  sun  and  his  rays  of  light. 

At  what  period  they  came  to  this  country  is  likewise  a  matter 
of  speculation.  From  the  comparatively  rude  state  of  the  arts 
among  them,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  time  was  very  remote. 
Their  axes  were  made  of  stone ;  their  raiment,  judging  from  the 
fragments  which  have  been  discovered,  consistecf  of  the  barks  of 
treejj  interwoven  with  feathers;  and  their  military  works  were  such 
as  a  people  would  erect  who  had  just  passed  from  the  hunter  to 
the  pastoral  state  of  society.  The  line  of  foi-ts  alreatiy  refen-ed  to, 
in  New  York,  ij^-ere  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  was  origi- 
nally the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  By  the  recession  of  the 
waters,  they  are  now  from  3  to  5  miles  distant  from  their  original 
hmitfi.  The  surface,  which  became  exposed  by  the  retirement  of 
the  waters,  is  now  covered  with  a  vegetable  mold  from  0  to  10 
inches  deep,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supi)osed  that  a  long  inter- 
val of  time  was  required  for  the  production  4)f  the  forests  by  whose 
decomposition  it  was  formed.  But  a  much  longe:^  inter\'al  would 
be  required  for  the  Niagara  to  deex>en  its  channel  and  thus  cause 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  in  the  lake. 

What  finally  became  of  this  people  is  another  query  which  has 
been  extensively  discussed.    The  fact  that  their  works  extend  into 
Mexico  and  Peru  has  induced  the  belief  that  it  was  their  posterity 
that  dwelt  in  these  countries  when  they  were  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards.    The  Mexican  and  Peruvian  works,  with  the  exception 
of  their  greater  magnitude,  are  similar.    Belies  common  to  all  of 
them  have  been  occasionally  found,  and  it  is  believe<l  that  the  reli- 
gious uses  which  they  subserved  were  the  same.    One  of  the  prin- 
cipal deities  of  the  South  Americans  was  the  god  of  the  sliining 
mirror,  so  called  because  he  was  supposed  to  reflect,  like  a  mirror, 
his  dirine  perfections.  The  same  god  was  also  a  Mexican  divinity ; 
and  while  other  deities  were  symbolized  by  images^  this  one  was 
represented  by  a  mirror,  and  held  in  great  veneration  as  the  un- 
knoMTu  god  of  the  universe.    Isinglas,  common  iji  the  mounds  in 
tbe  United  States,  was  the  material  generally  employed  for  the 
construction  of  mirrors  hi  Mexico ;  but  in  South  America,  obsidan, 
a  volcanic  product,  which  answered  the  same  purpose,  was  more 
frequently  used.    If,  indeed,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  the 
progeny  of  the  more  ancient  mound  builders,  then  Spanish  mpacity 
for  gold  was  the  cause  of  their  overthrow  and  final  extermination. 
A  thousand  other  interesting  queries  naturally  arise  respecting 
these  nations  which  now  rejwse  under  the  ground,  but  the  most 
searching  investigation  can  only  give  us  vague  speculations  for 
answers.    No  historian  has  preserved  the  names  of  their  mighty 
chieftains  nor  given  an  account  of  their  exploits,  and  even  ti-adi- 
tion  is  silent  respecting  them.   If  we  knock  at  the  tombs,  no  spirit 
comes  back  with  a  response,  and  only  a  sepulchral.echo  of  forget- 
falness  and  death  reminds  us  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  unlock 
the  mysterious  past  upon  which  oblivion  has  fixed  its  seal.    How 
forcibly  their  mouldering  bones  and  i>erishing  relics  remind  us  of 
the  transitory  character  of  human  existence.    Generation  after 
generation  lives,  moves  and  is  no  more ;  time  has  strewn  the  track 
of  its  ruthless  march  with  the  jfragments  of  mighty  empires ;  and 
at  length  not  even  their  names  nor  works  have  an  existence  in  the 
specu&tioDS  of  those  who  take  their  places. 


Chapter  IV. 
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The  third  distinct  race  which,  according  to  ethnologists,  has  in- 
habited North  America,  is  the  present  Indians.  When  visited  by 
early  European  pioneers  they  were  without  cultivation,  refinement 
or  literature,  and  far  behind  their  precursors,  the  mound  builders, 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  question  of  their  origin  has  long 
interested  archeologists,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  they  have 
been  called  on  to  answer.  One  hypothesis  is  that  they  are  an 
original  race  indigeneous  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Those  who 
entertain  this  view  think  their  peculiarities  of  physical  structure 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  common  parentage  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Prominent  among  these  distinctive  traits  is  the  hair, 
which  in  the  red  man  is  round,  in  the  white  man  oval,  and  in  the 
black  man  flat.  In  the  pile  of  the  European  the  coloring  matter 
is  distributed  by  means  of  a  centi^al  canal,  but  in  that  of  the  Indian 
it  is  incorporated  in  the  fibrous  structure.  Brown,  who  has  made 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  these  varieties  of  hair,  concludes 
that  they  are  radically  different,  and  belong  to  three  distinct 
branches  of  the  human  family,  which,  instead  of  a  common,  have 
had  a  trinary  origin.  Since,  therefore,  these  and  other  peciUiar 
ethnological  features  are  characteristic  only  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  America,  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  indigenous  to  this 
part  of  the  globe. 

A  more  common  supposition,  however,  is  that  they  are  a  deriva- 
tive race,  and  sprang  from  one  or  more  of  the  ancient  peoples 
of  Asia.  In  the  absence  of  all  authentic  history,  and  when  even 
tradition  is  wanting,  any  attempt  to  point  out  the  particular  theater 
of  their  origin  must  prove  unsatisfactory.  They  are  perhaps  an 
offshoot  of  Shemitic  parentage,  and  some  imagine,  from  their  tribal 
organization  and  some  faint  coincidences  of  language  and  religion, 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Others, 
with  as  much  propriety,  contend  that  their  progenitors  were  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  and  that  the  Brahmin  idea,  which  uses  the  sun 
to  symbolize  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  sun  worship  of  the  Indians.  They  also  see  in  the  Hindoo  poly- 
theism, with  its  30,000  divinities,  a  theology  corresponding  with 
the  innumerable  minor  Indian  deities,  of  which  birds,  qimdrupeds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes  are  made  the  symbols.  The  Persians,  and 
other  primitive  oriental  stocks,  and  even  the  nations  of  Europe,  if 
the  testimony  of  different  antiquarians  could  be  accepted,  might 
claim  the  honor  of  first  j>eopling  America. 

Though  the  exact  place  of  origin  may  never  be  known,  yet  the 
striking  coincidences  of  physical  organization  between  the  oriental 
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types  of  mankind  and  the  Indians,  point  unmistakably  to  some 
paurt  of  Asia  as  the  place  whence  they  emigrated.    Instead  of 
1800  years,  the  time  of  their  roving  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
as  determined  by  Spanish  interpretation  of  their  pictographic 
records,  the  interval  has  perhaps  been  thrice  that  period.    Their 
leligions,  superstitions  and  ceremonies,  if  of  foreign  origin,  exi- 
dently  belong  to  the  crude  theologies  prevalent  in  the  last  cen- 
triries  before  the  introduction  of  Mahometanism  or  Christianity. 
Scarcely  3000  ye^rs  would  suffice  to  blot  out  perhaps  almost  every 
trace  of  the  language  they  brought  with  them  from  the  Asiatic 
cradle  of  the  race,  and  introduce  the  present  diversity  of  abori- 
ginal tongues.    Like  their  oriental  progenitors  they  have  lived  for 
centuries  without  progress,  while  the  Caucassian  variety  of  the 
race,  under  the  transforming  power  of  art,  science,  and  improved 
BjTstems  of  civil  polity,  have  made  the  most  rapid  advancement. 
At  the  time  of  their  departure  eastward,  a  great  current  of  emi- 
gration flowed  westward  to  Euro^ie,  making  it  a  great  arena  of 
human  effort  and  improvement.    Thence  proceeding  ferther  west- 
vanl  it  met  in  America,  the  midway  station  in  the  circuit  of  the 
globe,  the  opposing  current  direct  from  Asia.    The  shock  of  the  first 
contact  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict  which  has  since 
been  waged  by  the  rival  sons  of  Shem  and  Japheth.     The  first 
tboughtof  the  Indian,  when  hostilities  commenced  on  the  Atlantic 
border,  was  to  retire  westward.    It  was  from  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies,  according  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  they  had  come, 
and  in  the  same  undefined  region  they  located  their  paradise  or 
happy  hunting  ground.    To  employ  an  aboriginal  allegorj^,  "The 
Indians  had  long  discerned  a  dai*k  cloud  in  the  heavens,  coming 
from  the  east,  which  threatened  them  with  disaster  and  death. 
Slowly  rising  at  first,  it  seemed  shadow,  but  soon  changed  to  sub- 
stance.   When  it  reached  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies  it  as- 
fumed  a  darker  hue ;  deep  murmurs,  as  of  thunder,  were  heard  : 
it  was  impelled  westward  by  strong  wind,  and  shot  forth  forked 
tongues  of  lightning.'' 

The  movement  of  the  sombre  cloud  typified  the  advance  of  labor, 
science  and  civilization.    Poutiac  foresaw  the  coming  storm  when 
he  beheld  the  French  flag  and  French  supremacy  stricken  down 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham.    To  the  British  officer  sent  westward 
to  secure  the  fruits  of  victory,  he  said :  "I  stand  in  thy  path."  To 
the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  nations  in  council,  he  unfolded  his 
Schemes  of  opx)osition,  depicted  the  disasters  which  would  attend 
the  coming  rush  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  climaxed  his  invective 
against  the  hated  enemy  with  the  exclamation,  "Drive  the  dogs 
wiio  wear  red  clothing  into  the  sea."     Fifty  years  after  the  defeat 
of  Pontiac,  Tecumse^  emulating  his  example,  plotted  the  conspi- 
racy of  the  Wabash.    He  brought  to  his  aid  the  powerfid  influ- 
ence of  tlie  Indian  priest-hood ;  for  years  the  forest  haunts  of  his 
clansmen  rang  with  his  stirring  appeals,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
West  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  white  invaders.   But  Tecumseh  fell 
a  mart>T  to  his  cause,  and  the  second  attempt  to  turn  back  the  tide 
of  civilization  was  a  failure.    The  Appalachian  tribes,  under  the 
leadership  of  Tuscaloosa,  next  waged  a  continuous  war  of  three 
years  against  the  southern  frontiers.    The  contlict  terminated  by 
the  sublime  act  of  its  leader,  who,  after  a  reward  had  been  oflfered 
for  his  head,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
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countrymen.  After  this  defeat,  the  southern  tribes  abandoned 
their  long  cherished  idea  of  re-establishing  Indian  supremacy.  A 
last  and  fruitless  eflbrt  of  this  kind,  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Illi- 
nois, placed  the  vast  domain  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  hands 
of  the  ruthless  conquerors.* 

Algonquins  and  Iroquois, — Of  the  several  great  branches  of 
North  American  Indians,  as  determined  by  sameness  of  language 
and  mental  and  physical  type,  the  only  ones  entitled  to  considera- 
tion in  Illinois  lustory,  are  the  Algonquin,  and  incidentally  the 
Iroquois.  Before  the  encroachments  of  Europeans  caused  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  they  occupied  most  of  the  United 
States  between  the  35th  and  6()th  parallels  of  latitudes,  and  the 
60th  and  105th  meridians  of  longitude.  They  were  Algonquins 
whom  Cartier  found  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  whom  the 
English  discovered  himting  and  fishing  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Maine  to  the  Carolinaa.  They  were  tribes  of  this  lineage  whom 
Jesuit  missionaries  taught  to  repeat  prayers  and  sing  avis  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Uluiois,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  and  Hudson  Bay.  The  same  great  family  waged  war 
with  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  entered  into  a  covenant  of 
peace  with  Penn,  and  furnished  a  Pocahontas  to  intercede  for  the 
life  of  the  adventurous  founder  of  Virginia. 

The  starting  point  in  the  wanderings  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  on 
the  continent,  as  determined  by  tradition  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
maize,  their  favorite  cereal,  was  in  the  southwest.  It  is  conjectured 
as  they  passed  up  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  their 
numbers  were  augumented  by  accessions  from  nomadic  clans  pass- 
through  the  central  and  southern  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Then,  turning  eastward  across  the  Mississippi,  the  southern  mar- 

fin  01  the  broad  track  pursued  toward  the  Atlantic  was  about  the 
5th  parallel,  the  limits  reached  in  this  direction  by  these  tribes. 
This  would  place  in  the  central  line  of  march,  Illinois,  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions,  where  the  first  European  explorers  found  com 
extensively  cultivated  and  used  as  an  article  of  food.  On  reaching 
the  Atlantic  they  moved  northeasterly  along  the  seaboanl  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  introducing  along  their  track  the  cul- 
tivation of  maize,  without  which  many  of  the  early  British  colo- 
nists must  have  perished.  Next,  ascending  the  St.  La\vrence  and 
the  great  lakes,  they  spread  northward  and  westward  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  In  this  wide  dispersion  the  original  stock  was  broken 
into  minor  tribes ;  each,  in  the  course  of  time,  deviating  in  speech 
from  the  parent  language,  and  fonning  a  dialect  of  its  own.  The 
head  of  the  migratory  column,  circling  round  tlie  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  recrossed  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction  above  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  passed  by  way  of  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan into  the  present  limits  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Thus, 
after  revohing  in  an  irregular  elipse  of  some  3000  miles  in  diame- 
ter, they  fell  into  the  original  track  eastward. 

The  territory  of  the  Iroquois  lay  like  an  island  in  this  vast  area 
of  Algonquin  population.  They  hail  three  conflicting  tnwlitions 
of  their  origin:  that  they  came  from  the  west,  from  the  north,  and 
spnmg  from  the  soil  on  which  they  lived.  Tlieir  confeileracy  at 
first  consisted  of   5  tribes,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 

^Schoolcraft's,  Part  5;  Spencer's  mstory  of  the  United  States 
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Cftyngas  and  Seuecas,  to  which  a  6th,  the  Tnscaroras  was  after- 
wards added.    Each  tribe  had  a  separate  x>olitical  organization  in 
which  the  sachems  were  the  ruling  spirits.    When  foreign  tribes 
weie  to  be  consnlted,  or  the  general  interests  of  the  confederacy 
required  deliberation,  the  sachems  of  the  several  tribes  met  in 
general  cooncil.  Hasty  writers,  judging  from  their  successes  without 
eareMly  studying  their  character  and  history,  have  greatly  over- 
rated their  virtues.    There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  success  in  war,  but 
it  was  rather  the  result  of  circumstances  than  inherent  worth.   Not- 
withstanding thdr  much  lauded  eloquence,  diplomacy  and  courage, 
there  is  httle  doubt  that  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  same  latitude 
were  in  these  respects  fully  their  equals.    As  it  regards  cranial 
indications,  the  Iroquois  had  an  excessive  development  at  the 
ba^illar  region,  and  the  Algonquins  a  larger  intellectual  lobe,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  two  races  corresponds  with  their  cerebral  dif- 
ferences.   It  is  well  known  that  for  the  exhibition  of  bnitish  ferocity 
in  battle,  and  the  fiendish  butchery  of  prisoners,  the  former  were 
without  rivals.    Missionary  evidence  states  that  it  was  they  who 
first  tanght  the  Illinois  the  cruel  practice  of  burning  prisoners  at 
the  8take.    But  admitting  their  natural  superiority  they  must  have 
lost  it  by  amalgamation,  for  it  was  customary  with  them  to  repair 
their  constant  losses  in  war  by  adopting  into  their  families  the 
women  and  children    captured  from  their  Algonquin   enemies. 
This  infusion  of  blood,  if  in  a  few  generations  it  did  not  give  the 
foreip  dement  the  ascendancy,  must  have  greatly  modified  the 
original  stock.    Indeed  some  of  the  adopted  Algonquins  became 
afterwsuds  their  prominent  chiefs. 

Their  success  in  war  was  in  a  great  measure  the  resnlt  of  local 

and  other  advantages.     Possessing  a  territory  included  in  the 

present  hmits  of  New  York,  it  gave  them  ready  access  to  the 

nations  living  on  the  western  lakes ;  while  the  Mohawk  and  the 

Hudson  fiimished  them  a  highway  to  the  tribes  of  the  sea-coast. 

Having  by  savage  barbarity  converted  all  the  surrounding  nations 

iiito  enemies,  necessity  taught  them  the  advantage  of  union,  fixity 

of  habitation  made  them  superior  in  agriculture,  while  a  passion 

fe  war  gave  them  a  preeminence  in  the  arts  best  suited  to  gratify 

.^eir  inordinate  lust  for  blood.    Deprived  of  these  advantages  it 

j^  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  been  long  able  to  cope  with 

^ft  tribes  which  they  outraged  by  incessant  attacks. 

The  Algonquin  tribes  were  too  widely  dispersed  to  admit  of  a 
^neral  confederacy ;  the  interposition  of  great  lakes  and  rivers 
*|*^vented  concert  of  action,  and  hence  each  community  had  to 
^^utend  single-handed  with  the  united  enemy.  Even  in  these  une- 
^lal  contests  they  were  sometimes  the  conquerors,  as  instanced  in 
.Me  triumph  of  the  Illinois  on  the  banks  of  the  Iroquois,  a  stream 
^^  our  State  whose  name  still  commemorates  the  victor^'. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  petty  broils  of  tribal  warfare,  but  the 
^erce  conflicts  with  the  civilized  intruders  upon  their  soil,  that  a 
^rrect  opinion  is  to  be  formed  of  these  rival  races.    In  these 
V)loody  struggles,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  entire  aboriginal 
)>opulation,  it  was  that  the  Algonquins  evinced  their  great  superi- 
ority.    Unlike  the  Iroquois,  who,  in  their  haughty  independence, 
disdained  to  go  beyond  their  own  narrow  resdins  for  assistance^ 
suid  who,  in  their  great  thirst  for  carnage,  even  destroyed  kindred 
nations,  the  Algonq'jiins  formed  the  most  extensive  alliance  to 
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resist  the  encroachments  of  their  English  destroyers.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  King  Philip's  war,  who,  with  his  Algouquiu  braves, 
spread  teiTor  and  desohition  throughout  New  England.  Panic- 
stricken  at  his  audacity  and  success^  the  PnritaHS  imagined  they 
saw  dire  portents  of  calamities  in  the  air  and  sky,  and  shadowy 
troops  of  careeiing  horsemen  imprinted  on  the  fiaee  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  This  compactly  formed  confederacy  of  tribes  was  over- 
thrown; but  it  cost  the  Colonists,  with  their  superior  numbers, 
discipline  and  weai>ons,  a  bloody  contest  to  accomplish  it.  Such, 
too,  was  the  character  of  the  culminating  struggle  of  the  red  race, 
some  90  years  later,  for  the  dominion  of  the  western  wilderness. 
Never  before  had  the  Indians  exhibited  such  feats  of  courage, 
such  skill  in  diplomacy  and  such  strategy  in  wiir;  and  never  before^ 
.  nor  afterwards,  were  their  eitorts  attended  with  such  terrible  con- 
sequences. With  an  Algonquin  chief  and  Algonquin  warriors-as 
the  controlling  spirits,  a  confederacy  of  continental  proportions 
was  the  result,  embracing  in  its  alliance  the  tribes  of  every  name 
and  lineage,  from  tlie  noilhem  lakes  to  the  gulf  on  the  south. 
Pontiac,  having  breathe^l  into  them  his  implacable  hate  of  the 
English  intruders,  ordered  tlie  conflict  to  commence,  and  all  the 
British  colonies  trembled  before  the  desolating  fury  of  the  onset. 
Of  the  tribes  of  Algonquin  lineage  which  formerly  dwelt  in 
Illinois,  those  bearing  the  name  of  the  State  were  the  most  numer- 
ous. Judging  from  tlie  graves  which  were  thickly  planted  over  the 
prairieSp  they  must  at  an  early  date  have  been  a  prominent  theater 
of  aboriginal  acti\ities.  Long  before  the  intnision  of  the  white 
man,  the  stately  warrior  marshaled  his  swarthy  clans  to  defend 
the  hunting  grounds  which  embosomed  the  homes  and  graves  of 
his  ancestors.  Here,  around  the  lodge  fire,  the  young  braves 
listened  to  the  exploits  of  their  aged  chiefs  and  marched  forth  to 
perlbrm  tlie  deeds  which  were  to  crown  them  with  a  chieftain's 
honors.  On  the  grass-cushioned  lap  of  th^  prairie,  when  the 
moon  with  mellow  radiance  flooded  the  valleys  and  silvered  the 
streams,  the  red  swain  went  forth  to  woo  his  intended  mate  and 
win  her  love.  \VTiere  the  game  aboimded  which  furnished  him 
with  food  and  clothing  he  built  the  wigwam  in  which  his  faithful 
partner  dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  his  frugal  board.  Nature 
disclosed  to  his  untutored  mind  the  simple  duties  of  life.  The 
opening  flower  revealed  the  time  for  planting  com,  the  falling  leaf 
when  to  provide  for  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  from  the  lower 
animals  he  learned  hidustry,  prudence  and  affection.  His  own 
wondrous  organization  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  Gi^eat  Spirit, 
and  in  the  spacious  temple,  lighted  by  the  sun  and  curtained  with 
clouds,  where  the  tempest  offers  its  loud  anthem  of  praise,  he 
worshipped  the  God  of  Nature. 

TJie  Illinois  Confederacy  were  composed  of  five  tribes:  the  Tam- 
aroas,  Michigamies,  Kaskaskias,  Cahokias,  and  Peorias.  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  has  prepared  the  most  elaborate  work  on  the  struct- 
ure of  the  Indian  languages,  gives  the  definition  of  Illinois  as  real 
or  superior  men,  and  derives  it  from  the  Delaware  word  Leno, 
Leni  or  Illini,  as  it  is  variously  written  by  different  authors.  The 
termination  of  the  word  as  it  is  now,  and  applied  to  the  State  and 
its  principal  river,  is  of  French  origin.  The  Illinois,  Miamis  and 
Delawares  are  of  the  same  stock,  and,  according  to  tradition,  emi- 
grated from  the  far  west^  the  ^t  stopping  in  &eir  eastern  round 
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of  migration  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  second  in  the 
territory  of  Indiana,  and  the  third  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  early  as  1670  the  Jesuit,  Father  Marquette,  mentions  frequent 
Tisits  made  by  individuals  of  this  confederacy  to  the  missionary 
station  of  St.  Esprit,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. 
At  that  time  they  lived  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  eight  villages, 
whither  the  Iroquois  had  driven  them  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, which  received  its  name  from  one  of  the  tribes.    Shortly  after- 
wards they  commenced  returning   eastward,  and   finally  settled 
mostly  on  the  Illinois.    Joliet  and  Marquette,  in  1673,  descending 
the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  their  famous 
voyage  of  discovery,  met  with  a  band  of  them  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river.    The  principal  chief  treated  them  with  great  hospi- 
tality, gave  them  a  calumet  as  a  pass  down  the  river,  and  bid 
them  a  friendly  farewell.    The  same  explorers,  in  their  return  voy- 
age up  the  Illinois,  discovered  and  stopi>ed  at  the  j^rincipal  town 
of  the  confederacy,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  7  miles  below 
the  present  town  of  Ottawa.    It  was  then  called  Kaskaskia,  and 
according  to  Marquette,  contained  74  lodges,  each  of  which  domi- 
ciled several  families.    Marquette  returned  to  the  Adlluge  in  the 
spring  of  1675,  and   established  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  oldest  in  Illinois,  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  new  town  of  Kaskaskia  further  southward. 

When,  in  1679,  La  Salle  visited  the  tovni  it  had  greatly  increased, 
immbering,  according  to  Hennepin,  460  lodges,  and  at  the  annual 
assembling  of  the  different  tribes  from  6,000  to  8,000  souls.    The 
lodges  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  river  a  mile  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  nuVnber  of  its  fluctuating  population,  which  ex- 
tensively cultivated  the  a<ljacent  meadows  and  raised  crops  of 
pumpkins,  beans,  and  Indian  com.    At  this  time  the  confederacy 
possessed  the  country  from  the  present  town  of  Ottawa  and  the 
fewer  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  missionary  Father  Kasles,  besides  tlie  principal 
^wn  occupied  some  10  or  12  other  villages.    In  the  irruption  of 
^e  IroquoLs,  the  following  year,  the  principal  town  was  burned 
^Hd  the  several  tribes  pursued  downi  the  river  to  the  Mississippi, 
^here  the  Tamaroas  were  attacked  and  700  of  their  women  and 
Children  made  prisoners.    These  were  biuiied  and  butchered  till 
the  savage  victors  were  sated  with  carnage,  when  the  survivors 
Vere  lead  into  captivity.    With  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  the 
tribes  returned,  rebuilt  their  town,  and  in  1682  furnished  1,200 
f)f  the  3,800  warriors  embraced  in  LaSalle's  colony  at  Fort  Saint 
Louis  on  the  Illinois.    After  tbis  they  were  forced  further  south- 
ward by  northern  nations,  and  Peoria,  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia 
became  the  centres  of  tbe  tribes  indicated  by  their  names.    The 
Tamaroas  were  associated  with  tbe  Kaskaskias,  and  tbe  Micbi- 
gainies  were  located  near  Fort  Cbartres  on  tbe  Mississippi.  While 
here  they  were  the  centre  of  Jesuit  missionary  operations,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  but  with 
only  partial  success. 

In  1729  they  were  summoned  by  M.  Perrier,  Governor-General 
of  Louisiana,  to  assist  in  the  redaction  of  the  Natchez,  who  were 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  province.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tbe 
Chickasaw  war  they  were  again  calle<l  to  tbe  assistance  of  their 
allies,  the  French,  and  under  one  of  Illinois'  most  gallant  generals. 
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the  Chevalier  D'Artagnette,  they  successively  stormed  and  carried 
two  of  the  enemy's  s^ngholds,  and  would  have  taken  a  third  but 
for  the  fall  of  their  heroic  leader. 

In  common  with  other  western  tribes  they  became  involved  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  but  from  frequent  defeats  by  suiTound- 
iug  tribes,  and  long  contact  with  civilization,  they  had  lost  to  a 
great  extent  the  warlike  energy,  for  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, they  were  anciently  distinguished.  When,  therefore,  the 
great  chief  visited  them  in  the  autumn  of  1764,  their  zeal  did  not 
meet  his  expectations,  and  he  told  them  if  they  hesitated,  he 
would  "  consume  their  tribes  as  Are  doth  the  dry  grass  on  the 
prairies."  Finally,  when  Pontiac  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an 
Illinois,  the  nations  which  had  followed  him  as  a  leader  descended 
from  the  north  and  the  east  to  avenge  his  death,  and  almost  an- 
niliilated  the  tribes  of  this  lineage.  Tradition  states  that  a  band 
of  fugitives,  to  escape  the  general  slaughter,  took  refuge  on  the 
high  rock  which  had  been  the  site  of  Fort.  St.  Louis.  There  they 
were  besieged  by  a  superior  force  of  the  Pottawatamies,  whom  the 
great  strength  of  this  natural  fortress  enabled  them  easily  to  keep 
at  bay.  Hunger  and  thirst,  more  formidable  enemies,  however, 
soon  a45complished  what  the  foe  was  unable  to  effect.  Their  small 
quantity  of  provisions  quickly  failed,  and  their  supply  water  was 
stopped  by  the  enemy  severing  the  cords  attached  to  the  vessels 
by  which  they  elevated  it  from  the  river  below.  Thus  environed 
by  relentless  foes,  they  took  a  last  lingering  look  at  their  beautiful 
hunting  grounds,  spread  out  like  a  panorama  on  the  gently  rolling 
river,  and,  with  true  Indian  fortitude,  laid  down  and  expired  with- 
out a  sigh  or  a  tear.  From  their  tragic  fate  the  lofty  citadel  on 
which  they  perished  received  the  unpoetical  name  of  "  Starved 
liock,''  and  years  afterwards  their  bones  were  seen  whitening  on 
its  summit.  The  Tamaroas,  although  not  entirely  exterminated, 
lost  their  identity  as  a  tribe  in  a  battle  with  the  Shawnees,  near 
the  eastern  limits  of  Randolph  county.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  the  contracting  circle  of  hostile  tribes  had 
forced  the  remnants  of  this  once  powerful  confederacy  into  a  small 
compass  around  Kaskaskia.  When  the  country  was  first  visited 
by  Eiu'opeans  they  numbered  12,000  souls;  now  they  were  reduced 
to  two  tribes,  the  Kaskaskias  and  Peorias,  and  could  only  muster 
150  warriors.  Their  chief  at  this  time  was  a  half-breed  of  consid- 
erable talent,  named  Du  Quoin,  who  wore  a  medal  presented  to 
him  by  Washington,  whom  he  visited  at  Philadelphia.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  the  two  tribes  under  his  guidance 
emigrated  to  the  Southwest,  and  in  1850  they  were  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  numbered  84  pei-sons. 

The  iSacs  and  jPoxe*,  who  have  figured  extensively  in  the  his- 
tory of  Illinois,  dwelt  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State.  The 
word  "Sau-Kee,"  now  written  "Sac,"  is  derived  from  the  com- 
pound word  "  A-sau-we-kee,''  of  the  Chippewa  language,  signifying 
yellow  earth,  and  "  Mus-qua-kee,"  the  original  name  of  the  Foxes, 
means  red  earth.  Though  still  retaining  separate  tribal  names, 
when  living  in  Illinois  they  had,  by  long  residence  together  and 
intermarriage,  become  substantially  one  people.  Both  tribes  origi- 
nally lived  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quebexs 
and  Montreal.  The  Foxes  first  removed  to  the  West  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  river  which  bears  their  name,  empty- 
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ing  into  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  Here  they  suflfered  a  signal 
defeat  from  the  combined  forces  of  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allien,  which  caused  them  afterwards  to  unite  with  the  Sacs,  to  pre- 
vent extermination. 

The  Sacs  became  involved  in  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the 
Iroquois,  who  drove  them  from  their  habitation  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence toward  the  West.  Retiring  before  these  formidable  enemies, 
they  next  encountered  the  Wyandots,  by  whom  they  were  driven 
farther  and  farther  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  till  at  length 
they  found  a  tem]X)rary  resting  place  on  Green  Bay,  in  the  neigh- 
hood  of  their  relatives,  the  Foxes.  For  mutual  protection  against 
the  surrounding  nations  a  union  was  here  instituted  between  the 
two  tribes,  which  has  remained  unbroken  to  the  present  time.  The 
time  of  their  migration  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  region  of 
the  upper  lakes  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  Green  Bay  was 
^•isit^  in  1669  by  Father  Allouez,  a  Jesuit,  who  established  a  mis- 
sionary station  there,  and  in  the  winter  of  1672  extended  his  labors 
to  the  Foxes,  who  at  first  treated  him  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
Some  of  the  tribe  had  recently  been  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
Montreal,  where  they  had  been  foully  dealt  with  by  the  French, 
and  they  now  took  occasion  to  show  their  resentment  by  deriding 
the  utterances  of  the  missionary.  By  the  exercise  of  great  pa- 
tience, however,  he  at  length  obtained  a  hearing,  and  succeeded  so 
well  in  impressing  their  minds  with  his  religious  instruction  that 
when  he  exhibited  a  crucifix  they  threw  tobacco  on  it  as  an  oftering. 
He  soon  afterwards  taught  the  whole  \illage  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  painting  it  on  their  shields,  in  one  of  their  war  ex- 
peditions, they  obtained  a  great  victory  over  their  enemies.  Thus, 
while  they  knew  but  little  of  its  significance  as  a  religious  emblem, 
in  war  they  regarded  it  as  a  talisman  of  more  than  oixlinarj'  power. 

From  Green  Bay  they  moved  southward,  and  shortly  after  the 
French  pioneers  visited  the  country  they  took  possession  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Northwestern  lUinois,  dri\ing  out  the  Sauteaux, 
a  branch  of  the  Chippewas.  In  their  southern  migration,  accord- 
ing to  their  traditions,  a  severe  battle  occiured  between  them  and 
the  Mascontins,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated,  and  only  a  few  of  them  left  to  carr>'  the  news 
of  their  disaster  to  friends  at  home.  Subsequently  they  formed 
alliances  with  the  Potawatamies  and  other  nations,  forced  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  Illinois  confederacy  southward,  and  after  years 
of  strife  almost  exterminated  them.  In  conjunction  with  the  Me- 
nomonees,  Winnebagoes,  and  other  tribes  living  in  the  region  of 
the  lakes,  they  made  an  attempt^  in  1779,  to  destroy  the  village  of 
St  Louis,  but  were  prevented  oy  the  timely  arrival  of  George 
Kogers  Clark  with  500  men  from  KaskaskiiV.  Finally,  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  waged  by  them  against  the  troops  of  Illinois  and  the 
United  States,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  nation, 
and  won  a  historical  reputation. 

Maeh  labor  has  been  expended  to  ascertain  whether  the  cele- 
brated Chief,  Pontiac,  was  of  Sac  or  Ottawa  lineage.  If  a  simili- 
^ty  in  the  traits  of  character,  which  distinguished  him  and  the 
Sac  tribe  could  decide  the  question,  the  latter  might,  doubt- 
^  claim  the  honor  of  his  relationship.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
*P^  of  the  courage  and  fighting  qualities  of  Pontiac.  Tliat  of 
^^  8ac8  and  their  relatives,  tlie  Foxes,  is  thus  given  by  Dtake,  in 
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his  "  Life  of  Black  Ha:wrk :"  "  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  fought  their 
way  from  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Green  Bay,  and  after 
reaching  that  place  not  only  sustained  themselves  against  the  hos- 
tile tribes,  but  were  among  the  most  active  and  courageous  in  the 
subjugation,  or  rather  extermination,  of  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful nihiois  confederacy.  They  had  many  wars,  oifensive  and  defen- 
sive, witli  the  Sioux,  the  Pawnees,  the  Osages  and  other  tribes, 
some  of  which  are  ranked  among  the  most  fierce  and  fenwious 
waixiors  of  the  whole  continent,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
tliese  conflicts,  numing  through  a  long  period  of  years,  they  were 
found  wanting  in  this  the  greatest  of  all  savage  virtues.  In  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  party  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  fought 
under  the  British  standard  as  a  matter  of  choice,  and  in  the  recent 
contest  between  a  fragment  of  these  tribes  and  the  United  States, 
although  defeated  and  literally  cut  to  pieces  by  an  overwhelming 
force,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  their  reputation  as  braves 
would  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  their  victors.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  careful  review  of  their  history',  from  the  period  when 
they  first  established  themselves  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
down  to  the  present  time,  will  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  a  truly  courageous  people,  shrewd, 
politic,  and  enteri>rising,  Avith  not  more  of  ferocity  and  treachery 
of  character  than  is  common  among  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.'' 

These  tribes,  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  were  divided  in- 
to 20  families),  12  of  which  were  Sacs  and  8  Foxes.  As  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, each  family  had  its  particidar  totemic  symbol,  represented 
by  some  animal.  Tliere  also  existed  a  peculiar  custom  among 
them  of  marking  each  male  child  at  birth  with  black  and  wliite 
paint,  each  mother  being  careful  to  apply  the  two  colors  altern- 
ately, so  that  each  family  and  the  entire  nation  might  be  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  classes,  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  The  object  of 
these  distinctive  marks,  which  were  retained  during  life,  was  to 
keep  alive  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  tiibes.  In  their  game^. 
hunts,  and  public  ceremonies,  the  blacks  were  the  competitors  of 
the  whites,  and  in  war  each  party  was  ambitious  to  take  moi'e 
scalps  than  the  other. 

Lieutenat  Pike,  in  his  travels  to  the  soiutje  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  1805^  visited  the«e  tribes  and  found  them  residing  in  four  prin- 
cipal vdlage*.  The  first  was  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  river 
DesMoines,  the  second  farther  up  on  the  east  shore  of  the  same 
stream,  the  third  on  the  Iowa,  and  the  fourth  on  liock  river  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi.  The  latter  greatly  exceeded  the 
others  in  political  unportitnce,  and  was  among  the  largest  and 
most  i)opulous  Indian  villages  on  the  continent.  The  country 
around  it,  diversified  with  groves  and  prairies,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  regions  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  gave  addi- 
tional interest  to  this  time-honored  residence  of  the  nation. 
According  to  Lieutenant  Pike,  the  Sacs  numbered  2,850  souls, 
of  whom  1400  were  children,  750  women,  and  700  warriors.  The 
total  number  of  Foxes  were  1750,  of  whom  850  were  children,  500 
women,  and  400  warriors.  In  1825,  the  Secretary  of  War  esthnated 
the  entire  number  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  at  4,600,  showing  in  the  in- 
tervening i>eriod  of  20  years  a  considerable  increase  of  population. 
After  the  Black  Hawk  war,  these  tribes  retired  to  their  lands  in 
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Iowa,  whence  they  were  finally  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  in  1850  numbered  some  1600  souls. 

The  early  traditions  of  the  Winneba/^aes  fixes  their  ancient  seat 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Miclugan,  north  of  Green  Bay.    They 
believed  that  their  ancestors  were  created  by  the  Great  Spirit,  on 
the  lands  constituting  their  ancient  territory,  and  that  their  title 
to  it  was  a  gift  from  their  Creator.      The  Algonquins  named 
them  after  the  bay  on  which  they  lived,  Ween-ni-ba-gogs,  which 
gnbsequently  became  anglicized  in  the  form  of   Winneoagoes. 
They  were  persons  of  good  stature,  manly  bearing,  had  the  charc- 
teristie  black  circular  hair  of  their  race,  and  were  generally  more 
uncouth  in  their  habits  than  the  surrounding  tribes.    Their  lan- 
guage was  a  deep  gutteral,  difficult  to  learn,  and  shows  that  they 
belonged  to  the  great  Dacotah  stock  of  the  West.    Anciently,  they 
were  divided  into  clans  distinguished  by  the  bird,  bear,  fish,  and 
other  family  totems. 

How  long  they  resided  at  Green  Bay  is  not  known.    Father  Al- 
louez  states  that  there  was  a  tradition  in  his  day,  that  they  had 
been  almost  destroyed  in  1640,  by  the  Illinois.    They  had  also,  in 
tills  connection,  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  built  a  fort,  which 
Irwin  and    Hamilton^  missionaries    among  them,  think   might 
have  been  identical  with  the  archeological  renmius  of  an  ancient 
work  found  on  Rock  river.    Coming  down  to  the  era  of  authentic 
history,  Carver,  in  1760,  found  them  on  the  Fox  river,  evidently 
wandering  from  their  ancient  place  of  habitation,  and  approach- 
ing southern  Wisconsin  and  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
where  portions  of  the  tribe  subsequently  settled.    The  Illinois  por- 
tion occupied  a  section  of  country  on  Eock  river,  in  the  county  which 
bears  their  name,  and  the  coimtry  to  the  east  of  it.     In  Pontiac's 
^ar,  they,  with  other  lake  tribes,  hovered  about  the  b^eaguered 
fortress  of  Detroit,  and  made  the  sun*ounding  forests  dismal  with 
^dnight  revelry  and  war-whoops.    English  agents,  however,  suc- 
^^ceded  in  molifying  their  resentment,  and  when  the  new  American 
Power  arose,  in  1776,  they  were  subsequently  arrayed  on  the  side 
^t  the  British  authorities  in  regard  to  questions  of  local  jiu'isdic- 
^on  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Green  Bay  and  Mackinaw.      In  the  war 
^f  1812,  they  still  remained  the  allies  of  England,  and  assisted  in 
^e  defeat  of  Col.  Croghan,  at  Mackinaw ;    Col.  Dudley,  at  the 
^pids  of  the  Maumee:   and  General  Winchester,  at  the  river 
<^isin.     In  the  Winnebago  war  of  1827,  they  defiantly  placed 
tJiemselves  in  antagonism  to  the  authority  of  the  general  govem- 
>nent,  by  assaulting  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi,  engaged  in 
fornishing  supplies  to  the  military  post  on  the  St.  Peters. 

The  Kickapoos,  in  1763,  occupied  the  country"  southwest  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  subsequently  moved 
southward,  and  at  a  more  recent  date  dwelt  in  jwrtions  of  the  ter- 
ritory on  tne  Mackinaw  and  Sangamon  rivers,  and  had  a  Aillage 
on  Kickapoo  creek,  and  at  Elkhart  Grove.  They  were  more  civi- 
hzed,  industrious,  energetic  and  cleanly  than  the  neighboring 
tribes,  and  it  may  also  be  added  more  implacable  in  their  hatred 
of  the  Americans.  They  were  am^ng  the  first  to  commence  bat- 
tle, and  the  last  to  submit  and  enter  into  treaties.  Unappeaseable 
enmity  led  them  into  the  field  against  Generals  Harmar,  St.  Clair 
and  Wa>Tie,  and  first  in  all  the  bloody  charges  at  Tippecanoe. 
ISiey  were  prominent  among  the  northern  nations,  which,  for  more 
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than  a  centuiy.  waged  an  exterminating  war  against  the  Illinois 
confederacy.  Their  last  hostile  act  of  this  kind  was  perpetrated 
in  1805,  against  some  poor  Kaskaskia  children,  whom  they  found 
gathering  strawberries  on  the  prairie  above  the  town  which  bears 
the  name  of  their  tribe.  Seizing  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
they  fled  to  their  villages  before  the  enraged  Kaskaskias  ooula 
overtake  them  and  rescue  their  offspring.  During  the  years  1810 
and  1811,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chippewas,  Potawatamies  and 
Ottawas,  they  committed  so  many  thefts  and  murders  on  the  fron- 
tier settlements,  that  Governor  Edwards  was  compelled  to  employ 
military  force  to  suppress  them.  When  removed  from  lllmois 
they  still  retained  their  old  animosities  against  the  Americans, 
andf  went  to  Texas,  then  a  province  of  Mexico,  to  get  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  They  claimed  relationship  with 
the  Potawatamies,  and  perhaps  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Shaw- 
neeS.  The  following  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  this  tribe 
was  related  in  1812,  at  the  Indian  Superintendency  at  St  Louis, 
by  Louis  Bodgers,  a  Shawnee : 

"  It  is  many  years  ago  since  the  number  of  the  Shawnees  was 
very  great.  They  were,  on  an  imi)ortant  occasion,  encamped  to- 
gether on  the  prairie.  At  night  one-half  of  them  fell  asleep,  the 
otliers  remained  awake.  The  latter  abandoned  the  sleepers  before 
morning,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  course  where  the  sun  rises. 
The  others  gradually  pursued  their  route  in  the  direction  where 
the  sun  sets.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  two  nations,  the  first  of 
which  was  called  the  Shawnee^,  and  the  other  the  Kickapoos. 
Prior  to  this  separation  these  nations  were  considered  one,  and 
were  blessed  with  boimties  above  any  blessings  which  are  now 
enjoyed  by  any  portion  of  mankind ;  and  they  ascribe  their  pres- 
ent depressed  condition,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  favor  of  Provi- 
dence, to  the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit  at  tiieir  separation. 
Among  the  many  tokens  of  divine  favors  which  they  formerly  en- 
joyed was  the  art  of  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  by 
which  they  crossed  from  the  East  to  America  without  vessels. 
Also  the  art  of  restoring  life  to  the  dead,  by  the  use  of  medical 
art,  continued  for  the  space  of  six  hours.  Necromancy  and  pro- 
l)hecy  were  with  them  at  their  highest  state,  and  were  practiced 
without  feigning ;  and,  in  fine,  such  were  the  gifts  of  heaven  to 
them  that  nothing  fell  short  of  their  inconceivable  jwwer  to  per- 
form. And  after  the  ShaVnees  have  wandered  to  the  remotest 
West,  and  returned  East  to  the  original  place  of  sepaiation,  the 
world  will  have  finished  its  career.  It  is  believed  by  tlie  Shawnees 
that  the  consummation  of  this  prophecy  is  not  far  distant,  because 
they  have,  in  fulfillment  of  it,  reached  the  extreme  western  point, 
and  are  now  retrograding  their  steps." 

A  fragment  of  the  Shawnee  nation,  in  early  times,  dwelt  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Illinois,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shawneetown, 
which  bears  their  name.  The  nation,  bold,  roAing  and  adventur- 
ous, originally  inhabited  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  between  the  Alta- 
maha  and  James  rivei*s.  Becoming  embroiled  in  wars  with  the 
Iroquois,  to  save  themselves  s«me  took  refuge  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Florida.  True  to  their  native  instincts,  in  their  new  location 
they  soon  came  to  blows  with  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  about  the 
year  1730  removed  to  the  Sciota,  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
About  1750,  a  discontented  fraction  broke  ofi:  from  the  rest  of  the 
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nation  and  went  to  East  Tennessee,  and  thence  to  their  location  on 
the  Ohio,  at  Shawneetown.  Here,  in  common  with  neighboring 
tribes,  they  regarded  Illinois  as  sacred  ground,  and  duruig  Pon- 
tide's  war  assisted  in  repelling  the  attempts  of  their  English  ene- 
mies to  get  possession  of  the  country  in  the  present  limits  of  the 
State.  Here,  too,  both  themselves  and  their  bretliren  on  the  Sciota. 
obtained  arms  from  the  French,  for  whose  supremacy  they  delugea 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  with  blood.  Such  had 
been  tlie  atrocity  of  their  conduct,  when  the  war  was  over  they  at 
first  sapposed  they  were  excluded  from  the  general  amnesty  ex- 
traided  to  other  western  tribes,  and  even  prepared  to  murder  their 
prisoners  and  resume  hostilities.  After  having,  a  short  time  before 
tiie  conquest  of  Clark,  destroyed  the  Tamaroas  in  battle,  they  re- 
joined their  kindied  on  the  Sciota. 

The  Ma^eautins  were  a  tribe  holding  friendly  relations  with  the 
Illinois,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  constituted  a  sixth  tribe 
of  their  confederacy.  The  name,  "Mascoutin,"  is  synonymous  with 
prairie,  and  was  applied  to  this  tribe  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
dwelling  on  the  great  grassy  plains  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
first  European  who  mentions  them  is  Father  Allouez,  who  found 
Hiem,  in  1669,  on  the  Wisconsin  river.  Marquette  saw  them  in 
1673,  near  the  X)ortage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Marest 
states  that  they  had  formed  settlements  in  1712  on  the  Wabash, 
and  in  sub8<M|uent  times  they  ranged  over  the  prairies  between  the 
WalMMh  and  the  Illinois.  They  were  also  intimately  associated 
vith  the  Foxes  and  Kickapoos,  whom  they  resembled  in  deceit  and 
treachery.  Charlevoix  states  that  the  Masooutins  and  the  Kicka- 
poos united  with  the  Foxes  in  a  plot  of  the  latter  against  the 
French,  but  were  surprised  by  the  Ottawas  and  Potawatamies  and 
150  of  them  cut  to  pieces.  After  the  cession  of  the  French  posses- 
Kions  to  the  English,  CoL  Croghan  was  sent  to  conciliate  the  western 
tebes.  Having  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  site  of  Shawneetown, 
they,  with  the  Kickapoos,  attacked  and  made  him  and  his  men 
prisoners.  Under  the  name  of  Meadow  Indians  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Gen.  Clark,  whom,  in  1778,  they  endeavored  to  cut  off 
by  treachery.  Subsequently  they  appear  to  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  Kickapoos  and  Foxes. 

The  Piankishaws  occupied  the  lower  Wabash  country  on  both 
sides  of  that  stream,  and  west  into  the  Illinois  territory  as  far  as 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  sources  of  the  streams  tiowing  into 
the  Wabash  and  those  falling  into  the  Kaskaskia.  They  were  one 
member  of  the  Miami  Confederacy.  This  nation,  in  early  times, 
resided  on  Fox  river,  Wisconsin,  where  they  were  visited,  in  1670, 
by  Fathers  Allouez  and  Dablon.  The  latter  is  lavish  in  his  praise 
of  their  chief,  stating  that  he  was  honored  by  his  subjects  as  a 
king,  and  that  his  bearing  among  his  guests  had  all  the  courtly 
dignity  of  a  civiliiBed  monarch.  They  were  also  visited  the  same 
year  by  St.  Susson,  who  was  received  with  the  honors  of  a  sham 
battle  and  entertained  with  a  grand  game  of  ball.  He  likewise 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  authority  of  the  chiei^  who  was 
attended  night  and  day  by  a  guard  of  warriors.  The  nation 
fi^iortiy  afterward  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and 
tboice  found  their  way  to  the  Wabash  and  Maumee.  They  were 
more  largely  represented  in  La  Salle's  colony,  at  Fort  St.  Louis, 
^  any   other  tribe,  and  were  active  participants  in  the  con- 
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spiracy  of  Pontiac.  The  confederacy,  like  that  of  the  Illinois, 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  repeated  attacks  from  the  Iro- 
quois. But  they  fill  a  considerable  space  in  western  annals,  and 
gave  birth  to  Little  Turtle,  who  commanded  the  Indians  at  St. 
Clair's  defeat.  The  Piankishaws,  after  their  removal  from  Illinois, 
were  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  in  1850  were  reduced 
to  107  persons. 

The  Potaucatamies  are  represented  on  early  French  maps  as 
inhabiting  the  country  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph,  falling  into  this  part 
of  the  lake,  the  Jesuits  had  a  missionary  station,  which,  according 
to  Marest,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  early  as  1712.  Here, 
an  immeasured  distance  from  civilization,  for  more  than  half  a 
century  the  devoted  missionaries  labored  for  their  spiiitual  wel- 
flare.  These  years  of  toil  and  self-denial  were,  however,  little  ax)- 
predated,  for  in  Pontiac's  war  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
among  the  most  vindictive  of  his  adherents.  Disguising  their 
object  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  they  approached  the  small 
military  post  located  on  the  same  river,  and  having  obtained  in- 
gress, in  a  few  minutes  butchered  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  except 
three  men. 

From  this  locality  a  portion  of  the  tribe  passed  round  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  lake,  into  northeastern  Illinois.  Time  and  a 
change  of  residence  seems  not  to  have  modified  their  ferocious 
character.  Partly  as  the  result  of  British  intrigue,  and  partly  to 
gratify  their  thirst  for  blood,  they  perpetrateil,  in  1812,  at  Chicago, 
the  most  atrocious  massacre  in  the  annals  of  the  northwest.  After 
their  removal  from  Illinois,  they  found  their  way  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  in  1850  numbered  1,500  souls.  The  following 
legend  of  the  tribe  gives  their  theology  and  origin:  "They 
believe  in  two  gi*eat  spirits,  Kitchemonedo,  the  good  or  benev- 
olent spirit,  and  Matchemouedo,  the  evil  spirit.  Some  have 
doubts  which  is  the  most  powerful,  but  the  great  part  believe 
that  the  first  is;  that  he  made  the  world  and  called  all  things 
into  being,  and  that  the  other  ought  to  be  despised.  When 
Kitchemonedo  first  made  the  world  he  peopled  it  with  a  class  of 
beings  who  only  looked  like  men,  but  they  were  perverse,  migrate- 
ftil,  wicked  dogs,  who  never  raised  their  eyes  from  the  ground  to 
thank  him  for  anything.  Seeing  this  the  Great  Spirit  plunged 
them,  with  the  world  iteelf,  into  a  great  lake  and  drowned  them. 
He  then  withdrew  it  from  the  water  and  made  a  single  man,  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  who  as  he  was  lonesome,  appeared 
sad.  Kitchemonedo  took  pity  on  him  and  sent  him  a  sister  to 
cheer  him  in  his  loneliness.  After  many  years  the  young  man 
had  a  dream  which  he  told  to  his  sister.  Five  young  men,  said  he, 
will  come  to  yoiu*  lodge  door*  to-night  to  visit  you.  The  Great 
Spirit  forbids  you  to  answer  or  even  look  up  and  smile  at  the  first 
four;  but  when  the  fifth  comes,  you  may  speak  and  laugh  and 
show  that  you  are  pleased.  She  acted  accoitlingly.  The  first  of 
the  five  strangers  that  called  was  Usama,  or  tobacco,  and  having 
been  repulsed  he  fell  down  and  died;  the  second,  Wapako,  or  a 
pumpkin,  shared  the  same  fate;  the  third,  Eshkossimin,  or  melon, 
and  the  fourth,  Kokees,  or  the  bean,  met  the  same  fate;  but  when 
Tamin  or  Montamin,  which  is  maize,  presented  himself,  she  opened 
the  skin  tapestry  door  of  her  lodge,  laughed  very  heartily,  and 
gave  him  a  friendly  reception.    They  were  immediately  married, 
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and  from  this  union  the  Indians  sprang.  Tamin  forthwith  buried 
the  four  unsucceBsfiil  suitors,  and  from  their  graves  there  grew 
tobacco,  melons  of  all  sorts,  and  beans;  and  in  this  manner  thd 
Great  Spirit  provided  that  the  race  which  he  had  made  should 
have  something  to  ofi'er  him  as  a  gift  in  their  feasts  and  ceremo- 
rm.  and  also  something  to  put  into  their  akeeks  or  kettles,  along 
with  their  meat.''* 

Portions  of  the  Chipjxewa  and  Ottawa  tribes  were  associated 
with  the  Potawatamies  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  present 
limits  of  Illinois.  They  were  among  the  most  energetic  and  power- 
ful nations  of  the  northwest,  and  fought  with  great  ferocity  in 
most  of  the  wars  caused  by  the  westward  advance  of  civilization. 
In  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  they  were  the  immediate  followers  of 
the  great  war  chief,  and  impelled  by  his  imperious  will,  at  Detroit, 
Mackmaw  and  other  British  posts,  they  were  without  rivals  in  the 
work  of  carnage  and  death.  The  Sauteaux,  a  branch  of  the  Ohip- 
pewas,  dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  had 
villages  on  the  sites  of  Rock  Island,  Quincy  and  other  adjacent 
places.  They  were  driven  west  of  the  river  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
after  which  their  principal  town  was  Davenport. 

All  these  tribes  have  now  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 
Some  long  since  were  exterminated,  while  the  degenerate  offspring 
of  others  are  found  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  other  parts  of  the 
west  Inflexible  as  if  hewn  from  a  rock,  they  were  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  civilized  life,  and  could  but  flee 
before  it  or  perish.  Their  fast  disappearing  graves,  and  the  relics 
occasionally  turned  up  by  the  plow,  are  now  the  only  melancholy 
vestiges  of  their  former  existence  in  Illinois. 

In  common  with  the  whole  Indian  race,  their  most  exalted  con- 
ception of  glory  was  success  in  war,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  arts 
the  most  valuable  attainment.    The  aged  chief  looked  back  to  his 
exploits  in  battle  as  the  croMTiiug  acts  of  his  life,  while  the  growing 
youth  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be  able  to  win 
distinction  by  like  feats  of  prowess.     Civilization  oflers  to  the 
votaries  of  ambition  not  only  the  sword  but  the  x>en,  the  forum,  the 
paths  of  science,  the  painter's  brush  and  the  sculptor's  chisel;  the 
savage  has  only  the  triumphs  of  the  war  path.    The  war  par- 
ties of  the  prairie  tribes  consisted  of  volunteers.    The  leader  who 
attempted  to  raise  one  must  have  previously  distinguished  hunself 
^  order  to  be  successful.    He  first  appealed  to  the  patriotism  and 
^parage  of  the  warriors,  and  was  careful  to  intimate   that  the* 
Oreat  Spirit  had  made  kno^Ti  to  him  in  dreams  the  success  of  his 
^Iiteri)ri8e.    Then,  painted  with  vermillion  to  s^Tubolize  blood,  he 
<^ramenced  the  war  dance.    This  performance  expressed  in  panto- 
mime the  varied  incidents  of  a  successful  cami)aign.    The  braves 
Entering  upon  the  war-path,  the  posting  of  sentinels  to  avoid  sur- 
prise, fhe  advance  into  the   enemy's  country^  the  formation  of 
ambuscades  to  strike  the  unwary  foe,  the  stnfe  and  carnage  of 
battle,  the  writhing  victim  sinking  under  the  blow  of  the  war- 
club,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  scalping  of  the  slain,  the  feast- 
ing of  vultures  on  the  putrid  bodies,  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
war  party  to  their  villagiB  and  the  torturing  of  prisoners,^were  all 
portrayed  with  the  ^ividne8S  and  vehemence  of  actual  'warfare. 
Warrior  after  warrior,  wishing  to  volunteer  for  the  expedition,  rap- 
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idly  fell  into  the  dance  with  the  leader.  Each  one,  keeping  time 
with  the  beat  of  the  drum,  sped  in  mazy  circles  around  a  common 
centre,  until  with  increased  numbers  the  whole,  in  movement  and 
uproar,  resembled  the  whirlwind.  The  several  actors  taxed  their 
muscular  energies  to  the  utmost  endurance,  stamping  the  ground 
with  great  fury,  throwing  their  bodies  into  the  different  attitudes 
of  combat,  distorting  their  faces  with  the  frenzy  of  demons,  and 
uttering  the  war-cry  with  the  frightful  shriek  of  madmen.  These 
hideous  orgies,  waking  up  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  the  Indian's 
soul,  were  a  nttuig  prelude  to  the  premeditated  carnage.  If  a 
young  man  participated  ui  the  dance,  it  was  tantamount  to  an  en- 
listment, and  he  could  not  afterwards  honorably  withdraw. 

The  Art  of  Hunting  not  only  supplied  the  Indian  with  food,  but, 
like  that  of  war,  was  a  means  of  gratifying  his  love  of  distinction. 
The  male  children,  as  soon  as  they  acquired  sufQcient  age  and 
strength,  were  furmshed  with  a  bow  and  arrows  and  taught  to 
shoot  birds  and  other  small  game.  Success  in  killing  large  quad- 
rupeds required  years  of  careful  study  and  practice,  and  the  art 
was  as  sedulously  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation 
as  are  the  elements  of  reading,  trriting  and  arithmetic  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  civilized  communities.  The  mazes  of  the  forest 
and  the  dense  tall  grass  of  the  prairies  were  the  best  fields  for  the 
exercise  of  the  huntei^s  skill.  No  feet  could  be  impressed  in  the 
yielding  soil  but  they  were  objects  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny^  and 
revealed  at  a  glance  the  animal  that  made  them,  the  direction  it 
was  pursuing,  and  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  it  had  passed. 
Even  if  the  surface  was  too  hard  to  admit  of  indentations,  such 
were  his  wonderful  powers  of  observation,  he  discovered  on  it 
evidences  of  a  trail  from  which,  with  scarcely  less  certainty,  he 
derived  the  same  information.  In  a  forest  country  he  selected  for 
his  places  of  ambush  valleys,  because  they  are  most  frequently  the 
resort  of  game,  and  sallied  forth  at  the  first  peep  of  day.  In 
ascending  the  valleys  he  was  careful  to  take  the  side  of  the  stream 
which  threw  his  shadow  from  it.  thus  leaving  his  view  unobstruc- 
ted in  the  opposite  direction.  The  most  easily  taken,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  animals  of  the  chase  was  the  deer.  It  is  endowed  with  a 
curiosity  which  prompts  it  to  stop  in  its  flight  and  look  back  at  the 
approaching  hunter  who  always  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
let  fly  his  fatal  arrow.  An  ingenious  method  of  taking  this  animal, 
practiced  by  the  Indians  on  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  the  use  of  the  torch.  For  this  purpose  they  constructed  their 
bark  canoes  with  a  place  in  front  for  the  reception  of  a  large  flam- 
beau, whose  light  was  prevented  from  revealing  the  hunter  by  the 
interposition  of  a  screen.  As  he  descended  the  narrow  streams, 
the  deer,  seeing  only  the  light,  was  attracted  by  it  to  the  banks 
and  easily  shot.. 

But  by  far  the  noblest  objects  of  the  chase  which  the  Indian  en- 
countered on  the  prairies,  was  the  bufialo.  It  is  an  animal  confined 
to  temperate  latitudes,  and  was  found  in  large  numbers  by  the  first 
explorers,  roaming  over  the  grassy  plains  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Southern  Michigan  and  Western  Ohio.  It  has  a  remarkably  large 
chest,  a  heavy  mane  covering  the  whole  of  its  neck  and  breast,  horns 
turned  slightiy  upward  and  large  at  the  base,  eyes  red  and  fiery, 
and  the  whole  aspect  furious,  fii  its  native  haunts  it  is  a  fiuious 
and  formidable  animal,  worthy  of  the  Indian's  prowess.    Like  the 
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moose  and  other  animals  of  the  same  family^  nature  has  bestowed 
on  it  the  most  exquimte  power  of  scent.  The  inexperienced  hunter 
of  the  present  day,  unaware  that  the  tainted  breeze  has  revealed 
his  presence  to  them,  is  often  surprised  to  see  them  urging  their 
rapid  flight  across  the  prairies,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
in  advance,  without  any  apparent  cause  of  idarm.  He  is  therefore 
necessitated  to  dismount  and  approach  them  on  the  leeward,  under 
cover  of  the  horse.  When  within  a  proper  distance  he  vaults  into 
the  saddle  and  speeds  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  prey,  which 
commences  its  retreat,  getting  over  the  ground  with  great  rapidity 
for  animals  so  unwieldy.  Intuitively  it  directs  its  course  over  the 
most  broken  and  difficult  ground,  causing  both  horse  and  rider  to 
frequently  imperil  their  Uves  by  falling.  When  wounded  they 
sometimes  turn  with  great  fury  upon  their  pursuer,  and  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  dismounted,  nothing  but  the  greatest  coolness  and  dex- 
terity can  save  his  life. 

The  bow  and  arrow,  in  the  hands  of  the  tribes  which  formerly 
ranged  the  prairies,  were  said  to  be  more  formidable  weapons  in 
banting  the  buffalo,  than  the  guns  subsequently  introduced  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  arrows  could  be  discharged  with  greater  rapidity  and 
with  scarcely  less  precision.  Such,  too.  was  the  force  with  which 
it  was  propelled,  that  the  greater  part  or  it  was  generally  imbedded 
in  the  body  of  the  buffalo,  and  sometimes  protruded  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  Deep  grooves  cut  in  the  side  of  the  missile  permitted  the 
rapid  effusion  of  blood,  and  animals,  when  pierced  with  it,  survived 
only  a  short  time. 

One  of  the  modes  of  killing  the  buffalo,  practiced  by  the  Illinois 
and  other  tribes  of  the  West,  was  to  drive  them  headlong  over  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  rivers.    Buffalo  Eock,  a  large  promontory 
rising  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  six 
miles  below  Ottawa,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  this 
practice.    It  was  customary  to  select  an  active  young  man  and  dis- 
gnise  him  in  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  prepared  for  this  purpose  by 
presening  the  ears,  head  and  horns.    Thus  disguised,  he  took  a 
position  l^tween  a  herd  and  a  cliff  of  the  river,  while  his  compan- 
ions, on  the  the  rear  and  each  side,  put  the  animals  in  motion. 
following  the  decoy,  who,  on  reaching  the  precipice,  disappeared 
in  a  previously  selected  crevice,  while  the  animals  in  front,  pressed 
h  the  moving  mass  behind,  were  precipitated  over  the  brink  and 
<^hed  to  death  on  the  rocks  below.    The  Indians  also  often  cap- 
^^UBd  large  numbers  of  these  buffalo,  when  the  rivers  were  frozen 
^Ver,  by  driving  them  on  the  ice.    K  the  great  weight  of  the  ani- 
'^als  broke  the  ice,  they  were  usually  killed  in  the  water,  but  if  too 
^trong  to  break,  its  smoothness  caused  them  to  fall  powerless  on 
^he  surface,  when  they  were  remorselessly  slaughtered,  long  after 
^Vipplying  the  demands  for  food,  merely  to  gratify  a  brutal  love  for 
tlie  destruction  of  life. 

,^Their  Oeneral  Councils  were  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  old  men. 
When  in  council  they  usually  sat  in  concentric  circles  around  the 
Speaker,  and  each  individual,  notwithstanding  the  fiery  passions 
that  rankled  within,  preserved  an  exterior  as  immovable  as  if  cast 
in  bronze.  Before  commencing  business,  a  person  ap}>eared  with 
the  sacred  pipe  and  another  with  fire  to  kindle  it.  After  being 
lighted,  it  was  presented  first  to  the  heavens,  secondly  to  the  earth, 
thirdly  to  the  presiding  spirits,  and  lastly  to  the  several  councilors, 
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each  of  whom  took  a  whiff.  These  formalities  were  observed  with 
as  much  scrupulous  exactness  as  state  etiquette  in  civilized  courts. 
After  the  speaker  commenced  and  became  animated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  his  subject,  his  statue-like  auditors  signified  their  assent  to 
what  he  said  by  deep  guttural  ejaculations.  These  gatherings,  in 
dignity,  gravity  and  decorum,  were  scarcely  equall^  by  the  deh- 
berative  bodies  of  the  most  enlightened  centreis.  It  is  said*  that 
the  Indians  were  wont  to  express  the  greatest  surprise  on  witness- 
ing the  levity  exhibited  by  lYench  officials,  in  their  public  assem- 
blies at  Fort  Chartres. 

The  Indian  council  had  no  authority  to  give  force  and  validity  to 
its  enactments.  If  it  decided  to  engage  in  war,  it  had  no  power 
to  enforce  its  enlistments,  and  therefore  volunteers  had  to  fight 
the  battles.  If  its  decrees  of  peace  wei'e  observed,  it  was  not  the 
result  of  compulsion,  but  due  to  the  confidence  which  the  nation 
placed  in  its  wisdom  and  integrity.  When  councils  were  convened 
for  negotiating  treaties,  or  terms  of  peace,  the  presentation  of  gifts 
was  often  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  customary  on  the«o 
occasions  for  the  orator  of  the  interceding  party  to  rise  and  pre- 
sent them  to  those  of  the  assemblage  who  were  to  be  conciliated. 
A  particular  object  was  assigned  to  each  gift,  which  the  si>eaker 
explained  as  he  proceeded  in  his  discourse.  Corresponding  with 
the  various  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  negotiation,  there  were 
gifts  to  propitiate  the  Great  Spirit  and  cause  him  to  look  with  favor 
upon  the  council ;  to  open  the  ears  and  minds  of  the  contracting 
parties,  that  they  might  hear  what  was  said  and  understand  their 
duty  5  to  inter  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  their 
living  friends ;  to  bury  the  tomahawk,  that  it  might  not  again  be 
used  in  shedding  blood,  and  to  so  brignten  the  chain  of  friendship 
that  the  disaffected  tribes  might  ever  afterwards  be  as  one  people. 

The  thoughts  uttered  in  these  councils,  and  on  other  public  occa- 
sions, were  frequently  of  a  high  order.  Deeply  imbued  with  the 
love  of  freedom  and  independence,  their  ideas  on  these  subjects 
were  generally  of  a  lofty,  unselfish  and  heroic  character.  Patriot- 
ism, their  most  cherished  virtue,  furnished  their  orators  with 
themes  for  the  most  stirring  appeals.  Barrenness  of  language 
necessitated  the  frequent  employment  of  metaphors,  many  of  which 
were  surprisingly  beautiful,  simple  and  appropriate.  The  frequent 
use  of  imagery  made  it  difficult  for  the  interi)reter  to  follow  them 
in  their  figurative  vein  of  thought  and  do  the  orator  justice.  But 
while  this  was  true  it  was  much  more  frequently  the  case  that  the 
translator  greatly  improved  the  original.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
some  of  the  most  sparkling  gems  of  what  purports  to  be  Indian 
eloquence  arenothingbut  the  fanciful  creations  of  writers.  Pontiac's 
speeches  are  frequently  referred  to  as  among  the  best  specimens 
of  aboriginal  eloquence.  The  following  retort  was  made  by  Keokuk, 
in  answer  to  charges  preferred  against  his  people  by  the  Siouxs  at 
a  convocation  of  chiefs  in  1837,  at  the  national  capital : 

*'  They  say  they  would  as  soon  make  peace  with  a  child  as  with 
us.  They  know  better,  for  when  they  made  war  on  us  they  found 
us  men.  They  tell  you  that  peace  has  often  been  made  and  we 
have  broken  it.  How  happens  it  then  that  so  many  of  their  braves 
have  been  slain  in  our  country.  I  will  teU  you :  They  invaded  us, 
we  never  invaded  them ;  none  of  our  braves  have  been  killed  in 
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tiieir  land*     We  have  their  scalps  and  we  can  tell  you  where  we 
took  them.'' 

Black  Hawk's  speech  to  Col.  Eostice,  in  charge  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, when  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  is  not 
only  eloquent,  but  shows  that  within  his  chest  of  steel  there  beat  a 
}itiit  keenly  alive  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude : 

''Brother,  I  hare  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companions,  to 
bid  yoa  fiurewell.     Our  great  father  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  permit  us  to 
retarn  to  our  hnuting  grounds.    We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and  the  sound 
of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  buflfala     Broth- 
er, yon  hare  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.    Your  squaws  Iiave  made  thorn 
presents,  and  you  have  given  tliem  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.     Tlie  memory  of 
your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time  for  Black  Hawk 
to  ting  his  death  song.    Brother,  your  houses  are  numenms  as  the  leaves  ou 
the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors  like  the  sands  upon  the  shore  of  the  big 
lake  that  rolls  before  u&    The  red  man  has  but  few  houses,  and  few  warriors, 
bnt  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warmly  bs  the  heart  of  his  white 
brother.    The  Great  Spirit  has  given  us  our  hunting  gronnds,  and  the  skin  of 
the  deer  which  we  kill  there,  is  his  favorite,  for  its  color  is  white,  and  tliis  is  the 
emblem  of  peace.    This  hunting  dress  and  these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white. 
Accept  them,  my  brother ;  I  have  given  one  like  this  to  the  White  Otter.   Accept 
of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Binck  Hawk.  When  he  is  far  away  this  will  serve  to  remind 
yoQ  of  him.    May  the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children.    Farewell." 

'  ConstUutian  of  the  Indian  Family. — ^The  most  important  social 
feature  of  the  prairie  and  other  tnbes,  and  that  which  disarmed 
their  barbarism  of  much  of  its  repulsiveness,  was  the  family  tie. 
The  marital  rite  which  precedes  the  family  relations  required  only 
the  consent  of  the  parties  and  their  parents,  without  any  concur- 
i«nt  act  of  magistracy,  to  give  it  validity.   The  husband,  with  equal 
facility,  might  also  dissolve  this  tie  or  increase  the  number  of  his 
wives  without  limit.     Though  the  marriage  compact  was  not  very 
strong,  the  ties  of  consanguinity  were  rigidly  preserved,  and  hered- 
itary rights,  generally  trs^ed  through  the  female  line,  were  handed 
down  from  the  remotest  ancestry.    For  this  puriwse  they  had  the 
iiistitution  of  the  Totem^  an  emblem  which  served  as  a  badge  of 
distinction  for  diflferent  clans  or  families.    This  family  surname  was 
'^presented  by  some  quadruped,  bird,  or  other  object  of  the  ani- 
Dial  world,  as  the  wolf,  deer,,  hawk,  &c.    Different  degrees  of  rank 
*ftd  dignity  were  indicated  by  various  totems,  those  of  the  bear, 
J^olf,  and  turtle,  being  first  in  honor,  secured  the  greatest  respect 
^or  those  who  had  the  right  to  wear  them.    Each  clansman  was 
P^oud  of  his  ensign,  and  if  a  member  of  the  fraternity  was  killed, 
^e  felt  called  upon  to  avenge  his  death.    As  the  different  members 
Of  a  clan  were  connected  by  ties  of  kindred,  they  were  prohibited 
^m  intermarriage.    A  Bear  could  not  marrj^  a  Bear,  bnt  might 
take  a  wife  from  the  Wolf  or  Otter  clan,  whereby  all  the  branches 
f>f  a  tribe  or  nation  became  united  by  bonds  of  consanguinity  and 
^friendship.    By  this  simple  institution,  notwithstanding  the  wan- 
dering of  tribes  and  their  vicissitudes  in  war,  family  lineage  was 
preserved  and  the  hereditary  rights  of  ftmiishing  chiefs,  accorded 
to  certain  clans,  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

Though  in  many  of  the  most  endearing  relations  of  life  the  men, 
from  immemorial  custom,  exhibited  the  most  stolid  indifference, 
yet  instances  were  not  wanting  to  show  that  in  their  family  attach- 
ments they  frequently  manifested  the  greatest  affection  and  sym- 
pathy. No  calamity  can  cause  more  grief  than  the  loss  of  a  prom- 
ising son,  and  the  father  has  often  given  his  life  as  a  ransom  to 
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save  him  from  the  stake.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  oocur- 
red  in  the  war  of  the  17th  centtiry  between  the  Foxes  and  Chippe- 
was.  near  Montreal.  In  tliis  war  the  Foxes  captured  the  son  of  a 
celeorated  and  aged  chief  of  the  Chippewas,  named  Bi-ans-wah, 
while  the  father  was  absent  from  his  wigwam.  On  reaching  his 
home,  the  old  man  heard  the  heart-rending  news^  and  knowing 
what  the  fate  of  his  son  would  be,  followed  on  the  trad  of  the  enemy, 
and,  alone,  reached  the  Fox  village  while  they  were  in  the  act  of 
kindling  the  lire  to  roast  hun  alive.  He  stepped  boldly  into  the 
arena  and  offered  to  take  his  son's  place.  "  My  son,"  said  he  "has 
seen  but  few  winters,  his  feet  have  never  trod  the  war  path ;  but 
the  hairs  of  my  head  are  white;  I  have  hung  many  scalps  over  the 
graves  of  my  relations,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  heads  of  your 
warriors.  Kindle  the  fire  about  me  and  send  my  son  to  my  lodge.'' 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  father,  without  deigning  to  utter  a 
groan,  was  burned  at  the  stake.  Such  are  the  severities  of  savage 
warfare,  amidst  which  the  family  is  maintained  with  a  heroism 
which  has  no  parallel  in  civilized  life. 

The  Methods  of  Sepulture^  among  the  Indians,  varied  in  different 
localities.  It  was  common,  among  the  northern  forest  tribes  of 
the  United  States,  to  choose  elevated  spots  above  the  rea6h  of 
floods,  for  places  of  burial.  Not  ha\ing  suitable  tools  for  making 
excavations,  they  interred  their  dead  in  shallow  graves  and  placed 
over  them  trunks  of  trees  to  secure  them  from  depredation  by  wild 
beasts.  The  bodies  were  sometimes  extended  at  full  length,  in  an 
eastern  and  western  direction,  but  more  frequently  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. Tlie  Illinois  and  other  prairie  tribes  frequently  placed  their 
dead  on  scaffolds  erected  on  eminences  commanding  extensive 
and  picturesque  views.  The  corpse,  after  receiving  its  wrappings, 
was  deposited  in  a  rude  coffin,  fancifully  painted  witti  red  colors.  In 
this  condition  they  were  placed  on  scaffolds  decorated  with  gifts  of 
living  relatives,  and  built  sufficiently  high  to  protect  them  from 
wolves  and  other  animals  of  prey  infesting  5ie  prairies.  But  judging 
from  the  remains  of  graves,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Yalleyy 
deposited  large  numbers  of  their  dead  in  a  common  tomb,  and  gen- 
erally marked  the  place  by  the  erection  of  a  mound.  The  plains 
and  alluviums  of  Southern  Illinois,  have  in  many  places  been  liter- 
ally sown  with  the  dead,  e\incing  a  density  of  population  greatly 
exceeding  that  found  by  the  first  European  explorers  of  this  region. 
The  custom  of  raising  heaps  of  earth  over  the  graves,  was  perhaps 
practiced  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  tombs  of  eminent  person- 
ages, and  for  such  as  contain^  the  bodies  of  warriors  slain  in  bat- 
tle, or  were  made  common  repositaries  for  the  dead  of  whole  clans 
and  villages.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
places  of  sepulture  raised  by  the  ancient  mound  builders,  and  the 
more  modern  graves  of  the  Indians.  The  tombs  of  the  former  were 
in  general  larger  than  the  latter,  were  used  as  receptacles  for  a 
greater  number  of  bodies,  and  contained  relics  of  art  CAdncing  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization  than  that  attained  by  the  present  ab- 
original tribes.  The  ancient  tumuli  of  the  mound  builders  have  in 
some  instances  been  appropriated  as  burial  places  by  the  Indians, 
but  the  skeletons  of  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  from  the  osteo- 
logical  remains  of  the  former  by  tiieir  greater  stature. 
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The  existence  of  a  future  state  was  regarded  by  the  prairie  tribes 
as  an  actuality,  and  upon  this  idea  was  predicated  the  custom 
of  depositing  in  the  graves  of  departed  friends  their  favorite 
implements^  and  such  as  they  thought  w  ould  be  usefiU  to  them  in 
the  land  of  spirits.  When  a  warrior  died  they  placed  with  him  his 
war-club,  gun  and  red  paint,  and  some  times  his  horse  was  slain 
apon  his  grave,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  mount  and  proceed  to 
to  Ms  appoiiitea  place  of  rest  in  the  hind  of  spirits.  If  a  female 
was  to  be  interred,  they  placed  with  her  a  kettle,  canoe  pa<ldles, 
articles  of  apparel,  and  other  objects  of  feminine  use  and  interest. 
No  trait  of  character  was  more  commendable  in  the  Indian  than 
his  scrupulous  regard  for  the  graves  of  his  ancestors.  Not  even 
the  invasion  of  his  hunting  grounds  roused  more  quickly  his  x)at- 
riotism  and  resentment,  than  the  ruthless  desecration  of  the  graves 
of  his  fathers,  by  the  unhallowed  hands  of  strangers.  So  long  as 
any  part  of  their  perishable  bodies  were  supposed  to  remain,  they 
were  prompted  by  reverence  to  \i8it  the  sacred  places  where  they 
slept,  and  pour  out  libations  to  their  departed  spirits. 

Man  is,  by  nature,  a  religious  being.  The  exhibitions  of  his 
character,  in  this  respect,  are  as  universal  as  are  the  displays  of 
his  social,  inteUectual  and  moral  nature  No  nations,  tribes  or  in- 
dividuals have  been  found,  whatever  may  be  their  isolated  condi- 
tion or  depth  of  degradation,  but  they  are  more  or  less  governed 
by  this  inherent  element.  While  the  religious  sentiment  is  univer- 
sal, its  manifestations  are  as  various  as  the  different  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement made  by  its  subjects  in  knowle<lge.  From  the  ignorant 
idolater  who  bows  down  before  a  lifeless  image  or  some  abject  fonn 
of  animal  life,  to  the  devotee  of  a  more  enlightened  theology,  the 
devotion  is  the  same,  but  their  theories  and  practices  are  infinitely 
diverse.  The  faculties  which  make  man  a  worshipping  being  are 
Dochangeable,  and  may  not  its  manifestations  become  uniform, 
^hen  the  immutable  attributes  of  the  deity,  and  the  invariable 
^'vs  instituted  by  him  for  the  government  of  the  human  family, 
^  properly  studied  and  understood. 

The  red  man  of  the  prairies  and  forests,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 

^  also  psychologically  religious.    Without  speaking  of  the  diver- 

fjties  of  belief  entertained  by  different  tribes,  only  the  general  fea- 

^Uies  of  their  faith  can  be  given.    Prominent  among  these  was 

^^6  idea  that  every  natural  phenomenon  was  the  special  manifesta- 

Hon  of  the  Great  Spirit.    In  the  mutterings  of  the  thunder  cloud, 

^  the  angry  roar  of  the  cataract,  or  the  sound  of  the  billows  which 

^Kjat  uiK>n  the  shores  of  his  lake-girt  forests,  he  heard  the  voice  of 

^he  Great  Spirit.    The  lightning's  flash,  the  mystic  radiance  of  the 

^ars,  were  to  him  familiar  displays  of  a  spirit  essence  which  up- 

-Qeld  and  governed  all  things,  even  the  minute  destinies  of  men : 

^hilethe  Indian  attributed  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  good  he  enjoyea 

^n  life,  he  recognized  the  existence  of  evil.    To  account  for  this, 

Vithout  attri{)uting  malevolence  to  the  Great  Spirit,  an  antagonis- 

tical  deity  was  created  in  his  theology,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 

lK)tent  power  of  malignancy.    By  this  duality  of  deities  he  wa« 

careful  to  guard  his  gcKKl  and  merciful  God  from  all  imputations  of 

evil  by  attributing  aU  the  bad  intentions  and  acts  which  afflict  the 

human  family  to  the  Great  Bad  Spirit. 

Doubtless,  in  part,  as  a  result  of  missionary-  instructions,  the 
lUinois  and  other  branches  of  Algonquin  stock,  designated  their 
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Great  Spirit  as  the  Author  of  Life,  the  Upholder  of  the  Universe. 
They  believed  him  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-good,  and  vari- 
ously assigned  him  a  dwelling  place  in  the  sun,  moon  or  indefinite' 
skies.  They  not  only  distinguished  the  principle  of  good  and  evil 
by  two  antagonistic  gods,  but  8ui)plied  them  with  an  innumerable 
number  of  minor  divinities,  whose  ofiice  was  to  execute  their  will. 
These  consisted  of  birds,  reptiles,  fairies,  spirits,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  objects,  some  being  instrumentalities  of  good  and 
others  of  evil.  Under  such  a  multiplicity  of  antagonistic  powers, 
everything  which  the  Indian  saw  or  heard  in  the  external  world 
might  be  the  cause  of  intense  hope  or  fear,  and  keep  Mm  in  per- 
petual doubt  as  to  whether  it  foreboded  goo<l  or  evil.  A  prey  to 
these  mysterious  fears,  he  readily  fell  into  the  belief  of  sorcery 
and  other  supposed  magic  influences.  From  this  cause  they  were 
constantly  victunized  by  their  i)rie«ts,  jugglers,  and  prophets,  a 
class  who  lived  by  these  impositions  instead  of  hunting. 

The  belief  in  a  future  state  was  cxmimon.  Accordmg  to  their 
traditions,  which  had  been  modified  by  missionary  teachings,  the 
wicked,  at  death,  suik  into  a  dark  retributive  stream,  while  the 
good  are  rewarded  with  an  abode  in  a  delightful  hunting  ground. 
In  then*  lively  imagery,  they  spoke  of  this  place  as  the  land  of  the 
blest,  or  tlie  country  of  souls,  through  which  meandered  gently 
flowing  rivers.  They  supi>08ed  the«e  streams  replete  with  every 
kind  of  fish  suitable  for  fooil,  and  that  those  who  bathed  in  them 
were  exempt  from  the  ills  which  afflict  life  in  the  present  state  of 
being.  Over  the  surface,  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
leys, were  prairies  interspersed  with  noble  forests,  under  whose 
sheltering  branches  dispoited  the  various  creations  of  animal  life. 
Birds  w^arbled  their  sweetest  music  in  waAing  gropes,  and  noble 
animals  grazed  on  the  verdant  plains  so  numerous  and  prolific  that 
the  demands  of  the  hunter  were  always  met  without  exhausting 
the  supply.  Ko  tempest's  destructive  blast,  no  wasting  pestilence 
nor  desolating  earthquake,  emanating  from  the  Spirit  of  E\il,  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  sweet  and  varied  pleasures  of  life.  Such  was 
the  Indian's  future  state  of  existence,  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  welcomed  home  at  death  his  wandering  children. 
The  belief  in  this  terrene  elysium,  the  Indian's  most  exalted  idea 
of  paradise,  doubtless  explains  his  stoical  indifterence  of  death. 
With  him 

"Time  comes  unsi^licd  for,  iinrogretted  flies; 
Pleased  that  he  lives,  happj'  that  he  dies." 

As  it  regards  the  Indians  in  general,  it  is  an  adage  among  those 
whose  observations  have  been  the  most  extensive,  that  he  who 
has  seen  one  tribe  haa  seen  them  all.  This  seems  to  be  true,  not- 
withstanding their  wide  geographical  distribution,  and  the  great 
extremes  of  climate  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Whether  enjoy- 
ing the  great  abundance  and  mild  climate  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  or  chilled  and  stinted  by  the  bleak  and  barren  regions  of 
the  extreme  north  and  south  of  the  hemisphere,  over  which  they 
are  scatt-ered,  they  have  the  same  general  lineaments.  "All  i>08- 
sess,  though  in  varied  degrees,  the  same  long,  lank,  black  hair, 
the  dull  and  sleepy  eye,  the  full  and  compressed  iips^  and  the 
salient  but  dilated  nose."*  The  cheek  bones  are  prominent,  the 
nostril  expanded,  the  orbit  of  the  eye  squared,  and  the  whole  max- 

*8chooloraft. 
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iloiy  region  x)oiideroas.    The  cranium  is  rounded^  and  the  diame- 
tie,  from  front  to  back,  less  in  some  instances  than-  between  the 
sides.    The  posterior  piortion  is  flattened  toward  the  crown,  while 
the  forehead  is  low  and  retreating.    The  hair,  which,  in  the  wliite 
man,  is  oval,  and  in  the  black  man  eccentrically  eliptical,  is  inva- 
riably  round.    Not  only  its  cylindrical  form^  but  .it«  great  length 
aud  coarseness,  are  found  in  all  the  diversified  climate  in  which 
this  people  is  found.    When  contrasted  with  the  European,  they 
are  found  mentally  and  physically  inferior.    No  measurement  has 
been  instituted  to  determine  their  average  stature,  whereby  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  races  of  Europe,  in  this  respect, 
can  be  accurately  determined.    Shenandoah  was  6  feet  3  inches 
high;  Logan,  6  feet;  Red  Jacket,  5  feet  8  inches,  and  the  distin- 
guished Fox  chief,  KeokiUc,  6  feet  2  uiches.     These  celebrated 
instances  doubtless  exceeded  the  majority  of  their  countrymen  in 
hight  as  all  rude  and  uncultivated  races  admire  sui)erior  physical 
development,  and  generally  consult  prominence  of  stature  in  the 
selection  of  their  leaders.    While  their  stature  may  average  w  ith 
that  of  the  European,  in  muscular  power  and  endurance  they  are 
surpassed.    In  feats  of  agility,  connected  Avith  running  and  hunt- 
ing, they  are  scarcely  equal  to  their  white  comjietitors ;  while  in 
all  labors  requiring  compactness  of  muscle  and  protracted  exer- 
tion, the  latter  are  always  the  victors.    In  the  severe  labor  of 
rowing,  and  the  carrying  of  heav>"  biu-dens  across  the  portages  of 
the  northwest,  it  was  observed  that  the  French  boatmen  of  Illinois 
and  Canada  exhibited  the  greatest  strength  and  endurance.    The 
European   also  excels  them  in  brain    development  and  mental 
power.    The  facial  angle,  which  indicated  the  volume  of  the  intel- 
lectual lobe,  has  in  the  European  an  average  of  80  degrees,  while 
that  of  the  Indian  is  only  75.    The  superiority  of  the  former  in 
this  respect,  and  in  the  size  and  activity  of  his  brain,  is  in  keeping 
with  their  respective  conditions.    The    history  of  the  one    is  a 
history  of  human  progress ;  that  of  the  other  details  the  struggles 
of  a  race  perishing  before  the  advance  of  civilization,  which  it  is 
neither  able  to  adopt  nor  successfully  oppose. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  the  unjust  en- 
croachments of  white  men  upon  the  territory  of  the  Indians.     No 
doubt  much  hardship  htis  grown  out  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
^ands  have  been  taken,  yet  the  right  of  ci\ilized  races  to  demand 
a  part  of  their  vast  domain,  even  without  their  consent,  when  it 
could  not  be  obtained  otherwise,  can  hardly  be  questioned.    The 
earth  was  designed  by  the  Creator  for  the  common  habitation  of 
man,  and  it  is  his    destinj^  and  duty  to  develop  its  resources. 
When,  therefore,  the  occupants  of  any  region  fail  to  accomplish 
these  objects,  they  must  be  regarded  as  unfaithful  stewards,  and 
give  way  to  those  who  have  the  ability  to  make  it  yield  the  largest 
supplies  and  support  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants.    Ha<l 
the  Indians,  who  refused  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil,  been  suf- 
fered to  retain  possession   of  the  hemisphere   over  which  they 
roamed,  some  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  globe  must  have 
remained  a  wilderness,  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  Creator; 
and  doing  great  injustice  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     Failing  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  this  heritage,  they  have  lost  it,  but  behold 
the  gain  !    At  the  touch  of  ci\ilization  the  wilderness  has  been 
made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.    Herds  and  harvests  have  followed 
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the  track  of  the  pale-faced  pioneer,  and  teeming  millions  of 
higher  life  have  taken  the  place  of  a  few  wandering  hunters  an^ 
fishermen.  After  Oolnmbos  made  known  to  Europeans  the  exii 
tence  of  the  new  world,  priority  of  discovery  was  considered  a 
conferring  upon  the  governments  nnder  whose  patronage  it  wa 
made,  the  right  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  title.  England,  i 
the  exercise  of  tiiis  right,  treated  the  Indians  substantially  as  sh 
did  her  own  subjects.  She  respected  their  claim  to  occupy  an 
use  the  country  for  their  own  benefit,  but  did  not  permit  them  t 
alienate  it  except  to  her  own  people,  in  accordance  with  the  pru 
ciple  of  English  law  that  aU  titles  to  lands  are  vested  in  th 
crown.  The  United  States,  by  'the  acquisition  of  independence 
succeeded  to  the  right  of  the  mother  country,  and  has  forced  ui>o 
them  similar  restrictions,  and  accorded  the  same  privileges.  I 
every  instance  the  government  has  extinguished  their  titie  b 
trea^  or  purchase.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  man 
instances  these  treaties  grew  out  of  wars  provoked  by  irontii 
settlers,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  demanding  territory  in  the  way  c 
reprisal.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  when  lands  have  bee 
obtained  by  purchase,  the  consideration  was  frequently  of  tb 
most  trivial  character. 


Chapter  V. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES— EXTENT  OF 
THEIB  EXPLORATIONS  UP  TO  1673. 


Although  commercial  enterprise  is  perhaps  the  principal  agent 
for  the  dissemiuation  of  ci\ilizatiou  in  the  undeveloped  regions 
of  the  globe,  its  extension  into  the  Mississippi  valley  was  due  te  a 
different  cause.    Pioneers,  actuated  by  a    religious  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  hitherto  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
were  the  first  to  explore  its  trackless  wilds,  and  attempt  to  teach 
its  savage  inhabitants  the  refinements  of  civilized  life.    These 
self  denying  explorers  belonged  mostly  to  the  Jesuits  or  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  a  famous  religious  order  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
Spanish   knight  of   the  sixteenth  century.    He    gave  out   that 
the  constitution  of  his  order  was  given  him  by  immediate  in- 
spiration.    Notwithstanding  his    high    pretensions,  he    at  first 
met  with  little  encouragement,  and  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  applied 
for  the  authority  of  his  sanction,  referred  him  to  a  committer  of 
cardinals.    The  latter  decided  that  his  proposed   establishment 
would  not  only  be  useless,  but  dangerous,  and  the  Pope  refused 
to  give  it  his  approval.    To  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Pope,  in 
addition  to  the  vows  of  other  orders  he  required  the  members  of 
hi«  society  to  take  a  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pojie,  whereby  they 
hound  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  direct  tbcm  in 
the  senice  of  religion,  without  requiring  an>i:bing  from  him  as  a 
means  of  support.    In  other  orders  the  primary  object  of  the 
monk  is  to  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
'Solitude  of  the  cloister  to  practice  acts  of  self-mortification  and 
purity.    He  is  expected  to  eschew  the  pleasures  and  secular  affairs 
^f  lite,  and  can  only  benefit  mankind  by  his  example  and  prayers, 
^ll^j'ola,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  that  t\\G  members  of  his  society 
^'^ould  mingle  in  the  attairs  of  men,  and  they  were  acconlingly  ex- 
^"^i>ted  from  those  austerities  and  ceremonies  which  consumed 
^^^h  of  the  time  of  other  orders.    Full  of  the  idea  of  implicit 
Alienee  which  he  had  learned  from  the  profession  of  arms,  he 
^Ve  to  his  order  a  government  wholly  monarchical.    To  a  general, 
**o  should  be  chosen  for  life  from  the  several*  provinces,  the 
p^mbers  were  compelled  to  yield  not  only  an  outward  submission, 
^^^t  were  required  to  make  known  to  him  even  the  thoughts  and 
^^lings  of  their  inner  life.    At  the  time  this  offer  was  made,  the 
P^pal  power  had  received  such  a  shock  from  the  refusal  of  many 
^^ations  to  submit  to  its  authority,  that  the  Pope  could  not  look 
^pon  it  with  indifl'erence.    He  saw  that  it  would  place  at  his  dis- 
posal a  body  of  the    most    rigorously  disciplined    ecclesiastics. 
Whose  powerful  influence  would  enable  him  to  repel  the  violent 
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assaults  with  which  the  papal  system  was  everywhere  assailed. 
He  therefore  authorize<l  the  establishment  of  the  order,  and  ap- 
pointed Ijoyola  its  first  ijeneral.  The  result  proved  the  discern- 
ment of  the  Pope,  for  the  enginery  he  thus  put  in  motion  at  no 
distant  day  extended  its  influence  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the 
earth.  Before  the  termination  of  the  16th  centur}',  the  society 
furnished  the  educatoi*s  in  most  of  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe,  a  privilege  which  exerted  a  more  controling  influence  in 
molding  national  character  than  that  which  emanates  from  all 
other  sources  combined.  Although  taking  a  vow  of  poverty,  it 
managed  to  rapidly  increase  in  wealth.     Under  the   pretext  of 

i>romoting  the  success  of  their  missions,  they  obtained  the  privi- 
ege  of  trading  with  the  nations  they  were  endeavoring  to  convert, 
and  thus  frequently  became  the  masters  of  extensive  commercial 
enterj:)rises. 

Besides  the  Jesuits,  the  Recollet  monks  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history'  of  the  French-American  possessions.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century  by  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  madman,  saint  or  hero, 
according  to  the  different  views  entertained  respecting  him.  Like 
all  other  saints,  he  became  the  subject  of  supernatural  visitations, 
consisting,  in  his  case,  largely  of  dreams  revealing  to  him  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  providence  had  called  him  to  i)erform. 
In  entering  upon  the  laboi-s  of  his  mission  he  dressed  in  the  rags 
of  a  beggar,  and  at  last  presented  himself  in  a  state  of  nudity  to 
the  Bishop  of  Assisi,  and  begged  the  mantle  of  &  peasant.  He 
next  robbed  his  father,  to  get  means  to  build  himself  a  chapel ; 
crowds  gathered  to  listen  to  his  fanatical  appeals,  and  Europe 
soon  became  dotted  over  with  the  convents  of  his  onler.  In  the 
coui'se  of  time  the  Franciscans  lost  tlie  vigor  for  which  they  were 
first  distinguished,  but  the  Recollets,  a  reformed  branch  of  the 
order,  at  the  time  of  the  French  explorations  still  retained  much 
of  its  pristine  spirit.  The^e  two  oixiers,  and  incidentally  that  of 
St.  Sulpice,  played  an  important  part  in  the  exploration  and  colo- 
nization of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  St.  Lawi-ence  and  its  chain  of  lakes  enteruig  the  continent 
on  the  east,  and  the  Mississippi  from  the  south,  are  the  two  great 
avenues  through  which  Europeiins  first  made  their  way  to  Illinois. 
The  former  oi)ening  with  a  broad  estuai-y  into  the  Atlantic, 
direxjtly  opposite  Europe,  first  diverted  a  portion  of  it«  Gallic  emi- 
gration to  the  regions  drained  by  its  tributaries.  Pioneers,  led  by 
the  indefatigable  Jesuits,  soon  reached  Illinois,  and  made  it  an 
important  centre  in  the  vast  schemes  projected  by  the  French 
court  for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Tlie  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence. — As  early  as  1535,  four 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  DeSoto,  Jacques 
Cartier  conducted  an  expedition  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  he 
ascended  as  far  as  the  island  of  Orleans.  Several  attempts  were 
shortly  afterward  made  to  plant  colonies  in  the  newly  discovered 
region,  but  they  failed  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
climate  and  hostilities  of  the  natives.'  France,  at  that  time,  was 
too  much  engaged  in  wars  to  further  exhaust  her  resources  in 
forming  settlements,  and  it  was  not  till  1608  that  a  permanent 
colony  was  established.  During  this  year  Champlain,  a  bold 
navigator,  with  a  number  of  colonists,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
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and  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  promontory  which  rises  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Charles.  Carpenters 
were  set  to  work,  and  within  a  few  weeks  a  pile  of  buildings  rose 
near  the  water's  edge,  the  first  representatives  of  the  spa<5ious 
churches,  convents,  dwellings  and  ramparts  which  now  fomi  the 
opulent  and  enterprising  city  of  Quebec.  These  buildings  consti- 
tuted the  headquarters  of  Champlaiu,  and  wei'e  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  wall  pierced  with  openings  for  a  number  of  small  cannon. 
To  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Hurons  and  neighboring  Algon- 
quin nations,  Champlaiu  was  induced  to  assist  them  in  a  war 
against  the  Iroquois,  inhabiting  the  country  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Victory  attended  his  superior  arms,  but  it  aroused  the 
implacable  hate  of  these  tribes,  and  for  a  period  of  90  years  they 
continued  to  wreak  their  fury  upon  the  Indian  allies  of  France, 
and  materially  contributed  to  the  final  overthrow  of  her  power. 

In  1615  Champlaiu  returned  to  France,  and  brouglit  back  with 
him  four  Becollet  monks.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
liulians  at  first  beholding  these  mendicants,  clad  in  their  rude 
gowns  of  coarse  gray  cloth.  Their  first  care  was  to  select  a  site 
and  erect  a  convent,  the  comidetion  of  which  was  honored  by  the 
celebration  of  mass.  All  New  France  i)articipated  in  the  myste- 
rious rite,  while  from  the  ships  and  rampai'ts  of  the  fort  cannon 
thuudered  forth  an  approving  salute.  Their  great  object  was  the 
salvation  of  Ihe  Indians,  and  unappalled  by  the  perils  that  awaited 
tbem^  they  met  in  council  and  assigned  to  each  his  province  in  the 
vast  field  of  labors.  As  the  result  of  unwearied  efiort,  they  estab- 
lished missions  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Lake  Huron,  but  finding  the 
ta«k  too  great  for  their  strength,  they  appUed  to  the  Jesuits  for 
assistance.  The  followers  of  Loyola  eagerly  responde4l  to  the 
invitation,  and  Canada  for  the  first  time  saw  the  order  which,  in 
after  years,  figured  so  extensively  in  her  history.  Though  sufter- 
ing  must  be  their  fate,  and  perhaps  maitjTdom  their  crown,  they 
peuetrated  to  the  most  remote  regions  and  visited  the  most  wiu'- 
like  tribes.  Missions  were  established  on  the  Straits  of  St  Mary, 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Michi- 
ga«,  and  finaUy  among  their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 

Champlaiu,  after  having  acted  as  governor  for  a  period  of  27 

.years,  died  on  the  Christmas  of  1635,  a  hundred  years  after  the 

first  visit  of  Cartier,  and  wfis  buried  in  the  city  he  had  founded. 

Sharing  with  others  of  his  time  the  illusion  of  finding  a  passage 

^•ross  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  he  made  voyages  of  discovery 

M'ith  a  view  of  finding  the  long-sought  commercial  highway.    In 

One  of  his  excursions  he  discovered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name, 

iind  was  among  the  first  Europeans  who  set  their  feet  on  the 

Jonely  shores  of  Ijake  Huron.    What  indescribable  thoughts  must 

have  thrilled  his  bosom  as  lie  looked  out  on  it«  bi\)ad  expanse,  or 

perhajis  awed  by  its  majestic  solitudes,  he  hstened  with  strange 

delight  to  the  loud  refrain  of  its  billow-lashed  shores. 

Discovery  of  the  Ohio  by  LaSallCj  1000. — After  the  death  of 
Champlaiu,  the  next  actor  in  the  field  of  exploration  wiis  Eobert 
Cavaber,  better  known  as  LaSalle.  His  father's  family  was  among 
the  old  and  wealthy  burghers  of  Rouen,  France,  and  its  several 
members  were  frequently  entrusted  witli  imi>ortant  positions  by 
the  government.  Robeit  was  born  in  1643,  and  early  exhibited 
the  traits  of  character  whicl^  distinguished  him  iu  his  western 
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career.  Having  a  wealthy  father,  he  enjoyed  ample  facilities  for 
obtaining  an  ^ncation,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  tlie  exact 
sciences.  He  was  a  Catholic,  and  it  is  said  a  Jesuit ;  but  judging 
from  his  subsequent  life,  he  Avas  not  a  religious  enthusiast.  The 
order  of  Loyola,  wielded  at  the  centre  by  a  single  will  so  compli- 
cated and  so  harmonious,  may  have  attracted  his  youthful  imagi- 
nation. It"  was,  however,  none  the  less  likely  that  when  he  found 
himself  not  at  the  centre,  but  moving  in  a  prescribed  orbit  at 
the  circumference,  he  would  leave  it.  Having  an  indi™luality 
Avhich  could  not  oe  molded  by  a  shaping  hand,  he  was  better 
qualified  for  a  different  sphere  of  action.  He  therefore  parted 
with  the  Jesuits  on  good  tenns,  with  an  unblemished  character, 
for  his  loftj'  ambition  completely  divested  him  of  the  petty  ani- 
mosities to  which  groveling  minds  are  subject. 

He  had  an  older  brother  living  in  Canada — a  priest  of  the  order 
of  St.  Sulpice — and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  induced  him 
to  emigrate  to  America.  His  connection  with  the  Jesuits  deprived 
him,  under  the  laws  of  France,  from  inheriting  the  property  of 
his  father,  who  died  shortly  beiore  his  departure.  He,  however, 
received  a  small  allowance,  and  with  this,  in  the  spring  of  160(>, 
arrived  at  Montreal.  Here  he  found  a  corporation  of  priests^ 
known  as  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  who  were  di8i>osing  of 
lands  on  easy  terms  to  settlers,  hoping  by  this  mean^  to  establish 
a  barrier  of  settlements  between  themselves  and  the  hostile 
Indians.  The  superior  of  the  seminary,  on  hearing  of  LaSalle's 
arrival,  gratuitously  offered  him  a  tract  of  land  situated  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  8  miles  above  Montreal.  The  grant  was  accepte<l, 
and  though  the  place  was  greatly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  savages, 
it  was  favorably  situated  for  the  fur  trade.  Commencing  at  once 
to  improve  his  new  domain,  he  traced  out  the  boundaries  of  a  pal- 
isaded village,  and  disposed  of  his  lands  to  settlers,  who  were  to 
l)ay  for  them  a  rent  in  small  annual  installments. 

While  thus  employed  in  developing  his  seignory,  he  commenced 
studying  the  Indian  languages,  and  in  three  years  is  said  to  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  Iroquois,  and  eight  other  tongues  and 
dialects.  From  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  La\^Tence,  his 
thoughts  often  wandered  over  the  '^  wild  unknown  world  toward 
sunset,"  and  like  former  explorers,  dreamed  of  a  direct  westwartl 
passage  to  the  commerce  of  China  and  Japan.  While  musing 
upon  the  subject,  he  was  \isited  by  a  band  of  Senecas,  and  learned 
from  them  that  a  river  called  the  Ohio,  rising  in  their  countrj', 
flowed  into  the  sea,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  it  required  eight 
months  to  reach  its  mouth.  In  this  statement  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributary  were  considered  as  one  stream,  and  with  the  geo- 
graphical views  then  jirevalent,  it  was  supposed  to  fall  into  the 
gulf  of  California. 

Placing  great  confidence  in  this  hypothesis,  and  determined  to 
make  an  exploration  to  verify  it,  he  repaired  to  Quebec,  to  obtain 
from  Governor  Courcelles  his  approval.  His  plausible  statements 
soon  won  over  to  his  plans  both  the  Governor  and  Intendant 
Talon,  and  letters  patent  wei-e  issued  authorizing  the  enter- 
prise. No  pecuniary  aid  being  furnished  by  the  government,  and 
as  LaSalle  had  expende<l  all  his  means  in  improving  his  estate,  he 
was  compelled  to  sell  it  to  procure  funds.  The  superior  of  the 
Seminai-y,  being   favorably  disposed  toward   him^  bought   the 
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greater  part  of  his  improvement,  and  realizing  2800  livres,  he 
purchased  four  canoes  and  the  necessary  sni^plies  for  the  expedi- 
tion. 

The  Seminary,  at  the  same  time,  was  preparing  for  a  similar 
exploration.     The  priests  of    this  organization,  emulating   the 
enterprise  of  the  Jesuits,  had  established  a  mission  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Ontario.    At  this  point,  hearing  of  populous 
tribes  further  to  the  northwest,  they  resolved  to  essay  their  con- 
version, and  an  expedition,  under  two  of  their  number,  was  fitted 
out  for  this  purpose.    On  going  to  Quebec  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary outfit,  they  were  advie^  by  the  Governor  to  so  modify  their 
plans  as  to  act  in  concert  with  LaSalle  in  exploring  the  great 
river  of  the  west.    As  the  result^  both  expeditions  were  merged 
into  one — an  arrangement  ill-siuted   to  the  genius  of  LaSalle, 
irhom  nature  had  formed  for  an  undisputed  chief,  rather  than  a 
eo-laborer  in  the  enterprise.    On  the  6tli  of  July,  1669,  everything 
was  in  readiness,  and  the  combined  party,  numbering  24  persons, 
embarked  on   the  St.  Lawrence  in    7   canoes.    Two  additional 
canoes  carried  the  Indians  who  had  visited  LaSalle,  and  who  were 
now  acting  as  guides.    Threading  the  devious  and  romantic  mazes 
of  the  river  in  opimsition  to  its  rapid  current,  after  three  days 
they  appeared  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario.    Their 
guides  led  them  thence  directly  to  their  village,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Genesee,  where  they  expected  to  find  guides  to  lead  them  to 
the  Ohio.    LaSalle,  only  partially  understanding  their  language, 
was  compelled  to  confer  with  them  by  means  of  a  Jesuit  priest, 
stationed  at  the  village.    The  Indians  refused  to  furnish  a  con- 
ductor, and  even  burned  before  their  eyes  a  prisoner  from  one  of 
the  western  tribes,  the  only  person  who  could  serve   them  as 
guide.    This  and  other  unfriendly  treatment  which  they  received, 
caused  them  to  suspect  that  the  Jesuit,  jealous  of  their  enterprise, 
had  intentionally  misrepresented  their  object,  for  the  purpose  or 
defeating  it.    With  the  hope  of  accomplishing  their  object,  they 
lingered  for  a  month,  and  at  length  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  an  Indian  from  an  Iroquois  colony,  situated  near  the  head 
of  the  lake,  who  assured  them  that  they  could  there  find  what 
they  wanted,     and    offered    to   conduct   them    thither.      With 
i^newed  hope  they  gladly  accepted  this  proffered  assistance,  and 
left  the  Seneca  village.    Coursing  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  where  they  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  distant  thunder  of  the  cataract,  and  soon  arrived 
safely  among  the  Iroquois.    Here  they  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, and  were  informed  by  a  Shawnee  prisoner  that  they  could 
reach  the  Ohio  in  six  weeks'  time,  and  that  he  would  guide  them 
thither.    Delighted  with  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  they  pre- 
pared to  commence  the  journey,  when  they  unexpectedly  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  two  Frenchmen  in  a  neighboring  village.    One 
of  them  proved  to  be  Louis  Joliet,  a  young  man  of  about  the  age 
of  LaSalle,  and  destined  to  acquire  fame  by  his  explorations  in 
the  west.    He  had  been  sent  by  Talon,  the  intendant  of  Canada, 
to  explore  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  but  had  failed,  and 
was  now  on  his  return.    Gi\ing  the  priests  a  map  representing 
such  parts  of  the  uppier  lakes  as  he  had  visited,  he  informed  them 
that  the  Indians  of  those  regions  were  in  great  need  of  spiritual 
advisers.    On  receiving  this  ii^ormatiou^  the  missionaries  decided 
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that  the  ludians  must  no  longer  sit  in  darkness,  and  thought  that 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  effected  as  easily  by  a 
northern  route,  through  these  tribes,  as  by  going  farther  south- 
ward. LaSalle,  remonstrating  against  their  determination,  in- 
formed them  that  this  direction  was  impracticable,  and  in  case 
they  should  visit  that  region,  they  would  perhaps  And  it  already 
occupied  by  the  Jesuits.  He  had,  for  some  time,  been  afflicted 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  finding  his  advice  unheeded,  he  told  the 
priests  that  his  condition  would  not  admit  of  following  them 
further.  The  plea  of  sickness  was  doubtless  a  ruse  to  effect  a 
separation;  for  the  Invincible  determination  of  LaSalle  never 
permitted  an  enterprise  which  he  had  undertaken  to  be  defeated 
by  other  considerations.  A  friendly  parting  was  arranged,  and 
after  the  celebration  of  mass,  LaSalle  and  his  men  fell  back  to 
Lake  Ontario,  while  the  Sulpitians  descended  Grand  river  to 
Lake  Erie. 

The  latter  prosecuted  their  journey  up  the  lakes,  and  on  arri- 
ving among  the  Indians  of  whom  Johet  had  spoken,  they  found, 
as  LaSalle  had  surmised,  Marquette  and  Bablon  established 
among  them.  Learning,  too,  that  they  needed  no  assistance  from 
St.  Suipice,  nor  from  those  who  made  him  their  patron  saint,  tliey 
retraced  their  steps,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  the  following  June, 
without  having  made  any  discoveries  or  converted  an  Indian. 

The  course  pursued  by  LaS9>lle  and  his  party,  after  leaving  the 
priests,  is  involved  in  doubt.  The  most  reliable  record  of  his 
movements  is  that  contained  in  an  anonymous  paper,  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  taken  from  the  lips  of  LaSalle  himself,  during 
a  visit  subsequently  made  to  Paris.  According  to  this  statement 
he  went  to  Onondaga,  where  he  obtained  guides,  and  passed 
thence  to  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  south  of  Lake  Erie,  followed  it 
to  the  principal  river,  and  descended  the  latter  as  far  ei^  the  falls 
at  Louisville.  It  has  also  been  mamtained,  that  he  reached  the 
Mississippi  and  descended  it  some  distance,  when  his  men  de- 
serted, and  he  was  compelled  to  return  alone.  It  is  stated  in  the 
same  manuscript,  that  the  following  year  he  embarked  on  Lake 
Erie,  ascended  the  Detroit  to  Lake  Huron,  and  passed  through 
the  strait  of  Mackinaw  to  Lake  Michigan.  Passing  to  the  southern 
shore,  he  proceeded  by  land  to  the  Illinois,  which  he  followed  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  descended  the  latter  to 
the  30th  degree  of  latitude.  Here,  assured  that  the  river  did  not 
fall  into  the  gulf  of  California,  but  that  of  Mexico,  he  returned, 
with  the  intention  of  at  some  future  day  exploring  it  to  the  mouth. 

The  statement  that  he  visited  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  is  doubt- 
less correct.  He  himself  affirms,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Frontenac, 
in  1677,  that  he  discovered  the  Ohio,  and  descended  it  to  the  falls. 
Moreover,  Joliet,  his  rival,  subsequently  made  two  maps  rei)re- 
senting  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  on  both  of 
which  he  states  that  LaSalle  discovered  and  explored  the  Ohio. 
It  is,  perhaps,  also  tnie  that  LaSalle  discovered  the  Illinois,  but 
that  he  descended  either  it  or  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  before 
the  discovery  of  Joliet,  is  improbable.  If  such  had  been  the  case, 
he  certainly  would  have  left  written  evidence  to  that  effect,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ohio  especially,  when  the  priority  of  Joliet's  dis- 
covery had  become  a  matter  of  great  notoriety. 


Chapter  VI. 
EXPLORATIONS  BY  JOLIET  AND  MARQUETTE— 1673-76. 


LaSalle  had  explored  one,  and  perhaps  two,  routes  to  the  Miss- 
Usippi,  bat  as  yet  the  upper  portion  of  the  great  river  had 
probably  never  been  seen  by  any  European.  The  honor  of  inau- 
gurating: the  successful  attempt  to  reach  this  stream  is  due  to  M. 
Talon,  who  wished  to  close  the  long  and  useful  term  of  his  servi* 
ces,  a4  the  Inteudant  of  Canada,  by  removing  the  mystery  which 
enshrouded  it.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  Louis  Joliet,  a  fur 
trader,  to  conduct  the  exx)edition,  and  Jacques  Marquette,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  to  assist  him. 

Talon,  however,  was  not  to  remain  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  Fitness  the  completion  of  the  .enterprise.  A  misunderstanding 
arose  between  him  and  Governor  Courcelles  in  regard  to  the  juris- 
diction of  their  respective  offices,  and  both  asked  to  be  recalled. 
Their  requests  were  granted,  and  early  in  the  autumn  of  1672, 
Count  Frontenac  arrived  at  Quebec,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
retiring  governor.  He  belonged  to  the  high  nobility  of  France, 
was  weU  advanced  in  life,  and  a  man  of  prompt  and  decided 
action.  Though  intolerant  to  enemies,  he  i)artially  atoned  for  this 
^It  by  his  great  magnanimity  and  devotion  to  friends,  while  his 
charm  of  manners  and  speei^h  made  him  the  favorite  and  orna- 
ment of  the  most  ^wlished  circles.  Ilis  career  in  Canada,  at  tirst, 
was  beset  with  opposition  and  enmity,  but  its  close  was  rewai-ded 
with  sulmiration  and  gratitude  for  his  broad  views  and  unshaken 
firmness,  when  others  dispaired. 

•  Before  sailing  for  France,  M.  Talon  recommended  to  Frotenac 

JoHet  and  Marquette,  as  suitable  persons  to  execute  his  projected 

discoveries.    The  former  was  bom  at  Quebec,  in  1645,  of  humble 

Pontage.     He  was  etlucated  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  priesthood, 

"*it  early  abandoned  his  clerical  vocation   to  engage  in  the  fur 

^e.    Though  renouncing  the  priesthood,  he  still  retained  a  par- 

"^ty  for  the  order  which  had  educated  him,  and  no  doubt  this 

^as  the  principal  reason  which  induced  Talon  to  labor  for  his 

appointment.    Possessing  no  very  salient  points  of  character,  he 

yn  had  sufficient  enteri>rise,  boldness  and  determination  properly 

^  discharge  the  task  before  Mm. 

His  colleague,  Manjuette,  greatly  surpassed  him  in  bold  out- 
lines of  character.  He  was  bomi  in  1637,  at  Laon,  France.  Inheri- 
ting from  his  parents  a  mind  of  great  i*eligious  susceptibility,  he 
early  united  with  the  Jesuits,  and  was  sent,  in  1666,  to  America 
as  a  missionary,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  for  devotion 
to  his  profession.  To  convert  the  Indians  he  penetrated  a  thousand 
Biiles  in  advance  of  civilization,  and  by  his  kind  attentions  in  their 
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afflictions,  won  their  affections^  and  made  them  his  Listing  friends. 
Softening  their  savage  asperities  into  smoothness  and  peace  by 
ihe  blended  purity  and  humility  of  his  ovm  life,  he  was  the  most 
successfiU  of  all  the  missionaries  in  developing  their  higher  and 
better  feelings.  His  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, now  enabled  him  to  act  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  inter- 
preter, explorer  and  missionary'. 

Joliet  ascended  the  lakes  and  joined  his  companion  at  the  Jesuit 
mission,  on  the  strait  of  Mackinaw,  where^  for  several  years,  he 
had  been  instructing  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons.  With  5  other 
Frenchmen  and  a  simple  outfit,  the  daring  explorers,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1673,  set  out  on  their  perilous  voyage.  Coasting  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  they  entered  Green  Bay, 
and  passed  thence  up  Fox  river  and  Lake  Winnebago  to  a  village 
of  the  Mascoutins  and  Miamis.  Marquette,  who  never  suffered 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  escape  his  attention,  speaks  in  eloquent 
terms  of  the  broad  prairies  and  tall  forests  which  he  saw  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  situated.  His  admiration  of 
the  scenery  was,  however,  greatly  exceeded  by  the  joy  which  he 
experienced  at  beholding  a  cross  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  place, 
and  decorated  with  some  of  the  most  valued  of  Indian  imple- 
ments. With  due  ceremony  they  were  introduced  to  a  council  of 
chiefs,  when  Marquette,  pointing  to  Joliet,  said :  "  My  friend  is  an 
envoy  of  France,  to  discover  new  coiuitries,  and  I  am  an  embas- 
sador from  God,  to  enlighten  them  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel.''* 
The  sx>eaker  then  made  them  some  presents,  and  asked  for  guides 
to  conduct  them  on  their  way.  Though  the  Indians  regarded  their 
journey  as  extremely  hazardous,  these  were  grantai,  and  the 
voyagers  re-embarked  in  their  canoes.  All  the  \illage  follow^ed 
them  down  to  the  river,  wondering  that  men  could  be  found  to 
undertake  an  enterprise  so  fraught  with  dangers.  Their  guides 
led  them  safely  through  the  de\Tious  windings  of  the  river,  beset 
with  lakes  and  marshes  overgrown  with  wild  rice.  The  seed  of 
this  plant  largely  furnished  the  Indians  with  food,  and  subsisted 
immense  numbers  of  birds,  which  rose  in  clouds  as  the  travelers 
advanced.  Arriving  at  the  poitage,  they  soon  carried  their  light 
canoes  and  scanty  baggage  to  the  Wisconsin,  about  three  mHes 
distant.  France  and  papal  Christendom  were  now  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  ready  to  commence  the  drama  in  which,  for  the 
next  succeeding  90  years,  they  were  the  principal  actors. 

Their  guides  now  refused  to  accompany  them  further,  and 
endeavored  to  induce  them  to  return,  by  reciting  the  dangers  they 
must  encounter  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  journey.  They 
stated  that  huge  demons  dwelt  in  the  great  river,  whose  voices 
could  be  heard  at  a  long  distance,  and  who  engulphed  in  the 
raging  waters  all  who  came  within  their  reach.  They  also  repre- 
sented that,  should  any  of  them  escape  the  dangers  of  the  river, 
fierce  and  warring  tribes  dwelt  on  its  banks,  ready  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  Marquette  thanked  them  for  the  informa- 
tion, but  could  not  think  of  trying  to  save  his  own  perishable 
body,  when  the  immortal  souls  of  the  Indians  alluded  to  might  be 
eternally  lost.  Embarking  in  their  canoes,  they  slowly  glided 
down  the  Wisconsin,  passing  shores  and  islands  covered  with 
forests,  lawns,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  greatly  exceeding  in 
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&eir  natural  beanty  the  most  skillful  training  of  cultured  hands. 
The  17th  of  June  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
with  great  joy  they  pushed  their  frail  barks  out  on  the  Hoods  of 
the  lordly  Mississippi.  Drifting  rapidly  with  the  current,  tlie 
wenery  of  the  two  banks  reminded  them  of  the  castled  shores  of 
their  own  beautiful  rivers  of  France.  For  days  of  tiiavel  they 
passed  a  constant  succession  of  headlands,  separated  by  grace- 
My  rounded  valleys  covered  with  verdure,  and  gently  rising  as 
they  recede  from  the  margin  of  the  waters.  The  rocky  summits 
of  the  headlands,  rising  lugh  above  their  green  bases,  had  been 
wrought  by  the  corroding  elements  into  a  great  variety  of  fantas- 
tic forms,  which  the  lively  imagination  of  Marquette  shaped  into 
towers,  ^gantic  statues,  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fortifications. 
On  going  to  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  they  could  see  a  country  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  fertility,  apparently  destitute  of  inhabi- 
tantit,  yet  presenting  the  appearance  of  extensive  manors,  under 
^e  fi^tidious  cultivation  of  lordly  proprietors.  By  and  by  great 
herds  of  buffalo  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks,  the  more  timid 
females  keeping  at  a  safe  distance,  while  the  old  bulls  approached, 
andt^irough  their  tangled  manes  looked  defiance  at  the  strange 
iDTaders  of  their  grassy  realms. 

Near  a  hundred  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Toyagers  discovered  an  Indian  trace,  leading  from  the  western 
shore.    Joliet  and  Marquette,  leaving  their  canoes  in  charge  of 
fiieir  men,  determined  to  follow  it  and  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  t^e  tribes  of  this  region.    Moving  cautiously  through  prairies 
and  forests,  rendered  beautiful  by  the  verdure  and  bloom  of  July, 
they  discovered  a  village  near  the  banks  of  the  river  and  two 
others  on  a  hill  half  a  league  distant.    Commending  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  they  approached  and  shouted  to  at- 
tract attention.  When  the  commotion,  excited  by  their  unexpected 
salate,  had  jxartially  subsided,  four  elders  advanced  with  u])lifted 
calnmets  to  meet  them.    A  friendly  greeting  ensued,  and  after  in- 
forming the  Frenchmen  that  they  were  lUinois,  they  conducted 
them  to  their  village.    Here  they  were  presented  to  the  chief,  who, 
standing  near  the  door  of  his  wigwam  in  a  st.ate  of  complete 
nudity,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome :   "Frenchmen,  how  bright 
^e  son  shines  when  yoi^  come  to  visit  us  ;  all  our  village  awaits 
you,  and  you  shall  enter  our  wigwams  in  peace."    After  entering 
and  smoking  a  friendly  pipe,  they  were  invited  to  visit  the  great 
chief  of  the  Illinois,  at  one  of  the  other  villages.    Followed  by  a 
niotley  throng  of  warriors,  squaws,  and  children,  they  proceeded 
^ther  and  were  received  with  great  courtesy  by  the  chief.    On 
entering  liis  wigwam,  flUed  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  tribe,  Mar- 
Quette  announc^  the  nature  of  their  enterprise,  asked  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Mississippi  and  alluded  to  their  patron,  the 
^vemor  of  Canada,  who  had  humbled  the  Iroquois  and  compelled 
ftem  to  sue  for  peace.    This  last  item  of  information  was  good 
^6W8  to  these  remote  tribes,  and  drew  from  their  chief  the  compli- 
ment that  the  "presence  of  his  guests  added  flavor  to  their  tobacco, 
Jiade  the  river  more  calm,  the  sky  more  serene  and  the  earth  more 
WutifuL''*    Next,  followed  a  repast,  consisting  of  hominy,  fish, 
^d  buffalo  and  dog's  meat.    The  Frenchmen  partook  sumptioosly 
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of  all  the  dishes,  except  the  last^  which  they  failed  to  appreciate, 
although  one  of  the  greatest  Lidiau  delicacies.  The  geoerons 
hosts,  with  true  forest  courtesy,  as  they  dished  out  the  different 
articles,  first  blew,  their  breath  upon  each  morsel  to  cool  it,  and 
then,  with  their  own  hands,  placed  it  in  the  mouths  of  their  guests. 
They  endeavored  to  persuade  the  explorers,  by  depicting  the  great 
dangers  they  would  incur,  to  abandon  their  object.  Finding  that 
tneir  efforts  were  unavailing,  on  the  following  day  they  hung  on 
the  neck  of  Marquette  a  sacred  calumet^  brilliantly  decorated  with 
feathers,  as  a  protection  among  the  tnbes  he  was  about  to  visit 
The  last  mark  of  respect,  which  the  chiefs  could  now  offer  their 
departing  friends,  was  to  escort  them  with  600  of  their  tribesmen 
to  the  river,  where,  aftex  their  stolid  manner,  they  bade  them  a 
kindlv  adieu. 

Again  they  were  afloat  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  unknown 
stream.  Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  they  soon  fell  into  the 
shadow  of  a  tall  promontory,  and  \iith  great  astonishment  beheld 
the  representation  of  two  monsters  painted  on  its  loftj'  limestone 
front.  According  to  Marquette,  each  of  these  frightful  figures  had 
the  face  of  a  man,  the  horns  of  a  deer,  the  beaM  of  a  tiger,  and 
the  tail  of  a  fish  so  long  that  it  passed  around  the  body  over  the 
head  and  between  the  legs.  It  was  an  object  of  Indian  worship, 
and  greatly  impressed  the  mind  of  the  pious  missionary  with  the 
necessity  of  substituting  for  this  monstrious  idolatry,  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.*  Before  these  figures  of  the  idols  had  faded  ftx)m 
their  minds,  a  new  wonder  arrested  their  attention.  They  ran 
into  the  current  of  the  Missouri,  sweeping  directly  across  their 
track,  and  threatening  to  engulf  them  in  its  muddy  waves.  Frag- 
ments of  trees  were  drifting  in  large  immbers,  which  must  have 
come  from  a  vast  unknown  wilderness,  judging  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stream  which  bore  them  along.  Passing  on,  it  was 
ascertained  that  for  several  miles  the  Mississippi  refused  to  mhi- 
gle  with  the  turbid  floods  of  the  intruding  stream. 

Soon  the  forest  covered  site  of  St.  Louis  appeared  on  the  right, 
but  little  did  the  voyagei's  dream  of  the  emporium  which  now  fills 
the  river  with  its  extended  commerce.  Farther  on,  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  a  stream  which,  in 
the  purity  of  its  waters,  they  found  wholly  different  from  that  pre- 
viously passed.  Some  distance  below  die  mouth  of  this  eastern 
tributary,  the  banks  of  the  river  became  skirted  with  a  dense 
growth  of  cane,  whose  feathery-like  foliage  formed  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  that  which  they  had  passed  above.  But  a  greater 
vegetable  wonder  was  the  Spanish  moss  which  hung  in  long  fes- 
toons from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  exquisitely  beautiful,  yet, 
like  funeral  drapery,  exciting  in  the  beholder  feelings  of  sadness. 
Another  change  was  the  increasing  heat,  which,  now  rapidly  dis- 
sipated the  heavy  fogs  which  previously,  to  a  late  hour,  had  hung 
over  the  river.  Clouds  of  mosquitos  afso  appeared  in  the  relaxing 
atmosphere,  to  annoy  them  by  day,  and  disturb  their  much  needed 
rest  at  night. 

*Near  the  mouth  of  the  Plasa  Creek,  on  the  bluff,  there  Is  a  smooth  rock  in  a  oavem- 
OU8  cleft,  under  an  overhanflrin?  cliff,  on  whose  face,  60  feet  from  the  base,  are  painted 
some  ancient  pictures  or  hierofflyphioa,  of  ^reut  Interest  to  the  curious.  They  are 
placed  in  a  horizontal  line  from  east  to  west,  representing  men,  plants  and  animals. 
The  imintings,  though  protected  from  dampness  and  storms,  are  in  great  part  destroyed, 
marred  by  portions  of  the  rock  becoming  detached  and  falling  down.  See  Praibrie  ^aU^ 
1850. 
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Withont  sii8X)ecting  the  presence  of  Indians,  they  suddenly  dis- 
covered a  number  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river.  Marquette 
held  aloft  the  symbol  of  peace,  furnished  him  by  the  Illinois,  and 
the  savages  approached  and  invited  him  and  his  party  ashore. 
Here  they  were  feasted  on  buffalo  meat  and  bear's  oil,  and  after 
the  repast  was  over,  were  informed  that  they  could  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  ten  days.  This  statement  was  doubtless  made  vnth 
the  best  intention,  but  with  Uttle  truth,  for  the  distance  was  not 
far  firom  1,000  miles. 

Taking  leave  of  their  hosts,  and  resuming  the  journey,  they 
penetrated  a  long  monotony  of  blufifs  and  forests,  and  again  dis- 
covered Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.    Rushing  from 
their  wigwams  to  the  river^  some  of  them  sallied  forth  in  canoes 
to  cut  off  their  escape,  while  others  i)lunged  into  the  water  to 
attack  them.    Marquette  displayed  the  calumet,  which  was  un- 
heeded till  the  arrival  of  the  chiefs,  who  ordered  the  warriors  to 
delist,  and  conducted  them  ashore.    A  conference  ensued,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Indians  understood  the  nature  of  the  visit,  they  be- 
came reconcilecL    The  day's  proceedings  closed  with  a  feast,  and 
the  travelers  spent  the  night  in  the  wigwams  of  their  entertainers. 
Early  the  next  day,  messengers  were  sent  by  the  latter  to  the 
Arkansas  tribe  on  the  river  below,  to  apprise  them  that  French- 
men were  about  to  descend  the  stream.    As  announced,  the  explo- 
rers proceeded  a  distance  of  24  miles,  when  they  were  met  by  a 
deputation  of  three  Indians,  who  invited  them  to  \isit  their  town. 
A^nt  heing  given,  they  were  conducted  thither  and  seated  on 
mats,  which  had  been  spread  for  their  reception  under  a  shed 
before  the  lodge  of  a  principal  chief.    Soon  they  were  suiTounded 
bj  a  semi-circle  of  the  villagers — the  warriors  sitting  nearest, 
next  the  elders,  wMile  a  promiscuous  crowd  stared  at  them  from 
the  outside.    The  men  were  stark  naked,  and  the  women  imper- 
fectly clad  in  skins,  wearing  their  hair  in  two  masses,  one  of 
which  was  behind  each  ear.    Fortunately,  there  was  a  young  man 
in  the  village  who  could  speak  Illinois.    By  his  aid,  Marquette 
explained  to  the  assemblage  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  object  of  the  exi)edition,  and  learned  in  turn  from  them 
that  the  river  below  was  infested  with  the  most  hostile  tribes. 
^nxing  their  stay  at  this  place,  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  the 
niereiless  demands  of  aboriginal  hospitality,  which  miposed  dish 
after  dish  upon  their  over-taxed  organs,  of  digestion,  till  repletion 
became  intolerable. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  July  and  the  voyagers  debated  the 
propriety  of  further  lengthening  out  their  journey.  They  had 
been  on  the  river  four  weeks,  and  concluded  they  had  dese^^nded 
sufficiently  far  to  decide  that  its  outlet  was  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  continent.  Their  pro\isions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  they 
also  feared  if  they  visited  the  river  below  they  might  be  killed  by 
the  savages,  and  the  benefit  of  their  discovery  would  be  lost. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  they  determined  to  retrace 
their  steps.  Leaving  the  Arkansas  village,  they  commmenced 
forcing  their  way  in  opposition  to  the  swift  current  of  the  river, 
toiling  by  day  under  a  July  sun,  and  sleeping  at  night  amidst  the 
deadly  exhalations  of  stagnant  marshes.  Several  weeks  of  hard 
labor  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  but  unfortunately, 
Harquette,  enervated  by  the  heat  and  the  toils  of  the  voyage,  was 
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suffering  with  an  attack  of  dysentery.  Here  they  were  informe 
by  the  Indians  that  the  Illinois  furnished  a  much  more  direct  rout 
to  the  lakes  than  the  Wisconsin.  Acting  upon  this  informatioi 
they  entered  the  river,  and  found,  besides  being  more  direct.,  tha 
its  gentle  current  offered  less  resistance  than  tliat  of  the  Missisi 
ippi.  As  they  advanced  uito  the  country,  a  scene  opened  to  thei 
view  which  gave  renewed  strength  to  their  wearied  bodies,  an 
awoke  in  their  languid  minds  the  greatest  admiration  and  enthi 
siasm.  Prairies  spread  out  before  them  beyond  the  reach  o 
vision,  covered  with  tall  grass,  which  undulated  in  the  w^ind  lik 
waves  of  a  sea.  In  further  imitation  of  a  watery  expanse,  th 
surface  was  studded  with  cliunps  of  timber,  resembling  islaiuh 
in  whose  graceful  outlines  could  be  traced  peninsulas,  shores  an 
headlands.  Flowers,  surpassing  in  the  delicacy  of  their  tints  th 
pampered  products  of  cultivation,  were  profusely  sprinkled  ove 
the  grassy  landscape,  and  gave  their  wealth  of  fragrance  to  th 
passing  breeze.  Immense  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer  grazed  o 
these  rich  pastures,  so  i)rolific  that  the  continued  destruction  o 
them  for  ages  by  the  Indians,  had  failed  to  diminish  their  nun 
bers.  For  the  further  support  of  human  life,  the  rivers  swarm© 
with  fish,  great  quantities  of  wild  firuit  grew  in  the  forest  an< 
prairies,  and  so  numerous  were  water-fowl  and  other  birds,  tha 
the  heavens  were  frequently  obscured  bj'^  their  flight.  This  favc 
rite  land,  with  it»  profusion  of  vegetable  and  animal  Ufe,  was  th 
ideal  of  the  Indian's  Elysium.  The  explorers  spoke  of  it  as 
terrestial  paradise,  in  which  earth,  air  and  water,  unbidden  b; 
labor,  contributed  the  most  copious  supplies  for  the  sustenance  o: 
life.  In  the  earl^  French  explorations,  desertions  were  of  frequen 
occurrence,  and  is  it  strange  that  men,  wearied  by  the  toils  an* 
restraints  of  civilized  life,  should  abandon  their  leaders  for  th 
abundance  and  wild  independence  of  these  prairies  and  wooc 
lands ! 

Passing  far  up  the  river,  they  stopped  at  a  town  of  the  Illinois 
called  Kaskaskia,  whose  name,  afterwards  transfen*4d  to  a  diffei 
ent  locality,  has  become  famous  in  the  history  of  the  country 
Here  they  secured  a  chief  and  his  men  to  conduct  them  to  Lak 
Michigan  and  proceeded  thither  by  the  way  of  the  rivers  lUinou 
Desplaines  and  Chicago.  Following  the  western  shore  of  th 
lake,  they  entered  Green  Bay  the  latter  part  of  September,  havin, 
been  absent  about  four  months,  and  traveled  a  distance  of  2,50 
miles. 

Marquette  stopped  at  the  mission  on  the  head  of  the  bay,  t 
repair  his  shattere4  health,  while  Joliet  hastened  to  Quebec,  t 
report  his  discoveries.  Hitherto  fortune  had  greatly  favored  him 
and  it  was  only  at  the  termination  of  his  voyage  that  he  met  hi 
first  disaster.  At  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  al^ve  Montreal,  hi 
canoe  was  capsized,  and  he  lost  the  manuscript  containing  a 
account  of  his  discoveries,  and  two  of  his  men.  He  says,  in  a  lei 
ter  to  Governor  Frontenac:  "  I  had  escaped  every  penl  from  th 
Indians ;  I  had  passed  42  rapids,  and  was  on  the  point  of  disem 
barking,  full  of  joy  at  the  success  of  so  long  and  difficult  ai 
enterprise^  when  my  canoe  capsized  after  all  the  danger  seeme< 
over.  I  lost  my  two  men  and  box  of  papers  within  sight  of  the  firs 
French  settlements,  which  I  had  left  almost  two  years  befon 
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Nothing  remains  to  me  now  but  my  life,  and  the  ardent  desire  to 
employ  it  on  any  service  you  may  please  to  direcf 

When  the  ^ucce«sful  issue  of  the  voyage  became  known,  a  Te 
Jkum  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral  of  Quebe/C,  and  all  Canada 
was  filled  with  joy.  The  news  crosseii  the  Atlantic,  and  France 
saw,  in  the  vista  of  coming  years,  a  vjist  dependency  springing  up 
in  the  great  valley  partially  explored,  which  was  to  enrich  her 
merchant  princes  with  the  most  lucrative  commerce.  Fearing 
that  England,  whose  settlements  were  rapidly  extending  along  the 
Atlantic,  might  attempt  to  grasp  the  rich  prize  before  she  could 
occupy  it,  she  endeavored  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  gen- 
aal  pubhcity  of  the  discoveiy.  Joliet  was  rewarded  by  the  gift 
of  the  island  of  Anticasti,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while 
Karqaette,  who  had  rendered  the  most  valuable  services,  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  consciousness  of  ha\ing  x>erformed  a  noble  duty. 

Marquette  suffered  long  from  his  malady,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  antomn  of  the  following  year  that  his  superior  permitted  him 
to  attempt  the  execution  of  a  long  cherished  object.  This  was 
Ae  establishment  of  a  mission  at  the  principal  town  of  the  Illinois, 
visited  in  his  recent  voyage  of  discovery.  With  this  purjwse  in 
view,  he  set  out  on  the  25th  of  October,  1674,  accompanied  by 
two  Frenchmen  and  a  number  of  Illinois  and  Potawatamie  Ind- 
ians. The  rich  and  varied  tints  of  autumn  were  now  rapidly 
changing  to  a  rusty  brown,  and  entering  Lake  Michigan,  they 
found  it  cold  and  stonny.  Butteted  by  adverse  winds  and  waves, 
it  was  more  than  a  month  before  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  river.  In  the  meantime  Marquette's  disease  had  returned 
m  a  more  malignant  form,  attended  by  hemorrhage.  On  ascending 
the  Chicago  some  distance,  it  was  found  that  his  condition  was 
growing  worse,  compelling  them  to  land.  A  hut  was  erected  on 
flie  bank  of  the  river,  and  here  the  invalid  and  the  two  Frenchmen 
prepared  to  spend  the  winter.  As  it  wore  away,  the  enfeebled 
missionary  was  unceasing  in  his  s]>iritual  devotions,  while  his 
companions  obtained  food  by  shooting  deer,  tui-keys  and  other 
game  in  the  surrounding  forests.  The  Illinois  furnished  them 
with  com,  and  ftexjuently,  by  their  presence  and  other  kindly 
attentions,  greatly  cheered  their  lonely  exile. 

Marquette,  bunung  with  the  desire  to  establish  his  contempla- 
ted mission  before  he  died,  consecrated  himself  anew  to  the  ser\ice 
of  the  Virgin,  and  soon  began  to  regain  his   strength.     By  the 
13th  of  March,  being  able  to  recommence  his  journey,  the  two 
men  carried  their  canoes  over  the  portage  between  the  Chicago 
3"*l  Desplaines,  and  commenced  to  descend   the  latter  stream, 
j^inidst  the  incessant  rains  of  oj)ening  spring,  they  were  rapidly 
Iwrne  forward  on  the  swollen  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Illinois, 
^fid  down  the  latter  to  the  object  of  their  destination.     Here,  it  is 
^}^\  he  was  viewe<l  as  a  messenger  from  heaven,  as  he  \isited  the 
Y^^ams  of   the  villagers  and  discoursed  of  paradise,   the  lie- 
weeiuer  of  the  world,   and  his  atonement  for  sinful  men.    The 
^^Citement  at  length  drew  together,  on  the  i>lain  between  the  river 
, '^^1  the  present  town  of  Utica,  some  500  chiefs,  and  a  great  un- 
_  i^^^n  concourse  of  warriors,  women  and  children.    In  the  midst 
y.  ^his  multitude  he  exhibited  four  large  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Q J^'^n,  and  with  great  eaniestness  harangued  them  on  the  duties 
^Uristianity,  and  the  necessity  of  making  thek  conduct  conform 
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to  its  precepts.  The  audience  were  deeply  impressed  with  his 
gospel  teachings,  and  eagerly  besought  him  to  remain  with  them, 
a  request  which  his  fast  waning  strength  rendered  it  impossible 
to  grant. 

Finding  he  must  leave,  the  Indians  generously  furnished  him 
with  an  escort  to  the  lake,  on  which  he  embarked  with  his  two 
faithful  attendants.  They  turned  their  canoes  in  the  direction  of 
the  mission  on  the  strait  of  Mackinaw,  which  the  afflicted  mis- 
sionary hoped  ro  reach  before  he  died.  As  they  coasted  aloAg  the 
eastern  shore,  advancing  May  began  to  deck  the  forest  with  her 
venial  beauties,  but  the  eyes  of  tiie  dying  priest  were  now  too 
dim  to  heed  them.  On  the  19th  of  the  month  he  could  go  no 
farther,  when,  at  his  request,  his  two  friends  landed  and  built  a 
hut,  into  which  he  was  carefully  conveyed.  Aware  that  he  was 
rapidly  approaching  his  end,  he,  vdth  great  composure,  gave 
directions  concerning  his  burial,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was 
l)emiitted  to  die  in  the  wilderness  an  unshaken  believer  in  the 
faith  which  he  had  so  devotedly  preached.  At  night  he  told  his 
weary  attendants  to  rest,  and  when  he  found  death  approaching 
he  would  call  them.  At  an  early  hour  they  were  awakened  by  a 
feeble  voice,  and  hastening  to  his  side,  in  a  few  moments  he 
breathed  his  last,  grasping  a  crucifix,  and  murmuring  the  name 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Ha\'ing  buried  his  remains  as  directed,  his 
trusted  companions  hastened  to  Mackinaw,  to  announce  the  sad 
news  of  his  demise. 

Three  years  afterward,  a  party  of  Ottawas,  hunting  in  the  vi* 
cinity  of  his  grave,  determined^  in  accordance  with  a  custom  of 
the  tribe,  to  carry  his  bones  with  them  to  their  home  at  the  mis- 
sion. Having  opened  the  grave  and  carefully  cleaned  them,  a 
funeral  procession  of  30  canoes  bore  them  toward  Mackinaw,  the 
Indians  singing  the  songs  which  he  had  taught  them.  •  At  the 
shore,  near  the  mission,  the  sacred  relics  were  received  by  the 
priests,  and,  with  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  church,  deposited 
under  the  floor  of  the  rude  chapeL 


Chapter  VII. 
EXPLOEATIONS  BY  LaSALLE. 


We  must  now  turn  from  Marquette,  whose  great  piety,  energy 
and  self-denial  made  him  a  model  of  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
loDged,  and  again  introduce  LaSalle  on  the  stage  of  action.  Tlie 
previous  voyage  had  well  nigh  established  the  fact  that  the  Miss- 
wsippi  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  yet  he  and 
others  now  entertained  the  opinion  that  some  of  its  great  tribu- 
taries might  afford  a  direct  passage  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  the 
great  problem  of  the  age  to  discover  this  passage,  and  LaSalle 
proposed  not  only  to  solve  it  by  exploring  the  great  river  to  its 
mouth,  but  to  erect  a  fort  on  its  outlet,  and  thus  secure  to  France 
the  possession  of  its  valley,  To  further  his  object,  he  gained  the 
influence  and  support  of  Frontenac,  and  induced  some  of  the 
CMiadian  merchants  to  become  partners  in  the  adventure. 

Fort  Frontenac. — The  new  governor  had  no  sooner  been  installed 
in  office,  than,  with  eagle  eye,  he  surveyed  the  resources  of  Cana- 
|la,and  prepared  to  get  them  under  his  control.    LaSalle  had 
informed  him  that  the  English  and  Iroquois  were  intriguing  with  the 
Indians  of  the  upper  lakes  to  induce  them  to  break  their  pe^ce 
^th  the  French,  and  transfer  their  trade  in  peltries  from  Mon- 
^l  to  New  York.    Partly  to  counteract  this  design,  and  in  part 
jj^  nionoi)olize  the  fur  trade  for  his  own  benefit,  he  determined  to 
^nild  a  fort  on  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
*^'ng8ton.    Lest  he  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  merchants, 
*"p  gave  out  that  he  only  intended  to  make  a  tour  to  the  upper  part 
^*  the  colony,  to  look  after  the  Indians.    Being  without  sufficient 
^^ans  of  his  own,  he  required  the  merchants  to  furnish  each  a 
^^ain  number  oi  men  and  canoes  for  the  expedition.    When 
^^ing  opened,  he  sent  LaSalle  in  advance  to  summon  the  Iroquois 
f^J^hems  to  meet  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  fort,  while  he  followed 
^  his  leisure.    In  obedience  to  his  call,  the  chiefs  arrived,  and 
^^re  much  pleased  with  the  attentions  shown  them  by  the  gov- 
|,^*>ior.    Flattered  by  his  blandishments,  and  awed  by  his  audacity, 
Mey  suffered  the  erection  of  the  fort,  which  was  called  Frontenac, 
^fter  its  founder.    The  governor  writes :  "  With  the  aid  of  a  ves- 
^1  now  building,  we  can  command  the  lakes,  keep  peace  with  the 
<l"oquois,   and  cut  off  the  fur  trade    from  the  English.     With 
H,nother  fort  at  Niagara,  and  a  second  vessel  on  the  river  above, 
>e  can  control  the  entire  chain  of  lakes."    These  far-reaching 
views  accorded  well  with  the  schemes  of  LaSalle,  who- was  shortly 
afterwards  employed  in  reducing  them  to  practice.    The  erection 
of  the  fort  was  in  violation  of  tlie  king's  regulations,  which  re- 
quired the  for  traders  of  Canada  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  the 
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Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  settlements.  In  view,  however,  of 
its  great  importance  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  Iroquois,  all 
legal  objections  were  waived,  and  provision  was  made  to  maintain 
it.  It  also  served  as  a  stepping-stone  for  its  subsequent  owner  to 
make  other  and  greater  westward  strides  in  the  cause  of  discovery. 

In  1674,  LaSalle  visited  France  to  petition  the  king  for  the  rank 
of  nobility,  and  to  negotiate  with  him  for  a  grant  in  seignory  of 
the  new  fort  and  adjacent  lands.  As  a  consideration  for  the  lat- 
ter, he  agreed  to  reimburse  him  for  what  it  had  already  cost  to 
maintain  in  it  an  adequate  garrison,  and  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  settlements  that  might  gather  about  it.  His  petition 
was  granted,  and  he  returned  to  Canada  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  estates  in  the  i>rovince.  His  relatives,  i)lease<l 
with  his  flattering  prospects,  advanced  him  large  sums  of  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  comply  with  his  aj^reement.  Besides  fur- 
nishing the  stipulated  military  and  clerical  forces,  and  providing 
a  chapel  for  the  latter,  he  built  four  small  decked  vessels  to  carr>* 
freight  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  whither  he  next  expected  to  ad- 
vance. A  period  of  more  than  three  years  now  succeeded,  in 
which  all  Canada  was  rent  with  civil  feuds.  Altercations  sprang 
up  between  rival  traders  ;  Jesuits  and  Recollets  were  embittered 
by  dissensions,  and  the  civil  authorities  became  corrupt,  and  en- 
gaged in  intrigues,  attended  with  the  greatest  aerimony.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  i)erson  of  LaSalle's  prominence  to  avoid  becoming 
a  mark  for  the  shafts  of  those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion 
and  interest.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  could  extricate  himself 
from  the  jarring  factions,  he  again  visited  France,  to  obtain  the 
recognition  and  support  of  the  government  in  his  contemplated 
undertaking.  His  object  being  regarded  with  favor  by  the  minis- 
ter, he  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  his  discoveries,  and  occupy 
the  new  found  countries  by  the  erection  of  fcfrts,  while,  in  lieu  of 
other  support,  he  was  granted  a  monopoly  in  buffalo  skins,  which, 
it  was  believed,  would  be  a  source  of  great  wealth.  His  relatives 
made  additional  advances  of  money,  and  in  July,  1678,  he  sailed 
with  30  men  and  a  large  supply  of  implements  for  the  construction 
and  outfit  of  vessels.  After  a  prosperous  voyage  he  arrived  at 
Quebec,  and  proceeded  thence  up  the  river  and  lake  to  his 
seignorj'. 

Among  the  employes  he  had  brought  with  him  was  an  Italian, 
named  Henri  Tonti,  who  had  lost  one  of  his  hands  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  grenade  in  the  Sicilian  Avails.  Notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  his  hand,  and  a  constitution  naturally  feeble,  his  indomitable 
will  made  him  superior  to  most  men  in  physical  endurance. 
Besides  these  qualities,  so  valuable  in  the  pioneer,  he  possessed  a 
fidelity  which  neither  adversity'  nor  the  intrigues  of  enemies  could 
swerve  from  the  interests  of  his  employer.*  On  his  way  through 
Quebec,  he  also  obtained  the  services  of  M.  Lamotte,  a  person  of 
much  energy  and  integity  of  character,  but  not  so  efficient  an  as- 
sistant as  Tonti. 

Among  the  missionaries  who  became  associated  with  LaSalle  in 
his  future  explorations,  may  be  mentioned  Louis  Hennepin,  Gabriel 
llibourde  and  Zenobe  Membre.    All  of  them  were  Flemings,  all 

*Hi8  father  had  been  governor  of  Gacta,  but  fled  to  Franoe  to  escape  the  political 
convulsions  of  his  native  country.  He  was  an  able  flnancter,  and  won  diAtlncUon  as 
the  inventor  of  Tontine  Life  Insurance. 
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RecoUets,  but  in  other  respects  different.  Hennepin,  in  early  life, 
read  with  unwearied  delight  the  adventiures  of  travelers,  and  felt 
a  baming  desire  to  visit  strange  lands.  Yielding  to  his  nilhig 
passion,  he  set  out  on  a  roving  mission  through  Holland^  where  he 
exposea  himself  in  trenches  and  seiges  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soldier.  Finding,  at  length,  his  old  inclination  to  travel  returning, 
he  obtained  permission  of  his  sui>erior  to  Aisit  America,  where,  in 
accordance  with  his  w^andering  proclivity,  he  became  connected 
with  the  adventures  of  La8alle.  In  this  cai)acity  he  won  distinc- 
tion as  an  exi>lorer,  but  afterwards  tarnished  his  reputation  with 
fedse  pretensions.  Kibourde  was  a  hale  and  cheerful  old  man  of 
W  years,  and  though  possessing  fewer  salient  points  of  character 
than  Hennepin,  he  greatly  excelled  him  in  purity  of  life.  He  re- 
nounced station  and  ease  for  the  privations  of  a  missionary,  and 
at  last  was  stricken  down  by  the  parricidal  hand  of  those  he  fain 
would  have  benefited.  Membre,  like  Hennepin,  is  accused  of  vlanity 
and  fahsehood.  He  must,  however,  have  possessed  redeeming 
traits,  for  he  long  remained  the  faithfiU  companion  of  LaSalle, 
and  finally  perished  in  his  service. 

On  arriving  at  the  fort,  LaSalle  sent  15  men  with  merchandise 
to  Lake  Michigan,  to  trade  for  furs.     After  disposing  of  the  goods, 
they  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  bartered  commodities  to 
Illinois,  and  there  await  his  arrival.    The  next  step  he  hoped  to 
make  in  his  westward  progress  was  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the 
moath  of  the  river  Niagani.     He  thought  if  he  could  control  this 
key  to  the  chain  of  lakes  above,  he  C/Ould  also  control  the  Indian 
trade  of  the  interior.     For  this  purpose,  LaMotte  and  Henepin, 
with  16  men,  on  the  18th  of  November,  embarked  in  one  of  the 
small  vessels  which  lay  at  the  fort,  and  stai-ted  for  the  mouth  of 
the  river.    Retarded  by  adverse  winds,  it  wajs  not  till  the  6th  of 
Beeember  that  they  reached  their  destination  and  effected  a  land- 
ing.  Here  they  met  with  a  band  of  Senecjis  from  a  neighboring 
^age,  who  gaze<i  upon  them  with  curious  eyes,  and  listened  with 
ffreat  wonderment  to  a  song  which  they  sung  in  honor  of  their 
safe  arrival.    When,  however,   the  erection  of  a  fort  was  com- 
menced, their  siurprise  gave  way  to  jealousy,  and  it  became  neces- 
8aiy  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  ciiiefs  l>efore  the  work  could  be 
completed.     With  this  object  in  view,  LaMotte  and  Hennepin, 
loade<l  with  presents,  set  out  to  visit  the  jmncipal  town,  situated 
near  the  site  of  Eochester,  New  York.    Arriving  thither  after  a 
journey  of  5  days,  they  were  received  by  a  committee  of  32  chiefs, 
to  whom  they  made  known  their  object.    LaMotte  distributee! 
gifts  among  the  chiefs  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  by  means  of  his 
interpreter,  used  all  the  tact  and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter to  gain  their  consent  to  the  erection  of  the  fort.    They  readily 
received  the  gifts,  but  answered  the  inteq)reter  with  evasive  gen- 
eralities, and  the  embassy  was  compellexl  to  return  without  a 
definite  reply.    In  the  meantime  LaSalle  and  Tonti,  who  had  been 
detained  in  procuring  supplies  for  the  new  settlement,  arrived. 
They  had  also  encountered  unfavorable  winds,  and  LaSalle,  anx- 
ious to  hasten  forward,  entnisted  one  of  his  vessels  to  the  pilot, 
who,  disregarding  his  instructions,  suttered  her  to  become  wreciked. 
The  crew   escap^,  but  with    the  exception  of   the   cables  and 
anchors  intended  to  be  used  in  building  a  ship  above  the  cataract, 
the  cargo  was  lost.    LaSalle,  who  was  more  than  an  ordinary  mas- 
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ter  of  Indian  diplomacy^  next  visited  the  Senecas,  and  partially 
obtained  his  request.  In  lien  of  the  fort,  he  was  permitted  to 
erect  a  warehouse.  This  was  completed,  and  used  as  a  shelter  for 
the  men  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  a  dei)08itory  for  mer- 
chandise in  his  subsequent  transactions  on  the  lakes. 

The  Oriffln. — ^A  more  vital  consideration,  and  that  which  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  LaSalle,  wjis  the  building  of  a  vessel  on 
the  river.  The  point  selected  for  this  puri)ose  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  creek,  6  miles  above  the 
cataract.  The  men  struggled  up  the  steep  hights  al)ove  Lewiston 
with  the  necessary  equijiments,  and  on  the  22(1  of  January,  1079, 
commenced  the  laborious  task  of  carrv  ing  them  to  the  point 
selected,  some  12  miles  distant  Airiving  thither,  Tonti  immeili- 
ately  commenced  the  task  of  building  the  vessel,  while  LaSalle 
retiuTied  to  Frontenac,  to  i*ei)lace  the  stores  which  hiul  been  lost 
in  the  lake.  Notwithstanding  tlie  attempt  of  the  Seiiecas  to  bum 
the  vessel  as  she  grew  on  the  stocks,  in  due  time  she  wsis  tinished 
and  ready  to  launch.  The  filing  of  cannon  announced  her  com- 
pletion, and  as  the  men  chanted  a  song  in  honor  of  their  success, 
and  the  Indians  stared  at  the  novel  sight,  she  griicefully  glided 
out  on  the  waters  of  the  Niagara.  During  her  construction,  they 
were  gi'eatly  amazed  at  the  ribs  of  the  huge  monster,  but  now 
they  looked  with  increased  surprise  at  the  grim  muzzles  of  5  can- 
non looking  through  her  port-  holes,  and  a  huge  creature,  part  lion 
and  part  eagle,  carved  on  the  prow.  The  figure  was  a  griffin, 
after  which  the  vessel  was  named,  in  honor  of  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  Frontenac.  She  was  taken  further  up  the  river,  where  the 
men  supplied  her  with  rigging,  and  Tonti  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  LaSalle.  This  did  not  occui'  till  August,  he  having,  in 
the  meantime,  been  detained  by  financial  difficulties,  growing  out 
of  the  attempt  of  enemies  to  injure  his  credit.  He  brought  with 
him  Ribourde  and  Membre,  to  preach  the  faith  among  the  tribes 
of  the  west,  which  he  now  pi'oposed  to  visit. 

To  defer  the  enteri^rise  longer,  would  be  to  defeat  it,  and  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1()79,  the  voyagers  embarked.  The  extended  sails 
of  their  little  craft  catclung  the  breeze,  bore  her  safely  out  on  the 
bosom  of  Lake  Erie.  Never  before  had  been  i)ictiired  in  its 
waters  the  image  of  fluttering  canvas,  and  to  the  Griffin  belongs 
the  honor  of  first  coursing  the  highway  which  is  now  whitened 
with  the  sails  of  such  an  extendeil  commerce.  After  a  prosperous 
voyage  up  the  lake,  they  entered  the  Detroit,  and  i)assed  on  each 
bank  a  pleasant  succession  of  prairies  and  forests,  alive  with 
game.  The  men  leaped  ashore,  and  soon  the  decks  of  the  Griffin 
were  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  deer,  turkeys  and  bears,  upon 
whose  flesh  the  crew  feasted  with  the  greatest  relish.  Ascending 
Lake  St  Clair  and  the  rest  of  the  strait,  they  entered  Lake  Huron, 
which  appeared  like  a  vast  mirror  set  in  a  fhime  fantastic  with 
rocks  and  verdure.  So  pure  and  transparent  were  the  waters, 
the  fish  on  the  pebbled  bottom  below  seemed  the  only  inhabitants 
of  earth,  while  their  little  bark  floated  like  a  cloud  in  mid-air 
above  them.  At  first  the  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  islet  after 
islet  loomed  up  before  them,  which  the  sti^ange  mirage  of  the 
waters  converted  into  huge  Tritons  stalking  rapidly  by,  and  disap- 
jiearing  in  the  distance  behind.  Soon,  however,  the  breeze  before 
which  they  moved  freshened  into  a  gale,  and  at  last  became  an 
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aiJgiT  tempest,  causing  the  greatest  alarm.  All  fell  to  praying  ex- 
cept the  pilot,  who  was  incensed  at  the  idea  of  ignobly  perishing 
in  the  lake,  after  having  breasted  the  storms  and  won  the  honors 
of  the  ocean.  LaSalle  and  the  friars  evoked  the  aid  of  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua,  whom  they  declared  the  i)atron  of  the  expedition, 
and  promised  a  chapel  if  he  would  deliver  them  from  the  devour- 
ing waves.  The  saint,  it  is  said,  answered  their  pi^ayers ;  the 
billow-tossed  bosom  of  the  lake  became  still,  and  the  Griffin  lode 
into  the  straits  of  Mackinaw  uninjured.  A  salute  of  cannon  an- 
nooDoed  their  arrival  at  the  Jesuit  mission,  where  they  effected  a 
landing,  and  immediately  repaii'ed  to  the  chapel  to  offer  thanks  for 
their  recent  deliverance. 

Here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  the  votaries  of  mammon 
had  erected  a  bazaar  for  the  fur  trade,  which  they  carried  on  with 
or  without  a  lic^se,  as  best  suit^  their  interests.  All  of  them 
looked  with  jealous  eyes  upon  LaSalle,  but  openly  extended  a  wel- 
come to  him,  that  they  might  allay  suspicions  respecting  their 
secret  designs  against  his  enterprise.  With  motives  httle  better, 
the  Indians  saluted  him  with  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  soon 
swarmed  in  canoes  around  the  Griffin,  which  they  called  a  lioating 
fort,  and  evidently  regarded  it  with  greater  curiosity  than  good 
will.  Not  only  the  residents  were  secretly  hostile,  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  his  own  men  had  proved  treacherous.  Most  of  those 
he  had  sent  up  the  lakes  with  merchandise  had  sold  it  and  kept 
the  proceeds,  instead  of  going  with  them,  as  directed,  to  Illinois. 
LaSalle  arrested  four  of  them  at  Mackinaw,  and  sent  Tonti  to  the 
Straits  of  St.  Mary  after  two  others,  whom  he  also  succeeded  in 
capturing. 

As  soon  as  Tonti  returned,  LaSalle  w  eighed  anchor  and  sailed 
through  the  Straits  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  landed  at  an  island 
near  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay.    Here  he  was  received  with  great 
hospitality  by  a  Potawatamie  chief,  and  met  with  a  number  of  his 
traders,  who.  unlike  the  others,  had  faithfully  disposed  of  his 
goods  and  collected  a  large  quantity  of  furs.    He  at  once  resolved 
to  send  them,  with  others  he  had  collected  on  the  way  to  Niagara, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.    Such  a  transaction  was  not  author- 
ized by  his  license  of  discovery,  yet  his  will  was  law,  and  despite 
the  protest  of  his  followers,  the  furs  were  carried  aboard  the  Grif- 
fin.  The  pilot,  after  disposing  of  the  cargo,  was  instructed  to 
return  with  her  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake.     Her  cannons 
thundered  forth  a  parting  salute,  and  soon  the  little  bark  melted 
out  of  sight  in  the  distance.    LaSalle,  with  the  remaining  men, 
^ow  embarked  in  canoes,  laden  with  a  forge,  tools  and  arms,  and 
started  for  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph.     Unfortunately,  they 
found  the  lake  broken  with  constant  storuis,  which  frequently  im- 
periled their  own  lives  and  made  them  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the 
trriffin.    After  a  long  voyage,  in  which  they  suttered  much  from 
hardship  and  hunger,  they  arrived  at  their  destination.     Here 
they  exi>ected  to  meet  with  Tonti  and  twenty  of  the  men  who 
Jeft  Mackinaw  simultaneously  with  the  Griffln,  expecting  to  make 
their  way  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.     After  waiting 
some  time  in  vain  for  their  arrival,  those  who  had  come  with  La- 
Salle urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  pushuig  forward  to  obtain 
com  from  the  Illinois  before  they  departed  for  their  winter  hunt- 
ing grounds.    He  decided  it  unwise  to  grant  their  request,  and,  to 
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divert  their  minds  from  the  subject,  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
fort.  After  laboring  some  twenty  days,  and  the  structure  was 
far  advanced,  Tonti  and  ten  of  his  companions  arrived.  At  the 
instance  of  LaSalle  he  immediately  went  back  with  two  men  to 
hasten  forward  the  others,  who  were  without  provisions,  and  hunt- 
ing as  a  means  of  support.  On  their  way  a  violent  storm  overset 
their  canoea  and  destroyed  their  provisions,  and  they  were  com- 
l)elled  to  return.  Shortly  after,  of  their  own  accord,  the  absent 
men  made  their  way  to  the  fort,  and  the  entire  party  was  again 
united.  The  only  care  which  now  oi)pressed  LaSalle  was  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Griffin.  Ample  time  had  elapsed  for  her  return,  but 
nowhere  on  the  wild  solitude  of  waters  was  he  cheered  with  the 
sight  of  a  sail.  "Kueful  forebodings  saddened  his  breast  when  he 
thought  of  her  fate,  and  two  men  were  sent  down  the  lake,  with 
instructions  to  conduct  her  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph,  in  case 
they  were  able  to  find  her.  The  fort  was  finished  and  named 
Miami,  after  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Indians. 

Without  further  delay,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1679.  the  party, 
luimbering  33  persons,  commenced  ascending  the  St.  Joseph. 
Already  the  margins  of  the  stream  w^ere  glassed  with  sheets  of  ice 
and  the  adjacent  forests  were  gray  and  bare.  Four  days  brought 
them  to  the  site  of  South  Bend,  to  look  for  the  path  leading  across 
the  portage  to  the  Kankakee.  A  Mohegan  hunter,  who  accompa- 
nied the  expedition,  and  who  was  now  expected  to  act  as  a  guide, 
was  absent  in  quest  of  game,  and  LaSalle  sallied  forth  to  find  tlie 
way.  In  the  blinding  snow  and  tangled  woods  he  soon  became 
lost,  and  the  day  wore  away  without  his  return.  Tonti,  l>econiing 
alanned  for  his  safety,  sent  men  to  scour  the  forest  and  fire  guns 
to  direct  his  course  to  the  camp.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
next  afternoon  that  he  made  his  appearance.  TSvo  opossums  dan- 
gled in  his  girdle,  which  he  had  killed  with  a  club,  while  suspended 
by  their  tails  from  overhanging  boughs.  After  missing  his  way, 
he  wa«  compelled  to  make  the  circuit  of  a  large  swamp,  and  it  was 
late  at  night  before  he  got  back  to  the  river.  Here  Be  tired  his 
gun  as  a  signal,  and  soon  after,  discovering  a  light,  made  up  to  it, 
supposing  it  came  from  the  camp  of  his  men.  To  his  surprise  it 
proved  to  be  the  lonely  bivouac  of  some  Indian,  who  had  tied  at 
the  rei>ort  of  his  gun.  He  called  aloud  in  several  Indian  tongues, 
but  only  the  reverberations  of  his  voice  in  the  surrounding  soli- 
tude met  his  ear.  Looking  around,  he  discovered  under  the  trunk 
of  a  huge  tree  a  couch  maile  of  dried  grass,  still  warm  and  im-^ 
Xiressed  vnth  the  form  of  its  recent  occupant..  He  took  possession 
and  slept  unmolested  till  morning,  when,  without  ftirther  difficulty, 
he  found  his  way  to  camp.  Meanwhile,  the  Mohegan  hunter  had 
arrived,  and  soon  the  whole  party  stood  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Kan- 
kakee, coursing  its  way  in  zig-zags  among  tufts  of  tall  grjiss  and 
clumps  of  alder.  Into  its  current,  which  a  tall  man  might  easily 
bestride,  they  set  their  canoes,  and  slowly  moved  down  its  slug- 
gish, slimy  waters.  So  full  was  its  channel  that  the  voyagers 
seemed  saihng  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  their  evening 
shadows,  unobstructed  by  banks,  fell  far  beyond  their  canoes,  and 
trooped  like  huge  phantoms  along  by  their  side.  By  and  bj'  it 
grew  to  a  considerable  stream,  from  the  drainage  of  miry  barrens 
and  reedy  marshes  skirting  its  banks.  Still  farther  on  succeeded 
prairies  and  woodlands,  recently  scorched  by  the  tires  of  Indian 
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honters,  and  here  and  there  deeply  scarred  with  the  trails  of  buf- 
&la     Occasionally,  on  the  distant  verge  of  the  prairies,  they 
could  see  Indians  in  pursuit  of  these  animals,  while  at  night  the 
horizon  blazed  with  camp  fires  where  they  were  cooking  and  feast- 
ing upon  their  sweetly  flavored  meats.    LaSalle's  Mohegan  hunter 
hi^  been  unsuccessfiil,  and  his  half-starved  men  would  ghidly 
have  shared  with  the  Indians  their  rich  repast.    Their  wants  were 
however  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  happy  discovery  of  a  huge 
bull  80  deeply  mired  he  was  unable  to  escape.    So  x>onderou8  was 
bis  huge  body  that  when  killed  it  required  12  men,  with  the  aid 
of  cables,  to  extricate  him  from  the  mud.    Eefreshed  with  a  boun- 
tiful repast,  they  again  betook  themselves  to  their  canoes,  and 
800U  entered  the  Illmois,  meandering  through  plains  of  richest  ver- 
dure.  They  were  then  the  pasture  grounds  of  innumerable  deer 
aud  buffalo,  but  now  wondrously  ti'ansformed  into  scenes  of  agri- 
cultural thnft.    On  the  right  they  passed  the  high  plateau  of  Buf- 
fialo  Bock,  long  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians.     Farther  down, 
on  the  left,  appeared  a  lofty  promontory  beautifully  crested  with 
trees,  and  soon  destined  to  be  crowTie<l  with  the  bulwarks  of  an 
impregnable  fortress.    Below,  on  the  north  shore,  stood  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Illinois,  in  which  Hennepin  counted  461  lodges, 
each  containing  from  6  to  8  families.    These  structures  were  made 
of  poles  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  rectangle.    Those  composing  the 
sides  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  were 
united  in  the  form  of  an  arch.    Othel's  crossing  these  at  right 
angles  completed  the  framework,  which  was  afterward  neatly  in- 
closed in  a  covering  of  rashes.    As  had  been  feared  by  the  voya- 
gers, the  Illinois  were  absent,  and  their  village  a  voiceless  solitude. 
The  presence  of  savages  is  often  a  cause  of  alarm,  but  now  the 
case  was  reversed,  for  LaSalle  desired  to  obtain  from  them  com 
for  his  famishing  companions.     Soon  some  of  his  men  discovered 
^arge  quantities  of  it  stored  away  in  pits,  but  at  first  refrained  from 
taking  it,  lest  they  might  seriously  offend  its  owners.    Necessity, 
'^oirever,  generally  gets  the  better  of  prudence,  and  they  took  a 
jjuantity  sufficient  to  supply  their  present  wants,  and  departed 
"^Wn  the  river. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1680,  they  again  landed  to  hear  mass, 
^d  wish  each  other  a  happy  new  year.    Father  Hennepin  closed 
I*^je  exercises  by  haranguing  the  men  on  the  importance  of  patience, 
f^ith  and  constancy.    Two  days  afterward  they  entered  the  ex- 
^^nsion  of  the  river  now  called  Peoria  Lake,  after  the  Indians  who 
^Velt  upon  its  banks.    Columns  of  smoke,  rising  gracefully  from 
^lle  forest  below,  now  aimounced  the  presence  of  Indians,  who, 
ViaSalle  had  reasons  to  suspect,  were  averse  to  his  enterprise.   Un- 
^smayed,  they  moved  down  the  lake,  which  soon  narrowed  to  the 
tiBiial  width  of  the  river,  when,  just  beyond,  they  discovered  some 
8o  Illinois  wigwams  on  the  opposite  banks.  Dropping  their  pad- 
dles and  seizing  their  weapons,  they  were  rapidly  borne  toward 
the  astounded  savages.     LaSalle,  aware  that  the  le^st  hesitancy 
on  his  part  would  be  construed  a«  fear,  leape<i  ashore  with  his  lit- 
tle band  of  Frenchmen,  e-ach  armed  and  ready  for  action.     Such 
audacity  was  too  much,  even  for  Indian  heroism.    Women  and 
children  trembled  with  fear;   brave  warriors  fled  in  the  utmost 
terror,  but  a  few  of  the  more  bold  rallied  and  made  overtures  of 
peace.     Two  diiefs  advanced  and  displayed  a  calumet,  which  La- 
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Salle  recognized  by  exhibiting  one  of  his  own,  and  the  hostile  dem- 
onstrations terminated  in  friendship.  Next  succeeded  a  feast,  and 
while  some  placed  the  food  in  the  months  of  the  Frenchmen,  oth- 
ers, with  great  obsequiousness,  greased  their  feet  with  bears^  oil. 

As  soon  as  LaSalle  could  disengage  himself  from  their  caresses, 
lie  informed  them  that  in  descending  the  river  he  had  visited  their 
town  and  taken  corn  from  their  granaries.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  the  commission  of  this  unlaAvful  act  to  save  his  men 
from  hunger,  and  was  now  ready  to  make  restitution.  In  explain- 
ing the  object  of  his  visit,  he  said  he  had  come  to  erect  a  fort  in 
their  midst,  to  protect  them  against  the  Iroquois,  and  to  build  a 
large  canoe  in  which  to  descend  the  IVIississippi  to  the  sea,  and 
thence  return  with  goods  to  exchange  for  their  furs.  If,  however, 
they  did  not  regard  his  i)lan8  with  favor,  he  concluded  by  stating 
he  would  pass  on  to  the  Osages,  in  the  present  hmits  of  MLssouri, 
and  give  tiiem  the  benefit  of  his  trade  and  influence.  The  aUusion 
to  these  Indians  aroused  their  jealousy,  which  had  long  existed 
between  the  two  tribea^  and  the  Illinois  readily  assented  to  his 
wishes,  and  were  loud  in  their  professions  of  friendship. 

Notwithstanding  this  auspicious  reception,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  LaSalle  that  secret  enemies  were  uitriguing  to  defeat  liis 
ent^r^^rise.  Some  of  his  men,  dissatisfied  and  mutinous  from  the 
first,  secretly  endeavored  to  foment  disaft'exjtion  and  ill-will  in  the 
better  disposed  of  his  followers.  They  represented  to  their  com- 
rades the  folly  of  longer  remaining  the  dui)es  and  slaves  of  a 
leader  whose  wild  schemes  and  imaginary  hopes  could  never  be 
realized.  What  could  be  expected,  said  they,  after  following  him 
to  the  extreme  confines  of  the  earth  and  to  remote  and  dangerous 
seas,  but  to  either  miserably  perish  or  return  the  victims  of  dis- 
ease and  poverty.  They  urged  that  the  only  way  to  escai)e  these 
evils  was  to  return  before  distance  and  the  wast«  of  strength  and 
means  rendered  it  impossible.  It  was  even  hinted  that  it  might 
be  best  to  escape  from  their  present  calamities  by  the  death  of 
their  author :  then  they  might  retrace  their  steps  and  share  in  the 
credit  of  what  had  already  been  accomplished,  instead  of  further 
protracting  their  labors  for  anothei'  to  monopolize  the  honors. 
Fortunately  those  who  entertained  these  views  were  too  few  in 
numbers  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  Unable  to  eft'ect  anything 
\iith  their  own  countrymen,  they  next  turned  to  the  savages* 
Having  obtained  a  secret  interview,  they  informed  them  that  La- 
Salle had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Iroquois  to  effect 
their  destruction,  and  that  he  was  now  in  the  country  to  ascertain 
their  strength  and  build  a  fort  in  furtherance  of  this  object.  They 
also  said  that,  while  he  was  ostensibly  preparing  to  visit  Fort 
Frontenac,  his  real  object  was  to  invite  the  Iroquois  to  make  an 
invasion  into  their  coimtry  as  soon  as  he  was  prepared  to  assist 
them.  The  Indians,  ever  suspicious  and  ready  to  listen  to  charges 
of  this  kind,  became  morose  and  reserved.  LaSalle,  noticing  their 
altered  demeanor,  at  once  suspected  his  men,  and  soon  obtained 
information  establishing  the  truth  of  their  perfidy.  To  remove  the 
false  impressions,  he  reminded  the  Indians  that  the  smallness  ot 
his  force  indicated  a  mission  of  peace,  and  not  of  war ;  and  that 
neither  prudence  nor  humanity  would  ever  permit  him  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Iroquois,  whose  brutal  and  revengeful  conduct 
he  had  always  regarded  with  horror  and  detestation.     His  great 
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self  possession  and  frankness,  together  with  the  evident  truthful- 
ness of  his  remarks,  completely  divested  the  savages  of  suspicion 
aod  restored  him  to  their  confidence.  Balked  in  their  efforts  to 
make  enemies  of  the  Indians,  the  consx)irators,  as  a  last  resoit, 
sought  the  life  of  their  employer.  Poison  was  secretly  placed  in 
Lis  food,  but  fortune  again  came  to  Ids  rescue.  By  the  timely  ad- 
ministration of  an  antidote  the  poison  was  neutralized,  and  his  life 
was  saved.  This  was  an  age  of  poisoners,  and  it  had  not  been  long 
since  a  similar  attempt  against  the  life  of  LaSalle  had  been  made 
at  Fort  Frontenac 

Hardly  had  LaSalle  escaped  the  machinations  of  his  ow^  men, 
before  he  became  involved  in  the  meshes  of  others,  with  whom  he 
sustained  not  even  the  most  remote  connection.      The  new  in- 
trigues, LaSalle,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Frontenae,  attributes  to  the 
Jesuit  Priest,  Allouez,   then  a  missionary  among  the   Miiiuiis. 
Perhaps  LaSalle  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  the  Recollets,  or 
more  fikely  fearing  that  the  latter,  through  his  influence,  might 
become  more  potent  than  his  own  order,  he  sent  a  Mascoutiu  chief, 
lulled  Monso,  to  excitfe  the  jealousy  of  the  Dlinois  against  him. 
They  came  equipped  with  presents,  which  drew  together  a  nightly 
conclave  of  chiefs,  to  whom  Monso  unbosomed  his  object.    Kising 
iu  their  midst  he  said  he  had  been  sent  by  a  certain  Frenchman  to 
warn  them  against  the  designs  of  LaSalle.    He  then  denounced 
bim  as  a  spy  of  the  Lroquois  on  his  way  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi,  with  the  hope  that  by  a  com- 
bined attack,  to  either  destroy  the  Illinois  or  drive  them  from  the 
countT}'.    In  conclusion  he  added,  the  best  way  to  aveii;  these  ca- 
lamities was  to  stay  his  farther  progress,  by  causing  the  desertion 
of  his  men.    Having  thus  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  Illinois, 
the  envoys  hurridly  departed,  lest  they  might  have  to  confront  the 
olyect  of  their  foul  aspersions.    The  next  morning  the  savages 
Wked  suspicious  and  sullen.     A  glance  suflSced  to  convince 
I^Salle  that  new  difficulties  awaited  him,  nor  was  it  long  till  he 
ascertained  their  character.    A  chief,  to  whom  the  day  before  he 
"3d  given  a  liberal  supply  of  presents,  privately  informed  hiui  of 
5''Ht  had  transpired  at  the  council  the  preceding  night.    This 
"'formation  was  confirmed  by  what  occurred  at  a  feast,  given 
^Oortly  afterward  by  a  brother  of  the  principal  chief,  to  which 
"^Salle  and  his  men  were  invited.    While  the  repast  was  in  pre- 
^'Utition  their  host  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  their 
Jo^iniey  by  magnifying  the  dangers  which  would  attend  it.    He 
ij^fbrmed  them  that  the  object  of  his  invitation  was  not  only  to  re- 
^^*^h  their  bodies  but  to  remove  from  their  minds  the  iufatuation 
^t"   further  attempting  an  errand  which  could  never  be  accom- 
l*lished.    If  you  endeavor  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  said  he,  you 
^ill  find  its  banks  beset  with  tribes  whom  neither  numbers  nor 
^^urage  can  overcome,  while  all  who  enter  its  waters  will  be  ex- 
T^sed  to  the  devouring  fangs  of  servients  and  unnatiu'al  monsters. 
Should  they  avoid  these,  he  added,  the  river  at  last  becomes  a 
Succession  of  raging  whirlpools,  which  plunge  headlong  into  a 
storm   smitten  sea,  from  which,  if  they  entered,  escape  would  be 
impossible. 

The  most  of  LaSalle's  men  knew  little  of  Indian  artifice,  and 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  having  to  encounter  such 
formidable  perils.    Some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  en- 
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deavored  to  expose  these  misrepresentations,  but  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  with  only  partial  success.  LaSalle  knew  in  a  mo- 
ment, from  what  had  been  told  him,  the  objexjt  of  the  si>eaker  was 
to  deceive  his  men  and  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance.  After 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  timely  warning,  he  replied  as 
follows : 

"The  greater  the  danger  the  greater  the  honor;  and  even  if  the  danger  were 
real,  a  Frenchman  would  never  be  afraid  to  meet  it  But  were  not  the  Illinois 
Jealous?  Had  they  not  been  deluded  by  lies?  We  were  not  asleep,  my  brother, 
when  Mouso  came  to  tell  you,  under  cover  of  night,  that  we  were  spies  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  presents  he  gave  you,  that  you  might  believe  his  falsehoods, 
are  at  this  moment  buried  in  the  earth  under  this  lodge.  If  he  told  the  truth 
Why  did  he  skulk  away  in  the  dark?  Why  did  he  not  show  himself  by  day? 
Do  you  not  see  that  when  we  first  came  among  you,  and  your  camp  was  all  in 
confusion,  we  could  have  killed  you  without  needing  help  from  the  Iroquois, 
and  now  while  I  am  speaking,  could  we  not  put  your  old  men  to  death,  while 
your  young  warriors  are  all  gone  away  to  hunt  If  we  meant  to  make  war 
on  you,  we  should  need  no  help  from  the  Iroquois,  who  have  so  often  felt  the 
force  of  our  arms.  Look  at  what  we  have  brought  you.  It  is  not  weapons  todis- 
stroy  you,  but  merchandise  and  tools  for  your  good.  If  you  still  harbor  evil 
thoughts  of  us,  be  frank  as  we  are  and  speak  them  boldly.      Go  after  the  im- 

Eoster,  Monso,  and  bring  him  back  that  we  may  answer  him  face  to  face;   for 
6  never  saw  either  us  or  the  Iroquois  and  what  can  he  know  of  the  plots  be 
pretends  to  reveal  ?  " 

The  savage  orator,  too  much  astounded  at  these  disclosures  to 
attempt  a  reply^  ordered  the  feast  to  proceed. 

LaSalle,  suspicious  of  danger,  the  night  after  the  feast  stationed 
sentinels  near  the  lodges  of  the  French  to  watch  the  movements 
of  their  recent  entertainers.  The  night  passed  without  disturb- 
ance, and  at  early  dawn  he  salied  forth  to  find,  that  instead  of 
watching  the  enemy,  6  of  his  men  had  basely  deserted.  Doubt- 
less, in  part  to  escape  the  imaginary  dangers  already  alhided  to, 
but  mostly  on  account  of  previous  disaffection,  they  had  aban- 
doned their  employer  at  the  time  when  he  had  the  greatest  need 
of  their  services.  LaSalle  assembled  the  remainder,  and  sx>oke  iu 
severe  terms  of  the  baseness  of  those  who  had  left  him.  "  If  any 
one  yet  remains,  ^  he  continued,  "  who  from  cowardice  desires  to 
retiuTi,  let  liim  wait  till  spring,  and  he  can  then  go  without  the 
stigma  of  desertion. ''  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  attending 
the  early  French  enterprises  of  the  West  was  to  procure  trusty 
men.  The  wilderness  was  full  of  vagabond  hunters  who  had  fled 
from  the  discipline  of  civilized  life,  and  now  exhibited  an  extreme 
of  lawlessness  proportioned  to  their  previous  restraints.  Their 
fitiedom  from  care,  and  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  crime, 
rendered  them  a  perpetual  lure  to  entice  others  from  the  duties  or 
legitimate  employment. 

Fort  Cret'ecflpwre.— ^LaSalle,  wearied  with  these  diflBculties,  now 
determined  to  erect  a  fort  in  which  he  and  his  men  might  pass  the 
winter  without  molestation.  A  site  was  chosen  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  This 
was  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  approaching  within  200  yards  of  the 
shore,  and  protected  on  each  side  by  deep  ravines.  To  fortify  the 
bluff*  thus  formed,  a  ditch  was  dug  behind  to  connect  the  two 
ravines.  Embankments  were  thrown  up  to  increase  the  altitude 
of  the  different  sides,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with  a  palisade 
25  feet  in  hight.  The  work  was  completed  by  erecting  within 
the    enclosure  buildings  for  the   accommodation  of   the    men. 
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LaSalle  bestowed  oa  it  the  name  Ore veccenr,*  an  appellation  wliicU 
still  perpetuates  the  misfortunes  and  disappointments  of  its  foun- 
der. The  Indians  remained  friendly,  and  the  new  fortification 
mbserved  more  the  purpose  of  a  sanctuary  than  a  place  for  the 
discharge  of  military  duty.  Hennepin  preached  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath, chanted  vespers,  and  regretted  that  the  want  of  wine  pre- 
vented the  celebration  of  mass.  Membre  daily  visited  tlie 
Illinois  and,  despite  their  filth  and  disgusting  manners,  labored 
earnestly,  but  with  little  success,  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  Such 
was  the  first  French  occupation  of  the  territory  now  embraced  in 
the  present  limits  of  Illinois.  The  place  of  this  ancient  fort  may 
still  be  seen  a  short  distance  below  the  outlet  of  Peoria  Lake. 
For  years  after  its  erection  the  country  around  the  lake  remained 
the  home  of  savages,  and  rich  pasture  grounds  for  herds  of  deer 
and  bnffalo. 

Hitherto,  LaSalle  had  entertained  some  hox>e  that  the  Criffin, 
which  had  on  board  anchors,  rigging,  and  other  necessary  articles 
for  the  construction  of  another  vessel,  might  still  be  safe.  He 
proposed  to  build- a  vessel  on  the  Illinois,  freight  her  with  buffalo 
hides,  collected  in  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  sail 
to  the  West  Indies  or  France,  and  dispose  of  the  cargo.  The  Grif- 
fin, however,  with  her  much  needed  stores,  never  made  her  appear- 
ance. It  was  variously  believed  at  the  time  that  she  had  found- 
eral  in  a  storm — that  the  Indians  had  boarded  and  biuiit  her — 
and  that  the  Jesuits  had  contrived  her  destructionf.  LaSalle  was 
of  opinion  that  her  own  crew,  after  removing  the  cargo  of  furs  and 
menhandise,  sunk  her  and  then  ran  away  with  their  ill-gotten 
siwils.  But  the  cause  of  the  loss  was  of  little  moment;  they  were 
gone,  and  there  was  no  alternative  left  LaSalle  but  to  return  to 
Fronteuac  and  get  others  to  supply  their  place.  His  great  anxiety 
in  connection  with  this  step  was  the  fear  that  others  of  his  men 
might  take  advantage  of  his  absence  and  desert. 

While  revohing  this  subject  in  his  mind,  an  incident  occurred 
▼hich  euabled  him  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  false  state- 
nieuts  they  had  heard  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the  Mississippi, 
l^nring  a  hunt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  he  chanced  to  meet  with 
*  young  Indian  who  had  been  absent  some  time  on  a  distant  war 
^fcursion.    Finding  him  almost  famished  with  hunger,  he  invited 
"^^  to  the  fort,  where  he  refreshed  him  with  a  generous  meal,  and 
^.*^estioned  him  with  apparent  indifference  respecting  the  Missis- 
sippi.   Owing  to  his  long  absence,  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
'inspired  between  his  countrymen  and  the  French,  and,  with 
^^at  ingenuousness,  imparted  all  the  infoi-mation  required.    La- 
^^lle  uow  gave  him  presents  not  to  mention  the  inter\iew,  and, 
2^ith  a  number  of  his  men,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Illinois  to 
P^lM>se  their  misrepresentations.     Having  found  the  chiefs  at  a 
^ast  of  bear's  meat,  he  boldly  accused  them  of  falsehood,  and  at 
^tjce  i)roci?eded  to  verify  his  charges.     The  Master  of  Life,  he  de- 
clared, was  the  friend  of  truth,  and  had  revealed  to  him  the  actual 
^liaracter  of  the  Mississippi.     lie  then  gave  such  an  accurate 
^iccount  of  it,  that  his  astonished  but  credulous  auditors  believed 
liis  knowledge  had  been  obtained  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and  at 
t)nce  confessed  their  guilt.    It  was  their  desire,  they  said,  to  have 
him  remain  with  them,  and  they  had  resorted  to  artifice  for  this 

***  BrokeD  hearted. '* 
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purpose,  and  not  to  do  him  any  injury.  This  confession  removec 
a  principal  cause  of  desertion,  and  banished  firom  the  mind  of  La 
Salle  a  fruitful  source  of  anxiety.  Lest  idleness  should  breed  ne^ 
disturbances  among  his  men  during  his  absence,  he  set  them  a 
work  on  the  new  vesseL  Some  of  his  best  carpenters  had  deserted 
yet  energy  supplied  the  place  of  skill,  and  before  his  departure  h 
saw  the  new  craft  on  the  stocks,  rapidly  approaching  completioi 
He  also  thought  that  Hennepin  might  accomplish  greater  results  b; 
exploring  the  Upper  Mississippi  than  by  preaching  sermons,  an< 
he  was  therefore  requested  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  for  thi 
purpose.  The  friar,  not  wishing  to  incur  the  dangers  of  the  undei 
taking,  plead  bodily  infirmity,  and  endeavored  to  have  one  of  hi 
spiritual  colleagues  appointed  in  his  stead.  Eibourde  was  too  oL 
to  endure  the  hardslups,  and  Membre,  though  disgusted  with  hi 
clerical  duties  among  the  Illinois,  preferred  an  unpleasant  field  c 
labor  to  one  beset  with  perils.  Hennepin,  findingno  alternative  bu 
to  accept,  with  rare  modesty  and  great  reliance  upon  providence 
says :  "Anybody  but  me  would  have  been  much  much  frightene 
with  the  dangers  of  such  a  journey,  and  in  fact,  if  I  had  not  place 
all  my  trust  in  God,  I  should  not  have  been  tJ^e  dupe  of  LaSallc 
who  exposed  my  life  rashly..'^  A  profusion  of  gifts  was  placed  i 
his  canoe,  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  and  on  the  last  day  of  Febrc 
ary,  1680.  a  party  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Illmois  to  bi 
him  him  rarewelL  Father  Eibourde  invoked  the  blessing  of  heave 
over  the  kneeling  form  of  the  clerical  traveler;  his  two  compax 
ions,  Accau  and  DuC^y,  plied  their  paddles,  and  they  were  soo: 
concealed  from  view  in  the  meandering  channel  of  the  river. 


Chapter  vm. 

TONTTS  ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS. 

Only  two  days  afterward,  another  parting  occurred  at  the  river. 
It  was  now  LaSalle^s  time  to  bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  where,  during 
the  winter,  his  motives  had  been  so  often  misrepresented  and  im- 
pugned.   Leaving  Tonti  in  command  of  the  fort,  garrisoned  with 
three  or  four  honest  men  and  a  dozen  knaves,  he  set  out  for  Fort 
Frontenac  with  four  men  and  his  Mohegan  hunter,  whose  faithful- 
ness was  a  i)erpetual  rebuke  to  French  fickleness  and  treachery. 
The  winter  had  been  severe,  and  his  progress  up  the  river  was 
greatly  retarded  by  drifting  sheets  of  ice.    Reaching  Peoria  Lake, 
the  ice  was  unbroken  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the  party  was  com- 
pelled to  land  and  make  sledges  on  which  to  drag  their  canoes  to 
a  point  in  the  river  above,  where  the  swiftness  of  the  cuiTent  kept 
the  channel  open.    Little  thought  these  lonely  wanderers  that  the 
desolate  spot  where  this  incident  transpired,  was  one  day  to  re- 
fund with  the  tramp  of  the  multitude  which  now  throngs  the 
streets  of  Peoria.    A  laborious  march   of  four  leagues,  through 
belting  snows,  placed  them  above  the  icy  barrier  of  the  lake,  and 
l^^y  launched  their  canoes.    Thence,  to  the  great  town  of  the 
■^^nois,  they  found  the  river  at  different  points  blocked  with  ice, 
^4  their  journey  was  made  alternately  by  land  and  water,  in  the 
^'^nehing  rains  of  opening  spring.    They  found  the  village  with- 
^^t  inhabitants,  and  its  lodges  crested  with  snow.    The  ^jacent 
^^adows  were  still  locked  in  the  fetters  of  winter,  and  the  more 
j.J^tant  forests,  bearded  with  crystals,  flashed  in  the  morning  sun 
1  ?*Ce  a  sea  of  diamonds.    Yet  the  frozen  landscape  was  not  without 
i^f«.    The  impress  of  moccasined  feet  could  be  traced  in  the  snow. 
^^^d  occasionally  a  straggling  buffalo  could  be  seen,  and  one  or 
^l^em  wa«  shot.    While  his  men  were  smoking  the  meat  of  the 
^'^limal,  LaSalle  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  soon  fell 
^Xi  with  3  Indians,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be  the  principal  chief 
^^f  the  Illinois.    In\iting  him  and  his  associates  to  his  camp,  he 
^^ade  them  presents,  and  refreshed  them  with  the  best  food  his 
^cantj'  larder  could  furnish.    He  then  informed  the  chief  that  he 
'^a^  on  his  way  east  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  tribes,  and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would 
^end  provisions  to  his  men  in  the  fort  during  his  absence.    While 
iere,  he  visited  Starved  Rock,  the  remarkable  cliff'  previously 
alluded  to,  a  mile  or  more  above  the  village,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river.    He  afterwards  sent  word  to  Tonti  to  examine  and 
fortify  it,  in  case  an  outbreak  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  necessary.* 

^Several  yean  since.  It  was  selected  bj  some  enterprislhgr  Yankees  as  a  site  for  a 
town,  whion  they  very  appropriately  called  Gibraltar ;  but  now  It  remains  houselesSi 
as  in  the  time  orthe  great  explorer. 
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On  the  15tli  of  March  LaSalle  left  the  village,  and  continned 
his  journey  as  before,  partly  by  land  and  in  part  by  water,  till 
within  two  miles  of  the  site  of  Joliet.  Here,  in  consequence  of 
the  ice,  they  found  the  further  ascent  of  the  river  impossible,  and, 
concealing  their  canoes,  prepared  to  make  a  march  directly  across 
the  country  to  Lake  Michigan.  Journeying  lakeward,  they  found 
the  country  a  dreary  waste  of  mud  and  half-melted  snow,  inter- 
sected here  and  there  by  swollen  streams,  some  of  which  they 
waded,  and  otliers  they  crossed  on  rafts.  On  the  23d  they  were 
gladdened  by  the  distant  surface  of  the  lake  glimmering  through 
the  oi)ening8  of  the  forest,  and  at  night  stood  on  its  bank,  thaid£- 
ful  that  they  were  safe,  and  that  their  hardships  had  been  no 
worse.  The  next  day  they  followed  its  winding  shores  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  rested  at  night  in  the  fort.  Here 
LaSalle  found  the  two  men  whom  he  had  sent  to  look  for  the 
Griffin,  and  learned  from  them  that  they  had  made  the  circuit  of 
the  lake  without  learning  any  tidings  of  her  fate.  Deeming  it 
useless  to  further  continue  the  search,  he  ordered  the  men  to  re- 
l)ort  themselves  to  Tonti,  and  started  himself  across  the  trackless 
wilds  of  Southern  Michigan,  to  avoid  the  delay  attending  the 
indire<;t  route  by  way  of  the  lakes. 

It  was  the  worst  of  all  seasons  for  such  a  journey,  and  almost 
every  Jeague  traversed,  brought  with  it  some  new  hardship.  Now 
they  were  lascerated  by  brambly  thickets,  now  they  plunged  up 
to  their  waists  in  the  mud  of  half-frozen  marshes,  and  now  they 
were  chilled  in  wading  swollen  streams.  Dogged  by  a  pack  of 
savages,  they  were  compelled  to  pass  the  nights  without  fire,  to 
escape  their  murderous  attacks.  At  length,  with  two  of  their 
number  sick,  they  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  stream  supposed  to  be 
the  Huron,  which,  after  making  a  canoe,  they  descended  to  the 
Detroit  Thence,  marching  eastward  to  the  lake,  30  miles  distant, 
they  embarked  in  a  ctinoe  and  pushed  across  the  lake  for  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  whither  they  arrived  on  Easter  Monday,  1680.  Here  he 
found  the  men  left  at  the  cataract  the  previous  autumn,  who  not 
only  confiiTued  the  loss  of  the  Griffin,  but  informed  him  that  a 
cargo  of  merchandise  belonging  to  him,  valued  at  2200  livres,  had 
recently  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Leaving 
the  weary  companions  of  his  pre\ious  journey  at  Niagara,  he  set 
out  with  fresh  men  for  Fort  Frontenac,  and  on  the  (itli  day  of 
May  discovered  tlux)ugh  the  hazy  atmosphere,  the  familiar  out- 
lines of  his  seigniory.  He  had  now  traveled  within  65  days  the 
distance  of  1000  miles,  which,  considering  the  circumstances,  waa 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  joiuiieys  ever  made  by  the  early 
French  explorers.  Possessing  an  invincible  determination  and  a 
frame  of  ii-on,  he  surmounted  obstacles  from  which  a  person  less 
favorably  endowed  would  have  turned  away  in  dispair.  How 
changed  has  since  become  the  wilderness  tlirough  which  he  wan- 
dei-ed.  Its  dark  forests  have  become  a  region  of  harv'ests,  and  the 
tmveler  of  to-day  accomplishes  in  less  than  two  days  the  journey 
which  reijuired  of  him  more  than  two  months. 

At  the  fort  he  learned  that  his  agents  had  treated  him  with  bad 
faith ;  that  his  creditors  had  seized  his  propeity,  and  that  several 
canoes  belonging  to  him,  loaded  with  valuables,  had  been  lost  in 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Without  useless  repining,  he 
hastened  to  Montreal,  where  his  presence  excited  the  greatest  sur- 
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prise,  aD<f  where,  notwithstanding  his  great  financial  losses,  liis 
pereoiial  influence  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies. 

Again  he  directed  his  coiu-se  westward,  to  succor  the  forlorn 
bope  under  Tonti,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  on  tlie  dis- 
tant banks  of  the  Illinois.    At  Frontenac  he  received  intelligence 
of  another  of  those  crushing  blows  wliich  both  nature  and  man 
seemed  to  be  aiming  at  the  success  of  his  enterprise.    Two  mes- 
sengers came  with  a  letter  from  Tonti,  stating  that  soon  after  his 
departure,  nearly  all  his  men    had  deserted,  and    that,  before 
learag,  they  had  destroyed  the  fort,  and  thrown  away  stores  they 
were  unable  to  carry.    The  news  of  this  disaster  had  hardly  been 
received,  before  two  traders  arrived  from  the  upi)er  lakes,  and 
further  stated  that  the  deserters  had  destroyed  the  fort  on  the  St. 
.loeeph,  seized  a  great  quantity'  of  fiu^  belonging  to  him  at  Macki- 
naw, and  then,  with  others,  descending  the  lakes,  had  plundered 
big  magazine  at  Kiagara.    And  now,  they  added,  some  of  them  are 
coming  down  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  to  murtler  him,  as  a 
means  of  escaping  punishment,  while  others  are  coasting  the 
Boath  shore,  with  a  view  of  reaching  Albany,  and  getting  beyond 
his  jurisdiction.    On  receipt  of  tliis  information,  LaSalle  chose  9 
of  his  tmstiestmen,  and  sallied  forth  to  meet  them.    Coming  upon 
them  by  surprise,  he  killed  2  of  their  number  and  captured  7,  whom 
he  imprisoned  in  the  fort  to  await  the  sentence  of  a  civil  tribunal. 
It  might  be  sopiK>sed  that  LaSalle  had  reached  the  utmost  limits 
of  human  endurance,  on  seeing  the  hopes  of  his  enterprise  so 
frequently  levelled  to  tlie  ground.    While,  however,  weaker  men 
wonld  have  turned  away  in  dispair,  no  eye  could  detect  in  his 
stem  demeanor  an  altered  purpose  or  a  shaken  resolve.    His  only 
hope  now  seemed  to  be  in  Tonti,  and  could  that  faithful  oflBcer 
preserte  the  vessel  commenced  on  the  Illinois,  and  the  tools  which 
had  been  conveyed  thitlier  with  so  much  labor^  it  might  constitute 
an  anchor  to  which   he  could  attach  the  drifting  wreck  of  his 
fortunes. 

Ha\iug  procured  supplie-s  and  everything  needful  for  the  outfit 

of  a  vessel,  without  further  delay  he  set  out,  on  the  10th  of  Au- 

gnst,  for  Illinois,  accompanied  by  his  lieutenant,  LaForest,  and  25 

inen.    He  ascended  the  river  Humber,  crossed  Simcofe  Lake,  and 

descended  the  Severn  into  Lake  Huron,  over  which  he  passed  to 

the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.    At  the  station  he  found  it  diflflcult  to 

replenish  his  provisions,  and,  not  to  be  delayed  for  this  purpose, 

^e  pushed  forward  with  12  men,  leaving  LaForest  and  the  remain- 

jlcr  to  follow  as  soon  as  they  could  procure  supplies.    November 

24th  he  arrived  at  the  St.  Joseph,  and,  anxious  to  push  forward 

^ore  rapidly,  he  left  the  greater  part  of  the  stores,  with  5  men, 

^t  the  ruined  fort,  and  with  the  remainder  ascended  the  river, 

^^fossed  the  -portage  and  commenced  the  descent  of  the  Kankakee. 

^ot  meeting  with  any  traces  of  Tonti  and  his  men,  he  concluded 

^py  must  still  be  at  the  fort  on  the  river  below,  and  hastened 

jj^ther,  greatly  relieved  of  the  anxiety  he  had  felt  for  their  safety. 

^^.iiors  for  some  time  had  prevailed  that  the  Iroquois  were  medi- 

f^^g  a  descent  on  the  Illinois,  and  should  it  pix)ve  true,  it  might, 

^r^^  all  his  labors,  involve  his  enterprise  in  niin.      On  entering 

^  Illinois,  he  found  the  great  prairies,  which  he  had  left  the 

^'^Vious  spring  sheeted  in  ice  now  alive  with  buffalo.     Some  were 

^l>ing  on  the  sward,  many  were  cropping  tlie  tall  grass,  while 
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groups,  to  slake  their  thirst,  were  moving  toward  the  river,  wher& 
they  looked  with  strange  bewilderment  at  the  passing  canoes* 
Wlierever  a  squad  api)eared,  it  was  guarded  by  bulls,  whose  for- 
midable manes  and  unsightly  forms  might  well  have  inspired  an. 
approaching  foe  with  terror.    But  it  was  rather  with  domestic 
rivals  than  foreign  enemies  they  performed  the  greatest  feats  of 
prowess.    Battered  heads  and  splintered  horns  told  of  many  bat- 
tles fought  among  themselves  as  the  result  of  gallantry,  or  })erhaps 
the  more  ambitious  motive  becoming  the  champions  of  their  shaggy 
herds.     The  party  wishing  a  supply  of  buftalo  meat,  landed  and 
commenced  a  warfare  on  the  tempting  game.      Some  dragged 
themselves  tlirough  the  thick  grass  artd  with  unerring  aim  brought 
doNVTi  their  favorite  animals,  while  others^  with  less  labor  and 
greater  success,  concealed  themselves  behmd  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  shot  such  as  came  to  drink.     Twelve  huge  carcasses  re- 
warded the  labors  of  the  hunt,  which  the  men  cut  into  thin  flakes 
and  dried  in  the  sun  for  future  use. 

With  abundant  supplies  they  again  started  down  the  river, 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  rejoining  the  men  under  Tonti  and 
relieving  their  wants.  Soon  loomed  up  before  them  the  rocky  cit- 
adel to  which  LaSalle  had  directed  the  attention  of  Tonti,  but 
they  found  on  a  near  approach  its  lofty  summit  unfortified.  At 
the  great  tovm  of  the  Illinois  they  were  appalled  at  the  scene 
which  opened  to  their  view.  No  hunter  appeared  to  break  its 
death-like  silence  with  a  salutatory  whoop  of  welcome.  Tlie  plain 
on  which  the  town  had  stood  was  now  strewn  with  the  charred 
fragments  of  lodges,  which  had  so  recently  swarmed  with  savage 
life  and  hilarit3^  To  render  more  hideous  the  picture  of  de^sola- 
tion,  large  numbers  of  skulls  had  been  placed  on  the  upi)er  ex- 
tremities of  lodge  poles,  which  had  escaped  the  devouring  tian\es. 
In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  was  the  nule  fort  of  the  si)oilers,  ren- 
dered frightful  with  the  same  ghastly  relics.  A  near  approach 
showed  that  the  graves  had  been  robbed  of  their  bodies,  and 
swarms  of  buzzards  were  discovered  glutting  their  loathsome 
stomachs  on  their  reeking  corruption.  To  complete  the  work  of 
destniction^  the  growing  com  of  the  village  had  been  cut  down 
and  burnt,  while  the  pit«  containing  the  products  of  pre\ious  years 
had  been  rifled  and  their  contents  scattered  with  wanton  wa^te. 
It  was  evident  the  suspected  blow  of  the  Iroquois  had  fallen  with 
relentless  fury.  No  other  denizens  of  the  wilderness  wete  capable 
of  perpetrating  such  acts  of  barbarity  and  unhallowed  desecration. 
LaSalle  carefully  examined  the  scene  of  these  hellish  orgies,  to 
ascertain  whether  Tonti  and  his  men  had  become  the  victims  of 
savage  vengeance.  Nightfall  terminated  his  labors,  and  no  certain 
traces  of  their  presence  were  discovered.  The  nightly  camp  fire 
was  kindled,  and  the  men  now  listened  with  rueftil  faces  at  the  dis- 
cordant chorus  of  wolves,  each  striving  to  get  his  share  of  the 
putrid  bodies  which  had  been  resurrected  from  the  vilage  grave- 
yard. Sleep  at  length  came  to  their  relief,  but  IjaSalle,  perplexed 
with  uncertainty  and  filled  with  anxiety,  spent  the  whole  night  in 
pondering  over  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  future.  In  his 
search  the  previous  day  he  had  discovered  6  posts  near  the  river, 
on  each  of  which  was  painted  the  figure  of  a  man  with  bandaged 
eyes.  Surmising  that  the  figures  might  represent  6  French  pris- 
oners in  the  custody  of  the  Iroquois,  at  daylight  he  made  known 
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Ms  intention  of  fnrtlier  descending  the  river  to  unfold  the  rays 

teiy. 

Before  his  departure  he  ordered  3  of  his  men  to  conceal  them- 
selves and  baggage  in  the  hollow  of  some  rocks  situated  on  a 
neighboring  ishind,  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  furthor  develop- 
meuts.    They  were  instructed  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  fires, 
whereby  they  might  attract  the  attention  of  enemies ;  and  should 
others  of  the  men  arrive  they  were  to  secrete  themselves  in  the 
same  place  and  await  his  return.    He  now  set  out  with  the  4 
remaining  men,  each  properly  armed  and  famished  with  merchan- 
difje  to  conciliate  the  Indians  who  might  be  met  on  the  way.    Sev- 
eral leagues  below  the  town  they  landed  on  an  island,  near  the 
western  shore^   where  the  fugitive  Illinois    had    taken   refuge. 
Directly  opposite,  on  the  main  shore  was  the  deserted  camp  of  tbe 
IrtKjuois  enemy.    Each  chief  had  carved  on  trees  of  the  forest  the 
totem  of  his  clan,  and  signs  indicating  the  strength  of  the  forcfcs 
he  ha<l  led  to  the  war  and  the  number  of  the  Illinois  he  had  killed 
and  captured.    From  these  data  LaSalle  concluded  that  the  entire 
strength  of  the  invaders  could  not  have  been  less  than  580  war- 
riors.   Nothing  was  found  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Frenchmen, 
and  LaSalle  again  fell  down  the  river,  and  passed  in  one  day  (5 
additional  camps  of  the  Illinois  and  as  many  more  belonging  to 
their  CDemy.    Both  parties  seemed  to  have  retreated  in  compact 
bodies  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Passing  Peoria  Lake  they 
found  the  fort  destroyed,  as  stated  in  the  letter  of  Tonti,  but  the 
vessel  was  stiU  on  the  stocks  and  only  slightly  injured.    Further 
on  they  discovered  4  additional  camps  of  the  opposing  armies,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  met  with  the  usual  sequel  of  an  Iro- 
qnois  invasion.    On  the  distant  verge  of  a  meadow  they  discovered 
flie  half-charred  bodies  of  women  and  children  still  bound  to  the 
stakes,  where  they  had  suffered  all  the  torments  that  hellish  hate 
could  devise.     The  men,  regardless  of  their  helpless  charges,  had 
evidently  fled  at  the  first  approach  of  danger  to  save  themselves. 
Their  wives  and  children,  unprotected,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who,  in  addition  to  those  who  had  been  burnt,  thickly  cov- 
ered the  place  with  their  mangled  bodies,  many  of  which  bore 
marks  of  brutality  too  horrid  for  record.     Helpless  innocence,  in- 
stead of  exciting  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  these  monsters,  had 
only  nerved  them  for  the  fiendish  task  of  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
LaSalle,  seeing  no  traces  of  his  lost  men,  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  he  saw  the  great  highway,  which  for  years 
*ad  been  the  object  and  hopes  of  his  ambition.    Its  vast  floods 
'^Ued  mysteriously  onward  to  an  unknown  bourne,  for  the  dis- 
<^very  of  which,  with  new  resolves,  he  determined  to  devote  his 
Kfe.    His  men  proposed,  without  further  delay,  to  proceed  on  the 
long  contemplated  voyage,  but  LaSalle,  hedged  in  by  untoward 
complications,   was  compelled  to  await  a  more  favorable  time. 
Thinking  that  Tonti  might  still  be  in  the  nighborhood,  he  fastened 
to  a  tree  a  painting  representing  himself  and  party  sitting  in  a 
canoe,  and  bearing  the  pipe  of  peace.    To  the  painting  he  attache<l 
a  letter,  address^  to  Tonti,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  he 
should  hasten  up  the  river  and  join  him  at  the  great  town  of  the 
Illinois.    The  party  next  conmienced  the  ascent  of  the  river  to 
the  same  place,  and  vigorously  plying  their  paddles  night  and  day, 
arrived  at  their  destination  in  4  days.    During  the  upward  voyage. 
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the  great  coraet  of  1080  nightly  illumined  the  starry  expanse  abov< 
them,  projecting  its  vast  tail,  with  a  terrible  brilliancy,  a  clistano 
of  00  degrees.  LaBalle  speaks  of  it  as  an  object  of  scientific  in 
quiry,  while  Increase  Mather,  a  celebrated  New  England  divine 
with  the  superstition  common  to  his  time,  said  that  ^4t  was  fraugh 
with  terrific  portent  to  the  nations  of  the  world." 

At  the  Indian  town  they  found  the  men  who  had  been  left  be 
hind,  unharmed,  and  anxiously  awaiting  their  return.  After  gel 
ting  some  com  from^  the  ravaged  granaries  of  the  burnt  village 
the  whole  party  eml)arked,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  rivei 
On  the  0th  of  January,  1081,  they  arrived  at  the  junction  of  th« 
Desplaines  and  Kankakee,  and  passing  up  the  latter  a  slior 
distance,  they  discovered,  not  far  from  the  shore,  a  rude  hut.  La 
Salle  landed,  and  entering  it,  found  a  block  of  wood  which  ha< 
recently  been  cut  with  a  saw,  thus  indicating  that  Ton ti  must  hav 
passed  up  the  river,  This  discovery  kindled  anew  the  hopes  oJ 
the  dispairing  voyagers  that  their  friends  were  still  alive,  and  witl 
lighter  hearts  they  started  directly  overland  to  Fort  Miami.  On  th« 
way  the  snow  fell  in  blinding  storms,  and  not  being  sufficientl; 
compact  for  the  use  of  snow  shoes,  LaSalle  led  the  way  to  open  i 
tnick  and  urge  on  his  followers.  Such  was  the  depth  of  the  snow 
liis  tall  figure  was  frequently  buiied  in  drifts  up  to  his  waist,  whili 
the  remainder  of  his  person  was  showered  with  the  crystal  bui 
dens  of  boughs  overhead,  whenever  he  chanced  to  touch  them.  Oi 
i-eaching  their  goal,  LaSalle's  first  inquiry  was  for  Tonti.  !N< 
tidings,  however,  had  been  heard  from  him,  and  the  hope  he  hsu 
entertained  of  meeting  htm  here,  was  changed  to  disapiK)intmen1 
LaForest  and  the  men  whom  he  had  left  behind,  with  commenda 
ble  industry  ha4l  rebuilt  the  fort,  prepared  ground  for  raising  j 
crop  the  ensuing  year,  and  sawn  material  for  building  a  new  shij 
on  the  lake. 

We  must  now  endeavor  to  relate  the  adventures  of  Tonti 
Meanwhile,  we  will  leave  LaSalle  in  the  sheltering  walls  of  th< 
fort,  pondering  over  the  wasted  energies  of  the  past,  and  tii< 
gloomy  prospects  of  the  future.  Yet  his  mind,  so  full  of  expedi 
ents,  soon  found  means  to  evolve,  from  the  fragments  of  his  ruine( 
fortunes,  new  resources  for  the  furtherance  of  his  daring  schemes 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Tonti  had  been  left  in  command  oi 
Fort  Crevecoeur  with  15  men.  Most  of  these  dishking  LaSalle 
and  having  no  interest  in  his  enterprise,  were  ripe  for  revolt  thi 
first  opportunity  that  promised  success.  LaSalle,  stem,  incompre 
hensible  and  cold,  was  much  better  qualified  to  command  th< 
respect  of  his  men  when  present,  than  secure  their  good  will  am 
fidelity  wiien  absent.  His  departure  eastward  was,  therefore,  th< 
commencement  of  unlawful  acts  among  his  men.  A  short  tim< 
afterward,  another  event  occurred  which  greatly  increased  th< 
spirit  of  insubordination.  The  two  men  who  had  been  sent  tolool 
for  the  Griffin,  had,  in  pursuance  of  LaSalle's  orders,  arrived  a 
the  fort  with  disheartening  intelligence.  They  informed  the  al 
ready  disaffected  garrison  that  the  Griffin  was  lost;  that  For 
Frontenac  was  in  the  hands  of  LaSalle's  creditors,  and  that  he  wai 
now  wholly  without  means  to  pay  those  in  his  employ.  To  preven 
the  desertion  of  his  men,  it  was  usual  for  LaSalle  to  withhold  theij 
wages  till  the  term  for  which  they  were  employed  should  expire 
Now  the  belief  that  he  would  never  nay  them,  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of 
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mntiny,  which  soon  found  an  opportunity  for  further  deveh)pement. 
The  two  men  alhided  to  were  the  l)earer8  of  a  letter  from  LaSalle, 
directing  Tonti  to  examine  and  fortity  the  Rock  on  the  llHnois; 
and  no  sooner  had  he,  with  a  few  men,  departeil  for  this  purpose, 
than  the  garrison  of  the  fort  refused  longer  to  submit  to  authority. 
Their  first  act  of  lawlessness  was  the  destruction  of  the  fort;  after 
which,  they  seized  the  ammunition,  provisions,  and  other  porta- 
bles of  value  and  fled.  Only  two  of  their  number  remained  true, 
one  of  whom  was  the  servant  of  LaSalle,  who  immediat^ely  hastened 
to  apprise  Tonti  of  what  had  occurred.  He,  thereupon,  dispatched 
4  of  the  men  with  him  to  carry  the  news  to  LaSalle ;  two  of  whom, 
M  we  have  seen,  successfully  discharged  their  duty,  wliile  the 
others  perhaps  deserted. 

Tonti,  now  in  the  midst  of  treacherous  savages,  had  with  him 
only  5  men,  2  of  whom  were  the  friars  Ribourde  and  Membre. 
With  these  he  immediately  returned  to  the  fort,  collected  the  forge 
and  tools  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  mutineers,  and 
conveyed  them  to  the  great  to\ni  of  the  Illinois.    By  this  volun- 
tary display  of  confi<lence,  he  hoped  to  remove  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  enemies  of  LaSalle  ha<l  previously  poisoned  their  minds. 
Here,  awaiting  the  return  of  his  leader,  he  was  unmolested  by  the 
villagers,  who,  when  the  spring  opened,  amounted,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Membre,  to  some  8,000  souls.    Neither  they  nor 
their  wild  associates  little  suspected  that  honles  of  Iroquois  were 
then  gathering  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  burst  upon 
their  country  and  reduce  it  to  an  uninhabitable  waste.    Alre^ly 
these  hellhounds  of  the  wildeniess  ha<l  destroyed  the  Hurons, 
Eries,  and  other  nations  on  the  lakes,  and  were  now  directing  their 
attention  to  the  Illinois  for  new  victims  with  which  to  flesh  their 
rabid  fangs.    Not  only  homicidal  fury,  but  commercial  advantages 
now  actuated  the  Iroquois,  who  expected,  after  reducing  these 
vast  regions  of  the  west,  to  draw  thence  rich  supplies  of  furs  to 
barter  with  the  English  for  merchandise.    LaSalle  had  also  enemies 
*niong  the  French,  who^  to  defeat  his  enterprise,  did  not  scruple 
to  encourage  the  Iroquois  in  their  rapacious  designs.     Under  the«e 
^umstances  a  council  was  held  by  the  latter.    The  ceremonies 
^f  inaugarating  a  campaign  were  duly  celebrated,  and  500  war- 
^otB^  with  a  dispatch  only  equalled  by  their  terrible  earnestness, 
^tiimenced  traversing  the  wide  wa«te  of  forest  and  pniirie  that  lay 
.'^tween  them  and  their  intended  prey.    In  the  line  of  their  march 
f^ythe  Miamis,  who  by  their  crafty  intrigues  were  induced  to  join 
1*^  the  movement  against  their  neighbors  and  kindred.    There  had 
i^tig  existed  a  rankling  jealousy  between  the«e  tril)es,  and  the  Mi- 
r^is  were  ready  to  enter  into  any  alliance  that  promised  revenge. 
^^  was  the  policy  of  the  Iroquois  to  divide  and  conquer,  and  their 
^^w  allies  were  marked  as  the  next  object  of  their  vengeance, 
^^ould  the  assault  on  the  Illinois  prove  successful. 

All  was  fancier!  security  and  idle  repose  in  the  great  town  of  the 
tllinois,  as  the  formi<lable  war  party  stealthily'  approached.  Sud- 
denly, as  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clomlless  sky,  the  listless  in- 
habitants were  awakened  from  their  lethargy.  A  Shawnee  Indian, 
On  his  return  home  after  a  visit  to  the  Illinois,  first  discovered  the 
Invaders.  To  save  his  friends  from  the  impending  danger,  he 
Inrriedly  returned  and  apj)rised  them  of  the  coming  enemy. 
This  intelligence  spread  with  lightning  rapidity  over  the  town,  and 
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each  wigwam  disgorged  its  boisterous  and  astounded  inmates. 
Women  snatched  their  children,  and  in  a  delirium  of  fright  wan- 
dered aimlessly  about,  rending  the  air  with  their  screams.  The 
men,  more  self-i)ossessed,  seized  their  arms,  and  in  a  wild  panto- 
mime of  battle,  commenced  nerving  themselves  for  the  coming 
fray.  Tonti,  long  an  object  of  suspicion,  was  soon  surrounded  by 
an  angry  cix)wd  of  warriors,  who  accused  him  of  being  an  emissary 
of  the  enemj'.  His  inability  properly  to  defend  himself,  in  house- 
quence  of  not  fully  understanding  tbeir  language,  left  them  still 
inclined  to  believe  him  guilty,  and  they  seized  the  forge  and  other 
effects  brought  trom  the  fort,  and  threw  them  into  the  river. 
Doubting  their  ability  to  defend  themselves  without  the  assistance 
of  their  young  men,  who  were  absent  on  a  war  expedition,  they 
embarked  their  women  and  children  in  canoes  and  sent  them  do^^^l 
to  the  island  where  LaSalle  had  seen  their  deserted  huts.  Sixty 
warriors  remained  with  them  for  protection,  and  the  remainder, 
not  exceeding  400,  returned  late  in  the  day  to  the  village.  Along 
the  adjacent  shore  they  kindled  huge  bonfires,  which  cast  their 
glare  for  miles  ai-ound,  gilding  the  village,  river  and  distant  mar- 
gins of  the  forest  with  the  light  of  day.  The  entire  night  was 
spent  in  greasing  their  bodies,  painting  their  faces  and  perform- 
ing the  war  dance,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  appix)aching  con- 
flict. At  early  dawn  the  scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  returned, 
closely  followed  by  the  Iroquois,  most  of  whom  were  armed  with 
guns,  pistols  and  swords,  obtained  from  the  English.  The  scouts 
ha<l  seen  a  chief  ari-ayed  in  French  costume,  and  reporte<l  their 
suspicions  that  LaSalle  was  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  Tonti 
again  became  an  object  of  jealousy.  A  concourse  of  wildly  gestic- 
nlating  savages  immediately  gathered  about  him,  demanding  his 
life,  and  nothing  saved  him  froiri  their  ui)lifted  weai)ons  but  a 
promise  that  he  and  his  men  would  go  with  them  to  meet  the  en- 
emy. With  their  suspicions  partially  lulled,  they  hurriedly  crossed 
the  river  and  appeai-ed  on  the  plain  beyond  just  as  the  enemy 
emerged  in  swarms  from  the  woods  skiiting  the  banks  of  the  Ver- 
milion. The  two  foes  were  now  face  to  face,  and  both  commenced 
discharging  their  guns  and  simultaneously  leaping  from  side  to 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  dodging  each  other's  shots.  Tonti,  seeing 
the  Illinois  outnumbered  and  likely  to  sustain  a  defeat,  determined, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  stay  the  tight  by  an  attempt  at 
mediation.  Presuming  on  the  treaty  of  peace  then  existing  be- 
tween the  French  and  Iroquois,  he  exchanged  his  gun  for  a  belt 
of  wampum  and  advanced  to  meet  the  savage  multitude,  attended 
by  three  companions,  who,  being  unnecessarily  exposed  to  danger, 
he  dismissed  them  and  proceeded  alone.  A  short  walk  brought 
him  into  the  midst  of  a  pack  of  yelping  devils,  writhing  and  dis- 
torted with  fiendish  rage,  and  impatient  to  shed  his  blood.  As  the 
result  of  his  swarthy  Italian  complexion  and  half  savage  costume, 
he  was  at  first  taken  for  an  Indian,  and  before  the  mistake  was 
discovered  a  young  warrior  approacheil  and  stabbed  at  his  heart 
Fortunately  the  blade  was  turned  aside  b^'  coming  in  contact  with 
a  rib,  yet  a  large  flesh  wound  was  inflicted,  which  bled  profusely. 
At  this  juncture  a  chief  discovered  his  true  character,  and  he  was 
led  to  the  rear  and  efforts  made  to  stiiunch  his  womid.  When 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  declared  the  Illinois  wei^  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French,  anddemanded,  in  consideration  of  the  treaty 
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between  the  latter  and  the  Iroquois,  that  they  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  without  further  molestation.  During  tliis  conference,  a 
young  warrior  snatched  Tonti's  hat,  and,  fleeing  with  it  to  the 
front,  held  it  aloft  on  the  end  of  his  gun  in  view  of  the  Illinois. 
The  latter,  judging  from  this  circumstance  that  then*  envoy  had 
been  killed,  called  the  battle  to  "breeze  up"  with  increased  inten- 
sity. Simultaneously,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  Iroquois 
that  Frenchmen  were  assisting  their  enemies  in  the  fight,  when 
the  contest  over  Tonti  was  renewed  with  redoubled  furj-.  Some 
declared  that  he  should  be  immediately  put  to  death ;  while  oth- 
ti^  Mendly  to  LaSalle,  with  equal  earnestness  demanded  that 
he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  During  their  clamorous  debate  his 
hair  was  several  times  lifted  by  a  huge  savage  who  stood  at  his 
back  with  a  scalping  knife,  ready  for  execution. 

Tonti  at  length  turned  the  current  of  the  angry  controversy  in 
his  favor,  by  stating  that  the  Illinois  were  1,200  strong,  and  that 
there  were  60  Frenchmen  at  the  village  ready  to  assist  tliem. 
This  statement  obtained  at  least  a  partial  credence,  and  his  tor- 
menters  now  determined  to  use  him  as  an  instrument  to  delude 
the  Illinois  w  ith  a  pretended  truce.    The  old  w  arriors  therefore 
advanced  to  the  front  and  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  while  Tonti, 
dizzy  from  the  loss  of  blood,  was  furnished  with  an  emblem  of 
peace  and  sent  staggering  across  the  plain  to  rejoin  the  Illinois. 
The  two  friai'S,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  distant  hut,  whither 
they  had  retired  for  prayer  and  meditation,  were  the  first  to  meet 
him  and  bless  God  for  w  hat  they  regarded  as  a  mimculous  deliv- 
erance.*   With  the  assurance  brought  by  Tonti,  the  Illinois  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  lodges,  followed  by  the  enemy  as  fur  as 
the  opposite  bank.    Not  long  after,  large  numbers  of  the  latter, 
nnder  the  pretext  of  hunting,  also  crossed  the  river  and  hung  in 
threatening  groups  about  the  town.     These  hostile  indicatitms, 
and  the  well  known  disregard  which  the  Iroquois  had  always 
evinced  for  their  pledges,  soon  convinced  the  Illinois  that  their 
only  safety  was  in  flight.     With  this  conviction  they  set  fire  to 
their  ancestral  homes,  and  while  the  vast  volume  of  flame  and 
smoke  diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  they  quietly  drop])ed 
<lown  the  river  to  rejoin  their  women  and  children.     Shortly  after, 
the  remainder  of  the  Iroquois  crossed  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  the 
W)nflagration  would  permit,  entrenched  themselves  on  the  site  of 
the  vfllage.    Tonti  and  his  men,  remaining  at  the  village,  were 
ordered  by  the  suspicious  savage*  to  leave  their  hut  and  take  up 
tlieir  abode  in  the  fort. 

At  first  their  associates  seemed  much  elated  at  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Illinois,  but  two  days  after,  when  they  discovered  them  re- 
conuoitering  on  the  low  hills  behind  their  intrench  men  ts,  their 
Courage  gi-eatly  subsided.  W^ith  fear,  they  recalled  the  exaggera- 
tions of  Tonti,  resi>ecting  their  numbers,  and  immediately  concluded 
to  send  him  with  a  hostage  to  make  overtm^es  of  peace.  He  started 
on  his  mission,  and  he  and  the  hostage  were  received  with  delight 
by  the  Illinois,  who  readily  assented  to  this  proposal  which  he 
brought,  and  in  turn  sent  back  with  him  a  hostage  to  the  Iroquois. 
On  his  return  to  the  fort,  his  life  was  again  placed  in  jeopanly,  and 

*Meinbre.  perhaps  prompted  by  vanity,  claims  that  he  accompanied  Tonti  in  this  In- 
terview. This  18  the  only  instance  in  which  he  is  charged  with  a  want  of  veracity,  and 
doubtleM  in  many  respects  was  a  good  man. 
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tbo  treaty  was  with  great  difficulty  ratified.  The  young  and  inex- 
perienced Illinois  hostage  betrayed  to  his  crafty  interviewers  ihe 
numerical  weakness  of  his  tribe,  and  the  savages  immediately 
rushed  upon  Tonti,  and  charged  liim  with  having  deprived  them 
of  the  spoils  and  honors  of  a  victory.  "  Where,''  said  they,  "  arc 
all  your  Illinois  warriors,  and  where  are  the  Frenchmen  you  said 
were  among  them  f ''  It  now  required  all  the  tact  of  which  he  wae 
master  to  escape  the  present  diffculty,  which  he  had  brought  on 
himself  by  the  artifice  employed  to  escape  the  one  previous.  Aftei 
much  opposition,  the  ti'eaty  was  concluded,  but  the  savages,  tc 
show  their  contempt  for  it,  immediately  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  canoes  in  which  to  descend  the  river  and  attack  the  Illinois. 

Tonti  managed  to  apprise  the  latter  of  their  designs,  and  he  and 
Membre  were  soon  an;er  summoned  to  attend  a  council  of  the  Iro- 
quois. They  still  labored  imder  a  wholesome  fear  of  Count  Fron- 
tenac,  and  disliking  to  attack  the  Illinois  in  the  presence  of  the 
French,  their  object  was  to  induce  the  latt-er  to  leave  the  country. 
At  the  assembling  of  the  council,  6  packages  of  beaver  skins  were 
introduced,  and  the  savage  orator,  presenting  them  separately  t* 
Tonti,  explained  the  nature  of  each.  "  The  first  two,  ^  said  he, 
'^  were  to  declare  that  the  children  of  Count  Frontenac,  that  is, 
the  Illinois,  should  not  be  eaten ;  the  next  was  a  plaster  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  Tonti ;  the  next  was  oU  wherewith  to  annoint  him 
and  Membre,  that  they  might  not  be  fatigued  in  traveling ;  the 
next  proclaimed  that  the  sun  was  bright;  and  the  sixth,  and 
last,  required  them  to  decamp  and  go  home.  ^^ 

At  the  mention  of  going  home,  Tonti  demanded  of  them  when 
they  intended  to  set  the  example  by  leaving  the  Illinois  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  country,  which  they  had  so  unjustlj 
invaded.  The  council  grew  boisterous  and  angry  at  the  idea  thai 
they  should  be  demanded  to  do  that  which  they  required  of  the 
French,  and  some  of  its  members,  forgetting  their  previous  pledge 
declared  that  they  would  "  eat  Illinois  flesh  before  they  departed. ' 
Tonti,  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  manner  of  expressing  scorn,  in 
dignantly  kicked  away  the  presents  of  fur,  saying,  since  they  uieAnl 
to  devoiu'  the  children  of  Count  Frontenac  with  cannibal  ferocity, 
he  would  not  accept  their  gifts.  Tliis  stem  rebuke  of  perfidy  re 
suited  in  the  expulsion  of  Tonti  and  his  companions  from  the 
council,  and  the  next  day  the  enraged  chiefs  ordered  them  to  leave 
the  country. 

Tonti  haui  now,  at  the  great  risk  of  his  life,  tried  every  expedi 
ent  to  avert  from  the  unoffending  Illinois  the  slaughter  which  the 
unscrupulous  invaders  of  their  soil  were  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  effect.  There  was  little  to  be  accomplished  by  remaining  in  the 
country,  and  as  a  longer  delay  might  imperil  the  lives  of  his  men 
he  determined  to  depart,  not  knowing  when  or  where  he  would  be 
able  to  rejoin  LaSalle.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  party,  con 
sisting  of  0  i>ersons,  embarked  in  canoes,  which  soon  proved  leaky 
and  they  were  compelled  to  land  for  the  i)urpose  of  making  re 
pairs.  While  thus  employed.  Father  Ribourde,  attracte<l  by  the 
beauty  of  the  surroimding  landscape,  wandered  forth  among  the 
groves  for  meditation  and  prayer.  rTot  returning  in  due  time. 
Tonti  became  alarmed,  and  started  with  a  companion- to  ascertair 

*DiflcoTerie8  of  ttao  Great  West^^Parkman. 
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the  cause  of  the  long  delay.  Tliey  soon  discovered  tracks  of  Ind- 
ians, by  whom  it  was  supposed  he  had  been  seize<l,  and  guns  were 
fired  to  direct  his  return,  in  case  he  was  still  alive.  Seeing 
nothing  of  him  during  the  day,  at  night  they  built  lires  along  tlie 
bank  of  the  river  and  retired  to  the  opi)08ite  side,  to  see  who 
might  approach  them.  Near  midnight,  a  number  of  Indians  were 
seen  flitting  about  the  light,  by  whom,  no  doubt^  had  been  made 
the  tracks  seen  the  previous  evening.  It  was  alterwanls  learned 
that  they  were  a  band  of  Kickapoos,  who  had,  for  several  days, 
been  hovering  about  the  camp  of  the  Iroquois  in  quest  of  scalps. 
Not  being  successful  in  obtaining  the  object  of  their  desires  from 
their  enemies,  they,  by  chance,  fell  in  with  the  inoffensive  old 
friar,  and  scalped  him  in  their  stead.  "  Thus,  in  the  65th  j-ear  of 
his  age,  the  only  heir  to  a  wealty  Burgundian  house  perished  under 
the  var  club  of  the  savages,  for  whose  salvation  he  had  renounced 
ease  and  affluence."* 

During  the  performance  of  this  tragedy,  a  far  more  revolting 
one  was  being  enacted  at  the  great  town  of  the  Illinois.    The  Iro- 
quois were  tearing  open  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  wreaking 
tiieir  vengeance  upon  the  bodies  made  hideous  by  putrifaction. 
At  tliis  desecration,  it  is   said,  they  even  ate  portions  of  tbe 
dead  bodies,  while  subjecting  them  to  every  indignity  that  brutal 
hate  could  inflict.    Still  unsated  by  their  hellish  brutalities,  and 
now  anrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the  French,  they  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  Illinois.    Day  after  day  they  and  tlie 
oppoj5ing  forces  moved  in  compact  array  down  the  river,  neither 
being  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  the  other.    At  length  they 
obtiJned  by  falsehood  that  which  numbers  and  prowess  denied 
them.   They  gave  out  that  their  object  was  to  possess  the  country, 
not  by  destrojing,  but  by  driving  out  its  present  inhabitants. 
I^ived  by  this  mendacious  statement,  the  Illinois  separated, 
some  descending  the   Mississippi,  and  others    crossing  to  the 
^^5tem  shore.    Unfortunately,  the  Tamaroas,  more  credulous  than 
^^  rest,  remained  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  were  sud- 
^^nJy  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.    The  men 
X^  in  dismay,  and  the  women  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
'^,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  enemy.    Then  followed 
**Je  tortures,  butcheries  and  burnings  which  only  the  infuriated 
^^(1  imbruted  Iroquois  could  perpetrate — the  shocking  evidence  of 
^hich  LaSalle  saw  only  two  weeks  afterward.    After  the  ravenous 
^orde  had  sufficiently  glutted  their  greed  for  carnage,  they  retired 
*^om  the  country,  leading  with  them  a  nimiber  oi  women  and 
Children,  whom  they  reserved  either  for  adoption  into  their  tribes, 
^r  as  victims  to  grace  the  triumphs  sometimes  accorded  them  on 
their  return  home. 

Their  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  return  of  the  Illinois, 
\rho  rebuilt  their  town.  The  site  of  this  celebrated  village  was 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river^  where  it  flows  by  the  modem 
town  of  Utica.  Its  immediate  site  was  on  the  great  meadow 
which,  at  this  point,  originally  stretched  up  and  down  the  stream. 
The  large  quantities  of  bones  and  rude  implements  of  savage  life 
which  are  annually  turned  up  by  the  ploughshare,  are  the  only 
sad  traces  of  the  x>opulous  tribes  that  once  made  this  locality  their 

*DiiooTei7  of  the  Great  WetU-Parkman. 
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principal  home.  Along  the  southern  side  of  the  river  extends  a 
range  of  hills,  which  terminate  a  mile  and  a  half  above  in  the 
natural  abutment  known  as  Starved  Eock,  on  which  the  French, 
in  1682,  built  a  fort.  Several  miles  below,  an  opening  occurs  in 
the  hills,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Big  Vermilion  unite 
with  those  of  the  Illinois.  It  was  by  means  of  these  prominent 
landmarks  Fran<'.is  Parkman.  Esq.,  a  few  years  since,  was  enabled 
to  identify  the  site  of  the  Inuian  town,  which,  for  many  years  pre- 
vious, was  entirely  luiknown. 

After  the  death  of  Eibourde,  the  men  under  Tonti  again  resumed 
the  accent  of  the  river,  leaving  no  evidence  of  their  passage  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  which  form  the  Illinois.  Their  craft 
again  becoming  disabled,  they  abandoned  it,  and  the  party  startled 
on  foot  for  Lake  Michigan.  Their  supply  of  provisions  soon  be- 
came exhausted,  and  the  travelers  were  compelled  to  subsist  in  a 
great  measure  on  roots  and  aconis.  One  of  their  companions 
wandered  off  in  search  of  game,  lost  his  way,  and  several  days 
elapsed  before  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  rejoining  them.  In  his 
absence  he  was  without  flints  and  bullets,  yet  contrived  to  shoot 
some  turkeys  by  using  slugs  cut  from  a  pewter  porringer  and  a 
firebrand  to  discharge  his  piece.  It  was  their  object  to  reach 
Green  Bay  and  find  an  asylum  for  the  winter  among  the  Potawat- 
amies.  As  the  result  of  privation  and  exposure,  Tonti  fell  sick  of 
a  fever  and  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  march.  Nearing 
Green  Bay,  the  cold  increased  and  the  means  of  subsistence  pro- 
portionately diminishing,  the  party  would  have  perished  had  iSnej 
not  found  a  few  ears  of  corn  and  some  frozen  squashes  in  the 
fields  of  a  deserted  village.  Near  the  close  of  November  they  had 
the  good  fortune  of  reaching  the  Potawatamies,  who  greeted  them 
with  a  warm  reception,  and  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Their  chief  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  French,  whom  he 
had  befriended  the  year  previous,  and  was  accustomed  to  say : 
"There  were  but  three  great  captains  in  the  world,  himsel£|  Tonti 
and  LaSalle." 


Chapter  IX. 
FUETHER  EXPLORATIONS  BY  LaSALLE. 


We  must  now  return  to  LaSalle,  whose  exploits  stand  out  in 
such  bold  relief.  In  the  previous  discoveries  he  had  observed 
that  white  enemies  were  using  the  Iroquois  to  circumvent  his 
operations ;  that  their  incursions  must  be  stopped,  or  his  defeat 
was  inevitable.  After  due  consideration,  he  concluded  the  best 
way  to  prevent  their  inroads  was  to  induce  the  western  tribes  to 
forget  their  animosities,  and  under  a  league  against  their  inexora- 
ble enemies,  colonize  them  around  a  fort  in  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  French  arms  and  French 
generalship,  the  common  enemy  would  be  unable  further  to  molest 
them.  French  colonists  could  teach  them  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
RecoUet  monks  instruct  them  in  their  religious  duties,  and  the 
«»hips  of  France  supply  merchandise  to  traffic  witli  them  for  the 
rich  harvest  of  furs  annually  gathered  from  their  vast  interior 
wilds.  Meanwhile  he  proposed  to  exi>lore  the  Mississippi,  and 
make  it  a  highway  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Thus,  conclu- 
ded LaSalle,  the  plains  of  Ulinois,  which  for  centuries  have  been  a 
slaughter  pen  for  warring  savages,  might  be  made  the  theatre  of 
a  ci\ilization  as  famous  as  their  past  history  had  been  rendered 
infamous  by  deeds  of  carnage.  To  the  execution  of  this  new  ex- 
pedient for  advancing  his  plans,  he  now  turned  his  attention. 

Alter  the  terrible  scourge  of  King  Philip's  war,  a  number  of  the 

conquered  Indians  left  their  eastern  homes  and  took  refuge  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  fort,  where  LaSalle  had  spent  the  winter.    These 

vere  mostly  Abenakis  and  Mohegans — the  latter  having  furnished 

the  hunter  who  had  so  often,  by  his  superior  skill,  provided  La- 

8alle\s  hungry  followers  with  food.     He  was  also  master  of  several 

Indian  dialects,  which,   at  this    particular  juncture  of  LaSalle's 

ftffiiirs,  he  could  use  with  great  advantage.    To  these  exiles  from 

the  east  LaSalle  first  directed  his   attention,  and    found  them 

unanimously  in  favor  of  casting  their  lot  with  his,  asking  no  re^- 

o^npense  save  the  privilege  of  calling  him  chief.    A  new  ally,  in 

the  person  of  a  powerful  chief  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  also 

appeared,  and  asked  permission  to  enter  the  new  confederation. 

I^Salle  replied  that  his  tribe  was  too  distant,  but  let  them  come 

to  me  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  and  they  shall  be  safe.    The 

chief,  without  stipidating  further,  agreed  to  join   him  with  150 

Warriors.    To  reconcile  the  Miamis  and  Illinois,  and  thus  secure 

their  co-operation,  was  now  the  principal    obstacle.    Although 

kindred  tribes,  they  had  long  been  estranged,  and  it  was  only  after 

the  recent  depredations  of  the  Iroquois,  they  began  to  see  the 

advantage  of  opiwsing  a  united  front  to  their  outrages.     Wish- 
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ing  first  to  consult  the  lUinois,  many  of  whom  had  returned  aft«p 
the  evacuation  of  the  Iroquois,  they  found  the  prairies  still  encrusted 
with  snow,  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  which,  LaSalle  and 
several  of  the  men  became  snow-blind,  and  were  compelled  to  en- 
camp under  the  edge  of  a  forest  till  they  could  recover.  WTiile 
suffering  from  the  loss  of  vision,  they  sent  out  a  companion  to 
gather  pine  leaves,  which  were  supposed  to  be  a  specific  for  theii 
malady.  While  on  this  errand  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  ii 
with  a  baud  of  the  Foxes,  from  whom  he  learned  that  Tonti  w^ai 
safe  among  the  Potawatamies,  and  that  Hennepin  had  pa^sec 
through  their  country,  on  his  way  to  Canada.  This  was  welcome 
news  to  LaSalle,  who  had  long  been  anxious  in  regard  to  hi< 
safety.  The  afflicted  soon  after  recovered,  and  the  snow  having 
melted,  they  launched  their  canoes  into  the  swollen  tributary  of 
the  Illinois.  Following  the  river,  they  fell  in  with  a  band  of  the 
Illinois,  ranging  the  prairies  in  quest  of  game.  LaSalle  expressec 
his  regret  at  the  great  injury  they  had  sustained  from  the  Iro 
quois,and  urged  them  to  form  an  alliance  with  their  kuidred,  th< 
Miamis,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  disasters  in  the  £u 
ture.  He  promised  them  that  he  and  his  companions  would  taki 
up  their  abode  among  them,  furnish  them  with  goods  and  arms, 
and  assist  in  defending  them  in  the  attacks  of  the  common  enemj 
of  the  Algonquin  race.  Pleased  with  LaSalle's  proposition,  thej 
supplied  him  with  com,  and  promised  to  confer  with  others  of 
their  countrymen  on  the  subject,  and  let  him  know  the  result. 

Having  completed  his  negotiations  with  the  Illinois,  he  sent  La 
Forest  to  Mackinaw,  whither  Tonti  was  expected  to  go,  and  when 
both  of  them  were  to  remain  till  he  could  follow  them.  It  no\i 
remained  for  him  to  consult  the  Miamis,  and  he  accordingly  visited 
one  of  their  prmcipal  villages  on  the  portage  between  the  St 
Joseph  and  the  Kankakee.  Here  he  found  a  band  of  Iroquois, 
who  had  for  some  time  demeaned  themselves  with  the  greatest 
insolence  toward  the  villagers,  and  had  spoken  with  the  utmost 
contempt  of  himself  and  men.  He  sternly  rebuked  them  for  theii 
arrogance  and  calumnies,  which  caused  them  to  slink  away,  and 
at  night  flee  the  country.  The  Miamis  were  astonished  beyond 
measure  when  they  saw  LaSalle,  with  only  10  Frenclimen,  pul 
their  haughty  visitors  to  flight,  while  they,  with  hundreds  of  war 
riors,  could  not  even  secure  respect.  LaSalle  now  resolved  to  use 
the  prestige  he  had  gained  in  furthering  the  object  of  his  visit 
There  were  present  in  the  village  Indian  refugees  from  recent 
wars  in  Virginia,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  LaSalle 
communicated  the  nature  of  his  errand,  and  promised  homes  and 
protection  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois.  It  is  a  goodly  and  beau 
tifid  land,  said  he,  abounding  in  game,  and  well  supplied  witli 
goods,  in  which  they  should  dwell,  if  they  woidd  only  assist  him 
in  restoring  amicable  relations  between  the  Miamis  and  Dlinola 
The  co-operation  of  these  friendless  exiles,  who  now  knew  how  tc 
value  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a  settled  habitation,  was  readily 
enough  secured. 

The  next  day  the  Miamis  were  assembled  in  council,  and  Lar 
Salle  made  known  to  them  he  objects  he  wished  to  accomplisli 
From  long  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  had  become  an  experl 
in  forest  tact  and  eloquence,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  come 
well  provided  with  presents^  to  give  additional  efficacy  to  his  pro 
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ceedings.     He  began  his  address,  wliicli  consisted  of  metaphori- 
cal allnsions  to  the  dead,  by  distributing  gifts  among  the  living. 
Pt«senting  them  with  cloth,  he  told  them  it  was  to  cover  their 
dead ;  giving  them  hatchets,  he  informed  them  that  they  were  to 
build  a  scaffold  in  their  honor;  distributing  among  them  beads  and 
bells,  he  stated  they  were  to  decorate  their  persons.    The  li^^ng, 
while  appropriating  these  presents,  were  greatly  pleased  at  the 
compliments  paid  their  departed  mends,  and  thus  placed  in  a 
suitable  state  of  mind  for  that  which  was  to  follow.    A  chief,  for 
whom  they  entertained  the  greatest  respect,  had  recently  been 
killed,  and  LaSalle  told  them  he  would  raise  him  from  the  dead, 
meaniug  that  he  would  assume  his  name  and  provide  for  his 
iiunily.    This  generous  offer  was  even  more  than  Indian  gravity 
could  bear,  and  the  whole  assemblage  l)ecame  uproarious  with  ex- 
citement  aad  applause.    Lastly,  to  convince  them  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions,  he  gave  them  6  guns,  a  number  of  hatchets,  and 
threw  into  their  midst  a  huge  pile  of  clothing,  causing  the  entire 
multitade  to  explode  with  yells  of  the  most  extravagant  delight. 
After  this,  LaSalle  thus  finished  his  harangue : 

'^He  who  ifl  my  master,  and  the  master  of  all  this  country,  is  a  mighty  chief, 
feared  by  the  whole  world ;  but  he  loves  peace,  and  his  words  are  for  good 
alone.  He  is  called  the  king  of  France,  and  is  the  mightiest  among  the  chiefs 
beyoDd  the  great  water.  His  goodness  extends  even  to  your  dead,  and  liis 
sabjcctocome  among  you  to  raise  them  to  life.  But  it  is  his  will  to  preserve 
tbe  lifebehasgiTeu.  It  is  his  will  tliat  yon  should  obey  his  laws,  and  make  no 
war  without  the  leave  of  Frontenac,  who  commands  in  his  name  at  Quebec, 
and  lores  all  the  nations  alike,  because  such  is  the  will  of  the  great  king.  You 
oa^hljthen,  to  live  in  peace  with  your  neighbors,  and  above  all  with  the  1111- 
Dois.  Ton  had  cause  of  quarrel  with  them,  but  their  defeat  has  avenged  you. 
Tlioagli  tbey  are  still  strong,  they  wish  to  make  peace  with  you.  Be  content 
with  the  glory  of  having  compelled  them  to  ask  for  it  You  have  an  interest 
in  preserving  them,  since,  if  the  Iroquois  destroy  them,  they  will  next  destroy 
yon.  Let  us  all  obey  the  great  king,  and  live  in  peace  under  his  protection. 
Be  of  my  mind,  and  use  these  guns  I  have  given  you,  not  to  make  war,  but 
ouly  to  hunt  and  defend  yourselves."* 

Having  thus  far  been  successful  in  uniting  the  western  tribes, 
he  was  now  ready  to  use  the  alliance  formed  in  further  extending 
his  discoveries.     First,  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  Canada 
^d  collect  his  scattered  resources,  and  satisfy  his  creditors. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  May,  1681,  they  left  Fort  Miami,  and 
^fter  a  short  and  prosperous  trip  arrived  at  Mackinaw,  where  they 
^^  the  happiness  of  meeting  with  Tonti.      After  the   kindly 
^''Ijetings  of  the  long  absent  friends  wei'e  over,  each  recounteil  the 
^Wy  of  his  misfortunes.    Such  was  LaSalle's  equanimity  and 
^Ven  cheerfulness,  that  Membixi,  in  adminition  of  his  conduct, 
^X'claimed :  "Any  one  else  except  him  would  have  abandoned  the 
^literprise,  but  he,  with  a  firmness  and  constancy  which  never  had 
Hs  equal,  was  more  resolved  than  ever  to  push  forwai-d  his  work. '^ 
-^avhig  reviewed  the  past,  and  fonned  new  resolves  for  the  future, 
t:he  party  embarked  for  Frontenac.    Tlie  watery  track  of  1000 
^niles  intervening  between  them  and  their  destination,  was  soon 
fcrosseil,  and  LaSalle  was  again  in  considtation  with  his  creditors. 
In  addition  to  the  cost  incuiTed  in  building  the  foi-t,  and  maintain- 
ing in  it  a  garrison,  he  was  now  further  burdened  with  the  debt 
of  subsequent  fruitless  explorations.    The  fort  and  seignioiy  were 
mortgag^  for  a  large  sum,  yet  by  parting  with  some  of  his  mo- 


*  Disoovery  of  the  Qreat  West— Parkman. 
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nopolies,  and  securing  aid  from  a  wealthy  relative,  he  managed 
to  satisfy  his  creditors  and  secure  means  for  another  outfit 
Owing  to  unavoidable  delays  the  season  was  far  advanced  when 
his  flotilla  was  pushed  out  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Their  canoes  were  headed  for  the  mouth  of  the  St.Joseph,  and  as 
they  slowly  crept  along  the  dreary  shores  of  the  lake,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  more  dreary  thought  that  harrassed  the  mind  of 
LaSalle.  A  past  of  unrequitted  toil  and  sad  disappointment,  a 
present  embittered  by  the  tongue  of  hate  and  slander,  and  the 
future  clouded  with  uncertainty,  must  have  intruded  themselves 
into  his  mind,  but  could  not  for  a  moment  divert  him  from  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  which  for  years  had  been  the 
guiding  star  of  his  destiny.  The  trees  were  bare  of  the  beautiful 
autumnal  -foliage  when  at  length  the  walls  of  Fort  Miami  rose 
above  the  waste  of  waters,  and  they  drew  up  their  canoes  on  the 
adjacent  shore.  The  columns  of  smoke  that  rose  high  in  the  still 
l^ovember  air,  told  LaSalle  that  his  Mohegan  and  Abenaki  allies 
were  awaiting  his  return.  Notwithstanding  these  were  the  rem- 
nants of  the  tribes  "  whose  midnight  yells  had  startled  the  bor- 
der hamlets  of  New  England ;  who  had  danced  around  Puritan 
scalps  and  whom  Puritan  imaginations  painted  as  incarnate 
fiends,"  LaSalle  chose  from  them  18  men  to  accompany  him. 
These,  added  to  the  Frenchmen,  made  41  men,  who,  on  the  21st 
of  December,  1681,  set  out  on  this  famous  expedition.  Tonti  and 
some  of  the  men  crossed  in  advance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago, 
where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by  LaSalle  and  the  remainder 
of  the  men.  The  streams  being  now  sheatod  over  with  ice,  and 
the  land  covered  with  snow^  they  were  compelled  to  construct 
sledges  on  which  to  drag  their  canoes  and  baggage  to  the  wes- 
tc*m  branch  of  the  Illinois.  Finding  it  also  bridged  over  with  ice 
they  filed  down  it  in  a  long  procession,  parsed  the  tenantless  vil- 
lage of  the  Illinois  and  found  the  river  open  a  short  distance 
below  Peoria  Lake.  The  season,  and  other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, rendered  the  building  of  a  vessel,  as  originally  contem- 
plated, at  this  point  wholy  impossible.  They  were  compelled 
therefore  to  proceed  in  their  canoes,  and  on  the  6th  of  February 
they  reached  the  Great  River  which  was  to  bear  them  onward  to 
the  sea.  Waiting  a  week  for  the  floating  ice  to  disappear,  they 
glided  down  the  current  toward  the  great  unknown,  which  aU 
former  attempts  had  failed  to  penetrate.  The  first  night  they  en- 
camped near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  witnessed  its  opaque 
floods  invade  the  piu'er  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Re-embarking 
the  next  morning  they  passed  several  interesting  localities,  and 
after  several  days,  landed  on  the  24th  of  February,  at  Chickasaw 
bluffs  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  in  quest  of  game  to  supply 
their  failing  provisions.  Here,  one  of  the  hunters  named  Prud- 
homme,  lost  himself  in  the  dense  forest,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
search  of  more  than  a  week  he  was  found  in  a  starving  condition 
and  brought  to  camp.  Meanwhile  LaSalle  caused  a  fort  to  be 
erected  which  he  named  Prudhomme  to  evince  his  condolence  for 
the  suffering  of  the  hunter,  who  with  a  small  party  he  left  in 
charge  of  it.  Again  embarking  on  the  tortuous  river,  they  were 
soon  apprised  by  the  opening  buds  of  semi-tropical  vegetation,  that 
they  were  rapidly  entering  the  realms  of  spring. 
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On  tiie  ISA  of  March,  their  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
booming  of  an  Indian  drum,  and  shouts  proceeding  from  a  war 
dance  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.     Being  unable,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  a  fog,  to  see  the  authors  of  the  demonstrations,  they 
retired  to  the  opposite  shore  and  threw  up  breastworks  as  a 
means  of  protection.    When  the  mist  rolled  away  the  astonished 
savages  for  the  first  time  saw  the  strangers,  who  made  signals  for 
them  to  come  over  the  river.     Several  of  them,  accepting  the  in- 
Titation,  were  met  midway  the  stream  by  a  Frenchman,  who,  in 
torn  was  invited  in  a  friendly  manner  to  visit  their  village.    The 
▼hole  party,  thus  assured,  crossed  the  river,  and  LaSalle  at  their 
head  marched  to  the  open  area  of  the  town.    Here  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  admiring  villagers,  he  erected  a  cross, 
bearing  the  arms  of  France,  Membre  sang  a  hymn  in  canonicals, 
andli^alle,  having  obtained  from  the  chiefs  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  loyalty,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  king.    This  lively  and  generous  people,  so  different  from  the 
cold  and  taciturn  Indians  of  the  north,  were  a  tribe  of  the    Ar- 
kansas, and  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  bearing  their  name. 
The  travelers,  on  taking  leave  of  them,  were  furnished  with  two 
guides,  and  next  passed  the  sites  of  Vicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf, 
where,  181  years  afterward,  were  fought  bloody  struggles  for  the 
dominion  of  the  river  they  were  endeavoring  to  explore.    Near 
200  miles  below  the  Arkansas,  their  guides  x>ointed  out  the  direc- 
tion of  the  village  of  the  Taenstus.    Tonti  and  Membre  were  di- 
rected to  visit  it,  and  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  evidences  of 
.   ei\ilization  which  it  exhibited.     Its  large  square  dwellings,  built 
of  sun-dried  mortar  and    arched  over  with  dome-shaped  roofs, 
were  aituated  in  regular  order  around  a  square.    Tlie  residence  of 
Ae  chief,  made  in  the  same  manner,    was  a  single  half  40  feet 
Bquare  and  lighted  by  a  single  door,  in  which  he  sat  in  state, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  visitors.    He  was  surrounded  by  a 
court  of  60  old  men  cla<l  in  robes  of  mulbery  bark,  while  near  his 
person  sat  his  three  wives,  who  howled  whenever  he  spoke,  to  do 
him  honor.    After  making  him  a  number  of  presents,  which  he 
graciously  received,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  examine  the  temple, 
similar  in  size  to  the  building  occupied  by  the  king.    Within 
vere  the  bones  of  departed  chiefs,  and  an  altar  kept  perpetually 
burning  by  the  two  old  men  devoted  to  this  sacre<l  office.    On  the 
^^V  of  the  temple  were  car\^ed  three  eagles,  looking  toward  the 
^t;  while  around  it  was  a  wall  studded  with  stakes,  on  the  tops 
^  which  hung  the  skulls  of  enemies  who  had  l>een  sacrificed  to  the 
Sun.    The  chief,  in  response  to  a  friendly  call,  visited  the  camp 
^^  I^aSalle.    A  master  of  ceremonies  was  sent  to  announce  his 
^mingj  after  which  he  made  his  appearance,  robed  in  white,  and 
^^^nded  by  three  persons,  two  of  them  bearing  white  fans  and 
^he  third  a  disk  of  burnished  copper.    The  latter  was  doubtless 
^tended    to     represent    the    Sun,    which    was     not    only    an 
I^.^J^t    of  worship,  but  the    source    whence  the  chief  claimed 
^•^   l^ncestors    were    derived.     His  demeanor    was   grave   and 
l^^^ified  in  the    presence  of   LaSalle,  who  treated  him    with 
^^^txnng     courtesy     and     friendship.        After     receiving      a 
h^^ber    of    presents,    the    principal      object     of     the    visit, 
riv^^tumeito  his  village,  and  the  travelers  started  down  the 
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Shortly  aftei-wanl,  they  fell  iii  with  anotlier  tribe,  and  LaSalle 
wishing  to  approach  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  encamped  on  the 
opposite  shore.  He  then  permitted  Tonti,  with  a  few  companionsy 
to  make  them  a  visit,  who,  finding  them  favorably  disposed,  La- 
Salle  and  Membre  also  joined  the  party.  They  next  visited  one  of 
the  Indian  villages  and  were  made  the  recipients  of  a  hospitality 
limited  only  by  the  means  of  their  generous  entertainers.  They 
were  the  Nachez,  and  LaSalle,  learning  that  the  pnncipal  town 
was  not  far  distant,  repaired  thither  to  have  an  inter\'iew  with  the 
head  chief  of  the  tribe.  As  among  theTaensas,  he  saw  here  a  royal 
residence,  a  temple  of  the  sun,  with  its  perpetually  burning  fire,  and 
other  evidences  of  more  than  ordinaiy  Indian  progress.  Before 
leaving,  LaSalle  erected  a  cross  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  to  which 
was  attached  the  anns  of  France,  an  act  which  the  iidiabitant«  re- 
garded with  great  satisfaction,  but  had  they  known  its  meaning 
their  displeasure  would  have  been  equally  intense. 

Next,  they  discovered  the  mouth  of  Ked  River,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  number  of  other  villages,  found  tliemselves  at  the  junction 
of  the  three  channels  of  the  river  which  branch  off  into  the  Gulf. 
A  different  party  entered  each  passage,  and  as  they  moved  south- 
ward the  water  rapidly  changed  to  brine,and  the  land  breeze  became 
salty  with  the  breath  of  the  sea.  On  the  6th  of  April  "  The  broad 
bosom  of  the  great  Gulf  opened  on  their  sight,  tossing  its  restless 
billows,  limitless,  voiceless  and  lonely  as  when  born  of  chaos,  with- 
out a  sign  of  life."* 

The  great  mystery  of  the  new  world  was  now  unveiled.  LaSalle 
had  at  last  triumphed  over  every  oi)posing  obstacle,  and  secured  a 
fame  which  will  live  as  long  as  the  floods  of  the  great  river  roll  to 
the  sea  and  impart  fertility  to  the  valley  through  which  they  flow. 

After  coasting  for  a  short  time  the  marshy  shores  of  the  Gulf 
and  its  inlets,  the  party  ascended  the  river  till  its  banks  became 
sufiiciently  dry  to  afford  a  landing.  Here  LaSalle  erected  a  col- 
umn on  which  he  inscribed  the  words :  "  Louis  le  Grand  Roy  de 
France  et  de  Navarre,  Regne ;  Le  Neuvieme  Avril,  1682." 

In  honor  of  his  King,  he  called  the  country  tlm>ugh  which  he 
had  passed,  Ix>uisiana,  and  commenced  the  ceremony  of  taking 
formal  possession  by  military  display  and  the  imposing  pageantry 
of  the  Catholic  church.  Standing  by  the  side  of  the  column,  he 
proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  III  the  name  of  the  most  higli*  mighty,  invincible,  and  victorious  Prince 
Louis  the  Great,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  fourteenth 
of  tliat  name,  I,  this  9th  day  of  April,  1682,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  of  his 
Majesty,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  may  be  seen  by  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  have  taken,  and  now  do  take,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty  and  of  his 
snccessors  to  the  crown,  possession  of  this  C(3untry  of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  liar- 
bors,  ports,  bays,  adjacent  straits,  and  all  the  nations,  peoples,  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  villages, mines,  minerals,  fisheries,  streams  and  rivers,  comprised  in  the 
limits  of  the  said  Louisiana." 

A  song,  with  volleys  of  musketry,  closed  the  ceremonies  by 
which  the  realms  of  France  received  the  stupendous  accession  of 
the  great  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  t 

The  voyagers  having  now  accomplished  the  great  object  of  the 
expedition,  started  on  their  homeward  jouniey.  The  tribes  which 
ha<l  treated  them  with  so  much  civility  and  generosity  in  the  down- 

♦Dlacoverles  of  the  Great  West, 
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▼ard  Toyage,  were  now  from  some  cause  alienated,  and  indisposed 

to  let  bim  liave  food.    On  arriving  among  the  Nachez,  they  found 

tbem  hostile,  and  while  they  abundantly  8ui)plied  them  with  corn, 

they  at  the  same  time  surromided  them  with  a  large  force  to  cut 

them  off.    Fearing,  however,  to  make  an  attack,  the  travelers  de- 

]>arted,  and,  without  further    molestation,  reached  Fort  Prud- 

bomme,   where    LaSalle  was  seized  with  a  dangerous    ilhiess. 

Uiiahle  to  go  himself,  he  sent  Tonti  and  a  few  companions  to  an- 

nonuce  the  news  of  his  discoveries  at  Mackinaw,  whence  it  was  to 

be  dispatched  to  Canada.    Although  carefully  atteu<led  by  Mcm- 

bre,  he  lay  sick  in  the  fort  till  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  he,  in 

a  great  measure,  recovered,  and  reached  Mackinaw  on  the  Istof 

September.    Thence  Membre  was  sent  to  France  with  dispatches 

making  known  the  grandeur  of  LaSalle's  discoveries ;  the  vast 

region  visited ;  the  immensity  of  its  mountain  ranges,  and  its  great 

plains,  veined  by  mighty  streams. 

It  was  LaSalle's  intention  also  to  visit  France,  but  hearing  that 
the  Iroquois  were  about  to  renew  their  attacks  on  the  western 
tribes,  he  decided  that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
bis  projected  colony.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the  Illinois  river, 
whitber  Tonti  had  already  preceded  him,  and  at  once  commenced 
preparations  to  meet  the  enemies.    As  a  means  of  defence  it  was 
detenniiie<i  to  fortify  Starved  llock,  whose  military  advantages 
bad  previously   attracted  the  attention  of  LaSalle.    From    the 
waters  which  wash  its  base  it  rises  to  an  altitude  of  125  feet.  Three 
of  the  sides  it  is  impossible  to  scale,  while  the  one  next  to  the  land 
DJaj  be  cHmlied  with  difficulty.    From  its  summit,  almost  as  inac- 
cessible as  an  eagle's  nest,  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  spreads  out 
in  a  landscape  of  exquisite  beauty.      The  river,  near  by,  struggles 
between  a  number  of  wooded  islands,  while  further  below,  it  qui- 
etly meanders  through  vast  meadows,  till  it  disappears  like  a 
thread  of  light  in  the  dim  distance.     Here,  on  the  summit  of  this 
rocky  citadel,  in  the  month  of  November  he  began  to  entrench  him- 
^^  Storehouses  were  constructed  ft'om  the  trees  that  grew  on 
the  top,  and  when  the  supply  was  exhausted,  at  immense  labor, 
finibers  were  dragged  up  the  steep  ascent  to  construct  a  palisaded 
melosure.    With  the  completion  of  this  stronghold,  which  was 
called  in  honor  of  the  French  King  the  Fort  of  St.  Louis,  the  In- 
dians began  to  gather  aroiuid  it,  regarding  LaSalle  as  tlie  great 
champion  who  was  to  luotect  them  against  the  Iroquois.     The 
country,  which  lay  under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  recently  strewn 
^itb  tbe  ghastly  relicts  of  an  Iroquois  victory,  now  became  ani- 
JDated  with  a  wild  concourse  of  savage  life.    The  great  town  of 
Jl'C  Illinois,  the  Jerusalem  of  these  tribes,  PhcenLx-like,  had  spning 
iTOtti  its  ashes,  and  again  echoed  with  the  tnimp  of  some  6,000  in- 
babitauts.     In  addition  to  the  Illinois,  there  were  scattered  along 
^be  Valley  of  the  river,  among  the  neighboring  hills  and  over  the 
^"J^ent  plains,  the  fragments  of  10  or  12  other  tribes,  numbering 
^^^  14000  souls.     Miamis,  from  the  source  of  the  Kankakee ; 
,^*^Tiees,  from  the  Scioto,  Abenakis  and  Mohegans,  from  the 
^^'tic  seaboanl,  and  other  tribes  whose  rough  names  are  too 
j^  ^*'^^i«<ant  for  record,   had  buried   their  animosities,   and  now 
tlie'*^^^  here  and  there  in  lazy  groups,  while  their  wives  performed 
i^lj^'nidgerj'  of  their  camps,  and  their  children  gamboled  and 
^^i^ed  with  the  reckless  abandon  of  niad-caos.    LaSalle's  nego- 
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tiations  with  the  western  Algonquins — aided  by  the  universal  hoj 
ror  inspired  by  the  brutal  attacks  of  the  Iroquois — ^had  met^  witi 
unexampled  success.  In  writing  to  the  French  Minister  of  Mt 
rine,  he  wrote  that  his  colony  had  spning  up  as  if  by  magic,  in  \ 
single  night,  and  contained  4,000  warriors  and  some  20,000  soiilfi 
By  the  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  as  a  discoverei 
he  ruled  his  wild  domain  as  a  seigniory,  and  granted  portions  of 
land  to  his  followers.  Little  proftt,  however,  was  realized  in  thi« 
manner,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  men  were  so  reckless  that 
their  traducers  were  wont  to  say  of  them  that  each  married  a  neiR 
squaw  every  day  of  the  week. 

To  maintain  his  colony,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  furnish  ii 
members  with  protection  against  the  common  enemy,  and  mei 
chandise  to  barter  for  the  immense  quantities  of  furs  annuall 
gathered  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Previously,  the  avent 
of  trade  lay  through  Canada,  but  it  was  LaSalle's  intention  " 
establish  an  entrepot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  whereby  1b 
colony  would  have  the  advantage  of  direct  intercourse  with  tt 
We>st  Indies  and  Europe.  While  he  wa«  thus  maturing  plans  ft 
the  benefit  of  his  colony,  his  cotemporaries,  either  through  envy  c 
too  short-sighted  to  comprehend  his  objects,  were  striving  to  defes 
them.  Unfortunately,  Gov.  Frontenac  had  been  recalled,  and  D 
La  Barre,  an  avaricious  old  naval  officer,  had  been  sent  out  t 
take  his  place.  His  conduct  soon  proved  that  he  was  wholly  unf 
for  the  office  he  was  called  to  fill.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  wa 
guilty  of  violating  the  roj^al  ordinances  regulating  the  ftu*  trad< 
but  the  former  partially  atoned  for  this  wrong  by  an  energetic  ac 
ministration  of  public  affairs,  while  the  latter  added  inability  t 
his  faults,  whereby  the  best  interests  of  the  country  became  para 
lized.  He  was  the  special  champion  of  the  enemies  of  La^alh 
who,  engrossed  with  the  aftairs  of  his  colony,  was  ignorant  of  th 
great  jealousy  with  which  his  affairs  were  regarded.  Not  kno^ 
ing  the  disposition  of  La  Barre,  he  wrote  to  him  fix)m  Fort  S 
Louis  in  the  spring  of  1683,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  woul 
have  the  same  counsel  and  support  from  him  that  he  had  receive 
from  his  predecessor.  After  cautioning  the  Governor  that  his  er 
emies  would  endeavor  to  misrepresent  his  objects  he  proceeds  t 
give  an  account  of  his  explorations : 

With  only  22  Frenchmen,  he  states,  he  had  formed  amicabl 
relations  with  the  various  tribes  along  the  Mississippi,  and  tha 
his  royal  patent  enabled  him  to  establish  forts  in  the  newly  dh 
covered  country,  and  to  make  grants  around  them  as  at  Fort  Froi 
tenac.    He  adds : 

"The  losses  in  my  enterprises  liave  exceeded  40,000  crowns,  I  am  now  jBr< 
ing400  leagues  southwest  of  this  place  to  induce  the  Chickasaws  to  follow  tli 
Bhawnees  and  other  tribes,  and  settle  like  them  at  Fort  St.  Louis.  It  remMue 
only  to  settle  French  colonists  here,  and  this  I  have  already  done.  I  hope  yo 
will  not  detain  them  as  violators  of  Ute  laws  governing  the  fur  trade  when  the 
comedown  to  Montreal  to  make  necessary  purchases.  I  am  aware  that  I  ha^ 
no  right  to  trade  with  the  tribes  who  descend  to  Montreal,  and  I  shall  not  pe: 
mit  such  trade  to  my  men ;  nor  have  I  ever  issued  licenses  to  that  effect,  as  m 
enemies  say  that  I  have  done.** 

Notwithstanding  this  reasonable  request,  the  men  he  sent  o: 
important  business  were  retained,  and  he  a  second  time  wrote  t 
the  governor: 
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"Tbe  Iroquois  are  again  invading  the  country.  Last  year  tlie  Miamis  were 
BoaUnned  by  them  tbat  they  abandoned  their  town  and  fled,  but  on  my  return 
they  came  back^  and  have  beeu  induced  to  settle  witli  the  Illinois  at  my  Fort 
of  St  Louis.  The  Iroquois  hare  lately  murdered  some  families  of  their  nation 
and  they  are  all  in  terror  again.  I  am  afraid  they  will  take  flight  and  so  pre- 
Tent  theMispouris  and  neighboring  tribes  from  coming  to  settle  at  St  Louis, 
uthey  are  about  to  do.  Some  of  the  Hurons  and  French  tell  the  Miamis  that 
I  &m  keeping  them  here  for  the  Iroquois  to  destroy.  I  pray  that  you  will  let 
me  hear  irom  you,  that  I  may  give  these  people  some  assurances  of  protection 
before  they  are  destroyed  in  my  sight.  Do  not  suffer  my  men  who  have  come 
down  to  the  settlements  to  be  longer  prevented  from  returning.  There  is 
great  need  here  of  reinforcements.  The  Iroquois,  as  I  have  said,  have  lately 
entered  the  country,  and  a  great  terror  prevails.  I  have  postponed  going  to 
Mackinaw,  because,  if  the  Iroquois  strike  any  blow  in  my  absence,  the 
Kiamis  will  think  that  I  am  in  league  with  them ;  whereas,  if  I  and  the  French 
«SLj  among  them,  they  will  regard  us  as  protectors.  But,  Monsieur,  it  is  in 
mn  that  we  risk  our  lives  here,  and  that  I  exhaust  my  means  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  intentions  of  his  majesty,  if  all  my  measures  are  crossed  in  the  settle- 
ments below,  and  if  those  who  go  down  to  bring  munitions,  without  which  we 
cannot  defend  ourselves,  are  detained,  under  pretexts  trumped  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. If  I  am  prevented  from  bringing  up  men  and  supplies,  as  I  am  allowed  to 
do  by  the  permit  of  Count  Frontenac,  then  my  patent  from  the  king  is  useless. 
It  would  be  very  hard  for  us,  after  having  done  what  was  required,  even  be- 
fore tbe  time  prescribed,  and  after  suffering  severe  losses,  to  have  our  efforts 
fnutmted  by  obstacles  got  up  designedly.  1  trust  that,  as  it  lies  with  you  alone 
to  prevent  or  to  permit  the  return  of  the  men  whom  I  have  sent  down,  you 
will  not  so  act  as  to  thwart  my  plans,  as  pai-t  of  the  goods  which  I  have  sent 
by  tbem  belong  not  not  to  me,  but  the  Sieur  de  Tonti,  and  are  a  part  of  his 
pay.  Others  are  to  buy  munitions  indispensable  for  our  defense.  Do  not  let 
niy  creditors  seize  them.  It  is  for  their  advantage  that  my  fort,  full  as  it  is  of 
^"ods,  should  be  held  against  the  enemy.  I  have  only  20  men,  with  scarcely 
lOOpoauds  of  powder,  and  I  cannot  long  hold  the  country  without  more.  The 
^^'iiioia  are  very  capricious  and  uncertain.  .  .  If  I  had  men  enough  to 
«eu(|  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  I  would  have  done  so  before  this ;  but  I 
/"•R*  not  enough.  I  trust  you  will  put  it  in  my  power  to  obtain  more,  that  this 
^"^Poriant  colony  may  be  SJived."  * 

While  LaSalle  was  thus  corresponding  with  tbe  governor,  the 
^^tter  was  writing  letters  to  the  French  Colonial  Minister,  saying 
'**Ht  he  doubted  the  reality  of  LaSalle's  discoveries ;   that  with 
?^Hjce  a  score  of  vagabonds  he  was  about  to  set  himself  up  as 
^**ig,  and  was  hkely  to  involve  Canmla  and  the  western  tribes  in 
^  Mar  with  the  Iroquois.    The  extent  to  which  the  enemies  of  La- 
^Hlle  suffered  their  jealousies  to  lead  them  astray  maybe  gathered 
IjXjm  the  posture  of  affairs  at  the  time.    The  governor  of  New 
^  %)Tkj  with  the  hope  of  diverting  the  fur  trade  from  Montreal  to 
'A.lbanj',  was  inciting  the  Iroquois  to  make  another  attiick  on  the 
^''esteni  tribes.    Although  this  proceeding  was  fraught jwith  the 
Greatest  danger  to  Canada,  yet  La  Barre  and  his  political  menials 
^"ere  willing  it  might  succeed,  and  the  entire  country  be  endan- 
ftered,  provided  it  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  LaSalle.     When,  there- 
tore,  these  pests  of  the  forest,  under  the   influence  of  British 
intrigue,  were  again  making  preparations  to  invade  the  country  of 
the  Illinois  and  Miamis,  instead  of  an  earnest  effort  to  check  their 
designs,  they  even  encouraged  them  to  kill  LaSalle  and  cut  off  his 
8npplies  to  aid  them  in  their  dialK)lical  work.    The  continued  cal- 
umnies uttered  against  LaSalle  at  length  reached  the  ear  of  the 
king,  who  wrote  to  his  Cana^lian  governor,  stating  that  he  was 
convinced  tliat  LaSalle's  discoveries  were  useless,  and  that  such 
enterprises  ought  to  be  prevented  in  the  future,  as  they  tended  to 
diminish  the  revenues  derived  from  the  fur  trade. 

*TliJs  letter  is  dated  Portage  de  Chioagou,  4  Juni,  106S.— Dlscov.  of  the  Great  West. 
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Doubtless,  emboldened  by  the  king's  letter,  the  governor  no 
determined  to  seize  Fort  Frontenac,  under  the  pretext  that  I 
Salle  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  contract  by  maintati 
ing  a  sufficient  garrison.  Despite  the  remonstrance  of  LaSalle 
creditors,  he  sent  two  of  his  political  associates  to  take  comman 
of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  they  commence 
liN-ing  on  LaSalle's  provisions,  and  were  afterward  charged  wit 
selUng  those  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  king  for  their  ow 
private  benefit.  The  governor  also  sent  an  officer  of  the  king 
dragoons  to  Fort  St.  Louis,  and  made  him  the  bearer  of  a  letter  t 
LaSalle,  demandhig  his  presence  at  Quebec.  Meanwhile  rumoi 
were  still  rife  at  the  Fort  that  the  Iroquois  were  getting  ready  f( 
an  invasion,  and  the  tribes  comprising  the  colony  flew  to  LaSal 
and  besought  him  to  furnish  the  promised  succor.  Cut  off  froi 
supplies,  and  robbed  of  the  men  whom  he  had  sent  to  sexjui 
them,  he  was  greatly  moitified  to  find  himself  wholly  unable  1 
make  good  his  pledge.  Fortunately  the  rumors  were  prematur 
but  as  his  relations  with  the  governor  were  other^vise  intolerabl 
he  determined  to  visit  France  to  obtain  relief.  With  this  obje 
in  view,  he  left  Tonti  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  on  his  way  " 
Quebec  met  with  the  governor's  officer,  who  made  known  to  hi 
the  natui-e  of  his  mission.  LaSalle,  submitting  gracefully  to  s 
indignity  he  could  not  well  avoid,  wi'ote  to  Tonti  to  receive  tl 
officer  with  due  courtesy,  whereupon,  without  further  busines 
they  parted.  In  due  time  the  dragoon  arrived  at  the  fort,  an 
he  and  Tonti  spent  the  winter  harmoniously,  the  one  coi 
manding  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  and  the  other  in  that  of  L 
Salle.  The  threatened  invasion  of  the  Iroquois,  though  posti)one< 
was  not  abandoned.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  the 
made  an  incursion  into  the  country  and  attacked  the  fort,  but  tl 
rocky  citadel  proved  too  strong  for  the  assault,  and  after  a  sie^ 
of  0  days  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 

LaSalle,  on  arriving  at  Quebec,  sailed  for  France,  taking  a  laj 
leave  of  the  great  arena  in  which,  for  the  last  16  years,  he  ha 
been  the  principal  actor;  had  suffered  the  most  harrassing  anxi< 
ties,  and  had  won  the  proudest  triumi)hs.  From  forest  solitude 
and  squalid  wigwams,  a  prosperous  voyage  introduced  him  to  tl 
busy  throngs  and  sculptured  magnificence  of  the  French  capita 
Its  venal  court,  bewildered  by  the  pompous  display  of  wealth  an 
the  trappings  of  power,  regarded  with  little  interest  the  sober  hi 
biliments  of  honest  worth.  But  the  son  of  the  burgher  of  Rouei 
unmoved  by  regal  vanities,  and  with  a  natural  dignity  far  trai 
scending  the  tinsel  of  titled  rank,  announced  his  discoveries  1 
the  giddy  court.  He  asked  for  means  to  return  to  the  new  fouB 
lands,  and  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Mississippi,  to  protect  the: 
from  the  intrusion  of  foreigners.  Two  points  on  the  Mississip] 
properly  selected  and  fortified,  he  argued,  would  guard  the  who 
int4?rior  of  the  continent,  with  its  vast  areas  of  fertile  lands  an 
boundless  resources.  Count  Frontenac  gave  him  the  advanta^ 
of  his  influence,  the  minister  of  marine  entered  with  vigor  inl 
the  scheme,  and  recommended  it  to  the  king,  who  also  bec»an 
fascinated  with  the  glittering  i^rqject.  As  an  act  of  justice,  an 
to  show  Ids  ai>preciation  of  LaSalle,  he  ordered  LaBarre  to  restoi 
to  him  the  possession  of  Forts  Frontenac  and  St.  Louis,  and  mat 
reparation  for  the  damage  he  had  sustained  by  their  seizure.    Li 
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Salle  asked  for  two  ships,  but  the  king,  in  his  zeal,  gave  him  four 
—the  Francais,  the  Belle,  the  Amiable,  and  the  Jolly.    Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men  embarked  in  tbe  expedition,  consisting  of 
eeelesiastics,  soldiers,  sailors,  mechanics,  several    families,   and 
even  a   number  of  girls,  lured  by  the  prospects   of    marriage 
in  the  new  land  of  promise.    Such  were  the  colonists  who  were 
to  plant  the  standanl  of  France  and  ciWlization  in  the  wilderness 
of  Louisiana^    As  in  most  of  the  early  attempts  at  colonization, 
the  men  were  illy  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  stem  work  it  was 
proposed  to  accomplish.    But,  worst  of  all,  was  the  naval  com- 
mands, Beaujeu,  who  was  envious,  self-willed,  deficient  in  judg- 
ment, and  foolishly  proud. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1684,  they  sailed  from  Eochelle  on  their 
adventurous  voyage.    Frequent  calms  retarded  their  progress, 
and  when  at  length  they  arrived  at  Hispaniola,  the  Francais, ' 
filled  with  munitions  and  other  necessaries  for  the  colony,  was 
captured  by  a  Spanish  privateer.    This  disaster,  for  which  Beau- 
jeu  was  e\ideiitly  to  blame,  was  the  first  of  the  disasters  which 
afterward  attended  the  expedition.    After  obtaining  supi)lie8,  and 
searching  for  information  in  regard  to  the  diiection  in  which  he 
must  sail  to  find  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  the  voyage  was  re- 
newed.   On  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  sailing  in  a  noi-th- 
westerly  direction,  a  sailor  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Amiable,  on 
the  28th  of  December,  discovered  land.    In  coasting  along  the 
shore  toward  the  west,  searching  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they 
incautiously  passed  it.    Proceeding  further,  LaSalle  discovered 
the  mistake,  but  Beaujeu,  refusing  to  return,  they  at  length  landed 
^t  Matagorda  Bay.    Entering  this  arm  of  the  gulf,  they  discov- 
^  a  considerable  river  fallmg  into  it^  which  LaSalle  concluded 
'^ightbe  the  Lafourche,  the  most  western  outlet  of  the  Mississippi. 
^  hk  conjectures  were  true,  he  preferred  to  ascend  it  to  the  main 
^^J^am,  instead  of  returning  on  the  gulf  against  contrary  winds, 
*?d  the  still  greater  impediment  of  Beaujeu's  obstinacy.    He  had 
r^ftiered  with  LaSalle  from  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  and 
^  every  instance  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  now,  to  get  rid 
^f  him,  he  preferred  to  debark  his  followers  on  the  lone  shore  of 
^^e  bay. 

For  tliis  purpose,  the  Amiable  weighed  anchor  and  entered  the 
^^rrow  passage  leading  into  the  bay,  but  was  unfortunately  ca- 
^^ned  over  by  the  sand  banks  obstructing  the  channel.    LaSalle, 
^ith  a  sad  heart,  beheld  the  disaster,  yet  with  cool  and  patient 
^^ergy  set  himself  about  the  work  of  removing  the  cargo.    A 
Quantity  of  powder  and  flour  was  saved,  but  presently  a  storm 
^rose,  and  the  stranded  vessel,  rent  assunder  by  the  waves,  scat- 
tered the  remaining  treasures  upon  the  ravenous  waters.    After 
the  landing  was  effected,  the  Indians  became  troublesome,  and  a 
Tort   was  built,  with  great  labor,  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  La  Vacca,  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Bay.    LaSalle,  as  in 
previous  instances,  named  the  fortification  St.  Louis,  in  honor  of 
his  king.    Here  he  planted  the  arms  of  France,  opened  a  field  for 
planting  a  crop,  and  thus  founded  the  first  French  settlement 
made  in  Texas.    The   country,  thus  formally  occupie<l,  gave   to 
France  a  claim  which  she  never  abandoned  till  Louisiana  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  nearly  120  years  afterward. 
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The  scene  around  the  fort  was  not  uninteresting,  and  to  some 
extent  relieved  the  dejection  arising  from  the  i*ecent  misfortunes. 
The  bay,  bordered  b^'^  marshes,  stretched  away  in  a  southeastern 
direction,  while  the  other  points  of  the  compass  spread  out  in  an 
exi)anse  of  prairie  sprinkled  with  the  bright  flowers  for  which 
Texas  is  remarkable,  and  which  still  rank  high  among  the  floral 
beauties  of  southern  gardens.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
grassy  area  was  dotted  over  with  grazing  buffalo,  while  the  a<\j»- 
cent  waters  swarmed  with  tish  and  water  fowl.  Ne<;e«8ity  soon 
taught  the  colonists  the  best  methods  of  securing  them,  and  the 
sports  of  the  angler,  the  hunter  and  the  fowler  not  only  gave  zest 
to  their  wilderness  life,  but  furnished  them  with  an  abundance  of 
food.  It  was  customary  for  the  women  to  mingle  in  the  hunting 
paities  and  assist  in  cutting  up  the  meat,  and  thus  a  hunter  and 
fair  huntress  became  enamored  of  each  other,  and  were  uiarned. 
Their  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  the  usual  expressions  of  mer- 
riment, for  the  genuine  Frenchman,  whatever  maybe  his  situation^ 
always  thinks  it  better  to  be  meny,  than  to  brood  over  the  mis 
fortunes  he  is  unable  to  remedy. 

LaSalle,  having  provided  for  the  security  of  his  people,  iiexi 
went  150  leagues  along  the  coast,  ea«t  and  west,  to  search  for  th< 
hidden  river,  but  without  8ue<5ess.  He  also  determined  to  make  f 
tour  of  observation  toward  the  mines  and  settlements  of  Nortben 
Mexico.  After  consuming  four  months  in  this  expedition,  anc 
gathering  such  information  from  the  Indians  as  convinced  hiic 
that  his  i)revious  conjectures  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Miss 
issippi  river  were  correct,  the  party  retraced  their  steps,  and  arrived 
at  the  fort  March  6th,  1680.  travel-worn,  weary,  and  their  clothes  in 
tatters.  Soon  after,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Belle^  the  ou\^ 
remaining  vessel,  hail  been  sunk,  and  her  cargo,  consistnig  of  the 
l>ersonal  eftects  of  LaSalle  and  a  great  quantity  of  amunition  and 
tools,  were  scattered  in  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  The  loss  wa«  d 
fatal  blow  to  all  attempts  in  the  future  to  move  the  colony  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  left  little  hope  of  the  unhapi)y  exiles  ever  agaiu 
beholding  the  vine-clad  homes  of  their  sunny  France. 

LaSalle,  forced  by  the  necessities  of  his  situation,  now  deter- 
mined to  make  his  way,  eastward,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thenc€ 
to  Cana<la  or  France,  to  obtain  relief.  No  sooner  had  he  formed 
this  resolve,  the  oftspring  of  dire  extremity,  than  preparatione 
were  comi)leted  for  the  journey.  ApVil  22d,  20  men  issued  from 
the  fort  and  made  their  way  across  the  prah-ie,  followed  by  th€ 
anxious  eyes  of  those  who  were  left  behind.  Day  after  day  the,v 
held  a  northeasterly  direction,  passing  through  a  country  of  wild 
and  pleasing  landscapes,  made  up  of  prairies,  woods  and  groves, 
green  as  an  emerald  >vith  the  beauty  of  May.  After  having  made 
a  distance  of  some  400  milCvS,  their  ammunition  and  provisions 
failed  them,  and  they  wei'e  compelled  to  retuiii  to  the  fort  without 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  their  journey.  Twenty  men 
had  gone  out,  but  only  8  returned,  some  having  deserte*!,  and 
others  perished  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  fort.  The  latter  num- 
ber would  doubtless  have  been  greatly  increased,  but  for  the 
assistance  of  horses  purchased  from  the  Cenis  Indians,  the  most 
easterly  tribe  visited.  The  temporary  elation  pro<luced  by  the 
return  of  the  absent  party,  soon  gave  way  to  dejection,  and  Lav 
Salle  had  a  heavy  task  to  prevent  the  latter  from  becoming  dis- 
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pair.  He  was  naturally  stem  and  unsympathiziug,  yet  he  could 
soften  into  conii>a8^ou  at  the  great  extremes  of  danger  and 
diistresb  of  those  about  him. 

The  audacity  of  hope  with  which  he  still  clung  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object,  determined  him  to  make  a  second  and 
more  persevering  ettbrt  for  this  purpose.    It  was  decided  that  the 
adventurers    should  consist  of   LaSalle,  his    brother,   and   two 
nephews,  Cavalier  and  Moranget;  DuHaut,  a  person  of  reputable 
birth;  I^tot,  a  surgeon;  Joutel,  who  afterwards    became  the 
historian  of  the  exp^tion.  and  some  20  others.    Among  those 
left  behind  were  tlie  women  and  children,  and  Zenobe  Membre, 
vho  had  so  long  followed  the  fortunes  of  LaSalle.     Everything 
heing  in  readiness,  the  travelers  for  the  last  time  entered  the  nide 
chapel  of  the  fort,  mass  was  solemnly  celebrated,  and,  with  the 
I      cloud  of  incense  which  rose  from  the  altar,  ascended  the  prayers 
I       of  the  colonists  for  the  success  of  the  journey.    Next  caine  the 
parting,  of  sighs,  of  tears,  and  of  embraces — all  seeming  intui- 
tively to  know  that  they  should  see  each  other  no  more.    January 
Tilh,  1687,  the  chosen  band  filed  out  of  the  fort,  placed  their  bag- 
gage on  horses,  and  started  off  in  the  dii'cction  of  the  j^revious 
journey.    Pushing  forward  across  prairies  and  woodlands,  among 
tribes  some  friendly  and  some  hostile,  they  passed  the  Brazos,  and 
eucamped  on  the  15th  of  March  near  the  western  waters  of  the 
Trinity.    They  were  now  in  the  vicinity  of  some  corn  which  La- 
Salle had  concealed  in  his  previous  journey,  and  he  sent  DuHaut, 
Leotot  and  some  others,  to  get  it.    The  grain  was  found  spoiled, 
but  in  returning  they  shot  some  large  game,  and  sent  for  horses  to 
convey  it  to  camp.    Moranget  and  two  others  were  sent  on  this 
errand,  and  found,  when  they  arrived,  the  meat  cut  up,  and  that, 
according  to  a  woodland  custom,  the  hunters  had  api^ropriated 
I         some  of  the  best  pieces  to  themselves.    Moranget,  whose  violent 
temper  had  previously  got  him  into  difficulties,  berated  them  in  a 
violent  manner  for  claiming  this  privilege,  and  ended  by  taking  all 
fhe  meat  himself.    This  outburst  of  passion  kindled  to  an  aveng- 
^"g  flame  a  grudge  which  had  for  some  time  existed  between  Du- 
Haut and  LaSalle,  and  the  former  conspired  with  Leotot  to  take 
^6  life  of  his  nephew.    Night  came  on,  the  evening  meal  was 
^'«patched,  and  when  the  intended  victim  had  fallen  asleep,  the 
*^<58ins  approached  and  shot  him.    The  commission  of  one  (Time 
^nerally  requires  another,  to  save  the  perpetrator  from  merited 
punishment,  and  LaSalle  was  marked  out  as  the  next  object  of 
^'^ngeance. 

Two  days  passed  by  and  the  latter,  hearing  nothing  of  his 
Nephew,  began  to  entertain  rueful  forelnxlings  in  regard  to  his 
^fety.  At  length,  unable  longer  to  endure  his  suspense,  he  left 
'J^ontel  in  command  of  the  camp  and  stalled  in  search  of  his  rela- 
tive. Accompanied  only  by  a  friar  and  two  Indians,  he  ap- 
proached the  camp  of  the  assassins,  and  wiien  near  by  fired  a 
pistol  to  summon  them  to  his  presence.  The  conspirators,  nghtly 
judging  who  had  caused  the  report,  stealthily  ai>proacne(l  and 
shot  their  intended  victim,  Leotot  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  "  You  are 
down  now.  Grand  Bashaw,  you  are  down  now.^  •  They  then  des- 
lK>iled  the  body  of  its  clothing,  and  left  it  to  be  devoured  by  the 
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wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  43,  in  his  vigorous  mai 
hood's  prime,  perished  one  whose  exploits  have  so  greatly  enrichc 
the  history  of  the  new  world.  His  successes  required  for  their  a 
complishment  an  undaunted  will  and  invincible  courage,  which  fe 
could  bring  to  the  aid  of  an  enterprise.  His  failures  were  parti 
caused  by  the  vastness  of  his  schemes,  and  in  part  because  h 
imperious  nature  would  not  permit  him  to  conciliate  the  good  wi 
of  those  he  employed  and  was  compelled  to  trust.  While  1 
grasped  one  link  in  the  chain  of  his  extended  enterprises,  anoUie 
through  treachery,  slipi>ed  fix)m  his  hand. 

"It  is  easy  to  reckon  up  his  defects,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  hide  from  sight  t1 
Roman  virtues  that  redeemed  them.  Beset  by  a  throng  of  enemies,  he  stanc 
like  the  King  of  Israel,  head  and  shoulders  above  them  all.  He  was  a  tow 
of  adamant,  against  whose  impregnable  front  hardship  and  danger,  the  rage  < 
?uan  and  tlie  elements,  the  soutliern  sun,  the  northern  blast,  fatigue,  famii 
and  disease,  delay,  disappointment  and  deferred  hope,  emptied  their  qutve 
in  vaiu.  That  very  pride  which,  Coriolaims-like,  declared  itself  most  stern 
in  the  thickest  press  of  foes,  has  in  it  something  to  challenge  admiration.  Nev 
under  the  impenetrable  mail  of  paladin  or  crusader  beat  a  heart  of  more  i 
trepid  mettle  than  within  the  stoic  panoply  that  armed  the  breast  of  LaSal 
To  estimate  aright  the  marvels  of  his  patient  fortitude,  one  must  follow  on  1 
track  through  tne  vast  scene  of  his  interminable  journeyings,  those  thousau 
of  weary  miles  of  forest,  marsh  and  river,  where,  again  and  again,  in  the  bitt< 
ness  of  baffled  striving,  the  untiring  pilgrim  pushed  onward  toward  the  ^oal 
was  never  to  attain.  America  owes  him  an  enduring  memory ;  for  in  this  mi 
culine  figure,  cast  in  iron,  she  sees  the  heroic  pioneer  who  guided  her  to  t 
l>ossessiou  of  her  richest  heritage."  ♦ 

Those  who  were  not  in  s^Tnpathy  with  the  assassins  conceah 
their  resentment,  and  on  tlie  2d  day  after  the  murder  the  par 
was  again  in  motion.  On  the  main  stream  of  the  Trinity  th< 
were  again  compelled  to  halt  for  the  pur]^)08e  of  buying  provisioi 
of  the  Indians.  Here  the  two  murderers,  who  had  arrogated 
themselves  the  command  of  the  expedition,  declared  their  inte 
tion  of  returning  to  the  fort,  and  there  building  a  ship  in  which 
escape  to  the  West  Indies.  This  impossible  scheme,  together  wil 
their  refusal  to  let  their  accomplices  in  the  muixier  share  in  tl 
spoils  obtained  by  it,  soon  led  to  dissensions.  The  breach  rapid 
widened,  and  at  last  the  aggrieved  parties  shot  the  murderers,  t 
act  which  was  but  the  recoil  of  the  crimes  they  were  the  first  to  l 
troduce.  Thug  ended  the  bloody  tragedy,  enacted  with  such  atro 
ity  b3^  these  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  that  even  tl 
debased  savage  of  the  wildernesss  looked  on  with  the  utmo 
amazement  and  horror. 

Joutel,  with  the  brother  and  nephew  of  LaSalle  and  4  other 
whose  innocence  would  i)ermit  them  to  return  to  civilization,  cor 
meneed  anew  their  travels,  leaving  the  guilty  behind.  Proceediii 
in  a  northeastern  direction,  they  encountered  by  day  a  monotoi 
of  tangled  forests,  grassy  plains,  and  miry  fens ;  by  night,  chill 
rains  alternating  with  starlit  skies,  m  whose  pale  and  myst 
radiance  they  soundly  slept  and  dreamed  of  absent  friends  an 
distant  homes.  At  length,  after  a  journey  of  two  months,  i 
which  they  had  been  led  by  guides  fiirnished  by  various  tribe 
they  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansa.s,  opposite  an  Indian  vi 
lage.  Gazing  across  the  stream,  their  eyes  fell  on  a  hut,  nestle 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  while  a  cross  near  by  showed  it  1 
be  the  abode  of  Christians.    Actuated  by  a  common  impulse,  the 


*Dlscov.  of  the  Great  West.— Parkman. 
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fell  OD  their  knees,  and  with  emotions  of  gratitude  thanked  God 
for  having  directed  them  to  this  oati>ost  of  civilization.  Two  men 
issaed  from  the  cabin  and  fired  a  salute,  which  being  answered  by 
a  volley  from  the  travelers,  a  canoe  put  out  from  the  shore  and 
ferried  them  over  the  stream. 

The  long  lost  wanderers  were  cordially  greeted  in  their  mother 
tongue  by  the  occupants  of  the  dwelling,  who  proved  to  be  6  of 
Tonti^s  men,  whom  he  had  left  here  in  his  assent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.*   This  noble  ofiBcer,  who  had  been  restored  to  the  command 
of  the  fort  on  the  Illinois  by  order  of  the  King,  had  heard  of  La 
Salle's  disaster,  and  immediately  equipped  an  expe<lition  with  his 
own  means  to  relieve  him.    With  25  Frenchmen  and  5  Indians,  he 
left  the  fort  on  the  13th  of  Februar^^,  1680,  and   soon  descended 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf.    Not  finding  any  traces 
of  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  sent  his  canoes  to  scour  the 
shores  for  a  distance  of  30  leagues  on  either  side.    Not  seeing  or 
hearing  an3rthing  of  LaSalle,  who  at  the  same  time  wa«  wandering 
among  the  wilds  of  Texas,  in  a  search  equally  finitless,  he  retraced 
his  course  to  the  fort  on  the  Illinois,  leaving,  as  already  mentioned, 
some  of  his  men  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.    The  travelers, 
from  motives  of  policy,  carefully  concealed  the  death  of  LaSalle 
from  their  hosts,  and  when  sufficiently  recruited  recommenced 
their  journey.  Proceedingdownthe  Arkansas,  they  soon  found  them- 
selves on  the  great  river  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
their  search.    The  13th  of  September  found  them  at  the  conflu- 
^fice  of  the  Illinois,  and  11  days  more  brought  them  to  the  fort- 
^^wned  rock,  which,  like  a  sentinel,  stood  watch  over  its  peaceful 
Waters,    They  landed  and  were  soon  met  by  parties  from  the  fort, 
.^4o,  after  the  usual  salutations,  iuquireil  for  LaSalle.    Substitut- 
^{Jg  adroitness  for  a  frank  avowal  of  the  truth,  they  replied  that 
'**^y  had  left  him  in  Texas,  and  at  the  time  of  their  departure  he 
^^«  in  good  health. 

^  It  is  said  the  object  of  the  evasion  was  to  enable  the  old  priest, 
?|-^valier,  as  the  representative  of  LaSalle,  to  derive  some  advan- 
^^ge  for  himself  and  companions  in  the  settlement  of  his  brother's 
^^tate.    Tonti  was  absent,  fighting  the  Iroquois,  but  his  lieutenant 
^**^ceived  them  with  a  salvo  of  musketry,  and  provided  for  them 
^^mfortable  quarters  in  the  fort.    Tonti,  not  long  after,  returned 
^fix)m  his  martial  expedition,  and  listened  with  i^rofound  interest 
Hnd  sympathy  to  the  story  of  the  disasters  and  suft'eriugs  of  the 
travelers,  as  related  by  the  elder  Cavalier.    He  did  not  scruple  to 
tell  Tonti  the  same  story  by  which  he  had  deceived  others  in  re- 
gard to  the  death  of  his  brother.      Moreover,  after  living   for 
months  on  the  hospitality  of  his  generous  host,  he  added  fraud 
and  meanness  to  deception.    This  flagrant  outrage  he  peq^etrated 
by  forging  an  order  on  Tonti,  in  the  name  of  LaSalle,  for  4,()00 
hvTes,  in  furs  and  other  goods,  which  his  unsuspecting  victim 
generously  delivered  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  departure. 

On  leaving  the  fort,  the  travelers  proceeded  to  Mackinaw,  where 
they  exchanged  their  ill-gotten  furs  for  clothing  and  means  to  de- 
fiay  their  expenses  home.  Without  further  delay,  they  made 
their  way  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  France,  whither  they  arrived 
in  October,  1688,  having  spent  more  than  four  years  in  their  dis- 

*Tbto  WHS  the  oommenoement  of  Arkansas  Poet,  captured  by  Gen.  McClernand  dur- 
ioc  the  BebelUoQ. 
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taut  wanderings.  They  were  men  of  only  average  ability  and 
energy,  yet,  moved  by  the  most  pressing  necessity,  tliey  performed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  on  record.  They  now,  for  the 
fii'st  time,  divTilged  the  secret  of  LaSalle's  death,  and  the  king 
issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  all  who  were  privy  to  his  murder. 
It  does  not  appear  certain  that  any  of  them  were  ever  subjected 
to  a  criminal  prosecution ;  but  rumor  has  it  that  part  of  them  per- 
ished by  their  own  hands,  and  part  by  the  Indians,  whom  tlieir 
misdeeds  roused  to  vengeance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  news  of  LaSalle's  death  also  reached  Tonti's 
men  on  the  Arkansas,  and  was  thence  c>tiTied  to  him  in  the  fort 
on  the  Illinois.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  this  most  devoted  of  ail  LaSalle's  followers  when  he  learned 
the  tragical  manner  of  his  death.  But  without  useless  waste  of 
time  in  grief  for  him  whom  he  ha<i  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served 
and  who  was  now  beyond  reach  of  help,  he  detennined  to  make  an 
effort  to  rescue  his  j)eri8hing  colonists.  For  this  purpose  he  left 
the  fort  in  December,  1688,  with  5  Frenchmen  and  3  Indians,  and, 
after  a  toilsome  joiu'iiey,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  where 
he  learned  that  some  of  the  accomplices  of  LaSalle's  murderers 
were  in  a  village  some  80  leagues  distant.  On  making  known  his 
intention  to  Aisit  the  town  all  his  men  refused  to  accompany  him, 
except  two,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian.  Not  being  able  to  enforce 
obedience,  he  resolutely  set  out  with  them,  but  unfortunately  a  few 
days  afterwards,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  ammunition.  Still 
luideterred,  he  pushed  on  to  the  town,  but  no  trace  of  the  criminals 
could  be  found.  When,  however,  he  questioned  the  villagers 
respecting  them,  he  concluded  from  their  suspicious  demeanor, 
that  they  had  previously  been  there,  and  that  the  Indians,  incensed 
at  their  misdeeds,  had  probably  put  them  to  death.  Having  accom- 
plished nothing  thus  far,  and  now  almost  without  ammunition,  with 
bitter  disappointment  he  was  compelled  to  return.  In  retracing 
their  steps  they  met  with  more  than  tlie  usual  amount  of  hardships 
attending  a  march  through  an  unexplored  wilderness.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  Indian  village  on  the  Arkansas,  Tonti,  as  the  result  of 
exhaustion  and  exposure,  became  sick  of  a  fever,  but  recovered  in 
time  to  reach  the  fort  on  the  Illinois  by  the  first  of  September. 

This  unsuccessful  effort  was  the  last  attempt  made  to  rescue  the 
unfortunate  colony  from  the  savage  immensity  that  shut  them  out 
from  home  and  civilization.  Their  final  destruction  by  the  Indians 
was  learned  from  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico.  SpUin  claimed  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  capture  of 
LaSalle's  vessel  in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  his  designs  became 
known.  After  several  attempts  to  find  the  location  of  his  colony 
and  destroy  it,  a  Mexican  expedition,  guided  by  one  of  the  French 
deserters,  pushed  across  the  wilderness  to  the  fort.  Seeing  no 
evidences  of  life  without,  the  Spaniards  spurred  their  horses 
through  the  open  gateway  of  the  fort,  and  found  only  the  ruhis  of 
what  had  once  constituted  the  stores  and  furniture  of  the  ganison. 
From  French  deserters  domesticated  among  the  Indians,  it  was 
learned  that  about  3  months  before,  a  band  of  savages  ambushed 
themselves  under  the  banks  of  the  river,  while  others  drew  the 
garrison  out  of  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal, the  concealed  foe  rushed  from  his  covert,  and  inunolated  indis- 
criminately the  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ends  one  of  the 
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most  extensive  explorations  known  to  history.  As  a  great  geo- 
graphical discover^',  it  is  only  second  to  that  which  made  known 
to  Europe  the  existence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  great 
\alley  thus  thrown  open  has  since  been  filled  with  a  constellation 
of  prosperous,  happy  states.  The  city  w^hich  death  dejnived  him 
of  founding,  and  which  his  sagacity-  foresaw  would  become  one  of 
the  great  marts  of  the  earth,  is  now  the  em|X)rium  of  the  South. 
America  owes  him  a  debt  of  gi^atitude  which  she  will  ever  be  una- 
ble to  pay,  and  in  like  manner,  as  a  t^^  of  incarnate  energy,  his 
deeds  she  will  never  forget 

HmrcPffK.— It  will  be  remembered  thai  LaSalle  havJncr  concluded  that  Hennepin 
eould  do  more  90Od  by  exploring  the  Illinois  and  Upper  MiaBissippi,  than  In  preaching 
sennoiu^aDd  that  he  with  two  oouipanions  were  seni  on  that  mISBion.  Having  descended 
tiie  Illinoisand  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were  surprisea,  and  taken 
hj  t  baod  of  Sioux,  who  conducted  them  up  the  river  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
tbence  to  their  Flllaffes  in  the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lac,  Wisconsin  Here  Hennepin  spent  the 
8priaf  andSummer In  hunting,  acting  as  a  physician,  and  studying  the  Sioux  language. 
Autumo  at  lenght  came,  and  with  the  consent  ol  the  chief  tbey  were  permitted  to 
depart  Proceeding  by  way  of  the  Rum,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  and  Fox  rivers  to  Green 
bijr,  they  spent  the  Winter  with  the  Jesuit  Missionaries.  With  the  opening  of  Spring 
thej  movea  down  the  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec,  where  Hennepiu  was  recei«  ed 
hy  the  Kovernor,  who  listened  with  profound  interest  to  the  recital  of  his  travels. 
Rom  America  be  went  to  France,  where  an  account  of  his  travels  were  published  in 
Afferent  languages,  and  read  with  great  interest.  Not  meeting  with  the  encourage- 
Bent  in  France  be  expected,  he  went  to  England  and  was  taken  Into  the  service  of 
Kinff  William.  This  monarch  wishing  to  set  up  a  claim  to  Louisiana,  induced  bim  to 
■odifj  the  narrative  of  his  discovery  so  as  to  favor  his  claim.  Yielding  to  his  request 
ke  wrote  anew  account,  in  which  he  falsely  stated  that  before  his  voyage  up  the  river 
■e  first  descended  it  to  the  sea.  Thus  while  he  endea  vered  to  rob  LaSalle  ot  his  princi- 
pil  Itor  els,  he  tarnished  his  own  ftune  and  was  afterwards  stigmatized  by  his  country^ 
Beo  « the  prtnoe  of  liars. 


Chapter  X, 

1700-1719— ILLINOIS  A  DEPENDENCY  OF  CANADA  AND 
PART  OF  LOUISIANA— THE  GOVERNMENT  A  THEOG- 
RACY— OPERATIONS  OF  CROZAT. 


A  Dependency  of  Canada. — ^Twelve  years  elapsed  after  LaSalle^s 
firuitless  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Mississippi,  before  the 
government  of  France  made  a  second  eft'ort.  At  length,  fearing 
that  England  might  obtain  precedence  in  the  great  valley,  the 
king  set  on  foot  an  enterprise  for  this  purpose.  M.  d'Iberville, 
who  had  exhibited  such  mature  judgment  and  prompt  action  in 
the  wars  of  the  French-American  possessions,  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand it.  Having  encountered  the  icebergs  and  snows  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  burning  sands  of  Florida,  he  was  now  ready, 
at  the  command  of  his  king,  to  encounter  the  malarious  marshes 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  two  preceding  years  he  had  established 
colonies  on  Ship  Island  and  the  head  of  Lake  Borgne,  and  about  the 
middle  of  February,  1700,  sailed  up  the  Mississippi,  to  found  a 
third  one  on  its  banks.  A  site  was  selected  for  a  fort  and  set- 
tlement, about  38  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  while  he  was 
engaged  in  its  erection,  Tonti  descended  from  the  fort  on  the  Illi- 
nois, with  a  party  of  Canadians,  to  assist  him.  Tonti's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Indian  languages  and  the  tribes  living  on 
the  river,  made  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  new  colony. 
Availing  himself  of  his  assistance,  D'Iberville  resolved  to  further 
ascend  the  river,  explore  the  country  on  its  banks,  and  form  alli- 
ances with  its  inhabitants.  In  company  with  Tonti,  his  brotlier 
Bienville,  and  other  parties,  he  passed  up  the  river  to  the  Nachez 
tribe,  which  he  found  more  powerful  and  civilized  than  others  he 
had  visited.  The  great  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  in- 
duced him  to  select  it  as  the  seat  of  the  future  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  the  bluff  on  which  the  city  of  Natchez  is  now  built,  he 
chose  as  the  site  of  its  capital.  He  named  the  prospective  city 
Rosalie,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  his  patron,  the  French  minister 
of  marine,  and  15  years  afterward  a  fort  was  erected  on  the  site 
by  his  successor.  D'Iberville  now  returned  to  his  ships  below 
and  embarked  for  France,  while  Bienville  explored  the  country 
about  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  and  some  of  the  party  from  Illinois 
were  sent  to  ramble  for  6  months  in  the  remote  west,  in  the  vain 
search  for  gold. 

With  this  exi)edition  down  the  Mississippi,  Tonti,  the  most 
trusted  officer  of  LaSalle,  disappears  from  the  roll  of  authentic 
history.  The  following  are  some  of  the  acts  which  distinguished 
his  adventurous  life  during  this  period :  His  mediation  in  the  at- 
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tack  of  the  Iroquois  against  the  Illinois    in   1680,  whereby  he 
greatly  mitigated,  but  did  not  wholly  prevent,  the  butchery  of  the 
ktter;  his  government  of  the  Illinois  and  the  associated  tribes  at 
Fort  St.  Louis,  during  the  absence  of  LaSalle,  his  eftbrt  to  relieve 
LaSalle  and  his  suffering  colonists  in  Texas;  the  founding  of  Ark- 
aiLsas  Post,  made  famous  177  years  afterward  by  the  reduction  of 
the  rebel  fort  located  there,  by  McClemand  and  his  brave  Illinois 
and  other  western  troops ',  and  finally,  the  assistance  he  rendered 
DeNonville,  the  governor  of  Canada,  with  170  Frenchmen  and  300 
Indians  firom  the  west,  in  Jiis  attack  on  the  Senecas.    Says  De- 
>'onville :  "  God  alone  could  have  saved  Canada  in  1688.    But 
for  the  assistance  obtained  from  the  posts  of  the  west,  Illinois 
must  have  been  abandoned,  the  fort  at  Mackinaw  lost,  and  a  gen- 
eral uprising  of  the  nations  would  have  completed  the  destruction 
of  New  France.'^    Kumor  states  that,  after  the  performance  of 
these  act«,  he  resided  several  years  in  Illinois,  and  then  retiu-ned 
to  France. 

As  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  made  an  avenue  for  the  approach 

of  settlers  to  Illinois,  so,  after  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi, 

it  also  became  a  highway  for  the  in-flowing  of  population.  Through 

these  channels,  communicating  with  the  external  world,  came  the 

pioneers  who,  between  the  years  1680'-90j  founded  the  villages 

and  settlements  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  others 

of  more  recent  date.    These  settlements,  in  common  with  most  of 

those  established  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  were,  to  a  great 

wtent,  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  and  Eecollet  missionaries.    These 

hardy  and    enterprising  embassadors  of  the  cross,  with  a  zeal 

which  defied  the  opposition  of  the  elements,  heat,  hunger  and 

<5old,  fatigue,  famine  and  pestilence,  entered  the  prairies  of  Illi- 

^^ok  1000  miles  in  advance  of  its  secular  population.    We  justly 

^mire  the  fortitude  of  Smith,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  the  courage 

^f  May -flower  pilgrims,  the  fathers  of  New  England;   but  all 

^^ese  bad  royal  patrons ;  then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  devoted 

Missionaries,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  States  in  the  remote 

^Ideniess,  when  their  monastic  vows  denied  them  even  the  feeble 

^d  of  ecclesiastical  support  t    Neither  commercial  gain  nor  secu- 

*^T  fame,  but  religious  fervor,  could  have  nerved  them  to  meet 

^he  toils  and  dangers  incident  to  their  wilderness  life. 

The  first  mission  in  Illinois,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  com- 
menced by  Marquette  in  April,  1675.    It  is  said  as  he  entered  the 
^de  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  and  preached  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  heaven  and  hell,  demons  and  angels,  and  the  life  to  come, 
)ie  was  received  as  a  celestial  visitor.    The  Indians  besought  him 
to  remain  among  them  and  contiiuie  his  instructions,  but  his  life 
was  fast  ebbing  away,  and  it  behooved  him  to  depart.    He  called 
the  religious  society  which  he  had  established  the  "Mission  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,'^  and  the  town  "Kaskaskia,"  after 
one  of  the  Illinois  tribes  bearing  the  same  name. 

The  first  military  occupation  of  the  country^  was  at  Fort  Creve- 
cceur,  erected  in  February,  1680 ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
settlement  was  commenced  there  or  at  Peoria,  on  the  lake  above, 
at  that  early  date.t  The  first  settlement  of  which  there  is  any 
authentic  account,  was  commenced  with  the  building  of  Fort  St, 

^Bancroft. 
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Louis,  on  the  Illinois  river,  in  1682.  It  remained  in  existence  at 
lea^t  till  1700,  when  Tonti  seems  to  have  abandoned  it  and  gone 
south,  but  how  long  after  that  date  is  not  definitely  known.  The 
oldest  permanent  settlement,  not  only  in  Illinois  but  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  Kaskaskia,  situated  6  miles  above  the  moud 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name.*  There  is  no  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  statement  that  LaSalle  left  colonists  here  and  at 
Cahokia  on  his  return  fix)m  the  successful  exploration  of  the  Miss- 
issippi in  1682. 

The  mission  here  was  originally  established  at  the  great  towi 
of  the  Illinois,  but  with  the  removal  of  the  tribes  farther  south 
ward,  it  was  transferred  to  Kaskaskia.  Father  Gravier,  who  had 
previously  been  stationed  at  Mackinaw,  effected  the  removal  some 
time  prior  to  1690,  the  exact  date  being  unknown.  He  was  th< 
first  of  the  missionaries  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  the  Illinoii 
language  and  reduce  them  to  ndes.  When  recalled  fix)m  Kas 
kaskia  to  Mackinaw,  he  was  succeeded  by  Fathers  Binneteau  anc 
Pinet,  the  latter  of  whom  established  the  mission  and  village  of 
Cahokia.  So  successful  was  Pinet  in  attracting  the  attention  ol 
the  aborigines,  his  chapel  was  insufficient  to  hold  the  large  num 
ber  that  attenaedhis  ministrations.  The  Indians  under  his  charge 
were  the  Tamaroas  and  Cahokias,  the  latter  tribe  fiimishing  ^i 
village  its  name.  Binneteau,  to  attend  to  his  ministerial  labors 
followed  the  Kaskaskias  in  one  of  their  hunts  on  the  uplanc 
plains  of  the  Mississippi,  and  died.  Now  stifled  in  the  tall  grass 
now^  panting  with  thirst  on  the  arid  prairie,  parched  by  day  witl 
heat,  and  by  night  exposed  on  the  ground  to  chilling  dues,  he  wai 
seizetl  with  a  mortal  fever,  and  "  left  his  bones  on  the  wildernesi 
range  of  the  buffalo." t  Shortly  after  his  death,  Pinet  also  died 
and  Father  Marest,  who  had  before  explained  the  mysteries  oi 
the  cross  to  the  ice-bound  denizens  of  Hudson's  Bay,  came  U 
Kaskaskia  and  took  charge  of  the  missions  of  Illinois.  In  hii 
corresimndence,  he  says:  "Our  life  is  spent  in  roaming  througl 
thick  woods,  in  clambering  over  hills,  in  paddling  canoes  acrosi 
lakes  and  rivers,  to  catch  a  poor  savage  whom  we  can  neithe: 
tame  by  teachings  nor  caresses."  On  Good  Friday,  1711,  hi 
started  for  the  Pex)rias,  who  desired  a  new  mission,  and  thui 
speaks  of  his  journey: 

"  I  departed,  having  nothing  about  me  but  my  crucifix  and  breviary,  beiuj 
accompanied  by  only  two  savages,  who  might  abandou  me  from  levity,  oi 
might  fly  through  fear  of  enemies.  The  terror  of  these  vast  uninhabitabh 
regions,  in  which  for  12  days  not  a  single  soul  was  seen,  almost  tool 
away  my  courage.  This  was  a  journey  wherein  there  was  no  village,  m 
bridge,  no  ferry-boat,  no  house,  no  beaten  path ;  and  over  boundless  prairies 
intersected  by  rivulets  and  rivers,  through  forests  and  thickets  filled  will 
briars  and  thorns,  through  marshes,  in  which  we  sometimes  plunged  to  th( 
girdle.  At  night  repose  was  sought  on  the  grass  or  leaves,  expoied  to  tli< 
winds  and  rains,  happy  if  by  the  side  of  some  rivulet  whose  waters  migh 
quench  our  thirst.  Meals  were  prepared  from  such  game  as  might  be  killec 
on  the  way,  or  by  roasting  ears  of  corn." 

Early  in  the  18th  century  he  was  joined  by  Mermet,  who  had 
previously  founded  a  mission  on  the  Ohio. 

"The  gentle  virtues  and  fervid  eloquence  of  Mermet  made  him  the  soul  of 
the  Mission  of  Kaskaskia.  At  early  dawn  his  pupils  came  to  church,  dresset 
neatly  and  modestly  each  in  a  deer-skin  or  a  robe  sewn  together  from  sevcra 
skins.    After  receiving  lessons  they  chanted  canticles ;   mass  was  then  said  ii 
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preaenve  of  all  the  Cbristians,  the  French  and  the  converts — the  women  on 
one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other.  From  prayers  and  instructions  tlie  mis- 
eiooaries  proceeded  to  visit  the  sick  and  administer  medicine,  and  their  skill  as 
pbjsidans  did  more  than  all  the  rest  to  win  confidence.  In  the  afternoon  the 
oitechi!!>m  was  taught  in  the  presence  of  the  young  and  the  old,  when  every  one 
vithnot  distinction  of  rank  or  age,  answered  the  questions  of  the  missionary.  At 
ereuiug  all  would  assemble  at  the  chapel  for  instruction,  for  prayer,  and  to 
cbatit  the  hj^mns  of  the  church.  On  Sundays  and  festivals,  even  after  vespers, 
a  homily  was  pronounced ;  at  the  close  of  the  day  parties  would  meet  in  houses 
tn  rmie  the  chapleta  in  alternate  choirs,  and  sing  psalms  till  late  at  night. 
Thtse  psalms  were  often  homilies,  with  words  set  to  familiar  tunes.  Saturday 
ami  Sunday  were  the  days  appointed  for  confession  and  communion,  and  every 
couvert  confessed  once  in  a  fortnight.  The  success  of  this  mission  was  such 
that  marriages  of  the  French  immigrants  were  sometimes  solemnized  with  the 
daughters  of  the  Illinois,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
occupation  of  the  country  was  a  cantonment  among  the  native  proprietoi*s  of 
the  forests  and  prairies.* 

Father  Charlevoix,  who  visited  Illinois  in  1721,  thus  speaks  of 
the  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  Missions : 

"We  \sLj  last  night  in  the  village  of  the  Cahokias  and  Tamaroas,  two  Illinois 
tribes  which  have  been  united,  and  compose  no  very  numerous  canton.     This 
Tillage  is  situated  on  a  very  small  river  which  runs  from  the  east,  and  has  no 
water  except  in  the  Spring.    On  this  account  we  had  to  walk  half  a  league  be- 
fore we  could  get  to  our  cabins.    I  was  astonished  that  such  a  poor  situation 
had  been  selected,  when  there  are  so  many  good  ones.    But  I  was  told  that  the 
Hininippi  washed  the  foot  of  the  village  when  it  was  built;  that  in  3  years  it 
had  sbUled  its  course  half  a  league  farther  to  the  west,  and  that  they  were  now 
tl)iul[iu£  of  changing  their  habitation,  which  is  no  great  affair  among  these  In- 
diana  I  passed  the  night  with  the  missionaries,  who  are  two  ecclesiastics  from 
tile  Seminary  of  Quebec,  formerly  my  disciples,  but  they  must  now  be  my  mas- 
ters.  One  of  them  was  absent,  but  I  found  the  other  such  as  he  had  been  rep- 
rtseuted  tome,  rigid  with  himself,  full  of  charitv  to  others,  and  displaying  m 
bis  own  person  an  amiable  pattern  of  virtues.     lesterday  I  arrived  at  Kaskas- 
kia about  9  o'clock.    The  Jesuits  here  have  a  very  flourishing  mission,  which 
haskiely  been  divided  into  two,  it  being  more  convenient  to  have  two  cantons 
oniidiaus  instead  of  one.    The  most  numerous  one  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
J'sslppi,  of  which  two  Jesuits  have  the  spiritual  direction.     Half  a  league  be- 
J^w  stands  Fort  Chartres,  about  the  distance  of  a  musket  shot  from  the  river. 
^'  deBoisbraut  commands  here  for  the  company  to  which  the  place  belongs, 
^fae  French  are  now  beginning  to  settle  the  country  between  the  fort  and  the 
«ifst  mission.    Four  leagues  farther,  and  about  a  league  from  the  river,  is  a 
^fw  village,  inhabited  by  the  French,  who  are  almost  all  Canadians,  and  have 
^  Jesuit  for  their  curate.    The  second  village  of  the  Illinois  lies  farther  up  the 
^untry,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  last,  and  is  under  the  charge 
^t'  a  fourth  Jesuit. 

"The  Indiana  at  this  place  live  much  at  their  ease.  A  Fleming,  who  was  a 
domestic  of  the  Jesuits,  has  taught  them  how  to  sow  wheat,  which  succeeds 
Veil.  They  have  swine  and  black  cattle.  The  Illinois  manure  their  ground 
^ter  their  fashion,  and  are  very  laborious.  They  likewise  bring  up  poultry 
Vhich  they  sell  to  the  French.  Their  women  are  very  neat  handed  and  indus- 
Vrioua.  They  spin  the  wool  of  the  buffalo  into  threads  as  fine  as  can  be  made 
Trom  that  of  the  English  sheep.  Nay,  sometimes  it  might  be  taken  for  silk.  Of 
this  they  manufacture  fabrics  which  are  dyed  black,  yellow  and  red,  ufier 
which  they  are  made  into  robes,  which  they  sew  together  with  the  sinews  of 
the  roebuck.  They  expose  these  to  the  sun  for  the  space  of  three  days,  and 
when  dry,  beat  them,  and  without  difficulty  draw  out  white  threads  of  great 
fineness.*' 

Besides  the  \dllages  mentioned  above,  others  sprang  up  in  siib- 
seqnent  times,  as  Prairie  du  Roche,  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
rocky  bluft*  of  the  Mississippi,  4  miles  below  Port  Cliailres,  and 
l*rairie  du  Pont,  a  mile  south  of  Cahokia.  Other  missions  were 
also  established,  and  Bomish  clergy  continued  to  visit  the  country, 
aud  in  the  absence  of  civil  government,  acted  not  only  as  spiritual 
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guides,  but  as  temporal  rulers  of  the  people.  In  those  days  oi 
Jesuit  enthusiasm,  both  the  priests  and  their  flocks,  in  addition  t< 
their  strong  religious  feelings,  possessed  in  many  instances  an  integ 
rity  which  the  most  trying  temptations  were  powerless  to  cormpt 
It  is  true  much  of  this  enthusiasm  was  fanaticism,  which  inteqire 
ted  the  results  of  natural  law  a«  special  interpositions  of  provi 
dence;  which  regarded  self-imposed  physical  pain  an  act  of  virtue 
and  construed  their  trivial  dreams  as  prophetic  of  future  good  o 
e^il.  Tliese  superstitions  were  common  to  the  age,  and  rathe 
added  than  detracted  from  their  moral  teachings.  Under  thei 
formative  influence,  the  first  French  settlements  of  Illinois  wep 
deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  justice,  honesty,  charity,  and  othe 
virtues,  which  enabled  them  to  exist  nearly  a  century  without  i 
court  of  law ;  without  wars  with  their  Indian  neighbors,  and  up  t 
the  time  of  Boisbriant,  without  a  local  government.  The  confl 
dence  inspired  by  the  priests,  as  the  ministers  of  a  supi)Osed  infa] 
lible  church,  gave  them  ample  authority  to  settle,  without  th 
tanly  proceedings  of  courts  and  their  attendant  costs,  all  diflfei 
ences  which  occasionally  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  colonists 
Justice,  under  these  circumstances,  was  dispensed  as  in  Israel  oi 
old,  by  the  power  of  the  mind  to  discriminate  between  right  an< 
wrong,  rather  than  by  laws  whose  intricacies  and  technicalitie 
frequently  suff'er  the  guilty  to  go  unpunished.  Such  was  the  res 
pect  for  right,  and  the  parental  regard  which  animated  the  priestl; 
judges  of  this  isolated  theocracy  of  the  wilderness,  it  might  safel; 
chaUenge  comparison  with  its  Hebrew  protatyx)e  for  the  religion 
zeal  and  virtuous  conduct  manifested  by  its  subjects. 

A  Fart  of  Louisiana. — Hitherto  the  settlements  of  Illinois  an< 
those  subsequently  founded  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  by  D'lbei 
ville  and  his  brother,  Bienville,  had  been  separate  dei)endencies  o 
Canada.  Now  they  were  to  be  united  as  one  province,  under  th 
name  of  Louisiana,  having  its  capital  at  Mobile,  and  in  171 
Dirou  d'Artaguette  became  the  Governor  General.*  It  was  be 
lieved  that  Louisiana  presented  a  rich  field  for  speculation  an< 
enterprise,  and  it  was  determined  to  place  its  resources  in  th 
hands  of  an  individual  who  had  the  means  and  energy  to  develo] 
them.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  the  colonists  should  become  selJ 
supporting,  by  procuring  from  the  soil  products  not  only  for  thei 
own  consumption,  but  to  exchange  with  France  for  such  article 
as  they  could  not  produce.  In  confonnity  with  these  views,  ii 
1712,  the  commei-ce  of  the  province  was  granted  to  Anthony  Crc 
zat,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  and  a  merchant  of  grea 
wealth.  The  king,  in  his  letters  patent,  after  referring  to  th 
orders  he  had  given  to  LaSalle  to  explore  the  Mississippi,  as  ; 
means  of  developing  the  commerce  of  his  American  possessions 
enumerates  the  monopolies  conferred  on  Crozat : 

**  From  the  iuformalioii  we  have  received  concerning  the  situatiou  and  dh 
position  of  Louisiana,  wc  are  of  opinion  that  there  may  be  established  therein 
considerable  commerce,  of  great  advantage  to  France.  We  can  thus  obtai 
from  the  colonists  the  commodities  which  hitherto  we  have  brought  from  othe 
countries,  and  give  in  exchange  for  them  the  manufactured  and  other  product 
of  our  own  kingdom  We  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  grant  the  commerce  o 
Louisiana  to  the  Sieur  Anthony  Crosuit,  our  counselor  and  secretary  of  th 
household  and  revenue,  to  whom  we  entrust  the  execution  of  this  project    W 

*Monette*8  Val.  of  the  MIm.  and  Dillon's  Indiana. 
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permit  him  to  search,  open,  and  dig  all  mines,  veins,  minerals,  precious  stones, 
tod  pearls,  throQ^hout  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  and  to  transport  the 
proceeds  thereof  into  any  port  of  France,  during  15  ^rears.  And  we  grant,  in 
perpetuity  to  him,  his  heirs,  and  all  claiming  under  him,  all  the  profits,  except 
one-fifUi,  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  he  or  they  shall  cause  to  he  exported  to 
Fnnce  We  also  will  that  the  said  Crozat,aDd  those  claiming  under. hiiu, 
slttll  forfeit  the  monopolies  herein  granted  should  they  fail  to  prosecute  them 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  that  m  such  case  they  shall  be  fully  restored  to 
OQT  dominion."  * 

The  Tast  region  Hius  farmed  out,  extended  from  Canada  on  the 
north,  to  the  Golf  on  the  South;  and  from  the  Alleghanies  on  the 
east  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Bay  of  Matagorda  on  the 
west    "  ISot  a  fountain  bubbled  ^  along  the  summit  of  these  great 
moontain  barriers  that  made  its  way  into  the  Mississippi,  that  was 
not  included  in  French  territory.    Crozat  entered  the  vast  field  of 
his  labors  with  energy,  and  soon  associated,  with  him  La  Motte 
Cadilac,  the  royal  governor  of  Louisiana.    He  expected  to  realize 
gieat  profits  from  the  fur  trade,  but  the  prospect  of  boundless 
wealth  firom  the  discovery  of  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  was  the 
talisman  that  most  enraptured  his  vision  and  induced  him  to  make 
the  most  lavish  expenditures  of  his  money.  To  carry  out  his  plans, 
expeditions  were  made  to  the  most  distant  tribes,  and  posts  were 
esUbhshed  on  Bed  Eiver,  the  Yazoo,  high  up  the  Washita  at  the 
present  town  of  Monroe,  on  the  Cumberland  river  near  NashAille, 
and  on  the  Coosa,  400  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Alabama, 
where  fort  Jackson  was  built  100  years  afterward.    The  search  for 
the  precious   metals  has   always  been   a   mania  affecting  the 
pioneers  of  newly  discovered  countries,  and  whether  discoveries 
are  made  or  not,  it  generally  retards  their  permanent  growth  and 
pro8perity.    To  such  an  extent  were  Crozat  and  his  partners  in- 
fluenced by  this  shining  bubble  that  they  frequently  magnified  the 
most  trivial  prosi>ects  into  what  tliey  regarded  as  realities  of  the 
greatest  value.    An  instance  in  which  they  suftered  by  their  cre- 
dulity, and  which  greatly  resembles  the  impositions  and  decep- 
tions of  the  present  day,  occurred  at  Kaskaskia.    Two  pieces  of 
silver  ore,  left  at  this  place  by  a  traveler  from  Mexico,  were  exhib- 
^^  to  Cadilac  as  the  produce  of  mines  in  Illinois,  and  so  elated 
^^  he  by  this  assurance  of  success  that  he  hunied  up  the  river, 
^ly  to  find  it,  like  all  previous  prospects,  vanish  into  empty  air. 
^^l  while  silver  and  gold  could  not  be  found,  large  quantities  of 
jp^  and  iron  ore  were  discovered  in  Missouri ;  but  the  great  abun- 
fj^oe  of  these  metals  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe  made 
*^w  presence  in  the  wilds  of  Louisiana  of  little  consequence. 
^  Crozat  made  an  attempt  to  open  tnwle  with  the  Spaniards  of 
*^€ira  Cruz,  but  on  sending  a  vessel  with  a  rich  cargo  thither,  it 
J^as  not  permitted  either  to  land  there  or  at  any  other  harbor  of 
^he  gulf.     The  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the  P'rench  was  re- 
garded as  an  encroactiment  upon  Spanish  territory ,  and  Crozat, 
^fter  three  years  of  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  viceroy  of  Mex- 
'^o,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  commercial  relations 
Vvith  the  ports  of  the  gulf.     Another  project  was  to  establish 
trade  by  land  with  the  interior  Spanish  provinces,  but  in  this  case 
lie  alsoVaUed,  for,  after  a  protracted  eftbrtof  five  years,  his  goods 
Vere  seized  and  confiscated  and  his  agents  imprisoned.    Nor  had 
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the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  another  source  of  anticipated 
wealth,  met  with  success.  English  emissaries  from  the  Carohnas 
had  been  active  in  their  eftbrts  to  excite  Indian  hostilities  against^ 
the  French,  and  wherever  practicable,  had  controlled  the  fur  trade, 
by  furnishing  goods  in  exchange  at  reduced  prices.  Agriculture, 
the  only  resource  of  lasting  prosperity  to  the  country,  had  beeu 
neglected,  and  Crozat,  failing  to  realize  any  profits  from  his  eftbrts 
ui  other  directions,  was  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities.  He  had 
expended  425,000  livres  and  realized  only  300,000,  and  failing  to 
pay  his  men,  dissatisfaction  ensued.  Despairing  also  of  being 
more  successful  in  the  future,  in  1717,  he  i)etitioned  the  king  to 
have  his  charter  revoked,  which  wa«  done,  and  the  government 
reverted  solely  to  the  officers  of  the  crown.  During  his  connection 
with  the  pro\ince,  the  growth  of  the  settlements  was  slow,  and 
little  was  acomi)lislied  for  their  pennanent  benefit.  The  greatest 
prosperity  they  enjoyed  grew  out  of  the  enterprise  of  humble  indi- 
viduals, who  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  small  trade  between 
themselves,the  nativesand  someneighboringEuroi)ean  settlements. 
But  even  these  small  sources  of  prosperity  were  at  length  cut  oft' by 
the  fatal  monopolies  of  the  Parisian  merchant.  The  white  popu- 
lation of  the  country  had  slowly  increased,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
departure,  that  on  the  I^wer  Mississippi  was  estimated  at  380,  and 
that  of  Illinois,  which  then  included  the  settlements  of  the  Wabash, 
320  souls. 

Crozat's  partner  had  died  the  year  previous,  and  wa«  succeeded 
in  his  official  capacity  by  Bien^^lle,  the  former  governor.  Prior  to 
his  installation  some  French  hunters  and  stragglers  had  located 
in  the  beautiful  country-  of  the  Nachez,  and  difficulties  arising  be- 
tween them  and  the  Indians,  two  of  the  former  had  been  murdered. 
Bienville  repaired  to  the  tribe  in  question,  and  after  punishing  the 
guilty  parties,  erected  and  garrisoned  a  fort,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  disturbances  in  the  future.  It  was  built  on  the 
site  selected  16  years  before  by  his  brother,  and  was  called  Rosa- 
lie, the  name  of  the  capital  he  proposed  to  build  at  the  same  place. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  present  city  of  Natchez,  the  oldest  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  M ississipin  Valley,  south  of  Illinois.* 
With  the  retirement  of  Crozat,  Bienville  was  succeeded  by  I/Epi- 
nai,  who  brought  with  him  50  emigrants  and  3  companies  of  infan- 
try, to  reinforces  the  garrisons  of  the  different  posts. 
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*It  seems  that  ArkansBS  Poet  has  never  been  abandoned  since  Tontfs  meii  erected 
their  cabin  there,  after  his  fruitless  search  for  LaSalle's  colony,  in  the  spring  of  IM. 
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Loom  XIV.  bad  recently  died,  leaviiifj  a  debt  contracted  by 
ware  and  extravagance  amounting  to  3,000,(KM),000  livres.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Lonis  XV,  who,  Inking  then  only 
a  child  five  years  old,  the  Duke  of  Orle^ms  was  appointed  regent. 
In  the  midBt  of  the  financial  confusion  growing  out  of  the  efforts 
of  the  regent  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  overwhelming  public 
deht^  John  Law  presentM  himself  at  the  Fren(*h  court  with  a 
scheme  for  aftbnluig  relief.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh 
banker,  and  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  wasted  his  pat- 
rimony by  gambling  and  extravagant  living.  For  3  years  he 
wandered  over  Eurojie,  sumiorting  himself  by  gambling  and 
studying  the  principles  of  nuance.  After  pertecting  his  theorj- 
he  retomed  to  Edinburgh,  and  published  the  project  of  a  land 
bank,  which  the  wits  of  the  day  ridiculed  by  calling  it  a  sand 
bank,  which  would  wreck  the  ship  of  state.  Several  years  after- 
ward he  presented  his  plan  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  told  him 
he  was  too  i>oor  a  potentate  and  his  dominion  was  too  small,  for  so 
grand  a  project.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  French  people 
would  be  delighted  with  a  jdan  so  new  and  plausible,  and  advised 
Mm  to  go  to  France, 

Acconling  to  his  theory  of  banking,  the  currency  of  a  country 
is  the  representative  of  its  moving  wealth,  and  need  not,  of  it-self, 
have  an  intrinsic  value,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver,  but  may 
consist  of    pai>er  or  any  substance  that  can    be  conveniently 
handled.    He  insisted  that  the  financial  embarrassment  under 
^hieh  France  labored,  wsis  not  the  fault  of  her  rulers,  but  an  in- 
snfiiciency  of  currency,  and  gave  England  and  Holland  a.s  exam- 
ples.   Tlie  regent,  captivated  by  his  views,  published  an  edict  in 
^7] 6,  authorizing  Law  and  his  brother  to  establish  a  bank  with  a 
^'^pital  of  0,000,000  livres,  the  notes  of  which  should  be  received 
^or  taxes,  and  made  redeemable  in  the  coin  current  at  the  time 
^hey  were  issued.    Three-fourths  of  the  capital  consisted  of  gov- 
ernment securities,  and  the  remainder  in  specie.  Law  declaring 
that  a  banker  deserved  death  who  made  issues  without  means  of 
^wlemption.    The  government  had  already,  by  arbitrarily  redu- 
t^ing  the  value  of  its  coin,  diminished  the  debt  1,000,000,000  livres ; 
l)ut  Law^s  pai)er  being  based  on  the  value  of  coin  at  the  time 
he  made  his  issues,  was  without  fluctuations,  and  on  this  account 
8oon  commanded  a  premium  of  15  i)er  cent.    Tlie  regent  was  as- 
tonished that  paper  money  could  thus  aid  specie  and  be  at  a  pre- 
miam,  while  state  bonds  were  at  78  per  cent,  discount. 
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The  banker's  influence  being  now  irresistible,  he  prox)Osed  1 
famous  Mississippi  scheme,  which  made  him  a  prominent  actor 
the  history  of  Louisiana  and  Illinois.  The  vast  resources  of  Ix 
isiana  still  filled  the  imagfinations  of  French  statesmen  wi 
visions  of  boundless  wealth.  The  want  of  success  which  h 
hitherto  attended  the  efforts  of  D'lberville  and  Crozat,  was  si 
insufficient  to  produce  in  the  public  mind  more  sober  views.  T 
story  of  its  vast  mineral  deposits  was  soon  revived ;  ingots 
gold,  the  products  of  its  supposed  mines,  were  exhibited  in  Pai 
and  the  sanguine  French  court  saw  in  the  future  of  the  provii 
an  empire,  with  its  fruitfid  fields,  growing  cities^  busy  wharv 
and  exhaustless  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  pounng  its  precic 
freights  into  the  avenues  of  French  commerce.  No  sooner,  the 
fore,  had  Crozat  surrendered  his  charter,  than  others  appean 
eager  to  enter  tliis  vast  field  of  adventurous  enterprise.  Acco: 
ingly,  in  1717,  an  organization  was  eflfected  under  the  auspices 
Law,  known  at  first  as  the  Western  Company.  Among  the  pri 
leges  conferred  on  it  maj'  be  mentioned  the  right  exclusively 
control  the  commerce  of  the  province  for  a  period  of  25  years  j 
make  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  wage  war  against  them 
case  of  insult:  to  open  and  work  all  muies  free  of  duty;  to  ci 
cannon ;  build  ships  of  war,  le\^  troops  and  nominate  the  g< 
ernors  and  those  who  were  to  command  them,  after  being  duly  co 
missioned  by  the  king.  To  further  encourage  the  company, 
promised  to  give  them  the  protection  of  his  name  against  forei 
powers,  presented  them  the  vessels,  forts,  munitions  and  merchs 
disc  surrendered  by  Crozat,  and,  during  the  continuance  of  t 
charter,  exempted  the  inhabitants  of  the  i)rovince  from  tax,  a 
the  company  from  duty.* 

The  stocks  of  the  company  consisted  of  200,000  shares  of  I 
livres  each,  to  be  paid  in  certificates  of  state  indebtedness.  Tl 
nearly  1000^000,000  of  the  most  depreciated  of  the  public  sto( 
Avere  immediately  absorbed,  and  the  government  became  indebl 
to  a  company  of  its  own  creation,  instead  of  indi\aduals,  for  t 
amount.  By  means  of  Law's  bank,  the  interest  on  this  porti 
of  the  public  debt  was  promptly  paid,  and,  as  the  result,  it  imi 
diately  rose  from  a  great  depreciation  to  a  high  premium.  A 
person,  therefore,  who  had  invested  100  livres  in  state  bon* 
which  he  could  have  done  at  one-third  of  the  value  written 
their  face,  could  now  realize  their  enhanced  worth.  Large  f 
tunes  were  thus  speedily  acquired,  though  the  union  of  the  ba 
with  the  risks  of  a  commercial  company  were  ominous  of  its  futi 
destiny. 

But  humanity  abounds  in  hope,  and  men,  acting  in  large  cc 
binations,  gather  courage  from  the  increase  of  their  numbe 
How  far  their  anticipations  were  realized  in  the  case  under  c< 
sideration,  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  All  France  was  now  infa 
ated  with  the  glory  of  Louisiana,  and  imagined  the  opulei 
which  it  was  to  acquire  in  coming  ages,  already  in  their  gra 
Law's  bank  wrought  such  wonders,  that  new  privileges  w< 
conferred  on  it  daily.  It  was  permitted  to  monopolize  the  toba4 
trade,  was  allowed  the  sole  right  to  import  negroes  into  the  Free 
colonies,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  refining  gold  and  silver, 
nally,  in  1717,  it  was  erected  into  the  Eoyal  Bank  of  France,  a 

*Mfirtfn*8  Louisiana. 
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ilwrtly  afterward  the  Western  Company  merged  into  the  Company 
of  the  Indies^  and  new  shares  of  its  stocks  were  created  and  sold 
at  immense  profits.    In  addition  to  the  exclusive  privileges  which 
it  already  held,  it  was  now  granted  the  trade  of  the  Indian  se^s, 
Oe  profits  of  the  royal  nunt,  and  the  proceeds  of  farming  the 
royal  revalue  of  France.    The  government,  which  was  absolute, 
conspired  to  give  the  highest  range  to  its  credit,  and  Law,  says  a 
eotemporary,  might  have  regulated  at  his  pleasure  the  interest  of 
money,  the  value  of  stocks,  and  the  price  of  labor  and  produce.   A 
gpecidating  frenzy  at  once  pervaded  the  whole  nation.    The  maxim 
wbich  Law  had  promulgated,  that  the  ^^  banker  deser\'ed  death  who 
made  issues  of  pai>er  without  means  of  redemption,"  was  over- 
looked or  forgotten.    While  the  affiiirs  of  the  bank  were  under 
bis  control,  its  issues  did  not  exceed  60,000,000  livres,  but  on  be- 
eoming  the  Bank  of  France,  they  at  once  rose  to  100,000,000. 
Whether  this  was  the  act  of  Law  or  the  regent,  we  are  not  in- 
formed.   That  he  lent  his  aid  to  inundate  the  whole  country  with 
paper  money,  is  conceded,  and  perhaps  dazzled  by  his  former  suc- 
cess, he  was  less  guarde<l,  and  unconscious  that  an  evil  day  was 
fast  approaching.    Tlie  chancellor,  who  opposed  these  extensive 
issues,  was  dismissed  at  the  instance  of  Law,  and  a  tool  of  the 
regent  was  appointed  in  his  place.    The  French  parliament  fore- 
saw the  danger  approaching,  and  remonstrated  in  vain  with  the 
regent    The  latter  annulled  their  decrees,  and  on  their  proposing 
that  Law,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  evil, 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  be  hung  at  the 
gates  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  some  of  the  most  prominent  officers 
of  the  parliament  were  committed  to  prison.    Law,  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  fled  to  the  royal  palace,  threw  himself  on  the  protection 
of  the  regent-,  and  for  a  time  escaped  the  popular  indignation. 

He  stifl  devoted  himself  to  the  Mississippi  scheme,  the  shares 

of  which  rose  rapidly.    In  spite  of  i)arliament,  50,000  new  shares 

'^ere  added,  and  its  franchises  extended.    The  stock  was  paid  in 

state  securities,  with  only  100  livres  for  500  of  stock.    For  these 

new  shares  300,000  applications  were  made,  and  Law's  house  was 

beset  from  morning  till  night  with  eager  applicants,  and  before 

the  list  of  fortunate  stockholders  could  be  completed,  the  public 

impatience  rose  to   a  pitch  of  frenzy.    Dukes,  marquises  and 

counts,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  waited  for  hours  in  the 

streets  before  his  door,  to  know  the  result ;  and  to  prevent  being 

jostled  by  the  blebeian  crowd,  took  apartments  in  the  adjacent 

booses,  the  rents  of  which  rose  from  100  to  1200,  and,  in  some 

instances,  to  1600  livres  per  annum.    Induced  by  golden  dreams, 

the  demand  for  shares  was  so  great  it  was  thought  best  to  iu- 

^'ease  them  300,000  more,  at  500  livres  each ;  and  such  wa^  the 

eagerness  of  the  people  to  subscribe,  that,  had  the  government 

ordered  three  times  that  number,  they  would  all  have  been  taken. 

Tlie  first  attempts  of  the  company  at  colonization  in  Louisiana, 

were  attended  with  careless  prodigality.    To    entice  emigrants 

thither,  the  rich  prairies  and  the  most  inviting  fields  w^ere  gnmted 

to  companies  which  sought  principalities  in  the  valley  of   the 

Mississippi    An  extensive  prairie  in  Arkansas,  bounded  on  all 

sides  by  the  sky,  was  granted  to  Law,  where  he  designed  to  plant 

a  colony,  and  he  actually  expended  a  half  million  of  livres  for  that 

purpose.    From  the  representations  of  the  comi)any,  Kew  Orleans 
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became  famous  in  Paris  as  a  beautiful  city  before  the  work  of 
cutting  down  the  canebrakes,  which  covered  it#  site,  had  beei 
commenced.  Kaskaskia,  then  mostly  a  cantonment  of  savagea 
was  8i>oken  of  as  an  emporium  of  the  most  extensive  trafttc,  an< 
as  rivaling  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe  in  refinement,  fashion  an* 
religious  culture.  In  fine,  to  doubt  the  wealth  of  Louisiana  wa 
to  provoke  anger.  Law  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  an 
the  people  in  the  zenith  of  their  infatuation.  The  high  and  th 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were  at  once  filled  with  \i8ions  of  ui 
told  weath,  and  every  age,  set,  rank  and  condition  were  buyin 
and  selling  stocks. 

The  effect  of  this  speculation  on  the  public  mind  and  mannei 
was  overwhelming.  The  laxity  of  public  morals,  bad  enough  b 
fore,  now  became  worse,  and  the  pernicious  love  of  gambling  di 
fuseil  itself  through  society  and  bore  down  all  public  and  near! 
all  private  virtue  before  it.  While  confidence  lasted,  an  impuh 
was  given  to  trade  never  before  known.  Strangei's  flocked  to  tl 
capital  from  every  i)art  of  the  globe,  and  its  population  increase 
305,000  souls.  Beds  were  made  in  kitchens,  garrets  and  even  st 
bles,  for  the  accommodation  of  lodgers.  Provisions  shared  tl 
general  advance,  and  wages  rose  in  the  same  proportion.  An  ilh 
sory  policy  everywhere  prevailed,  and  so  dazzled  the  eye  that  noi 
could  see  in  the  horrizon  the  dark  cloud  that  announced  the  a] 
proaching  storm.  Law,  at  the  time,  was  by  far,  the  most  iuflnei 
tial  man  in  the  realm,  while  his  wiie  and  daughters  were  court€ 
by  the  highe^st  nobility  and  their  alliance  sought  by  ducal  an 
princely  houses. 

Suspicions,  however,  soon  arose ;  specie  was  demanded  and  La 
became  alarmed.  The  precious  metals  had  all  left  the  kingdom 
and  coin  for  more  than  500  livres  was  declared  an  illegal  tende 

[Note.— A  cobbler,  wbe  had  a  stall  near  Law's  office,  grained  near  200  livres  per  day  1 
lettingr  it,  and  flndingr  stationery  for  brokers  and  other  clients.  A  humpbacked  ma 
who  stood  in  the  street,  as  the  story  aroes,  gained  considerable  sums  by  loaning  hisbai 
as  a  writing  desk  to  the  eager  speculators.  Law,  finding  bis  residence  too  small,  e 
changed  It  for  the  Place  Vendome.  whither  the  cnjwd  followed  him.  and  the  spacio 
square  had  the  appearance  of  a  public  mafket.  Booths  were  erected  for  the  transa 
tionof  business  and  the  sale  of  refreshments.  The  boulevards  and  public  gardei 
were  forsakexii  and  the  Place  Vendome  became  the  most  fashionable  lounge  for  parti 
of  pleasure.  The  Hotel  d'Suson  was  taken,  and  its  fine  garden,  ornamented  with  foa 
tains  and  statuary,  was  covered  over  with  tents  and  pavilions  for  the  accommodatli 
of  stock  Jobbers,  and  each  tent  l>eing  let  at  500  livres  per  month,  made  a  monthly  re 
enue  of  ^.000  livres.  Peers,  Judges  and  bishops  thronged  the  Hotel  de  Suaon,  ai 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  ladies  of  title  and  fabhion,  were  seen  waiting  in  H 
ante-chamber  of  Daw,  to  beg  a  portion  of  his  stock.  He  was  unable  to  waitou  oo 
tenth  part  of  the  applicants,  and  every  species  of  ingenuity  was  employed  to  gain  i 
audience.  Peers,  whose  dignity  would  nave  been  outraged  if  the  regent  had  ma< 
them  wait  half  an  hour  for  an  interview,  were  content  to  wait  6  hours  for  the  purpo 
of  seeing  the  wily  adventurer. ,  Enormous  fees  were  paid  to  his  servants  to  announ 
their  name,  and  ladies  of  rank  employed  the  blandishments  of  their  smiles.  One  lai 
in  particular,  who  had  striven  in  vain  many  days  to  see  Law,  ordered  hercoaohmao 
keep  a  strict  watch,  and  when  he  saw  him  coming,  to  drive  against  a  post  and  upeet  b 
carriage.  This  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  Law,  who  witnessed  the  appare 
accident,  ran  to  her  assistance.  She  was  led  to  his  house,  and  as  soon  as  she  thought 
advisable,  recovered  from  her  fright,  apologized  for  the  intrusion,  and  confessed  tl 
stratagem.  Law  was  a  gallant,  and  could  no  longer  refuse,  and  entered  her  name  i 
his  book  as  the  purchaser  of  some  stock.  Another  lady  of  rank,  knowing  that  Lt 
dined  at  a  certain  time,  proceeded  tnither  in  her  carriage  and  gave  the  alarm  of  lli 
and  while  everybody  wasscampering  away,  she  made  haste  to  meet  him  ;  buthe^u 

Eecting  the  trick,  ran  oflT  in  the  opposite  direction.    A  celebrated  physician  in  Pui 
ad  bought  stock  at  an  unfavorable  time,  and  was  anxious  to  sellout.    While  It  w 
rapldiv  falling,    and  while  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  subject,  he  was  oalkd  on 
attend  a  lady  who  thought  herself  unwell.    Being  shown  up  stairs,  he  felt  the  lad] 

Sulse,  and,  more  intent  upon  his  shocks  than  the  patient,  exclaimed:  ^It  flails;  got 
od  !  it  falls  continually.'*  The  lady  started,  and  riniring  the  bell  for  assistance,  aak 
^  O,  doctor,  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying;  it  falls !  **  What  tmHs?**  inoulredthe  doctor, 
amazement,  **My  pulse,  my  pulse,"  said  the  lady;  *'Iam  oyingr*  *'Calm  yoi 
fears,  my  dear  madam."  said  the  doctor,  '*  I  was  spewing  of  the  stocks  1  hare  De< 
so  great  a  loser,  and  my  mind  is  so  disturbed  that  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  m, 
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Aooancil  of  state  was  held,  and  it  was  ascei1;aiue<l  that  2,600,000,- 
000,  Uttcs  in  i>ap6r  were  in  circulation,  and  the  bank  stopi>ed  pay- 
meot  The  people  assaulted  Law's  carriage  with  stones,  and  but 
for  the  dexterity  of  his  coachman,  he  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces.  On  the  following  day  his  wife  and  daughter  were  attacked 
as  they  were  returning  in  their  carriage  from  the  races.  The  re- 
gent being  informed  of  these  occurrences  sent  him  a  guard  lor  his 
protection.  Finding  his  house,  even  with  a  guard,  insecure,  he 
repaireil  to  the  palace  and  took  apartments  with  the  regent.  Soon 
afti^wanl,  leaving  the  kingdom,  his  estate  and  libraiy  were  confis- 
cated, and  he  died  at  Vienna  in  extreme  poverty.* 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  wild  financial  speculations, 
is,  that  the  expansion  of  currency  always  gives  an  impetus  to  indus- 
trr,  but  when  it  Ls  based  on  creclits,  without  means  of  redemption, 
it  most  meet  with  an  overthrow  attended  with  a  prostration  of 
business  greatly  overbalancing  all  temi)omry  advant^iges. 

AVe  must  now  recount  the  oi)erations  of  the  company  in  Louis- 
iana.   On  the  25th  of  August,  1718,  its  ships,  alter  a  pleasant 
voyage  entered  the  port  of  Mobile,  chanting  the  Te  J)eum  for  their 
safe  arrival.    On  boanl  the  ships  was  the  king's  lieutenant,  M. 
Boigbriant,  bearing  a  commission  authorizing  Bienville  to  act  as 
governor-general  of  the  province,  and  800  immigiants.    The  gov- 
ernor again  commenced  the  duties  of  his  office,  still  entertaining 
his  prenous  convictions  that  tlie  capital  of  the  province  should  be 
removed  from  the  sterile  sands  of  the  Gulf  coast  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.    He  reasoned  that  if  establislied  on  the  fertile 
allnvium  or  uplands  of  the  great  river,  it  would  become  the  centre 
of  accJmmunity  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  only  branch  of  industiy 
thaic-ould  give  i)ermanent  gix>wth  and  prosperity  to  the  province. 
He  therefore  selected  the  site*  now  occupied  by  ]New  Orleans  for  a 
capital,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  in  honor  of  the  llegent 
of  FfMice.     Eight  convicts  were  sent  from  the  i)risons  of  France  to 
clear  away  the  cppi)ice  which  thickly  studded  the  site.      Two 
jears  afterward  the  ro^al  engineer  8ur\'eyetl  the  outlets  of  the 
/iver  and  declared  that  it  might  be  made  a  commercial  poit,  and 
i^  1783  it  became  the  provincial  and  commercial  capital  of  Louis- 
^na.     Although  M.  Hubert,  who  had  charge  of  the  company's 
?&ir8,  reluctantly  complied  with  the  advice  of  Bienville  in  remov- 
fiig  the  depots  to  the  new  capital,  time  has  proven  the  superior 
Judgment  of  the  former.      From  a  depot  for  the  commercial  trans- 
actions of  a  single  comx^any,  it  has  become  the  emiwrium  of  the 
Noblest  valley  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  delusion  that  dreamed  of  silver  and  gold  in  Louisiana,  and 
Vhich  had  so  largely  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Crozat,  still  haunt- 
ed the  minds  of  his  successors.  Unwilling  to  profit  by  his  expe- 
rience, they  concluded  that  his  success  was  rather  the  result  of  his 
UDskiUtiil  assayers  than  the  absence  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
accordingly  Phillip  lienault  was  ma4le  director-general  of  the 
mines.  He  left  France  in  1719,  with  200  mechanics  and  laborers, 
and  provided  with  all  things  necessary  to  pix)secute  the  business 
of  his  office.  On  his  way  hither  he  bought  500  negro  slaves  at 
San  Domingo,  for  working  the  mines,  and  on  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  sailed  to  Illinois^  where  it  wjis  supposed  gold 
and  silver  existed  in  large  quantities.     He  established  himself  a 

'Condensed  from  Uaocroft,  Brown's  Illinois,  and  M' Kay's  Bxtraordinary  Delusions. 
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few  miles  above  Kaskaskia,  in  what  is  now  the  southwest  comer 
of  Monroe  county,  and  called  the  village  which  he  founded  Samt 
Phillips.  Great  exi>ectations  prevailed  in  France  at  his  prospec^ 
ive  success,  but  they  all  ended  in  disappointment  From  this 
point  he  sent  out  exploring  parties  into  various  parts  of  Illin<HS, 
which  then  constituted  Upper  Louisiana.  Search  was  made  for 
minerals  along  Drewry's  ci'eek,  in  Jackson  county ;  about  the  St- 
Mary's,  in  Eandolph  county;  in  Monroe  countj'f  along  Silv» 
creek  5  in  St  Clair  county,  and  other  parts  of  Illinois.  Silver 
creek  took  its  name  from  the  explorations  made  on  its  banks,  and 
tradition,  very  improbably,  states  that  considerable  quantities  of 
silver  were  discoverd  here  and  sent  to  France.  The  operations  of 
Eenault  were  at  length  brought  to  a  close  from  a  cause  least  ex- 
pected. By  the  edict  of  the  king  the  Western  Company  became 
the  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  the  territory  was  retroceded  to  the 
crown.  The  efforts  of  the  company  had  totally  failed,  and  Renault 
was  left  to  prosecute  the  business  of  mininng  without  means. 

In  the  meantime  a  fierce  war  had  been  raging  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  their  res])ective  colonists  in  Noilh  America  presented  a 
continuous  display  of  warlike  i)reparation8.  Bienville,  with  his  reg- 
ulars and  pix)vincial  troops,  400  Indians,  and  a  few  armed  vessels, 
made  a  descent  on  Pensacola  and  laid  it  under  siege  before  its 
garrison  could  be  reinforced.  After  an  assault  of  5  hours,  and  a 
determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  Spanish 
commandant  surrendered.  The  approach  of  a  powerful  Spanish 
armament  shortly  afterward,  comi)elled  BieuAille  to  relinquish  the 
fort  and  return  to  Mobile,  where  he,  in  turn,  was  besieged  in  the 
fort  of  Dauphin  Island.  The  squadron  endeavore<l,  by  a  Airioufi 
bombardment,  to  reduce  the  fort^^but  its  commander,  finding  hi8 
ettbrts  unavailing,  after  13  days  retired.  The  war  continuing  to 
harrass  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  Bienville  the  following  year,  with  the 
whole  available  force  of  the  province,  again  moved  against  the 
town  of  Pensacola.  After  a  close  investment  by  sea  and  land  the 
town  and  fort  were  carriexi  by  storm,  and,  besides  the  munitions  oi 
the  latter,  1,800  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Sev- 
eral Spanish  vessels  with  rich  cargoes,  ignorant  of  the  occupa)iioi] 
of  the  town  by  the  French,  ran  into  port  and  were  also  captured. 
The  occupation  of  the  town,  as  before,  was  of  short  duration,  foi 
Bienville,  anticipating  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  force,  blew  up  the 
fort,  burned  the  town  and  returned  to  Mobile. 

But  the  operations  of  the  war  were  not  confined  to  tlie  lowei 
part  of  the  pro\ince.  Traders  and  hunters  had  discovered  a  route 
across  the  western  plains,  and  detachments  of  Spanish  cavalry 
pushed  across  the  great  American  desert,  and  were  threatening 
Illinois.  The  Missouri  Indians  were  at  the  time  in  alliance  witli 
the  French,  and  the  Spaniards  planned  an  expedition  for  the  ex 
termination  of  this  tribe,  that  they  might  afterward  destroy  thi 
settlements  of  Illinois  and  replace  them  with  colonists  from  Mex 
ico.  The  expedition  for  this  purpose  was  fitted  out  at  Santa  Fe. 
and  directed  to  proceed  by  way  of  the  Osages,  to  secure  their  00 
operation  in  an  attack  on  the  Missouris.  Consisting  of  soldiers, 
priests,  families  and  domestic  animals,  it  moved  like  an  immense 
caravan  across  the  desert,  prepared  both  to  overthrow  the  French 
colonies  and  to  establish  others  in  their  stead.  By  mistake,  theii 
guides  led  them  directiy  to  the  Missouris  instead  of  the  Osages, 
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aod  as  each  spoke  the  same  language  they  believed  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  latter  tribe.    The  wily  savages,  on  learning 
their  business,  encoui*aged  the  misunderstanding,  and  requeiiited 
two  days  to  assemble  their  warriors  and  prepare  for  the  attack. 
More  than  180  muskets  were  put  into  their  hands,  and  before  the 
Siiaoiaids  found  out  their  mistake  the  Missouris  fell  upon  them 
and  put  them  indiscriminately  to  death.    The  priest  alone  was 
spared  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen.    In  antici- 
pation of  similar  difficulties,  Boinbriaut  was  sent  to  IlUnois  in 
1720  by  the  Western  Company,  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  Mississippi, 
for  the  protection  of  the  surrounding  regions.    Thus  originated 
Fort  Chartres,  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  subse- 
qu^t  history  of  Illinois.    The  fortification  was  built  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  22  miles  nortliwest  of  Kaskaskia,  and  was  at  the 
time  the  most  impregnable  fortress  in  North  America.    Here  the 
^^estem  company  finally  built  their  warehouses,  and  when,  in 
1721  Louisiana  was  divided  into  districts,  it  became  the  head- 
quarters of  Boisbriant,  the  first  local  governor  of  Illinois.    The 
7  districts  were  New  Orleans,  Biloxi,  Mobile,  Alabama,  Natchez, 
^atchitochis,  and  Illinois. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  fort,  Cahokia^  Prairie  du  Eocher, 
and  some  ot^er  villages,  received  large  accessions  to  their  popula- 
tions. All  the  settlements  between  the  rivers  Mississippi  and 
Kaskaskia  became  greatly  extended  and  increased  in  number,  and 
in  1721  the  Jesuits  established  a  monaster^'  and  college  at  Kas- 
kaskia. Four  years  afterward  it  became  an  incorporated  town,  and 
lH)ais  XV  granted  the  inhabitants  a  commons,  or  pasture  grotindsj 
for  their  stock.  Immigrants  rapidly  settled  on  the  fertile  lands  oi 
the  American  Bottom,  and  Fort  Chartres  not  only  became  the 
b^qoarters  of  the  commandant  of  Up|>er  Louisiana,  but  the  cen- 
^  of  wealth  and  fashion  in  tlie  West.* 

In  the  Autumn  of  1726,  Bienville  was  succeeded  by  M.  Pemer. 
^e  retiring  governor  had  with  much  propriety,  been  called  the 
*  ather  of  Louisiana,  having,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  iuter- 
^tUssions,  been  its  executive  officer  for  26  years.  Not  long  after 
^he  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
C'liicasaw  Indians.  His  predecesor  had  observed,  in  previous  years, 
thelusincerity  of  their  friend  ship  for  the  French,  and  had  urged4;he 
directory  of  tie  company  to  institute  some  more  effective  protection 
Tor  the  adjacent  settlement.  M.  Perrier  now  reiterated  its  import- 
ance, but  his  apprehensions  were  deemed  groundless,  and  nothing 
was  done.  The  Indians  were  now  becoming  jealous  at  the  rapid 
encroachments  of  the  whites,  who  sometimes  punished  them  harshly 
for  the  most  trivial  offense.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Chic- 
asaws,  Natchez,  and  other  tribes  conceived  the  design  of  destroy- 
ing the  French,  and  sent  agents  to  the  IlUnois  to  induce  them  to 
cut  off  the  settlements  in  theii  midst.  The  attack  was  to  commence 
at  different  places  at  the  same  time,  but  from  some  unknown  cause 
the  Natchez  were  the  first  to  carry  the  design  into  execution, 
although  the  Chicasaws  wei-e  the  first  to  propose  the  conspiracy. 
It  is  said  that  the  number  of  days  to  elapse  from  the  new  moon  to 
the  time  of  the  massacre,  was  indicated  by  a  certain  number  of 
reeds,  bundles  of  which  were  sent  to  the  different  tribes.  One  reed 
was  to  be  drawn  daily  from  each  bundle,  and  the  attack  was  to 
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commence  when  the  last  one  was  drawn.  By  design,  or  accident, 
the  bundle  sent  to  the  Natchez  was  made  smaller  than  the  rest, 
and  hence  they  struck  the  first  blow.  Indian  tradition  asserted 
that  the  plot  was  kept  a  profound  secret  till  the  fatal  day  arrived* 
This,  according  to  Natchez  computation,  was  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1729,  at  the  dawn  of  which  the  Great  Chief,  or  Sun,  with  a 
number  of  chosen  warriors  having  concealed  weapons,  repaired  to 
Fort  Rosalie.  At  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  warrioi^s  drew  their 
weapons,  and  at  a  single  onset  the  little  garrison  slept  the  sleep 
of  death.  Other  parties  were  distributed  through  the  contiguous 
settlements,  and  when  the  ascending  smoke  of  the  burning  fort 
was  seen,  these  became  the  scenes  of  slaughter,  till  the  entire 
white  male  population,  numbering  700,  were  destroyed.  While 
the  massacre  was  raging,  the  Great  Sun  seated  himself  in  the  spa- 
cious warehouse  of  the  company,  and  with  the  greatest  apparent 
unconcern,  smoked  his  pipe  as  his  warriors  piled  up  the  heads  of 
the  garrison  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  near  by,  whose  apex  waa 
the  head  of  the  commandant.  When  the  warriors  informed  him 
that  the  last  Frenchman  ceased  to  live,  he  ordered  the  pillage  to 
commence.  The  negro  slaves  were  ordered  to  bring  in  the  8i>oi]s 
for  distribution,  but  the  military  stores  were  reserved  for  future 
use.  As  long  as  the  ardent  spirit  lasted,  day  and  night  alike  pre- 
sented a  continued  scene  of  savage  triumphs  and  drunken  revelry, 
The  settlements  on  the  Yazoo  and  other  places,  met  with  a  similai 
fate,  but  those  within  the  present  limits  of  Illinois,  owing  to  the 
loyalty  and  friendship  of  the  iirairie  tribes,  remained  unharmed. 
As  soon  as  the  massacre  became  known,  M.  Perrier  dispatched 
vessels  to  France  for  troops  and  military'  supplies,  and  couriers 
were  sent  to  Port  Chartres  and  other  posts,  urging  upon  the  sev- 
ei*al  commandants  the  necessity  of  preparation  to  eo-oi>erate  with 
him  against  the  common  enemj'.  Agents  were  also  sent  to  the 
Ohoctiiws  and  other  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  French,  for  fur- 
ther assistance.  The  governor  immediately  got  ready  to  march  tc 
the  scene  of  disaster  with  the  troops  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province;  but  the  negroes,  numlwring  some  2,000,  betrayed 
symptoms  of  revolt,  and  he  was  detained  to  watch  the  intended 
insurrection.  In  the  meantime,  the  Choctaws,  who  ha^l  committed 
no  overt  act  of  hostility,  had  been  visited  by  one  of  the  company's 
agents,  and  inducetl  to  furnish  600  warriors.  At  Pearl  river  he 
received  an  accession  of  000  more,  and  with  this  formidable  bodj 
of  warriors  he  moved  forward  and  encamped  near  the  enemy,  tc 
await  the  arrival  of  other  forces.  It  was,  however,  soon  a«cer 
tiiineil  that  the  Natehez,  unsusx>ieious  of  danger,  were  si>endin^ 
their  time  in  idle  carousals,  and  the  Choctaws  rushed  on  them 
unexpectedly,  and  after  a  brief  conflict,  returned  witli  00  sctalps 
Not  long  afterwanl  French  troops  arrived,  completed  the  victor^', 
and  liberated  the  women  and  children.  The  larger  part  of  the 
tribe,  led  by  their  Great  Sun,  fled  a<;ross  the  Mississippi  and  for 
tified  themselves  on  Black  river.  Thither  they  were  followed  h^ 
troops  from  France  and  the  prini>cial  settlements  of  the  i>rovince, 
and  in  two  successful  battles  were  completely  cut  to  i)iece«.  The 
Great  Sun  and  4=00  warriors  were  captured  and  taken  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  thence  to  San  Domingo,  and  sold  as  slaves.  Thus  per- 
ished tliis  iH)werful  tribe,  and  with  them  their  mysterious  worship 
of  the  sun  and  bloody  rites  of  sepulture.    No  tribe  was,  perhaps, 
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more  distinguished  for  refinement,  intelligence,  eouiiige  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  in  fighting  for  their  rights  and  countrj'. 

The  great  expenditnres  in  prosecuting  the  Natchez  war,  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  trade  with  other  tribes,  and  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments incident  to  Law's  failure,  induced  the  comiiany  to  ask  for  a 
surrender  of  their  charter.  The  king  readily  granted  their  petition, 
and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1732,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
Louisiana  free  to  all  his  subjects,  Avith  equal  pri\ileges  as  to  com- 
merce and  other  interests.  The  14  vears  the  company  had  possession 
ot'  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  many  adverse  circumstances, 
was  a  period  of  comparative  prosperity.  When  it  assumed  con- 
trol, the  number  of  slaves  was  20 ;  now  it  was  2,000.  Then  the 
entire  whife  population  was  700;  now  5,000,  among  which 
were  many  jiei-sons  of  woith,  intelligence  and  enterprise.  The 
extravagant  hopes  entertained  resi)ecting  the  precious  metals,  had 
not  been  realized,  but  the  search  for  them  had  attracted  popula- 
tion, which  had  now  made  such  progress  in  agriculture  as  to  be 
8elf-KUHtaining.  Illinois,  at  this  time,  contained  many  flourishing 
settlements,  more  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture  timn  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  pnivince.  All  industrial  enterprises,  however, 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  paralyzed  by  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  company.  Tlie  agriculturists,  the  miners  and  the  fur  ti'iwlers 
of  Illinois  were  held  in  a  sort  of  vassalage,  Avhich  enabled  those  in 
lH)wer  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  they  should  sell  their  products, 
Jjttd  the  amount  they  should  pay  them  for  imported  merchandise, 
^e  interest  of  the  company  was  always  at  variance  with  that  of 
™?  producer,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  a  state  of 
^^irs  so  injurious  to  both  parties,  and  so  detrimental  to  the  pros- 
^^ty  of  Illinois  and  other  parts  of  Louisiana. 
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1732-50— ILLINOIS  AND  LOUISIANA  UNDER  THE  EOTi 

GOVEENOES. 


When  the  Company  of  the  Indies  gave  np  their  charter,  the  g« 
eniment  of  France  resumed  the  administration  of  public  affiu 
M.  Perrier  remained  governor-general,  and  M.  d'Artaguette  becai 
local  governor  of  Illinois.  The  common  law  of  Paris  had  previoui 
been  adopted  as  the  code  of  Louisiana,  but  had  never  been  forma 
extended  over  Illinois.  The  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  under  1 
superintendence  of  the  vicar-general  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  part 
the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec.  One  of  the  principal  obje< 
of  the  governor  was^  to  establish  his  authority  over  the  differc 
Indian  tribes  inliabiting  the  country  under  his  command.  1 
Ghicasaws.  instigated  by  English  colonists,  had  made  intercou] 
between  Illinois  and  New  Orleans  so  hazardous  that  commei 
was  vlrtuaUy  suspended,  and  the  settlers  kept  in  a  constant  sti 
of  alarm.  Such  was  the  animosity  and  activity  of  tliis  tribe,  it  a 
sent  secret  envoys  to  the  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  debauching  1 
time  houorea  affection  which  had  existed  between  them  and  th 
French  neighbors,  and  inducing  them  to  destroy  the  latter.  Thi 
tawny  sons  of  the  prairies,  however,  refused  to  desert  their  frien< 
and  sent  an  envoy  to  New  Orleans  to  offer  their  services  to  i 
governor.  Said  this  deputy  to  that  functionary :  "  This  is  the  i>i 
of  peace  or  war ;  you  have  but  to  speak  and  our  braves  will  stri 
the  nations  that  are  your  foes.  ^*  It  was  now  necessary'  to  redi 
the  Ghicasaws,  to  establish  communication  between  the  northc 
and  southern  portions  of  the  province,  and  to  save  the  eastern  p 
tionfrom  the  intrigues  of  emissaries,  scut  out  among  the  Indians 
the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic.  An  officer  was,  therefo 
dispatched  to  Fort  Ghartres,  in  1736,  directing  D'Artaguette  to  | 
in  readiness  the  French  forces  under  his  command,  and  such  Indin 
of  Ulinois  as  he  could  induce  to  unite  with  him  in  the  war.  It  ik 
arranged  that  D'Artaguette  should  descend  the  Mississippi  to  so] 
suitable  point  of  debarkation,  and  then  cross  to  the  country  on  1 
head  waters  of  the  Talahatchee,  where  the  <^nemy's  stronghold  ^ 
situated. 

In  the  meantime  Bienville,  who  had  again  been  commission 
by  the  king  as  governor-general,  with  the  forces  of  southern  Low 
iana,  was  to  ascend  the  Tombigbee  to  the  confluence  of  its  t 
principal  tributaries,  and  marching  thence  by  land,  effect  a  ju] 
tion  with  the  forces  from  the  north.  Early  in  the  spring,  Bieuvi 
moved  with  his  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile,  and  thence 
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the  point  designated,  where  a  fort  bad  previously  been  erected  to 
serve  as  a  depot  of  supplies.  Here,  by  off'eringrewaixis  for  scal}>s 
and  making  presents  of  merchandise,  he  drew  together  the  large 
force  of  1200  Choctaws.  After  disembarking  the  artillery  and 
placing  it  in  the  fort,  the  solitude  of  the  primitive  forests  and 
blooming  prairies  was  broken  by  the  tread  of  the  forces  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy.*  On  the  25th  of  May,  they  arrived 
within  3  miles  of  the  Chicasaw  village,  but  several  days  behind  the 
time  lixed  for  meeting  the  northern  forces ;  a  delay,  which,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  proved  fatal.  The  village  was  27  miles  from  the 
fort,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Pontotoc,  Mississippi,  which  still 
perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Indian  stronghold,  and  became  famous 
as  a  point  in  Grierson's  great  raid  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
Before  daylight,  the  next  morning,  the  impatient  and  ungovern- 
able Choctaws  moved  against  the  log  citadel  of  the  enemy,  expect- 
ing to  take  its  occupants  by  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  they  found 
the  garrison  on  the  alert,  and  the  fort  a  skillfully  constructed 
fortification,  erected  under  the  supervison  of  English  traders. 
Twice  during  the  day,  Bienville  attempted  to  carry  the  works  by 
Tigorons  atUicks,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  65  wounded, 
and  32  killed  ^  the  latter  embracing  4  officers  of  rank.  The  follow- 
ing day,  some  skirmishing  occurred  between  the  Choctaws  and  the 
enemy^  without  any  decisive  results,  when  Bienville,  mortified  at 
his  defeat,  and  believing  his  own  forces  too  inconsiderable  for  the 
reduction  of  such  formidable  works  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
northern  forces,  of  which  he  had  heard  nothing,  concludeil  to  aban- 
<lon  the  enterprise.  He  accordingly  dismissed  his  red  auxiliaries, 
Jnade  a  retrograde  march  to  the  fort  on  the  Tombigbee,  in  gloriously 
^w  his  cannon  into  the  river,  and  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
<^vered  with  defeat  and  shame. 

Prior  to  the  inflicting  of  this  disgrace  upon  the  French  arms, 
the  gallant  D'Artaguette,  accompanied  by  DeVincennes  and  Father 
Xenat,  had  led  his  army  of  50  Frenchmen  and  more  than  1000 
^«d  warriors,  from  the  prairies  of  the  north  to  the  Yalabusha. 
Bere,  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  he  waited  for  10  days 
the  arrival  of  tiiecommander-in-chie^  ready  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  maintaining  the  jurisdiction  and  honor  of  France.  The  failure 
of  the  latter,  however,  to  arrive  in  time,  prevented  the  junction  of 
the  two  armies,  and  thus  defeated  the  campaign.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  his  rash  Indian  confederates,  who  had  the  courage  to  strike 
a  blow,  but  lacked  the  calculation  and  patience  to  wait  the  proper 
time,  compelled  him  to  commence  oft'ensive  operations.  Having 
skillfully  arranged  his  forces,  with  great  daring  and  impetuosity  he 
drove  the  Chicasaws  from  two  fortifications,  and  in  the  assault  on 
the  third  was  disabled  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Dismayed  at  the 
loss  of  their  leader,  the  Indians  fled  precipitately,  closely  pursued  a 
distance  of  125  miles  by  the  enemy  in  the  flush  of  unexx)ected  victory, 
while  D'Artaguette  and  some  of  his  brave  comrades  lay  weltering  in 
their  gore,  attendedby  Lenat,  who,  mindful  only  of  the  assistance  ho 
might  render  the  suffering,  refused  to  fly.  Vincennes,  too,  whoso 
name  is  perpetuated  by  the  city  on  the  Wabash,  chose  also  to  remain 
and  share  the  captivity  of  his  leader.  The  wounds  of  the  prisoners 
were  staunched,  and  at  first  they  were  treated  with  great  kindness 
by  their  captors,  who  expected  to  get  a  large  reward  from  Bien- 
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ville  for  theirsafe  return.  When,  however,  they  heard  of  hisdiseom- 
fiture  aud  withdrawal,  they  dispaired  of  receiving  a  ransom  for  tlie 
prisoners  and  proposed  to  make  them  victims  of  a  savage  triomph* 
For  this  purpose  they  were  borne  to  a  neighboring  field,  bound  to 
stakes,  and  tortured  before  slow  and  intermitting  fires  tiU  death 
mercifully  released  them  from  their  sufferings.  Thus  perished 
the  faithM  Lenat,  the  young  and  intrepid  D'Artaguett^e,  and  the 
heroic  Vincennes,  w  hose  names  will  endure  as  long  as  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash  shall  fiow  by  the  dw  ellings  of  civilized  men. 

The  Chickasaws,  elated  by  victoiy,  sent  a  deputation  to  an- 
nounce their  success  and  the  tonueuts  infiicted  on  their  captives 
to  the  English  colonists,  with  whom  they  were  now  in  sympathy. 
Bienville,  on  the  other  hand,  chagruied  at  the  result  of  the 
campaign,  determined  to  retrieve  his  honor  and  the  glory 
of  France  by  a  second  invasion.  The  ax>probation  of  the  Minister 
having  been  obtained,  toward  the  close  of  tlie  year  1739  he  com- 
mence putting  in  operation  his  plans  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fierce  antagonists  who  had  before  so  successfully  defied  him.  The 
signal  for  preparation  was  given  to  the  commandants  of  the  dif 
derent  i)osts,  which  resulted  in  efforts  far  transcending  in  military 
display  anything  before  seen  in  the  provinces.  A  fort  was  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  which  served  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  afterward  of  departure  for  the  grand  army 
eastward,  to  the  country  of  the  enemy.  The  force  from  Ulinois. 
consisting  of  200  French  and  300  Indians,  was  commanded  by  La 
Buissoniere,  who  had  succeeded  the  lamented  D'  Artaguette  as 
commandant  at  Ft.  Chartres.  These,  with  the  forces  from  other 
lK>sts,  amounted  to  1200  Europeans  and  500  Indians  and  negroes. 
The  whole,  under  the  command  of  Bienville,  was  soon  moved  to 
the  mouth  of  Wolf  river,  where  it  was  delayed  in  the  erection  of 
a  second  fort,  in  which  to  deposit  their  military  stores,  and  care 
for  the  sick.  Before  the  fort,  which  bore  the  name  of  Assump- 
tion, was  completed,  malarious  fevers  so  fatal  to  European  consti- 
tutions, had  seriously  disabled  the  army.  Hardly  had  the  early 
frx)sts  of  winter  abate<l  the  disease,  when  famine,  a  more  formida- 
ble enemy,  threatened  them  with  annihilation.  Supplies  could 
only  be  obtained  at  Ft.  Chartres  and  New  Orleans,  and  hence  the 
consummation  of  the  campaign  was  necessarily  postponed  till  the 
following  spring.  Spring  came,  but  such  had  been  the  debilita- 
ting effects  of  the  winter  and  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  that 
only  200  men  were  now  fit  for  duty.  Undeterred,  however,  by  the 
want  of  numbers,  M.  Celeron,  a  lieutenant  of  La  Buissoniere,  bold- 
ly set  out  to  meet  the  Chicasaws,  who,  supposing  the  whole  French 
army  was  behind  him,  sued  for  peace.  Celeron,  taking  advantage 
of  the  mistake,  obtained  from  them  a  declaration  that  they  would 
renounce  the  English  and  resume  peaceable  relations  with  the 
French.  To  cx)nfirm  their  statements,  a  deputation  of  chiefs  ac- 
companied them  to  Ft.  Assumption  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Bien\'ille,  which  was  ratitiexi  with  the  customary  In- 
dian ceremonies  and  festivities.  The  army  now  returned  to  the 
fort  on  the  St.  Francis,  where  Bienville  disbanded  it,  and  ^^  again 
ingloriously  floated  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans.''*  This  was 
the  end  of  the  second  campaign  against  the  Chicasaws,  wherein 
Bienville  not  only  failed  to  retrieve  his  tarnished  military  fame, 
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but  iiicuiTed  the  displeasure  of  bis  sovereign.  Two  armies  had 
been  sacrificed  in  an  attempt  to  mete  ont  to  the  Chicasaws  the 
hte  that  had  befallen  the  Natehez ;  but  like  their  ancestors,  who 
200  years  before  had  encountered  the  steel-clad  chivalry  of  Deso- 
to, they  still  remained  intact.  With  the  close  of  these  disastrous 
expeditions  terminated  the  gubernatorial  career  of  Bienville, 
which,  with  slight  interruptions,  had  extended  through  a  period 
of  40  years.  Age  had  cooled  down  the  ardor  and  energy  of  his 
manhood's  prime,  and  the  honors  won  in  previous  years  were  now 
obscured  in  a  cloud  of  disapprobation  and  censure. 

Betiring  from  ofdce,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Yan- 
dreuil,  who  subsequently  became  Governor  of  Canada.    After  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations  with  the  Chicasaws,  the  na- 
tive tribes  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  France  and  became  her  allies.    A  conniiercial  in- 
tercourse with  them  succeeded,  and  agriculture,  now^  freed  li*om 
company  monopolies,  rapidly  sprang  into  new  life.      Sugar  cane 
was  brought  from  San  Domingo,  and  the  first  attemi)t  at  its  culti- 
vation proving  successful,  it  has  since  become  the  great  staple  of 
the  present  state  of  Louisiana.    Cotton  was  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfuUy  cultivated  as  far  north  as  Illinois.      A  gin  was  subse- 
quently invented  by  M.  Dubreuil,  and  though  imperfect  compared 
with  Whitney's  of  the  present  day,  it  gi^eatly  fsicilitated  the  oper- 
ation of  separating  the  fibre  from  the  seed  and  thus  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.     The  fig  ti^ee,  the  orange, 
aiid  the  lemon,  began  to  bloom  about  the  houses  of   the  colonists 
on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  supply  them  with  delicious  fniit, 
while  the  sweet  potato,  extending  over  a  broader  range  of  latitude, 
contributed  largely  to  the  sustenance  of  both  the  noi-thern  and 
sonthem  parts  of  the  province.     Every  arrival  from  France  aug- 
inented  the  population  of   the   rapidly  extending    settlements. 
Many  Canadians,  retiring  from  the  rigor  of  their  winters,  sought 
^omes  in  the  comparatively  mild  climate  of  Illinois  and  the  region 
^f  the  Wabash.     Under  the  stimulus  of  individual  entei-prise  the 
Commerce  betw^een  the  northern  and  southern  i)arts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  between  New  Orleans  and  foreign  countries,  was  great- 
ly extended.    Begidai:  cargoes  of  pork,  fiour,  bacon,  tallow ,  hides 
^nd  leather  were  annually  trdn8i)orted  in  barges  from  Illinois  to 
ifew  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  thence  8hipi)ed  to  France  and  the 
Vest  Indies.    In  exchange  were  brought  back  rice,  indigo,  sugar 
and  Euroi)ean  fabrics.    The  two  extremes  of  Louisiana  were  mu- 
tually dei)endent,  and  by  means  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  hun- 
dred tributaries,   naturally  supplied  each  other's  wants.      The 
decade  commencing  with  1740  and  closing  with  1750  was  one  of 
unusual  prosperity. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  French. — Unlike  the  English  and 
other  Europeans,  w^ho  usually  liv(}din  sparse  settlements,  the 
French  fixed  their  abode  in  compact  villages.  These  w^ere  gen- 
erally built  on  the  banks  of  some  pure  stream  of  water,  contigu- 
ous to  timber  and  prairie,  the  one  furnishing  them  fuel  and  the 
other  with  ground  for  tillage.  The  construction  of  the  dwellings 
was  of  a  primitive  character.  The  frame  work  consisted  of  posts 
planted  in  the  earth  three  or  four  feet  deep  and  strongly  bound 
together  by  horizontal  cross-ties.  The  interstices  thus  formed 
were  filled  with  mortar,  intermixed  with  straw  or  Spanish  moss,  to 
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give  it  tenacity.  The  suiface  of  the  walls,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, were  washed  with  white  lime,  which  imi>arted  to  the  build* 
ings  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  domestic  comfort.  Most  of  tfaa 
dwellings  were  surrounded  by  piazzas,  on  which  the  inmaten  fonnd 
a  pleasant  retreat  to  while  away  in  social  converse  the  sultry  sum- 
mer evenings.  Destitute  of  machinery  for  cutting  their  trees  into 
boards,  they  split  them  into  slabs,  which  were  used  for  flooring, 
doors  and  other  purposes,  while  as  a  substitute  for  shingles  they 
thatched  their  buildings  with  straw.  Although  having  the  great- 
est amplitude  for  wide  streets,  they  generally  made  them  so  nar- 
row that  the  merry  villagers  living  on  opposite  sides  could  carry 
on  their  sprightly  conversations  each  from  his  own  balcony.  Even 
in  detached  settlements  the  social  turn  of  the  people  induced 
them  to  group  their  dwellmgs  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
Each  settlement  had  its  patriarchal  homestead,  which  generally 
stood  in  a  spacious  enclosure,  and  was  occupied  by  the  oldest 
member  of  the  family.  Around  this  sprung  uj*  a  cluster  of  cotta- 
ges, the  residence  of  each  child  and  grand  child  as  it  married  and 
became  the  head  of  a  family.  Not  unfrequently  the  aged  patri- 
arch became  the  centre  of  a  dozen  growing  families  of  his  own 
lineage  and  embracing  3  or  4  generations. 

Common  Field. — A  duty  imposed  u|)on  the  commandant  of  each 
village  was  to  reserve  a  tract  of  land  for  a  common  field,  in  which 
all  the  inhabitants  were  interested.  To  each  villager  was  assigned 
a  portion  of  the  field,  the  size  of  which  was  proportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  his  family.  Lands  thus  apportioned  were 
subject  to  the  regidations  of  the  villages,  and  when  the  party  in 
lK)8session  l)ecame  negligent  so  as  to  endanger  the  conmion  inter- 
est he  forfeited  his  claim.  The  time  of  i>lowing,  sowing  and  har- 
vesting, and  other  agricultural  operations,  was  subject  to  the 
eimctment  of  the  village  senate.  Even  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  enclosures  surrounding  the  dwellings  and  other  buildings  were 
the  subject  of  special  enactments,  and  were  arranged  with  a 
view  to  protection  against  the  Indians,  should  an  exigency  occur 
making  it  necessary. 

Commons.— Besides  the  common  field,  which  was  designed  for 
tillage,  there  was  a  common  which  was  tree  to  all  the  villagers  for 
the  pasture  of  their  stock  and  the  supply  of  fuel.  As  accessions 
were  made  to  the  families  of  the  community,  either  by  marriage 
or  the  arrival  of  strangers,  portions  of  land  were  taken  from  the 
common  and  added  to  the  common  field  for  their  benefit. 

Intercourse  with  the  Indians. — Owing  to  their  amiable  disposi- 
tions and  the  tact  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  tribes  that 
surroimded  them,  the  French  almost  entirely  escaped  the  broils 
which  weakened  and  destroyed  other  colonies  less  favored  with 
this  trait  of  character.  Whether  exploring  remote  rivers  or  tra- 
versing hunting  grounds  in  pursuit  of  game ;  in  the  social  circle  or 
as  participants  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  chui'ch,  the  red 
men  became  their  associates  and  were  treated  with  the  kindness 
and  consideration  of  brothers.  Like  the  Quakers  guided  by  the 
example  of  Penn,  they  kept  up  a  mutual  interchange  of  friendly 
offices  with  their  red  neighbors,  and  such  was  the  community  of 
interests,  the  feeling  of  dei)endence  and  social  equality,  that  inter- 
marriages frequently  occurred,  thus  more  closely  uniting  them  in 
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the  bonds  of  peace.  Penn  and  his  followers  for  many  years  lived 
in  unbroken  peace  with  their  brethren  of  tlie  foi^est,  but  tliat  es- 
tiblished  by  these  pioneers  of  Illinois  was  never  internii)ted  and 
for  more  than  a  hondred  years  the  country  enjoyed  the  benign  in- 
flneoee  of  peace;  and  when  at  leng^th  it  terminated,  it  ^vas  not  the 
otmdliatory  Frenchman,  but  the  blunt  and  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon 
¥fao  supplanted  him  that  was  made  the  ^ictim  of  savage  ven- 
geance.* 

The  calm  and  quiet  tenor  of  their  lives,  remote  from  the  bustle 
and  harrassing  cares  of  civilization,  imparte<l  a  serenity  to  then* 
lives  rarely  witnessed  in  communities  where  the  acquisition  of 
▼eahh  and  honor  are  suffered  to  exclude  the  better  feelings  of 
human  nature.    Lands  of  unequaled  fertility,  and  the  still  more 
prolific  waters  and  the  chase  supx)lied  almost  unsolicited  the  wants 
of  life  and  largely  contributed  to  the  light  hearted  gaiety  of  the 
people.    With  ample  leisiure  and  free  from  coiToding  cares,  they 
engaged  in  their  various  amusements  with  more  than  ortlinaiy 
pleasure.    Prominent  among  their  diversions  was  the  light  fantas- 
tic dance  of  the  young.    At  this  gay  and  innocent  diversion  could 
be  seen  the  village  priest  and  the  aged  patriarch  and  liis  com- 
panion, whose  eyes  beamed  with  delight  at  beholding  the  harmless 
mirth  of  their  children.    When  parties  assembled  for  this  purpose 
it  was  customary  to  choose  the  older  and  more  discreet  persons  to 
secnre  proi)er  decorum  during  the  entertainment  and  see  that  all 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  its  jileasure.     Frequently, 
on  these  occasions,  fathers  and  mothers  whose  youthful    enthu- 
«a8m  time  had  mellowed  down  to  sober  enjoyments  again  became 
yonng  and  participated  in  the  mazy  evolutions  of   the  dance. 
Even  the  slave,  unbibuig  the  spirit  of  the  gay  assemblage,  was 
delighted  because  his  master  was  happy,  and  the  latter  in  turn 
^as  pleased  at  the  enjojnnent  of  the  slave.      Whenever  the  old, 
JJ^ho  were  authority  in  such  cases,  decided  that  the  entertainment 
«ad  been  protracted  sufficiently  long,  it  was  brought  to  a  close ; 
^oA  thus  the  excesses  which  so  frequently  attend  parties  of  this 
^d  at  the  present  day  were  avoided. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  it  was  an  unvarying  and  time-honored 
^dstom  among  them  for  the  young  men  to  disguise  themselves 
^old  clothes,  visit  the  several  houses  of  the  village,  and  engage  in 
^aidly  dances  with  the  inmates.  This  was  understood  as  an 
<tivitation  for  the  members  of  the  family  to  meet  in  a  general  ball, 
V)  dance  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.     Large  crowds 

^^ssembling  on  these  occasions,  and  takingwith  them  refreshments, 

■»- ■ 

PflBji  HaU  in  hti  Bketobos  of  tbe  West:  *'We  haro  heard  of  an  oooosion  on  which 
ukieciprocalkindneM  was  very  stroD^ly  shown.  Manj  years  ugo  a  murder  havln? 
tieen  committed  in  some  broil,  three  Indian  youn^  men  were  given  up  by  the  Raskas- 
kias  to  tbe  civil  authorities  of  the  newly  established  American  irovernment.  The  pop- 
nlatiOD  of  Kaskaskia  was  still  entirely  French,  who  felt  much  sympathy  for  their  Indian 
frieiida,  and  saw  tbeae  hard  proceedinfrs  of  the  law  with  great  dieeatlsfaction.  The  la- 
dtea.  particularly,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  young  aborigines,  and  deter- 
mfoM  If  they  mnst  die,  they  should  at  least  be  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  mean- 
while, and  be  baptised  In  the  true  church.  Acoordlnijrly,  after  duo  preparation, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  public  baptism  of  the  neopbites  in  the  old  cathedral  of 
thevtilage.  Bach  of  the  youths  was  adopted  by  a  lady  who  gave  him  a  name  and  was  to 
stand  godmother  In  the  ceremony,  ana  the  lady  patronesses  with  their  respective 
friends  were  busily  engaged  for  some  time  in  preparing  decorations  for  tbe  festivities. 
There  was  quite  a  sensatiOD  in  the  villaire.  Never  were  three  young  men  brought  into 
notoriety  more  suddenly  or  more  decidedly.  The  ladles  talked  of  nothing  else  and  aU 
tbe  needles  in  tbe  village  were  employed  in  tbe  preparation  of  finery  for  the  occasion. 
Pvevloiis  to  the  evening  of  hanging,  the  al>originals  gave  the  Jailer  the  slip  and  es- 
caped, aided  most  probably  by  the  ladies,  who  had  planned  the  whole  afCair  with  a  view 
tothlsend.  Thewwls  not  vindictive  In  new  oommnnitiea.  The  danger  soon  blew 
orer:  the  jcnng  men  again  appeared  in  public  and  evinced  their  gratitude  to  their 
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vrith  good  cheer  and  merry  dance  beguiled  the  flying  hours  till  the 
clock  on  the  mantle  chimed  the  advent  of  the  new  bom  yeat 
Another  custom  was,  on  the  6th  of  January,  to  choose  by  lot  4  kin^ 
each  of  whom  selected  for  himself  a  queen,  after  which  the  partiM 
thus  selected  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  an  entertain- 
ment styled,  in  the  pailance  of  the  times,  a  king-ball.    Toward  the 
close  of  the  first  dance,  the  old  queens  selected  new  kings  whom 
they  kissed  as  the  formality  of  introduction  into  office.    In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  newly  selected  kings  chose  new  queens,  and  the 
lively  and  mirthful  dance  continut^i  during  the  camivaL  or  the 
week  preceding  Lent.     The  numerous  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
church  strongly  tended  to  awaken  and  develope  the  social  and 
friendly  intercourse  of  the  people. 

All  were  Catholics  and  revered  the  pope  as  the  vice-gerent  of 
God,  and  respected  their  priests  as  spiritual  guides  and  friendly 
counselors  in  the  secular  affairs  of  life.  Mostly  without  schoob 
or  learning,  the  priest  was  the  oracle  in  science  and  religion,  and 
their  enunciations  on  these  subjects  were  received  with  an  unques- 
tioning faith  as  true.  Ignorant  of  creeds  and  logical  disputations, 
their  religion  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  gratitude  to  God  and  love 
for  mankind— qualities  by  far  more  frequently  found  in  the  unpre- 
tending walks  of  life  than  in  the  glare  of  wealth  and  power. 

As  tlie  result  of  these  virtues,  children  were  loving  and  obedient, 
husbands  and  wives  kind  and  affectionate.  The  latter  had  the 
undivided  control  of  domestic  mattei's;  and  as  a  further  tribute  to 
her  moral  worth,  she  was  the  chief  umpire  in  cases  of  social  equit^y 
and  propriety.  None  moi-e  than  she,  whose  intuition  could  pene- 
trate at  a  glance  the  most  subtle  casuistry,  was  better  qualified  to 
detect  and  enforce  it  in  a  gentle  and  impartial  manner.  The  'peo- 
l)le  att<inded  church  in  the  morning,  after  which  they  collected  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  social  intercourse  and  innocent 
pastimes.  To  the  more  sedate  Protestant,  such  amusements  on 
the  Sabbath,  seem  unreasonable ;  but  the  French  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  in  these  early  times,  regarded  them  as  a  part  of  theii 
religion,  and  conducted  them  with  the  utmost  propriety.  K  que^ 
tioned  as  to  their  gaiety  on  the  Sabbath,  they  replied,  that  man  was 
made  for  happiness,  and  the  more  he  enjoyed  the  innocent  pleas- 
ures of  life  the  more  acceptable  he  rendered  himself  to  his  crea- 
tor. They  contended  that  those  who,  on  the  Sabbath,  repressed 
the  expression  of  joyous  feelings  under  the  guise  of  sanctity,  wer€ 
the  persons  ready  to  cheat  their  neighbors  duiing  the  remaindei 
of  the  week.  Such,  were  the  religious  sentiments  of  a  i)eople  prone 
to  hospitality,  lU'banity  of  manners,  and  innocent  recreation;  whc 
presented  their  daily  orisons  to  the  thixine  of  grace  with  as  mncli 
confidence  of  receiving  a  blessing,  as  that  enjoyed  by  his  most 
devout  Puritan  brother. 

The  coHtume  of  the  Illinois  French,  like  their  manners  and  cu» 
toms,  was  simple  and  pexjuliar.  Too  poor,  and  t'M)  remote  to  obtain 
finer  fabrics,  the  men,  diu-ing  the  summer,  wore  pantaloons  made 
of  coarse  blue  clotli,  which,  during  winter,  was  supplanted  b^ 
buckskin.  Over  their  shirts  and  long  vests,  a  flannel  cloak  ww 
worn,  to  the  collar  of  which  a  hood  was  attached,  which,  in  cold 
weather,  was  drawn  over  the  head,  but  in  warm  weather  it  fell 
back  on  the  shoulders  after  the  manner  of  a  cape.  Among  voy- 
agers and  hunters,  the  head  was  more  frequently  covered  with  a 
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Uie  haadkerchief  folded  iu  the  form  of  a  turban.  In  tlie  same 
nttimer,  but  tastef ally  trimmed  with  ribbons,  wan  formed  the  fancy 
bead  diess  which  the  women  wore  at  balls  and  other  festive  occa- 
sioas.  The  dress  of  the  matron,  though  plain  and  of  the  antique 
ghort-waist,  was  frequently  varied  in  its  minor  details  to  suit  the 
dlTersities  of  taste.  Both  sexes  wore  mocciisins  which,  on  public 
occasions,  were  variously  decorated  with  shells,  beads,  and  ribbons, 
giving  them  a  tastj*  and  picturesque  ai>pearance. 

No  mechanical  vocation  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  was 
known.    The  principal  occupation  was  agriculture,  which,  owing 
to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  produced  the  most  munificent 
harvests.    Young  men  of  enteri>rise,  anxious  to  see  the  world  and 
to  distingmsh  themselves,  became  voyagers,  hunters,  and  agents 
of  fur  companies,  and  in  discharging  their  duties,  ^isited  the  remote 
sources  of  the  Missoiui,  Mississippi,  and  their  tributaries.     After 
months  of  absents,  si>entiuthis  adventurous  employment  among  the. 
most  distant  savage  nations  of  the  wilderness,  they  would  return  to 
their  native  villages,  hulen  with  furs  and  peltries.     These  articles 
for  a  long  time  constituted  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  and  the 
means  whereby  they  procured  gims,  ammunition,  and  other  impor- 
tant requisites  of  their  primitive  life.  The  re-union  with  their  friends 
vas  signahzed  by  the  dance,  the  most  importiint  requisite  of  hospi- 
tality, gaiety  and  happiness.    The  whole  village  would  assemble  on 
these  occasions  to  see  the  renowed  voyagers,  and  hear  them  recount 
the  strange  sights  and  the  ad\^ntures  which  they  had  encountered. 
No  regular  court  was  held  in  the  country  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  or  till  its  occupation  by  the  English,  evidencing  that  a 
virtuous  and  honest  commimity  can  live  in  i)eace  and  harmony 
witibout  the  serious  infraction  of  law.    The  governor,  aided  by  the 
friendly  advice  of  the  commandants  and  i)riest8  of  the  villages, 
either  prevented  the  existence  of  controversies,  or  settled  them 
^hen  they  arose,  without  a  resort  to  litigation.    Although  these 
civil  functionaries  were  clothed  with  absolute  i)ower,  such  was  the 
Internal  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised,  it  is  said,  that  the  "rod 
pi  domination  fell  on  them  so  lightly  as  to  hardly  be  felt."    When, 
i»  1765,  the  country  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
'Dany  of  them,  rather  than  submit  to  a  change  in  the  institutions 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  and  attached,  preferred  to  leave 
^eir  fields  and  homes,  and  seek  a  new  abode  on  the  west  side  of 
^e  Mississippi,  still  supposed  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
^pon  the  reception  of  assurances,  however,  from  Great  Britain, 
^hat  they  should  be  protected  in  their  property  and  religion,  many 
Of  them  remained.    Those  who  had  removed  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river  enjoyed  but  a  brief  interval  of  peace.    Intelligence  was 
^*eceived  that  France  had  ceded  all  western  and  southern  Louisiana 
to  Spain,  and  although  Spanish  authority  was  not  extended  over 
the  territory  for  a  i)eriod  of  five  years,  it  was  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety.    The  Spanish  government,  like  that  of  France, 
^as  mild  and  parental.    Every  indulgence  was  extended  to  her 
new  subjects,  and  for  thirty  j^ears  they  continued  to  enjoy  their 
ancient  customs  and  religion.    The  next  inroads  upon  their  anti- 
quated habits  was  the  advance  of  the  Americans  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  region  of  Illinois.    The  unwelcome  news  was  received 
that  all  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  a  new  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  was  to  be  extended  over  them.    Previous  to 
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tliis  cession  they  had  to  a  great  extent  become  reconciled  and 
attached  to  Spanish  rule,  but  when  the  new  regime  was  extended 
over  them,  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  workings  of  repulK 
licanism,  they  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  intolerable  borden  of 
self-government. 

Thus,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  more  than  a  thousand  miki 
from  either  ocean,  in  a  region  styled  by  LaSalle  a  territorial  pan* 
disc,  flourished  these  interesting  communities,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  i)eace,  contentment  and  hap]>iness.  It  was,  however,  of  apai- 
sive  chanicter,  wanting  in  that  intensity  of  enjoyment  which  floir» 
from  fully  developed  powers  and  an  energetic  and  progressiw 
mode  of  life.  The  faculties  of  both  mind  and  body  languish  with- 
out labor,  and  that  may  be  considered  the  normal  condition  of  the 
race  which  brings  into  healthy  play  all  the  diversified  springs  of 
action  and  thought  which  make  uj)  the  wonderful  machinery  of 
man.  Without  .effort  and  useful  industry  he  is  the  creature  0I 
languid  enjoyments,  and  a  stranger  to  the  highly  wrought  send 
bility  and  the  exquisite  delights  resulting  from  cultured  meuta 
and  i)hysical  powers.  Furthermore,  without  enterimse,  the  vas 
material  forces  which  slumber  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  it 
mantle  of  exhuberant  soil,  cannot  be  made  available.  Wliil< 
there  was  peace  and  contentment  on  the  banks  of  the  lUinois,  tta 
Wabash,  and  the  Upi)er  Mississippi,  it  was  reserved  for  a  differen 
race  to  develop  the  vast  coal  fields  and  exhaustless  soil  of  thi 
favored  region,  and  cause  their  life  sustaining  products  to  pnlsat 
through  the  great  commercial  arteries  of  the  continent.  While  thi 
simple,  \irtuous  and  happy  people,  dwelt  in  the  granary  of  Nortl 
America  almost  unconscious  of  its  vast  resources,  there  was  cling 
ing  to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Atlantic  an  intelligent  an< 
sinewy  raee,  which  was  destined  to  sweep  over  and  occui)y  thei 
fruitful  lands  as  the  floods  of  the  gieat  river  overwhelms  an< 
impaits  fertility  to  its  banks.  Onlj"  a  few  remnants  of  them  hav 
escaped  the  inflowing  tide  of  American  population,  w-ho  still  retau 
to  a  great  extent  the  ancient  habits  and  customs  of  their  fathen 
With  their  decUne  came  the  downfall  of  their  tawnj'  allies  of  tli 
forest,  and  a  new  direction  was  given  to  American  histoid 
France,  could  she  have  remained  supreme,  with  her  far  reachin] 
and  adventurous  genius,  aided  by  Jesuit  enterprise,  would  perhap 
have  partially  ci^ilized  the  savages  and  thus  have  arrested  thei 
destniction.  Populations  would  have  sprung  up  in  the  basins  o: 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  under  th 
impress  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  and  controlled  by  a  hierarchy  o: 
priests  hostile  to  freedom  of  thought.  The  progress  of  civil  an< 
religious  liberty  would  have  been  temporarily  but  not  permanentl; 
suspended.  The  present  free  institutions  of  America  would  hav 
been  delayed  till  the  shifting  phases  of  national  life  furnished  nei 
opx>ortunities  for  experiment  and  improvement. 

[Many  curious  anecdotes  micrbtbe  still  picked  up  in  relation  to  these  early  eettlen 
especially  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  where  the  Spanish^rench,  English  and  AmerJcan 
have  bad  sway  in  rapid  succession.  At  one  time  the  French  had  possession  of  one  sid 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Spaniards  the  other ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  •  Spaniar 
living  on  one  shore,  who,  having  a  creditor  residing  on  the  other,  seixed  a  child,  th 
daughter  of  the  latter,  and  having  borne  her  across  the  river  which  formed  the  natioiM 
boundary,  held  ber  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  civil  authorities  dc 
clined  interfering,  and  the  military  did  not  think  the  matter  of  sufficient  imoortance  1 
rreato  a  national  war,  and  the  Frenchman  had  to  redeem  the  daughter  by  alsobarvtu 
his  creditor's  demand.  The  lady  who  was  thus  abducted  was  still  living  a  few  yeai 
ago  near  Cabokia,  the  mother  of  a  uumerous  progeny  of  American  FrenohJ 
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Intbeyear  1750  LaBoissoDier,  governor  of  Illinois,  wag  succeeded 
bjChevalierMacarty.  The  peace  which  had  given  such  unexampled 
jmsperity  tx>  Louisiana,  was  soon  to  be  broken  by  the  clangor  and 
discord  of  war.  Already,  in  the  controversy  between  France  and 
England  in  re^anl  to  their  respective  possessions,  could  be  heard 
the  first  tliroes  of  the  revolution  which  gave  a  new  master  and  new 
Utftitations  not  only  to  IlUnois,  but  t^  the  whole  continent.  Finance 
daimed  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  her  missionaiies 
and  pioneers  ba<l  explored  and  x)artially  settled,  and  England  the 
light  to  extend  her  possessions  on  the  Atlantic  indefinitely  west 
wanL  The  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  parent  countries  soon 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  colonial  intrigues  were  the  result. 
Traders  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  again  commenced  intro- 
dncing  large  quantities  of  goods  among  the  Chickasaws  and  other 
tribes  of  southern  Louisiana,  and  again  endeavored  to  alienate 
them  ficom  their  treaty  stipulations  with  the  French.  As  the 
result,  depredations  were  renewed  by  tlie  Chicasaws,  and  a  third 
expedition  was  sent  to  their  forest  fastnesses  on  the  Tombigbee,  to 
reduce  them  to  submission,  but  like  its  predecessors,  it  was  sub- 
stantially a  failure.  Farther  northward  similiir  disturbances 
commenced.  British  merchants  sent  their  agents  to  the  Miamis 
and  other  western  tribes,  whose  traftic  had  been  previously  mo- 
nopolized by  the  French.  A  more  grievous  ofi'ense  was  the 
formation  of  a  company  to  whom  the  king  of  England  granted  a 
large  tofcct  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  and  conferred  on  it  the  imvilege 
of  trading  with  the  western  Indians. 

The  operations  of  the  Ohio  comi)any  soon  (b'ew  the  Frencli  and 

Engliidi  colonial  authorities  into  a  controversy,  and  the  mother 

coimtries  were  ready  to  ba<5k  any  effort  that  either  might  make  for 

tlie  maintenence  and  extension  of  their  re^spective  possessions.    As 

the  traders,  who  were  encouraged  by  tlie  Ohio  comi)any,  were 

postiy  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  governor  of  Canada 

informed  the  executives  of  these  colonies  that  their  traders  had 

^n  trafficing  with  Indians  dwelling  on  French  territory,  and 

Ness  they  immediately  desisted  from  tliis  illicit  commerce,  he 

^ould  cause  them  to  be  seized  and  punished.     Notwithstanding 

|tis  menace,  the  Ohio  company  employed  an  agent  to  siu'vey  their 

'finds  southwesterly  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  northwesterly 

^me  distance  up  the  Miami  and  Scioto.    Virginia,  also  seconding 

^lie  efforts  of  the  com^iany,  obtained  from  the  Indians  the  privilege 

^o  form  settlementii  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  18  miles 

^low  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela. 

£ngland  and  France  now  saw  that  their  teiTitorial  contest  could 
^nly  be  settled  by  a  resort  to  arms,  and  each  urged  itii  colonial  au- 
thorities to  institute  prex)arations  for  defenduig  their  respective 
^Kiundaries.    In  the  coming  contest  the  result  c(mld  not  be  doubt- 
ful, for  the  colonists  of  the  former  power  numbered  1,051,(KX),  while 
those  of  the  latter  were  only  52,000.    Beside  this  great  disparity 
of  numbers,  France  had  transmitted  to  her  possessions  institutions 
which  shackled  their  progress.     The  English  colonists  brought 
with  them  advanced  ideas  of  government  from  their  native  land, 
and  left  behind  them  the  monarch  and  the  nobility.    The  French 
emigrant  came  with  only  the  feudal  ideas  of  the  past,  and  cared 
little  for  the  innovations  of  modem  freedom.    The  former  claiming 
the  right  of  religious  liberty,  withdrew  from  the  established  chui-ch 
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and  had  a  self-appointed  ministry.  The  latter  was  closed  against 
every  ray  of  theological  light,  and  dominated  by  a  foreign  priest- 
hood, from  whose  teachings  there  was  not  a  single  dissenter.  The 
one  were  self-reliant,  self-sustaining,  and  energetic ;  ever  pressing 
their  way  against  the  receding  forests ;  always  advancing,  hut 
never  retreating  The  other  were  accustomed  to  follow  a  leada, 
and  depend  upon  the  parent  country  for  supplies,  which  thej" 
might  have  produced  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  Britisi 
America  had  the  press,  local  legislatures,  nuinicipal  discipline,  the 
benefit  of  free  schools,  and  were  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves.  As  the  result,  from  the  waters  of  the  southern  gulf  to 
where  civilization  is  stayed  by  baniers  of  perpetual  frost,  the  con- 
tinent is  their  heritage. 

In  response  to  the  advice  of  the  British  government,  Yirginii 
raised  a  force  for  the  protection  of  her  frontier,  and  sent  Majo 
Washington  with  a  letter  to  the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohic 
requesting  him  to  i^ithdraw  his  troops  from  the  dominion  of  Grea 
Britain.  The  officer  courteously  replied  that  ''  it  was  not  hi 
province  to  determine  whether  the  land  situated  on  the  Ohio  be 
longed  to  his  sovereign,  but  he  would  transmit  the  letter  to  hi 
superior  officer,  and  act  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  h 
the  meantime,  he  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  obej 
the  summons  of  the  British  government,  and  would  defend  hi 
position  with  all  the  skill  and  force  at  his  command.''  Washing 
ton,  after  encountering  much  hardship,  returned  safely,  an< 
reported  the  reply  of  the  French  officer.  The  following  year  h< 
received  orders  from  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  proceed  with  20 
men  andcomplete  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Monon 
gahela  and  the  Alleghany,  previously  commenced  by  the  Ohi 
company.  The  attempt  to  execute  the  order  was  defeated  by  tb 
French  officer,  M.  Contrecoeur,  who,  anticii)ating  the  arrival  of  tb 
Virginia  forces,  moved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Monongahela  ii 
advance,  with  18  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  force  of  1,000  French  an< 
Indians.  He  drove  away  the  small  detachment  of  Virginia  millti! 
and  some  employes  in  the  Oliio  company,  and  completing  the  for 
they  had  commenced,  they  called  it  liuQuesne,  in  honor  of  th 
governor  of  New  France.  In  the  meantime,  a  small  detaehmen 
under  Jummonville,  was  sent  to  notify  Washington  to  ^ithdra\ 
from  French  teixitory.  The  Ameiican  officer,  learning  l>eforeham 
the  approach  of  Jummonville,  made  aiTangements  to  fall  on  himb; 
suri)rise.  At  a  x)lace  called  the  Little  Meadows,  the  forces  met 
and  Washington,  ordering  his  men  to  fire,  set  the  example  by  die 
charging  his  own  musket.  Its  flash  kindled  the  forests  of  America 
to  a  flame,  and  scattered  its  fires  over  the  kingdom  of  Europe.  I 
wa.s  the  signal  gun  whose  re  verbrations  followed  the  flight  of  year? 
announced  the  revolution  which  banished  from  the  Ne w  World  th 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  erected  upon  their  niins  th* 
fabnc  of  fi^ee  govennnent.  The  tidings  of  the  rencx)nter  carried  th* 
fame  of  Washington  across  the  Atlantic,  and  while  liis  name  wa 
execrated  by  the  advocates  of  feudal  monarchy,  they  chante< 
in  heroic  verse  the  mart^Tdom  of  Jummonville,  who  had  been  slaii 
in  battle.  "  And  at  the  very  time  Washington  became  known  t< 
France,  the  child  was  born  who  was  one  day  to  stretch  out  hi 
hand  for  the  relief  of  America.    How  many  defeated  interests  ben 
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over  the  grave  of  Juminonville,  and  how  many  hopes  elustei^ed 
nboat  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Louis.  ^^ 

Fort  Chartres  was  at  this  time  the  depot  of  supplies  and  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  united  forces  of  Illinois  and  other 
posts  of  Louisiana.     Shortly  after  the  aflray  at  the  Little  Meadows, 
M,  de  Villiers,  a  brother  of  Jummonville,  and  at  the  time  an  officer 
»t  Fort  Chartres,  soliciteil  Macarty,  the  commandant  of  the  for- 
tress, to  go  and  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative.    Permission  was 
granted,  and  with  a  force  from  the  garrison  and  a  large  number 
of  Indians,  he  passed  down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Ohio  to 
Fort  DuQuesne,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  the  commander. 
From  the  fort  he  proceeded  to  the  ground  of  the  recent  battle. 
Washington,   finding  himself  confronted  with  greatly  superior 
forces,  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity,  a  rude  stockade  i)revi()usly 
erected  at  the  Great  Mea<lows.    Thither  they  were  followed  by  De 
VUliers  with  a  force  of  600  French  and  a  smaller  number  of  Indians, 
who  took  x)ossession  of  an  a<ljacent  eminence  and  coi^nnenced 
firing  from  behind  trees  on  the  men  in  the  fort  beneath   them. 
Animated  by  the  cool  determination  of  their  commander,  the  raw 
provincials,  so  unequal  in  numbers  and  position  to  their  assailants, 
for  nine  hours  maintained  their  position.    At  length  the  French 
commander,  fearing  the  exhaustion  of  his  ammunition,  pr()i)osed 
termsof  capitulation,  which  Washington  in  his  critical  situation 
was  compelled  to  accept.    Tlie  terms  were   magnanimous,  the 
besieged  being  i)ennitted  to  retire  with  the  honors  of  war  and  all 
their  monitions,  except  the  artillery.    Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Yu*- 
giuia  forces,  England  and  France  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  the 
contest  between  the  colonists  became  further  intensified.    In  1755, 
General  Braddock  arrived  in  Virginia  with  two  regiments  of 
British  i-egulars.    Washington  was  made  one  of  his  aids-de-eamj), 
and  afterward  his  force  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  1,000 
pro\ineials.    Thus  strengthened  he  started  for  Fort  Du(^uesne, 
and  at  the  Little  Meadows  received  intelligence  of  the  ex[)ected 
arrival  of  500  troops  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  the  fort. 
Leaving  CoL  Dunbar  with  800  men  to  bring  up  his  stores,  he 
liastened  forward  with  the  remainder  to  reach  the  fort  in  advance 
of  the  reinforcements.    Crossing  the   Monongahela  he  i)ushed 
forward  with  so  much  rapidity  that  he  seldom  took  time  to  re(;on- 
noitre  the  woods  and  tangled  thickets  through  which  he  was 
passing.    In  the  meantime  the  commandant  at  Fort  DuCjnesne, 
apprised  by  the  French  and  Indian  scouts  of  the  approach  of  the 
British  force,  sent  M.  Beaujeu  with  a  force  of  250  French  and  600 
Indians  to  check  their  advance.    Seven  miles  from  the  fort  they 
ecMioealed  themselves  on  the  borders  of  a  ravine  through  which 
Braddock  must  pass,  and  awaited  his  arrival.    As  soon  as  his 
men  entered  the  hollow,  the  concealed  enemy  opened  upon  those 
in  front,  and  the  rear  forces  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  supiwrt 
Aem.    Before  this  could  be  effected,  the  advanced  columns  fell 
back  in  a  heap  on  the  artillery,  and  the  anny  became  gi'catly  con- 
&sed.    At  this  juncture  the  Virginia  for<*es,  contrary  to  orders, 
took  positions  behind  trees  and  fought  till  all  were  killed  except 
thirty  men.     The  regnlars,  remaining  in  a  compact  Inxly,  were 
tttribly  cut  to  pieces.    Briaddock  received  a  mortal  wound  and 
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died  ill  tbe  camp  of  Col.  Dunbar,  thither  with  the  shattered 
uantj;  of  his  anuy  he  retreated.  Kever  before  had  the  Im 
received  such  a  harvest  of  scalps  as  that  gathered  from  the 
field.  Dressed  iu  the  laced  hats  aud  scarlet  coata  of  the  < 
they  celebi'ated  the  victory  by  exhibitiug  their  persoual  decora 
and  fliiiig  gims,  which  were  answered  by  the  artillerj'  of  the 
When  the  news  of  the  battle  became  known  the  two  bellige 
increased  their  foi'ces,  aud  iu  1754  Fort  Duquesne  agaiu  be 
the  objective  point  of  an  English  anny.  Gen.  Forbes^  with  a 
of  7,000,  approached  it,  and  the  garrison  of  lUiuois  aud 
troops  being  unable  to  coi>e  with  such  a  formidable  arm} 
mantled  the  fort  and  retired  to  different  parts  of  the  WeS' 
portiou  of  the  fugitives  under  M.  Massae  descended  the  Ohio 
and  built  a  fort  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  stream,  forty  miles 
its  mouth.  The  fort  bore  the  uanie  of  its  founder,  and  wat 
utshed  with  a  small  garrison  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Such 
the  origin  of  the  last  French  fort  built  on  the  Ohio,  divested  i 
romance  which  fable  has  thrown  around  its  name.*  In  the  c 
of  the  struggle  Ticondemga,  Crowu  Point  and  Niagara 
before  the  victorious  amis  of  England,  aud  finally  it  teiiuij 
in  1750  by  the  capture  of  Qucl)ec.  As  the  result  of  the  coott 
the  Plains^of  Abraham,  Illinois  and  its  vast  resources  becaut 
heritage  of  a  different  race  Anglo-Saxou  energy  aud  pro 
were  now  to  gather  from  its  prolitic  soil  treajjures  lar  exoHjdi 
value  the  cxhanstless  mines  of  gold,  which  had  haunted  the 
ination  of  it«  GaUic  inhabitants,  even  if  tlieir  dreams  had 
realized.  In  this  closing  battle  the  colossal  {wwer  of  Fran 
North  America  received  a  fatal  blow.  From  her  first  pcrmi 
settlement  on  the  St.  LaWTcnce  she  held  dominion  over  its  w 
for  a  period  of  150  years.  The  TeuUinic  race,  with  ita  pari 
for  iniiividual  ri^ht^,  for  self-government  and  freedom,  no' 
taincil  the  dominion  of  a  continent  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  t 
Pole,  and  the  English  tonguge,  whose  utterance  150  years  I 
was  confined  to  two  small  islands  on  the  western  verge  of  Ec 
was  now  to  l>ecome  the  language  of  a  continent,  and  ultimo 
jierbaps,  a  universal  vehicle  lor  the  expression  of  human  tlko 

•INon— Jbs.  HalLIn  his  Skctcbes  of  th«Weat,M;s:  "Tbe  French  had  •!«> 
OD  tbe  Ohio,  about  88  mll«t  above  the  Jupotlon  of  that  rtver  witb  tbe  MMvMI 
whicb  tbe  IndUn*  oblatoed  powesllon  b;  a  glnguUr  Btrmt«Keni.  A  number  o 
■ppeared  In  tbe  d«y  time  on  Ibe  oppotlte  side  of  tbe  river,  eacb  ooTerrd  witfa 
■kin,  valklDjr  on  all-four*,  and  ImnatloK  tbe  mutlona  of  tbat  animal.  TbeFren 
pii«cd  thuui  10  be  boars,  and  a  pnny  urogsed  the  river  in  punult  of  theo 
remainder  of  tbe  troop*  left  tbclr  ijuari«r9  anil  roiorted  to  the  bank  of  tbe  rl 
trout  of  Ibi^gan-lsoD,  to  observu  tbe  >]iorI.  In  the  moantltne,  a  large  bodrof  wi 
-irbo  were  concealed  In  tbe  nnodsnear  by,  came  silently  up  behind  the  fort,  eat 
-without  oppoaltloD,  and  very  few  ot  tbe  French  taoapcd  tneoarnoge.  Thtj  aft 
built  another  fort  on  Ibe  name  around,  wbiuh  tfaey  called  Mauaen,  In  memorp 
dlBaatrouB  event,  and  which  retained  the  name  or  Fort  Maaaao  after  It  pawed  It 
liandsof  tbe  Amuricati  ^verament."  The  Basv.  J.  H.  Pec^  tn  bla  'Anoala 
Wot,"  Ihloka  -the  foregoing  BUIcmonlWa  truthful  one,  according  to  all  On 
tlonal  ovidenoa  we  am  oolleet."  Dr  Lewla  Beck's  Haieteer  of  IlIlaolB  and  M 
contains  tbe  same  ■torf,  as  a  Iso  Reynold's  Pioneer  HiBtnn'  of  IlllnoU:  and  In  I 
and  Times. the  latter aaja:  "Fort  Haasacre  was  eetabllgfaedbv the  FTenchaboutt 
Itll,  and  was  also  a  mlaslonarr  station  It  was  only  a  small  fortress  until  tbe 
i;U  between  tbe  Engllsb  and  French.  InlTMth  fort  wai  enlarged  and  made  ai 
table  fortres'.  oonBidering  the  wlldernciuilt  wna  In.  It  was  at  tbii  pin  e  wb 
'-"n  Inatructed  tbe  Soutbem  Indiana  In  tbe  goepel  precepta 

._,. ,..„,j, J.,  reaolute stand  agalnBt  the  enemy. 

, ._  -.—     ola  Cherokee  Fort,"    The  Leiten 

antes  Indicate  It  to  have  been  a  mission  and  trudlnic  poat  about  1711  In  imoiii 
pantos  of  D.  S.  troops  were  alationed  at  Fort  Hoeaac  and  a  few  lamlllea  roBlded 
vicinity.  la  is&n,  (ayi  Heynolds,  bo  vtatod  the  site.  Tbe  walls  of  the  ruins  w 
teetsquarc.  palllsaded  nilh  earth  between,  and  with  Btronm  baBtions  at  (<acb 

norUi  of  tbe  fort,ss  apamde  BTOund.   Tbe  altalBB  beautiful  one] 


^1  Ghapteb  xni. 

^1  1759-1763— THE  CONSPIIIACY  OP  PONTIAC— ATTACK 
UPON  DETROIT— DESTRUCTION  OF  BRITISH  POSTS 
AND  SETTLEMENTS. 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  downfall  of  Quebec  was  the 

overthrow    of   French   i)ower  in  North  America,     It  was  not. 

however,  until  1760^  when  the  feeble  and  disheartened  jg^arrison  oi 

Hontreal  capitulated  without  resistance,  that  Canada  and  its 

dependencies  were  surrendered  to  the  British.    The  overthrow  of 

Fi^ch  supremacy  was  now  assured,  but  the  recoil  of  the  blow 

which  had  smitten  it  down  was  the  cause  of  another  great  struggle 

iDors  desolating  and  widely  extended  than  the  first,  but  ended 

^thoat  accomplishing  any  political  results.    Li  the  second  contest 

the  red  man  became  the  principal  actor  and  exhibited  a  degree  of 

sagacity  and  constancy  of  purpose  never  before  witnessed  in  the 

Wstoryof  his  warfare.    The  English,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 

J^ctory  at  Quebec,  sent  Major  Robert  Rogers  to  take  possession  of 

^6  outposts  on  the  frontier.    He  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 

^ire,  and  his  startling  adventures  in  the  recent  colonial  struggle 

-^Uid  made  him  the  m^el  hero  of  New  England  fii*esides.    As  he 

Roasted  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  early  part  of 

November,  1760,  on  his  way  ,to  Detroit,  it  suddenly  beciune  cold 

^nd  stormy,  and  he  determined  to  put  ashore  and  wait  the  return 

^f  pleasant  weather.    A  camp  was  soon  formed  in  the  adjacent 

ITorest^  then  clothed  in  the  fading  hues  of  Autumn,  when  a  number 

^f  chiefe  made  their  api)earance  and  announced  themselves  as  an 

embassy  from  Pontiac.     The  da^'  did  not  pass  away  before  the 

daring  chief  himself  came  to  the  camp  and  demanded  of  Rogers 

his  business  in  the  country.    The  latter  replied  that  he  was  on  his 

way  to  Detroit  to  make  peace  with  the  white  men  and  Indians. 

Pontiac  listened  with  attention  and  said  he  would  stand  in  his  path 

tin  morning,  and  after  inquiring  if  they  needed  anything  which 

his  country  afforded  withdrew.    This  was  Rogers'  first  interview 

with  this  Napoleon  of  his  race,  whose  great  conspiracy  forms  the 

subject  of  this  chapter. 

According  to  tradition,  he  was  of  medium  height,  commanding 
appearance,  and  possessed  a  muscular  frame  of  great  symmetry  and 
vigor.  His  complexion  was  darker  than  usual  with  individuals  of 
his  race ;  his  features  stem,  bold,  and  irregular,  and  his  bearing 
that  of  a  person  accustomed  to  surmount  all  opposition  by  the 
force  of  an  imperious  will.  He  was  generally  clad  in  a  scanty 
cincture  girt  about  his  loins,  with  his  long  black  hair  flowing 
loosely  behind,  but  on  public  occasions  he  plumed  and  painted 
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after  the  manner  of  his  tril)e.  On  the  following  morning,  in  com 
pany  with  his  chiefs,  he  again  ^i8ited  the  camp  and  told  Roger 
he  was  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  the  English  and  suffer  them  U 
remain  in  his  country  as  long  as  they  treated  him  and  his  country 
men  with  due  deference  and  justice.  Hitherto  he  had  been  Um 
devoted  friend  of  the  French,  and  the  motive  which  now  actuatec 
him  was  ai)parent.  Shrewd,  politic,  and  ambitious,  he  sagaciousi;) 
concluded  that  the  power  of  France  was  declining,  and  it  might  Im 
best  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  English.  He  hoped  by  the  aic 
of  such  powerful  allies  to  extend  his  influence  over  the  tribes  oi 
his  own  race,  and  flattered  himself  that  they  also  would  treat  hin 
with  the  deference  which  had  previously  be^n  accorded  him  by  th< 
French.  Rogers  had  scA'^eral  interviews  with  him,  and  was  struct 
with  the  native  vigor  of  his  understanding  and  the  wonderfu 
power  he  exercised  over  those  about  him. 

The  storm  abating,  Rogers  and  his  men  resumed  their  voyage  uj 
the  lake.  A  messenger  had  been  sent  in  advance  to  noti^ 
Captain  Beletre,  the  French  Commandant  at  Detroit,  that  Canada 
had  surrendered,  and  that  an  English  force  was  on  its  way  tc 
relieve  him.  This  officer  was  greatly  incensed  at  the  reception  of 
the  tfews ;  treated  it  as  an  informal  communication,  and  stirred  uj 
the  Indians  to  resist  the  advance  of  Rogers.  When,  therefore,  tlw 
latter  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit,  and  was  about  to  ascend 
it,  he  found  four  hundred  Indian  warriors  ready  to  dispute  hif 
further  progress.  Pontiac  however,  whose  \igilance  was  ever  oi 
the  alert,  inter^iosed  in  behalf  of  his  new  friends,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  reach  Detroit  without  fiulher  opi)osition.  Rogen 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  the  French  garrisoi 
defiled  out  on  the  plain  and  laid  down  their  arms.  As  tlie  Frencli 
colors  were  lowered  from  the  flagstaff*,  and  those  of  Englanil 
hoisted  aloft,  the  spectacle  was  greeted  by  the  yeUs  of  700  Indiai 
warriors.  The  Canadian  militia  were  next  disarmed,  and  the 
Indians,  unable  to  comprehend  why  so  many  should  submit  to  sc 
few,  regarded  with  astonishment  what  they  considered  as  obse^ 
quious  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  recent  allies.  Nothing  is  sc 
effective  in  winning  the  respect  of  savages  as  an  exhibition  oi 
power,  and  hence  the  Indians  formed  the  most  exalted  conception! 
of  English  i)rowess,  but  were  greatly  surprised  at  their  sparing  thi 
liA^es  of  the  vanquished. 

Thus,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1760,  Detroit  passed  into  thi 
hands  of  the  English.  The  French  garrison  was  sent  prisonen 
down  the  lake,  while  the  Canadian  residents  were  suffered  to  retail 
their  houses  and  lands  on  the  condition  of  their  swearing  allegi- 
ance to  the  government.  Officers  were  sent  to  the  southwest  tc 
take  possession  of  Forts  Miami  and  Watannon,*  the  first  situated 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Maumee,  and  the  latter  on  the  Wabash 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Lafayette.  Rogerc 
next  started  to  relieve  the  forts  on  the  upper  lakes,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  gathering  ice  and  storms  of  Lake  Huron.  Hic 
following  season;  however,  the  forts  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay  and 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  those  on  the  straits  of  St.  Marj 
and  Mackinaw,  were  garrisoned  by  small  detachments  of  English 
troops.    The  flag  of  France  still  waved  over  the  plains  of  HliuoiBj 

*Ouiatenoa. 
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TliJch  was    not  included  in  the  stipulations  entered   into  at 
Montreal. 

The  country  had  not  long  been  in  the  possession  of  England 
before  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  pervaded  its  inhab- 
itants. The  French  element  of  the  population,  having  their  national 
hate  of  the  English  intensified  by  years  of  disastrous  warfare,  left 
their  homes  in  Canada  and  settled  in  Illinois.    Here  they  contin- 
ued toeherish  their  animosity,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  offered, 
were  ever  ready  to  embrace  any  scheme  that  might  injure  the 
objects  of  their  ill  will.     In  common  with  their  brethren  of  Illinois, 
they  still  hoped  that  Canada  might  be  restored  to  Franco,  and  no 
effort  was  spared  by  either  to  bring  about  this  much  desired  result. 
Canada  was  iK)werless,  yet  Illinois,  her  intimate  neighbor  and 
sympathizer,  was  still  an  untrameled  province  of  France,  and  now 
kcame  the  depot  of  supplies  and  thecentre  of  French  intrigues ;  all 
looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of  tlus  object.    The  Indians, 
whose  good  will  they  had  long  since  won  by  a  conciliatoiy  policy, 
they  found  ready  instruments  for  the  execution  of  then*  designs. 
Accordingly,  swarms  of  French  tradei's  and  Canadian  refugees 
issued  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois  and  other  points  of 
egress,  and  spreading  over  the  conquered  territory,  held  councils 
with  the  Iu(£ans  in  the  secret  places  of  the  forests.     At  these 
8eclude<l  meetings  they  urged  the  excited  savages  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  English,  who  they  declared  were  endeavoring  to  compass 
their  destruction  by  hedging  them  in  with  forts  and  settlements  on 
onehand,  and  stirring  up  the  Cherokees  to  attack  them  on  the  other. 
To  give  effect  to  these  fabrications,  they  added  more  potent  incen- 
tives of  guns,  ammunition  and  clothing,  which  the  English  had 
refused  to  grant  them.    These,  long  furnished  by  France,  had  now 
l^ecome  a  necessity,  but  England  had  incurred  hea^'y  expenses  in 
the  recent  war,  and  it  became  necessary  for  her  either  to  withhold 
ordeal  them  out  with  scanty  and  reluctant  hands.    Want,  sulier- 
^g,  and  in  some  instances  death,  was  the  result  which,  without  the 
^id  of  French  machinations,  was  sufficient  to  make  them  dislike 
the  English.    Formerly,  under  the  mild  sway  of  France,  when  the 
chiefs  visited  the  forts  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness and  hospitality  by  the  ofl^cers,  and  the  petty  annojances  of 
their  men  were  disregarded.    Now,  when  in  their  intnisive  man- 
ner they  came  about  the  posts,  they  heard  only  words  of  reproach 
and  abrupt  orders  to  depart,  frequently  enforced  by  blows  from 
ruffian  soldiers.    The  intercourse  of  French  tradei-s  had  always 
been  courteous  and  respectful,  while  those  of  the  English  treated 
them  as  inferiors,  frequently  outraged  their  families,  and  in  various 
ways  gave  them  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  nation  which  now 
laid  claim  to  their  country. 

Under  thesecircumstancesPontiac,,  although  he  had  wavered  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  French  so  far  as  to  i>ennit  Rogers  to  occupy 
the  fort  at  Detroit,  began  to  feel  his  partiality  for  his  old  fiiendfs 
returning.  The  Sacs,  his  native  tribe,*  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  Illinois  French,  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  th^ir 
cause,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  if  he  was  not  iustrumen- 

*ln  the  Hfst.  Col.  of  Mass..  Sod  series,  the  report  of  Morse,  1822,  on  the  Sao  and  Fox 
wartagalost  the  IHtnote,  and  the  life  of  Tecumseh,  he  isspoken  of  as  aSac.  Several  tribes 
were  ambitious  to  claim  his  Uueaire.  His  residence  among  the  Ottawasmajr  have  beea 
Aim  to  bJs  partiality  for  their  reputation  as  warriors. 
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tal  in  bringing  about  the  result,  he  was  not  long  in  following  thdr 
example.  By  his  own  inherent  powers  and  assistance  obtained 
from  the  French,  he  had  become  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
tribes  of  Illinois,  and  tlie  nations  dwelling  in  theregion  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Says  Captain  Morris,  who  was 
sent  West  by  General  Gage  to  conciliate  the  tribes  of  Illinois: 
^'  This  chief  has  a  more  extensive  power  than  was  ever  kuowD 
among  the  Indians,  for  every  chief  used  to  command  his  own 
tribe,  but  18  nations  by  French  intrigue  have  been  brought  to 
unite  and  choose  him  as  their  commander."  Thus  the  flame  kin- 
dled in  Illinois,  and  finding  material  in  many  other  localities  upon 
the  eve  of  ignition,  as  we  shall  see,  spread  farther  and  widen  until 
all  British  America  became  involv^  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  war. 
Operated  upon  by  so  many  causes  of  irritation  and  apprehension,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  people  so  excitable  as  the  Indians  to  long 
remain  quiet.  Accordingly,  as  early  as  1761,  Msy.  Campbell,  then  in 
command  of  Detroit,  received  intimations  that  they  meditated  an 
tack  upon  hisfoi*t,  and  upon  further  inquiry  learned  that  there  was 
to  be  a  general  uprising  of  all  the  tribes  from  Illinois  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  that  Forts  Pitt  and  Niagara  were  also  to  be  attacked.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  discovery  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  threatened  points,  and  the  calamity  averted.  This 
and  another  similar  plot  detected  and  suppressed  the  foUowiugsum- 
mer,  were  only  the  precursors  of  the  coming  storm  that  swept  the 
whole  country*  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  A  plot  was^next 
conceived  in  the  scheming  brain  of  Pontiac  to  attack  all  the  Eng- 
lish forts  on  the  same  day,  and  after  having  massacred  theii 
unsuspecting  garrisons,  to  turn  upon  the  defenseless  settlements 
and  continue  the  work  of  death  until  the  entire  English  popula- 
tion, as  the  Indians  fondly  hoped  and  ex|)ected,  should  be  driven 
into  the  sea.  For  comprehensiveness  of  design  and  successful 
execution,  no  similar  conspiracy  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
Indian  warfare. 

Pontiac  was  now  50  years  of  age  and  brought  to  the  contest  a 
judgment  matured  by  tiie  past  experience  of  liis  adventurous  life. 
Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  he  had  saved  Detroit 
from  the  overwhelming  attack  of  some  discontented  tribes  of  the 
North.  During  the  war  he  fought  valiantly  for  France,  and  is  said 
to  have  commanded  the  Ottawas  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock  and 
materially  contributed  to  his  overtlux)w.  For  his  devotion  and 
corn-age,  he  was  presented  with  a  full  French  uniform  by  the  Mar- 
quis MontcaluL  only  a  short  time  before  the  famous  battle  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  After  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  the  arrivaJ 
of  Ilogers,  as  previously  intimated,  he  manifested  a  desire  to  culti 
vate  the  friendship  of  the  conquerors,  but  was  greatly  disap|>ointed 
in  the  advantages  he  expected  to  derive  fi*om  Uieir  influence.  His 
sagacious  mind  discovered  in  the  altered  posture  of  aflairs  thegreal 
danger  which  threatened  his  race.  The  equihbrium  hithertc 
subsisting  between  the  French  and  Enghsh,  gave  the  Indians  thi 
balance  of  power,  and  both  parties  were  compelled  to  some  extent 
to  resi)ect  their  rights.  Under  English  domination  then*  import 
ance  as  allies  was  gone  and  their  doom  already  sealed,  unless  thej 
could  re-establish  the  power  of  the  French  and  use  it  as  a  check  tc 
the  encroachments  of  the  English.  Filled  with  this  idea  and  fire<] 
by  patriotism  and  ambition,  he  now  sent  embassadors  to  the  nationi 
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of  the  upper  lakes,  to  those  on  the  Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Ohio, 
and  as  &r  southward  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  emissaries,  bear- 
ing &e  war  belt  and  bloody  hatchet  a«  emblems  of  their  mission. 
pMsed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  everywhere  the  dusky  denizens  oi 
the  forest  eagerly  assembled  to  hear  the  words  of  the  great  war 
chief.  The  principal  of  the  embassy,  holding  aloft  the  emblems  of 
war,  with  violent  gesticulations  delivered  the  fiery  message  pre- 
vioosly  prepared  by  Pontiac  for  this  purpose.  The  attending  chiefisi 
and  warriors,  moved  by  these  impassioned  appeals,  pledged  them- 
selres  to  assist  in  the  war,  and  the  fervor  thus  excited  rapidly 
spread  till  the  whole  Algonquin  race  was  aglow  with  enthusiasm. 

Hie  attack  was  to  be  made  in  May,  17(^,  only  one  month  after 
\k  treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  Illinois  and  all  the  vast  pK)ssessions 
of  France,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain.    This  event  was  one  of  the  three  important  steps 
bj  which  Illinois  passed  from  a  French  province  to  its  present 
J)osition  as  a  member  of  the  American  republic,  the  first  being 
foreshadowed  in  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
the  second  in  the  conquests  of  Clark,  and  the  last  in  the  battle  ot 
Torktown.    In  accoi^dance  with  the  requirements  of  the  cession, 
the  ix>sts  of  southern  Louisiana  were  surrendered  to  British  garri- 
sons.   In  Illinois,  owing  to  the  imi>enetrable  barrier  of  hostile 
Bavages,  which  surroimded  it,  this  w^as  impossible,  and  the  French 
officers  were  empowered  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-chief^ to  retain  their  position  till  this  difficulty  could  be 
overcome.    In  the  exercise  of  this  trust  they  betrayed  the  confl- 
uence rei)08ed  in  them  by  furnishing  the  Indians  with  large  sup- 
'pUes  of  guns  and  ammunition,  and  for  a  long  time  concealed  the 
transfer  which  had  been  made,  lest  the  knowledge  of  it  might 
cause  the  Indians  to  relax  their  efforts  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
^ar.    But  for  this  neglect  of  duty,  the  war  which  followed  might 
have  been  either  averted  or  its  virulent  character  greatly  modified. 
The  king,  in  parceling  out  his  newly  acquired  domain  among  the 
colonists,  retained  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  region  adjacent 
as  a  reservation  for  the  Indians.    The  timely  publication  of  his 
order  in  this  resi)ect  would  have  prevented  the  intrusion  of  the 
settlers  npon  these  lands,  and  thus  have  removed  a  principal  cause 
of  irritation  among   the  Indians  dwelling    along    the    English 
frontiers.    But  while  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  king  slum- 
bered in  the  breasts  of  unfaithfiU  stewards,  the  forests  were  alive 
with  preparations  for  strife  and  carnage.    Indian  maidens  were 
chanting  the  war  song;  magicians  were  retiring  to  the  gloom  of 
rocky  defiles  and  caverns  to  fast  and  learn  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  in  the  coming  struggle,  while  in  the  glare  proceeding  from 
hundreds  of  nightly  camp  fires,  chiefs  and  warriors  were  enacting 
the  savage  pantomime  of  battle. 

The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Indians  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Illinois,  who  had  so  unwillingly  been  made 
subjects  of  Britain.  To  impart  additional  life  to  their  prepara- 
tions, they  declared  that  the  King  of  France  had  of  late  years  fallen 
asleep,  and  during  his  slumbers  the  English  had  taken  possession 
of  Canada,  but  that  now  he  was  awake  again  and  his  armies  were 
advancing  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  to  drive  out  the 
intruders  from  the  homes  of  his  red  children. 
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In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  Pontiac,  the  difFerent 
posts  were  to  be  attacked  on  the  same  day  by  the  adjacent  Indians. 
The  arch  consxnrator  himself  with  some  of  his  tribes  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  that  point  soon  became  the  focus  of  the 
bloody  struggle.  To  institute  preliminary  arrangements,  a  place 
of  rendezvous  was  selected  on  the  river  below  the  town,  and  mes- 
sengers sent  to  summon  the  tribes  to  meet  him  in  council.  In 
obedience  to  the  call  straggling  bands  of  Ottawas,  Wyandots, 
Chippewas,  and  Pottawatomies,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions, 
for  several  days  were  seen  emerging  from  the  forests.  Squaws 
accompanied  by  swarms  of  naked  children,  came  to  attend  to  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  camps ;  youthful  gallants  attended 
by  maidens,  bedecked  with  feathers'  and  ruddy  with  paint,  were 
present  looking  love  at  each  other  and  enjoying  the  social  amuse- 
ments of  savage  life.  But  the  most  important  personages  were 
stalwart  waiTiors,  who,  while  waiting  the  anival  of  tardy  delega- 
gations,  lounged  the  lazy  hours  away  in  feasting  and  gambling. 
At  length,  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  last  stragglers  had  arrived, 
when,  variously  costumed  and  armed  after  the  manner  of  theii 
respective  tribes,  they  seated  themselves  in  circles  on  the  ground. 
Pontiac  immediately  appeared  in  their  midst  and  with  impassioned 
voice  commenced  his  address.  Contrasting  the  English  with  the 
French,  he  declared  the  former  had  treated  himself  with  contempt 
and  Ins  countrymen  with  injustice  and  >iolence.  Presenting  a 
broad  belt  of  wampum,  he  iiifonned  his  wild  auditors  that  he  had 
received  it  from  the  great  father,  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
heard  the  voice  of  his  red  children ;  had  arisen  from  his  sleep  and 
was  sending  his  great  war  canoes  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  that  tlie  French 
and  their  red  brethren  would  again  fight  side  by  side  as  when 
many  moons  since  they  destroyed  the  army  of  their  enemies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monougahela.  Having  awakened  in  his  hearers 
their  native  passion  for  war  and  blood,  he  next  appealed  to  their 
superstitions,  by  relating  a  legend  comi^osed  by  one  of  their  magi- 
cians, wliich  enjoined  upon  them  as  a  duty  to  drive  the  "dogs  that 
wear  red  clothing  into  the  sea,"  and  made  known  to  them  the  best 
method  of  doing  it.  In  conclusion  he  told  them  that  the  work 
must  commence  at  Detroit ;  that  he  would  gain  admittance  to  the 
fort,  and  ha\ing  thus  learned  the  situation  and  strength  of  the 
garrison,  at  another  council  he  would  explain  to  them  the  plan  of 
attack. 

The  object  of  the  convocation  was  now  consummated,  and  long 
before  the  morning  sun  broke  through  the  mists  that  liung  over 
the  river,  the  savage  multitude  had  disappeared  in  the  gloomy  re- 
cesses or  the  forest.  Nothing  remainedKto  tell  of  the  night's 
carousals  and  intrigues  but  the  smouldering  embers  of  camp  fires 
and  the  slender  frames  of  several  hundred  Indian  lodges.  Pontiac, 
impatient  for  the  execution  of  his  design  as  previously  announced, 
advanced  with  40  warriors,  and  presenting  himself  at  the  gate  of 
the  fort  asked  permission  to  dance  before  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  After  some  hesitation  permission  was  granted,  and  he 
and  30  of  his  men  filed  up  to  the  residence  of  M^or  Gladwyn. 
then  in  command  of  the  fort.  The  dance  was  commenced,  ana 
while  the  officers  and  men  gathered  round  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance the  remaining  10  Indians  strolled  about  the  premises  to  make 
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observatioiis.  When  the  different  parts  of  the  fort  had  been  ex- 
amined the  40  retired,  without  causing  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to 
the  object  which  induced  the  visit.  Messengers  were  again  sent 
to  gammon  the  chiefs  to  meet  in  the  village  of  the  Pottawatomies. 
E&e  a  hundred  wily  conspirators  seated  themselves  in  the 
oooncil  hall  of  the  town  to  perfect  in  the  darkness  of  night  the 
black  scheme  they  had  concocted  for  the  destruction  of  the  fort. 
FitM  flashes  from  the  Are  in  the  centre  of  the  room  fell  upon 
features  stolid  and  immovable  as  if  cast  in  iron,  despite  the  fierce 
passions  that  rankled  in  the  breasts  beneath  them.  As  Pontiac  in 
an  exciting  harrangue  reiterated  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  made  known  his  plan  of  attack, 
deep  guttural  expressions  of  approval  rose  from  his  statue-like 
audience.  Under  pretense  of  holding  a  council  he  proposed 
to  obtain  admittance  to  the  fort  for  himself  and  principal  chiefs, 
and  while  in  conference  with  the  officers,  with  concealed  weapons 
they  would  put  them  to  death.  Meanwhile  the  Indians  loitering 
about  the  palisade  were  to  rush  on  the  unsuspecting  garrison  and 
inflict  on  them  a  similar  fate. 

Detroit,  now  threatened  with  destruction,  was  founded  in  1701 
by  La  Mott  Cadilac,  who  subsequently  became  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Louisiana  and  the  partner  of  Crozat.    Kogers,  who  visited 
it  at  the  close  of  the  French  war,  estimated  its  population  and  that 
of  the  adjsicent  settlements  at  2500  souls.    The  fort  which  sur- 
rounded the  to\^Ti  was  a  palisade  25  feet  high,  fiu^nished  with 
bastions  at  the  four  angles  and  block-houses  over  the  gate  ways. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  a  little  below  the  fort,  was  the 
village  of  the  Pottawatomies ;  southeasterly,  on  the  other  side, 
^38  that  of  the  Wyandots,  while  on  the  same  bank,  5  miles  above, 
^a8  the  town  of  the  Ottawas.    The  river,  about  half  a  mile  in 
^idth  opposite  the  fort,  flowed  through  a  landscape  of  unrivale<l 
^uty.    In  its  pure  waters  were  glassed  the  outlines  of  the  noble 
ferests  that  grew  on  its  banks.    Farther  back  white  Canadian 
'Jpttages  looked  cosily  out  of  the  dark  green  foliage,  while  in  the 
"'stance  Indian  wigwams  sent  up  wreathy  columns  of  smoke  high 
^^  the  transparent  northern  atmosphere.     Pontiac,  the  master 
^irit  of  this  sylvan  paradise,  dwelt  on  an  island  at  the  outlet  of 
^ke  St.  Clair,  and  like  Satan  of  old  revolved  in  his  i)oweif  ul  mind 
l^hemes  for  marring  its  beauty  and  innocence.    Though  he  was 
*Hendly  to  the  French  they  seemed  to  apprehend  some  coming 
disaster.    The  October  preceding  tlie  outbreak  dark  clouds  gath- 
ered over  the  town  and  settlement,  and  droi)8  of  rain  fell  of  a 
strong  sulphurous  odor,  and  so  blaek  the  peoi)le  are  said  to  have 
Gollected  and  used  them  for  ink.    Many  of  the  simple  Canadians, 
Infusing  to  accept  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
thought  it  was  the  precurser  of  some  gi-eat  calamity. 

Although  breathing  out  vengeance  and  slaughter  against  the 
English,  the  designs  of  the  chief  were  to  be  defeated.  Acconling 
to  local  tradition,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  May,  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  intended  assault,  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  was 
communicated  to  Gladi^yn  by  a  beautiful  Chippewa  girl,  who  had 
formed  for  him  an  attachment  and  wished  to  save  his  life.  Osten- 
sibly  she  visited  the  fort  to  deliver  a  pair  of  ornamental  moccasins 
which  he  had  requested  her  to  make.  After  delivering  1  hem,  she  was 
seen;  late  in  the  afternoon,  lingering  about  the  fort,  with  a  dejected 
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countenance.  Gladwyn  himself  at  length  noticed  her  altered  man- 
ner, and  asked  the  cause  of  her  trouble.  When  assured  that  did 
would  not  be  betrayed,  she  stated  that  on  the  following  day,  Pontine 
and  60  chiefs,  with  guns  concealed  under  their  blankets,  would  viot 
the  fort  to  hold  a  council,  and  that  after  he  had  presented  a  peace 
belt  in  a  reversed  position  as  a  signal  for  attack,  the  chiefs  were  to 
shoot  down  the  officers,  and  their  men  in  the  streets  were  to  murder 
the  garrison.  Gladw^^  immediately  communicated  what  he  had 
heaM  to  the  gan*ison,  and  preparations  were  commenced  to  avert 
the  threatened  calamity.  Lest  some  wild  impulse  should  precip- 
itate an  attack  before  morning,  half  the  garrison  was  ordered 
under  arms,  the  number  of  sentinels  doubled,  and  the  officers 
ai^nged  to  8i)end  the  night  on  the  ramparts.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fort  there  was  quiet,  but  the  winds  that  swqst 
across  the  river  bore  to  the  listening  sentinels  the  distant  boom 
of  Indian  drums,  andthe^ivild  yells  of  savages  performing  the  war 
dance.  The  following  morning,  when  the  mist  had  disappeared 
a  fleet  of  canoes  was  seen  moving  across  the  river^  filled 
with  saviiges  mostly  in  a  recuml^nt  position,  lest  if  seen 
their  numbers  might  excite  suspicions.  Presently  groups  of  tall 
warriors  wnipt  in  blankets  up  to  their  throats  were  seen  stalking 
across  the  common  toward  the  fort  These  were  all  admitted,  for 
not  only  the  garrison  but  the  whole  popiUation  of  fur  traders  were 
armed,  and  Gladwyn  defied  their  treachery.  It  said  that  as 
Pontiac  entered,  he  invohmtarily  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
suri)ri8e  and  disappointment.  Recovering  from  his  consternation, 
he  started  in  the  direction  of  the  council  house^  followed  by  his 
chiefs,  who,  notwithstanding  their  usual  stoicism,  cast  uneasy 
glances  at  the  ranks  of  glittering  steel  on  each  side  of  their  path- 
way. Passing  into  the  hall  they  found  the  offtcers  fully  armed  and 
waiting  to  receive  them.  Pontiac,  observing  with  suspicion  their 
swords  and  pistols,  a«ked  Gladwyn  why  so  many  of  his  young  men 
were  in  the  attituae  of  war.  The  latter,  with  the  dissimulation 
which  his  adversary  was  practicing,  replied  that  he  had  ordered 
his  soldiers  under  arms  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  and  discipline. 
With  evident  distrust  the  chiefs  at  length  sat  down  on  mats  pro- 
vided for  their  accommodation,  while  Pontiac  commenced  sx>eakins. 
holding  in  his  hand  the  wampum  which  was  to  be  the  signal  oi 
att^ick.  Though  it  was  thought  he  would  hardly  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  design  under  present  circumstances,  yet  during  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  he  was  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny 
by  the  officers.  Once,  it  is  said,  he  was  about  to  give  the  signal, 
when  Gladw;v'n  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  hand  made  it  known 
to  the  attending  soldiers,  and  instantly  the  drum  beat  a  charge 
and  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard  in  the  passage  leading  to  the 
room.  Pontiac,  confounded  at  these  demonstrations,  and  seeing 
the  stem  eye  of  Gladwyn  fastened  upon  him,  in  great  perplexity 
took  his  seat.  Gladwyn,  in  a  brief  reply,  assur^  him  that  the 
friendly  i)rotection  of  the  English  would  be  extended  to  his  people 
as  long  as  they  deserved  it,  but  threatened  the  most  condign  pun- 
ishment for  the  first  act  of  aggression.  The  council  now  broke  up  5 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Indians  departed.  It  has 
been  a  query  why  the  chiefs  were  not  detained  as  hostages,  but 
the  full  extent  of  their  intrigues  was  unknown.    The  whole  affair 
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WM  regarded  as  a  paroxysmal  outbreak  which  would  soon  tenni- 
Bat«  if  an  open  rupture  could  be  avoided. 

Pontiac,  foiled  in  bis  attempt  against  the  fort,  was  enraged  and 
mortified,  but  not  discouraged.    He  considered  his  escape  from 
the  fort  as  evidence  that  his  designs  were  not  fully  known,  and 
<mtiie  following  morning  returned  with  three  companions  and 
mdeavored  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  he  had  excited.    Iraine- 
dirtely  after  his  interview  inith  Gladw^Ti,  however,  he  repaired  to 
the  village  of  the  Pottawatomies  and  commenced  consulting  with 
their  chiefs  in  regard  to  another  attempt  against  the  fort.    As  the 
leeolt,  on  the  9th  of  May,  the  common  behind  the  fort  was  crowded 
with  savages,  and  their  chief,  advancing  to  the  gate,  asked  that 
hemd  his  warriors  might  be  admitted  and  enjoy  with  the  garrison 
fte  fragrance  of  the  friendly  calumet.    Gladwyn  concisely  but 
nneonrteously  replied,  that  "  he  might  enter,  but  his  rabble  must 
lemain  without."    Thus  circumvented,  he  became  livid  with  hate 
and  defiance,  and  stalked  off  in  the  direction  of  his  warriors, 
large  numbers  of  whom  were  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  sud- 
denly rising  up,  the  plain,  as  if  by  magic,  se  med  alive  with  yelping 
ereataies  part  man,  part  wolf,  and  part  devil,  who  rushed  upon 
some  English  inhabitants  outside  of  the  fort  ana  put  them  to  death. 
Pontirfs.  taking  no  part  in  the  brutal  butcheries  of  his  men,  imme- 
diately leaped  into  a  canoe,  and  with  a  speed  commensurate  with 
liis  rage  and  disappointment,  forced  his  way  up  the  river  to  the 
Tillage  of  the  Ottawas.    Bounding  ashore  and  pointing  acrosi?  the 
water,  with  imperious  voice  he  oniered  the  entire  population  to 
move  to  the  opjwsite  side,  that  the  river  might  no  longer  interpose 
a  barrier  between  him  and  his  enemy.    At  night-fall  he  leaped 
into  the  central  area  of  the  village,  and  brandishing  his  tomahawk, 
wmmenc<Mi  the  war  dance.    As  warrior  after  warrior  straggled  in 
foMnthe  day's  carnage,  they  fell  into  the  ring,  and  circling  round 
and  round,  made  the  night  hideous  with  unearthly  yells.    Long 
however  before  morning  the  tribe  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
liver  and  pitch^  their  camp  above  the  mouth  of  the  small  stream 
known  as  Bloody  Run,  from  the  tragedy  which  was  shortly  after- 
^fri  enacted  on  its  banks.    In  the  early  twilight  of  morning, 
irtth  terrific  yells,  they  bounded  naked  over  the  fields  and  com- 
menced firing  on  the  fort.    Large  numbers  secured  a  position 
behind  a  low  hill,  and  soon  its  summit  became  wreathed  with 
fnfb  of  white  smoke  from  their  rapidly  discharging  guns.    Others 
gathered  in  the  rear  of  some  out-buildings,  but  a  cannon,  charged 
with  red-hot  missiles  was  immediately  brought  to  bear  on  the  dry 
material,  which,  becoming  wrapt  in  flames,  soon  caused  the  con- 
cealed savages  to  retreat  with  precipitation.    For  six  hours  the 
attack  was  unabated,  but  as  the  day  wore  away  the  fire  slackened, 
and  at  last  only  a  gun  could  be  heard  now  and  then  in  the  direction 
of  the  retiring  foe. 

After  this  discomfiture,  Pontiac  augmented  his  forces  and,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  renewed  the  attack.  Day  after  day  the  fighting 
was  continued,  till  the  rattle  of  bullets  on  the  palisade  and  the 
discorvlant  yells  of  savages  became  familiar  sounds  to  the  garrison 
within.  Stealthy  warriors  wormed  their  way  through  the  tall 
grass,  and  crouching  behind  some  sheltering  object,  shot  arrows 
tipped  with  burning  tow  upon  the  houses  \\ithin  the  fort.  These 
efforts,  however,  proved  abortive.  Cisterns  were  dug  inside  to 
10 
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qucucli  the  flames  and  sorties  outside  were  made  from  time  to  time    A 
till  all  the  adjacent  orchards,  fences  and  buildings,  were  leveM, 
to  the  ground,  and  no  screen  was  left  to  conceal  a  lurking  foe. 

The  Indians,  expecting  to  take  the  fort  at  a  single  blow,  liad 
Eailed  to  provide  for  a  protracted  siege.    Their  numbers  daily 
augmenting  by  the  arnval  of  straggling  bands  of  warriors  from 
Illuiois  and  other  parts  of  the  West  and  Soutli,  the  question  of 
food  soon  became  an  important  consideration.    To  obtain  it  th^ 
iiad  already  irritated  the  Canadian  farmers  by  committing  depie- 
dations  upon  their  stock,  and  a  delegation  of  their  head  men  called 
on  Pontiac  to  remonstrate  against  these  outrages.    He  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  allegations,  expressed  regret  tor  the  injuries  they 
had  susUiined,  and  at  once  instituted  means  for  obtiiining  suppli^ 
without  their  repetition  in  the  future.    He  visited  the  different 
Canadian  families,  making  a  careful  estimate  of  their  provisions, 
levied  upon  each  a  proportionate  amount  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
assembled  tribes,  now  numbering  nearly  1,000  warriors  and  more 
than  2,000  women  and  children.    The  levies  thus   made  were 
brought  into  camp,  and  a  commissary  appointed  to  prevent  ibe 
excessive  eating  and  waste  which  the  savage  always  practices 
when  unrestricted  hi  his  access  to  food.    Pontiac,  being  unable  to 
make  immediate  compensation,  gave  promissory  notes,  drawn,  on. 
birch  bark  and  signed  with  the  figiu-e  of  an  otter,  the  totem  of 
liis  family.    To  his  credit  it  is  said  the^e  were  all  afterward  hon- 
oraWy  paid.    This  approach  to  the  usages  of  civilized  life  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  some  of  his  Canadian  allies,  yet  his  ready 
adoption  of  them  hidicates  a  sagacity  which  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  his  race.    In  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  he  also 
endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  Canadians  the  method  of  making 
approaches  to  a  fort  as  practiced  in  civilized  warfare.    Likewise, 
to  aid  his  undisciplined  warriors,  he  sent  embassadors  to  M.  Keyon, 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Chaoixes,  for  regular  soldiers.    This 
officer  had  no  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  but  abundantly  furnished 
munitions  in  their  stead.    Says  Sir  William  Johnson,  Superin- 
perintendent  of  Indian  affairs : 

**  It  DOW  appears  from  the  yery  best  authorities,  and  can  be  proven  bv  the 
oath  of  scYeml  respectable  persons,  prisoners  among  the  Indians  of  Illlnoig, 
and  from  the  account  of  the  Indians  themselves,  that  not  only  many  French 
traders,  but  also  tlie  French  officers,  went  among  the  Indians,  as  they  said,  fall j 
authorized  to  assure  them  that  the  French  King  was  determined  to  support 
them  to  the  utmost,  and  not  only  invited  them  to  visit  Illinois,  where  tuej 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  ammunition  and  other  necessaries,  but  b\bo 
sent  several  canoe  loaas  at  different  times  up  the  Illinois  river  to  the  Hiamifi 
as  well  as  up  the  Ohio  to  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares.'* 

Thus,  while  Detroit  was  the  scene  of  the  principal  outbreak  of 
the  wai',  Illinois  more  largely  than  any  other  place  furnished  the 
means  to  put  it  in  motion  and  keep  it  alive.  But  while  other 
localities  were  bleeding  aud  sore  from  the  vengeful  thrusts  of  the 
strife,  the  Illinois  Frenchmen,  caressed  and  protected  by  savage 
admirers,  hunted  and  fished  as  usual  in  the  peaceful  forests  and 
gentle  rivers  of  his  western  paradise. 

As  the  peiils  were  thickening  aromid  Detroit,  there  came  vagne 
rumors  from  time  to  time  of  settlements  destroyed,  forts  attacked 
and  ganisons  butchered.  Tliese  flying  reports  were  soon  followed 
by  definite  information  that,  with  the  exception  of  Detroit,  aU  the 
posts  scattered  at  wide  inter\'als  throughout  the  vast  forests  west 
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of  FortB  Pitt  and  Niagara,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Hie  first  reliable  evidence  of  this  kind  was  the  appearance  of  a 
party  of  warriors  in  the  rear  of  Detroit,  l>earing  alott  a  number  of 
icalps  taken  from  victims  they  had  slain  in  the  captnre  of  Fort 
Sandosky.  Ensign  Paully.  in  command  of  the  fort  at  the  tinie, 
and  sab^equently  adopted  oy  one  of  the  tribes  near  Detroit,  wrote 
to  Gladwjrn,  giving  an  account  of  the  capture.  Seven  Indians 
eaiDed  at  the  fort,  and  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  garri- 
lODjWere  readily  admitted.  Two  of  the  party  seated  themselves 
on  each  side  of  Paully,  and  after  lighting  their  pipes,  with  feigned 
indifference  commenced  a  conversation,  during  which  they  sud- 
denly seized  and  disarmed  him.  Simultaneously  a  discordant  din  of 
yell*  and  the  clashing  of  arms  was  heard  without,  and  when  Paully 
afterward  was  taken  from  the  room  by  his  captors,  he  beheld  the 
parade  gronnd  strewn  with  the  mangled  Iwdies  of  his  men.  At 
night  he  was  conducted  to  the  lake  in  the  light  of  the  burning  fort 
ai^  started  over  its  still  waters  for  Detroit. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  a  number  of  Pottawatomies  with  somepris- 
owre,  who  proved  to  be  Ensign  Schlosser,  the  commander  of  Fort 
St  Joseph/  and  three  of  his  private  soldiers.  Their  captors  had 
«Mne  to  exchange  them  for  some  of  their  own  men,  who  for  some 
time  bad  been  retained  as  prisoners  in  the  fort.  After  this  was 
effected,  the  Englishmen  related  the  story  of  their  capture.  Early 
in  the  rooming  preceding  the  attack,  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort 
was  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  Pottawat- 
omies, who  stated  that  they  had  come  to  visit  their  relations  resid- 
ing on  the  river  St*  Joseph.  Hardly  had  the  commandant  time  to 
wspect  danger  when  he  was  informed  that  the  fort  was  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  Indians,  evidently  inten<liug  to  make  an  assault. 
Schlosser  hastened  to  get  his  men  under  arms,  but  before  this  could 
^effected  an  attack  was  made,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fort  was 
Plundered  and  aU  its  garrison  slain,  except  himself  and  the  priso- 
ners menticmed. 

Only  three  days  later  a  Jesuit  priest  arrived  at  Detroit,  bringing 
>ith  him  a  letter  from  Captain  Etherington  detailing  the  capture 
W  the  fort  at  Mackinaw,  of  whjch  he  was  commander.  For  several 
%Qcce8sive  days  the  Chippewas  had  been  assembling  on  a  plain 
^ear  the  fort  and  playing  games  of  ball.  Finally,  on  tlie  14th  of 
June,  while  engaged  at  this  pastime,  the  ball  was  intentionally 
thrown  near  the  fort,  and  the  Indians,  rushing  up  as  if  to  get  it, 
seized  Captain  Etherington  and  Lieut.  Lesley  standing  near  the 
gate,  and  hurried  them  off  to  the  woods.  At  the  same  time,  another 
party  roshed  into  the  fort  and  with  hatchets  furnished  by  their 
squaws,  who  had  previously  entered  with  them,  concealed  under 
their  blankets,  slew  15  of  the  garrison,  while  the  remainder  and 
aU  the  English  fur  traders  were  made  prisoners. 

The  next  disaster  of  this  kind  was  the  loss  of  Fort  Watannon. 
A  letter  was  received  from  Lieut.  Jenkins,  the  commanding  oflBcer, 
informing  Gladwyn  that  on  the  1st  of  June  he  and  several  of  his 
men  were  seized  by  strategy,  and  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  being 
without  a  leader,  surrendered.  The  Indians  afterward  apologized 
for  their  conduct  by  declaring  the  attack  was  not  the  result  of  their 
own  inclinations  but  due  to  the  pressure  which  had  been  brought 
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to  bear  on  them  by  Burrouiuling  tribes.  Tliis  plea  may  have  beea 
true,  for  they  were  farther  removed  iroia  English  iufluenoe  thaa 
most  of  the  other  tribes  aud  hence  more  pacific. 

Fort  Miami,  on  the  IVIaumee,  in  command  of  Ensign  Holmes, 
added  another  to  the  list  of  captured  forts.  Though  this  officer 
had  detected  and  circumvented  a  previous  attempt  against  the 
fort,  his  cunning  adversaries  at  length  triumphed  over  his  vigi- 
lance. On  the  27th  of  May  an  Indian  girl,  who  was  living  with 
him,  told  him  that  a  squaw  lay  sick  in  a  neighboiing  wigwam,  and 
desired  him  to  admhiister  medical  relief.  Placing  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  girl,  he  foliowed  her  till  they  came  in  sight  of  a 
nimiber  of  lodges,  when  she  pointed  out  to  lum  the  one  containing 
the  invalid  and  withdrew.  LLolmes,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  con- 
tinued on  his  errand  of  mercy  till  as  he  neared  the  wigwam  two 
guns  flashed  liom  behind  it,  and  his  lifeless  body  fell  prostrate  on 
5ie  gi'ound.  Exultant  yells  of  savages  followed  the  report  of  the 
guns,  and  a  Canadian  soon  came  to  the  fort  and  demanded  its 
surrender,  informing  the  garrison  that  their  lives  would  be  spared 
if  they  complied,  but  in  case  of  refusal  their  claims  to  mercy  would 
be  forfeited.  Taken  by  surprLse,  and  without  a  commander  to 
direct  them,  they  tlirew  open  the  gates  and  gave  themselves  up  as 
prisoners. 

With  the  previous  disasters  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  beleaguered 
gaiTison  at  Detioit,  on  the  22d  of  June,  their  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  where  they  saw  the  sav- 
ages conducting  Ensign  Christie,  the  commandant  of  Presque  Isle, 
and  the  prisoners  to  the  camp  of  Pontiac.  Christie  a^;erwara 
escaped  and  related  the  particulars  of  the  seige  and  surrender  of 
his  post,  situated  near  the  {)resent  town  of  Erie  on  the  southern 
shore  of -the  lake  after  which  it  was  named.  On  the  loth  of  Jmie 
it  was  surrounded  by  200  Indians,  and  the  garrison  immediately 
retired  to  the  blockhouse,  the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  forti- 
fications. The  savages,  sheltered  in  a  nivine,  close  by,  sent  volleys 
of  bullets  at  the  port  holes  and  burning  balls  of  pitch  upon  the 
I'oof  and  against  the  sides  of  the  building.  Kepeatedly  it  took 
fii*e,  and  finally  the  barrels  of  water  which  had  been  provided  for 
extinguishing  the  flames  were  all  exhausted.  There  wa«  a  weU  in 
the  parade  ground,  but  it  was  instant  death  to  approach  it,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  dig  another  in  the  blockhouse.  Meanwhile 
the  enemy  had  made  a  subternean  passage  to  the  house  of  the 
commandant  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  the  w^iills  of  the  blockhouse 
near  by  were  soon  wrapt  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  well  was  now 
complete  and  the  fire  subdued,  but  the  men  were  almost  sufi'ocated 
by  heat  and  smoke.  While  in  this  condition  they  learned  that 
another  more  effectual  attempt  would  soon  be  made  to  bum  them, 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  enemy  they  agreed  to  capitulate. 
Parties  met  for  this  purpose,  and  after  stii)ulating  that  the  garri- 
son should  maixjh  out  and  i*etire  unmolested,  to  the  nearest  post, 
the  little  fortress  which  had  been  defended  with  so  much  valor  was 
siui'endered.  Notwithstanding  the  tenns  agreed  ui)on,  a  part  of 
the  men  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  the  camp  of  Pontiac,  and  part 
bedecked  as  warriors  were  adopted  by  the  different  tribes  of  the 
conquerers. 

The  destruction  of  Laboeuf  and  Venango,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Alleghany,  closes  the  black  catalogue  of  captured  posts. 
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On  the  18th  of  June,  a  large  number  of  Indians  suiTounded  the 
foiroer,  the  only  available  defence  of  which  was  a  block-house. 
Fire  arrows  were  showered  upon  it,  and  by  midnight,  the  upper 
stoiT  was  wrapt  in  flames.  The  assailants  gathered  in  front  and 
eagerly  watched  for  the  inmates  to  rush  out  of  the  burning  build- 
ing, that  they  might  shoot  them.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they 
hewed  an  opening  through  the  rear  wall,  and  passing  out  unper- 
ceived,  left  the  savages  exulting  in  the  thought  that  they  were 
pemhing  in  the  flames.  But  from  Venango,  desti*oyed  about  the 
same  time,  not  a  single  person  escaped  or  was  left  alive  to  tell  of 
their  fate.  Not  long  afterward  it  was  learned  from  Indians  who 
witnessed  its  destruction,  that  a  party  of  warriors  entered  it  under 
the  pretext  of  friendship,  and  closing  the  gates  behind  them, 
hutchered  all  the  garrison  except  the  principal  officer,  whom  they 
tortured  over  a  slow  fire  several  successive  nights  till  life  was  ex- 
tinct Forts  Pitt  and  Niagara  were  also  attacked,  but  like  that 
of  Detroit,  their  garrisons  proved  too  strong  for  the  savage  assail- 
ants who  sought  their  destniction. 

But  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  the  forts  was  only  a 
Auction  of  the  losses.  The  storm  of  savage  vengeance  fell  with 
appalling  fury  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  Marjiand,  and  Penn- 
Vivania,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  north  and  south  they  became 

*  ^ntinnous  theatre  of  rapine,  slaughters,  and  burnings,  without 

*  Parallel  in  all  past  and  succeeding  years.    Bands  of  infurialjed 
^Vages  skulking  in  the  forests,  suddenly  bounded  forth  from  their 
inking  places  and  surrounded  the  unprotected  homes  of  settlers. 
^e  startled  inmates  where  scarcely  aware  of  danger  before  they 
^^^came  the  victims  of  the  most  ferocious  butcheries.    Mothers 
l^%re  coinx)elled  to  stand  by  and  witness  the  brains  of  their  help- 
*^s  innocents  dashed  out  against  the  walls  of  their  dwellings : 
^anghters  were  carried  away  into  captivity  to  become  the  wives  or 
tiheir  savage  captors,  while  fathers  and  sons  were  bound  to  trees 
and  roasted  over  slow-biuming  fires  to  protract  and  intensify  their 
Uniferings.    Whole  settlements  in  the  valley  retreats  of  the  AUeg- 
banieSy  where  a  prolific  soil  and  industry  were  rapidly  multiplying 
the  necessaries  of  hfe,  were  entirely  depopulated.    Fields  ripen- 
ing for  harvest  were  laid  waste ;  herds  of  domestic  animals,  like 
their  owners,  were  killed;  dwellings  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
where  plenty  and  happiness  had  once  livexl  together  in  peace,  there 
was  now  only  desolation  and  death.    Thousands  of  fugitives  fled 
to  the  interior  towns  and  made  known  the  fearful  tragedies  they 
had  witnessed,  and  such  had  been  the  deep  dissimulation  of  the 
savages^  the  story  of  their  butcheries  preceded  even  the  faintest 
suspicions  of  danger. 


Chapter  XIV. 

SIEGE  OF  DETEOIT— PONTIAC  EALLIBS  THE  WESTEBU 
TRIBES— HIS  SCrBMISSIO]!!^  AM)  DEATH. 


Detroit  was  still  the  head  of  savage  machinations  and  the  hoiO 
of  the  arch  conspirator  who,  with  the  complacency  of  a  Neir^ 
looked  round  on  the  constantly  widening  circle  of  ruin  and  deatt 
The  garrison  of  which  he  had  the  immediate  custody  was  couiiuei: 
as  if  in  a  vice,  to  the  narrow  confines  of  the  fort.  The  attemx>ta 
Cyler  to  reinforce  it,  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  som 
60  of  his  men.  Most  of  the  unfortunates  taken  alive  were  carrie 
to  the  camp  of  Pontiac,  where  some  were  pierced  with  arrows,  som< 
had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  while  others  were  fastened  t 
trees  and  children  employed  to  roast  them  aUve.  For  several  day 
after  death  had  ended  their  sufferings,  their  bodies  were  seen  float 
ing  down  the  river  by  the  fort,  still  ghastly  with  the  brutal  atrc 
cities  which  hiwi  caused  their  death.  No  expedient  was  left  uutria 
which  might  injure  the  besieged.  Huge  fire  rafts  were  set  afloa 
down  the  river  to  burn  two  small  schooners  opposite  the  fort,  O: 
one  occasion  a  faint  light  was  descried  on  the  river  above,  whicl 
grew  larger  and  brighter  as  it  descended  the  stream.  Presentl; 
it  loomed  up  in  a  violent  conflagration  and,  fortunately  passiuj 
between  the  vessels  and  the  fort,  revealed  with  the  light  of  da; 
the  tracery  of  cordage  and  spars  on  one  side,  and  the  long  line  of  pal 
isades  on  the  other.  The  distant  outlines  of  the  forest  and  a  dar] 
multitude  of  savages  were  plainly  visible  on  the  opposite  side  o 
the  stream,  the  latter  watching  the  efi'ects  of  their  artifice  as  th 
crackling,  gUmmering  mass  floated  down  with  the  current  of  th 
waters,  in  which  its  fii^es  were  finally  quenched.  Though  aU  th 
arts  of  savage  warfare  were  employed  to  prevent  the  reinfoi*c€ 
ment  of  the  fort,  it  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  an  assaul 
made  on  the  camp  of  Pontiac.  In  this  fierce  conflict,  which  ros 
to  the  dignity  of  a  pitched  battle,  the  English  were  defeated  wit) 
a  heavy  loss,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  fort  for  safety. 

Attracted  by  this  success,  large  numbers  of  warriors  flocked  t 
the  standaixiof  Pontiac,  and  the  spirit  of  his  men,  previously  begin 
ning  to  flag,  was  re\ived  and  the  siege  prosecute  with  unexau 
pled  vigor  till  the  last  of  September.  The  Indian  is  natural!; 
fickle  and  impulsive,  and  perhaps  the  history  of  his  race  does  no 
furnish  another  instance  of  such  protracted  effort  and  constanc; 
as  this.  Their  remarkable  perseverance  must,  no  doubt,  be  attrit 
uted  to  their  intense  hatred  of  the  English,  the  hope  of  assistano 
from  Finance,  and  the  controllinginfluenceof  Pontiac.  Their  ammv 
nition,  however,  was  now  exhausted,  and  as  intelligence  had  beei 
received  that  M^jor  Wilkins,  with  a  large  force,  was  on  his  way  t 
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Detroit,  many  of  them  were  incliDed  to  sue  for  peace.  Tbey  feared 
the  immediate  consequences  of  an  attack,  and  pro)>osed  by  lulling 
the  £n«:lisli  into  security,  to  retire  unmolested  to  their  winter  hunt- 
iiig  ground  and  renew  offensive  operations  in  the  spring.    A  chief  of 
theGkipi>ewa8,  therefore,  visited  the  fort  and  informed  Gladwin  that 
the  Pottawatomies,  Wyandots  and  his  own  people  were  sorry  for 
what  they  had  done,  and  desired  thereafter  to  live  in  peace.    The 
Euglish  officer  well  knew  the  emptiness  of  their  pretentions,  but 
^nuited  their  request  that  he  might  have  an  opi)ortunityof  replen- 
ishing the  fort  with  provisions.    The  Ottawas,  animated  by  the 
Qooonquerable  spirit  of  Poutiac,  continued  a  disultory  wariai-e  till 
the  first  of  October,  when  an  unexpected  blow  was  dealt  the  imper- 
ious chief,  and  he,  too,  retired  from  the  contest. 

General  Amherst,  now  aware  that  the  occupation  of  the  foi*ts  in 
Illinois  by  French  garrisons  greatly  served  to  protract  and  inten- 
sify the  war,  would  fain  have  remove<l  them,  but  still  found  it 
impossible  to  break  through  the  cordon  of  savage  tribes  which  girt 
it  about.    Pontiac  had  derived  thence  not  only  moral  support,  but 
large  supplies  of  guns  and  ammunition,*  and  the  only  remedy  of 
the  British  geuer^  was  to  write  to  M.  Neyon  de  Villiers,  instruct- 
ing him  to  make  known  to  the  Indians  their  altered  relations  under 
the  ta'eaty  by  which  the  country  had  been  transferred  to  England. 
Tlus  officer,  with  evident  reluctance  and  bad  grace,  was  now  com- 
X^led  to  make  known  what  he  had  long  concealed,  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  Pontiac  that  "he  could  not  expect  any  assistance  from  the 
French ;  that  they  and  the  EngUsh  were  now  ati)eaceand  regaixled 
each  other  as  brothers,  and  that  the  Indians  should  abandon  their 
hostilities,  which  could  lead  to  no  good  result. "    The  chieftain, 
enraged  and  mortified  at  having  his  long  cheiished  hope  of  assist- 
ance dashed  to  the  ground,  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen 
immediately  departed  for  the  country-  of  the  Maumee,  iutx^nding 
to  stir  up  its  inhabitants  and  renew  the  contest  the  ensuing  spring. 
With  his  withdrawal,  Detroit  lost  its    significance  in  the  war, 
and  its  leader  was  to  return  no  more  except  as  an  inteix^eder  for 
peace. 

The  winter  of  1763-4  passed  away  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
event  of  special  interests  The  ensuing  summer  two  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  by  the  English ;  one  intended  to  openite  against 
the  savages  residing  on  Uie  great  lakes,  and  the  other  for  the 
reduction  of  those  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Bomiuet  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  latter,  advanced  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  encounter- 
ing the  warlike  Shawnees  and  Delaware^  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum,  soon  reduced  them  to  an  imconditional  peace.  Among 
the  demands  made  by  this  efficient  officer,  was  the  sun*ender  of 
all  their  prisoners.  Large  numbers  were  brought  in  from  Illinois 
and  the  region  eastward,  some  of  whom  had  been  captured  as  far 
back  as  the  French  and  English  war,  and  had  now  almost  forgot- 
ten their  homes  and  friends  of  childhood.t 

^8mjB  Sir  WUUam  Johnson  :  In  an  especial  manner  the  French  promnio  the  Inter- 
Sits  of  Pontiac*  whose  Influenoe  has  now  become  so  considerable,  as  General  Gage 
obsenres  in  a  letter  to  me,  tbat  it  extends  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  MIsAlsslppI,  and 
has  baen  the  principal  cause  of  our  not  iralnlnir  possession  of  Illlnoiii,  which  the  French, 
ts  well  IM  the  Indians^  are  Interested  In  preventing.  ** 

40f  the  seenea  attending  the  reunion  of  broken  families  and  long  sundered  friends, 
tfsirloeideota  have  been  preserved  and  are  worthy  of  relation  A  young  Virglniany 
1^  bad  tieen  robbed  of  his  wife  and  child,  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Uouquet  for  the 
pnrpoas  of  recovering  them.  After  suffering  ?he  most  intense  anxiety,  he  at  length  dis- 
oorered  her  ia  a  group  of  prisoners,  bearing  in  her  arms  a  child  kK>m  in  captivity  ;  but 
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Bradstreet^  who  oommanded  the  other  foroe^  wrested  fiom  tte 
savages  the  military  hosts^  which  cttuaiiig  and  treachery  had 
plac<^  in  their  power.    As  a  part  of  his  plan,  while  at  Detroit,  he 
sent  Captain  Morris,  and  a  number  of  friendly  Oanadians  and 
Indians,  to  induce  the  savages  of  Illinois  to  make  peace  with  the 
English.    Having  effected  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  they 
ascended  the  Maumee  in  a  canoe,  and  soon  feU  in  with  a  i>arty  of 
some  200  Indians  who  treated  Morris  with  great  violence.    They 
had  come  directly  from  the  camp  of  Pontiac,  and  soon  led  him 
into  the  presence  of  tlie  great  chief,  who  with  a  scrowling  brow 
denounced  the  English  as  liars.    He  then  displayed  a  letter  writtea 
by  some  Frenchman,  though  pur}>orting  to  be  from  the  King  of 
France,  which  Morris  declares  contain^  the  greatest  calumnies 
that  ingenious  malice  could  devise  for  prejudicing  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  against  the  English.    The  party,  after  being  stripped  of 
everythhig  except  their  clotlung,  arms,  and  canoe,  were  suifered 
to  depart.    Resuming  the  ascent  of  the  river,  in  seven  days  they 
reached  Fort  Miami  and  effected  a  landing.    Oniis  post  not  having 
been  garrisoned  since  its  capture  the  preceding  year,  the  Cana- 
dians had  built  their  houses  within  its  ]>alisades,  and  a  few  Indians 
made  it  a  temporary  alMxle.    A  Miami  village  was  directly  oppo- 
site ou  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  while  the  meadows  immediately 
around  it  were  dotted  with  lodges  of  the  Kickapoos,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived.    After  getting  ashore  they  proceeded  through  the 
meadows  toward  the  fort,  but  before  re«iching  it  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  infuriated  savages,  bent  on  putting  them 
to  death.    Fortunately  the  chiefs  interiwsed,  and  before  any  seri- 
ous violence  was  offered  the  sudden  outbiu-st  of  savage  passion  was 
checked.    Threatened  and  insulted,  however,  Morris  was  con- 
ducted to  the  fort  and  there  ordered  to  remain,  while  the  Cana- 
dians were  forbidden  to  shelter  him  in  their  houses.    He  had  not 
long  been  in  this  situation  before   two  warriors  entered,  and 
with  uplifted  tomahawks  seized  and  conducted  him  to  the  river. 
Supposing  it  was  their  intention  to  drown  him,  he  was  agreeably 
disappointed  when  they  drew  him  into  the  water  and  led  him  safe 
to  the  opposite  shore.    Here  he  was  stripped,  and  with  his  hands 
l>ound  behind  him,  led  to  the  Miami  village,  where  instantly  avast 
concourse  of  savages  collected  about  him,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  in  favor  of  putting  him  to  death.    A  tumultuous  debate  on 
the  subject  soon  followed,  during  which  two  of  his  Canadian 
followers  made  their  appearance  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  spare  his 
life.    The  nen&w  of  Pontiac,  who  possessed  the  bold  spirit  of  his 
uncle,  was  also  present  and  point^  out  to  the  rabble  the  impro- 

the  pleasure  of  tbe  meeting  was  alloyed  by  tbe  absence  of  another  child,  which  had 
been  taken  from  tbe  mother  and  carried  she  Icnew  not  wither.  Anxious  days  and 
weeks  passed  away,  but  no  tidings  of  its  fate  were  received.  At  length  the  mother, 
almost  frenzied  with  despair,  discovered  it  in  the  arms  of  an  Indian  and  leiaed  it  with 
irrepressible  transports  of  Joy . 

Young  women,  now  the  wives  of  warriors  and  the  mothers  of  a  moogvel  oUmifigf 
were  reluctantlv  brought  Into  the  presence  of  their  white  relatives ;  and  children 
whose  long  residenoe  amonar  their  captors  had  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  former 
associations,  struggled  lustily  to  escape.  With  the  returning  army  they  were  carried 
to  the  East,  where  they  were  visited  by  hundreds  whose  relatives  had  been  abducted 
by  the  Indians.  Among  tbe  fortunate  seekers  was  a  mother,  who  discovered  in  the 
swarthy  features  of  one  of  the  rescued  captives  the  altered  lineaments  of  her  daughter. 
The  latter  had  almost  forgotten  her  native  tongue  ;  and  making  no  response  to  the 
words  of  maternal  cmdearment,  the  parent  wept  that  the  child  she  had  so  often  sung 
to  sleep  on  her  knee  had  now  forgotten  her  in  old  age.  **The  humanity  of  Bouquet 
suggested  an  expedient :  *•  Sing  the  songs  you  used  to  sing  to  her  when  a  child.  *  The 
old  lady  obeyed,  and  a  sudden  start,  a  look  of  bewilderment,  and  a  passionate  flood  of 
tears  restored  the  long  lost  daughter  to  the  mother's  arms.'*— ParkmahO 
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poety  of  pnttiug  him  to  death,  when  so  many  of  their  kindred 
woe  in  the  hands  of  the  £uglish  at  Detroit.  He  was  accoixiingly 
released,  but  soon  afterward  again  seized  by  a  maddened  chief  and 
boiuid  to  a  poet.  Young  Pontiac,  now  more  determined  than  ever, 
rode  up  and  severing  the  eords  with  his  hatchet,  exclaimed :  '^I  give 
this  man  his  life.  K  any  of  you  want  English  meat  go  to  Detroit, 
or  tiie  lakea,  and  you  wUl  have  plenty  of  it.  What  busuicss  have 
yoa  with  the  Englishman,  who  has  come  to  speak  with  us?- '* 

The  current  of  feeUng  now  began  to  change  in  favor  of  8])aring 
his  hte«  and  after  having  violently  thrust  him  out  of  tlie  village, 
they  snlfered  him  to  return  to  the  fort.    Here  the  Canadians  would 
hftve  treated  him  with  kindness,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  fierce  resentments  of  the  savages. 
Dttpite  the  ijiauspicious  commencement  of  the  journey,  Morris 
¥S8  still  desirous  of  completing  it,  but  was  notified  by  the  Kicka- 
pooB  if  he  attempted  to  pass  them  they  would  certainly  put  him  to 
death.    He  was  also  informed  that  a  delegation  of  Shawnee  war- 
riors  was  on  its  way  to  the  post  for  the  same  purpose.    The  same 
pirtjr,  ^ith  a  number  of  Delawares,  had  visited  the  Miamis  a  short 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  embassy,  to  urge  upon  them  the 
neoessity  of  renewing  hostilities,  and  much  of  the  bad  treatment 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  was  due  to  the  feeling  which  they 
had  engendered.    From  the  fort  they  proceeded  westwfinl,  spread- 
ing the  contagion  of  their  hostile  feelings  among  the  tribes  of 
^Ihnois,  and  other  Indians,  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
deehiring  that  they  would  fight  the  English  as  long  as  the  sun 
furnished  light  for  the  continuance  of  the  conflict.    Thus  it  became 
^Tident  that  the  Shawnees  and  Dela waives  had  two  sets  of  embass- 
^ors,  and  while  one  was  sent  to  sue  for  peace  with  Bouquet,  the 
^therwas  urging  the  neighboring  tribes  to  renew  the  atrocities  of 
rar.    Under  these  circumstances  the  furtlier  prosecution  of  the 
ioomey  was  impracticable,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
[ndian  and  Canadian  attendants,  Morris  decided  to  retuni.    Sup- 
meing  that  Bradstreet  was  still  at  Detroit,  he  made  his  way 
hither,  but  found  that  he  had  gone  to  Sandusky.    Being  too  much 
xhausted  to  follow  him,  he  sent  a  letter  detailing  his  hardships 
jnong    the  Indians,   and    the   unfavorable  issue  of   the  expe- 
ition. 

Hardly  had  Morris  escaped  from  the  dark  forest*  of  the  Maumee 
lefore  Pontiac  was  again  in  motion.  Preceding  his  a<lvance,  a 
rave  of  tumultuous  excitement  swept  westward  totl^  Mississippi. 
i.  Neyou,  commandant  of  Fort  Cliartres,  in  the  meantiuie  had 
etJred,  and  St.  Ange  d'Bellrive  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
nluous  duties  of  the  vacated  situation.  Mobs  of  Illinois,  and 
mbassies  from  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Miamis,  daily  im- 
lortuned  him  for  arms  and  ammunition,  to  be  used  against  the 
teglish.  The  flag  of  France,  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
evere,  still  clung  to  the  staff  on  the  summit  of  the  fort,  and  HU- 
K)is  was  now  the  only  sanctuary  which  remained  for  them  to 
lefend.  While  thus  actuated  by  feelings  of  patriotism  there  were 
►ther  causes  which  gave  intensity  to  their  zeal.  The  whole  region 
•ordering  the  Mississippi  was  tilled  with  French  traders,  who  re- 
rarded  the  English  as  dangerous  rivals  and  were  ready  to  rejsort 
0  any  expedient  which  might  be  instrumental  in  their  expulsion 
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from  the  conutry.  Using  every  calumny  and  falsehood  that  malkM 
could  suggest,  to  excite  opposition  to  the  objects  of  their  jealon^ 
they  now  told  the  Indians  that  the  English  were  endeavoring  t( 
stir  up  civil  feuds  among  tliem,  whereby  they  might  fight  anc 
destroy  each  other.  They  still  insisted  that  the  long  delayer 
armies  of  France  would  soon  be  in  the  country,  and  to  keep  a]iv< 
this  oft  repeated  falsehood  the  traders  appeiu^  frequently  h 
French  uniforms,  representing  themselves  as  embassadors  of  th< 
King,  and  sent  forged  letters  bearing  the  royal  signature  t 
Pontiac,  urging  him  to  persist  in  his  ettbrts  against  the  commoi 
enemy. 

As  intimated,  Pontiac,  with  400  warriors,  in  the  Autumn  o 
1764  crossed  the  Wabash  to  \i8it  these  tribes  and  give  direction  t 
their  efibrts.  Unshaken  amidst  the  ruin  which  tlireatened  hi 
race,  with  tireless  energy  he  entered  the  villages  of  the  Miamii 
Kickapoos,  and  Piankishas,  and  breathed  into  them  his  owi 
unconquerable  spirit.  Eeceiving  from  them  promises  of  co-op^n 
tion,  he  next  directed  his  course  through  trackless  exiiauses  ol 
prairie  verdure,  to  the  homes  of  the  Illinois.  These  Indians,  repeal 
edly  subdued  by  surrounding  nations,  had  lost  their  warlik 
spirit,  and  were  reprimanded  by  Pontiac  for  their  want  of  zea 
Hastily  collecting  an  assemblage,  he  told  the  cowering  multitud 
that  ^^he  would  consume  them  as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry  gras 
on  the  prairies  if  they  hesitated  in  offering  assistance."  GHii 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  the  tardy  savages  drew  froi 
them  unanimous  assent  to  his  views,  and  promises  of  assistanc 
which  the  most  warlike  tribes  would  have  been  unable  to  perfoin 
Leaving  the  Illinois,  he  hastened  to  Fort  Chartres,  and  entere 
the  council  hall  with  a  retinue  of  400  warriors.  Assuming  th 
gravity  and  dignity  characteristic  of  his  race  on  public  occasioni 
he  addressed  the  commandant,  as  follows: 

'Tatlier,  we  haye  long  desired  to  see  you,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  takin 
you  by  the  band.  While  we  refresh  ourselves  with  the  sootning  incense  of  tl 
friendly  calumet,  we  will  recall  the  battles  fought  by  our  warriors  against  th 
enemy  wliich  still  seeks  our  overthrow.  But  while  we  speak  of  their  yak 
and  victories,  let  us  not  forget  our  fallen  heroes,  and  with  renewed  resolves  an 
more  constant  endeavors  strive  to  avenge  their  death  by  the  downfall  of  ou 
enemies.  Father,  I  love  the  French,  and  have  led  hither  my  braves  to  mah 
tain  your  authority  and  vindicate  the  insulted  honor  of  France.  But  you  mm 
not  longer  remain  inactive  and  sufier  your  red  brothers  to  contend  aloueagaini 
the  foe,  who  seek  our  common  destruction.  We  demand  of  you  arms  an 
warriors  to  assist  us,  and  when  the  English  dogs  are  driven  into  the  sea,  w 
will  again  in  p«ace  and  happiness  enjoy  with  you  these  fruitful  forests  an 
prairies,  the  noble  heritage  presented  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  our  ancestors.** 

St.  Ange',  being  unable  to  furnish  him  with  men  and  munitioni 
offered  in  their  stead  compliments  and  good  wilL  But  Pontiac 
regarding  his  mission  too  important  to  be  thus  rejected,  oom 
plained  bitterly  that  he  should  receive  such  x>oor  encouragem^i 
from  those  whose  wrongs  he  was  endeavoring  to  redress.  Hi 
warriors  pitched  their  lodges  about  the  fort,  and  such  were  th* 
manifestations  of  displeasure  that  the  commandant  apprehene< 
an  attack.  Pontiac  had  previously  caused  his  wives  to  prepare ; 
belt  of  wampun  more  than  six  feet  in  length,  interwoven  with  th* 
totems  of  the  different  tribes  and  villages  still  associated  witii  his 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  While  at  the  fort  this  was  assigns 
to  a  chosen  band  of  warriors  who  were  instructed  to  descend  thi 
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Mississippi,  aud  exhibiting  it  to  the  numerous  nations  living  on 
its  banks,  exhort  them  to  repel  all  attempts  which  the  English 
might  make  to  ascend  the  river.  They  were  further  requirtnl  to 
call  on  the  governor  of  New  Orleans  and  obtain  the  assistance 
which  St  Ange  had  refused.  Pontiac,  aware  that  the  Mississippi 
on  the  south,  and  the  Ohio  on  the  east  were  tlie  channels  by  which 
fllinois  was  most  accessible  to  the  English,  wisely  determined  to 
interpose  barriers  to  their  approach  by  these  great  highways. 
'Sot  long  after  the  departure  of  his  warriors,  tidings  were  received 
at  the  fort  which  verified  the  sagacity  and  correctness  of  his  anti- 
cipations. 

The  previous  spring  Major  Loftus,  with  a  force  of  400  men, 
sailed  from  Pensacola  to  Kew  Orleans^  for  the  purpose  of  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi  and  taking  possession  of  Fort  Chartres.   Being 
embarked  in  unwieldy  boats,  his  progress  was  slow,  and  when 
only  a  short  distance  above  the  town  he  was  unexpectedly  assailed 
l^'  the  waiTiors  of  Pontiac.    They  were  fired  upon  from  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which,  swollen  by  a  freshet,  had  inundated  its  banks 
and  formed  swampy  labyrinths,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
dislodge  tJie  foe.  Several  soldiers  were  killed  at  the  first  discharge, 
and  tlie  terrified  officei-s  immediately  deeiding  a  farther  advance 
impossible,  fell  back  to  Kew  Orleans.    Here  they  found  the  merri- 
inent  of  the  French  greatly    excited    at  their  discomfiture,  wliich, 
it  was  alleged,  had  been  caused  by  not  more  than  30  warriors, 
loftus^  smarting  under  the  ridicule,  boldly  accused  the  governor 
of  having  been  the  author  of  his  defeat,  though  there  was  not  the 
lightest  ground  for  such  suspicion.      As  the  result  of  fear,  from 
irhieh  he  had  not  yet  recovered,  he  likewise  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  Indians  intended  to  attack  him  on  his  return  on  the  river 
below^  and  petitioned  the  governor,  whom  he  had  just  accused  of 
collnaion  with  the  savages,  to  interi)08e  and  prevent  it.     The 
-French  officer,  with  a  look  of  contempt,  agreed  to  furnish  him 
"With  an  escort  of  French  solders,  but  Loftus,  rejecting  tliia  humil- 
iatiug  ofter,  declared  he  only  wanted  an  interpreter  to  confer  with 
the  Indians  whom  he  should  meet  on  the  way.    One  was  granted, 
aud  he  sailed  for  Pensacola,  leaving  the  forts  of  Illiuois  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  but  virtually  controlled  and  protected 
by  the  warriors  of  Pontiae.    After  this  abortive  oflfort  to  reach 
Fort  Chartres,  Captain  Pitman  sailed  from  Mobile  to  make  a  sec- 
ond attempt.    Hearing  in  New  Orleans  the  commotion  excited 
among  the  savages  by  the  messengers  of  Pontiac,  he  was  deterred 
from  proceeding  openly  without  an  escort.     It  however  occurred 
to  him   that  he  might  reach  his  destination  in  the  guise  of  a 
Frenchman,  by  going  with  a  company  of  Creole  traders,  but  owing 
to  the  great  danger  of  detection,  this  also  was  abandoned. 

In  the  meantime  the  ambassadors  of  Pontiac,  true  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  had  traversed  the  immense  forest  solitudes, 
watered  by  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  Mississippi,  reeking 
with  the  deadly  exhalations  of  poisonous  marshes.  Visiting  the 
tribes  scattered  over  this  vast  wilderness,  even  to  the  southern  ex- 
treme of  Louisiana,  whither  the  fame  of  Pontiac  had  preceded  them, 
they  infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  British  encroach- 
ments. Next  repairing  to  New  Orleans  to  demand  military'  aid, 
they  found  the  inhabitants  excited  over  the  transfer  of  their 
territory  to  the  dominion  of  Spain.   By  a  special  provision  New 
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Orleans  had  not  been  included  in  the  cession  made  to  England 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  now  they  had  just  learned  that  their 
parent  country  had  transferred  all  her  remaining  possessions  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  The  inhabitants  cordially  hated  the  Span- 
iards, and  their  i>atriotic  governor,  mortified  at  the  disgrace,  be- 
came the  victim  of  a  disease  that  shortly  afterward  caused  his 
death.  Bowed  with  disease  and  shame,  he  received  the  messen- 
gers of  Poutiac  in  the  council  hall  of  the  town.  Besides  the 
French  officials,  a  number  of  English  officers  were  present  at  the 
interview.  The  orator  of  the  Indian  deputation  was  a  Shawnee 
warrior,  who,  displaying  the  great  belt  of  wampum  and  pointing 
to  the  English,  said : 

"  Tliese  red*  dogs  have  crowded  upon  us  more  and  more,  and  when  we  ask  why 
they  do  it,  we  are  told  that  you,  our  French  fathers,  have  given  them  our  land. 
But  we  know  they  have  lied.  These  lands  are  neither  yours  nor  theirs,  and 
no  man  shall  give  or  sell  them  without  our  consent.  Fathers,  we  have  alwa^^s 
been  your  failhful  children,  and  we  have  come  to  obtain  from  you  arms  to  aid 
US  in  this  war.*' 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  the  governor  to  allay  the  animos- 
ity expressed  in  the  speech,  and  a  promise  to  furnish  them  with 
supplies  for  their  immediate  wants^  the  council  adjourned  till  the 
next  day.  When,  however^  it  again  assembled,  the  dying  gover- 
nor had  oreathed  out  his  life.  M.  Aubrey,  his  successor,  presided 
in  his  place.  After  one  of  the  Indian  orators,  accordii^g  to  the 
solemn  custom  of  his  people,  had  expressed  his  regret  for  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  governor,  a  Miami  chief  arose  and  said : 

'*  Since  we  last  sat  on  these  seats  we  have  heard  strange  words.  We  have 
learned  that  you,  whom  we  have  loved  and  served  so  well,  have  given  these 
lands  on  which  we  dwell  to  our  common  foe.  We  have  also  ascertained  that 
the  English  have  forbidden  you  to  send  traders  to  our  villages,  and  that  you, 
whom  we  thought  so  great  and  brave,  have  obeved  their  commands  like 
women,  leaving  us  to  die  and  starve  in  misery.  We  now  tell  you  again  that 
these  lauds  are  ours,  and  moreover  that  we  can  live  without  your  aid  and  hunt 
and  fish  and  fight  as  did  our  ancestors  before  us.  All  we  ask  is  the  guns,  the 
knives,  and  the  hatchets  we  have  worn  out  in  fighting  your  battles.'* 

To  these  home-thrusts  of  Indian  invective.  M.  Aubrey  could 
make  but  a  feeble  reply.  Presents  were  distriouted  among  tiiem, 
but  produced  no  effect  on  the  indignant  warriors,  and  on  the  mor- 
row they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  great  river. 

The  great  uifluence  of  Pontiac  in  niiuois  convinced  General 
Gage,  the  successor  of  General  Amherst,  that  as  long  as  the  posts 
of  Illinois  remahied  in  the  hands  of  French  officers  and  the  flag  of 
France  was  recognized  in  any  part  of  the  ceded  territory,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  eratlicate  from  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  phan- 
tom of  French  assistance.  He  therefore  determined  to  send  a 
force  westward  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  overcome  all  opposition, 
and  at  once  tenninate  the  war,  by  removing  the  cause.  After  the 
repulse  of  Loftus  the  southeni  route  to  Illinois  was  regarded  as 
impracticable,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  troops  by  way  of  the 
Ohio.  George  Croghan  and  Lieutenant  Frazer,  accompanied  by  a 
small  escort,  were  sent  in  advance  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  the 
advent  of  the  contemplated  expedition.  Croghan  had  for  years 
been  a  trader  among  the  western  tribes,  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
manly  character  had  won  the  respect  of  the  savages,  and  was  well 

fitted  for  the  discharge  of  this  important  trust    The  party  set  out 

■  ■  I  — 

•AUudlor  to  the  red  ooato  of  the  British  •oktlert 
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for  Fort  Pitt  in  February,  1765,  and  after  having  penetrated  snow- 
bound forests  and  moantaiu  defiles  during  the  rigors  of  a  severe 
winter,  they  arrived  safely  at  the  fort.  Here  Croghan  was  de- 
tained several  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  eonsultatiou 
with  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares,  along  whose  southern  border 
the  expedition  was  to  pass.  In  the  meantime,  feaiing  that  the 
delay  attending  his  negotiations  might  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  tribes  of  Illinois,  he  sent  Frazer  immediately  forward  to 
enter  upon  the  important  duties  with  which  they  had  been  en- 
tmsted.  The  icy  blockade  which  during  the  winter  had  obstructed 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  now  disappeared,  and  the  pai-ty  em- 
I'arking  in  a  canoe,  descended  with  the  current  of  the  river  near 
1,000  miles  without  encountering  op])osition.  But  when  a  landing 
was  eifected  the  followers  of  Pontiac  were  on  hand,  and  he  met 
with  a  reception  similar  to  that  accorded  to  Morris  the  previous 
autumn.  Buffeted  and  threatened  with  death,  he  abandoned  the 
object  of  his  visit,  and  fled  in  disguise  down  the  river  to  seek  a 
refuge  among  the  French.  The  universal  overthrow  which  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Indians  in  all  the  surrounding  regions, 
caused  them  to  look  upon  Illinois  as  sacred  ground,  and  hence 
their  determined  efforts  to  prevent  its  desecration  by  the  intru- 
sion of  their  hated  foe. 

The  English,  having  thus  far  failed  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the 

country  by  force  and  negotiations,  now  determined  to  try  their 

^d  at  conciliation.    They  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  intluence 

Verted  over  the  savages  in  this  way  by  the  French,  and  concluded 

^^t  their  own  efforts  might  be  attended  with  similar  results.    For 

^iB  purpose  they  secur<^  the  services  of  a  frenchman,  and  sent 

**itn  up  the  river  with  a  boat  load  of  goods,  which  he  was  instructed 

^^  distribute  among  the  Indians  as  presents  from  the  Enghsh. 

^^telligence  of  this  movement  traveled  far  more  rapidly  than  the 

^^pphes,  and  Pontiac  determined  that  they  should  subserve  his 

^Wn  interest  and  not  that  of  his  enemies.     He,  therefore,  watched 

^^e  arrival  of  the  boat,  and  no  sooner  had  a  landing  been  effected 

^^an  his  men  leax>ed  aboard,  and  having  flogged  the  Frenchman 

^nd  his  crew,  distributed  the  goods  among  themselves.     As  was 

^nstomar^*^,  these  supplies  were  soon  squandered  with  reckless 

X)rodigality,  and  the  savages  when  pressed  with  want  turned  to  the 

^fe^nch  for  assistance.     But  tlie  latter  were  now  expecting  the 

^mrival  of  a  British  force  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and 

tearing  that  punishment  might  oveitake  them  for  past  ofl'ences, 

concluded  it  best  to  withhold  their  assistance.    St  Ange  and  other 

officers,  also  believing  that  their  successors  would  soon  arrive, 

informed  them  that  hencetbrth  they  must  look  for  supplies  to  the 

English,  whose  good  will  it  was  now  their  interest  to  cultivate. 

Hunger  itself  is  more  iwwerlul  than  an  "army  with  bannei*s,^ 
and  when  the  savages  saw  other  disasters  equally  appalhng  and 
imminent,  the  most  resolute  warriors  began  to  hesitate  in  regiird  to 
the  further  prolongation  of  the  struggle.  Even  Pontiac,  whose 
masculine  fibre  and  enduring  fortitude  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
war  £aile<l  to  affect,  began  to  waver  when  he  learned  that  the  highest 
French  dignitaries  refused  to  grant  him  aid.  The  expectations 
which  had  so  long  nerved  his,  arm  were  fast  vanishing,  and 
with  a  sorrowful  heart  he  beheld  the  vast  civil  and  military  com- 
binationa  ke  had  formed^  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disintegration. 
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Deserted  by  allies  ou  every  hand,  there  was  no  place  of  reftige 
whither  he  might  fly  for  safety.  In  the  south  and  west  were  flerce 
tribes,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  people ;  firom  the  east  came 
an  overwhelming  foe  to  engulf  him,  while  the  north,  the  home  of 
his  children  and  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  activities  and  aspi- 
rations, was  under  the  guns  of  an  impregnable  fortress.  At 
present,  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  labyrinth  of  imx)end- 
ing  dangers,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  and  wait  a  future  day  of 
vengeance. 

Croghan,  having  completed  his  conference  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Pitt,  with  his  own  men  and  a  number  of  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
nee warriors,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1765,  started  down  the  Ohio. 
With  little  detention,  he  landed  ou  the  Illinois  shore,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.*  Soon  after  disembark- 
ing, he  was  unexpectedly  greeted  by  a  shower  of  bullets  proceed- 
ing from  tangled  thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  whereby  5  of 
his  men  were  killed  and  most  of  the  remainder  wounded.  Imme- 
diately following  the  explosion  of  musketry,  80  yelping  Kickapoos 
rushed  from  their  covert«,  and  disarming  the  English,  took  jKisses- 
sion  of  all  their  personal  eftect«.  When  thus  rendered  powerless, 
the  assailants  began  to  apologize  for  the  dastardly  attack.  They 
declared  to  Croghan  that  the  French  had  told  them  that  his  escort 
consisted  of  Oherokees,  their  mortal  enemies,  and  that  under  this 
false  impression,  they  had  made  the  assault.  This  pretext  was, 
however^  another  instance  of  the  deception  for  which  that  tribe 
was  distmguished.  Though  endeavoring  to  excuse  their  conduct 
on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  they 
had  dogged  Creghan  for  several  days,  and  knew  well  the  charac- 
ter of  lus  escort  With  less  government  over  themselves  than 
children,  and  fllled  with  the  instinct  of  devils,  their  real  object  waa 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  English  and  gratify  a  rabid  desire  for 
blood. 

Carefully  guarded  as  a  prisoner,  Croghan  was  conducted  up  the 
Wabash  to  Vincennes,  where,  fortunately,  he  met  with  a  number 
of  his  former  friends,  who  not  only  effected  his  release  but  sharply 
reprimanded  his  captors  for  their  unjustifiable  conduct.  From 
Vincennes  he  was  escorted  farther  up  the  river  to  Fort  Watanon 
and  enterta,ined  with  much  apparent  cordiality  by  Indians  with 
whom  he  had  been  previously  acquainted.  Here  he  spent  several 
days  in  receiving  and  shaking  hands  with  deputations  of  chiefs 
and  warriors  from  the  siurounding  region,  all  of  whom  were  appar- 
ently anxious  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  and 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  return  of  peace.  In  contrast  with  these 
evidences  of  good  will^  a  Frenchman  arrived  with  a  message  from 
a  chief  living  in  Illinois,  urging  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort  to  put  the  English  ambassador  to  death.  Despite  this  mur- 
derous request,  he  was  assured  by  his  savage  friends  tJbat  they 
would  not  only  protect  his  person,  but  assist  in  taking  x>ossession 
of  the  country  where  the  hostile  chief  resided.    XTnexi)ectedly  a 

**'  On  the  6th  of  June  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  Here  thep  found  a 
breastwork,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Indians.  Six  miles  f  ur^«t^  thejr 
encamped  at  a  place  called  the  *old  Shawnee  vlllaae,  *  upon  or  near  the  present  site 
of  Shawneetown,  which  perpetuates  its  name.  At  tiiis  place  they  remained  6dajs  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  friendly  intercouse  and  trade  with  the  Wabash  tribes ;  and 
while  here,  CoL  Ororhan  sent  messengers  with  dispatches  for  Lord  (Llent.  7)  Fraaer 
who  had  gone  from  Fort  Pitt  as  oommandant  at  Fort  ChartrM»  and  also  to  M.  St.  AofS^ 
the  fbrmerFreooh  oommandant,"— MonngiTi^  1,810. 
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messenger  next  came  from  St  Ange,  requesting  bim  to  visit  Fort 
Chartzes  and  adjust  affairs  preparatory  to  bis  witbdrawal  from 
the  fort.  As  this  was  in  accordance  ^ith  bis  intentions,  be  imme- 
diately set  out,  but  bad  not  proceeded  far  before  be  was  met  by 
Pontiac  and  a  nameroos  retinue  of  warriors.  Tbe  cbief  liad  come 
to  offer  terms  of  peace,  and  Crogban  returned  witb  bim  to  tbe  fort 
for  oonsnltation.  Tbe  cbiefs  and  warriors  of  tbe  surrounding 
iiations  also  met  in  council^  and  Pontiac,  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe 
fflultitade,  introduced  tbe  pipe  of  peace  and  expressed  bis  concur- 
venoe  in  the  friendly  sentiments  which  bad  been  interchanged  at 
the  f<Hrt  before  his  arrival.  He  declared  that  the  French  bad  misled 
him  with  the  statement  that  the  English  proposed  to  stir  up  the 
Cherokees  against  his  brethren  of  Illinois,  and  thus  reduce  them 
to  servitude.  The  English,  be  agreed,  might  take  possession  of 
Fort  Chartres  and  the  other  mibtary  posts,  but  sagaciously  inti- 
mated that  the  French  bad  never  x)urcbased  tlie  lands  of  tbe 
niinois,  and  as  tliey  Uved  on  them  by  sufi'erane^>  only,  their  sue- 
eettors  would  have  no  legal  right  to  their  i>ossession.  Tbe  amicable 
feelings  manifested  by  tlie  Illinois  chiefs  who  were  present, 
obviated  the  necessity  of  his  proceeding  farther  westward,  and  be 
next  directed  his  attention  to  the  tribes  of  the  northeast. 

Acoompauied  by  Pontiac  he  crossed  to  Fort  Miami,  and  dtiscend- 
ing  the  Manmee,  held  conferences  witb  tbe  ditterent  tribes  dwelling 
in  tbe  immense  forests  which  shelter  tbe  banks  of  tbe  stream. 
Passing  thence  up  tlie  Detroit,  he  arrived  at  the  fort  on  tbe  17th 
of  Angiist^  where  he  found  a  vast  concoiu*se  of  neighboring  tribes. 
The  fear  of  punishment,  and  tbe  long  privations  tliey  bad  suffered 
from  the  suspension  of  the  fur  trade,  liad  banished  every  thought 
ofliostiHty,  and  all  were  anxious  for  peace  audits  attendant  bless- 
ioj^s.  After  numerous  interviews  witb  different  tribes  in  tbe  old 
towu  haU,  where  Pontiac  first  essayed  the  execution  of  bis 
tieachery,  Groghan  called  a  final  meeting  on  the  27th  of  August, 
hutating  the  forest  eloquence  with  which  he  bad  long  been 
bmiliar,  he  thus  addressed  the  convocation : 

"CbiklreD,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  present  at  your  ancient 
QHiDcil  flre,  which  has  beeu  negleeted  for  some  time  past.  Since  then  high 
^Bds  hare  blown  and  raised  heavy  clouds  over  your  country.  I  now,  by  this 
btlt,  re-kiod1e  your  ancient  fires,  and  throw  dry  wood  upon  it,  that  the  blaze 
Dtty  uceud  to  heaven,  so  that  all  nations  may  see  it  and  know  that  you  live  in 
pcice  with  yonr  fiithers,  the  English.  By  this  belt  I  disperse  all  the  black 
ckwdsfrom  over  your  heads,  that  the  suu  may  sliine  clear  on  your  women 
Godchildren,  and  that  those  unborn  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  general 
pttce,  now  so  happily  settled  between  your  fathers,  the  English,  and  you  and 
ill  your  younger  brethren  toward  the  sunsettiug.*' 

Pontiac  replied: 

"Fither,  we  have  all  smoked  together  out  of  this  peace  pipe,  and  as  the 
Great  Spirit  has  brought  us  together  for  good,  I  declare  to  all  the  nations  that 
Ihtremade  peace  with  the  English.  In  the  presence  of  all  the  tribes  now 
^Miblcd,!  lake  the  King  of  England  for  my  fatlier,  and  dedicate  this  pipe  to 
^  nae,  that  thenceforth  we  may  visit  him  and  smoke  together  in  peace. 

The  object  of  Croghan's  visit  was  now  consummated,  but  before 
^  departed  he  exacted  from  Pontiac  a  promise  that  the  following 
spring  he  would  repair  to  Oswego  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Sir 
^iUmm  Johnson^  in  behalf  of  the  western  nations  associated  witb 
Mniinthe  war. 

^  In  the  meantime  a  hundred  Highlanders  of  tbe  42d  regiment, 
^^  veterans  whose  battle  cry  had  echoed  over  the  bloodiest 
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fields  of  America,  had  left  Fort  Pitt  auder  oommand  of  Gaptak 
Stirling,  and  descending  the  Ohio  undeterred  by  the  rigor  of  tke 
season,  arrived  at  Chartres  just  as  the  snows  of  early  winter  begia 
to  whiten  the  naked  forests.    The  flag  of  France  descended  £na 
tJie  rampart,  and  with  the  stem  courtesies  of  war  St.  Ange  yielded 
up  his  i)ost,  the  citadel  of  Illinois,  to  its  new  masters.    In  that 
act  was  consummated  the  double  triumph  of  British  power  in 
America.    England  had  crushed  her  hereditary  foe ;  France  in  her 
fall  had  left  to  irretrievable  ruin  the  savage  tribes  to  whom  her 
policy  and  self-interest  had  lent  a  transient  support."*  The  doomed 
nations  were  next  to  seal  their  submission  to  the  power  which  had 
wrought  their  ruin,  and  British  sway  would  be  complete. 

Keminded  of  his  promise  to  Croghan  by  the  leafy  drapery  of 
summer,  Pontiac  repaired  to  Oswego,  and  for  the  last  time  appeued 
before  tlie  representatives  of  English  sovereignty.  In  the  midst 
of  a  large  concoiu'se,  which  the  imi>ortance  of  the  occasion  had 
drawn  together,  he  arose  and  said :  ^^Father,  we  thank  the  Great 
Si)irit  wlio  has  given  us  this  day  of  bright  skies  and  genial  warmth 
to  consider  the  gi'eat  affairs  now  before  us.  In  his  presence,  and 
in  behalf  of  all  the  nations  toward  the  sunsetting,  of  which  I  am 
the  master,  I  now  take  you  by  the  hand.  I  call  upon  him  to  wit- 
ness, that  I  have  spoken  from  my  heart,  and  in  the  name  pf  the 
tribes  which  I  represent,  I  promise  to  keep  this  covenant  as  long 
as  I  live.^  Having  now  fulfilled  his  promise,  he  retired  from  the 
scene  of  his  humiliation  with  a  sad  heart.  Before  his  fierce  glance 
the  vail  which  hides  the  present  from  the  future  was  with<brawn, 
and  he  saw  his  people,  deceived  bj'  intruding  strangers,  driven 
from  the  home  of  their  ancestors  and  fleeing  westwaM  to  perish 
on  the  desert  with  hunger. 

After  the  treaty  he  returned  to  the  west,  and  for  three  years 
buried  his  disappointment  in  the  seclusion  of  its  dark  forests, 
providing  as  a  common  hunter  for  his  family.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  I7G9,  some  slight  disturbance  occurred  between  the 
Indians  of  Illinois  and  some  French  traders  living  in  and  around 
St.  Louis.  Simultaneously  Pontiac  appeared  in  the  excite<l  region, 
but  whether  he  was  connected  with  the  disturbance  is  not  known. 
The  English  evidently  regardetl  him  with  distrust,  and  determined 
to  take  his  life  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  drama  he  had 
formerly  enact'Cd.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  went  to  St  Louis  and 
called  on  his  old  friend  St  Ange,  then  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
giirrison.  For  this  purpose  he  arrayed  himself  in  the  uniform 
which  had  been  presented  him  by  Montcalm,  and  which  he  had  the 
good  taste  never  to  wear  except  on  important  occasions.  St  Ange 
and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  gave  him  a  conlial  wel- 
come, and  exerted  themselves  to  render  his  visit  agreeable.  He 
had  been  there  but  a  few  days  when  he  heard  that  there  was  a 
social  gathering  of  the  Indians  at  Cahokia,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  informed  his  friend  that  he  would  cross  over  and 
see  what  tliey  were  doing.  St  Ange,  aware  of  the  danger  he 
would  encounter,  endeavomi  to  disuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but 
the  chief  boasting  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  English,  departed. 
At  Cahokia  he  found  the  Indians  engaged  in  a  drunken  carousal, 
and  soon  becoming  intoxicated  himself,  started  to  the  neighboring 
woods,  and  shortly  afterward  was  heard  singing  magic  songs,  in 
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the  mystic  inflaence  of  which  he  reposed  the  greatest  coiifi- 
dence. 

There  was  an  English  trader  in  the  village  at  the  time,  who,  in 
conunoDwith  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  distrust,  and  while  the  oportiinitj-  was  favorable  deter- 
fflined  to  effect  his  destruction.  He  approached  a  vagabond  Indian 
of  theKaskaskia  tribe,  and  bnbedhim  with  aban*el  of  whiskey  to 
execute  his  murderous  intent.  The  assassin  approached  tlie  woods, 
and  Hi  a  favorable  moment  glided  up  behind  the  chief  and  buiied 
hi8  tomahawk  in  his  brain.  Thus  basely  terminated  the  caiTcer 
of  the  warrior,  whose  great  natural  endowments  made  him  the 
peatest  hero  of  his  race,  and  with  him  ended  their  last  great  struggle 
to  resist  the  inroads  of  civilized  men.  The  IxKly  was  soon  found, 
and  the  village  became  a  pandemonium  of  howling  savages.  His 
friends,  worse  than  brutalized  by  their  fiery  potations,  seized  their 
ttms  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  peri>etrator  of  the  murder,  but  the 
Illinois,  interposing  in  behalf  of  their  countryman,  drove  them 
from  the  town.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  retribution,  they 
lied  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  making  known  the  momentous 
intelligence,  a  war  of  extermination  was  declared  against  the 
ibettors  of  this  crime.  Swarms  of  Sacs,  Foxes,  Pottawatomies. 
and  other  northern  tribes  who  had  been  fired  by  the  eloquence  oi 
the  martyred  chief,  descended  to  the  plains  of  Illinois,  and  whole 
Tillages  were  extirpated  to  appease  his  shade.*  St.  Ange  pro- 
cnied  the  body  of  his  guest,  and  mindful  of  his  former  friendship 
hnried  it  with  the  honors  of  war  near  the  foi*t  under  his  command 
It  St  Louis.  His  proud  mausoleum  is  the  great  city  which  hos 
Bnee  risen  above  his  unknown  grave,  and  his  loud  requiem  the  din 
of  mdostry  and  the  tramp  of  thousands  descended  from  the  race 
he  hated  with  such  remorseless  rancor.  The  forest  solitudes 
thioogh  which  he  loved  to  wander  have  been  swept  away,  his 
Wriors  are  no  more,  and  the  rusty  relics  of  their  former  existence 
no  only  be  fonnd  in  the  cabinet  of  the  antiquary,  while  the  great 
nrer  which  floated  only  their  frail  canoes  is  now  beat  into  foam  by 
^powerful  enginery  of  the  passing  steamboat. 

Jftvvat  this  time  that  the  tragedy  before  described  on  the  Bock  of  St.  Louis  was 
Wttled,  whleb  has  alnoe  been  known  as  **8tarved  Rook." 
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Ghapteb  XV. 

17C5.78— ILLINOIS  AS  A  BRITISH  PROVINCE— PorfW 
Exodus  of  ilie  French — Their  Dislike  of  English  Law^  Ml 
Restoration  of  their  Oum  by  the  QttelH^  Bill — Land  Orants  I] 
BHtish  Commandants — Curious  Indian  Deeds — Conditan  of  tt 
Settlements  in  176G,  by  Captain  Pitman — Bradfifs  and  MeiUeM 
Expeditions  to  the  St.  Joseph  in  1777-78. 


It  was  on  the  lOtb  of  October,  1765.  that  the  ensign  of  Fianc 
was  replaced  on  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Chartres  by  the  flag  of  Gref 
Britain.  At  the  time  the  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  w^ 
assembled  in  prelimmary  congress  at  New  York,  dreaming  of  HI 
erty  and  independence  for  the  continent,  while  the  great  vallc 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  broad  rivers  mshing  from  tl: 
mountains  and  gathering  in  the  plain,  its  vaiSt  prairies  unsiirpassc 
for  theii:  wealth  of  soil,  its  boundless  primeval  forests  with  the 
deep  solitudes,  into  which  were  presently  to  be  summoned  tl 
eager  millions  of  many  tongues  to  build  their  happy  homes,  passe 
finally  from  the  dominion  of  France  under  the  yoke  of  Gre^ 
Britain.*  Besides  being  constnictively  a  part  of  Florida  for  ov< 
100  years,  during  which  time  no  Spaniard  set  foot  upon  her  sc 
or  rested  his  eye  upon  her  beautful  plains,  Illinois,  for  nearly  i 
years,  had  been  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  French,  their  pan 
settlements  slumbering  quietly  in  colonial  dex>endence  on  the  fa 
off  waters  of  the  Kaskaskia,  Illinois  and  Wabash.  But  the  Augl 
Saxon  had  gained  at  last  a  permanent  foot-hold  on  the  banks  c 
the  great  river,  and  a  new  life,  instinct  with  energy  and  progres 
was  about  to  be  infused  into  the  country. 

M.  Neyon  de  Villiers,  long  the  commandant  of  Fort  Ghartre 
kept  from  the  French,  and  particularly  the  Indians,  so  long  as  1 
could,  a  knowledge  of  the  cession  of  the  country  to  Great  Britai 
by  tbe  treaty  of  Paris,  and  finally,  when  it  had  gained  publicit 
and  when  the  iK)wer  and  influence  of  the  great  Indian  conspirat^ 
was  broken,  rather  than  dwell  under  the  detested  flag  of  the  coi 
queror,  he  abandoned  Illinois  in  the  summer  of  1764,  followed  I 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  to  New  Orleans.  The  command  of  tl 
fort  and  country  then  devolved  upon  M.  St  Ange  de  Bellerive, 
veteran  Canadian  officer  of  rare  tact  and  large  experience,  who,  4 
years  prior,  had  escorted  Charlevoix  through  the  West^  the  Josu 
traveler  mentioning  him  with  commendation.    His  position  require 
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skill  and  address  to  save  liis  feeble  colony  from  a  renewed  war 
vith  the  English,  and  from  a  general  massacre  by  the  incensed 
honles  of  savages  under  Pontiae  surrounding  him.    By  the  home 
government  he  had  been  advised  of  the  cession  to  the  British,  and 
ordered  to  surrender  the  country  upon  their  arrival  to  claim  it 
By  repeated  embassies  from  Pontiac  and  from  various  warlike 
tribes  toward  the  east,  he  was  importuned  for  assistance  against 
file  English,  and  unceasingly  tormented  by  the  Illinois  demand- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.    But  in  various  dexterous  ways,  he  put 
off  from  time  the  importunate  savages  with  fair  speeches  and  o<;ca- 
Sional  presents,  while  he  anxiously  awaited  the  coming  of  the  British 
garrison  to  take  possession  and  relieve  him  of  his  dilemna.*     After 
file  evacuation  of  Fort  Chartres,  he  also  retired  from  the  country, 
conducting  his  feeble  garrison  of  21  soldiers  to  the  infant  settle- 
ment of  St.  Louis,  where,  in  the  absence  of  any  Spanish  rule  as 
yet,  he  continaed  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  people  until  Noveml>er,  1770,  when  his  authority 
was  saperceded  by  Piemas,  commandant  under  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment   By  a  secret  treaty,  ratifiexl  November  3,  17G2,  the  king 
of  France  had  ceded  to  the  king  of  Spain  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  its  remotest  tributaries,  including  New  Orleans  ;  but 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Spain  w^as  not  enforced  in  Upper  Louis- 
iana until  1769.t    Prior  to  his  departure,  with  a  fatherly  care  and 
benevolent  intent,  St.  Ange  instituted  for  those  he  left  behind  iii 
Illinois  some  wise  and   salutory  regulations  regaixUng  titles  to 
tbeir  lands.^ 

The  exodus  of^the  old  Canadian  French  was  large  just  prior,and 
during  the  British  occupation.  Unwilling  to  dwell  under  the  flag 
of  their  hereditary  enemy,  many,  including  some  of  the  wealth- 
iwt  families,  removed  with  their  slaves  and  other  personal  etiects, 
mostly  to  Upper  Louisiana,  just  across  the  Mississippi,  and  settle<l 
itt  the  small  hamlet  of  St  Genevieve.  Others  joined  and  aided 
taclede  in  founding  the  present  great  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  site  of 
^hich  had  then  but  just  been  selected  as  a  depot  for  the  fur  com- 
pany of  Louisiana.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  foreign  lineage 
residing  in  the  Illinois  settlements  was  estimated  as  follows: 
White  men  able  to  bear  arms,  700 ;  white  women,  500 ;  their  chil- 
dren, 850;  negroes  of  both  sexes,  900;  total,  2,950.  Bythehegira, 
one-third  of  the  whites  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  blacks 
removed,  leaving  probably  less  than  2,000  souls  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  British  occupation,  during  which  the  influx  did  not 
inorethan  keep  pace  with  the  efflux.  Few  English  or  Americans 
even  visited  the  country  under  the  British  rule,  and  less  settled. 
Scarcely  an  Anglo-Saxon  (other  than  the  British  troops,  traders, 
officers  and  fevored  land  sx)eculators)  was  seen  there  during 
tiiis  time,  and  until  the  conquest  of  Clark  in  1778. 

Captain  Sterling,  of  the  42d  Koyal  Highlanders,  brought  out 
wifli  him,  and  in  taking  possession  of  Fort  Chartres,  published 
the  following  proclamation : 

"By  His  Excellency,  Thomas  Qnge,  Major-General  of  the  King's  armies, 
C«U)uel  of  the  22d  regiment,  General  commanding  in  chief  all  the  forces  of  His 
*«jeity  in  North  America,  etc.,  etc : 

^bis  letter  to  GoTernorD'Abbadie,  Sept.  9th. 
ts«*tte'8  ViiUey  of  the  Mtestesippl. 
tPeck'i  Annals  of  the  West. 
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"Whereas,  by  the  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  on  tlie  10th  of  February,  176S,t]M 
country  of  the  Illinois  has  been  ceded  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  taking 
possession  of  the  said  country  of  the  Illinois  by  troops  of  His  Majesty,  though 
delated,  has  been  determined  upon,  we  have  found  it  good  to  make  known  to 
the  inhabitants — 

"That  His  Majesty  grants  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  the  liberty  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  as  it  has  already  been  granted  to  his  subjects  in  Canada;  lie 
has  consequently  given  the  most  precise  and  effective  orders,  to  the  end  tint 
his  new  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Illinois  may  exercise  the  worship  of 
their  religion  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  same  mauner 
as  in  Canada; 

"  Tljat  His  Majesty,  moreover,  agrees  that  the  French  inhabitants,  or  othen, 
who  have  been  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  Kine,  may  retire  in  full  safetf 
and  freedom,  wherever  they  please,  even  to  New  Orleans,  or  any  other  part  cl 
Louisiana,  although  it  shoukl  happen  that  the  Spaniards  take  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  His  Catholic  Majesty ;  and  they  may  sell  their  estate,  provided 
it  be  to  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  and  transport  their  effects,  as  well  as  persons, 
without  restraint  upon  their  emigration,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  except 
in  consequence  of  debts  or  of  criminal  process; 

"  That  those  who  choose  to  retain  their  lands  and  become  subjects  of  His 
Majesty,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  the  same  security  for  their 
persons  and  effects  and  libertv  of  tnide,  as  the  old  subjects  of  the  Kiue; 

"That  they  are  commanded,  by  these  presents,  to  tjike  the  oath  of  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  His  Majesty,  in  presence  of  8ieur  Sterling,  Captain  of  the 
Highland  regiment,  the  bearer  hereof,  and  furnished  with  our  full  powers  foi 
this  purpose ; 

"  That  we  recommend  forcibly  to  the  inhabitants,  to  conduct  themselves  like 
good  and  faithful  subjects,  avoiding  by  a  wise  and  prudent  demeanor  all  cause 
of  complaint  against  them ; 

"  That  they  act  in  concert  with  His  Majesty's  officers,  so  that  his  troops  maj 
take  peaceable  possession  of  all  the  posts,  and  order  be  kept  in  the  country ;  by 
this  means  alone  they  will  spare  His  Majesty  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  force 
of  arms,  and  will  find  themselves  saved  from  the  scourge  of  a  bloody  war,  and 
of  all  the  evils  which  the  march  of  an  army  into  their  country  would  draw 
after  it." 

"  We  direct  that  these  presents  be  read,  published,  and  posted  up  in  the 
usual  places. 

"  Done  and  given  at  Headquarters,  New  York.  Signed  with  our  hand,  sealed 
with  our  seal  at  arms,  and  countersigned  by  our  Secretary,  this  80th  of  De- 
cember, 1764 

"Thomas  Gaob,  [L.  a] 

"  Btf  Bis  ExeeVencv: 

"G.  MatukiN." 

With  such  fair  and  liberal  coiicessions,  so  well  calculated  to  gajs 
the  favor  and  afi'ection  of  the  French,  and  stay  their  emigration, 
Captain  Sterling  began  the  government  of  this  isolated  colony. 
But  it  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  He  died  some  three 
months  after  his  arrival,  leaving  the  office  of  commandant  vacant 
Under  these  circumstances  their  former  beloved  commandant,  M. 
St.  Ange,  returned  to  Fort  Chartres  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office  until  a  successor  to  Captain  Sterling  should  be  sent  out 
Major  Frazer  was  next  sent  out  from  Fort  Pitt  He  exercised  a 
brief  but  arbitrary  power  over  the  settlements,  when  he  was  re- 
lieved by  a  Colonel  Keed,  who  i>roved  for  the  colonists  a  bad 
exchange.  For  18  months  he  enacted  the  petty  tyrant  by  a  series 
of  militaiy  oppressions  over  these  feeble  settlements,  which  were, 
by  reason  of  their  isolation,  entirely  without  redress.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  removed  and  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wil- 
kins,  who  anived  September  5,  17(>8.  He  brought  orders  for  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  justice  in  Illinois  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  adjustment  and  trial  of  all  controversies 
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eiisliiig  between  the  people  relating  to  debts  or  property,  either 
ml  mr  personaL 

On  the  2l8t  of  November,  1768,  Col.  Wilkins  issued  liis  procla- 
mation for  a  civil  administratioii  of  the  laws  of  the  country.     For 
this  purpose  he  appointed  seven   magistrates  or  judges,  from 
among  Uie  iieople,  as  a  civil  tribunal,  to  hold  monthly  terms  of 
court*    The  names  of  these  first  exponents  of  the  principles  of  the 
eommon  law  of  England  upon  the  soil  of  Illinois,  we  are  unable  to 
transmit.    A  term  of  this  court  was  held,  commencing  December 
6, 1768,  at  Fort  Chartres,  wliich  wiis  the  first  cx)inmon  law  juris- 
diction ever  exercised  within  the  present  limits  of  Illinois.    Al- 
though we  call  this  a  common  law  court,  it  was  in  point  of  fact  a 
very  nondescript  afiair.    It  was  a  court  of  first  and  last  resort — ^no 
appeal  lay  from  it.    It  was  the  highest,  as  well  as  lowest — the 
only  court  in  the  coimtry.     It  proved  anything  but  popular,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  honorable  judges,  themselve^^  taken 
from  among  the  people,  may  not  have  been  the  most  enlightened 
exponents  of  the  law.  The  people  were  imder  the  laws  of  England, 
but  the  trial  by  jury — that  great  bulwark  of  the  subject's  right, 
coeval  with  the  common  law  and  reiterated  in  the  British  Consti- 
tution—  the    French   mind  wsis  unable  to   appreciate,  particu- 
larly in  civil  trials.    They  thought  it  very  uiconsistent  that  the 
English  shoidd   refer  nice  questions    relating  to  the  rights  of 
property  to  a  tribunal  consisting  of  tailors,  shoemakers  or  other 
artisans  and  tradespeople,   for  determination,   rather   than  the 
JQdges  learned  in  the  law.    While  tluis  under  the  English  admin- 
istration civil  jurisprudence  was  sought  to  be  brouglit  nearer  to 
*e  people,  where  it  should  be,  it  failed,  because,  owing  to  the 
^^acliings  and  i)erhaps  genius  of  the  French  mind,  it  could  not  be 
'^nde  of  the  people.    For  near  90  years  had  these  settlements  been 
'^ed  by  the  dicta  and  decisions  of  theocratic  and  military  tribu- 
?*Hls,  absolute  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  but,  as  may  well  be 
^^^gined,  in  a  post  so  remote,  where  there  was  neither  wealth, 
^^ilture  nor  fashion,  all  incentives  to  oppress  the  colony  remained 
^f)rmant,  and  the  extraoixlinary  powers  of  the  priests  and  com- 
^^audants  were  exercised  in  a  patriarchal  spirit  which  gained  the 
*^^ve  and  implicit  confidence  of  the  people.    Believing  that  their 
^"rders  were  ever  right,  they  gave  themselves  no  trouble  or  pains 
^  review  their  acts.   Indeed,  many  years  later,  when  Illinois  ha<l 
passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  tlie  peri>lexed 
inhabitants,  unable  to  comprehend  the  to  them  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  republicanism,  begged  to  be  delivered  from  the  intoler- 
able burden  of  self-government  and  again  subjected  to  the  will  of 
a  military  commandant 

In  1774  the  English  Parliament  restored  to  the  people  their 
ancient  laws  in  civil  cases,  without  the  trial  by  jury ;  guaranteed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  rehabilitated  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy  with  the  privileges  stipidated  in  the  articles  of 
capitulation  of  Montreal  in  1760.  The  act  was  known  as  the 
"Quebec  bill,"  which  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  to  the  Mississippi,  including  all  the  French  inhabitants  at 
Detroit,  Mackinaw,  on  the  Wabash,  and  in  the  Illinois  country. 
Its  object  was  to  firmly  attach  these  remote  French  colonies,  as 
well  as  all  Canada,  to  the  English  government,  and  to  thwart  the 
rising  opposition  of  the  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  its 
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policy.    The  latter  strongly  disapprobated  it,  viewing  it  as  but 
another  stroke  of  ministerial  policy  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Freiick 
toward  their  subjugation.    The  colonists  were  then  openly  arrayed 
against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  home  government.    At  a  conv^- 
tion  held  at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  September  22, 1774,  it  was  resolved 
that  "As  the  very  extraonlinary  and  alarming  act  for  establishing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  French  laws  in  Canada  may 
introduce  the  French  or  Indians  into  our  frontier  to^vns,  we  recom- 
mend that  every  town  and  individual  in  this  country  should  be 
provided  with  a  proi)er  stock  of  military  stores,"  etc.    The  French 
colonists,  apprised  of  tlie  bitter  opposition  of  the  English  colonists 
to  the  Quebec  bill,  and  believing  that  Puritanism  was  inclined  to 
deprive  them  of  the  religious  privileges  gi-anted  by  it,  were  boimd 
the  closer  to  the  support  of  the  government  during  the  first  years 
of  the  revolutionary  war.    It  is  asserted  that  the  French  supphed 
Indian  war  paities  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  commit  depre- 
dations ui>on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  English  settlements.* 

After  the  acquisition  of  New  France  by  Great  Britain,  the  king, 
by  his  proclamation  of  October  7th,  1763,  forbade  his  subjects 
"making  any  purchases  or  settlements  whatever,  or  taking  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  lands  beyond  the  sources  of  any  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  oc^an  from  the  west  or  northwest." 
The  policy  was  to  reserve  this  vast  and  fertile  region  as  a  hunting 
ground  for  the  Indians,  and  by  means  of  the  lakes  place  within 
British  control  their  enormous  fur  and  peltry  trade ;  to  confine  the 
English  colonies  to  the  seaboard  within  the  reach  of  British  ship- 
ping, which  would  be  more  promotive  of  ti-ade  and  commerce, 
while  the  granting  of  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  remote  interior,  it 
was  apprehendexl,  would  tend  to  separate  and  render  indei)endent 
the  people,  who  would  want  to  set  up  for  themselves.t 

Notwithstanding  this  policy  of  the  home  government,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  Colonel  Wilkins'  administration  was  the  won- 
derful liberality  with  which  he  parceled  out  the  ri(;h  domain  over 
which  he  ruled  in  large  tracts  to  his  favorites  in  Illinois,  Philadel- 
phia and  elsewhere,  without  other  consideration  than  the 
requiring  of  them  to  re-convey  to  him  an  interest.  Under  the 
proclamation  of  the  king,  dated  October  7, 1763,  the  taking  or  pur- 
chasing of  lands  from  the  Indians  in  any  of  the  American  colonies 
was  strictly  forbidden,  without  special  leave  or  license  being  first 
obtaine<l.  In  view  of  this  prohibition,  Colon(»l  \Yilkins  and  some 
others  of  the  commanders  during  the  British  occupation  of  Illinois, 
from  1765  to  1775,  seem  to  have  consi<lered  the  property  of  the 
French  absent^ics  as  actually  forfeited,  and  granted  it  away.  But 
this  transaction  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  king ;  by  no 
ofiicial  act  was  this  proi>erty  in  any  manner  annexed  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  Tnie,  under  the  laws  of  England,  an  alien  could  not 
hold  land,  yet  to  divest  his  title,  and  cause  it  to  become  escheated, 
a  process  in  the  nature  of  an  inquisition  was  necessary.  Did  not 
the  same  nde  apply  in  the  case  of  a  conquered  country  before  the 
forfeiture  of  the  lands  of  an  absentee  became  complete! 

Colonel  Wilkins'  grants  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  acres. 
One  became  afterwards  somewhat  notorious.       It  was   made  to 
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John  Baynton,  Samuel  Wharton  and  George  Morgan,  merchants 
of  Philadelphia— who,  ^^  trading  in  this  country,  liave  greatly  con- 
^"-f  tribated  to  his  majesty's  service'' — "for  range  of  cattle  and  for 
^'~4  tOling  grain,"  said  to  contain  13,986  acres,  but  the  metes  and 
•*■'-«  boonds  disclosed  it  to  cover  some  30,000  acres.*  It  was  a  mag- 
nifioent  domain,  lying  between  the  villages  of  Kaskaskia  and 
Prairie  du  Bocher,  in  the  present  county  of  Randolph.  The  con- 
vej'ance  opens  ana  closes  with  the  flourislies  of  the  period :  '^  John 
'»'-  •!  WiUdns,  Esq.,  lieutenant  colonel  of  his  majesty's  18th,  or  royal 
^4  regiment  of  Ireland,  governor  and  commandant  throughout  the 
"^"^l  Iflinois  country-,  sends  greeting,"  etc.,  etc.,  whereunto  he  "  set  his 
baud  and  seal-at-arms  at  Fort  Ohartres,  this  12th  day  of  April,  in 
"^1  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign,  Loi-d  George  the  Third, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,"  etc.,  etc.^  17G9.  A 
condition  Is  annexed  that  "The  foregoing  be  void  if  disaijproved 
^*  -■     of  by  his  miyesty  or  the  commander-m-chief." 

On  the  25th  of  June  following,  at  Fort  Chartres,  George  Morgan 
and  J.  Kamsey  executed  an  instrument  of  writing,  reciting  a 
number  of  grants  besides  the  foregoing,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  grantees,  wherein  in  consideration  of  Colonel  John  Wilkins, 
"the  better  to  promote  the  said  service,  has  agreed  to  be  interested 
one  sixth  part  therein,"  they  "engage  that  each  of  the  before  men- 
tioned persons  shall  assign  over  to    the  whole,  and  to  Colonel 
Wilkins.  five-sixth  parts  thereof,"  etc.    For  the  better  carrymg 
out  of  their  plans,  the  British  officers,  and  their  grantees  perhaps, 
^mmitted  a  wanton  outrage  on  the  records  of  the  ancient  French 
^J'ants  at  Kaskaskia,  destroying  to  a  great  extent  their  regidar 
^hain  of  title  and  conveyances.! 
By  act  of  congress  of  1788,  the  Governor  of  the  Korth western 
^Tritory  was  authorized  to  confirm  the  possessions  and  titles  of 
/^^e  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  other  settlers  on  the 
^Jiblic  lands,  who,  on  or  before  1788,  had  professed  themselves 
^itizens  of  the  United  States,  or  any  one  of  them.    Governor  St, 
V^lair  confirmed  many  of  these  grants  in  a  verj-  loose  manner, 
Sometimes  by  the  bundle.    But  this  British  grant  of  30,000  acres, 
^hich  had  been  assigned  to  John  Edgar,  was  patented  by  the 
Governor  to  Edgar  and  his  (the  Governor's)  son,  John  Murray  St. 
^•lair,  to  whom  Edgar,  previous  to  the  confiimation,  had  conveyed  a 
moiety  by  deed.    Much  fault  was  found  with  this  and  many  other 
transactions,  and  some  grave  charges  were  made  by  Michael  Jones 
and  E.  Backus,  U.  S.  land  commissioners  for  the  district  of  Kas- 
kaskia, as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  confirmation  of  innumerable 
old  land  grants.      But  the  title  to  the  claun  in  question  was  after- 
ward continued  by  the  U.  S.  Govenmient  to  Edgar  and  St.  Clair, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  report  of  the  commissioners.  Edgar 
was  for  many  years  tlie  largest  land  holder  and  richest  man  in 
Illinois.    He  had  deserted  the  British  naval  service,  and  in  1784 
came  to  Kaskaskia  with  a  stock  of  goods. 

At  an  Indian  council  held  at  Kaskaskia,  in  1773,  an  association 
of  Enghsh  traders  and  merchants,  styling  themselves  ^^lllinois 
Land  Company,"  obtained,  July  5th,  from  ten  chiefs  and  head  men 
of  the  Kaskaskias,  Cahokias,  and  Peorias,  by  a  curiously  signed 
deed,  two  inunense  tracts  of  land,  the  first 

^ilmerfcao  SUite  Papers,  vol.  11,  Public  Lands.  ^— ^— — . 
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'*  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  creek,  called  by  the  French  th 
of  Mary,  being  about  a  league  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  rirer ; 
a  northward  of  east  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Hilly  Plains,  eight  lea^ 
thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;  thence  the  same  course,  in  a  din 
to  the  Crabtree  Plains,  seventeen  leagues,  or  thereabouts,  be  the  same  n 
less ;  thence  the  same  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  a  remarloible  place  km 
the  name  of  the  Big  Buffalo  Hoofs,  seventeen  leagues,  or  thereabouts, 
same  more  or  less ;  thence  the  same  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Sal 
creek,  about  seven  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;  thence  crossing  tl 
creek,  about  oue  league  below  the  ancient  Shawneestown,  in  an  e 
or  a  to  the  north  of  cast  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  rivcr  Ohio,  aboi 
leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  thence  down  the  Ohio,  by  the 
courses  thereof,  until  it  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi,  about  thi] 
leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  and  then  up  the  Mississippi,  by  the 
courses  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  thirty-three  leagues,  or  there 
be  the  same  more  or  less." 

This,  it  will  be  perceived  by  tracing  the  line,  included  1 
twelve  of  the  most  southerly  counties  in  the  State. 
The  other  tract  was  bounded  as  follows : 

'^Begiuniug  at  a  place  or  point  in  a  direct  line  opposite  to  the  mouth 
Missouri  river ;  thence  up  the  Mississippi,  by  the  several  courses  thei 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  about  six  leagues,  be  the  same  more  * 
and  then  up  the  Illinois  river,  by  the  several  courses  thereof,  to  Chief 
Gkirlick  creek,  about  ninety  leagues  or  thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  < 
then  nearly  a  northerly  course, lu  a  direct  line,  to  a  certain  place  rema 
beiu^  the  ground  on  which  an  eugagemeut  or  battle  was  fought,  abou 
or  fitty  years  ago,  between  the  Pewuria  and  Riuard  ludiaus.  about  50  1 
be  the  same  more  or  less;  thence  by  the  same  course,  in  a  direct  line, 
remarkable  hills,  close  together,  iu  the  middle  of  a  large  prairie  or  plaiu 
forty  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;  thence  a  north-east  course,  in  a 
line,  to  a  remarkable  spring,  known  by  the  Indians  by  the  name  of 
Spring,  about  fourteen  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  thence  in  th 
course,  in  a  direct  line,  to  a  great  mountain  to  the  northward  of  White  '. 
Plain, about  fifteen  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  thence  nearly  a 
west  course,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  about  forty  leag 
the  same  more  or  less." 

The  consideration  recited  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  wac 
blankets,  260  stroudes,  350  shirts,  150  pairs  of  stroud  an< 
thick  stockings,  150  stroud  breechcloths,  500  lbs.  of  gunpc 
4,000  lbs.  of  lead,  1  gross  of  knives,  30  lbs.  of  vermilion, 
gunflints,  200  lbs.  of  brass  kettles,  200  lbs.  of  tobacco,  3  do 
looking-glasses,  1  gross  gun  wonns,  2  gross  awls,  1  groe 
steels,  10  doz.  of  gartering,  10,000  lbs.  of  lour,  500  bus.  of  I 
corii^  12  horses,  12  homed  cattle,  20  bus.  of  salt,  20  guns, 
shillings  iu  money.  This  deed  was  duly  signed  by  the  1 
chiefs  and  attested  by  the  names  of  ten  persons,  and  was  rec 
in  the  ofUce  of  a  notary  public  at  Kaska^kia,  September  2d, 
The  transaction  was  ejected  for  the  Illinois  Land  Company 
member  named  WilUam  Murray,  then  a  trader  in  the  I 
country.  There  belonged  to  it  two  members  in  London,  1 
Philadelphia,  two  in  Lancaster,  three  iu  various  counties  of 
sylvania,  one  in  Pittsburg,  and  George  Castler  and  James  Kn 
merchants  of  the  Illinois  countiy.  The  names  indicate  the  me 
to  have  been  mostly  Jews. 

In  1775,  Louis  Viviat,  a  merchant  of  the  Illinois  country,  i 
as  tlte  agent  of  an  association  denominated  the  Wabasn 
Company,*  obtained  by  a  deed  dated  October  18th,  from  i 
Piankesbaw    chiefs,  immense  tracts  of  land  lying  on  both  sic 

*We  recognize  In  this  compaDy  some  of  the  same  names  as  in  the  lilinols  Com 
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tlie  Ouabach  river,  oue  commencing  at  Cat  river  52  leagues  above 
Tincennes,  to  Point  Coupee,  with  40  leagues  iu  width  ou  the  east 
Bkle  and  30  leagues  (90  mile«)  on  the  west  side — Illiuois.  Another 
tract,  also  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
White  river,  to  the  Ohio,  50  leagues,  and  extending  40  leagues  into 
Indiana  and  30  into  Illinois.  The  number  of  acres  contained  in 
these  grants  was  about  37,497,600.  The  consideration  was  much 
the  same  as  recited  in  the  other  purchases.  The  deed  was  regis- 
tered, as  the  other,  at  Kaskaskia. 

The  title  thus  acquired  to  enormous  bodies  of  fertile  lands,  was 
eontrary  to  the  King's  proclamation,  and  at  best  imperfect.  But 
it  was  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  the  establishment  of  their 
independence  that  frustrated  the  schemes  of  these  iK)weri'id  com- 
panies. Their  grants  might  otherwise  have  been  i)ei*fected  by  the 
King.  In  1780  (April  29th),  the  two  land  companies  eft'ected  a 
coDi^oHdation  under  the  style  of  "The  United  Illinois  and  Wabash 
Laud  Companies."  Through  their  agents  they  now  applied  to 
congress  repeatedly  for  a  recognition  and  confirmation  of  their 
Indian  grants,  in  part  at  least,  their  efforts  running  through  a 
period  of  20  years— 1787,  1791,  1797,  1804  and  1810;  but  that  body 
vas  firm,  and  all  their  applications  were  rejected. 

We  here  give  some  valuable  extracts  from  an  old  English  rei>ort 
ot  108  pages,  entitled,  ^^he  present  state  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi,"  by  Captain  Phillip  Pitman,  published 
*t  London  in  1770.    Captain  Pitman  was  engineer  in  the  British 
^tmy  and  was  sent  out  to  make  a  survey  of  the  forts  and  report 
tUe  condition  of  the  villages  and  improvements  in  these  newly 
Required  territories  of  the  British  crown.    This  work  is  a  docu- 
^tient  of  rare  value,  filling  up,  as  it  does  in  a  measure,  a  hiatus 
iti  Illinois  history  lor  which  there  are  no  other  authentic  soiux^es 
^^f  information.    He  visited  Illinois  in  1766.    Of  Kaskaskia,  he 
ivea  the  fcdlowing  description : 


'*  The  Tillage  of  Notre  Dame  de  Casoosquias  is  In'  far  the  most  cousiderable 
Settlement  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  from  its  number  of  inhabi- 
tants as  from  its  advantageous  situation.  *  *  *  «  * 

**  Moos.  Paget  was  the  first  who  Introduced  water-mills  In  this  country,  and 
lie  constructed  a  very  fine  one  on  the  river  Cascasquias,  which  was  botli  for 

¥  rinding  corn  and  sawing  boards.  It  lies  about  oue  mile  from  the  village, 
he  min  proved  fatal  to  him,  being  killed  as  he  was  working  it,  with  two 
negroes,  b^  a  party  of  the  Cherokces,  in  the  year  1764. 

"  The  principal  buildings  are  the  church  and  Jesuits*  House,  which  has  a 
small  chapel  adjoining  it ;  these,  as  well  as  some  other  houses  in  the  village, 
are  built  of  stone,  and,  considering  this  part  of  the  world,  make  a  very  good 
appearance.  The  Jesuits'  plantation  consisted  of  240  arpents  (an  arpent  is 
85-100  of  an  acre)  of  cultivated  laud,  a  very  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  brewery ; 
Hi  hich  was  sold  by  the  French  commandant,  after  the  countnr  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  for  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

**  Mons.  Beauvais  was  the  purchaser,  who  is  the  richest  of  the  English  sub- 
jects in  this  countr}' ;  he  keeps  80  slaves;  he  furnishes  86,000  weight  of  fiour  to 
the  King's  magazine,  which  was  only  part  of  the  harvest  lie  reaped  in  one  year. 
Sixty-five  (kmilies  reside  iu  this  village,  beside  merchants,  other  casual  people, 
sad  slaves.  The  fort,  which  was  burnt  down  iu  October,  1766,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  rock  opposite  the  village  and  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  au  oblong  quadrangle,  of  which  the  extreme  polygon  measured 
21M)  by  351  feet  It  was  built  of  very  thick  square  timber,  and  dove-tailed  at 
the  angles.  An  officer  and  twenty  soldiers  are  quartered  in  the  village.  The 
officer  governs  the  inhabitants,  under  the  direction  of  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Chartres.     Here  are  also  two  companies  of  militia." 
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Prairie  du  Boclier — <<  La  Prairie  des  Bodies''— -is  described  u 
being 

**  About  17  [14]  miles  from  Cascasjquias.    It  is  a  small  yillag^e,  coDsisting  of 
22  dwelling  houses,  all  of  wliicti  are  inhabited  by  as  mauy  families.    Here  is  a 
little  chapel,  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  at  Fort  Chartres.    The 
inhabitants  are  yerv  industrious,  and  raise  a  great  deal  of  com  and  every  klud 
of  stock.    The  Tillage  is  two  miles  from   Fort  Chartres.    [This  was  JJiUk 
Village^  which  was  a  mile  or  more  nearer  than  the  Fort]    It  takes  its  name 
from  its  situation,  being  built  under  a  rock  that  runs  parallel  with  the  rifer 
Hississsippi  at  a  league  distance,  for  40  miles  up.    Here  is  a  compftny  of  militia^ 
the  Captain  of  which  regulates  the  police  of  the  village. 

**  Saint  Philiipe  is  a  small  village  about  five  miles  from  Fort  Chartres,  on  the 
road  to  Eaoquias.  There  are  about  sixteen  houses  and  a  small  church  standing ; 
all  of  the  inhabitants,  except  the  Captain  of  the  militia,  deserted  it  in  1705,  and 
went  to  the  French  side,  (Missouri.)  The  Captain  of  the  militia  has  about 
twenty  slaves,  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  water-mill  for  com  and  planks. 
This  village  stands  on  a  very  fine  meadow,  about  one  mile  from  the  Mis- 
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*'  The  village  of  Saint  Famllle  de  Kaoquias  (Cahokia)  is  generally  reckoned 
fifteen  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres  and  six  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  It  stands  near  the  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  marked  from 
the  river  by  an  island  (Duncan's)  two  leagues  long.  The  village  is  opposite 
the  center  of  this  island ;  it  is  long  and  straggling,  b^injg  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  contains  forty-five  dwelling  houses,  and  a  church 
near  its  center.  The  situation  is  not  well  chosen,  as  in  the  floods  it  is  generally 
overflowed  two  or  three  feet  deep.  This  was  the  first  settlement  on  the  Mis- 
sissipoi.  The  land  was  purchased  of  the  savages  by  a  few  Canadians,  some  of 
whom  married  women  of  the  Kaoquias  nation,  and  others  brought  wives  from 
Canada,  and  then  resided  there,  leaving  their  children  to  succeed  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  place  depend  more  on  hunting  and  their  Indian  trade  than 
on  agriculture,  as  they  scarcely  raise  corn  enough  for  their  own  consumption ; 
they  have  a  ^reat  plenty  of  poultry  and  good  stocks  of  horned  cattle. 

'*  The  mission  of  St.  Sulpice  had  a  very  fine  plantation  here,  and  an  excellent 
house  built  on  it.  They  sold  this  estate,  and  a  very  good  mill  for  corn  and 
planks,  to  a  Frenchman  who  chose  to  remain  under  the  English  government. 
They  also  disposed  of  thirtv  negroes  and  a  good  stock  of  cattle  to  diflferent 
people  in  the  country,  and  returned  to  France  in  1764.  What  is  called  the 
fort,  is  a  small  house  standing  in  the  center  of  the  village.  It  dififers  nothing 
from  the  other  houses,  except  in  being  one  of  the  poorest.  It  was  formerly 
inclosed  with  high  palisades,  but  these  were  torn  down  and  buQit.  Indeed  a 
fort  at  this  place  could  be  of  but  little  use.*' 

Eegardiug  the  soil,  products  and  commerce,  of  the  colony,  Pitt- 
man  says: 

"  The  soil  of  this  country,  in  general,  is  very  rich  and  luxuriant ;  it  produces 
all  kinds  of  European  grains,  hops,  heinp,  flax,  cotton  and  tobfux:o,  and 
European  fruits  come  to  great  perfection.  The  inhabitants  make  wine  of  the 
wild  grapes,  whioh  is  very  inebriating,  and  is,  in  color  and  taste,  very  like  the 
red  wme  of  Provence. 

In  the  late  wars,  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana  were  sup- 
plied with  flour,  beef,  wines,  hams  and  other  provisions,  from  this  country.  At 
present  its  commerce  is  mostly  confined  to  the  pcltrv  and  furs,  which  are  got 
in  traffic  from  the  Indians ;  for  which  are  received  in  return  such  European 
commodities  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  that  commerce  and  the  support  of  its 
inhabitants." 

Of  the  Indians,  he  says : 

"  The  principal  Indian  nations  in  this  country  are,  the  Cascasquiaa,  Kabo- 

?uias,  Mitchigamias,  and  Peoyas;  these  four  tribes  are  generally  called  the 
ilinois  Indians.  Except  in  the  hunting  seasons,  they  reside  near  the  English 
settlements  in  this  country.  They  are  a  poor,  debauched,  and  detestable 
people.  They  count  about  350  warriors.  The  Panquichas.  Mascoutins,  Mi- 
amies,  Eickapous,  and  Pyatonons,  though  not  very  numerous,  are  a  brave  and 
warlike  people.** 

Of  old  Fort  Chartres,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  which  was  re-built  by  the  French  government  in  1756, 
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during  the  French  and  English  war  in  America,  Captain  Pitman 
famishes  the  following  description: 

"  Fort  Chartrea,  when  it  belonged  to  France,  was  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  Olinoia.    The  headquarters  of  the  English  commanding  officer  is  now 
liere,  who,  in  fact,  is  the  arbitrary  governor  of  the  country.    The  fort  is  an 
irregular  quadrangle ;  the  sides  of  the  exterior  polvgon  are  490  feet.    It  is 
boilt  of  stone,  and  plastered  over,  and  is  only  designed  as  a  defense  against  the 
IndiaDs.    The  walls  are  two  feet  two  inches  thick,  and  are  pierced  with  loop- 
kolei  at  regular  distances,  and  with  two  port-holes  for  cannon  in  the  facies  and 
two  io  the  flanks  of  each  bastion.    The  ditch  has  never  been  finished.    The 
entrance  to  the  fort  is  through  a  very  handsome  rustic  gate.    Within  the  walls 
is  a  banquette  raised  three  feet,  for  the  men  to  stand  on  when  they  fire  through 
the  loop  holes.    The  buildings  within  the  fort  are,  a  commandant's  and  a  com- 
missary's house,  the  magazine  of  stores,  corps  de  garde,  and  two  barracks ; 
these  oocupj  the  square.    Within  the  gorges  of  the  bastion  are  a  powder  mag- 
iiiDe,a  bake  house,  and  a  prison,  in  the  floor  of  which  are  four  dungeons,  and 
in  the  upper,  two  rooms,  and  an  out-house  belonging  to  the  commandant.    The 
commandant's  house  is  thirty-two  yards  long  and  ten  broad,  and  contains  a 
kitchen,  a  dining-room,  a  bea-chamber,  one  small  room,  flve  closets  for  serv- 
ants, and  a  cellar.    The  commissary's  house  (now  occupied  by  officers)  is  built 
on  the  flame  line  as  this,  and  its  proportion  and  the  distribution  of  its  apart- 
ments are  the  same.    Opposite  these  are  the  store-house  and  the  guard-house ; 
they  are  each  thirty  yards  long  and  eight  broad.    The  former  consists  of  two 
krgp  store-rooms,  (under  which  is  a  large  vaulted  cellar,)  a  large  room,  a  bed- 
chtmber,  and  a  closet  for  the  store-keeper ;  the  latter  of  a  soldiers'  and  officers' 
^ard-rooni,  a  chapel,  a  bed-chamber,  a  closet  for  the  chaplain,  and  an  artillery 
^jne-room.    The  lines  of  barracks  have  never  been  finished ;  they  at  present 
insist  of  two  rooms  each  for  officers,  and  three  for  soldiers;  they  are  each 
^Wenty  feet  square,  and  have  betwixt  a  small  passage.    There  are  fine  spacious 
^c  Its  over  each  building  which  reach  from  end  to  end ;  these  are  made  use  of  to 
|odj^  regimental  stores,  working  and  entrenching  tools,  <&c.    It  is  generally 
^^tievod  that  this  is  the  most  convenient  and  best  built  fort  in  North  America. 
*    *    In  the  year  1764,  there  were  about  forty  families  in  the  village  near 
^lie  fort,  and  a  parish  church,  seived  by  a  Fninciscan  friar,  dedicated  to  St. 
^nne.    In  the  following  year,  when  the  English  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
'^Ty,  they  abandoned  their  houses,  except  three  or  four  families,  and  settled  in 
^he  villages  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  choosing  to  continue  under  the 
French  government." 

In  1756,  when  the  fort  was  rebuilt,  the  intervening  distance 
t»  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  some  900  yards.  A  sand  bar 
was  forming  opposite,  to  which  the  river  was  fordable.  At  the 
time  of  Captain  Pitman's  visit,  the  current  had  cut  the  bank  away 
to  within  80  yards  of  the  fort,  the  sand  bar  hiid  become  an  island 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cottoiiwoods,  and  the  intervening 
channel  was  40  feet  deep.  The  great  freshet  of  1772,  which  inun- 
dated the  American  Bottom,  produced  such  havoc  ui)on  the  bank 
that  the  west  walls  and  2  bastions  were  precipitated  into  the  rag- 
hig  current  of  the  mighty  river.  The  British  garrison  abandoned 
it  and  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Fort  Gitge,  on  tlie  bluff  of  the 
Easkiiskia,  opposite  the  ancient  village  of  that  name,  to  which  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed.  Since  then  the  great  citadel  of 
New  France  has  been  a  ruin.  Those  of  its  walls  which  escaj)ed 
destruction  by  the  flood,  were  in  great  part  hauled  away  by 
the  neighboring  villagers  for  building  purposes.  In  1820  the 
ruins  were  visited  by  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck  and  Mr.  Hanson  of 
Illinois,  who  made  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  plan  for  the  Illinois 
and  Missouri  Gazetter.  Many  of  the  rooms,  cellars,  parts  of  the 
walls,  showing  the  opening  for  the  large  gate,  port-holes,  &c.,  were 
still  found  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The  exterior  line 
of  the  walls  measured  1447  feet.    By  1850,  a  dense  forest  siu:- 
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rounded  and  covered  the  ruins,  and  trees,  3  feet  in  diameter,  ha4 
grown  up  within  the  crumbling  walls.* 

Fort  Gage,  which  continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Brit- 
ish while  they  occupied  the  country,  was,  in  shape,  an  oblong  par- 
allelogram, 280  by  251  feet^  built  of  large  squared  timbers.    In  1773 
the  British  garrison  consisted  of  only  20  soldiers  and  an  officer- 
In  the  village  of  Kaskaskia  were  organized  2  small  companies  o£ 
well  disciplined  French  militia.    When  George  Rogers  Clark,  i  ib 
1778,  ettected  the  bloodless  conquest  of  Illinois,  not  a  British  sol- 
dier was  on  garrison  duty  in  the  country.    M.  Rocheblave,  a  French.^ 
man,  was  in  command  as  the  British  governor.    He  occupied  Fort> 
Gage,  and  in  Kaskiiskia  the  French  militia  was  kept  in  good  orders 
We  find  no  chronicle  of  how  long  Colonel  Wilkins  remained  im. 
command,  or  when  the  last  remnant  of  the  British  garrison  took  up 
its  line  of  departure.    It  is  highly  probable  that  these  withdrawal* 
were  made  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

The  Illinois  French  were  remote  from  the  main  theatre  of  the 
revolutionary  war;  and  while  they  had  i)erhap8  little  sympathy 
with  the  object  for  which  the  colonies  struggled,  their  hati^  of 
their  hereditary  foe  was  active.  In  1777,  Thomas  Brady,  whom 
they  commonly  called  "  Monsieur  Tom,  "  a  courageous  and  enter- 
prising Peniisy  I  vanian  who  had  wandered  out  to  Cahokia,  organized 
there  and  at  Prairie  du  Pont  a  band  of  16  volunteers,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, x>roceeiling  to  the  British  i>ost  on  the  St.  Joseph  in  Michigan, 
surprised  and  attacked  the  fort  in  the  night  time,  defeating  the 
garrison  of  21  men.  A  negio  slave  who  had  escaped  from  the 
French  in  Illinois,  was  killed  in  his  flight.  A  large  quantity  of 
goods  for  the  Indian  trade,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  which 
doubtless  had  been  one  incentive  to  the  expedition.  With  these, 
their  homeward  journey  was  retarded,  and  the  Bntish  traders, 
haWng  rallied  the  soldiers  and  stirred  up  the  Indians,  with  a  large 
force  made  pursuit  and  fell  upon  the  camp  of  the  marauders  on 
the  Calumet  in  the  night  time,  killing  2,  wounding  2  more  (who 
were  afterward  dispatched  with  the  tomahawk)  and  made  prisoners 
of  the  rest.  Bi*ady,  in  being  sent  East,  ettected  his  escape,  and 
later  returned  to  Cahokia,  where  he  married  the  celebrated  widow 
LeCompt. 

The  following  yea;r,  while  Colonel  Clark  was  conducting  his 
expedition  against  Kaskaskia,  Paulette  Meillet^  the  founder 
of  Peoria,  which  was  then  called  Laville  a  Medlet,  who  was 
a  remarkable  character  for  bravery,  brutality  and  enterprise, 
burning  to  avenge  the  disaster  of  Brady's  party,  in  which  were 
many  of  his  relatives*  assembled  about  300  warriors,  red,  white 
and  mixed,  and  marched  thence  to  St.  Joseph.  Oii.  the  way, 
through  the  broad  praries  on  foot  under  the  rays  of  the  summers 
sun,  M.  Amlin,  one  of  his  men,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  gave  out. 
Celerity  and  secrecy  being  essential  to  success,  and  unwilling  to  be 
encumbered  with  the  sick,  the  soldier  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  toma- 
hawk, sunk  in  his  brain  by  the  brutal  commander.  Arriving  at 
the  iK)st,  the  fort  was  surrounded,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, the  garrison  surrendered  and  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Canada. 
The  prisoners  of  Brady's  party  were  rele^ised,  and  the  stores  of 
merchandise,  said  to  have  amounted  to  $d0,000,  were  brought  away 
to  Peoria.f 

*iieyoold*8  Pioneer  History.  fSee  Peck's  AdqeIs  of  the  West. 
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177S-OONQUEST  OF  ILLmOIS,  BY  GEORGE  ROGERS 

CLARK. 


WhUe  the  colonists  of  the  east  were  maintaining  a  fierce  straggle 
▼ith  the  armies  of  England,  their  western  frontiers  were  ravaged 
by  merciless  butcheries  of  Indian  warfare.    The  jealousy  of  the 
8avage  had  been  aroused  to  action  by  the  rapid  extension   of 
American  settlements  westward  and  the  improper  influence  exerted 
by  a  number  of  military  posts  garrisoned  by  British  troops  in 
different  parts  of  the  west.    To  prevent  indiscriminate  slaughters 
ari«iDg  fix^m  these  causes  Illinois  became  the  theatre  of  some  of  the 
ffl08t  daring  exploits  connected  with  American  history.    The  hero 
of  these  achievements  by  which  this  beautiful  land  was  snatched 
*8  a  gem  &om  the  British  crown,  was  George  Rogers  Clark.    He 
^  bom  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  November  10, 1752,  and 
^ke  his  great  cotemporary  of  the  B^volution  in  his  youth  studied 
^d  practiced  the  art  of  survej^g  land.    The  manly  exercise  con- 
^^ted  with  the  original  surveys  of  the  country  seemed  to  create  a 
I^srtiality  for  the  s^venturous  exposure  of  military  life.    Little  is 
*^tioim  in  regard  to  Clark's  early  history.    It  is  said  he  became  a 
l>Poficient  in  geography  and  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study 
^f  mathematics,  but  owing  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  schools 
^iid  the  exciting  times  of  his  youth,  the  presumption  is  that  his 
^ucation  was  confined  to  the  useful  rather  than  ornamental 
l>ninche8  of  learning.    Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  en- 
listed as  a  staff  officer  in  Gov^emor  Dunmore's  war  and  vnth  many 
other  daring  spirits  of  the  tunes  was  present  in  the  campaign  of 
1774  on  the  river  Scioto.    For  meretorious  conducthe  was  offered  a 
commission  in  the  royal  service  which,  owing  to  the  unfriendly  feel- 
ing then  existing  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country  and 
uusatisfEMstory  termination  of  the  war,  he   declined.    Dunmore 
became  apprehensive  that  the  colonists  would  rebel,  and  it  was 
believed  by  Washington  and  others  that  he  was  instructed  to  so 
treat  with  the  Indians  that  he  could  use  them  as  allies  in  case  of 
revolt. 

A  spirit  for  adventure  being  awakened  in  the  mind  of  young 
Clark  by  the  war  in  1775  he  visited  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  Ilere 
he  found  the  pioneers  in  a  state  of  excitement  as  to  whether  the 
country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kentucky  river  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia.  At  the  suggestion  of  Clark  a 
meeting  was  called  for  considering  the  subject  and  devising 
the  best  means  of  remedying  the  perplexed  state  of  affairs.  The 
meeting  was  duly  held  and  a  paper  prepared  setting  forth  their 
gnevances.  and  Clark  and  Gabriel  Jones  were  appointed  to  lay  it 
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before  the  legislature  of  Virginia.    The  envoys  started  on  th^ 
journey,  and  after  suffering  the  most  distressing  hardships  arrived 
at  the  county  of  Bottetourt  wliere  they  heard  that  the  legislature 
had  just  adjourned.    At  the  reception  of  this  news  Gabriel  Jones 
returned  to  the  settlement  on  the  Holstein  river  and  Clark  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Hanover  county,  where  he  found  Governor 
Henry  lying  sick  at  his  private  residence.    Clark  made  known  to 
him  the  object  of  his  visit,  which   the  executive   cordially   ap- 
proved, and  to  further  his  views  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  council 
lor  further  consideration.    At  the  fall  term  of  the  Legislature  of 
1776,  Clark  and  Jones  presented  their  Kentucky  petition  to  that 
body,  and  despite  the  ettbrts  of  Henderson  and  other  North  Caro- 
lina land  speculators,  the  disputed  territory  was  erected  into  th© 
county  of  Kentucky,  which  embraced  the  limits  of  the  preseut> 
State  of  the  same  name.    In  addition  to  this  political  recognitioiiy 
the  parent  State  gave  500  lbs.  of  powder  for  the  defense  of  th^ 
isolated  settlement,  a  gift  which  now  seems  small,  but  then  looked 
large,  for  the  tremendous  struggle  of  the  revolution  demanded  all 
the  energies  of  the  donor  to  protect  her  ow  n  people  and  firesides 
from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy. 

Clark's  great  services  for  Kentucky  and  the  good  will  inspired 
by  his  manly  appearance  and  genial  manners  induced  the  pioneerat 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  their  irregular  militia,  and  he  sooa 
instituted  such  effective  means  of  defense  that  in  all  the  fierce 
conflicts  with  the  savages,  which  gave  Kentucky  the  name  of 
"Bloody  Ground,"  his  valor  was  more  than  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  colonization  west  of 
the  AUeghanies,  he  was  the  first  to  fully  comprehend  the  advan- 
tages which  would  arise  from  the  extension  of  American  conquest 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Wliile  associated  with  the  mili- 
tary oi)erations  in  Kentucky,  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  trace  the 
Indian  ravages  to  the  instigations  of  British  emissaries  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Vincennes,  Detroit  and  other  places  in  their  possession. 
These  remote  posts  furnished  the  Indians  with  clothing  and  mili- 
tary stores,  and  Clark  believing  that  their  capture  was  the  only 
possible  way  to  abate  the  evils  caused  by  their  savage  allien,  sent 
two  spies  by  the  name  of  Moore  and  Dunn,  to  learn  the  nature  of 
tJieir  defences.  They  having  made  observations  returned  and  re- 
ported that  their  militia  was  well  organized  and  active ;  that  the 
predatory  excursions  of  the  Indians  were  encouraged  by  the  British 
authorities  and  that  notwithstandingBritish  agents  had  endeavored 
by  misrepresentation  to  prejudice  the  nunds  of  the  French  inhab- 
itants against  the  colonists  many  of  them  were  evidently  in  favor 
of  their  cause  and  interests.  Clark,  furnished  with  this  informa- 
tion, again  started  to  Virginia  to  make  known  to  the  government 
his  plans  respecting  the  subjugation  of  these  British  outposts. 
Wliile  on  the  road  thither,  fortunately  for  the  enterprise  which  he 
had  in  view,  the  battle  of  Saratoga  was  fought,  and  resulting  in 
victory  to  the  Americans,  prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  more 
spirited  prosecution  of  the  war.  On  reaching  the  capital,  Clark's 
impressive  representations  captivated  the  mind  of  Governor  Henry 
with  the  idea  of  subduing  these  British  strongholds  in  the  centre 
of  their  savage  confederates.  The  enterprise,  however,  was  re- 
garded as  extremely  hazardous,  and  so  great  was  secrecy  indis- 
pensable to  success  that  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  entrust  the 
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direction  of  it  to  the  legislature.  Being  in terrogatetl  by  Jeflferson  as 
to  what  be  would  do  in  case  of  defeat,  lie  replied  "cross  tlie  Missis- 
sippi and  seek  the  protection  of  the  Spanianls."  The  plan  was  so 
thoronghly  digested  that  the  approbation  of  the  council  wu^  readily 
obtain^,  and  to  secure  men,  George  Wythe,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
George  Mason  pledged  themselves,  if  the  enteq^rise  was  successful, 
to  use  their  influence  to  secure  a  oountj'^  of  300  acres  of  land  for 
every  one  engaged  in  the  service.  Governor  Henry  gave  him  1200 
pounds  in  depreciated  currency,  and  an  order  on  the  commandant 
of  Ft^  Pitt  for  ammunition  boats,  and  other  necessary  equipments. 
He  also  furnished  instructions,  one  set  authorizing  lum  to  enlist  7 
companies  of  50  men  each  for  the  defense  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
other  was  drawn  as  follows : 

''UaU.  CUond  Chorgt  Rogen  Oark  :  * 

"Yon  arc  to  proceed  with  all  convenient  speed  to  raise  7  companies  of  soldiers, 
to  consist  of  50  men  each,  officered  in  the  usual  manner,  and  armed  most  prop- 
erly for  the  enterprise ;  and  with  this  force  attack  the  British  force  at  Kuskas- 
kii   It  is  conjectured  tliat  there  are  many  pieces  of  cannon,  and  military  stores 
to  A  considerable  amount  at  that  place,  tlie  taking  and  preservation  of  wliich 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  state.    If  you  are  so  fortunate,  therefore, 
as  to  succeed  in  your  expedition,  you  will  take  every  possible  measure  to 
secure  the  artUlery  and  stores,  and  whatever  may  advantage  the  state.    Foi*  tiie 
tiUDsportation  of  the  troops,  provisions,  etc.,  down  the  Oliio,  you  arc  to  apply 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt  for  boats,  and  during  the  whole  tnins- 
•ciionyou  are  to  take  especial  care  to  keep  the  true  destination  of  your  force 
*^ret ;  its  success  depends  upon  this.     Orders  are,  therefore,  eiven  to  Captain 
Si&itii  to  secure  the  two  men  from  Kaskaskia. .    It  is  earnestly    desired   that 
you  show  humanity  to  such  British  subjects  and  other  persons  as  fall  into  your 
Jj^uds.    If  the  white  inhabitants  of  that  post  and  neighborhood  will  give  un- 
doubted   evidence  of  their  attachment  to  this  state,  for  it   is  certain  they 
■tve  within  its  limits,  by  taking  the  test  prescribed  by  law,  and  by  every  other 
^ajand  means  in  their  power,  let  them  be  treated  as  fellow-citizens,  and  their 
l^nons  and  property  be  duly  respected.    Assistance  and  protection  against  all 
Jiuemies,  whatever,  shall  be  afforded  them,  and  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
^9  pledged  to  accomplish  it.     But  if  these  people  will  not  accede  to  these  reason- 
able demands,  tliey  must  feel  the  consequences  of  war,  under  that  direction  of 
^amanity  that  has  hitherto  distinguished  Americans,  and  which  it  is  expected 
^oa  will  ever  consider  as  the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  from  which  you  are  in  no 
lustance  to  depart    The  corps  you  are  to  comiuaud  are  to  receive  the  pay  and 
allowance  of  militia,  and  to  act  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  this  state 
now  in  force  as  to  militia.    The  inhabitants  of  this  post  will  be  informed  by  you 
that  in  case  they  accede  to  the  offers  of  becoming  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth, a  proper  garrison  will  be  maintained  amcng  them,  and  every  attention 
besUiwed  to  render  their  conmierce  beneficial ;  the  fairest  prospects  being  opened 
to  the  dominions  of  France  and  Spain.     It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a 
post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.     Cannon  will  be  wanted  to  fortify  it.    Part 
of  those  at  Kaskaskia  will  be  easily  brought  thither,  or  otherwise  secured  as 
circumstances  make  necessary.     You  are  to  apply  to  General  Hand,  at  Pitts- 
burg, for  powder  and  lead  necessary  for  this  expedition.    If  he  cannot  supply 
it,  the  person  who  has  that  which  Captain  Sims  brought  from  New   Orleans 
can.    Lead  was  sent  to  Hampshire,  by  my  orders,  and  that  may  be  delivered  to 
you.    Wishing  you  success,  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

P.  Hknrt.  " 

These  instructions  breathe  a  generosity  and  humanity  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  government,  whose 
minions  were  suffering  our  soldiers  to  perish  by  thousands  in 
prison-ships  for  the  want  of  food  and  offering  bounties  to  encour- 
age the  merciless  savages  to  murder  and  scalp  our  helpless  women 
and  children.  It  was  thought  best  to  raise  the  requisite  number 
of  troops  "west  of  the  AUeglianies,  as  the  colonies  needed  all  the 
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available  forces  of  the  east  for  the  Atlantic  defences.  To  enlist 
men  Major  William  B.  Smith  went  to  the  settlement  of  the  Hd- 
stein,  and  for  the  same  piiriK)se  Captains  Leonard  Helm  and  Joseph 
Bowman  visited  other  localities.  Clark  proposed  to  get  assist- 
ance at  Pittsbnrg,  but  on  account  of  jealousy  arising  from  the 
rival  claims  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  the  dominion  of  Uie 
Kentucky  settlements^  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  latter  colony 
furnished  the  troops.  His  real  destination  being  unknown,  many 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  Kentuckians  than  to 
attempt  their  defence  while  their  own  citadels  and  the  whole 
country  round  them  wjis  threatened  by  the  savage  confederates  of 
England.  Clark  in  the  meantime  being  informed  that  Major 
Smith  had  raised  4  companies,  and  that  Captains  Helm  and  Bow- 
man would  join  him  with  two  others  at  Brownsville,  on  the 
Monongaliela,  made  no  further  attempts  to  secure  enlistments  at 
Fort  Pitt  Major  Smith's  men  were  to  go  by  way  of  Cumberland 
Gap  to  Kentucky,  and  Clark,  with  the  other  troops,  amounting  to 
300  men  and  a  number  of  private  adventurers,  commenced  the 
descent  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanawa  he  was 
besought  by  Captain  Arbuckle,  commanding  the  fort  at  the  junc- 
tion of  tlie  two  rivers,  for  assistance  in  capturing  a  band  of  Indians 
who  had  attacked  him  the  pi-eceding  day.  Thinking,  however^  his 
own  enterprise  was  of  greater  moment^  and  wishing  to  strictly 
comply  with  his  instructions,  he  continued  on  his  course.  He 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  with  the  intention  of  erect- 
ing a  foitification  at  that  iK)int.  but  after  mature  consideration 
abandoned  it  for  a  more  favoraole  position  farther  westward,  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  While  here,  learning  that  of  the  4  compa- 
nies promised  by  Major  Smith,  Captain  Dillard's  alone  had  arrived 
in  Kentucky,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Bowman,  informing  him  of  his 
intention  to  establish  a  fort  at  the  falls,  and  having  in  view  an 
enterprise  of  the  greatest  imi)ortance  to  the  country,  requested  him 
to  repair  thither  with  Major  Smitli's  men,  and  as  many  more  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  frontier  stations.  At  this  place  he  for- 
tified Corn  Island,  opposite  Louisville,  not  only  as  a  base  of 
operations,  but  as  a  means  of  protecting  boatmen,  who,  in  pass- 
ing the  rapids,  were  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  by  the 
Indians.  When  joined  by  Captain  Bowman's  party  fW)m  Ken- 
tucky, it  was  discovered  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces  from  the 
country  left  it  to  a  great  ext-ent  without  protection,  and  thei^efore 
only  a  portion  of  them  were  engaged,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  remainder  of  Major  Smith's  men  arrived  the  others  should 
retiuii  for  the  defence  of  Kentucky.  Clark  now  announced  to  his 
assembled  forces  the  real  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  Dillard's  company,  the  project  met  the 
enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  men.  Lest  desertions  might  occur 
in  the  disaffected  company,  the  boats  were  secured  and  sentinels 
stationed  at  different  points  where  the  Ohio  was  supposed  to  be 
fordable.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  one  of  Captain 
Dillard's  lieutenants  and  the  most  of  the  men,  passing  the  senti- 
nels unperceived,  waded  to  the  opposite  shore  and  disappeared  in 
the  woods.  A  mountexl  party  the  next  day  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  with  orders  to  kill  all  who  refused  to  return,  and 
although  overtaken  20  miles  from  the  river,  such  was  their  vigil- 
ance that  only  8  were  caught  and  brought  back.     "  The  disap- 
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j:>ointmeiit  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  men,''  says  Clark  in  his 
^onmaL  "was  <arael,  and  in  its  consequences  alarming."     The 
^r^mainaer  of  the  deserters,  dispersed  in  the  woods  to  elude  pur- 
suit, suffered  the  most  intense  i>nvations,  and  when  finally  they 
^-eached  Harrodsburg,  the  brave  Kentuckians  were  so  exa.sperated 
^pt  the  baseness  of  their  conduct  that  for  a  long  time  they  refused 
'g>o  admit  them  into  their  stations.    The  forces  were  now  about  to 
^^parate,  and  in  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  mutual  encouragement  the 
eroes  of  the  Kaskaskia  expedition  took  leave  of  their  friends  who 
to  return  for  the  defense  of  Kentucky.    After  the  departure 
the  latter,  Clark's  little  army,  under  the  command  of  Captains 
^^owman,   Helm,  Harrod  and  Montgomery,  only  numbered  153 
^^en.    Everything  being  in  readiness,  on  the  24th  of  Jiine^  1778, 
-^rhile  the  sun  was  in  a  total  eclipse,  he  left  the  position  which  he 
^ad  fortified  and  fell  down  the  liver.    This  phenomenon  fixes  the 
^me  of  Clark's  embarkation,  and  by  the  same  means  other  impor- 
-tant  events  of  history,  the  dates  of  which  were  wholly  unknown, 
liave  been  determined  with  perfect  precision.    Science  in  moilern 
times  has  so  far  divested  occurrences  of  this  kind  of  the  terrors 
wMch  they  excited  in  ancient  armies,  that  among  the  men  of  the 
expedition  but  little  importance  was  attached  to  the  eclipse,  as  a 
haibinger  for  good  or  e\il. 

All  unnecessary  baggage  was  left  behind  that  they  might  not  be 
encnmbered  in  the  difficult  march  which  they  proposed  to  make 
across  the  country,  in  order  to  reach  unperceived  the  post  which 
they  designed  to  capture.  Clark  was  anxious  to  make  an  assault 
njMm  the  post  of  Vincennes,  but  the  greater  extent  of  the  French 
setUements  in  Illinois,  the  prosi>ect  of  securing  them  as  allies  if 
they  were  conquered,  and  the  facility  of  retreat  to  the  Spanish 
possessions  beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  case  of  defeat,  inclined  him 
totiie  original  plan  of  the  campaign.  While  descending  the  river 
a  letter  was  fortunately  received  from  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Fort 
Ktt,  stating  that  an  alliance  had  been  entered  into  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  that  the  army  and  navy  of  the  former 
^ere  coming  to  our  assistance.  Tins  information  was  calculated 
to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  French  and  Indians  of 
Illinois,  and  therefore  of  the  greatest  imi>ortance  to  the  successfiU 
tennination  of  the  expedition.  Landing  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  tiie  Tennessee,  the  guard  stopped  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Doff  and  a  number  of  other  American  hunters,  from  whom  they 
also  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  valuable  information  respect- 
L I  ing  the  garrison  at  Kaskaskia.  Duff  and  his  party  had  rec^ently 
;  I  been  at  that  place,  and  he  informed  Clark  that  a  French  Canadian 
L I  by  the  name  of  Bocheblave  was  in  command ;  that  he  kept  the 
niilitia  well  drilled ;  sentinels  stationed  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
had  ordered  the  hunters  and  Indians  in  their  excursions  through 
fte country  to  watch  for  the  rebels,  or  "Long  Knives,"  as  they 
designated  t^e  Virginians.  They  also  stated  the  fort  was  kept  in 
wder  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  they  were  attacked ;  that  its  de- 
^  g  fajce  was  attended  to  more  for  the  purpose  of  military  discipline 
than  finom  any  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger,  and  that  if 
any  assault  was  anticipated,  its  gi*eat  strength  would  enable  the 
garrison  to  make  a  formidable  resistance.  The  declaration  of 
J,  ■  Moore  and  Dunn  respecting  the  fearful  ai)prehensionH  with  which 
.  I  the  inhabitants  regarded  the  Virginians  was  likewise  corrobora- 
^"  12 
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ted.  Having  obtained  the  hunters  for  guides,  Olark  dropped 
down  the  stream,  and  landing  near  Fort  Massac,  concealed  tiu 
boats  in  a  small  creek  empt^ii^g  into  the  river.  The  distance  tnm 
this  point  to  Kaskaskia  is  120  miles,  and  at  that  time  the  inter 
vening  country  was  difficult  to  traverse,  in  consequence  of  streams 
swamps  and  other  obstructions.  The  expedition  started  acroB 
this  tract  in  the  direction  of  Kaskaskia,  both  leader  and  ma 
sharing  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  travel  in  the  wilds  of  an  u 
cultivated  region.  Success  depended  entirely  upon  secrecy,  an 
to  send  out  hunting  parties  in  pursuit  of  game,  upon  which  the 
mostly  depended  for  subsistence,  it  was  feared  might  be  tl 
means  of  discovery. 

On  the  third  day,  John  Saunders,  the  principal  guide,  becomii 
bewildered  and  being  unable  to  point  out  the  course,  suspicion  w 
immediately  excited  in  regard  to  his  fidelity,  and  a  cry  arose  amoi 
the  men  to  put  him  to  death.  He,  however,  accompanied  by 
guard,  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  adjoining  prairie  for  furth 
search,  and  was  told  unless  he  directed  them  into  the  hunte 
path  leading  to  Kaskaskia,  a  road  hi  consequence  of  having  so  fi 
quently  traveled  he  could  not  easily  forget^  he  should  certunly 
hung.  After  spending  some  time  in  examming  the  features  oft 
country,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  know  that  point  of  timber,  ^  and  pofa 
ing  out  the  direction  of  Kaskaskia  established  his  innocence, 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  July.  1778,  the  invading  party,  ^ 
their  garments  worn  and  soiled,  and  beards  of  three  wee! 
growth,  approached  the  village  where  their  long  and  wearisoi 
journey  terminated,  and  couched  themselves  among  the  hills  en 
of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  Clark  sent  out  parties  to  reconnoitre,  aj 
at  night-fall,  a  detachment  took  possession  of  a  house  f  of  am: 
above  the  town,  and  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  river.  From  the  fami 
living  in  it,  he  learned  tliat  there  were  a  great  many  men  in  to^t 
that  but  few  of  them  were  Indians,  and  that  the  militia  h 
recently  been  under  arms,  but  no  dangei?  being  discover 
they  were  dismissed.  Boats  having  been  procured  for  transpo 
ing  the  troops,  the  forces  were  divided  into  3  parties ;  2  of  whi 
crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  were  to  proceed  to  differe 
parts  of  the  town,  wliile  the  other,  under  Colonel  Clark,  was 
capture  the  fort,  on  the  east  side.  If  Clark  should  be  successi 
in  securing  the  fort,  at  a  given  signal  the  other  detachments,  wi 
a  shout,  were  to  take  possession  of  the  town  and  send  heral 
who  could  si>eak  the  French  language,  to  warn  the  inhabitai 
that  they  would  be  shot  down  if  they  appeared  in  the  street. 

Kaskaskia,  at  that  time,  containe^d  about  250  houses,  and  t 
British  officer,  who  had  charge  of  the  place  after  the  revolt  of  t 
Atlantic  colonies,  endeavored  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  unsi 
pecting  French  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  respecting  t 
ferocity  and  brutality  of  the  "  Long  Knives ;  ^  telling  them  tli 
they  not  only  plundered  property  but  indiscriminately  murder 
meo,*  women  and  children  when  they  fell  into  their  hands.  T 
object  of  these  falsehoods  was  to  stimulate  the  people  of  the 
remote  outposts  to  make  a  determined  resistance  in  case  they  w( 
attacked,  and  to  induce  tliem  to  supply  the  Indians  with  gui 
ammunition  and  scalping  knives  to  aid  them'  in  their  depredatio 
upon  the  Americans.  Clark  now  wisely  concluded  if  he  could  si 
prise  them  fear  would  cause  them  to  submit  without  resistam 
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and  they  would  afterward  become  friendly  from  gratitude  if  treated 
with  unexpected  clemency.  The  plan  of  attack  was  successfully 
eiecated.  Clark  without  re^sistance  entered  the  fort  through  a 
postern  gate  on  the  side  next  to  the  river,  and  the  others,  passing 
into  the  village  at  both  extremities  with  the  most  hideous  outcries, 
alaimed  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  who  commenced  screaming 
"the  Long  Knives, "  "the  Long  Knives.^  In  about  two  hours 
after  the  surprise,  the  townsmen,  panic  stricken,  delivered  up  their 
arms,  and  though  the  victory  was  complete  it  nad  been  obtained 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  victors,  in  obedience 
orders,  rendere<l  the  remainder  of  the  night  a  pandemonium  of 
'  tumult  This  artifice  as  it  prevented  opposition  and  the  effusion  of 
Wood,  was  the  most  innocent  means  that  could  have  been  resorted  to 
to  in  order  to  be  successful.  M.  Rocheblave,  the  British  commadan  t, 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  a  prisoner  till  an  officerof  the  detachment 
which  had  entered  the  fort,  penetrated  to  his  bedroom  and  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder.  The  i)ublic  pai>ers  were  either  concealed  or 
destroyed.  It  was  supposed  that  the  governor's  lady,  presuming 
upon  tiie  deference  which  would  be  extended  to  her  sex  and  rank, 
concealed  them  in  her  trunk,  and  such  was  the  chivalry  of  these 
ancient  Virginians  that,  although  the  papers  were  supposed  to  be 
valuable,  they  suffered  her  trunk  to  be  removed  without  examina- 
tion. 

In  seeking  for  information  during  the  night,  they  learned  that  a 

considerable  body  of  Indians  was  encamped  near  Cahokia,  50 

mileg  higher  np  the  Mississippi,  and  that  M.  Cerre,  the  principal 

Dierchant  of  Kaskaskia  and  an  inveterate  hater  of  the  American 

<5*ii8e,  was  at  St.  Louis  on  his  way  to  Quebec.      This  information 

'^pecting  the  intensity  of  his  hatred  wafi,  perhaps,  a  misrepre- 

^titation.      None    of  the  French   inhabitants  of  Illinois    vere 

^^tly  attached  to  the  British  government,  and  it  is  probable  that 

*!J^  unfriendly  feeling  was  only  the  prejudice  he,  in  common  with 

^,^  rest  of  his  countrymen,  entertahied  against  the  Virginians. 

Si^  family  and  a  large  assortment  of  merchandise  were  then  in 

J^^kaskia^  and  Olark  thought  that  if  these  pledges  were  in  his 

^^ssession  he  could  render  the  influence  of  this  opulent  merchant 

^Vaiiable  in  case  an  emergency  should  occur  in  which  he  might 

^%€d  it.      A  guard  was  accoi^dingly  placed  at)out  his  house  and 

?^als  put  on  lus  property,  and  also  on  all  the  merchandise  belong- 

^g  to  other  citizens  of  the  place. 

On  the  6th  day  Clark  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  town  to  posi- 
tions around  it,  and  to  augment  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  had 
already  unnerved  the  inhabitants,  he  sternly  forbade  all  intercourse 
between  them  and  his  own  men.  After  the  removal  of  the  troops 
the  citizens  were  again  permitted  to  appear  in  the  streets, 
but  when  Clark  i)erceived  they  assembled  in  groups  and  earnestly 
engaged  in  conversation,  he  caused  some  of  the  principal  militia 
officersto  be  put  in  irons,  without  assigning  any  cause  for  the  arrest 
or  granting  any  opportunity  for  defense.  This  exhibition  of  arbi- 
trary power  did  not  spring  from  a  despotic  disposition  or  a 
disregMxl  for  the  principles  of  liberty.  No  one  excelled  Clark  in 
the  resi>ect  which  he  entertained  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  he 
keenly  felt  himself  the  hardships  which  the  necessities  of  his  situ- 
ation conipeUeil  him  to  inflict  upon  those  in  his  power.  The  terror 
hitherto  intense  now  reached  its  climax,  and  when  hope  had  nearly 
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vauished  Claxk,  who  of  all  commanders  bad  the  clearest  insighl 
into  human  nature,  granted  an  audience  to  the  priest  and  five  (h 
six  elderly  men  of  the  village.  The  shock  which  they  received 
from  the  capture  of  their  town,  by  an  enemy  which  they  regardec 
with  so  much  horror,  could  only  be  equaled  by  their  surprise  whei 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  their  captors.  Their  clothes  were  ton 
and  soiled  by  the  rough  usage  to  which  they  hatl  been  exposed,  and 
as  Clark  says,  they  looked  more  fiightful  than  savages.  Thd 
appearance,  uncouth  in  the  extreme,  doubtless  to  the  sensibiht 
and  refinement  of  the  ancient  French,  seemed  worse  than  tl 
reality.  After  admission  the  deputatatiou  remained  sometin 
unable  to  speak  and  when  at  length  their  business  was  deniaiid< 
they  could  not  determine  who  shoidd  be  addressed  as  command 
so  efl:ectually  had  the  hardships  of  the  expedition  obliterated  tl 
distinction  between  the  chieftain  and  his  men.  Colonel  Clai 
being  x>ointed  out^  the  priest  in  the  most  submissive  tone  ai 
posture,  said  that  "the  people  expected  to  be  sepai^at^.  perha] 
never  to  meet  again  and  they  requested  the  privilege  ol  meetii 
in  the  church  to  take  leave  of  each  other  and  commend  the 
future  lives  to  the  protection  of  a  merciful  God."  Clark,  awa 
they  suspected  lum  of  hostility  to  their  rehgion,  carelessly  remarks 
that  "the  Americans  did  not  interfere  mth  the  beliefs  of  othe 
but  let  every  one  worship  God  Jiecording  to  his  convictions  < 
duty,"  that  they  might  assemble  in  the  church  "but  on  no  accou; 
must  a  single  person  venture  outside  of  the  village."  Some  farth* 
conversation  was  attempted,  but  that  the  alarm  might  not  abate 
was  roughly  repelled,  Clark  abruptly  informing  them  that  he  hj 
not  time  for  further  intercourse.  The  entue  population  immediate 
convened  in  the  church,  and  the  houses  being  deseited  orders  we 
given  that  they  should  not  under  any  pretext  be  entered  by  tl 
soldiers,  and  that  all  imvate  property  should  be  honorab 
respected.  After  remaining  in  chiuxjh  a  long  time  the  priest  and 
few  others  again  called  upon  Colonel  Clark,  and  expressed  th€ 
thanks  for  the  great  favor  which  he  had  granted  them  and  also 
de-sire  that  he  would  inform  them  what  disposition  he  proposed 
make  of  the  people.  They  stated  that,  owing  to  the  remoteness  c 
their  situation  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  tl 
contest  between  England  and  her  colonies ;  that  their  conduct  h« 
been  influenced  by  British  commanders  whom  they  were  constrain! 
to  obey,  and  that  some  of  their  citizens  had  expressed  themselvi 
in  favor  of  the  Americans,  whenever  the  restraint  to  which  th( 
were  subject  would  permit.  They  added,  their  present  conditi( 
was  the  result  of  war  and  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  loi 
of  property,  but  begged  that  they  might  not  be  separated  fit) 
their  families,  and  that  some  food  and  clothing  might  be  retaiuc 
for  their  future  suppoit. 

Clark  having  now  sufficiently  wrought  upon  their  fear,  resolve 
to  try  the  effect  of  lenity.  "What !"  said  he,  abruptly  addressir 
them,  "do  you  mistake  us  for  savages!  Do  you  think  Americai 
will  stiii>  women  and  children  and  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths?"  "My  countrymen,"  said  the  gallant  colonel,  "disdain  1 
make  war  upon  helpless  innocence.  It  was  to  proU^ct  our  ovi 
wives  and  children  that  we  penetrated  the  wilderness  and  subji 
gated  this  stronghold  of  British  and  Indian  barbarity,  and  not  tl 
despicable  object  of  plunder.    We  do  not  war  against  Frenchmei 
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The  King  of  France,  your  former  niler,  is  the  ally  of  the  colonies  5 
hiafleetsand  arms  are  fighting  our  battles,  and  the  war  must  shortly 
terminate.  Embrace  which  ever  side  you  deem  best,  and  enjoy 
your  religion,  for  American  law  respects  the  belie^'el•8  of  ev^ery 
creed  and  protects  them  in  their  rights.  And  now,  to  con\ince  yoii 
of  my  sincerity,  go  audintbrm  the  inhabitants  that  they  can  dismiss 
their  fears  concerning  their  i>roperty,  and  families  tliat  they  can 
eondact  themselves  as  usual,  and  that  their  fiiends  who  are  in 
confinement  shall  immediately  be  released.''  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  followed  this  speech  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described.  The  village  seniors  ende^ivored  to  apologize  for  the 
suspicion  they  had  entertained,  ui)on  the  supposition  that  the 
property  of  a  captured  town  belongs  to  the  conquerers,  but  Clark 
gently  dispensing  with  all  explanations  desired  them  immediately 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  their  friends  and  strictly  comply  \^itli  the 
terms  of  a  proclamation  which  he  was  about  to  issue.  The 
good  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  village ;  the  bell  rang 
a  merry  peal  and  the  people  almost  frantic  with  joy  assembled  in 
the  church  to  thank  God  for  their  happy  deliverance.  Clark's 
anticipations  were  fully  verified,  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  all 
the  liberty  they  could  desire  and  all  cheerfully  submitted  to  him  as 
the  commandant  of  the  village. 

An  expedition  was  now  planne<l  against  Cahokia,  and  several 
influential  Kaskaskians  voluntarily  offered  to  acconii)any  it.  They 
assured  Clark  that  the  Cahokians  were  their  kindred  and  friends, 
and  that  when  the  situation  of  Kaskaskia  was  explained  to  them 
they  woidd  be  willing  to  change  their  jiolitical  relations.  Their 
offer  was  accepted,  and  Major  Bowman  and  his  e/)nipany  were 
selected  as  one  party  for  tiie  new  conquest,  and  the  other  the 
French  militia  commanded  by  their  former  olKcers,  the  entire 
detachment  being  but  little  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  which 
invaded  the  country.  Mounted  on  horseback  the  expedition 
leached  Cahokia  before  the  surrender  of  Kaskaskia  was  known  to 
the  inhabitants.  On  being  i)erc^eived,  the  cry  of  "the  Ix>ng  Knives, 
the  Long  Knives,"  as  at  Kaskaskia,  (Tertted  the  most  intense  wm- 
stemation  among  the  timid  portion  of  the  little  community.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  new  French  allies  could  notify  them  of  the 
change  of  goveniment,  this  formidable  apiK^.llation  of  the  Virginians 
was  changed  to  huzzas  for  freedom  and  the  Americans.  Major 
Bowman  took  possion  of  the  fort  without  opposition;  the  Indian 
force  in  the  vicinity  wtis  disjiersed,  and  the  inhabitants  a  few  days 
afterward  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Tbe  success  whi<;h  had  hitherto  attended  the  efforts  of  Clark 
peatly  exceeded  the  means  employed,  but  such  were  the  compli- 
cations of  his  position  that  he  was  compelkMl  to  use  the  greatest 
address  in  onler  to  maintain  it.  lie  cultivated  the  most  intimate 
relations  with  the  Spanish  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
*n<l  instructed  his  men  to  create  the  impression  that  the  hea<l- 
^inarters  of  his  army  wa^s  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio ;  that  reinforce- 
ments were  daily  expected  to  arrive,  and  that  when  they  came 
military  operations  would  be  resumed  u]>on  a  more  extended  scale. 
This  artifice  enabled  him  to  counteract  the  extensive  influence  of 
^i«  adversaries^  and  ultimately  triumi)h  over  their  superior 
strength. 
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In  the  meantime  M.  Cerre,  whose  influence  Olark  had  endeav- 
ored    to  obtain  by  secmiDg  his  property  and   fiunily,  became 
anxious  to  return  to  Kaakaskia.    Fearing  to  place  himself  in  tlid 
hands  of  the  American  olhcer  without  some  protection,  he  pro- 
cured letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Spanish  governor  of  St- 
Louis,  and  the  commandant  of  St.  Genevieve,  with  a  view  to  ob. 
taiuing  a  passi)ort.    Clark,  however,  I'^fused  his  application,  aud 
intimated  tliat  it  need  not  be  repeated,  as  he  understood  that  H. 
Gene  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  encour- 
aging Indian  barbarities,  he  need  not  appi*ehend  any  danger. 
These  sentiments  having  been  communicated  to  M.  Cerre,  he  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Kaskaskia,  and  caUed  upon  Colonel  Clark, 
who  infonned  him  that  he  was  charged  with  inciting  the  Indians 
to  plunder  aud  murder  the  Americans,  and  that  humanity  required 
that  such  violators  of  honorable  warfare  should  be  punished 
according  to  the  enormity  of  their  crimes.   The  merchant,  in  reply 
to  this  accusation,  said  he  challenged  any  man  to  prove  that  ha 
had  encoui*aged  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  and  that  on  tha 
contrary,  he  could  produce  many  witnesses  who  had  heard  him. 
repeatedly  condemn  such  cnielties  in  decided  terms.    He  ftirtlier 
remarked  that  he  never  interfered  in  matters  of  state,  except  when 
his  business  demanded  it ;  that  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
tlie  nature  of  the  content  in  which  the  colonists  were  engaged,  and 
that  these  charges  were  i)erhaps  preferred  by  some  of  his  debtors, 
who  sought  by  this  means  a  release  from  their  obligations.  Being 
willing  to  submit  to  an  examination  in  tlie  presence  of  his  accus- 
ers, Clark  requested  him  to  retire  to  another  room,  while  he  sum- 
moned them  to  appear.    Li  a  short  time  they  came  in,  followed  by 
a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants,  but  when  M.  Cerre  was  brought 
into  their  midst  they  were  conibiuided.    Glark  told  them  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  condemn  any  one  without  a  trial ;  that  M.  Cerre 
was  now  in  their  presence,  and  if  they  found  him  guilty  of  the 
alleged  crime  he  should  be  summarily  punished.    At  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  the  witnesses  commenced  whispering  with 
each  other  and  retiring,  till  only  1  out  of  7  was  left.    He  being 
called  on  for  his  proof,  replied  tbat  he  hiid  none,  and  M.  Cerre  was 
thus  honorably  acquitted.    His  friends  and  neighbors  congi'atu- 
lated  him  upon  the  happy  termination  of  the  trial,  and  Clark 
informed  him  that  although  it  was  desirable  he  should  become  an 
American  citizen,  yet  if  lie  was  not  inclined  to  do  so,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  disiMJse  of  his  property  and  remove  from  the  Aillage, 
M.  Cerre  was  so  pleased  with  the  equitable  and  generous  ti*eat- 
ment  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  American  com- 
maiider,  he  immediately  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  thei*eafter 
remained  the  staunch  hiend  of  the  new  poUtical  power  which  he 
esiK)used. 

Clark  never  resorted  to  artifice  or  pimishment  except  when  he 
could  nmke  it  conducive  to  the  public  good.  In  the  cases  narra- 
ted he  kept  uj)  the  appearance  of  rigor  ^ith  the  view  to  enhancing 
the  favors  which  policy  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  own  disi>osi- 
tion  inclined  him  to  grant.  So  adroit  had  been  his  management ' 
tliat  he  subdued  witliout  bloodshed  all  the  French  settlements 
within  the  present  boundaiies  of  Ilhnois.  The  captures,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show,  were  fraught  with  great  consequences 
to  the  nation,  and  does  it  speak  less  honorably  for  him  who,  vniii 
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great  skill,  had  acoomplislied  them  with  few  instead  of  thousands, 
or  because  he  had  conquered  without  the  shedding  of  blood  instead 
tf  making  the  plains- of  Elinois  gory  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy 
and  that  of  his  friends  f  The  essence  of  true  heroism  is  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  scale  of  action,  and  although  niunbers  are 
the  standard  by  which  military  honors  are  usually  awarded,  they 
are  in  reality  only  one  of  the  extrinsic  circumstances.  So 
unportant  were  Clark's  achieyements  considered,  that  on  the  23d 
of  November.  1778*  he  and  his  brave  officers  and  men  were  voted 
thetiianks  or  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  for  their  extraordi- 
nary resolution  and  perseverance  in  so  hazardous  an  enteri>rise, 
and  the  impcntant  services  thereby  rendered  the  country.  In  this 
extraordinary  conquest  the  Americans  were  doubtless  assisted  by 
the  affection  which  the  French  uihabitant^  still  retained  for  their 
ancient  Fatherland,  now  allied  with  the  colonies. 


Chapteb  xvn. 

CLARK  OBTAINS  POSSESSION  OF  VINCENNES— TREA- 
TIES WITH  THE  INDIANS— VINCENNES  FALLS  INTO 
THE  HANDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  AND  IS  RECAPTURED 
BY  CLARK. 


Clark  now  turned  Lis  attentiou  to  the  British  iM)8t  of  St.  Vin- 
cents (Vincennes)^  the  subjugation  of  which  would  not  only  extend 
the  dominion  of  his  native  State,  but  from  its  contigfiity  render  his 
own  i)08ition  and  govennnent  more  secure.  He,  therefore,  sent  for 
M.  Gibault,  who,  being  the  Catholic  priest  both  of  Vincennes  and 
Kaskaskia,  could  give  him  any  information  he  desired.  He 
informed  Clark  that  Governor  Abbot  hiul  lately  gone  on  business 
to  Detroit,  and  that  a  military  expedition  against  the  place  was 
wholly  uunecxissary.  Desirous  of  having  his  parishioners  free 
from  the  violence  of  war,  he  ottered  to  induce  the  people  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  Americans  without  the  assistance  of  troops. 
This  proposition  was  readily  accepted,  and  DeLafont  and  a  spy 
were  selected  to  accompany  him.  The  embassy  set  off  for  Vincen- 
nes, and  after  a  full  explanation  between  the  priest  and  his  flock, 
the  inhabitants  concluded  to  sever  their  relations  with  the  British 
government  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  A  temporaiy  gov^emor  was  api)ointed,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  immediately  displayed  over  the  fort,  to  the  great  sur- 
l>rise  of  the  Indians.  The  savages  were  told  that  their  old  father, 
the  king  of  France,  had  come  to  life  and  was  angry  with  them 
because  they  fought  for  the  English,  and  that  if  they  did  not  "^ish 
the  land  to  be  bloody  with  war  they  must  make  peace  with  the 
Americans.  M.  Gibault  and  party  returned  about  the  Ist  of 
August,  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  everything  was  i)eace- 
ably  adjusted  at  Vincennes  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  This  news 
was  both  a  source  of  astonishment  and  gratiflcation,  as  such  a 
result  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 

The  3  months  for  which  Clark's  men  had  enlisted  was  now  ter- 
minated, and  his  instructions  being  indefinite,  he  was  at  first  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed.  If  the  coiuitry  was  abandoned  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  immense  advantages  already  gained  would  be  sacrificed, 
and,  therefore,  actingui)on  the  discretion  which  necessity  demanded, 
he  re-enligted  a.s  many  of  his  o\ni  men  as  were  willing  to  continue 
in  the  service,  and  commissioned  French  officers  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  the  inhabitants.  He  established  a  garrison  at  Kaskaskia, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Williams,  another  at  Cahokia 
under  Captain  Bowman,  and  selected  Captain  Sims,  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  to  take  charge  of  the 
men  who  wished  to  return.    The  latter  officer  was  also  intrusted 
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orders  from  Clark  for  the  removal  of  the  station  from  Com 

id,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  main  land,  and  a  stockade 

was  erected  where  Louisville,  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky. 

since  been  built^    Captain  John   Montgomery,  in  charge  ot 

^heblave  and  the  bearer  of  dispatches,  was  sent  to  Richmond, 

ich  had  become  the  capital  of  Virginia.    It  had  been  the  inten- 

Q  to  restore  to  the  British  commander  his  slaves,  which  had 

en  seized  as  public  proi>erty,  and  he  and  some  of  his  friends 

ere  invited  to  dine  with  Clark  and  his  officers,  when  the  restitu- 

on  was  to  take  place.    M.  Rocheblave,  however^  called  them  a 

etof  rebels  and  exhibited  such  bitterness  of  feehng,  that  it  was 

lecessary  to  send  him  to  the  guard-house  and  finally  a  prisoner 

to  Virginia.    The  generous  idea  of  returning  the  slaves  to  their 

former  owner  having  l>e«n  fnistated  by  this  provocation,  they  were 

BDbReqnently  sold  for  500  pounds,  which  was  divided  among  the 

troops  as  prize  money. 

The  government  of  Virginia  in  the  meantime  was  informed  of 
the  reduction  of  the  country  and  Clark  desiring  that  a  civil  govern- 
ment might  be  instituted,  an  act  was  passed  in  October,  1778, 
organizing  the  county  of  Illinois  wiiich  includf^d  all  the  territory 
of  the  commonwealth  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  This  immense  region, 
exceeding  in  suiierficial  extent  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, was  at  that  time  the  largest  county  in  the  world,  and  contiiined 
the  best  section  of  farming  lands  on  the  continent.  A  bill  was 
also  passed  to  raise  500  men  for  opening  communication  with  New 
Orleans,  for  the  benefit  of  the  isolated  settlements,  and  Col.  John 
Todd  was  appointed  the  principal  officer  in  the  government  of  the 
^^^  coonty,  and  justice  was  for  the  first  time  administered  under 
^e  authority  of  Virginia. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Clark  appointed  Ca])t.  Helm  com- 
^ftudant  of  Vincennes  and  Indian  agent  for  the  department  of  the 
jjnbash.    His  great  prudence  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian 
5^J*tacter  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  duties  of  this  imi)ortant 
?^8t    It  was  also  the  intention  of  Col.  Clark  to  place  a  strong 
^^tachment  under  his  command  as  soon  as  reinforcements  should 
^ve  from  Virginia. 
.^  At  that  time  there  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Vincennes  a  chief  of 
*^^  Piankashaw  Indians,  who  jwssessed  grc»at  influencre  over  his 
l^ple.     He  was  complimented  by  his  ox>untrymen  with  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Grand  Door  of  the  Wabash,  in  imitation  of  the  title 
^f  Pontine,  who  was  styled  the  Grand  Door  of  St.  Joseph.    Clark 
had  exchanged  messages  with  him  tlin)ugh  Gibault,  the  catholic 
prie«t,  and  he  instnictetl  Helm  to  secure  his  influence,  as  nothing 
Could  be  done  within  the  Indian  confwleracy  of  the  Wabiish  without 
his  a])probation.    The  American  agent  arriving  safe  at  Vincennes, 
and  l>eing  received  with  acclamation  by  the  inhabitants,  he  imme- 
diately invited  the  Grand  Door  to  a  conference.    The  proud  and 
p(>m|>ou8  chief  was  ])lease<l  with  the  courtesies  of  Capt.Helm,  who, 
in  a  friendly  talk,  communicateil  to  him  an  invitation  from  Clark 
to  unite  with  the  "Long  Knives''  and  his  old  master,  the  King  of 
France.    In  reply  to  this  invitation,  he  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
a  chief  of  the  "Long  Knives"  in  town,  but  with  the  iraution  peculiar 
to  Indian  character,  declined  giving  a  definite  answer,  until  he 
could  confer  with  the  principal  men  of  his  tribe.    In  all  their  inter- 
course,  the  Grand  Door  observed  the  ceremonies  of  the  most 
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courtly  dignity,  and  the  American,  to  operate  ou  his  vanity^ 
exhibited  the  same  pomposity,  till  after  several  days  the  interview 
was  concluded.  Finally,  Gapt.  Helm  was  invited  to  attend  a  coiuiidi 
of  chiefs,  in  which  the  Grand  Door  informed  him,  in  a  strain  of 
Indian  eloquence,  that  ^^the  sky  had  been  very  dark  in  the  wai 
between  the  ^Loiig  Kiiives'  and  English,  but  now  the  clouds  wew 
brushed  away  he  could  see  the  'Long  Knives'  were  in  the  rij^t 
and  if  the  English  conquered  them,  they  might  also  treat  tb( 
Indians  in  the  same  way."  He  then  jumped  up,  struck  his  handi 
against  his  breast^  and  said,  ''he  had  always  been  a  man  and  i 
warrior,  and  now  he  was  a  'Long  Ejiife'  and  would  tell  tb 
red  people  to  bloody  the  land  no  longer  for  the  English."  He  an 
his  red  brethren  then  took  Capt.  Helm  by  the  hand,  and  dnrin 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  remained  the  staunch  friend  of  fb 
Americans.  Dying  two  years  afterward,  at  his  request  he  wj 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  near  the  Fort  of  Cahokia. 

Many  chiefs  south  of  Lake  Michigan  followed  the  example  c 
the  Grand  Door,  and  the  British  influence,  which  had  caused  grei 
mischief  to  the  frontier  settlements,  daily  declined.  Much  of  ti 
success  attending  these  negotiations  was  due  to  the  influence  i 
the  French,  for  the  Indians,  relying  implicitly  upon  their  stal 
ments,  became  greatly  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  the  Ame 
cans.  Clark's  method  of  efi'ecting  treaties  with  them  was  attend 
with  remarkable  success.  He  hsul  studied  the  French  and  Span! 
methods  of  intercourse,  and  thought  their  plan  of  urging  them 
make  treaties  was  founded  upon  a  mistaken  estimate  of  thi 
character.  He  was  of  opinion  that  such  overtures  were  constmi 
by  the  savages  as  evidence  of  either  fear  or  weakness,  and  tiiei 
fore  studiously  avoided  making  the  flrst  advances.  Unlike  t 
English,  who  eudeavored  to  win  their  good  will  by  freely  granti] 
them  presents,  he  either  bestowed  them  reluctantly,  or  foug 
them  imtil  they  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  treaties  as 
means  of  self-preservation.  The  ceremonies  attending  his  cou 
cils  with  these  sons  of  the  forest,  as  they  illustrated  their  chars 
ter,  are  worth  recording.  The  first  convocation  of  this  kind 
which  Colonel  Clark  was  present,  met  at  Cahokia  about  the  Ist  i 
September.  The  various  parties  had  assembled,  and  as  the  India] 
were  the  solicitors,  one  of  the  chiefs  appi-oached  the  table  whe 
Colonel  Clark  was  sitting,  bearing  three  belts,  one  of  which  wj 
emblematical  of  pe^ice,  another  contained  the  sacred  pipe,  and 
thiitl  the  fire  to  light  it.  After  the  pipe  was  lighted,  it  was  flr 
presented  to  the  heavens,  then  to  the  earth,  next  forming  a  circl 
it  was  ofl'ered  to  all  the  spirits,  invoking  them  to  witness  the 
proceedings,  and  finally  to  Colonel  Clark  and  the  other  membe 
of  the  council.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  formalities,  a  chief  arc 
and  spoke  in  favor  of  peace,  after  which  he  threw  down  the  blooc 
belt  and  flag,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  English,  ai 
stamped  on  them,  as  evidence  of  their  rejection.  Clark  coldly  i 
plied  that  he  would  consider  what  he  had  heard  and  give  them  i 
answer  on  the  following  day.  He  however  intunat^  that  the 
existence  as  a  nation  depended  on  the  determination  of  the  cou 
cil,  and  as  peace  was  not  concluded,  he  cautioned  the  chief  not 
let  any  of  his  countrymen  shake  hands  with  the  white  i>eopl 
saying^t  would  be  time  to  give  the  hand  when  the  heart  f^ 
could  be  given  with  it.    When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  one  of  ti 
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chiefs  remarked  that  such  sentiments  were  like  men  who  had  but 
one  heart  and  who  did  not  sx>eak  with  a  forked  tongue.  The 
ooDDcil  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day,  and  when,  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  tiie  Indians  reassembled,  Clark  thus  addressed  them : 

"Men  AND  Warriors  :  Pay  attention  to  mv  words.  You  informed 
me  yesterday  that  vou  hoped  the  Great  Spirit  had  brought  us  together 
ibr  good.  I  nave  tne  same  hope,  and  trust  each  party  will  strictiy  adhere 
to  whatever  is  agreed  upon,  whether  it  be  peace  or  war.  I  am  a  man 
and  warrior,  not  a  councilor.  I  carry  war  m  my  right  hand,  peace  in 
mj  left  I  am  sent  by  the  great  oouncil  of  the  Long  Knives  and  their 
friends,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  towns  occupiea  by  the  English  in 
this  country,  and  to  watch  the  red  people ;  to  bloody  the  paths  of  those 
who  attempt  to  stop  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  to  clear  the  rcMtds  for 
those  who  desire  to  be  in  peace.  I  am  ordered  to  call  upon  the  Great 
Fire  for  warriors  enough  to  darken  the  land,  that  the  red  people  may 
hear  no  sound  but  of  birds  which  live  on  blood.  I  know  there  is  a  mist 
before  your  eyes.  I  will  dispel  the  clouds  that  you  may  clearly  see  the 
eaoaes  of  the  war  between  the  Long  Knives  and  the  English ;  then  you 
may  judge  which  party  is  in  the  riffht,  and  if  you  are  warriors,  as  you 
profess,  prove  it  by  adnering  faithfully  to  the  i)arty  which  you  shidl  be- 
lieve to  be  entitled  to  your  friendship." 

After  Clark  had  explained  in  detail  the  cause  and  effect  of  the 
war  existing  beween  the  English  and  the  colonies,  he  thus  con- 
ehided: 

"The  whole  land  was  dark  :  the  old  men  held  down  their  heads  for 
ihame,  because  they  could  not  see  the  sun ;  and  thus  there  was  mourn- 
ing for  many  years  over  the  land.  At  last  the  Great  Spirit  took  pity  on 
tt,  and  kindled  a  great  council  fire  at  Philadelphia,  planted  a  post,  put 
a  tomahawk  by  it  and  went  away.  The  sun  immediately  broke  out,  the 
sky  was  blue  again,  and  the  old  men  held  up  their  heads  and  assembled 
atUieflre.  They  took  up  the  hatchet,  sharpened  it,  and  immediately 
imtit  in  the  hands  of  our  voung  men,  ordering  them  to  strike  the  Eng- 
lish as  long  as  they  oould  nnd  one  on  this  side  of  the  Great  Water.  The 
young  men  inmiediately  struck  the  war  post  and  blood  was  shed.  In 
this  way  the  war  began,  and  the  English  were  driven  fix)m  one  place  to 
tnother^ntU  they  got  weak,  and  then  hired  the  red  people  to  fight  for 
tiiem.  The  Great  Spirit  got  angry  at  this,  and  caused  your  old  father, 
the  French  King,  and  other  great  nations  to  Join  the  Long  Knives,  and 
ii^t  with  them  against  all  their  enemies.  So  the  English  have  become 
liie  deer  in  the  woods,  and  you  can  see  that  it  was  the  Great  Spirit  that 
tiDubled  your  waters,  oecause  you  have  fought  for  the  people  with  whom 
he  was  displeased.  You  can  now  Judge  who  is  in  the  right.  I  have 
sh«ady  tola  you  who  I  am.  Here  is  a  bloody  belt,  and  a  peace  belt ; 
ti^e  which  you  please  ;  behave  like  men,  and  do  not  let  your  being  sur- 
lOQnded  by  Long  Eoiivee  cause  you  to  take  up  one  belt  with  your  hands 
while  your  hearts  take  up  the  other.  If  you  take  the  blood^^  path,  you 
can  go  in  safety  and  Join  your  friends,  the  English.  We  wilt  then  try 
like  warriorA  who  can  stain  our  clothes  the  longest  with  blood.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  take  the  path  of  peace,  and  are  received  as  brothers 
by  the  Long  Elnives,  and  then  listen  to  bad  birds  that  are  flying  through 
the  land,  you  cannot  longer  be  considered  men,  but  creatures  with  two 
toQgaes,  which  ought  to  be  destroyed.  As  I  am  convinced  that  you 
Aerer  heard  the  truth  before,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  answer  me  before  you 
nave  taken  time  for  consideration.  We  will  therefore  part  this  evening, 
vui  when  the  Great  Spirit  shall  bring  us  together  again,  let  us  speak  ana 
think  as  men  with  but  one  heart  and  one  tongue. '' 

On  the  following  day,  the  council  fire  was  kindled  with  more 
than  ordinary  ceremony,  and  one  of  the  chiefis  came  forward  and 
fiaid: 

^' We  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  what  the  chief  of  the  Long 
Knives  told  us,  and  are  thankful  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  opened  our 
Cars  and  hearts  to  receive  the  truth.    We  believe  you  tell  us  the  truth, 
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for  you  do  not  speak  like  other  people,  and  that  our  old  men  are  rigbh 
who  always  said  the  English  spake  with  double  tonffues.  We  irfl 
take  the  belt  of  peace,  and  cast  down  the  bloodly  belt  of  war ;  ourww> 
lioFB  shall  be  called  nome :  the  tomahawk  shall  be  thrown  into  tibs 
river,  where  it  can  never  be  round ;  and  we  will  carefully  smooth  the  roid 
for  vour  brothers  whenever  they  wish  to  come  and  see  you.  Our  firiendi 
shall  hear  of  the  good  talk  you  have  given  us,  and  we  hope  you  will  send 
chiefii  among  our  countrymen,  that  they  may  see  we  are  men.  and 
adhere  to  all  we  have  promised  at  this  fire,  which  the  Great  Spirit  liai 
kindled  for  the  good  of  all  who  attend.'' 

The  pipe  was  again  lighted,  the  spirits  were  called  on  to  witnesi 
the  transactions,  and  the  council  concluded  by  shaking  hands. 

In  this  manner  alliances  were  formed  with  other  tribes,  and  in 
a  short  time  Clark's  power  was  so  well  established  that  a  single 
soldier  could  be  sent  in  safety  as  far  north  as  the  head  waters  of 
the  streams  emptying  into  the  lakes.    In  tlie  vicinity  of  the  lake* 
the  British  retained  their  influence,  some  of  the  tribes  being 
divided  between  them  and  the  Americans.    This  sudden  ana 
extensive  change  of  sentiment  among  the  Indians,  was  due  to  the 
stern  and  commanding  influence  of  Colonel  Clark,  supported  by 
tlie  alliance  of  the  French  with  the  colonies,  and  the  regard  which 
the  Indians  still  retained  for  their  first  Great  Father.    It  required 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  Clark,  while  in  command  of  such  dimin- 
utive forces,  to  keep  alive   the  impression  which  had  originally 
been  made  respecting  the  arrival  of  forces  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.    To  create  a  favorable  impression,  the  fees  connected  with 
the  a<lministration  of  justice  were  abated.    The  maintenance  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  jier- 
mission  of  trade  among  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
hissippi,  was  also  prodnctive  of  good  will. 

In  his  negotiation  with  the  Indians,  an  incident  occurred  about> 
this  time  which,  from  its  romantic  character,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
A  large  reward  was  ottered  the  Meadow  or  Mascoutin  Indians, 
who  accompanied  the  other  tribes  to  the  council,  to  assassinate 
the  American  commander.    For  this  piiri)ose  they  jntched  their 
camp  on  the  same  side  of  Cahokia  creek  occupied  by  Clark^  dis- 
tant 100  yards  from  the  fort  and  the  American  headquarters.     It 
was  arranged  that  a  part  of  their  number  should  cross  the  creek, 
which  could  easily  be  waded,  flre  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian 
encampment,  ami  then  flee  to  the  quarters  of  Clark,  where,  under 
the  pretense     of   fear,    they  were  to  obtain  admission  and  put 
the  garrison  to  death.    The  attempt  was  made  about  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning.    The  flying  party  having  discharged  their  guns  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ciist  suspicion  upon  the  Indians  on  the  op]>o- 
site  side  of  the  creek,  started  directly  to  the  American  encampment 
for  protection.    Clark  was  still  awake  with  the  multiplied  c^ires 
of  his  situation,  and  the  guanls  being  stronger  than  had  been 
anticipated,  presented  their  pieces  and  compelled  the  fugitives  to 
halt.    The  town  and  garrison  were  immediately  under  arms ;  the 
Mascoutins,  whom  the  guard  had  recognized  by  mooidight,  were 
sent  for,  and  being  interrogated  resi)ecting  their  conduct^  declared 
that  they  had  been  fired  upon  by  enemies  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  creek,  and  that  they  had  fled  to  the  Americans  for  refuge.   The 
French,  however,  understanding  them  better  than  their  conquer- 
ors, called  for  a  light,  and  on  examination  discovered  that  their 
laggings  and  moccasins  were  wet  and  muddy,  which  was  evidence 
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tiiat  they  had  crossed  the  creek  and  that  the  Indians  they  visited 
leie  friends  instead  of  enemies.    The  intended  assassins  were 
diamftyed  at  this  discover^',  and  Clark,  to  convince  the  Indians  of 
the  ecmfidence  which  he  reposed  in  the  French,  handed  over  the 
eaif^ts  to  them  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  thought  proper.    Inti- 
mations were,  however,  made  to  them  privately,  that  they  ought 
to  be  confined,  and  they  were  accordingly  manacled  and  sent  to 
the  guard-house.    In  this  condition  they  were  daily  brought  into 
the  council,  where  he  whom  they  had  endeavored  to  kill,  was 
fonning  friendly  relations  with  their  red  brethren  of  other  tribes. 
When  all  the  other  business  of  the  council  was  transiicted,  Clark 
ordered  the  irons  to  be  struck  ofi',  and  said :    ^^  Justice  requires 
that  you  die  for  your  treacherous  attempt  upon  my  life  during  the 
sacred  deliberations  of  a  council.    I  had  determined  to  inilet  death 
upon  you  for  your  base  designs,  and  you  must  be  sensible  that  you 
have  justly  forfeited  your  lives ;  but  on  considering  the  meanness 
of  watching  a  bear  and  catching  him  asleep,  I  have  concluded  that 
yoa  are  not  warriors,  but  old  women,  and  too  mean  to  be  killed 
by  the  Long  Knives.    Since,  however,  you  must  be  punished  for 
wearing  the  apparel  of  men,  it  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and 
yoa  ghall  be  furnished  witli  plenty  of  provisions  for  your  jouniey 
home,  and  while  here  you  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect  as 
squaws."  At  the  conclusion  of  these  cutting  remarks,  Clark  turned 
to  converse  with  others.    The  offending  Indians,  expecting  anger 
and  punishment,  instead  of  contempt  and  disgrace,  were  exceed- 
ingly agitated.    After  counseling  with  each  other,  one  of  the  chiefs 
came  forward,  and  laying  a  pii)e  and  belt  of  i>eace  on  the  table, 
made  some  explanatory  remarks.    The  interi)reter  stood  ready  to 
translate  these  words  of  friendship,  but  Clark  refused  to  hear 
them,  and  raising  his  sword  and  shattering  the  pipe,  declared  that 
the  Long  Knives  never  treated  with  women.    Some  of  the  other 
tribes  with  whom  alliances  had  been  formed,  now  interposing  for 
t^edigcomfltted  Indians,  besought  Clark  to  pity  their  families  and 
pant  them  pardon.    To  this  entreaty  he  coldly  replied,  that  "the 
*f>iig  Knives  never  made  war  upon  these  Indians ;  they  are  of  a 
*^d  which  we  shoot  like  wolves  when  we  meet  them  in  the  woods, 
'^t  they  kill  the  deer."    This  rebuke  wrought  more  and  more  upon 
^e  gnilty  parties,  and,  after  again  taking  counsel,  two  of  the 
young  men  came  forward,  covered  their  heads  with  blankets, 
ftnd  sat  down  at  the  feet  of  the  inexorable  Clark.    Two  chiefs  also 
arose,  and  standing  by  the  aide  of  the  victims  who  thus  offered 
their  lives  as  an  atonement  for  the  crime  of  their  tribe,  again  ]>re- 
sented  the  pipe  of  peace,  saying,  we  hope  this  sacrifice  will  appease 
the  anger  of  the  Long  Knife.    The  American  commander,  not 
replying  immediately,  as  if  still  unsatisfied,  the  most  profound 
silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  and   nothing  was  heard  but 
the  deep  breathing  of  the  multitude,  all  turning  their  eyes  upon 
Clark,  as  if  to  r^d  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  the 
&te  of  the  devoted  Indians.    The  sudden  impulse  caused  by  the 
heroism  of  this  romantic  incident,  almost  overcame  the  powerful 
nerve  of  Clark,  who,  from  the  first,  had  intc*nded  to  grant  these 
Indians  peace,  but  with  a  reluctance,  as  he  says,  that  should 
enhance  its  value.    At  length,  to  relieve  the  great  8U8i)ense  of  the 
assembly,  he  advanced  toward  the  young  men  and  ordering  them 
to  uncover  their  heads  and  stand  up,  said :  ^^I  am  rejoiced  to  find  men 
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amoDg  all  nations ;  these  two  young  warriors  who  have  offerei 
their  lives  a  sacrifice,  are  at  least  proof  for  their  own  oountrymen. 
Buch  men  only  are  worthy  to  be  chiefs,  and  with  such  I  like  to 
treat."  He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  in  honor  of  their 
magnanimity  and  coiuage,  introduced  them  to  the  American  officen 
and  other  members  of  the  assembly,  after  which  all  saluted  tiiem 
as  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe.  ^^The  Boman  Gurtius  leaped  into  tiie 
Gulf  to  save  his  countrymen,  and  Leouidas  died  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  Greece ;  but  in  neither  of  these  instances  was  displayed 
greater  heroism  than  that  exhibited  by  these  unsophisticated 
children  of  nature.'^  They  were  ever  after  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  braves  of  their  own  tribe,  and  the  fame  of  the  w)iite 
negotiator  was  correspondingly  extended.  A  council  was  immdli* 
ately  convened  for  the  benefit  of  the  Meadow  Indians ;  an  aUianoe 
was  formed  with  their  chiefs,  and  neither  party  ever  aderward  had 
occasion  to  regret  the  reconciliation  thus  effected. 

Although  it  was  Clark's  general  aim  not  to  ask  favors  of  tbe 
^Indians,  yet  some  of  their  chiefs  were  so  intelligent  and  i)owerfnl 
he  occasionally  invited  them  to  visit  him  and  explan  the  nature  of 
the  contest  between  the  English  and  thecolonists.    A  noted  instance 
of  this  kind  was  his  intercourse  with  Black  Bird,  a  very  distin- 
guished chief  whose  lands  bordered  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  who 
had  obtained  such  a  reputution  among  his  people  that  a  departure 
from  the  usual  policy  was  deemed  advisable.     Black  Bird  was  in 
St.  Louis  when  the  country  was  first  invaded,  but  having  little 
confidence  in  Spanish  protection,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Clark  a|K>10' 
gizing  for  his  absence,  and  returned  to  his  tribe.    A  special  mes' 
senger  was  sent  requsting  him  to  come  to  Kaskaskia.  and  comply* 
ing  with  the  invitation,  he  called  upon  Colonel  Clark  with  only  3 
attendants.    Great  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  hold' 
ing  a  council,  but  the  sagacious  chief,  disliking  the  usual  formali- 
ties of  Indian  negotiation,  informed  Clark  that  he  came  on  business 
of  importance,  and  desired  that  no  time  might  be  wasted  in  useless 
ceremonies.    He  stated  that  he  wished  te  converse  with  him,  and 
proffered  without  ostentation  to  sit  with  him  at  the  same  table.    A 
room  was  accordingly  furnished  and  both,  provided  with  interpret- 
'ers,  took  their  seats  at  the  same  stand  and  commenced  the  confer- 
ence.   Black  Bird  said  he  had  long  wished  to  have  an  interview 
with  a  chief  of  our  nation :  he  had  sought  information  from  pris- 
oners but  could  not  confiae  in  their  statements,  for  they  seemed 
afraid  to  speak  the  truth.    He  admitted  that  he  had  fought  against 
us,  although  doubts  of  its  justice  occasionally  crossed  his  mind; 
some  mystery  hung  over  the  matter  which  he  desired  to  have 
removed:  he  was  anxious  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question,  but 
hitherto  he  had  only  been  able  to  hear  but  one.    Clark  undertook 
to  impart  the  desii'ed  information,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  himself  intelligent,  several  hours  were  spent  iu  answering 
his  questions.    At  the  conclusion.  Black  Bird,  among  other  things, 
said  that  he  was  glad  that  their  old  friends,  the  French,  hadunitea 
their  arms  with  ours,  and  that  the  Indians  ought  to  do  the  same. 
He  affirmed  that  his  sentiments  were  fixed  in  our  favor ;  that  he 
would  never  again  listen  to  the  offers  of  the  English,  who  must 
certainly  be  afraid  because  they  hire  with  merchandise  the  Ind- 
ians todo  their  fighting.    He  closed  by  saying  that  he  would  call 
in  his  young  men,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war^  as  soon  as  he 
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could  get  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  the 
eontest  This  determination  of  the  chief  was  very  agreeable  to 
dark,  who  informed  him  that  he  would  write  to  the  government  of 
Virginia  and  have  them  registered  among  the  fiieuds  of  the  white 
people.  A  few  days  afterward,  thisintelligent  Indian,  supplied 
with  presents  and  accompanied,  at  hin  request,  by  an  agent  of 
Clark,  set  off  for  his  native  forests.  His  conduct  afterward  exem- 
plified the  honesty  of  his  professions,  for  he  thereafter  remained 
the  fiuthfal  Mend  of  the  .Ajnericans. 

Ghurk  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  never  blamed  them 
to  accepting  the  presents  of  the  English,  as  the  necessities  of 
their  condition  and  the  inability  of  the  Americans  to  supply  their 
wants,  rendered  it  unavoidable.    Commerce  had  to  some  extent 
already  introduced  among  them  superior  appliances  of  civilization. 
The  rifle  and  its  ammunition  had  long  since  superceded  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  cutlery,  and  other  im- 
plements manufactured  in  an  advance  state  of  arts,  were  as 
necessary  to  the  savage  as  tlie  civilized  man.    While,  however, 
he  forebore  to  reproach  them  for  receiving  presents  from  the 
English,  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  degi*ada- 
tion  of  fighting  for  hire.    The  "Long  Knives,^  he  said,  "regaixied 
the  Bcalps  taken  while  fighting  in  self-defence  as  the  greatest  of 
trophies,  but  those  obtained  in  mercenary  warfare,  are  thro^Ti  to 
the  dogs  or  used  as  toys  for  the  amusement  of  their  children." 

AnoUier  chief  by  the  name  of  Lages,  about  this  time,  sent  a 
letter  to  Clark.    He  was  also  known  by  the  appellation  of  Big 
Gate,  a  title  which  he  received  from  having  shot  a  British  soldier, 
standing  at  the  fort  when  Pontiac,  with  whom  he  was  then  associ- 
ated, besieged  Detroit.    Several  marauding  parties  against  our 
^ntier  settlements,  had  been  successfully  commanded  by  this 
warrior,  who  hapi^ened  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  Piankesliaws 
^ing  to  Kaskaskia  to  make  the  Americans  a  visit  Gaudily  decked 
^  the  full  costume  of  war,  and  with  the  bloody  belt,  which  the 
British  had  given  him^  suspended  about  his  neck,  he  daily  came  to 
tte  council  and  occupied  one  of  the  most  promhient  seats.    As  a 
^ent  spectator  he  thus  attended  till  all  the  public  business  was 
^nsacted,  the  American  officer  then  accosted  him  with  an  apology 
for  not  having  paid  his  respects  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
Assembly.    Altliough  we  are  enemies,  said  he,  it  is  customary  with 
the  white  x>^ople  to  treat  celebrated  warriors  with  respect,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the    exploits    which  they    have    performed   against 
each  other  in  war.    Being  a  distinguished  warrior,  Clark  invited 
him  to  dinner.    Surprised  at  this  civility  he  at  first  endeavored  to 
decline  the  invitation.    The  American  officer,  however,  when  he 
attempted  to  offer  an  excuse,  repeated  with  greater  warmth  his 
solicitations,  till  the  feelings  of  the  chief  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  piten  of  excitement.    Boused  in  this  manner  he  advanced 
to  the  center  of  the  room,  threw  dov^Ti  the  war  belt,  tore  off  the 
clothes  and  flag,  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  friends,  the 
English.    DesiK)iled  of  these  presents,  he  struck  himself  violently 
on  tlie  breasts  and  said  that  he  had  been  a  wanior  from  his  youth, 
and  delightea  in  battles ;  that  he  had  fought  three  times  agamst  the 
Americans  and  was  preparing  another  war  party,  when  he  heard 
of  Colonel  Clark's  arrival ;  that  he  had  detennined  to  visit  the 
Americans^  who  he  now  thought  were  right,  and  that  he  was  hence- 
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fort]i  a  "Long  Knife"  and  would  war  no  longer  for  the  English.  He 
then  concluded  by  shaking  bands  with  Clark  and  his  officers  and 
sahitiug  tbem  as  brothers.    The  comical  part  of  the  affair  was  that 
the  new  bmther  was  now  naked,  and  since  he  must  be  clothed,  i 
fine  laced  suit  was  provided  and  he  appeared  at  the  entertaiument 
arrayed  in  all  the  trappings  of  military  costume.    After  the  repast 
was  over^  in  a  private  interview,  he  disclosed  to  Clark  the  situatioa 
of  Detroit,  and  offered  to  obtain  a  scalp  or  prisoner  from  its  garri 
sou.  Clark  not  wishing  to  encourage  the  barbarities  of  the  Indiana, 
declined  the  former,  but  assured  the  warrior  of  his  willingness  to 
aci^e])t  the  latter,  provided  he  treated  the  captive  kindly  when  he 
got  him  in  his  power.    This  policy  of  appealing  to  the  better  fed- 
ings  of  humanity  was  little  appreciated  by  the  savages,  and  in 
some  instances  caused  them  to  unite  with  the  less  scrupulous 
enemy  who  suffered  them  to  plunder  and  murder  without  stint, 
provided  British  aggrandizement  was  the  result.    When  the  chief 
departed  Clark  gave  him  a  captain's  commission  and  a  medal  as 
evidence  of  the  new  relations  and  responsibilities  which  he  had 
assumed. 

Wliile  the  American  commander  was  thus  negotiating  with  the 
Lulians,  Hamilton^  the  British  govemorof  Detroit  heard  of  Clark'd 
invasion,  and  was  incensed  that  the  country  which  he  had  in  charge 
should  be  wrested  from  himby  a  few  ragged  militia  fix)m  Virginia. 
He  therefore  hurriedly  collected  a  force  consisting  of  30  regulars,50 
French  Canadians  and  400  Indians,  and  marching  by  way  of  the 
Wabash  appeared  before  the  foit  at  Vincennes  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1778.  The  inhabitants  made  no  eftbrt  to  defend  th< 
town,  and  when  Hamilton's  forces  arrived  Capt.  Helm  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Henry  were  the  only  Americans  in  the  fort*  Thi 
latter  charging  a  cannon,  placed  it  in  the  open  gateway,  and  thi 
captain  standing  by  it  with  a  lighteti  match  cried  out  as  Hamilton 
came  in  hailing  distance,  ^4ialt.''  The  British  officer,  not  knowinf 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  stopped  and  demanded  the  surrendei 
of  the  fort.  Helm  exclaimed  '^no  man  sliall  enter  here  till  I  knoii 
the  terms."  Hamilton  responded,  "you  shall  have  the  honors  of 
war."  The  entire  gamson,  consisting  of  one  officer  and  one  private 
then  capitulated,  and  receiving  the  customary  courtesies  for  theii 
brave  defense,  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  Capt.  Helm 
was  retained  a  prisoner,  the  French  inhabitants  were  disarmed, 
and  a  lai'ge  portion  of  Hamilton's  troops  were  detached  againstthc 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

These  movements  transpired  at  Vincennes,  6  weeks  before  the 
intelligence  reached  Kaskaskia,  thus  verifying  the  serious  appre 
hensions  which  Clark,  in  the  meantime,  had  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  the  place.  In  consequence  of  these  forebodings,  he  en- 
gaged Colonel  Vigo  to  go  and  reconnoitre  the  situation  of  the 
post.  Ko  choice  could  have  been  more  fortunate.  Although  Vigc 
was  an  Italian  bj*  birth,  no  one  excelled  him  in  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  8J^npathy  for  an  oppressed  people  stmg* 
gling  for  their  rights.  Associated  as  a  merchant  with  the  Spani^ 
governor  of  St.  Ix)uis,  lie  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which,  with  the 
greatest  generosity,  ho  expended  during  the  revolution  for  the 
benefit  of  his  adopted  country.  Having  for  a  long  time  resided  in 
Indiana,  and  died  there,  the  State,  in  honor  of  his  memory,  called 
a  county  after  his  name,  and  Congi'ess  ultimately  refunded  a  large 
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a  of  the  money  which  he  had  expended.    After  conferring  with 
c,  he  started  on  his  mission,  and  when  witlun  five  miles  of  his 
leBtinaticm,  he  was  captnred  by  the  Indians  and  taken  before 
}orernor  Hamilton.    He  was  regarded  as  an  American  si)y,  but 
mug  a  Spanish  subject,  and  ver^*^  i>opular  with  the  inhabitiints  of 
hft  town,  the  British  officer  did  not  dare  to  proceed  against  him 
iMOiding  to  his  suspieions.    The  citizens  threatened  to  stop  his 
applies  if  he  was  not  suffered  to  depart.    Hamilton  rehictantly 
)ropo6ed  to  let  him  go  if,  during  the  war,  he  would  not  do  any 
let  uoguiions  to  British  interests.      Colonel  Vigo  iHjremptorily 
refiifled  to  become  a  party  to  such  a  com])act.   Agreeing,  however, 
lotto  do  anything  prejudicial  in  his  homeward  journey,  he  was 
perniitted  to  return  in  a  boat,  down  the  Wabash  and  up  the  Mis- 
niaippi,  to  St.  Louis.     He  remained  neutral  just  long  enough  to 
oonply  with  his  stipulations,  for,  on  his  arrival  home,  he  imme- 
diately changed  his  clothes,  and  set  off  for  Kaskaskia  to  commu- 
nkate  the  information  which  he  had  obtained  to  Colonel  Clark. 
After  detailing  the  capitulation  of  Yincennes  and  the  disposition 
of  the  British  force,  he  made  kno^ii  Hamilton's  intentions  of  re- 
eooqueiing  Illinois,  and  his  meditated  attack  upon  Kaskaskia,  on 
tibere-assembhng  of  his  forces  in  the  spring,  as  the  surest  way  of 
dlBctiiig  this  object.     When  this  place  was  reduced,  with  his 
foroes  augmented  by  the  addition  of  700  warriors  from  Mackinaw, 
tibeCherokees  and  Chickasaws,  and  other  tribes,  he  proposed  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  Fort  Pitt-,  and  subjugate  in  his  march  all  the 
intervening  settlements.    So  elated  was  the  British  commander 
^  his  hox>es  of  conquest,  he  intended,  in  a  short  time,  to  be 
Sttster  of  all  the  territory  of  Virginia  between  the  Alleghanies 
ttd  the  Mississippi. 

Clark,  in  view  of  the  critical  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
crtuMne  peril  of  ids  own  situation,  wTote  to  Governor  Henry,  of 
^irgima,  acquainting  him  of  Hamilton's  designs,  and  asking  him 
^<vtioop8*    Parties  of  hostile  Indians,  sent  out  by  the  British 

£  Pernor,  began  to  appear,  and  as  assistance  could  not  be  obtained 
01  the  State  in  time,  with  the  promptness  which  the  emergency 
Wianded,  he  resolved  to  help  himself.  Anticipating  his  rival,  he 
^o^unenced  preparations  with  his  own  limited  means  to  carry  the 
Hrinto  the  enemy's  country,  for,  as  he  says,  "I  knew  if  I  did 
^  take  him,  he  would  take  me."  Colonel  Vigo  had  informed 
^  that,  owing  to  the  disi)ersion  of  the  British  forces,  the 
tajson  at  Vincennes  was  reduced  to  80  men,  three  pieces  of 
|iimon  and  some  swivels,  and  that  if  the  town  was  attiicked  be- 
ore  the  troops  were  recalled,  it  might,  without  difficulty,  be 
Beaptured.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  a  galley  was  fitted  up, 
lonnting  two  4-pounder8  and  4  swivels,  and  placed  in  charge 
^Capt.  John  Bogers,  and  a  company  of  46  men,  with  orders  after 
aching  the  Wabash  to  force  their  way  up  the  stream  to  the 
oath  of  White  Biver,  and  remain  there  for  further  instructions. 
ark  next  ordered  Captain  Bowman  to  evacuate  the  fort  at  Caho- 
a  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  exiMMlition  to  proceed  across 
r  land,  and  co-operate  with  the  force  under  Captain  Rogers, 
le  French  inhabitants  of  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  raised  two 
mpanies,  commanded  by  Captains  McCarty  and  Charleville, 
lidi,  with  the  Americans,  amounted  to  170  men.  On  the  7th  of 
^bmary,  1779,  just  8  days  after  the  reception  of  the  news  from 
13 
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Tinceiines,  this  forlorn  hope  commenced  its  march  in  a  northeast 
erly  direction,  over  the  iimundated  flat«  of  the  country,  in  a  wet 
but  fortunately,  not  cold  season.  To  relieve  the  hardships  of  (if 
journey,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  dreary  one  performed  dniiB| 
the  revolution,  hunting,  game  feasts,  and  Indian  war  dances  WCR 
instituted  for  the  amusement  of  the  men.  After  incredible  haid- 
ships,  on  the  13th  they  reached  the  forks  of  the  Little  Wabaah, 
the  low  bottom  lands  of  which  were  covered  with  water.  At  thk 
part  of  the  stream  the  opposite  banks  were  5  miles  apart 
and  the  water  so  deep  when  Clark  arrived  as  in  many  plaoei 
to  be  waded  with  the  greatest  difficiUty.  Here,  drenched  in 
the  rains  which  fell  almost  daily,  they  managed  to  construct  a 
canoe,  and  ferrj*  over  their  baggage  to  the  opposite  shore.  Hith- 
erto they  had  borne  their  labors  with  great  fortitude,  but  now 
many  became  discouraged  by  the  continued  obstacles  which  beset 
the  way.  While  wading  the  Wabash,  and  in  some  instances  to 
the  shoulders  in  mud  and  water,  an  incident  occurred  which,  by 
its  merriment,  greatly  relieved  the  desponding  spirits  of  the  men 
There  was  in  the  service  an  Irish  drummer,  who  was  of  small  stat- 
ure, but  possessed  rare  talent  in  singing  comic  songs.  On  coming 
to  a  depression  beyond  his  depth,  he  put  his  drum  into  the  water, 
and  mounting  on  the  head,  requested  one  of  the  tallest  men  t( 
I)ilot  him  across  the  stream,  while  he  enlivened  the  company  bj 
his  wit  and  music. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  11  days  after  leaving  Kaskaskia 
they  heard  the  signal  guns  of  the  fort,  and  during  the  evening  ol 
the  same  day,  arrived  at  the  Great  Wabash,  9  miles  below  Yin 
ceiines.  The  galley  had  not  arrived  with  the  supplies,  and  tlv 
men  being  exhausted,  destitute  and  almost  in  a  starving  con 
tion,  it  required  all  of  Clark's  address  to  keep  them  from  giving  u] 
in  despair.  The  river  wa«  out  of  its  banks,  all  the  low  land 
were  submerged,  and  before  means  of  transportation  could  be  pro 
cured  they  might  be  discovered  by  the  British  and  the  entire  part; 
cai^tured.  On  the  20th,  a  boat  from  Vincennes  was  hailed  aiu 
brought  to  land,  from  the  crew  of  which  was  received  the  cheei 
ing  intelligence  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  French  inhabit 
BiitSj  and  that  no  suspicion  of  Clark's  movements  was  entertaine< 
by  the  British  garrison.  The  last  day  of  the  march,  the  mofi 
formidable  difficulties  were  encountered.  Says  Colonel  Clark,  i 
his  journal : 

**  The  nearest  laud  to  us,  in  the  direction  of  Vincennes,  was  a  spo 
called  the  'Sugar  Camp,'  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  slough.  I  sounded  th 
water,  and  finding  it  deep  as  my  neck,  returned  with  the  design  of  haT 
ing  the  men  transported  on  board  the  canoes  to  the  camp,  though  I  knei 
it  would  spend  the  whole  day  and  the  ensuing  night,  as  the  vessels  wool^ 
pass  slowly  through  the  bushes.  The  loss  of  so  much  time  to  mei 
naif-starved,  was  a  matter  of  serious  consequence,  and  I  would  no^ 
have  given  a  great  deal  for  a  day's  provisions  or  one  of  our  horsei 
When  I  returned,  all  ran  to  hear  the  report.  I  unfortunately  spoke  in  i 
serious  manner  to  one  of  the  officers;  the  whole  were  alarmed  withoa 
knowing  what  I  said.  I  viewed  their  confusion  for  a  minute,  and  whis 
pered  for  those  near  me  to  do  as  I  did.  I  immediately  put  some  wa^ 
in  my  hand,  poured  powder  on  it,  blackened  m^  face,  gave  the  war 
whoop  and  marched  into  the  water.  The  party  immediately  followed 
one  after  another,  without  uttering  a  word  of  complaint.  I  ordered  those 
near  me  to  sing  a  favorite  song,  which  soon  passed  through  the  line  and 
all  went  cheerfully.    I  now  intended  to  have  them  transported  acroai 
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the  deepest  part  of  the  water,  but  when  about  waist-deep,  one  of  the 
men  infonnM  me  that  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  path.  We  fol- 
lowed it,  and  finding  that  it  kept  on  higher  ground,  without  further  dif- 
iiieiilty  arrived  at  the  camip,  where  there  was  dry  ground  on  wliich  to 
pitdi  our  lodges.  The  Frenchmen  that  we  had  taken  on  the  river, 
appeared  to  be  uneasy  at  our  situation,  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
wrmitted,-  daring  the  night,  to  visit  the  town  m  2  canoes  and  oring, 
Dom  their  own  nouses,  provisions.  They  said  that  some  of  our  men 
eoold  ^  with  them  as  a  surety  for  their  conduct,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  leave  that  place  till  the  waters,  which  were  too  deep 
for  marching,  subsided,  some  of  the  officers  believed  that  this  might 
be  done,  but  I  would  not  suffer  it.  I  could  never  well  account  for  my 
obstinacy  on  this  occasion,  or  give  satisfactory  reasons  to  myself  or  any- 
body else  why  I  denied  a  proposition  apparently  so  easy  to  execute,  and 
of  90  much  aclvautage ;  but  something  seemed  to  tell  me  it  should  not  be 
done. 

i         "On  the  following  morning,  the  finest  we  had  experienced,  I  har- 
p      an^pied  the  men.     what  I  said  I  am  not  now  able  to  recall ;  but  it  may 
['      be  easily  imagined  by  a  person  who  possesses  the  regard  which  I,  at  that 
I      time,  entertained  for  them,    I  concluded  by  informing  them,  that  pass- 
ing the  sheet  of  water,  which  was  then  in  full  view  and  reaching  the 
opposite  woods,  would  put  an  end  to  their  hardships ;  that  in  a  few  hours 
toey  would  have  a  sight  of  their  long- wished  for  object,  and  immedi- 
itely  Btepped  into  the  water  without  waiting  for  a  reply.    Before  a  third 
of  the  men  had  entered,  I  halted  and  called  to  Major  Bowman,  and 
ordered  him  to  fall  into  the  rear  with  25  men  and  put  to  death  any  man 
who  refused  to  march  with  us,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  have  any  such 
among  us.    The  whole  gave  a  cry  of  approbation,  and  on  we  went. 
This  was  the  most  trying  of  all  the  difficulties  we  experienced.    I  gen- 
erally kept  15  of  the  strongest  men  next  myself,  and  judged  from  my 
own  feelings,  what  must  be  that  of  the  others.    Getting  near  the  middle 
of  the  inundated  plain,  I  found  mvself  sensibly  failing,  and  as  there  were 
no  trew  for  the  men  to  support  themselves,  I  feared  that  many  of  the 
weak  would  be  drowned.    1  ordered  the  canoe  to  ply  back  and  forth,  and 
▼ith  all  diligence  to  pick  up  the  men :  and  to  encourage  the  party,  sent 
some  of  the  strongest  forward  with  orders  that,  when  they  had  advanced 
a  certain  distance,  to  pass  the  word  back  that  the  water  was  getting 
~^low.  and  when  near  the  woods,  to  cry  out  land.    This  stratagem 
h«d  the  desired  eflfect.    The  men,  encouraged  by  it,  exerted  themselves 
*imo8t  beyond  their  abilities;  the  weak  holding  on  the  stronger.    On 
Jjwhing  the  woods  where  the  men  expected  land,  the  water  was  up  to 
.     tbeir  shoulders ;  but  gaining  the  timber  was  the  greatest  consequence, 
w  the  weakly  hung  to  trees  and  floated  on  the  drift  till  they  were 
^en  ofi*by  the  canoes.    The  strong  and  tall  got  ashore  and  built  fires ; 
but  many  of  the  feeble,  unable  to  support  themselves  on  reaching  land, 
Jould  fkll  with  their  bodies  half  in  the  water.     The  latter  were  so 
()enambed  with  cold,  we  soon  found  that  tires  would  not  restore  them, 
«Dd  the  strong  were  compelled  to  exercise  them  with  great  severity  to 
f^vive  their  circulation. 

"Fortunately,  a  canoe  in  charge  of  some  squaws  was  going  to  town, 
which  our  men  captured,  and  which  contained  half  a  quarter  of  buffalo 
meat,  some  com,  tallow  and  kettles.  Broth  was  made  of  this  valuable 
prize  and  served  out  to  the  most  weakly  with  great  care.  Most  of  the 
men  got  a  small  portion,  but  many  of  them  gave  part  of  theirs  to  the 
more  famished,  jocosely  saying  something  cheering  to  their  comrades. 
This  little  refreshment  gave  renewed  life  to  the  company.  We  next 
crossed  a  deep  but  narrow  lake,  in  the  canoes,  and  marching  some  dis- 
tance, camQ  to  a  copse  of  timber  called  Warrior's  Island.  We  were  now 
distant  only  two  miles  from  town,  which,  without  a  single  tree  to  oIh 
Btruct  the  view,  could  be  seen  from  the  position  we  occupied. 

"  The  lower  portions  of  the  land  between  us  and  the  town  were  cov- 
ered in  jth  water,  which  served  at  this  season  as  a  resort  for  ducks  and 
other  water  fowl.  We  had  observed  several  men  out  on  horseback  shoot- 
ing them,  half  a  mile  distant,  and  sent  out  as  many  of  our  active  young 
Frenehmen  to  decoy  and  take  one  of  them  prisoner,  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  toalarm  the  others.    Being  successful,  In  addition  to  the  informa- 
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tion  which  had  been  obtained  from  those  taken  on  the  river,  the  cap 
reported  that  the  British  had  that  evening  completed  the  wall  ol 
fort,  and  that  there  were  a  good  many  Indians  in  town.  Our  aitua 
was  truly  critical.  No  possibility  of  retreat  in  case  of  defeat,  and  in 
view  of  the  town,  which,  at  this  time,  had  600  men  in  itr-tro 
inhabitants  and  Indians.  The  crew  of  the  galley,  though  not  50  n 
would  now  have  been  a  re-inforcement  of  immense  magnitude  to 
little  army,  but  we  could  not  think  of  waiting  for  them.  £ach  had 
gotten  his  sujSering,  and  was  ready  for  the  fray,  saying  what  he 
suffered  was  nothing  but  what  a  man  should  bear  for  the  good  ol 
country.  The  idea  of  being  made  a  prisoner  was  foreign  to  every  n 
as  each  expected  nothing  but  torture  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Indians.  Our  fate  was  to  be  determined  in  a  few  hours,  and  nothing 
the  most  daring  conduct  would  insure  success.  I  knew  that  a  nun 
of  the  inhabitants  wished  us  well ;  that  many  were  lukewarm  to  tin 
terests  of  either  party.  I  also  learned  that  the  Grand  Door  had  b 
few  days  before  openly  declared,  in  council  with  the  British,  tiia 
was  a  brother  and  friend  of  the  Long  Knives.  These  were  favoi 
circumstances,  and  as  there  was  little  probability  of  our  remaining  i 
dark  undiscovered,  I  determined  to  commence  operations  inunecuai 
and  wrote  the  following  placard  to  the  people  of  tne  town.  *  To  th< 
habitants  ofVincennes:  Gentlemen,  being  now  within  two  miU 
your  village  with  my  army,  determined  to  take  youf  fort  this  night, 
not  being  willing  to  surprise  you,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  leo 
such  of  you  as  are  true  citizens,  and  willing  to  enjoy  the  liberty  whi 
bring  you,  to  remain  still  in  vour  houses,  and  those,  if  any  there  be, 
are  friends  of  the  king,  let  them  instantly  repair  to  the  fort  and  Joii 
hair-buyer  general*,  and  fight  like  men.  And  if  any  of  the  &tt( 
not  go  to  the  fort,  and  shall  be  discovered  afterward,  they  may  den 
upon  severe  punishment.  '  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are  true  frll 
to  liberty,  may  depend  upon  being  well  treated,  and  I  once  more  leq 
them  to  keep  out  of  the  streets,  for  every  one  I  find  in  arms  on  my 
val  shidl  be  treated  as  an  enemy.' '' 

This  forcible  letter,  which  shows  Clark's  insight  into  ho] 
nature  by  inspiring  confidence  in  the  friendly,  and  fillingtheadv 
l)arty  with  dismay,  was  half  the  battle  that  followed.  Cta 
receipt  of  the  letter,  the  people  of  the  town  supposed  the  inva< 
had  come  from  Kentucky  as  no  one  imagined  it  possible  thai 
expedition  could  come  lix)m  lUiuois,  in  consequence  of  the  frea 
•which  prevailed  at  that  season  of  the  year.  To  deepeen  this  iiaj 
sion,  letters  puiportiug  to  come  from  well  known  geutlemei 
Kentucky,  were  written  and  sent  to  the  inhabitants,  and  so 
established  was  the  conviction,  that  the  presence  of  Clark  o 
not  be  credited  till  his  person  was  pointed  out  by  one  who  k 
him.  The  soldiers,  as  on  previous  ocimsions,  were  directec 
greatly  exaggerate  the  strength  of  the  American  forces. 

About  sunset  on  the  23d,  they  sallied  forth  to  attack  the  : 
When  in  full  view  of  it,  they  were  divided  into  platoons,  each 
playing  a  different  flag,  and  by  marching  and  countermard 
among  some  mounds  between  them  and  the  town,  their  appai 
numbers  greatly  exceeded  their  real  strength.    Nearing  the  vil 
aud  encamping  on  the  adjacent  heights,  some  commotion  was 
ceptible  in  the  streets,  but  no  hostile  demonstration  occurred 
the  fort,  aud  it  was  afterward  asceitained  that  even  the  friendi 
the  British  were  afraid  to  give  notice  of  Clark's  presence, 
utmost  impatience  prevailing  in  the  American  encampment 
know  the  cause  of  the  silence,  Lieut.  Bailey,  with  U  men 
sent  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  garrison.    The  fii*e  of  the  pi 

*Thu8  named  from  having  hired  the  Indians  to  murder  the  American  prlsonei 
payiag  so  much  per  scalp. 
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ffi8  attributed  to  some  dniiikeu  IndianB,  who  had  saluted  the  fort 
in  (bat  manner  ou  previous  occasions,  and  it  was  not  till  after  one 
of  the  beseiged  was  shot  through  a  port  hole  that  the  i*eal  character 
of  the  assailants  was  ascertained,  and  the  engagement  couimenced 
in  earnest.    Henry  and  Captain  Helm  were   still  retained    ns 
jffisoners  in  the  fort.    Through  the  wife  of  tlie  former,  who  lived 
in  Yinc^ines,  and  was  permitted  to  visit  her  husband  ilaily,  CUu-k 
obtained  minute  information  respecting  the  garrison.    Learning  in 
this  way  where  Capt  Helm  lodged — kno\^ing  his  fondness  for 
apple-toddy,  and  believing  he  would  have  some  on  the  hearth  a« 
Qsoal,  he  suftered  one  of  his  men  to  tire  on  his  quarters,  with  a 
view,  as  he  said,  to  knock  the  mortiir  into  the  captain's  favorite 
beverage.    At  the  time  he  was  playing  cards  with  Hamilton,  and 
wben  the  ballets  commenced  ratthng  about  the  chimney,  he  jumped 
np  and  swore  tliat  it  was  Clark,  that  he  would  take  all  of  them 
ptisoners,  and  that  the  d — d  rasc^il  had  ruined  his  toddy.    While 
thus  conversing.  Helm  observed  some  of  the  soldiers  looking  out  of 
Uie  port  holes  and  cautioned  them  not  to  do  so  again  as  the  Amer- 
icana would  certainly  shoot  out  their  eyes.     It  so  happene<l  that 
one  of  the  men  afterward  attempting  to  look  out  was    shot  in  the 
eye,  which  Capt  Helm  observing  exclaimed,  *^tliere,I  told  you  so." 
fiiese  incidents,  characteristic  of  the  men  and  the  times,  doubtless 
had  their  effect  upon  the  garrison. 

The  ammunition  of  the.  Americans,  who  had  expected  supphes 
from  the  galley,  being  now  nearly  exhausted,  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants furnished  them  with  powder  and  ball,  which  had  been  buried 
to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Had  the 
Americans  also  needed  assistance,  the  Grand  Door,  with  whom  a 
treaty  had  previously  been  concluded,  ai>pexired  with  100  wariiors 
and  offered  his  services  to  Clark,  who,  though  declining  his  aid  in 
tie  field,  requested  his  presence  and  intiuence  in  council. 

The  Americans  had  advanced  behind  a  l)<ank  to  within  30  yards 
^^  the  fort,  whose  guns  in  consequence  of  their  elevation,  were 
^^seless^  and  no  sooner  was  a  port  hole  darkened  than  a  dozen 
rifles  discharged  their  contents  into  the  apperture,  and  the  British 
•ojdiers  could  no  longer  Be  kept  at  their  jmsts.     Clark  perc^ving 
their  difficulties,  in  the  course  ot  the  morning  demanded  the  sur- 
i^nder  of  the  fort,  which  Hamilton  refused,  stating  that  he  would 
Dot  be  awed  into  anything  unbecoming  a  British  officer.    The  men 
were  urgent  to  take  the  fort  by  stonn,  but  Clark  knowing  that  he 
oonld  get  possession  of  it  without  the  expenditure  of  life  result- 
ing from  an  assault,  wisely  opposed  their  desires.    In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Hamilton,  api>rehensive  that  he  would  be  (com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion,  sent  a  flag  to  the  beseigers 
desiring  a  truce  of  three  days.    This  Clark  refused,  although  during 
the  armistice  the  galley  might  arrive  with  its  men   and  munitions, 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  his  operations  for  the  reduction  of 
the  fort    He  proi>osed  in  return  the  imconditional  surrender  of  the 
garrison,  and  informed  the  British  commander  if  he  wishetl  to  have 
an  interview  for  that  puri)ose,  he  might  meet  him  at  the  church.    In 
compliance  with  this  offer.  Gov.  Hamilton,  in  company  with  Capt. 
Helm  and  Major  Hay,  waited  on  Col.  Clark  at  the  api>ointed  place. 
At  the  conference  which  ensm^l,  the  American  comnmnder  reject- 
ing all  the  overtures  of  his  antagonist,  resolutely  adhered  to  his 
first  proposition,  and  when  Cax^t.  Helm  attempted  to  moderate  his 
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demands,  he  iuformed  him  that  a  x)risouer  had  no  rightto  int'erferei 
Hamilton  thereuijou  replied,  that  he  was  free  from  that  momeiity 
but  Clark  unmoved,  would  notaccei>t  his  release  upon  these  termSi 
telUng  him  he  must  return  and  abide  his  fate,  and  the  British 
officers  that  the  thing  would  recommence  in  15  minutes.    The  gen- 
tlemen were  about  to  retire  to  their  respective  quarters,  when 
Hamilton  called  Clark  aside,  and  ]>olitely  asked  his  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  liberal  terms   which  had  been  offered.    The  latter 
sternly  replied,  "I  am  aware  the  piincipal  Indian  partisans  from 
Detroit  are  in  the  fort,  and  I  only  want  an  honorable  opportunity 
of  putting  such  instigators  of  Indian  barbarities  to  death.    The 
cries  of  widows  and  orx)hans  made  by  their  butcheries,  require 
such  blood  at  my  hands.     I  consider  this  claim  upon  me  for  punish- 
ment next  to  divine,  and  I  woidd  rather  lose  50  men  than  not 
execute  a  vengeance  demande<l  by  so  much  innocent  blood.    If 
Gov.  Hamilton  is  willing  to  risk  his  garrison  for  such  miscreants^ 
he  is  atperfect  libei-ty  to  do  so."    Major  Hay,  who  heard  this  state- 
ment inquii^ed,  "Pray,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  by  ^Indian  partisansf " 
Clark  promptly  replied,  '*!  consider  Major  Hay  one  of  the  principal 
ones."    The  latter,  as  if  guilty  of  the  charge,  immediately  turned 
deadly  pale,  trembled  and  could  hardlj'  stand.    Gov.  Hamilton 
blushed  for  this  exhibition  of  cowardice  in  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can officer,  and  Capt.  Helm  could  hardly  refrain  from  expressing 
contempt.     Clark's  feelings  now  relented,  and  secretly  resolving  to 
deal  more  leniently  with  the  British  officers,  before  separating  he 
told  them  he  would  reconsider  the  matter  and  let  them  know  the 
result.     After  retiring,  a  council  of  wiur  was  held  and  milder  terms 
being  submittetl  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  he  accepted  them,  and  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1779,  the  garrison  siuTcndered.* 

The  following  day  Clark  took  possession  of  the  fort,  hoisted  the 
American  flag,  and  flred  13  gims  to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  this 
important  stronghold.  Seventy  i)risoners  were  captured,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  became  the  pi-operty  of 
the  victors.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Deti'oit  on  parol  of  honor,  but  Hamilto^n  and  a  few  othei*s  were 
sent  U)  Virginia,  where  the  ccmncil  onlered  them  into  confinement 
as  a  punishment  for  their  ultra  barbariism,  hi  offering  i-ewards 
for  the  scalps  of  those  who  were  captured  by  the  Indians.  Gen. 
Phillips  i>rotesting  against  this  rigid  treatment,  Jefferson  referred 
the  matter  to  Washington,  who  consideiing  it  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  nuule  at  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  they  were  released. 

During  the  siege  of  the  fort,  a  party  of  Indian  warriors,  bringing 
with  them  two  white  persons,  whom  they  had  captui'ed  in  a  raid 
on  the  frontier  of  Kentucky,  amved  and  camped  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  vilhige.  Ignonuit  of  Clark's  presence,  he  sent  against  them 
a  force  which  soon  routed  them,  witli  a  loss  of  nine  warriors.  The 
renminder  precipitately  fled,  well  i)leased  to  escape  with  their  lives 
from  an  enemy  whose  prowess  on  jnevious  occasions  they  had 
learned  to  fear.  A  few  days  afterwani,  Capt.  Helm  and  60 
men  were  deta<!hed  to  proceed  up  the  Wabash  and  intercept  val- 
uable military  stores  then  on  the  way  fiom  Detroit  to  Vincennes. 
The  exiHMlition  was  successful,  securing  the  convoying  party  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  On  the  return  of  the  detach- 
ment la<len  with  their  spoils,  the  galley  hove  in  sight,  and  was 

*Butier'i  Kentucky. 
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preparing  for  an  attack  on  the  little  river  fleet,  when  the  ensign 
rf  freedom  was  discovered  waving  over  the  fort.  The  crew, 
althoagh  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  their  brethren  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  by  land,  regretted  exceedingly  the  circumstances 
which  had  denied  them  the  privilege  of  particix)ating  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fort. 

After  taking  Vincennes  under  obstacles  which,  by  any  other 
eommander  except  Clark,  would  have  been  deemed  iusuimount- 
atde,  this  brilliant  achievemeutwas  only  considered  the  st(»pi)iug 
stone  to  other  and  richer  conquests.    Detroit  was  undoubtedly 
within  the  reach  of  the  enteri^rising  Virginian.    '*  Fortune  has 
thus  twice  placed  this  point  in  my  power,"  he  writes  to  Gov.  Henry. 
"Had  I  b^u  able  to  raise  500  men  when  I  first  arrived  in  the 
country,  or  300  when  at  Vincennes,  I  should  have  attempted  its 
sabjagation."    Intelligence  was  brought  to  him  that  the  gtuTison 
atUiat  time  contained  but  80  men,  many  of  whom  were  invalids, 
vdA  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  so  partial  to  the  Amer- 
icans as  to  rejoice  exceedingly  when  they  heard  of  Hamilton's 
capture.    In  view  of  these  facts,  Clark  determined  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  place,  when  receiving  dispatches  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  promising  a  battalion  of  men,  he  deemed  it  most 
prndent  to  postx)one  operations  till  the  reinforcements  should 
anriTc 

Leaving  Capt.  Helm  in  command  at  Vincennes,  Clark  embjirked 
on  board  the  galley  and  returned  to  Kaskaskia,  where  he  found 
himself  more  embarrassed  by  the  depreciated  currency  which  had 
been  advanced  to  him  by  the  government  of  Virginia,  than  i)re- 
viously  by  the  British  and  Indians.  While  adjusting  these  diffi- 
culties the  war  with  England  and  the  colonies  terminated  in  the 
ifldep^dence  of  the  latter,  and  with  it  followed  a  suspension  of 
fhe  hostilities  which  had  so  long  devastated  the  western  frontier. 
Clark^s  services  being  no  longer  needed,  at  the  instance  of  Gen. 
Harrison  he  was  relieved  of  his  command,  recei\ing  the  most 
^^arty  encomiums  of  Virginia's  noblest  statesmen  for  the  valuable 
fifiiTices  he  had  rendered  the  country. 

,  The  advantages  resulting  &om  the  capture  of  the  military  sta- 
^ons  of  Illinois  cannot  be  over  estimated.    Hamilton,  as  intimated, 
iad  made  arrangements  to  enlist  all  the  southern  and  western 
Indians  for  his  contemplated  campaign  the  ensuing  spring,  and 
iad  he  not  been  intercepted,  the  entire  country'  between  the  AUe- 
gbanies  and  the  Mississippi  might  have  been  overrun,  and  thus 
Save  changed  the  whole  current  of  American  history.    Jefferson 
said,  in  a  letter  to  Clark,  "  Much  solicitude  will  be  felt  for  the 
result  of  your  exi)edition  to  the  Wabash  ;  if  successful  it  will  have 
an  important  bearing  in  determining  our  north-western  boundaiy." 
Acooitlingly,  as  predicted  by  this  great  statesman,  in  the  prelim- 
inary negotiations  for  peace  and  boundary  of  1782  between  the 
colonies  and  the  tJiree  great  rival  powers  of  Europe,  the  conquest 
of  Clark  had  a  controlhng  influence  in  their  deliberations.    Si>aiu 
claimed  the  entire  region  ^tween  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  on 
the  pretense,  that  in  the  winter  of  1781,  sixty-five  Spaniards  and 
an  equal  number  of  Indians  captured  St.  Joseph,  a  small  English 
fort  near  the  source  of  the  Illinois,  and  took  possession  of  the  adja- 
cent country  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign.    Dr.  Franklin,  one  of 
the  negotiAtoTBf  referring  to  the  claim  of  this  power,  said  it  was 
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the  design  of  the  Spanish  court  to  restrict  the  United  States  i 
the  Alleghavies,  and  he  hoped  that  Congress  would  insist  on  fl 
Mississippi  as  the  western  boundary.  It  was,  however^  foim 
impossible  to  connect'  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  Lower  lU 
sissippi  with  the  disputed  territory,  for  Clark  had  built  For 
Jefferson,  below  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  and  Virginia  had  actu 
possession  between  the  two  rivers.  France,  at  the  treaty  of  Pan 
in  1763,  had  transferred  all  this  vast  region  to  England,  and  cool 
make  no  claim.  She,  however,  objected  to  t^e  right  of  the  Amei 
leans,  hoping  by  this  stroke  of  policy  in  favor  of  her  jealous  rivali 
to  gaui  some  other  point  in  the  controversy  where  she  was  mor 
directly  interested. 

Nor  had  England  the  presumption  to  contend,  that  it  did  no 
belong  to  the  colonies,  which  had  established  themselves  as  Hi* 
United  States.  The  patent  of  Virginia  covered  most  of  the  dii 
imted  territory ;  the  army  of  Clark  had  subdued  and  permanenti; 
occupied  it  Subsequently  it  had  been  organized  as  a  county  ol 
the  State,  and  consequently  the  English  envoy  could  not  claim  H 
with  any  more  propriety  than  other  parts  of  the  commonwealt! 
after  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  He  was  too  accurate  a  jurist  t 
allow  the  claim  of  Spain,  or  to  listen  to  the  objections  of  France 
but  what  would  have  been  his  decision  looking  to  British  aggiai 
disement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  civil  and  military  rule  previoofi 
established  by  the  Americans  f 

In  estimating  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Clark  and  I 
stunly  Virginia  veterans,  let  us  consider  whether  the  great  count 
of  Louisiana,  subsequently  purchased  by  Jefferson  from  the  Fii 
Consul,  could  have  been  obtained  but  for  the  service  which  th* 
rendered.  Nay,  but  for  their  valor,  the  magnificent  nation 
domain  now  sti'etching  away  to  the  Pacific,  and  promising 
absorb  the  whole  continent,  might  have  been  broken  at  the  mov 
tain's  summit  or  the  river's  shore;  and  tlie  Republic,  now  exerti 
controlling  influence  among  the  great  nationalities  of  the  wor 
would  consequently  have  remain^  an  inconsiderable  power. 

After  his  campaigns  in  Illinois,  Clark  engaged  in  a  number 
expeditions  against  the  Indians  *,  fought  under  Baron  Steuben 
the  East  against  the  traitor  Arnold,  and  finally  enlisted  afi  a  bri 
adier-geueral  in  the  armies  of  France  to  operate  against  t 
Spanish  ]K)ssessions  on  the  lower  Mississippi.    Before  anythi 
was  efl'ected.  Genet,  the  French  minister  and  leader  of  the  ent 
prise,  was  recalled,  Clark's  commission  was  annulled,  and 
retired  to  private  life.    During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
became  an  invalid,  suflering  intensely  from  rheumatic  afiectio 
caused  by  exi)osure  in  his  i>reAious  campaigns.    With  advancii 
age  the  disease  assumed  the  form  of  paralysis,  and  terminat 
fatally,  his  death  and  burial  occurring  in  1818,  at  Locust  Oroi 
near  Louisville. 

The  rippling  waters  of  the  beautifdl  Ohio  still  murmura  requic 
over  the  grave  which  contains  his  dust,  and  his  tireless  eneri 
still  lives  in  the  enterprise  of  the  millions  who  dwell  in  the  lai 
he  loved  and  defended.  In  other  respects  the  innovations  of  tii 
have  ruthlessly  effected  a  change. 

Only  the  relics  of  the  race  which  contended  with  him  for  tl 
empire  of  the  wilderness,  can  be  found  in  the  cabinet  of  tl 
antiquary ;  forests,  solitary  and  unproductive,  have  passed  awa 
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and  a  new  creation  of  fruitful  fields  and  cultivated  landscapes  has 
taken  their  place ;  the  untrained  energies  and  stationary  condition 
of  savage  life  have  been  superceded  by  a  civilization  whose  onward 
march  is  heard  in  the  turmoil  of  rising  cities,  the  din  of  railroad 
tzauia^orthe  panting  steamboat  lashing  into  foam  the  watery  high- 
ways which  bear  it  on  the  errands  of  commerce. 


Chapter  XVin. 

177S-1787— ILLINOIS  UNDER  VIRGINIA. 

The  French  Take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance — Illinois  County — American 
Immigrants — La  Balm^s  Expeditionr^The  Cession  of  the  Coun- 
try^ and  Delays  Incident  Thereto — Ho  Regular  Courts  of  Law 
— Curious  Land  Speculation. 


Tlie  respect  shown  by  Clark  and  his  followers  for  their  property 
and  religion,  the  news  of  an  alliance  between  their  mother  coun- 
try, France,  and  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  their  hereditary 
hati'ed  to  the  British,  readily  reconciled  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Kaskaskia  and  neighboring  towns  to  the  change  of  government 
over  them.    In  October,  1778,  the  Virginia  Assembly  erected  the 
conquered  country',  embracing  all  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  claimed  under  this  conquest  and  otherwise,  into  the  County 
of  Illinois,  a  pretty  extensive  county,  which  has  since  been  carved 
up  into  5  large  States,  containing  a  population  now  exceeding' 
8,000,000  souls.    A  force  of  500  men  was  ordered  to  be  raised  for 
its  defence,  an  order  which  Clark  had  in  part  anticipated  by  en- 
listments made  on  his  own  reponsibility.    Colonel  Clark  continued 
to  be  the  military  commander  of  all  the  western  territory,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  including  Illinois. 

Colonel  John  Todd,  then  residing  in  Fayette  coiuity,  Kentucky, 
who,  under  Clark,  had  been  the  first  man  to  enter  Fort  Gage,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-commandant  of  the  County  of  Illinois.  Pat- 
rick Henry,  governor  of  Virginia,  in  his  letter,  dated  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  December  12th,  1778,  apprising  Todd  of  his 
a])pointment,  instructed  him  to  cultivate  and  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  French  and  Indians,  and  inculcate  the  value  of  liberty: 
that  on  account  of  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  usages  ana 
manners  of  the  i>eople,  to  advise  with  the  intelligent  and  upright 
of  the  country ;  to  give  particular  attention  to  Colonel  Clark  and 
his  cori)s,  and  co-oi>erate  with  him  in  any  military  undertaking ;  to 
tell  his  people  that  x)eace  could  not  be  expected  so  long  as^e 
British  occupied  Detroit  and  incited  the  savages  to  deeds  of  rob- 
bery and  murder  ]  that,  in  the  military  line,  it  would  be  expected 
of  him  to  over-awe  the  Indians,  that  they  might  not  war  on  the 
settlers  southeast  of  the  Ohio ;  to  consider  himself  as  theheadof  the 
civil  department,  and  see  that  the  inhabitants  have  justice  done 
them  for  any  injury  received  from  the  soldiery,  and  quell  their 
licentiousness  ]  to  touch  not  ui>on  the  subject  of  boundaries  and 
lands  with  the  Indians  and  arouse  their  jealousy :  to  punish  everjr 
tresspass  ux)on  the  same,  and  preserve  peace  with  them ;  to  mam- 
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fest  a  high  regard  toward  His  Catholic  Majestj^,  and  tender  the 
frieudsliip  and  services  of  his  people  to  the  Spanish  commandant 
at  St  Louis.  A  large  discretion  was  given  him  in  his  administra- 
tion  of  civil  affairs,  and  monthly  reports  were  asked. 

In  the  spring  of  1779,  Colonel  Todd  visited  Kaskaskia,  and 
began  at  once  to  organize  a  temporary  government  for  the  colo- 
nies.  On  the  15th  of  June,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : 
*'/B»jwM  {CourUy'}  to-wU  : 

"  Whereas,  from  the  fertility  and  beautiful  situation  of  the  lands  bor- 
dering upon  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illiuoisand  Wabash  rivers,  the  taking 
up  of  the  usual  quantity  of  land  heretofore  allowed  for  a  settlement  by 
toe  government  of  Virginia,  would  injure  both  the  strength  and  com- 
merce of  this  country :  I  do,  therefore,  issue  this  proclamation,  strictly 
enjoining  all  persons,  whatsoever,  from  making  any  new  settlements 
upon  the  flat  lands  of  said  rivers,  or  within  one  league  of  said  lands, 
unless  in  manner  and  form  of  settlements  heretofore  made  by  French 
inhabitants,  until  further  orders  herein  given.  And,  in  order  that  all 
the  claims  to  lands,  in  said  county,  may  be  fully  known,  and  some 
method  provided  for  i)erpetuating,  by  record,  the  just  claims,  every 
inhabitant  is  required,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  l>e,  to  lay  before  the 
persoo.  in  each  district  appointed  for  that  purpose,  a  memorandum  of 
nis  or  her  land,  with  copies  of  all  their  vouchers ;  and  where  vouchers 
have  been  given,  or  are  lost,  such  depositions  or  certificates  as  will  tend 
toBupport  their  claims: — Tne  memorandum  to  mention  the  quantity 
of  laud,  to  whom  originally  granted,  and  when,  deducing  tne  title 
through  various  occupants  to  the  present  possessor.  The  number  of 
s^iventurers  who  will  shortly  overrun  this  country,  renders  the  above 
niethod  necessary,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  vacant  lands,  as  to  guard 
tgainst  tresspasses  which  will  probably  be  committed  on  lands  not  on 
KBoord.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Kaskaskia,  thel5th  of  June, 
jn  the  3rd  year  of  the  commonwealth,  1779. 

"John  Todd,  Jr." 

Many  of  the  French  inhabitants  at  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia  and 
Vincenues,  readily  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vii-ginia.  Not 
only  these,  but  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Lidian  tribes 
expressed  sentiments  of  friendship  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  along  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few  families  scattered  along 
thelUiuois  and  Wabash  rivers,  all  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  lUiuois  was  the  abode  of  the  nomadic  savage.  During  the 
years  1779-80,  the  westwanl  emigration  from  the  Atlantic  States 
took  a  very  considerable  start.  Among  the  circumstances  which 
gave  it  imi>etns,  were  the  brilliant  achievements  of  (Jol.  Clark  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  which  were  the  occasion  of  publisliing 
abroad  the  fertile  plains  of  Illinois  ;the  triumph  of  the  British  arms 
^  the  south,  and  a  threatened  advance  upon  Virginia ;  and  the 
liberal  maimer  of  the  latter  State,  in  inviting  families  to  take  pos- 
s^iou  of  the  public  lands  claimed  by  her  in  the  western  country, 
'Tbree  hundred  family  boats  arrived  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio  In  the 
Bpriug  of  1780,  mostly  destined  for  Kentucky.*  Among  the  im- 
^grants  to  Illinois,  we  note  the  names  of  James  Moore,  Shadrach 
B<i^d,  James  Garrison,  Robert  Kidd  and  Larken  Rutherford,  the 
two  latter  having  been  with  Clark.  They  were  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  With  their  families,  they,  without  molestation  in  those 
perilous  times,  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  descended   the    Ohio, 

stemmed  the  Mississippi,  and  landed  safely  at  Kaskaskia.    James 

•Bauer's  Kentucky. 
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Moore,  the  leader,. and  a  portion  of  his  party,  located  on  the  hilli 
near  Bellefontaine,  while  Bond  and  the  rest  settled  in  the  Am^- 
can  Bottom  (from  which  circnmsta.nce  that  name  is  derived),  near 
Harrison ville,  after wanls  known  as  the  blockhouse  fort.    James 
Piggot,  John  Doyle,  Robert  Whitehead  and  a  Mr.  Bowen,  soldiers 
in  Clark's  expedition,  also  shortly  after  settled  in  Illinois.    Doyle 
had  a  family  and  taught  school.    He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  teacher 
to  make  that  profession  his  business  in  Illinois.    He  also  spoke 
French  and  Lidian,  and  in  the  latter  language  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  interpreter.    Not  until  1785  was  this  little  baud  of 
American  pioneers  reinforced.    Then  came  Joseph  Ogle,  Joseph 
Warley  and  James  Andrews,  all  from  Virginia  and  each  with  a 
large  family.    In  the  following  year  the  American  settlements 
were  again  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  James  Lemen,  George 
Atcherson,  and  David  Waddell  with  their  families,  besides  several 
others.* 

While  the  country  was  under  the  Virginia  regime  (but  without 
the  sanction  of  her  authorities),  La  Balme,  a  native  of  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1780  during  the  revolutionary  war,  made  another  attempt 
to  lead  an  expedition  from  Kaskaskia  against  the  British.  It  con- 
sisted of  30  men,  and  was  ostensibly  formed  to  capture  the  post 
of  Detroit.  At  Vincennes  it  wa«  reinforced  by  a  few  men.  The 
party  moved  up  the  Wabash,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee 
attacked  and  destroyed  a  British  trading  post  called  Kekionga,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort-  Wayne.  After  securing  the  booty, 
the  party  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Aboit^,  where 
they  encamped.  Here  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  them  in  the 
night,  the  leader  and  a  few  of  his  followers  were  killed,  the  re-' 
mainder  dispersed,  and  the  exi)edition  against  Detroit  failed.  Its 
object,  like  those  of  Brady  and  Meillet,  was  doubtless  plunder.! 

Col.  Todd,  the  Virginia  commandant,8pentbut  little  of  his  time  in 
our  part  of  the  Illinois  county ;  he  remained  in  oliioe  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  in 
Kentucky,  August  18,  1782,  where  he  was  in  command,  not  having 
resigned  a«  commander  of  the  militia  of  that  district  in  Kentucky. 
This  was  the  bloodiest  Indian  battle  ever  fought  in  Kentucky. 
Cols.  Todd,  Trig,  Harlan,  and  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone,  all  fell.  It 
was  a  sad  day ;  the  Kentuckians  lost  67  men,  more  than  a  third  of 
their  force,  mostly  killed.  Col.  Todd  had  just  returned  from 
Virginia  on  business  pertaining  to  the  Illinois  countj'.  His  gov- 
ernment in  Illinois  was  popular. 

The  successor  of  Col.  Todd  was  a  Frenchman,  named  Timothy 
de  Montbrun,  of  whose  administration,  how  long  it  lasted,  or  who 
was  his  successor,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Montbrun's  name 
appears  to  land  grants  and  other  documents  among  the  archives 
at  Kaskaskia. 

The  Cession  of  Illinois. — As  we  have  seen,  all  of  the  North- 
western territory,  by  private  conquest,  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  Virginia  at  a  time  when  all  the  States  were  engaged  in  a  common 
war,  defending  against  the  power  of  the  mother  country  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection ;  and  whatever  was  tlie  right  of  a  State  to 
organize  an  individual  war  enterprise,  and  turn  its  success  to 

*6ee  Annals  of  the  West. 
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private  advantage  by  extending  her  jurisdiction  over  a  vast  and 
fertile  region  for  her  separate  benefit  and  aggrandizement,  tlie 
congress  of  the  States,  probably  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  acqui- 
c6C^  in  the  validity  of  this.  But  Virginia  and  a  number  of  otlier 
States  asserted  stiU  another  claim  to  these  western  lands,  and 
during  the  revolutionary  war  these  confiicting  claims  became  quite 
a  hindrance  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. Many  of  the  mgiual  colonies  had  their  boundaries  exactly 
defined  in  their  royal  charters,  but  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Garolinas,  claimed  to  extend  westward  to  the 
farther  ocean,  or  to  the  Mississi])pi ;  since,  under  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  1763,  that  river  had  become  the  established  western 
bonndary  of  Great  Britain.  New  York,  too,  under  certain  alleged 
concessions  to  her  jurisdiction  made  by  the  Iroquois,  or  six  nations, 
the  conquerers  of  many  Algonquin  tribes  including  the  Illinois, 
claimed  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  countrj'^  from  beyond  the 
lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Cumberland  mountains  on  the  south, 
and  west  to  the  great  river. 

Large  ideas  as  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  western  lands 
obtsdned  at  the  time,  from  which  vast  revenues  were  anticipated. 
The  prospective  well-filled  coffers  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the 
broad  expansion  of  their  dominions,  excited  the  envy  of  their  land- 
less sisters.  The  latter  held,  therefore,  that  as  these  lands,  as  well 
as  their  own  independence,  had  to  be  wrested  from  the  British 
crown  by  joint  effort,  they  ought  to  become  joint  property.  Still, 
tbe claimant  States  in  congress  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  clause 
inserted  into  the  proposed  articles  of  confederation,  that  no  State 
sbould  be  deprived  of  any  territory  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all. 
Bat  Maryland,  a  non -claimant  State,  refused  her  assent  to  the  arti- 
cles with  that  provision.  The  adoption  of  the  articles,  which  woidd 
make  of  the  colonies  a  union,  was  very  much  desired.  New  York 
iiow.  whose  claim  was  the  most  baseless,  opened  the  way  by  allow- 
ing her  delegates  in  congress,  at  discretion,  to  cede  to  the  luiion  all 
hep  interest  west  of  a  line  drawn  through  tlie  western  extremity  of 
I^ke  Ontario.  Congress  urged  this  example  upon  the  other 
daimaut  states,  guaranteeing  that  the  ceded  lands  should  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit  of  all ;  and  as  the  territories  became 
populated  they  should  be  divided  into  States  and  admitted  into 
tiie  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

Connecticut  next  proposed  a  cession  of  her  indefinite  due  western 
extension,  retaining,  however,  a  tract  of  some  3,000,000  acres  in 
Korthwesteru  Ohio,  known  since  as  the  Western  Keserve.  This 
^e  also  relinqnished  in  the  year  1800.  The  Virginia  assembly, 
hoping  to  reanimate  the  flagging  cause  of  the  South  by  a  more 
thorongh  union,  just  prior  to  its  aiyouniment,  December  31,  1780, 
OJI  the  approach  of  Arnold,  who  sacked  and  bunied  liichmond 
^thin  a  few  days  after,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  claim 
^  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  requiring  from  con- 
P^,  however,  a  guarantee  of  her  right  to  the  remainder  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  New  York  delegates 
80<m  after  exercised  the  discretion  confided  to  them  by  their  State, 
*^d  executed  a  deed  of  cession,  reserving  the  right  of  retiaction 
'"de88  the  same  guarantees  were  extended  to  New  York  as  to  any 
^er  ceding  States,  On  the  same  day  the  delegates  of  Maryland, 
"^g  thereunto  empowiered  by  act  of  the  State,  signed  the  articles 
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of  confederation,  which  completed  the  ratification,  and  a  nation 
was  launched. 

This  was  early  in  the  sping  of  1781;  Virginia,  however,  did  not 
execute  her  deed  of  cession  till  March  1, 1784.  In  the  meantime 
peace  had  been  made  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  nearly  all  this 
country  passed  to  the  ownership  of  the  nation,  in  common,  and 
Virginia  modified  her  act  of  cession  by  omitting  her  demand  to  the 
territory  south-east  of  the  Ohio.  The  deed  of  cession  was  executed 
by  her  delegates  in  Congress,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  Hardy, 
Arthur  Lee  and  James  Monroe.  It  stipulated  that  the  territory 
should  be  cut  into  States  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  150 miles 
square ;  to  be  republican  in  form,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the 
union  with  "  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence as  the  other  States  f  that  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
her  exi>editious  incurred  in  subduing  the  British  x>osts  in  the  west 
be  allowed  her;  that  land,  not  exceeding  150,000  acres,  promised 
by  her,  should  be  allowed  to  George  Rogers  Clark,  his  officers  and 
soldiers;  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  ceded  shall 
be  considered  a  common  fund  for  all  the  States, present  and  future; 
and  that  "the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers 
of  the  Kaskaskias,  Post  Vincennes^  and  the  neighboring  villages, 
who  have  professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  shall  have 
their  possessions  and  titles  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protcted  in 
the  enjojTnent  of  their  rights  and  liberties." 

Immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  A^i\  of  cession  by  Vir- 
ginia, Congress  proposed  by  ordinance,  (April  23, 1784,)  to  establish 
a  form  of  government  for  the  entire  western  region,  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Lakes,  though  it  was  not  yet  wholly  acquired.  The  plan  proposed 
to  divide  the  whole  into  17  States;  a  tier  of  8  was  to  border  on  the 
Mississippi,  whose  eastern  boundary  wa«  to  be  a  north  and  south 
line  through  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  each  to  contain  two  par- 
allels of  latitude,  except  the  northernmost,  which  was  to  extend 
from  the  45th  parallel  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  east  of  these  a  corresponding  tier  of  8  more  was  to  be  laid 
off",  whose  eastern  boundary  was  to  be  a  north  and  south  line  run- 
ning through  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha;  the  remaining 
traet,  to  the  east  of  this  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  was  to  constitute 
the  17th  State.  In  these  territories,  the  settlers,  either  on  their 
petition  or  by  act  of  Congress,  were  to  receive  authority  to  create 
a  temi>orary  form  of  government ;  but  when  20,000  free  inhabi- 
tants had  settled  within  any  of  them,  they  were  autl\orized  to  call 
a  convention,  form  a  constitution,  and  establish  for  themselves  a 
permanent  government,  subject  to  the  following  requirements:  to 
remain  forever  a  part  of  the  confederacy  of  the  United  States ;  to 
be  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  acts  and  ordi- 
nances of  Congress  like  the  original  States;  not  to  interfere  with 
the  disposal  of  the  soil  by  Congress ;  to  be  liable  to  their  proiK)rtion 
of  the  federal  debt,  present  and  prospective;  not  to  tax  the  lands 
of  the  United  States ;  their  respective  governments  to  be  repub- 
lican; not  to  tax  lands  belonging  to  non-residents  higher  than 
those  of  residents ;  and  when  any  one  got  of  free  inhabitants  as 
many  as  the  least  numerous  of  the  original  Tliirteen  Stat^  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  them.  Tlie  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chairman,  reported  also  tliis 
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ranarkable  provision,  the  adoption  of  which,  and  unalterable 
adherence  to,  would  doubtless  have  prevented  the  late  re- 
bellion: "That  after  they  ear  1800,  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
shall  be  neither  slaver;y'  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  didy  convicted."  But  this  proviso  failed  on 
account  of  not  receiving  a  majority  of  the  States.  The  four  New 
England  States,  with  New  York  and  Peunsylvauia,  voted  for  it; 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Georgia,  were  unrepresented :  North 
Carolina  was  divided;  Maryland,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Jefferson  being  overborne  by  his  colleagues,)  voted  against 
it  The  anti-slavery  clause  was  stricken  out  and  the  resolutions 
became  an  ordinance. 

While  such  was  the  law  for  these  territories,  it  never  received 
application  to  aiiy  of  them ;  no  organization  was  ever  effected 
mider  it  Nor  had  Massachusetts  in  the  meantime  relinquished 
her  claim  in  the  territories.  In  1785,  Rufus  King  renewed  the  anti- 
davery  proviso  in  congress,  as  a  condition  npon  which  she  would 
make  a  cession  of  her  claim.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  States,  where  it  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
making.  Massachusetts,  however,  in  ac(;ordance  with  the  V^irginia 
scheme  of  dividing  the  western  territory  into  small  States,  ceded 
her  claim,  April  19,  1785;  and  with  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
Accept  the  cession  of  Connecticut,  with  the  reserv  ation  of  3,000,000 
acres,  September  13th,  1786,  the  title  of  the  confederated  Stiites  to 
the  lands  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio  became  complete.  In  the 
'''^time,  by  act  of  congress,  surveys  and  explorations  were 
Soing  on  in  tlie  territories  which  glaringly  exi>osed  the  total  disre- 
^'^rd  of  natural  boundaries,  and  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
£^ttiiigup  the  western  conntry  into  seventeen  small  states.  Virginia 
""  d  Massachusetts  were  now  called  upon  to  modify  the  conditions 
their  deeds,  so  as  to  allow  that  portion  of  the  territory  north- 
^t  of  the  Ohio  to  he  divided  up  into  three  or  five  States,  at  the 
^tion  of  Congress,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  following 
'^Bar  Congress  passed  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
^  This  was  a  slow  transition  period,  which  was  doubly  experienced 
^^  the  settlements  of  Illinois  whicli  were  the  fartherest  removed 


^--om  the    seat  of  power,  be  it  Virginia  or  the  United  States, 
"during  all  this  time,  and  for  three  years  after  the    adoption  of 
^e  onlmance  of  1787,  and  until  the  organization  of  the  county 
«f  St  Clair,  by  Governor  St  Clair,  in  1790,  there   wiis  a  very 
imperfect  administration  of  the  law,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  the  civil  or  the  French,  the  English,  as  resulthig  from  the  pro- 
mulgations of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British  commandants  at 
Fort  Chartres,  and  such  as  had  been  instituted  by  the  Virginia 
authorities.     There  were  no  regular  courts  of  law  in  existence  in 
the  country,  and  no  civil  government  worth  mentioning.    The  peo- 
ple were  a  law  unto  themselves ;  their  morals  were  simple  and 
pnre,  and  the  grosser  vices  were  kept  dormant.    Crimes  against 
the  i>eace  of  society  were  rare,   misdemeanors  infrequent,  and 
fraud  and  dishonest  dealings  seldom  practiced.    During  part  of 
this  time,  too,  tlie  Indians  were  hostile,  committing  many  brutal 
murders,  which  engaged  the  settlers  in  constant  warfare    and 
matual  protection  against  the  savages  j  a  state  of  affairs  not  con- 
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ducive  to  the  civil  administration  of  the  law  where  even  the  moat: 
perfect  code  exists.  The  following  curious  land  g^peculationy  on  1h0 
part  of  a  territorial  court  instituted  by  Colonel  Todd,  as  it  relates 
in  part  to  Illinois,  may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe,  as  it  illustrates 
also  the  fallibility  of  men  in  office,  and  the  necessity  of  the  pe<>- 
pie  to  ever  hold  a  watchful  eye  over  their  official  servants. 

In  June,  1779,  Colonel  Todd  established  a  court  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  at  Post  Vincennes,  composed  of  several  mag- 
istrates. Colonel  J.  M.  P.  Legras,  ha\ing  been  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  post,  acted  as  president  of  the  court,  and  exercised 
a  conti-olling  influence  over  its  proceedings.  Adopting  in  some 
measure  the  usages  and  custems  of  the  early  French  command- 
ants, the  court  began  to  grant  or  concede  tracts  of  land  to  the 
French  and  American  inhabitants,  and  to  different  civil  and  mih- 
tary  officers  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  court  assumed  the  power 
of  granting  lands  to  every  applicant,  mostly  in  tracts  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  house  lot  to  400  acres,  though  some  were  several 
leagues  square.  Before  1783,  about  26.000  acres  of  land  were  thus 
granted  to  dilierent  individuals ;  and  trom  1773  to  1787,  when  in 
the  latter  year  the  practice  was  stopped  by  General  Harmar,  the 
grants  amounted  to  22,000  acres,  making  a  total,  first  and  last, 
of  48,000  acres.  The  commandant  and  magistrates,  after  having 
exercised  this  power  for  some  time,  were  easily  led  to  believe  that 
they  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  all  that  large  tract  of  land  which, 
in  1742,  had  been  granted  by  the  Piankeshaw  Indians,  for  the  use 
of  the  French  inhabitants  at  Post  Vincennes.  Once  convinced  of 
their  supreme  dominion  over  this  entire  tract,  the  court  was  not 
long  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  they  might  make  grants  to 
themselves  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  others ;  and  if  they  could 
do  this  with  small  tracts,  they  might  with  the  whole;  hoping, 
doubtless,  that,  as  the  countiy  passed  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  grants  would  receive  confirmation.  Accord- 
ingly, all  that  tract  of  country  extending  on  the  Wabash  72  miles 
fromPointe  La  Coupee  to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  westward  into 
Illinois  120  miles  and  east  from  the  Wabash  90  miles  (excluding 
lands  already  conceded),  "  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished,  wa«  divided  between  the  members  of  the 
court,  and  orders  to  that  eftect,  entered  on  their  journal ;  each 
member  [as  a  matter  of  delicaey]  absenting  himself  from  the 
court  on  the  day  that  the  order  was  made  in  his  favor,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  being  the  [disinterested]  act  of  his  fellows 
only.''* 

This  shameful  transaction  being  totally  illegal,  as  no  agent  or 
trustee  can  make  sale  to  himself,  failing  to  prove  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  grantees  in  open  market,  was  in  a  measure  abandoned. 
Still,  as  the  grant  was  in  due  form,  under  the  great  seal  and 
authority  of  Virginia,  land  speculators,  spying  out  the  matter, 
quietly  purchased  freely  of  the  lands  thus  granted,  which  could 
be  readily  done  for  a  song,  and  then  dispersed  themselves  over  all 
the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  after,  dui)ed  great  numbers 
of  ignorant  and  credulous  people,  many  of  whom  did  not  detect 
the  swindle  until  moving  out  to  their  lands  so  purchased,  they  dis- 
covered their  titles  to  be  a  myth.     These  swindling  practices 

^Letter  of  Ooveraor  Harrison. 
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never  wholly  ceased  until  Governor  Harrison,  in  1802,  at  Vin- 
eennes,  forbid  prothonotaries  from  authenticating  luider  the  sanc- 
ti(m  of  the  official  seal  of  the  territory,  and  reconlers  from 
lecording  any  of  these  fraudulent  papers.* 

•Amalsof  theWest. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

1787— ISOO— ILLINOIS  L"NDEE  THE  GOYERIS^IEXT  OF  THE 

NORTHWESTERN  TERRITORY. 

Ordinance  of  1787 — Organization  of  St  Clair  County — Bar  of  IB»- 
MOW  in  1790 — Impoverished  Condition  of  the  French — Indiak 
Hostilities^  1783  to  1795 — Randolph  County — Ameri<!an  Immi- 
gration— Sickness — Territorial  Assembly  at  Cincinnati — NotabU 
Women  of  the  Olden  Time —  Witchcraft  in  Illinois, 


The  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  was  passed  by  the  congress 
of  the  confederated  States  on  the  13th  of  July  of  that  year.  By 
it,  the  whole  of  the  country  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio  was  con- 
stituted one  district,  for  the  piuposes  of  temporary'  government 
It  provided  for  the  descent  of  property  in  equal  shares,  substan- 
tially as  under  our  present  laws,  (a  just  provision,  not  then 
generally  recognized  in  the  States,)  '*sa\ing,  however,  to  the 
French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  other  settlers  of  Kaskaskia, 
St.  Vincents,  and  other  neighboring  villages,  who  have  heretofore 
professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs 
now  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance 
of  property."  A  governor  was  provided  for,  whose  term  of  office 
was  three  years,  who  was  to  reside  in  the  district  and  own  a  freehold 
of  1,000  acres  of  land ;  a  secretary,  whose  commission  was  to  run 
four  years,  subject  to  revocation:  he  was  to  reside  in  the  district 
and  own  500  acres  of  land.  A  court  wa«  provided  for,  to  consist 
of  three  judges,  two  of  them  to  constitute  a  court;  they  were  to 
exercise  common  law  jurisdiction,  to  reside  in  the  district,  own 
500  a<jres  of  land,  their  commissions  to  last  during  good  beha\ior. 
They,  jointly  with  the  governor,  were  to  adopt  such  laws  of  the 
original  States  as  were  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the  country, 
to  remain  in  force  until  the  organization  of  the  general  assembly, 
which  might  alter  or  re-Jidoi)t  them ;  congress,  also,  might  dis- 
approve tliem.  The  governor  was  constituted  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia,  with  power  to  appoint  all  officers  below  the  grade 
of  general  officers.  Until  the  organization  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  governor  was  to  appoint  all  the  civil  officers  in  each  county. 
He  was  to  establish  counties  from  time  to  time,  to  whose  limits 
legal  process  was  to  run.  With  5,000  free  male  inhabitants  of  lull 
age,  the  territorj'  was  entitled  to  a  general  Jissembly,  the  time  and 
place  of  election  to  be  fixed  by  the  governor;  each  500  were 
entitled  to  one  representative,  till  the  numl)er  reached  25^  after 
which  the  legislature  was  to  regidate  the  number  and  proportion. 
The  qualifications  of  a  member   were,  either  a  residence  in  the 
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territon'  three  years,  or  citizenship  in  a  State  for  three  years  and 
present  resilience  in  the  territory,  and  a  fee  simple  rijrht  to  200 
acres  ot  land  within  the  same;  qnalification  of  an  elector:  freehold 
of  .lO  acres  and  citizenship  in  one  of  the  States,  or  a  like  freehold 
and  two  years  residence  in  the  district.  Keiu-esentatives  were 
elected  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  assembly  was  to  consist 
of  the  «]:overnor,  conncil  and  honseof  i-epresentatives.  Theconiicil 
was  to  consist  of  live  members,  three  to  constitute  a  quorum ; 
time  of  service,  live  years.  Congress  was  to  select  the  council 
from  ten  men — residents  of  the  territory,  each  having  a  freehold 
of  500  acres — nominated  by  the  house  of  representatives.  Bills, 
to  become  laws,  must  pjiss  both  houses  by  a  nnijority  and  receive 
the  signature  of  the  governor,  who  possessed  an  absolute  veto  by 
simply  withholding  his  approval.  The  two  houses,  by  joint  ballot, 
were  to  elect  a  delegate  to  congress,  who  was  allowed  to  debate, 
but  not  to  vote.  Ad  oath  of  office  was  to  be  taken  by  all  the 
officeiB. 

For  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  ci\il  and  religious 
liberty,  and  to  lix  the  basis  of  government  of  future  States  to  be 
formed  out  of  said  territory,  it  was  further  provided,  in  six  unal- 
terable arti<;les  of  per[>etual  compact  between  the  people  of  the 
original  states  and  the  iK*oi)le  of  the  t<*rritory  : 

I.  Xo  person,  in  i)eac<»able  demeanor,  was  to  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  imule  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments. 

II.  The  inhabitants  were  guarantee<l  the  benelits  of  the  writs 
pf  lial)eas  cori>us  and  trial  by  jury  ;  a  proportionate  representation 
in  the  legislature  and  judicial  proceedings  iwconling  to  the  coiu'se 
of  the  common  law.  "All  persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for 
capital  offenses,  where  the  proof  shall  he  evident  or  the  i)resnmpti<m 
peat  All  fines  shall  be  moderate;  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  pnn- 
ialiments  shall  be  intiicted.  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
Of  his  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of 
tkeland;  and  shoidd  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary,  for 
the  common  preservation,  to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to 
fenaud  his  piirticular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  ma<le 
for  tbe  same."  Xo  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in 
Ktid  territoiy,  that  shall,  in  any  manner,  intei-fere  with  or  affect 
private  contracts  or  engagements  made  in  good  faith  and  without 
faud. 

III.  Eeligion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encoihaged.  Good  faith,  justice  and 
kumanity  towanl  the  Indians,  was  to  be  observed ;  their  lands  and 
Proj>erty  not  to  be  taken  without  consent,  and  peace  an«l  friend- 
8lup  to  be  cultivated. 

IV.  The  territory,  and  States  to  be  formed  therein,  were  to 
^ain  forever  a  part  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  her  laws ; 
tl»e  inhabitants  to  pay  a  just  proi)oii:ion  of  the  public  debt,  con- 
^^ed  or  to  be  contracted ;  not  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  nor  those  of  non-residents  higher  than  those  of  residents; 
^  navigable  waters  of  the  lakes  to  remain  forever  free  to  all 
dtizens  of  the  United  States. 

V.  The  territoi-y  was  not  to  be  divided  into  less  than  three  States, 
•^  at  its  option,  congress  might  *'form  one  or  two  (more)  States 
®  that  part  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
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through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreuie  of  Lake  Michijaran.'^    With 
60,000  free  inhabitants,  such  States  Avere  to  l>e  admitted  into  the.  1 
union  on  an  equal  tooting  with  the  original  States. 

Vi.    "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  ' 
in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimee, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;"  this  section 
provides   also  for  the  rechnnation  of  fugitives  from  labor. 

Such  was  substantially  the  fundamental  law  of  this  vast  territory, 
which  has  ever  hatl  a  controlling  intluence  upon  the  destiny  of  tie 
States  carved  out  of  it,  and  saved  some  of  them  from  the  permgr 
nent  blight  of  slavery.    While  the  convention  at  Pbilaclelphia 
was  occupied    in    framing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
congress,  sitting  inl^ew  York,  disposed  of  this  subject,  which  was 
fraught  with  an  importance  second  only  to  the  constitution  itselt 
The  anti-slavery  clause,  it  will  be  observed,  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  repoitedbj'  Jetierson  in  1784,  for  the  organization  of 
all  the  w  estern  teiTitory,  but  which  was  then  rejected.     The  ordi- 
nance was  reported  from  committee  hy  Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  eight  States  then  only  repre- 
sented in  congiess.     On  October  5,  1787,  Major  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair  was,  by  congress,  elected  governor  of  the  North westeru 
territory.     St.   Clair  was   born  in   Scotland   and    emigrated  to 
America  in  1755.    He  sened  in  the  French  and   British  waTi 
under  General  Amherst,  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  in  1758,  aii<3 
at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  under  Wolfe,  in  1759.    After  the  peae^ 
of  1 703,  he  settled  in  western  Pennsylvania.    In  the  war  of  tb^ 
lievolution  he  was  first  commissioned  a  colonel,  raised  a  regiment 
of  750  men  and  was  afterwaixl  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general.     In  1788  he  was  tried  by  coiu't-martial  for  evacuatiu^ 
Ticonderoga  and  Mt.  Indei)endence,  but  was  honorably  acquitted. 
He  remained  in  the  ser^^ce  until  the  close  of  the  war.     In  1786  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  chosen  president  of  that  body. 
Owing  to  his  losses  in  the  w  ar  of  the  revolution,  his  friends  pressed 
him  for  the  governorship  of  the  ^Northwestern  Teiiitory,  that  he 
might  retrieve  his  fortune.    But  he  "had  neithei  taste  nor  geuios 
for  speculation  in  lands,  nor  did  he  think  it  consistent  with  the 
office."* 

The  instructions  from  congress  were,  in  eft'ect,  to  promote  i)eace 
and  harmony  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States,  to  defeat 
all  combinations  or  confederations  between  them,  and  conciliate 
good  feeling  between  them  and  the  white  settlers ;  to  regulate 
trade  with  them ;  to  ascertain  sts  far  as  possible  the  several  tribes, 
their  head  men  and  number  of  warriors,  and  by  every  means 
attach  them  to  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  neg- 
lect no  opportuiuty  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  to  lauds  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  and  north  to  the  41st  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  the  governor  and  judges  (Samuel  Holden 
Parsons,  James  Mitchell  Vannun,  and  John  Cleves  Symmes),  met 
at  Marietta,  the  seat  of  government,  and  adopted  and  promulgiUed 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  whole  tenitory.  The  governor  immediately 
established  some  counties,  except  in  Illinois,  appointed  the  cixiJ 
officers  for  them,  and  thus,  July  15th,  the  machinery*  of  the  terri- 
torial government  under  the  U.  S.  was  put  into  operation.    These 

*Hl8  letter  to  W.  a  OUes,  of  Virginlfu  ' 
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Steps  by  the  judges  and  governor  were  commonly  denonunated  tbe 
ilrst  grade  of  territorial  government  under  the  ordinance. 

As  characteristic  of  the  period,  we  note  that  the  ])unishments 
for  crimes,  owing  to  the  want  of  prisons,  were  generally  of  a  sum- 
mary character :  death,  for  murder,  treason,  and  arson  (if  loss 
of  life  ensued  therefrom) ;  whipping  with  39  lashes,  and  tine,  for 
larceny,  burglary  and  robbery ;  for  |>erjury,  whipping,  tine,  or 
stauding  in  the   pillory ;  for  forgery,  tine,  disfranchisement  and 
standing  in  the   jnllory;  drunkenness,  tine,  for  non-payment  of 
▼hich  to  stand  in  the  stocks  ;  for  non-payment  of  tines  gen(»rally, 
tUe  sheriff  was  eniijowered  to  bind  out  the  convict  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  7  years;  obscene  conversation  and  profane  swearing 
were  admonished  against,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  gov- 
ernment's contidence ;  morality  and  piety  w  ere  enjoyned,  and  the 
Sabbath  pronounced  sacred. 

Under  date  of  0(*tober  Gth,  1789,  president  Washington  wrote 
to  Governor  St.  Clair:  You  will  also  i)roceed,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
with  safety,  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  late  congress  respecting 
the  inhabitants  at  Post  Vincennes  and  at  the  Kaskaskias,  and  the 
other  villager  on  the  Mississii>pi.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  sonie  im- 
portance^ that  the  said  inhabitants  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
possess  the  lands  which  they  are  entitled  to,  by  some  known  and 
fixed  principle.  Accoixlingly  in  February,  (tov.  St.  Clair  and  the 
Secretary,  \N'inthrop  Sargent,  arrived  at  ivaskaskia.  The  c^)uutry 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  present  State  extending  northward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Mackinaw  creek  on  the  Illinois  was  organ- 
ited  into  a  county,  which  was  named  after  His  Excellency,  St. 
Clair,  and  mav  be  called  the  nu)ther  of  counties  in  Illinois.  It 
was  divided  into  three  judicial  districts;  a  c<mrt  of  ccmimon  i»leas 
established ;  3  judges  appointed,  namely:  John  Edgar,  of  Kas- 
b$kia,  John  Babtiste  Barbeau,  of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  John 
B.Moulin,  of  Cahokia,  each  to  hold  the  courts  for  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  his  residence.  The  teinns  were  tixed  to  be  held  every  three 
months,  hence  the  name  of  quarter  sessions,  by  which  the  courts 
were  generally  known.  William  St.  Clair,  brother  of  the  governor, 
was  appointed  clerk  and  recorder  of  deeds,  and  William  Biggs, 
sherift  Cahokia  became  the  coiuity  seat.  While  the  clerk  could 
issue  process  for  the  county,  and  the  slieritf  serve  the  same,  suit 
kad  to  be  brought  and  entitled  of  the  district  where  the  defendant 
J^ided,  and  the  writs  to  bear  test  of  the  judges  of  the  respective 
rtistricts,  dated  at  the  respective  villages  and  run  with  the  respec- 
tive districts.  Graiul  juries  were  to  be  quarterly  orgamzed  in  omth 
district  The  right  of  appeal  w^as  rendered  practically  nugatory, 
Mid  in  no  case  wa^  it  resorted  to.  The  sessions  of  the  U.  S. 
judges  for  the  territory  were  held  in  banc  at  either  Cincinnati  or 
Chillicothe,  a  distance  so  gi-eat  from  Illinois,  by  the  then  facilities 
of  travel,  as  to  render  appeal  impracticable.  Of  the  judges,  John 
de  Moulin,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  possessing  a  good  education 
and  fair  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  was  a  large,  tine  looking  man, 
•  bachelor.  He  wa,s  also  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  show^ed  well 
on  parade  days.  Ho  wa.s  very  popular.  Jean  Babtiste  Barbeau, 
was  of  the  original  Canadian  French  stock,  long  settled  in  Illinois; 
^oergetic,  fair  business  talent,  and  extensive  experience.  John 
^gar  was  an  Englishman.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  also  ap- 
pointed throughout  the  county.    Their  jurisdiction  was  limited  to 
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$20  in  civil  cases ;  in  criiiiiual,  they  possessed  only  examinJBg 
power ;  juiies  before  them  wei-e  not  countenancexL  Api^eal  lay  to 
the  common  plea«  courts.*  Thus  was  launched  the  tirst  coou^ 
of  Illinois  upon  its  career  of  usefulness,  with  all  its  political  mt- 
chineiy  duly  organ iz<Hl  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Down 
to  this  period,  a  mixture  of  the  old  French,  English  and  Virgfiuii 
laws  had  maintained  a  sort  of  obsolete  existence  and  oi>eratioii. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  relate  that  the  bar  of  IUiuoi8,iii 
1700,  was  illuminated  by  but  a  single  meml>er,  who  was,  howeva, 
a  host  himself.  This  was  John  Iii<*e  Jones,  a  Welchman,  bom 
1750.  He  was  an  accomplishe<l  linguist,  possessed  of  a  classical 
education,  and  a  thorough  knowlexlge  of  the  4aw.  He  was  tlie 
earliest  practitioner  of  law  in  Illinois  and  wouhl  have  been  con- 
spicuous at  any  bar.  His  practic>e  extended  from  Kaskaskia  to 
Vincennes  and  Clarksville,  (Louisville,  Ky.)  Contrary  to  the 
habits  of  fnmtier  life,  he  was  never  idle.  Asa  speaker,  his  capacity 
for  invective  under  excitement  was  extraordinary.  Kemo^^ngto 
Vincennes.  he  bec^ime  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and 
in  1807  rendered  important  services  in  revising  the  statute  laws  foi 
the  territorv  of  Indiana.t  In  1780,  news  found  curi^ncv  in  tU^ 
western  country  that  congress,  whose  meetings  were  in  gi*eat  jiaJ 
secret,  had  by  treaty  agreed  with  Spain  to  a  temporary  relinquisl: 
ment  of  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Tb 
western  people,  who  received  these  re[>orts  greatly  magnified,  wer 
bitterly  incensed  theix^at.  At  Vincennes  a  body  of  men  was  en 
listed  without  authority,  known  as  the  Wabash  regiment,  to  l> 
subsisted  by  impressment  or  otherwise,  of  whom  George  Roger 
Clark  took  command,  and  by  his  orders  the  Spanish  traders  ther 
and  in  the  Illinois,  were  plundered  .and  despoiled  of  their  goodt 
and  merchandise  in  retaliation  of  similar  alleged  offences  by  th* 
Spaniards  at  Natchez.  In  these  outrages  John  Eice  Jones  took  \ 
leading  part.  He  became  the  commissary  general  of  th 
marauders,  to  the  supjiort  of  whom  Illinois  merchants  contribute* 
Such  goods  as  were  unsuite<l  to  the  use  of  the  garrison  were  sol 
by  Jones.  These  acts  tended  to  embroil  us  with  Spain.  Jone 
later  removed  to  Missouri,  became  a  member  of  the  constitutions 
convention,  and  was  a  candi<late  for  U.  S.  Senator  in  opposition  t 
jMr.  Benton.  He  held  the  oflice  of  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  o 
Missouri  until  his  death,  in  1824. 

The  second  lawyer  of  Illinois,  prior  to  1800,  was  Isaac  Dai 
nielle.  To  a  strong  native  intellect^  classical  education  and 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  added  an  engaging  mannei 
free  benevolent  disposition,  and  a  rather  large,  i)ortly  and  attractiv 
lierson.  He  was  an  agreeable  speaker,  couspicious  at  the  bar, an* 
popular  with  the  people.  He  was  said  to  have  been  educated  lb 
the  ministry  and  had  occupied  the  pulpit.    But  his  great  forte  la; 

*Brown,  History  of  His.  p.  273,  (with  a  confused  idea  as  to  boundary),  to^ow  tb 
inconvenient  size  of  St.  Clair  County,  relates  the  following : 

Suit  having  been  brought  before  a  Justice  of  Cahokia  to  recover  the  value  of  a  oon 
and  judgment  havlnNT  been  rendered  for  SIA,  the  case  was  appealed.  The  advert 
party  and  witnesses  resided  at  Prairie  duChien,  Wisconsin,  distance  400  miles.  Th 
ShenfT,  who  whs  also  an  Indian  trader,  having  received  a  summons  for  the  party  an 
subpijenns  for  the  witnesses,  fitted  out  a  boat  with  a  suitable  stock  of  groo^  for  th 
Indian  trade  and  proceeded  thilher  with  his  papers  Having  served  the  Bunimons  aa 
subpoenaed  the  witnesses,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pralri 
du  Chien,  he  made  his  return  charging  mileage  and  service  for  each,  as  he  had  a  rlgh 
to,  his  costs  and  the  cost  of  the  suit  altogether,  it  is  stated,  exceeding  9900.  Whethe 
the  costs  were  ever  paid  or  not,  chroniclers  have  f^ed  to  tnumnit. 

tSee  Reynold's  Pioneer  Hist,  of  Ills. 
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iu  the  court  of  Venus,  where  he  practiced  with  cousummate  art  and 

with  more  studious  assuidity  than  his  books  i*eceived.     He  never 

nuurried  and  yet  apparently  was  never  without  a  wife.  This  course 

of  life  brought  its  ine\itable  consequences.    While  youth    and 

Tigor  lasted  all  was  well,  but  with  advancing  a^e,  he  was  com- 

p^ed  to  abandon  his  profession,  and   finally  died  in  western 

Kentucky,  at  tlie  age  of  (>0,  a  jK)or  and  negle<,*ted  school-teacher.* 

As  to  the  practice  of  those  times,  ex-govenior  lt<»ynolds  relates 

seeing  the  records  of  a  proceeding  in  wmrt  at  Prairie  du  liocher, 

against  a  negro  for  the  '^murder"  of  a  hog.    The  case  was  mali- 

doQH  mischief,  for  wantonly  destn)ying  a  useful   animal,  which  it 

VM  sought  to  iHing  before  the  t^urt ;  but  in  tlie  absence  of  a  piH)s- 

eeating  attorney,  officei^s  disallowed  at  that  time,  the  grand  jury, 

groping  about  in  the  law  books,  met  with  a  pi-ec^lent  of  an  iudict- 

ineut  for  murder  and  applied  it  to  the  cjise  in  hand.     Perhaps 

justice  was  meted  out  as  fidly  under  this  indictment  as  if  drawn 

irith  the  nicest  precision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  otience,  and  i)ro8- 

ecated  by  the  ablest  attorney  iJi  the  country. 

In  the  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia,  it  was  stipulatini  that  the 
Freiich  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers,  who  had 
professed  alle^ance  to  Virginia,  should  have  their  titles  con- 
firmed to  them.  By  a  law  of  congress  of  1788,  the  governor  of 
the  territory  was  authorized  to  confiiin  the  possessions  and  titles 
of  tlie  Prencli  to  their  lands  and  those  people  in  their  rights, 
▼ho,  on  or  before  the  year  1783,  had  professed  themselves  citizens 
of  tie  United  States,  or  any  of  them.  But  nothing  had  been 
done  in  this  direction  up  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  St.  C'lan*  at 
ijfikaskia.  It  was  to  this  that  Washington  had  called  the  gover- 
iKJt's  attention,  in  his  letter  of  October  C,  1789.  In  March,  171)0, 
to  cany  these  instructions  into  efteet,  the  governor  issued  his  proc- 
lamation to  the  inhabitants,  directing  them  to  exhibit  their  titles 
and  claims  to  the  lands  which  they  held,  in  ordei*  to  be  confirmed 
in  their  possessions.  Numbers  of  these  instruments  wei-e  exhib- 
ited, and  for  those  found  to  be  authentic,  orders  of  sur\'ey  were 
issued,  the  exi)ense  whereof  was  to  be  paid  by  the  owners.  Such 
payment  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  people,  as  will  be 
seea  by  the  subjoined  quotation  from  the  governor's  r<»port  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  1790 ;  and  from  it  may  further  be  gleaneil 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  F»ench,  at  tlie  time  of  the  gover- 
nortj  visit  in  this  oft-painted  Eden  of  the  Far  West  as  if  over- 
flowing with  abundance : 

"OiSers  of  survey  were  issued  for  all  the  claims  at  Kaskaskia, 
that  appeared  to  be  founded  agreeably  to  the  resolutions  of  con- 
gress ;  and  surveys  were  made  of  the  fti-eater  part  of  them.  A 
part  of  these  8ur\'eys,  however,  have  only  been  returned,  because 
fte people  objected  to  paying  the  surv€\yor,  and  it  is  too  true  that 
they  are  ill  able  to  pay.  The  Illinois  country,  as  well  as  that  upon 
the  Wabash,  has  been  involved  in  great  distress  ever  since  it  fell 
Wider  the  American  dominion.  With  great  cheeifulness,  the  peo- 
ple famished  the  troops  under  Colonel  Clark,  and  the  Illinois 
legimeut,  with  everythuig  they  could  8i>are,  and  often  with  much 
J»we  than  they  could  spare  with  any  convenience  to  themselves. 
Most  of  these  certificates  for  these  supplies  are  still  in  their  hands, 

*B«nMAd*t  Pioneer  Bl0t. 
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unliquidated  and  unpaid ;  and  in  many  instances,  where  applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  payment  to  the  State  of  Yirginiay  under 
Whose  authority  the  cei^tiiicates  were  granted,  it  has  been  refused. 
The  Illinois  regiment  being  disbanded,  a  set  of  men,  pretending 
the  authority  of  Virginia,  embodied  themselves,  ana  a  scene  of 
general  depi'edation  ensued.  To  this,  succeeded  three  successive 
and  extraordinary  inundations  from  the  Mississippi,  which  either 
swept  away  their  crops,  or  prevented  their  being  planted.  Theloes 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  tragic  with  the  Indians,  which  was  a 
great  resource,  came  upon  them  at  this  juncture,  as  well  as  the 
hostile  incursions  of  some  of  the  tribes  which  had  ever  been  in 
frieiidshii)  with  them ;  and  to  these  was  added  the  loss  of  their 
whole  last  crop  of  com  by  an  untimely  frost.  Extreme  misery 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  consequence  of  such  accumulated  misfor- 
tunes. " 

The  impoverished  condition  of  the  French  settlements  is  for 
ther  portrayed,  and  doubtless  tnily,  in  a  memorial  addressed  tc 
Governor  St.  Clair,  while  in  Illinois,  which  bears  the  date  "  June9- 
1790,"  and  is  signed  by  "  P.  Gibault,  Priest,''  and  87  others. 
Gibault  was  the  same  ecclesiastic  who,  in  1788,  conducted  the  suc- 
cessful embassy  of  Colonel  Clark  to  Vincennes,  severing  the 
allegiance  of  that  post  from  the  British : 

**  The  memorial  humbly  showeth,  that  by  an  act  of  congress  of  June 
20.  1788,  it  was  declared  that  the  lands  heretofore  possessed  by  the  said 
inhabitants,  should  be  surveyed  at  their  expense ;  and  that  this  clause 
appears  to  them  neither  necessary  nor  adapted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  appear  necessary,  because  from  the  establishment 
of  the  colony  to  this  day,  they  have  enjoyed  their  property  and  posses- 
sions without  disputes  or  law  suits  on  the  subject  of  their  limits ;  that 
the  surveys  of  them  were  made  at  the  time  the  concessions  were  obtained 
from  their  ancient  kings,  lords  and  commandants  ;  and  that  each  of 
them  knew  what  belonged  to  him  without  attempting  an  encroachment 
on  his  neighbor,  or  fearing  that  his  neighbor  would  encroach  on  him.  It 
does  not  appear  adapted  to  pacify  them  *  because,  instead  of  assuring  to 
them  the  peaceable  possessions  of  their  ancient  inheritances,  as  taey 
have  enjoyed  it  till  now,  that  clause  obliges  them  to  bear  expenses  which, 
in  their  present  situation,  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  paying,  and 
for  the  failure  of  which  they  must  be  deprivea  of  their  lands. 

**  Your  Excellency  is  an  eye-witness  of  the  poverty  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are  reduced,  and  of  the  total  want  of  provisions  to  subsist 
on.  Not  knowing  where  to  find  a  morsel  of  bread  to  nourish  their  fam- 
ilies, by  what  means  can  they  support  the  expenses  of  a  survey  whidi 
has  not  been  sought  for  on  their  parts,  and  for  which,  it  is  conceived  by 
them,  there  is  no  necessity?  Loaded  with  misery,  and  groaning  undei 
the  weight  of  misfortunes,  accumulated  since  the  Virginia  troops  entered 
the  country,  the  unhappy  inhabitants  throw  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Your  Excellency,  and  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  you  to  lay 
their  deplorable  situation  before  congress ;  and  as  it  may  be  interestins 
for  the  United  States  to  know  exactly  the  extent  and  limits  of  theii 
ancient  possesssion,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  lands  which  are  yet  at  the 
disposal  of  congress,  it  appears  to  them,  in  their  humble  opinion,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  survey  ought  more  properly  to  be  borne  for  whom 
alone  it  is  useful,  than  by  them  who  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  it  Be- 
side, this  is  no  object  for  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  great,  too  great,  foi 
a  few  unhappy  beings,  who.  Your  Excellency  sees  yourself,  are  scarcely 
able  to  support  their  pitiful  existence.  " 

The  French  settlements  steadily  declined  and  melted  away  in  pop- 
ulation from  the  time  the  country  passed  under  Anglo-Saxon  rule, 
1765,  until  their  exodus,  many  years  later,  became  ahnost  complete. 
After  their  first  hegira,  commencing  with  the  English  occupationi 
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down  to  1800^  the  immigration  of  the  latter  race  scarcely  coiui  terbal- 

aaoed  the  emigration  of  the  former.    Indeed,  there  was  a  time  during 

the  Indian  troubles,  that  the  balance  fell  much  behind ;  but  after 

the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  immigration  was  greatly  inci^eased. 

In  1800,  the  x>opulation  was  little,  if  any,  gi*eater  than   in  1765. 

In  capacity  for  conquest  or  colonization,  for  energy  of  cliaracter, 

thrift,  ingenious  and  labor-saving  inventions,  the  Anglo-Saxon 

race  snrpasses  all  others.    It  was  this  race  which  established  the 

SiKtish  constitution ;  which  permanently  colonized  the  shores  of 

^Ajnerica  and  gave  to  it  municipal  liberty,  the  gem  of  republicanism, 

0jid  which  furnished  our  unrivaled  federative  system,  whicli  may 

yet  be  the  means  of  poUtically  enfranchising  the  world.    To  have 

t^B  secluded  abode  and  remote  quietude  stirred  up  by  such  a  race, 

-vrith  whom  he  felt  himself  incapable  to  enter  the  race  of  life,  the 

2prenchman  of  these  wOds  lost  his  contentment,  and  he  abau- 

^3Loned  his  ancient  villages  in  Illinois,  to  the  new  life,  instinct  with 

e  progress  oi>ening  all  around  them,  after  an  occupation  of 

ver  a  century. 

INDIAN  HOSTILITIES — 1783  TO  1795. 

After  the  tide  of  European  immigration  had  forced  back  the  red 
en  of  America  from  the  Atlantic  sloi)es,  they  found  their  best 
limiting  grounds  in  the  magnificient  forests  and    grassy  i)lains 
T3eyond  the  Alleghanies,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   When,  after  the  war  of  the  lievolution,  tliis  empire  region, 
^^vrested  from  the  grasp  of  the  British  crown,  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement  and  the  pioneers  of  the  pale  faces  began  to  pour  over 
t;lie  mountains  and  into  the  valley  with  a  steadily  augmenting 
Btream,  the  red  men  determined  not  to  give  back  farther.    They 
resolved  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  for  the  retention  of  this 
vast  and  rich  domain.    Here  had  gathered  the  most  warlike  tribes 
of  the  Algonquin  nations,  who  have  given  to  known  Indian  liistory 
the  ablest  chieftains  and  greatest  warriors,  Pontiac,  Little  Turtle, 
Tecomsehy  and  his  brother  the  one-eyed  Prophet,  Black  Hawk,  and 
Sfiokuk. 

Daring  the  war  of  the  Revolution  all  the  most  belligerent  tribes 
reBidiug  within  this  region,  and  the  fisheries  along  the  great  lakes 
of  the  north,  had  adhered  to  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  But  by 
the  treaty  of  pc!ace,  1783,  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the  U. 
8.  without  any  stipulations  by  England  in  favor  of  lier  savage 
allies.  The  British,  during  their  twenty  years  rule,  had  not  extin- 
guished the  Indian  title  to  any  part  of  the  country.  The  French, 
during  their  long  occupation,  lia<l  made  no  considerable  purchases 
of  lauds  from  the  western  Indians ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
1763,  the  English  succeeded  oidy  to  the  small  grants  of  the  French 
*boat  the  various  forts,  Detroit,  Kaskaskia,  Vincennes,  etc.  True, 
iul701,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  the  Iroquois  ha<^l  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
their  shadowy  claim  over  a  part  of  the  northwestern  territory,  ac- 
quired by  their  wars  with  the  Hurons  and  Illinois,  and  in  1708  the 
8ix  nations  had  conceded  to  her  their  rights  to  the  lands  south  of 
the  Ohio,  but  the  conquered  tribes  residing  upon  them  and  making 
them  their  hunting  grounds,  abandoned  them  but  temi>onirily,  and 
c.  I  returned  and  did  not  respect  the  transfers.  An  Indian  conquest, 
1  ■        unless  followed  by  permanent  occupation,  was  seldom  more  than  a 
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mere  raid,  and  could  not  be  said  to  draw  title  after  it^  Thete- 
fore,  by  the  treaty  of  \yesbce  of  1783,  the  U.  S.  recseived  nothing 
from  England  beyond  the  old  small  French  grants,  and  the  title  of 
the  six  nations  by  conquest,  such  ^  it  was,  to  the  western  tarritoiy. 
Indeed,  the  general  government  in  the  IVth  article  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  seems  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  yet  to  secure  the  title 
to  the  lands  from  the  Indians. 

The  general  government,  on  account  of  the  adherence  of  the 
Indians  to  the  side  of  the  British  duiing  the  war,  if  not  dedudug 
actual  title,  was  inclined  to  regard  the  lands  of  the  hostile  tribes 
as  conquered  and  forfeited.  But  while  it  attempted  to  obtain 
treaties  of  cession  from  the  several  nations,  it  also  immediately 
threw  open  the  country  to  settlers,  made  sales  to  citizens,  and  ia 
the  exercise  of  supreme  dominion,  assigned  reservations  to  soma 
of  the  natives,  dictating  terms  and  prescribing  boundaries.  This 
at  once  iwoduced  a  deep  feeling  of  discontent  among  tlie  Indians^ 
and  led  directly  to  the  fonnation  of  an  extensive  confederattim 
among  a  gi^eat  number  of  the  northern  tribes. 

In  October,  1784,  the  government  Indian  commissioners  made  a 
second  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  with  a  portion  only  of  the  Iroquois, 
which,  on  account  of  its  not  being  made  at  a  general  congress  of 
all  the  northern  tribes,  wa«  refused  to  be  acknowledged  by  tiieir 
leading  chiefs.  Brant,  Red  Jacket,  and  others.  The  following 
year,  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  the  govenmient  again  treated  with  a  i>or- 
tion  of  the  tribes — tlie  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Chipi>ewa,  and 
Ottawa  nations — only  partly  represented ; -and  in  January,  1786^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  (Port  Kinney,)  with  the  Shaw- 
aiiese,  the  Wabash  ti'ibes  i-efusing  to  attend.. 

We  have  seen  that  among  the  instructions  issued  to  Gov.  St. 
Clair,  he  Avas  to  carefully  examine  into  the  real  temper  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  extinguish  their  titles  to 
lands,  westward  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  and  north  to  the  lakes. 
In  the  fall  of  1788,  he  inviteil  the  northern  tribes  to  confirm  the 
late  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh,  ceding  lands: 
but  the  Indians,  in  general  council  assembled,  refused  to  do  so  ana 
informed  the  Governor  *'tliat  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any  part  <rf 
these  Indian  lands  would  be  considered  as  valid  or  binding."  Tlie 
Governor,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  collecting  a  few  chiefs  of  two 
or  three  nations,  at  Fort  Harmar.  (mouth  of  the  Muskingum),  and 
from  them  obtained  acts  of  confirmation  to  the  treaties  of  Forts 
Stanwix  and  Mcintosh,  ceding  an  immense  country,  in  which  they 
were  interested  only  as  a  branch  of  the  confederacy,  and  unauthoi^ 
ized  to  make  any  grant  or  cession  whatever.*  The  nations,  who 
thus  participated  in  the  acts  of  confirmation,  were  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chipi)ewas,  Potawattomies,  and  Sacs ;  bat 
the  Confederation  of  the  north  claimed  that  it  was  done  without 
authority,  with  the  young  men  of  the  nation,  alleged  to  have  been 
intimidated  and  over-reached.t  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
government  had  treated  with  separate  tiibes,  the  grants  obtained 
from  the  Iroquois  and  their  kindred,  the  Wyandots,  and  the  Dela- 
wares and  Shawanese,  were  open  to  scarcely  any  objections-l  l^ose 
most  vehement  in  denouncing  the  validity  of  the  concessions  were 

*  Proceedings  of  Indian  Council  1793 --See  American  State  papers,  V.  857—7. 
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tlie  Miamis,  Chippewas,  Piaiikashaws.  Eel  River  Indians,  Weas 
(Quias  Ooiatenous,)  and  Kaskankias,  the  latter  foui*  making  their 
residence  iu  gi^eat  part  in  Illinois. 

The  confederacy  of  Indians  at  all  times  strenuously  insisted  that 
the  Ohio  river  should  constitute  a  peii>etual  boundary  between 
the  red  and  white  men ;  and  to  maintain  this  line  the  former  organ- 
ized a  war  against  the  latter,  the  ablest  and  most  stupendous 
kuown  to  their  annals,  in  the  quelling  of  which  the  government 
was  actively  engaged  for  six  years,  and  which  was  tinaUy  accom- 
plished onlj'  by  the  i>rowes8  of  "Mad  Anthony''  Wayne.     In  their 
detenniuatiou,  evidence  is  quite  abundant  that  the  Indians  were 
insj^ired  and  supiK)rted  by  the  advice  and  encouragement    of 
British  agents  and  ofiiciali<i,  8Ui>plement^l  by  the  avarice  of  British 
traders.     It  was  to  their  interest  to  have  this  splendid  country 
reiaaiii  the  abode  of  the  savages,  with  whom  to  exchange  their 
gewgaws  for  valuable  pelt*  aud furs;  a luci-ative  trade  Miiich  would 
cease  with  the  advances  of  American  civilization.     Tlie  British 
continued  to  hold  the  northwestern  i)osts  fmm  which  to  supply  the 
•fodians;  and  the  home  cabinet  entertained  hoi^es  that  circum- 
stances might  yet  comi)el  the  U.  S.  to  recognize  the  Ohio  a8  its 
J^ortbwesteni    boundary.*     Much  of   the  dissatisfaction  of   the 
-*^^lians  was  cleariy  traced  to  the  influence  and  intrigues  under  the 
^^il)erintendence  of  Col.  McKee,  the  British  agent  at  Detroit  and 
5^4ie  Hapids  of  the  Maumee.t    The  Indian  discontent  was  openly 
couraged,  and  their  hostility  fanned  into  a  flame  of  war ;  the 
arrior  bands  obtained  their  outfit  of  anus  and  aunnunition  from 
rhe  British  traders ;  to  traile  with  the  Indians  while  at  war  Avith 
^be  U.  S.  they  maintained  as  but  fair  and  just. 

As  the  main  operations  of  this  war  occurred  within  the  limits 
^f  the  present  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  we  shall  not  treat  of 
^hem  in  detiul,  notwithstanding  Illinois  was  united  with  them 
mider  a  common  goveniment.  Indian  depredations  upon  the  settle- 
ments and  miurders  of  the  whites  became  frequent,  inspiring  terror 
on  every  hand.  In  the  fall  of  1790,  Gen.  Ilannar  conducted  a 
large,  but  fruitless,  expedition  of  1500  men,  mostly  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania  militia,  i)oorly  armed  and  without  discipline,  from 
Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati)  against  the  Miami  villages  on  the 
Mauraee  and  heaa  waters  of  the  Wabash.  Caution  had  foolishly 
been  taken  so  notify  the  British  at  Detroit,  that  the  troops 
collected  were  to  be  used  against  the  Indians  alone.J  The  villages 
were  found  deserted.  They  were  destroyed,  together  with  20,000 
bushels  of  corn.  Two  detachments  of  from  300  to  400  men  each, 
the  first  under  Col.  Trotter  and  the  next  under  Col.  Hardin,  rival 
Ken  tuckians,  engaged  the  Indians,  but  owing  to  wretched  manage* 
ment  and  worse  discipline,  both  met  with  defeat  and  very  heavy 
losses.ll  The  defeated  army  marched  back  to  Fort  Washington, 
and  the  Indians  w  ere  only  encouraged  in  their  dastardly  work  of 
•munler  upon  the  settlements. 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  congress  authorized  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
Scott,  and  others  of  Kentucky,  to  conduct  an  independent  expe- 
dition against  the  Wabash  Indians.    It  consisted  of  about  1,000 

*See  BurDOtt*8  Letters,  p.  100. 
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mounted  volunteers,  who  left  the  Ohio,  May  23d.    Early  on  tJie 
morning  of  June  1st  they  reached  the  Wabash  at  the  old  Wea 
towns,  a  few  miles  above  the  present  Terre  Haute.    The  villages 
were  discovered  by  the  ascending  smoke  from  the  lodges.  The  army 
was  formed  in  order  of  battle  and  moved  briskly  forward;  the  in- 
habitants being  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  stealthy  approach  of 
the  foe.    Gen  Scott  reports  that  the  town  was  situated  on  the  low 
ground  bordering  the  Wabash  below  the  plain  across  which  they 
marched.    "  On  turning  the  point  of  woods,  one  house  presented 
in  my  front    Capt.  Price  was  ordered  to  assault  that  with  40  men. 
He  executed  the  command  with  great  gallantry,  and  killed  two 
warriors.''    This  remarkably  "gallant''  exploit  doubtless  was  the 
means  of  saving  many  human  lives,  otherwise  totally  surprised  on 
this  early  June  morning.    Gen.  Scott  continues : 

•*  When  I  gained  the  summit  of  the  eminence  which  overlooks  th© 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  I  discovered  the  enemy  in  great 
COD  fusion,  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape  over  the  river  in  canoes.  I 
instantly  ordered  Lieutenant  Ck)lonel  commanding  Wilkinson  to  rush 
forwafd  with  the  first  battalion.  The  order  was  executed  with  prompti- 
tude, and  this  detachment  gained  the  bank  of  the  river  just  as  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  had  embarked ;  and,  regardless  of  a  brisk  fire  kept  up  from 
a  Kickapoo  town  on  the  opposite  bank,  they,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  well 
directed  fire  from  the  rifles,  destroyed  all  the  savages  with  which  five 
canoes  were  crowded."* 

How  tliis  attack  differed  from  a  regular  murderous  Indian  raid, 
is  left  to  the  discovery  of  the  reader ;  as  also,  how  many  of  the  enemy 
were  women  and  cliildreu.  "Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
(Ouiatenon)  were  French  and  lived  in  a  state  of  civilization.  By 
the  books,  letters,  and  other  documents  found  there,  it  is  evident 
that  tlie  place  was  in  close  connection  with  and  dependent  on 
Deti-oit.  A  large  quantity  of  corn,  a  variety  of  household  goods, 
peltry,  and  other  articles,  were  burned  with  this  A'illage,  which 
consisted  of  about  70  houses,  many  of  them  well  finished."t  Col. 
John  Hardin,  "burning  to  retrieve  his  fame,"  was  sent  with  a  de- 
tachment to  a  village  six  miles  down  the  river,  where  he  killed  six 
warriors  and  took  fifty-two  prisoners.  In  the  meantime  another 
force  under  Col.  Wilkinson  had  crossed  the  swollen  river  at  a 
secluded  place  two  miles  above  and  proceeded  on  the  opjwsite 
bank  to  dislodge  the  refractory  KickaiK)os.  On  the  following  day 
Col.  W.  was  again  detached  with  a  force  of  360,  on  foot,  to  destroy 
the  town  of  Kethtipenunk  (Tippecanoe)  which  was  done,  no  doubt 
^'gallantly."  Gen.  St.  Clair  in  a  letter  to  Washington  dated  Sept. 
14,  1798,  says  the  Kentuckians  were  *'in  the  habit  of  retaliating, 
perhaps,  without  attending  precisely  to  the  nations  from  which 
the  injiuies  are  received." 

In  August,  Col.  Wilkinson,  with  an  independent  command,  sur- 
prised the  natives  on  Eel  river.  "The  men,"  says  Wilkinson, 
''forcing  their  way  over  every  obstacle,  plunged  through  the  river 
with  vast  intrepidity.  The  enemy  was  unable  to  make  the  smallest 
resistance.  Six  warriors,  and  (in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
charge)  two  squaws  and  a  child  were  killed,  34  prisoners  (squaws 
and  children)  were  taken,  and  an  unfortunate  captive  released, 
with  the  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  one  wounded."    Four  thousand 
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acres  of  com  were  destroyed,  and  the  cabius  biiriied.*    He  was 
voted  the  thanks  of  congress. 

On  the  early  morning  of  November  4, 1791,  occurred  that  most 
disastrous  defeat  of  Gen.  St.  Clair,  in  western  Ohio,  on  a  small 
braiich  of  the  Wabash;  by  9  o'clock  a.  m.  his  beaten  and  contused 
anuy,  what  little  was  left  of  it^  was  in  a  complete  and  precipitate 
ront  toward  Fort  Jefferson,  distance  29  miles.  From  tlie  first 
onset,  the  troops  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  confusion  by  the 
immlerous  fire  of  the  savages,  and  panic  reigned  supreme.t  The 
loss  was  890  out  of  a  force  of  1400  engaged  in  battle.  "Six  liundred 
skulls,"  writes  George  Mill  from  General  Wa^nie's  army  which 
caini)e<i  on  the  battle  field  three  years  later,  "were  gatliei-ed  up 
and  buried ;  when  we  went  to  lay  down  in  our  tents  at  night,  we 
bad  to  scrape  the  bones  together  and  cany  them  out,  to  make  our 
ImhIs.'^  The  Indians  engaged  were  estimated  at  1040.  Little 
Turtle,  Mechecunaqua,  chief  of  the  Miamis,  was  in  command. 
The  battle  field  was  afterwards  known  as  Fort  llecovery. 

The  general  government  made  repeated  eftbi'ts,  both  befoi'e  and 

dnriDg  the  war,  to  arrange  a  peace  ui>on  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 

lands  of  the  aborigines.    But  the  red  men  flushed  with  victories, 

and  influenced  by  the  artful  whispers  of  the  British  emissaries, 

c/osed  their  ears  to  every  appeal  for  peace,  and  rejected  proposition 

*fter  pn)i>osition;  nothing  but  the  boundary  line  of  the  Ohio  would 

^  eutertained  as  a  basis  for  peace.    At  the  foot  of  the  Maumee 

-'^^jpids,  August  13,   1793,  16  of  the  confederated  nations  being 

^^presented  in  council,  replied  to  the  American  peace  commis- 

"**^    uers: 


,^  "Brothers :  We  shall  be  persuaded  that  you  mean  to  do  us  justice,  if 
l^^u  agree  that  the  Ohio  shall  remain  the  boundary  line  between  us.  *  * 
J^^ouey  to  us  is  of  no  value ;  and  to  most  of  us  unknown ;  and,  as  no  con- 
federation whatever  can  induce  us  to  sell  the  lands  on  which  we  get 
^^Xutenance  for  our  women  and  children,  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to 
^^int  out  a  mode  by  which  your  settlers  may  be  easily  removed,  and 
^^)eace  thereby  obtained. 

^^  ''Brothers:  We  know  that  these  settlers  are  poor,  or  they  would  never 
-^ave  ventured  to  live  in  a  country  which  has  been  in  continual  trouble 
^ver  since  they  crossed  the  Ohio.  Divide,  therefore,  this  large  sum  of 
money,  which  you  have  oflered  to  us,  amonflr  these  people.  Give  to  each, 
also,  a  proportion  of  what  you  say  you  would  give  to  us,  annually,  over 
and  above  this  very  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  as  we  are  persuaded,  they 
would  most  readily  accept  of  it  in  lieu  of  the  land  you  sold  them.  If  you 
add,  also,  the  great  sums  you  must  expend  in  raising  and  paying  armies, 
with  a  view  to  force  us  to  yield  you  our  country,  you  will  certainly  have 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  these  settlers  for  all  their 
labor  and  their  improvements.  *  *  We  want  peace.  Bestore  to  us  our 
country,  and  we  shall  be  enemies  no  longer.'' 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrating  our  dealings  with  the  Indians^ 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  and  firiendship  was  entered  into  at  Vin- 
cenne«,  September  27,  1792,  by  Brig.  Gen.  Eufus  Putnam,  accom- 
panied by  John  Heckvelder  and  31  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and 
Illinois  tribes,  the  4th  article  of  which  contained  the  following 
language : 

"Art.  4.  The  United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Wabash 
and  Illinois  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians,  all  the  lands  to  which 
they  have  a  just  claim ;  and  no  part  shall  ever  be  taken  Irom  them 
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but  by  a  fair  piircliase,  and  to  tbcir  satisfaction.  Tbat  tbe  lands 
originally  belonged  to  the  Indians;  it  is  theirs,  and  theirs  only. 
That  they  have  a  right  to  sell,  and  a  riglit  to  refuse  to  selL  And 
that  the  United  States  will  protect  them  in  their  said  rights.'' 

When  the  treaty,  which  contained  7  articles,  was  laid  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  4th  article  wa«  objectionable,  and  after 
much  deliberatioiu  it  wavS,  Jan.  9,  1794,  rejected  by  a  vote  of  21  to 
4.— Senate  Jour.  1. 128  to  146. 

The  Illinois  settlements  were  fortunately  beyond  the  main 
theatre  of  this  savage  war ;  still,  owing  to  the  general  hostility 
of  nearly  all  the  tribes,  their  depreiiationswere  each  year  extended 
to  them,  and  a  comparatively  gresit  number  of  barbarous  murders 
were  committed  by  the  Kickajwos.  These  we  \Cill  give  condensed 
from  the  ^'Annals  of  the  West,"  pages  700  to  705 : 

In  1783,  a  single  murder,  that  of  James  Flannory,  was  flrat  committed 
while  on  a  hunting  excursion,  but  it  was  not  accounted  an  act  of  war. 
In  1786  the  Indians  attacked  the  American  settlements,  killed  Jamei 
Andrews,  his  wife  and  daughter,  James  White  and  Samuel  McClure, 
and  two  girls,  daughters  of  Andrews  were  taken  prisoners.  One  of  these 
died  with  the  Indfims,  and  the  other  was  ransomed  by  French  tradera 
She  is  now  (1850)  alive,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  and  resides  in  St 
Clair  county.  Tne  Indians  had  previously  threatened  the  settlement 
and  the  people  had  built  and  entered  a  blockhouse ;  but  this  family  wsfi 
out  and  defenceless. 

1787.  Early  in  this  year,  five  families  near  Bellefountaine,  united  anc 
built  a  blockhouse,  surrounded  it  with  palisades,  in  which  these  fiunilief 
resided.  While  laboring  in  the  corn  field  they  were  obliged  to  carrj 
their  rifies,  and  often  at  night  had  to  keep  guard.  Under  these  embar 
rassments,  and  in  daily  alarm,  they  cultivated  their  corn-fields. 

1788.  This  year  the  war  assumed  a  more  threatening  aspect.  Early  ii 
the  spring,  William  Biggs  was  taken  prisoner.  While  himself,  Johx 
Vallis.  and  .foseph  and  Benjamin  Ogle,  were  passing  from  the  station  oe 
the  hills  to  the  blockhouse  fort  in  the  bottom,  they  were  attacked  by  th^ 
Indians.  Bi^gs  and  Vallis  were  a  few  rods  in  advance  of  the  party 
Vallis  was  killed  and  Biggs  taken  prisoner.  The  others  escaped  unhurt 
Biggs  was  taken  through  the  prairies  to  the  Kickapoo  towns  on  th< 
Wabash,  from  whence  he  was  finally  liberated  by  means  of  the  Frencl 
traders.  The  Indians  treated  him  well,  ofiTered  him  the  daughter  of  i 
brave  for  a  wife,  and  proposed  to  adopt  him  into  their  tribe.  He  after 
wards  became  a  resident  of  St.  Clair  county,  was  a  member  of  the  terri 
torial  legislature.  Judge  of  the  county  court,  and  wrote  and  published  i 
narrative  of  his  captivity  among  the  Indians. 

On  the  lOth  day  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  James  Garrison  anc 
Benjamin  Ogle,  while  hauling  hay  from  the  bottom,  were  attacked  bi 
two  Indians ;  Ogle  was  shot  in  the  shoulder,  where  the  ball  remained 
Garrison  sprang  from  the  load  and  escaped  into  the  woods.  The  horse 
taking  fright,  carried  Ogle  safe  to  the  settlement  In  stacking  the  8am< 
hay,  Samuel  Garrison  and  Mr.  Riddick  were  killed  and  scalped. 

1789.  This  was  a  period  of  considerable  mischief.  Three  boys  wen 
attacked  by  six  Indians,  a  few  yards  from  the  blockhouse,  one  of  which 
David  Waddel,  was  struck  with  a  tomahawk  in  three  places,  scalped 
and  yet  recovered  ;  the  others  escaped  unhurt.  A  short  time  previous 
James  Turner,  a  young  man,  was  killed  on  the  American  bottom.  Tw( 
men  were  afterwards  killed  and  scalped  while  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis 
In  another  instant,  two  men  were  attacked  on  a  load  of  hay,  one  wai 
killed  outright,  the  other  was  scalped,  but  recovered.  The  same  yeai 
John  Ferrel  was  killed,  and  John  l3emphsey  was  scalped  and  made  hii 
escape.  The  Indians  frequently  stole  the  horses  and  cattle  of  tb( 
settlers. 

1790.  •  The  embarrassments  of  these  firontier  people  greatly  increased 
and  they  lived  in  continual  alarm.  In  the  winter,  a  party  of  Osage  In 
dians,  who  had  not  molested  hitherto,  came  across  the  Mississippi,  stole  t 
number  of  horses  and  attempted  to  recross  the  river.    The  American! 
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fbllowed  and  fired  iiix)n  them.  James  Worley,  an  old  settler,  havingr 
sot  in  advanoe  of  his  party,  was  shot,  scalped,  and  his  head  cut  off  and 
left  cm  the  sand-bar. 

The  same  year,  James  Smith,  a  Baptist  preacher  from  Kentucky,  while 
on  a  visit  to  these  frontiers,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Kickapoos.    On 
the  19th  of  May.  in  company  with  Mrs.  Huff  and  a  Frenchman,  he  was 
proeeedinir  ftom  the  blockhouse  to  a  settlement  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Little  Village.    The  Kickapoos  fired  upon  them  from  an  ambuscade 
near  Bellefountaine,  killed  the  Frenchman's  horse,  sprang  upon  the 
woman  and  her  child,  whom  they  despatched  with  a  tomaliawk,  and  took 
Smith  prisoner.    His  horse  being  shot,  he  attempted  to  flee  on  foot :  and 
leaving  some  valuable  papers  In  his  f^dle  bags,  he  threw  them  into  a 
iJiicket,  where  they  were  found  next  day  by  his  friend.  Having  retreated 
^^  few  yards  down  the  hill,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
-vroman  they  were  butchering,  and  who  had  been  seriously  impre^ed, 
/Sor  eome  days,  about  religion.    The  Frenchman  escaped  on  foot  in  the 
•i:;JiicketB.    The  Indians  soon  had  possession  of  Smith,  loaded  him  witli 
:b  of  plunder  which  they  haa  collected,  and  took  up  their  iine  of 
through  the  prairies.    Smith  was  a  lari^e,  heavy  man,  and  soon 
tired  under  bis  heavy  load,  and  with  the  hot  sun.    Several  con- 
gjm.i1tationB  were  held  by  the  Indians,  how  to  dispose  of  their  prisoner. 
[>nie  were  for  despatching  him  outright,  toeing  fearful  the  whites  would 
»llow  them  from  the  settlement,  and  frequently  pointing  their  guns  at 
is  breast.    Knowing  well  the  Indian  character,  he  would  bare  his 
xeastae  if  in  defiance,  and  point  upwards  to  signify  the  Great  Spirit 
ras  his  protector.    Seeing  him  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  hearing 
im  singing  hymns  on  his  march,  which  he  did  to  relieve  his  own  mind 
M  despondency,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  '^great  medi- 
cine," holding  daily  intercourse  with  the  Gkx>d  Spirit,  and  must  not  be 
*WLt  to  death.    After  this,  they  took  off  his  burdens  and  treated  him 
:  indly.    They  took  him  to  the  Kickapoo  towns  on  the  Wabash,  where, 
^X3  a  lew  months,  he  obtained  his  deliverance,  the  inhabitants  of  New 
XDesign  paying  $170  for  his  ransom. 

1791.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Indians  again  commenced  their 
^^epredations  by  stealing  horses.  In  May,  John  Dempsey  was  attacked, 
^^ut  made  his  escape.    A  party  of  eignt  men  followed.    The  Indians 

rere  Just  double  their  number.  A  severe  running  flght  was  kept  up  for 
iveral  hours,  and  conducted  with  great  prudence  and  bravery  on  the 
tat  of  the  whites.  Each  party  kept  the  trees  for  shelter,  the  Indians 
s^-etreatingjand  the  Americans  pursuing,  from  tree  to  tree  until  night  put 
^n  end  to  the  conflict.  Five  Indians  were  killed  without  the  loss  of  a 
^sian  or  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  other  side.  This  party  consisted  of  Capt. 
^ull,  who  commanded,  Joseph  Ogle,  sen.,  Benjamin  Ogle,  James  N. 
X^men,  sen.,  J.  Ryan,  Wm.  Bryson,  John  Porter,  and  D.  Draper. 

1792.  This  was  a  period  of  comparative  quietness.    No  Indian  flght- 
tng;  and  the  only  depredations  committed,  were  in  stealing  a  few 


1798.    This  was  a  period  of  contention  and  alarm.    The  little  settle- 
ments were  strengthened  this  year  by  the  addition  of  al)and  of  emigrants 
from  Kentucky ;  among  which  was  the  family  of  Whiteside.    In  Feb- 
Tuary,  an  Indian  in  ambuscade  wounded  Joel  Whiteside,  and   was 
followed  by  John  Moore,  Andrew  Kinney,  Thoe.  Todd,  and  others, 
killed  and  scalped.    Soon  after,  a  party  of  Kickapoos,  supposed  to  have 
wen  headed  by  the  celebrated  war  chief,  Old  Pecan,  made  a  predataty 
^tcoision  into  the  American  bottom,  near  the  present  residence  of  S.  W. 
Miles,  in  Monroe  county,  and  stole  9  horses  from  the  citizens.  A  number 
of  citizens  rallied  and  commenced  pursuit :  but  many  having  started 
^thoat  prMMuration  for  long  al:>sence,  and  being  apprehensive  that  an 
^pediticm  into  the  Indian  country  would  be  attended   with    much 
^Dger,  all  returned  but  8  men.    This  little  band  consisted  of  Samuel 
i^y.  John  Whiteside,  Wm.  L.   Whiteside,  Uel  Whiteside,  WiUiam 
oAmngton,  John  Dempsey  and  John  Porter,  with  Wm.  Whiteside,  a 
^  of  great  prudence  and  unquestionable  bravery  in  Indian  warfare, 
whom  they  chose  commander. 
They  passed  on  the  trail  near  the  present  site  of  Belleville,  towards  the 
liMUancampe  on  Shoal  Creek,  where  they  found  3  of  the  stolen  horses, 
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which  they  secured,    The  party  then,  small  as  it  was,  divided  into  two 
parts  of  four  men  each,  and  approached  the  Indian  camps  from  opposite 
sides.    The  signal  for  attack  was  the  dischara^e  of  the  captain^s  ffua. 
One  Indian,  a  son  of  Old  Pecan,  was  killed,  another  mortally ,  and  otnen 
slightly  wounded,  as  the  Indians  fled,  leaving  their  guns.  Such  a  disf^ 
of  courage  by  the  whites,  and  being  attacked  on  two  sides  at  onoe,  madt 
them  believe  there  was  a  large  force,  and  the  old  chief  approached  and 
begged  for  quarter.  But  when  he  discovered  his  foes  to  be  an  insignificant 
number,  ana  his  own  party  numerous,  hecalledaloudto  his  braves  to  return 
and  retrieve  their  honor.    His  own  gun  hesurrendered  to  the  whites,  bat 
now  he  seized  the  gun  of  the  captain,  and  exerted  all  his  force  to  wn^ 
it  from  him.    Captain  Whiteside  was  a  powerful  man,  and  a  stranser  to 
fear,  but  he  compelled  the  Indian  to  retire,  deeming  it  dishonoraBle  to 
destroy  an  unarmed  man,  who  had  previously  surrendered.    This  in- 
trepid band  was  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  where  hundreds 
of  warriors  could  l>e  raised  in  a  few  hour's  time.    In  this  critical  situa- 
tion, Capt.  Whiteside,  not  less  distinguished  for  prudence  than  braveiy, 
did  not  long  hesitate.    With  the  horses  they  had  recovered,  they  imme> 
diately   started  for  home  without  the  loss  of    time  in   nunung  the 
remainder.    They  traveled  night  and  day^  without  eating  or  sleeping, 
till  they  reached  in  safety  Whiteside's  station,  in  Monroe  county,    (m 
the  same  night,  Old  Pecan,  with  70  warriors,  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cahokia.    From  that  time  the  very  name  of  Whiteside  struck  terror 
among  the  Kickapoos.    Hazardous  and  daring  as  this  expedition  was,  it 
met  with  great  disapprobation  from  many  of  the  settlers.    Some  alleged 
that  Old  Pecan  was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  whites ;  that  another  party 
had  stolen  the  horses ;  that  the  attack  upon  his  camp  was  clandestine 
and  wanton ;  and  that  it  was  the  cause  of  much  sul)sequent  miscbiefl 
These  nice  points  of  casuistry  are  difficult  to  be  settled  at  this  period.  It 
has  long  been  known,  that  one  portion  of  a  nation  or  tribe  will  be  on 
the  war  path,  while  another  party  will  pretend  to  i>e  peaceable.    Hence 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  hold  the  tribe  responsible  for  the  oondud 
of  its  party. 

1794.  The  Indians,  in  revenge  of  the  attack  Just  narrated,  shot  Thoe. 
Whiteside,  a  young  man,  near  the  ^station  ;'  tomahawked  a  son  of  Wm. 
Whiteside,  so  that  he  died,  all  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Old  Pecan's 
son.  In  February  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians  killed  Mr.  Huff,  one 
of  the  early  settlers,  while  on  his  way  to  Kaskaskia. 

1795.  Two  men  at  one  time,  and  some  French  negroes  at  another 
time  were  killed  on  the  American  lx)ttom,  and  some  prisoners  taken* 
The  same  year  the  family  of  Mr.  McMahon  was  killed  and  himself  and 
daughters  taken  prisoners.  This  man  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  the  setUe- 
ment.  Four  Indians  attacked  his  house  in  day-light,  killed  his  wifb 
and  four  children  before  his  eyes,  laid  their  bodies  in  a  row  on  the  floor 
of  the  cabin,  took  him  and  his  daughters,  and  marched  for  their  towns. 
On  the  second  night,  Mr.  McMahon,  flnding  the  Indians  asleep,  put  on 
their  moccasins  and  made  his  escape.  He  arrived  in  the  settlement  just 
after  his  neighbors  had  buried  his  family.  They  had  inclosed  tneir 
bodies  in  rude  coffins,  and  covered  them  with  earth  as  he  came  in  sight. 
He  looked  at  the  newly  formed  hillock,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven 
in  pious  resignation,  said,  **they  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  death  are  not  diviaed.'^ 

His  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Catskill,  of  Ridge  Prairie,  was  afterwards 
ransomed  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  people.  Not  far  firom 
this  period,  the  Whitesides  and  others  to  the  number  of  14  persons,  made 
an  attack  upon  an  encampment  of  Indians  of  superior  force,  at  tne  foot 
of  the  blum  west  of  Belleville.  Only  one  Indian  ever  returned  to  his 
nation  to  tell  the  story  of  their  defeat.  The  graves  of  the  rest  were  to  be 
seen,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  border  of  tiie  thicket,  near  the  iMtttle 
ground.  In  this  skirmish  Capt.  Wm.  Whiteside  was  wounded,  as 
thought,  mortally,  having  received  a  shot  in  the  side.  As  he  fell,  he 
exhorted  his  sons  to  flght  valiantly,  not  yield  an  inch  of  ground,  nor 
let  the  Indians  touch  his  body.  Uel  Whiteside,  who  was  shot  in  the 
arm,  and  disabled  from  using  the  rifle,  examined  the  wound,  and  found 
the  ball  had  glanced  along  the  ribs  and  lodged  against  the  spine.  With 
that  presence  of  mind  which  is  sometimes  characteristic  of  our  backwoods 
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lumten,  he  whipped  out  his  knife,  gashed  the  skin,  extracted  the  ball. 
•ad  holding  it  up»  exultlngly  exoLaimed,  "Father,  you  are  not  dead!'' 
The  old  mao  inatantly  jumi^d  up  on  his  feet,  and  renewed  the  tight,  ex- 
didmlng,  **Come  on,  hoya,  I  can  fight  them  yet!"  Such  instances  of 
desperate  intrepidity  and  martial  energy  of  character,  distinguished  the 
mm  who  defended  the  ftontlers  of  Illinois  in  those  days  of  peril. 

After  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
noryiweBt  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.   His 
eunpaign  dnring  the  summer  of  1794,  which  culminated  in  the 
victory  of  the  20th  of  August  on  the  Maumee,  proved  a  complete 
Boooess.    The  confederated  tribes,  defeated  and  disheartened,  now 
letiied  to  wait  the  long  promised  support  of  the  English.    Brant, 
of  the  Iroquois,  said :  "A  fort  had  been  built  in  their  country  [by 
Uie  BngUsh]  under  pretense  of  giving  refuge  in  case  of  necessity, 
bat  wl^n  tiiat  time  came,  the  gates  were  shut  Against  them  as 
memies.''*    For  several  years  difficulties  had  existed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  Britisfi  Indian  agents 
and  traders  had  seduously  taught  the  red  men  must  speedily  even- 
tuate in  war,  when  they  would  become  their  open  and  powerful 
ally.   But  on  the  19th  of  November,  1794,  after  protracted  nego- 
tiations. Jay,  at  London,  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in 
which  the  King  pledged  a  firm  peace  and  agreed  to  withdraw,  by 
the  Ist  of  June,  1790,  all  his  troops  and  gamsons  from  the  posts 
inthin  the  boundary  lines  of  the  United  States,  as  fixed  by  the 
tx^ty  of  1783.    This  took  away  from  the  Indians  the  last  hope  of 
British  aid,  so  long  promised  them,  and  the  vast  Confederation  of 
^vage  tribes,  bending  to  their  inevitable  fate,  hastened  to  the 
/'^adquarters  of  Gen.  Wayne  during  the  \^  inter,  and  signed  prelim- 
^ary  articles  of  peace,  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
**^d  vhich,  after  a  protracted  council  with  all  the  sachems,  chiefs, 
^^JJd  principal  men  of  the  confederaey,  lasting  from  June  to  August 
j?^  1796,  was  finally  signed.    A  vast  body  of  land  in  Ohio  and 
^^idiana,  large  enough  for  a  good  sized  Stiite,  was  ceded  by  the 
^^nfederate  tribes,  besides  16  tracts  6  miles  square  at  various 
^^ints  in  the  northwest,  among  which  we  note,  as  being  m  Illinois, 
^^  ^ne  piece  of  land,  6  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  river, 
^Inptying  into  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort 
^^Vmneriy  stood ;"  one  piece  12  mile^  square^  at  or  near  the  mouth 
^[f  the  Illinois  river,   and  "one  piece  6  miles  square,  at  the  old 
"^eorias  fort  and  village,  near  the  south  end  of  the  Elinois  lake,  on 
^aid  Illinois  river."    The  Indians  also  allowed  free  passage  through 
^their  country,  in  Illinois  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  and 
over  the  portage  to  the  Illinois  and  down  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
down  the  Wabash.    Under  the  treaty,  of  what  may  be  considered 
Illinois  tribes,  the  Pottawattomies  were  to  receive  an  annual 
stipend  of  (1000  in  goods  (being  as  much  as  any  tribes  received,) 
and^  the  Kickapoos,  Piankeshaws,  and  Kaskaskias,  $500  each.t 

And  now,  as  the  news  of  this  important  treaty  spead  abroad, 
the  retarded  tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow  with  a  steadily  aug- 
menting stream  into  these  territories ;  apprehension  of  danger 
''lom  the  Indians  was  banished,  and  friendly  intercourse  succeeded 
former  enmity ;  forts,  stations,  and  stockades  were  abandoned  to 
decay;  the  hardy  pioneer  pushed  ever  forward  and  extended  the 
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frontier ;  and  men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  securing  titles  to  ei 
tensive  bodies  of  fertile  lauds,  organized  colonies  for  their  occapa 
tioii,  and  thus  the  wilderness  under  the  tread  of  civilization  irai 
made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  1791,  400  acres  of  land  were  granted  t( 
all  heads  of  families  who  made  improvements  in  niiuois  prior  tc 
1788,  except  village  improvements.  Tliese  rights  were  commonlj 
designated  as  *^head-riglits."  A  list  of  names  of  heads  of  families, 
who  settled  in  Illinois  previous  to  the  year  1788,  entitling  them  to 
these  donations,  which  included  also  non-residents  who  should 
return  in  five  year's  time  to  occupy  their  clahns,  shows  a  total 
number  of  244  claimants,  80  of  whom  were  Americans.  By  allow- 
ing the  usual  Aumber  of  5  souls  to  the  family,  w^e  have  a  popnk 
tiou  in  that  year  of  1220.  This  excluded  negroes.  Before  1791, 
under  the  militiia  law  of  the  governor  and  judges,  the  muster  roll 
gives  about  30ft  men  capable  of  bearing  anus,  of  which  numbei 
(}5  only  Avere  Americans.* 

In  1797  a  colony  of  126  persons— the  largest  which  had  ye 
arrived — were  most  fatally  stricken  with  disease.  They  were  fit>i 
Virginia,  had  descended  the  Ohio  in  the  spring,  and  landed  at  F 
Massac,  from  which  they  made  their  way  across  by  land  to  tt 
New  Design.  This  place,  in  the  present  county  of  Monroe,  wj 
established  in  1782.  It  was  located  on  an  elevated  and  beautifi 
plateau  of  ground,  barren  of  timber,  which  commanded  a  view  c 
both  the  Kaskaskia  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  season  was  e: 
ceedingly  Avet,  the  weather  extremely  warm,  and  the  roads  hea^ 
and  muddy.  The  colonists  toiled  through  tlie  woods  and  swam] 
of  Southern  Illinois  for  26  daj-s,  distance  about  135  miles.  Th( 
were  worn  down,  sick,  and  almost  famished.  Arrived  at  the 
destination,  they  found  among  the  old  settlers  long  harrassed  I 
Indian  warfare,  from  w  hich  they  had  not  recovered,  but  poor  a 
commodations.  There  was  no  lack  of  hospitality  in  feeling,  bi 
that  did  not  enlarge  the  cabins,  which  usually  contained  but  oi 
room,  into  many  of  which  3  and  4  families  were  now  crowded  wit 
their  sick  and  all.  Food  wiis  insufficient,  salt  was  very  scare 
and  medical  aid  was  almost  out  of  the  question.  A  putrid  an 
malignant  fever  broke  out  among  the  newcomers,  attended  by  sue 
fatality  as  to  sweep  half  of  them  into  the  grave  by  the  approac 
of  winter.  No  such  fatal  disease  ever  appeared  before  or  since  i 
the  countrv.t  The  old  inhabitants  were  not  affected.  The  inteU 
gence  of  this  unwonted  mortality  i^roduced  abroad  the  wrongfi 
impression  tliat  Illinois  was  a  sickly  country,  which  tended  i 
little  to  retanl  immigration.  It  is  now  well  estabhshed  that  Jllino 
is  far  healthier  than  many  of  her  western  sisters. 

Among  the  first  Americans  who  formed  settlements  remote  froi 
the  French,  a  great  want  was  mills.  The  latter  had  hiid  the 
wind  mills  and  water  mills  siuc^  a  very  early  date 5  but  with  the 
hegira  the  wind  mills  fell  into  decay,  and  for  the  others  the  yf9,U 
fiequently  failed,  and  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  ha\ 
recourse  to  other  means.  The  simplest  mode  of  trituration  wa 
by  means  of  the  giater  and  the  mortar.  The  first  consisted  in  tL 
brisk  rubbing  of  an  ear  of  corn  over  a  piece  of  tin  closely  pierce 
with  orifices.    The  mortar  was  extemporized  by  excavating  wit 
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Are  tbe  butt  of  a  good  sized  short  log,  up-ended,  sufficiently  deep 
to  liold  a  i)eck  or  more  of  corn.  Over  this  was  erected  a  sweep 
to  lift,  by  counter-traction,  a  piston  with  a  firm,  blunt  end, 
which  served  to  pound  the  com  into  meal.  To  the^e  primitive  an<l 
laborions  processes,  succeeded,  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity  and 
ill  due  time,  hand  mills,  band  mills,  horse  mills,  and  last  water 
mills-t 

From  1788  to  1795,  Gov.  St.  Clair  and  the  Judges  of  the  north- 
western territory,  in   their  legislative  capacity,  adopted  04  stat- 
utes, 38  at  Cincinnati  in  the  last  named  year.'  In  April,  1798, 11 
more  were  a<lopted.*    Four-fifths  of  these  laws  were    im])orted  . 
from  Pennslvania,  and  a  few  from  Massachusetts  and  Viiginia. 
This  gave  to  the  country  (f  complete  system  of  statute  law,  which 
▼as  perhaps  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  States  at  that 
early  period.    Among  them  was  the  common  law  of  England  and 
statutes  of  Parliament  in  aid  thereof,of  a  general  nature  and  not  local 
tothat  Kingdom, do\\Ti  to  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I;  whi<jh 
isthelawiii  Illinois  to  this  day,  exce])t  as  varied  by  statute.     From 
it  we  derive  all  those  fundfimental  principles  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution which  secure  to  the  citizen  personal  liberty  and  protection 
to  life  and  proi>erty — the  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  &c.    This 
was  imported  from  Virginia;  but  the  bill  of  rights  is  also  in  the 
onlinanc*  of  1787.    In  1795  the  Governor  also  divided  St  Clair 
countj'in  Illinois  by  nmning  aline  through  the  New  Design  settle- 
.  meut  in  the  present  Monwe  county,  due  ea.st  to  the  Wabash — all 
that  country  lying  south  of  it  being  established  into  the  county  of 
Bandolph,  named  in  honor  of  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  white  population  of  Ohio 
alone  was  ascertained  to  exceed  5,000.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
the  country  was  entitled  to  the  2d  grade  of  territorial  government 
80  soon  as  it  should  contain  5,(KH)  white  inhabitJints.  There  being 
no  longer  any  doubt  regarding  this.  Gov.  St.  C^lair,  October  29, 
1798,  issued  liis  proclamation  directing  the  qualified  voters  to 
hold  elections  for  territorial  rei)resentatives  on  the  3d  Monday  of 
December,  1798.  From  Illinois,  Shadrach  Boiid,  subsequently  the 
first  governor  of  this  State,  was  elected.  The  representatives 
elect  were  convened  January'  22d,  1799,  at  Cincinna,ti.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  pro\ision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  they  nominated  10 
men  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  (Adams)  to  select  5  from,  who 
▼ere  to  constitute  the  legislative  council.  These  were  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  March  22,  1799.  The  assembly,  after 
making  the  nominations  for  the  council,  immediately  adjourned  to 
September  16th  following,  at  which  time  both  houses  met,  though 
they  did  not  perfect  their  organization  till  the  24th.  This  was  the 
ftrst  time  that  the  people  of  this  country,  through  their  representa- 
tives, enacted  their  own  laws  for  their  own  local  government.  The 
legislature  confinned  many  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  governor 
*nd  judges,  and  parsed  48  new  ones,  the  governor  vetoing  11. 
They  were  prorogued  December  19,  1799.t 
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NOTABLE  WOMEN  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME, 


Mrs.  LeCoinpt — Among  the  ladies  of  Illinois  at  the  close  of  the 
last  and  tlfe  beginning  of  the  present  century,  presenting  such 
marked  characteristics  as  to  leave  their  impress  upon  the  period 
of  their  existence,  we  cannot  in  justice  forbear  to  mention  a  few. 
The  first  which  we  notice  was  the  well  known  Mrs.  LeCompt 
She  was  born  in  1734,  of  French  parents,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  at  the  old  stiition  on  the  St.  Joseph.    This  was  the 
country  of  the  warlike  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians.   Throughout 
her  long  life  Mrs.  LeCompt  hiul  ever  the  western  savage  for  a 
neighbor.     She  early  became  proficiAit  in  the  dialect  of   the 
Indians  and  gained  a  det^p  insiglit  into  their  chai'acter.     She  was 
married  at  Mackinaw,  settled  with  her  husband,  whose  name  was 
St.  Ange,  or  Pelate,  at  Chicago,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Cj^ 
liokia,  and,  her  husband  dying,  she  here  mamed  Mr.  LeCompt,  ft 
Canadian.    From  this  marriage  sprung  one  of  the  largest  Freucb- 
families  in  Illinois.    Later  in  life,  after  the  death  of  LeCompt,  sh^ 
married  again,  this  time  that  Thomiis  Bnuly  who  conducted  an  ua— 
fortunate  marauding  expedition  against  the  Fort  St.  Joseph  ii^- 
1778.    Of  this  union  no  issue  resulted.    This  extraordinary  womai^^ 
was  possessed  of  an  iron  constitution,  a  strong  mind  and  dauntless 
courage.    Her  person  was  attractive  and  her  manner  \viumug.i^ 
She  traveled  much,  took  many  long  trips,  and  un<lerweut  much^ 
exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  yet  she  was  seldom 
sick.    She  lived  a  hardy  and  frugal  life.    By  her  knowledge  of  the 
Lidian  language,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  his  character,  she 
acquired  a  wonderful  intiuence  over  the  tribes, with  which  she  was 
brought  into  contact    And  this  was  turned  to  a  blessed  account 
for  the  benefit  of  the  settlement  where  she  lived.    Fix)m  the  con- 
quest of  Clark,  the  French,  as   we  have  seen,  sided  with  the 
Americans,  while  the  Indians  adhered  to  the  British.     From  that 
time  down  to  the  peiice  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  old  kindly 
feeling  between  the  Fi*ench  and  Indians  was  more  or  Ifiss  inter- 
rupted, and  many  a  meditated  attack  upon  Cahokia  did  Mrs. 
LeComi>t  frustrate  by  her  rare  sagacity  and  friendly  counsel  with 
the  savages.    It  is  said,  that  such  was  the  infatuated  friendship  of 
the  savages  for  her,  that  they  would  invariably  advise  her  in 
advance  of  their  meditated  attack  ui)on  the  village.     It  was  upon 
such  occasions  that  the  heroine  within  her  would  become  manifest. 
In  the  dead  hour  of  night  she  would  go  forth  from  the  village  to 
meet  the  warrior  hosts,  often  camped  near  the  foot  of  the  Quentin 
mound,  at  the  foot  of  the  blutt's,  or  wherever  they  might  be ;  in 
their  \'icinity,  dismiss  her  attendants,  and  solitary  and  alone  pro- 
ceed on  foot  amid  the  savage  hoixle.    Such  devotion  to  her  people 
and  such  courage  in  a  woman,  joined  by  her  ready  wit>,  would 
awaken  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  warrior's  breast.    At  times  she 
would  remain  among  them  for  days,  pleading  for  the  delivery  of 
her  village,   counseUng  peace,  and  appeasing  the  anger  of   the 
savages.    Her  efforts  were  not  intermitted  until  she  was  well  con- 
vinced that  the  storm  was  allayed  and  bloodshed  averted.    At 
such  times  the  young  men  of  the  village  were  mostly  away  on  the 
chase,  or  as  boatmen  down  the  river,  while  the  remaining  inhabi- 
tants, terror  stricken,  would  arm  themselves  for  such  defence  as 
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'hey  were  capable  of.    What  would  be  tlieir  joy  to  see  this  extraor- 
dinaiy  wonwyi  esoortini:^  a  swarthy  Iniiid  of  warriors  to  the  village, 
changed  from  foes  to  friends  !     (The  Indians,  upon  such  occasion, 
would  paint  themselves  black  to  manifest  their  sorrow  for  their 
inferaal  murderous  intent  upon  their  friends.)     After  a  thorough 
feasting  of  the  savages,  sometimes  for  days,  their  reconciliation 
would  usually  last  some  time.     Mrs.  LeCompt,  as  she  was  still 
called  after  Brady's  death,  lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  109  years. 
She  died  in  1843,  at  Cahokia.     Ex-Gov.  Reynolds,  from  whose 
pioueer  history   we  are  in   great  part  indebted  for  the  above 
account,  says  he  knew  her  well  for  30  years. 
i        Mrs,  John  Ed{far. — This  accomplished   woman,   the  center  of 
i      fashion  for  remote  Illinois  in  the  olden  time,  presided  for  many 
[      years  with  equal  grace  and  dignity  over  her  husband's  sjdendid 
I       mausion  at  Ka«kaskia,  the  abode  of  hospitality  and  resort  of  the 
elite  for  near  a  half  century.    It  was  in  the  si)jicious  and  elegantly 
famished  parlors  of  this  house  that  La  Fayette,  on  his  visit  to 
Illinois  in  1825,  wji^s  sumptuously  entertained,  by  a  banquet  and 
hall.   Mrs.  Edgai-'s  name  merits  high  rank  on  the  scroll  of  revolu- 
tionary heroines.     By  birth,  education,  and  sympathy,  she  was 
American,  but  her  husband,  John  Edgar,  was  an  officer  in  the 
-^ritish  navy,  fighting  against   the  cohniies   in  their  struggle  for 
^berty  and  in<lependence.    By  her  talent,  shrewdness,  and  above 
*H  her  patriotic  devotion  to  her  country,  she  won  over  not  only 
Jlie  heart  of  her  husband  to  the  American  cause,  but  wa«  the  pro- 
^^tor  of  many  plans  by  which  soldiers  in  the  13ritish  arm}'  were 
^^duced  to  quit  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.    She  had,  upon 
,J^ne  occasion,  arranged  a  plan  of  escape  for  three  soldiers  and  wsis 
^^  furnish  them  guns,  American  uniforms,  etc.,  and  all  needful  in- 
formation to  enable  tliem  to  reach  the   patriot  camp.    When  they 
^ame  she  was  absent  fix)m  home,  but  her  husband,  a  confidnnte  of 
»ll  her  ox>erations,  notwithstanding  his  iMwition  in  the  enemy's 
navy,  supplied  them  with  the  outfit  prepared  for  them  by  her. 
But  the  deserters  were  api)rehended,  returned  to  the  British  camp, 
and  compelled  to  divulge  the  names  of  their  abettors.    This  impli- 
cated Edgar  and  he  lied;  remaining  a  while  in  the  American  army 
he  deemed  it  safer  for  his  life  to  seek  gi-eater  seclusion  and  came 
to  Kaskaskiii.  His  property  was  confiscated ;  but  the  rare  sagsicity 
of  his  patriotic  and  devoted  wife,  who  remained  back,  enabled  her 
to  save  fi*om  the  wreck  some  $12,000,  with  which  she  joined  her 
husband  two  years  afterwards  in  his  Avestcrn  home.*    Their  luiion 
was  childless;  but  they  were  for  nmny  years  t\\(t  most  wealthy 
family  in  Illinois.    Edgar  wa^s  a  large,  jiortly  man.    A  county  ot 
the  State  x)eri>etuates  liis  name. 

Mr8.  Robert  Marrison. — This  tJilentcd  lady  was  a  rare  acquisition 
to  the  .society  of  Kaskaskia.  Keared  and  educated  in  the  monu- 
mental city,  she,  in  1805,  accomjianied  her  brother,  Col.  Donaldson, 
to  St.  Loui»,  in  the  far  off  wilds  of  the  west,  whither  he  was  sent 
as  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  laud  titles.  But  the  west 
became  her  permanent  home.  She  was  married  the  following  year 
to  Robert  Morrison,  of  Kasksiskia,  Avhich  place  became  her  resi- 
dence thenceforth.  Well  educated,  sprightly  and  energetic,  her 
mind  was  gifte<l  with  originality  and  ronuuice.     "Her  delight  was 
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in  the  rosy  fields  of  poetxy.^'t  Her  pen  was  seldom  idle.    She  com* 
posed  witli  a  ready  facility  and  her  wTitings  possessed  a  higb 
degree  of  merit.    Her  contributions  to  the  scientific  'publicatioM 
of  W.  Walsh,  of  Philadelphia,  aud  other  periodicals  of  the  Ume, 
both  verse  and  prose,  were  much  admired.    Nor  did  the  poUtical 
questions  of  the  day  escape  her  ready  pen.    The  discussion  of 
these  topics  in  our  newspapers  were  eagerly  read  by  the  politicians 
of  Illinois.    A  feat  of  much  ingenuity  Avas  her  work  of  remoddling 
and  converting  into  verse  the  Psalms  of  David.    The  volume  was 
presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  and  met  with  high  com- 
mendation for  many  of  its  excellencies,  though  it  was  not  adopted. 
Later  in  life,  she  gave  a  thorough  investigation  to  the  doctrines  of 
religious  sects,  and  after  much  refle(Jtion  united  with  the  Catholic 
churcb.    Possessed  of  gieat  force  of  character,  and  zealous  and 
ardent  in  Avhatever  she  espoused^  her  exami>le  and  precepts  con- 
tributed greatly  toward  proselytmg  members  to  that  faith.    She 
became  the  mother  of  an  interesting  family.     Some  of  her  sons 
have  been  quite  conspicious  in  the  aftairs  of  this  State.     IMrs. 
Morrison  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  at  BeUeville  ux 
1843. 

VOUDOUISM  OR  WITCHCEAFT  IN  ILLINOIS. 

It  is  recordedf  that  at  least  two  human  lives  have  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  miserable  superstition  of  witchcraft  in  Illinois  in  earljr 
times.  An  African  slave  by  the  name  of  Moreau  was,  about  the 
year  1790,  hung  on  a  tree  a  little  ways  southeast  of  Cahokia, 
charged  with  and  convicted  of  tliis  imaginarj'  crime.  He  had  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  said,  that  by  his  power  of  devilish  incantation 
"he  had  poisoned  his  master,  but  that  his  mijjtress  had  proved  too 
powerful  for  his  necromancy,"  and  this  it  seems  Avas  fully  believed, 
and  he  wa^s  executed.  The  case  was  murder ;  but  there  was  at  this 
period  a  veiy  impeifect  administration  of  the  laws  in  Illinois.  In 
the  same  village,  ignorantly  inspired  by  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  this  dread  power  of  diabolism,  another  negro's  life  was  ofl'ered 
up  to  the  Moloch  of  superstition,  by  being  shot  down  in  the  public 
streets.  An  old  negress  of  that  vicinity,  named  Janette,  commonly 
reputed  to  possess  the  supernatural  power  of  destroying  life  and 
property  by  the  potency  of  her  incantations,  inspired  such  terror 
by  her  appearance  that  adults  as  well  a«  children  would  flee  at 
her  approach.  It  was  a  very  common  feeUng  among  the  French 
to  dread  to  incur  in  any  way  the  displeasure  of  certain  old  colored 
l)eople,  under  the  vague  belief  and  fear  that  they  possessed  a 
clandestme  power  by  which  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  evil  one  to 
work  mischief  or  injury  to  person  or  property.  Nor  was  this  belief 
solely  confined  to  the  French,  or  this  power  ascribed  only  to  the 
colored  people.  An  old  wonmn  living  on  Silver  Creek  was  very 
generally  accredited  with  the  power  of  witchci^aft,  which,  it  was 
believed,  she  exercised  m  taking  milk  from  her  neighbor's  cows  at 
pleasui*e,  without  the  aiil  of  any  i)hysical  agency.  The  African's 
belief  in  fetishes,  and  the  power  of  their  divination,  is  well-known. 
Man}'  superstitious  bla(iks  in  this  countiy  have  claimed  the  descent 
to  them  of  fetish  power^  the  infatuation  reganling  voudouism, 
formerly  so  wide  spread,  is  not  yet  extinct  among  many  ignorant 
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\>lacks  of  XiOoisiana,  as  we  read  oecasionally  from  New  Orleans 
papers.  Keuault,  ageut  of  the  ''Company  of  tlie  West,"  bought 
in  1720,  at  San  Domingo,  500  slaves  which  he  bronght  to  Illinois, 
many  of  whom  were  diiect  from  Africa,  and  thus  was  imported 
the  claim  to  this  occult  jiower,  which,  i)erhai)8,  had  no  diflicidty  in 
finding  lodgement  in  the  minds  of  the  superstitions  French  of 
Illinois.  Mankind  have  ever  been  prone  to  superstitious  beliefs; 
there  are  very  many  i)ersons  now  who  are  daily  go^'erned  in  the 
multiplied  afi'airs  of  life  by  some  sign,  omen,  or  augury. 

^orwere  the  red  children  of  the  forest  in  America     free  from 
superstition.    The  brother  of  the  Shawanee  warrior,  Tecumseh, 
named  Lawlelueskaw,  the  loud  voiced,  better  known  as  tjie  one 
e^red  Prophet,  who  commanded  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Tipi>e- 
o^uioe,  seeking  to  reform  his  people,  earnestly  declaimed  against 
tlie  vice  of  witchcraft^  as  well  as  drunkenness,  intermarrying  with 
hite  men,  ete.    In  ooedience  to  the  commands  of  the  maniteau, 
le  Great  Spirit,  he  fulminated  the  penalty  of  death  against  those 
^^irho  practiced  the  black  art  of  witchcraft  .and  magic.     His  vehe- 
inent   harrangues    evoked  among  his  followers  a   paroxysm  of 
»viper8titious  infatuation.    An  old  Delaware  chief,  named  Tate- 
1>t)cko8he,  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  tried,  condemned,  tomahawked 
a.iid  consumed  on  a  pyre.    This  was  enacted  on  the  present  site  of 
"Yorktown,  Delaware  countj',  Indiana.*      The  chiefs  wife,   his 
nephew,  BiDy  Patterson,  and  an  aged  Indian  named  Joshua,  were 
xiext  accused  of  witchcraft  and  the  two  latter  convicted,  sentenced 
and  burned  at  the  stake;  but  a  brother  of  the  chief's  wife  boldly 
stepped  forward,  seized  his  sister  and  led  her  from  the  council 
house,  without  opposition  from  those  present,  and  immediately  re- 
turn^, and  in  a  loud   tone  harangued  the  savages,  exclaiming : 
^^Mauitean,  the  evil  spirit  has  come   in  our  midst  and  we  are 
murdering  one  another.''    This,  together  with  the  earnest  letter  of 
Gov.  Harrison,  sent  by  special  messenger  in  the  spring  of  1806, 
exhorting  the  Indians  to  spurn  the  pretended  prophet,  checked  the 
horrid  delusion.     See  Drake's  Tecumseh,  SS. 

"Hebadalao  offended  bjr  his  influence  in  bringring  about  the  treaty  of  Aug.  1804,  by 
vhlefa  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Delawares  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  that  large  tract  of 
wBdlD  southern  Indiana,  sinoe  known  as  the  "pocket." 
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1800-1809— ILLINOIS  AS  PAET  OF  THE  DTOIAKA  TEBK. 

TORY. 

Its  Organization — Extinguishing  Indian  Titles  to  Lands — Gov.  fliar- 
rison^s  Facility  in  This — Land  Speculations  and  Frauds  in 
^^Improvement-rights'^  and  ^'Head-righUP — Meeting  of  the  LegisUir 
at  Vincennes  in  1805 — Statutes  of  1801. 


By  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  7,  1800,  the  large  and 
unwieldy  territory'  of  the  Northwest  was  divided  ;  all  that  part  of 
it  lying  westward  of  a  line  beginning  on  the  Ohio  river  oppo«it9' 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  running  thence  north  via  Fort  Kecov- 
ery  to  the  British  possessions,  was  constitute<l  a  separate  territoiT' 
and  called  ln<liana.  It  enclosed  the  present  States  of  lUiBoi^, 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and  Indiana  except  a  ftmall  strip  on  the 
eastern  siue  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  and  Great  Miami. 
The  white  population  of  the  country  was  estimated  at  4,875,  and 
negro  slaves  135,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  Indians  within 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  teiritory  was  fairly  reckoned  at  100,000. 
The  seat  of  Government  was  tixed  at  Vincennes,  and  the  ordinance 
of  1787  was  applied  to  the  tenitory  in  a  modified  fonn :  that  dause 
requiring  5,000  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  age  <^  21  years 
and  upwards,  before  a  general  assembly  could  be  organized^  was 
changed  to  the  wish  of  a  simple  majority  of  the  freeholders.  The 
law  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  4th  of  July  following. 

A  chief  reason  for  making  this  division  was  the  large  extent  of 
the  northwestern  territory,  which  rendered  the  ordinary  operations 
of  government  uncertain  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  justice  almost  impossible.  In  the  three  western  comities — 
Knox,  St.  Clair  and  Kandolph,  the  latter  two  in  Illinois,  there  had 
heen  but  one  term  of  court,  having  cognizance  of  crimes,  held  in 
five  years.  Such  immunity  to  offenders  otterexl  a  safe  asylum  to 
the  vilest  and  most  abandoned  scoundrels.  The  law  of  1791,  con- 
firming titles  and  granting  lands  to  certain  persons  for  military 
ser\'ices,  and  the  laying  out  thereof,  remained  unexcuted,  causing 
great  discontent;*  and  the  unpopularity  of  Governor  St.  Clair  was 
constantly  on  the  increase.  His  unfortiuiate  campaign  against  the 
Maume«  towns,  which  had  greatly  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  had  but  rendered  his  conduct  of  civil  affairs  more  arbitra- 
ry and  defiant.  He  vetoed  nearly  every  act  of  the  legislature 
establishing  new  counties,  to  the  gi*eat  inconvenience  of  the  people 
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LT  transactions  with  clerks  and  recorders,  and  to  the  vexation 
torn  at  law. 

!  territorial  legislature  sitting  at  Cincinnati,  elected,  on  the 
Ck^ober,  1799,  William  Henry  Harrison,  tlien  secretary  of 
rritor>',  a  delegate  to  congress,  over  Arthur  St.  Clair,  jmi.,  by 
i  of  11  to  10.  The  contest  elicited  wide  and  unusual  interest, 
iras  not  unattended  by  much  acrimony  and  ill  blood.  The 
lairs  were  federalists,  and  party  feeling  ran  extremely  high 
mb  days.  Harrison  was  largely  instrumental  in  Congress  in 
[ling  the  passage  of  the  act  of  division.  Up  to  this  time  the 
est  tract  of  public  lands  which  could  be  entered  was  400 
,  except  fractional  pieces  cut  by  important  streams.  This 
k  great  hindrance  to  settlement,  and  to  the  poor  our  land  eys- 
was  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Harrison,  fully 
dciating  this  grievance,  urged  through  Congress  a  law 
)finng  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  tracts  of  320  acres,  with 
h  payment  of  only  one-fourth  and  the  balance  in  one,  two  and 
I  years.  The  passage  of  this  law  was  regarded  in  the  west  as 
oUc  service  of  the  greatest  importance,  rendering  Harrison  ex- 
ely  popular.  He  was,  May  13,  1800,  appointe<l  Governor  for 
jaduuia  territory.  John  Gibson  (he  to  whom  in  1774,  Logan, 
Teat  Indian  chief  had  delivered  his  celebrated  speech),  was 
iated  secretary ;  and  William  Clark,  John  Griffin  and  Henry 
larfoorgh,  territorial  judges.  In  the  absence  of  the  governor, 
tary  Gibson  proceeded  in  July  to  put  the  machinery  of  terri- 
l  government  in  motion  by  apjiointing  the  necessary  local 
rs  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  &c.  In  January,  1801, 
nuHT  Harrison,  having  arrived  at  his  i)ost  of  duty,  immediate- 
ivened  the  judges  with  himself  at  the  seat  of  government,  for 
doption  of  ^^such  laws  as  the  exigency  of  the  times"  required, 
0  tibe  discharge  of  such  other  duty  for  the  government  of  the 
dry  as  congress  had  by  law  imx)osed  upon  them.  They 
ined  in  session  two  weeks,  passed  seveml  resolutions  provi- 
paymentfor  various  servicer,  and  adopted  a  number  of  laws, 
roviding  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
)  peace  in  the  counties  of  St.  Clair,  Kandoli)h  and  Knox.  A 
of  the  general  court  for  the  territory'  at  large,  was  commenced 
le  three  judges  on  the  3d  of  March,  1801.  Thus  the  tirst 
i  of  territorial  government  was  i>ut  in  full  working  order. 
»  purchase  of  Louisana  from  France  having  been  consunima- 
1 1803,  that  vast  domain  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  by 
:'  Congress,  March  26^  1804,  annexed  to  the  Indiana  territory. 
Harrison  and  tbe  judges,  in  October,  1804,  adopte<l  the 
8ary  laws  for  the  government  of  the  district  of  liousiana. 
tnion  was,  however,  of  short  duration ;  March  3,  1805,  Louis- 
was  detached  and  erected  into  a  se})arate  territory.  Shortly 
this  Aaron  Burr  entered  upon  his  treasonable  effort  to  wrest 
the  United  States  this  large  domain  and  to  found  his  south- 
ern empire.  To  organize  an  expe<lition  for  his  enteqmse,  he 
d,  among  other  places  in  the  west,  Yincennes  and  Kankaskia, 
nduced  a  few  men  of  the  territory  to  enroll  their  names  on  the 
This  followers;  but  the  scheme  came  speedily  to  naught — ^his 
ibaudoned  it,  and  he  was  arrested  in  Mississippi  in  the  si>ring 
i7«  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  it  l)ecame  desirable  to 
somethiug  respecting  the  vast  region  lying  between  the  Mis- 
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sissippi    and    the   Pacific.     Congress   tlierefore   authorized  sm 
overland  exploriug  expedition,   to  the  command  of  which  iiak 
President  ajipointed  Captains  Merriweather  Lewis  and  William 
Clark,  the  latter  a  brother  of  Gen.  George  Eogers  Clark.    The 
party,  consistiDg  of  34    men,    encamped  during  the  winter  of 
1803-4  in  the  American  Bottom,  near  the  mouth  of  Wood  river, 
below  Alton — then  the  ultama  thule  of  the  white  settlements  in  Illi-     ^ 
nois — and  stiirted  theuce  upon  their  toilsome  and  perilous  joiuney, 
May  14th,  reaching  the  Pacific  November  17,  1805.    The  explorers 
returned  in. safety  to  St.   Louis  about  a  year  there  after.     The 
peninsula  of  Michigan  was  also,  by  act  of  Congress,  January  11, 
1805,  detached  fiom  Indiana  and  erected  into  a  separate  territory, 
the  act  to  take  ett'ect  June  30,  1805. 

The  main  topics  of  interest  during  the  9  years  that  Illinois  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  Indiana  territory,  were :  the  acquisition  of 
land  titles  from  the  resident  Iddian  tribes,  land  speculations,  and 
the  adjustment  of  land  titles;  negro  slavery;  organization  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the 
detachment  of  Illinois  from  the  Indiana  territory.*     Cai)tain  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  besides  his  appointment  as  governor,  was 
also    constituted   superintendent  of  Indian  aftairs,   and   vested 
.with  plenary  iK)wer8  to    negotiate  treaties  between  tlie  UniteA 
States  and  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  residing  within  his  official 
jurisdiction,  for  the  cession  of  lauds.    As  the  rapidly  advancing 
settlements  of  the  whites  penetrated  farther  daily,  and  crowded 
upon  the  domain  of  the  red  man,  it  became  desirable  on  the  part^ 
of  the  general  government  to  enlarge  the  area  of  its  landed  acqui- 
sitions beyond  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  by^ 
which  17,724,489  acres  of  laud  were  obtained.    By  an  active  exer- 
cise   of   these    powers,   in   Avhich  his  Excellency  discovered    a 
remarkable  aptitude,  no  less  than  ten  treaties  were  concluded  with 
various  tribes  by  the  close  of  the  year  1805,  extinguishing  t^e  In- 
dian titles  to  about  30,000,000  acres  more  of  land.    We  cite  in 
brief  the  treaties  of  that  period,  by  which  lands  lying  either  wholly 
or  in  part  Avithin  Illinois,  were  relinquished : 

Treaty  of  Fort  WaynCy  concluded  June  7,  1803,  with  certain 
chiefs  and  he^id  men  of  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Pottawatomies, 
Eel  liiver,  Wea,  Kickapoo,  Piankeshaw,  and  Kaskaskia  tribes — 
ratified  at  Vincennes  August  7,  1803,  by  three  of  the  tribes  and 
the  Wyandots,  by  which  tliere  were  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
1.034,000  acres  of  land,  336,128  of  which  were  situated  within 
Illinois. 

Treaty  of  Vincennes^  concluded  August  13,  1803,  with  certain 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Kaskaskias,  in  consideration  of  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  the  government,  of  $580  in  cash,  of  an  increase  of 
their  annuity  under  the  treaty  of  Greenville  to  $1000,  of  $300 
toward  building  a  church,  and  an  annual  payment  for  seven  years 
of  $100  to  a  Catholic  priest  stationed  among  them,  the  tribe  of 
Kaskaskias,  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  individuals,  but  still  repre- 
senting the  once  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Illinois,  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  except  a  small  reservation,  all  that  tract  included 
within  a  line  beginning  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  descend- 
ing the  Mississip])i  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  ascending  the 
latter  to  the  Wabash,  and  from  a  point  up  the  Wabash  west  to 

"The  subject  of  slavery  is  deferred  to  Gov.  Cole's  administration. 
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the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Illiuois, 

some  8,6084^7  acres,  a  magiiitieieiit  grant. 
Treaty  of  8t  Louis,  conchided  November  3il,  1804,  bj'  which  the 

chiefs  and  bead  men  of  the  united  Sac  and  Fox  nations  ceded  to 

the  United  States  a  great  tra<»t  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi, 

extending  on  the  east  bank  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the 

bead  of  that  river  and  thence  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  iiicludiug  on 

the  \?est  considerable  i)ortions  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  from  the 

mouth  of  the  Gasconade  northward.      In  1816  the  government 

granted  back  to  the  united  tribes  about  5,000,090  acres  in  Iowa  . 

Oat  of  this  treaty,  as  we  shall  see,  subsequently  grew  the  Black 

Hawk  war. 

Treaty  of  VincenneSy  concluded  December  30th,  1805,  by  which 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Piaukeshaw  tril>e  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  claim  to  a  tract  of  country  in  Illinois,  bordering  on 
the  Wabash  river  opjwsite  Viucennes,  extending  north  and  south 
for  a  considenible  distance,  and  comi)rising  2,610,924  acres. 

Thas  by  successive  treaties  all  the  southern  third  of  Illinois  and 
abroad  belt  of  land  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississiiiin  rivers, 
bordering  on  both  streams  and  running  northward  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin, was  divested  of  the  Indian  title  as  early  as  1805;  but  while 
much  of  the  country  was  thus  lawfully  thrown  open  to  the  advance 
of  the  entei'prising  pioneer,  the  children  of  the  fVu-est  still  hngerc<l 
amuud  their  ancient  hunting  grounds,  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
scenes  of  their  youth  and  the  giaves  of  their  ancestoi's,  notwith- 
stamling  the  solemn  cession  of  their  native  land  to  the  powerful 
govennnent  of  the  pale  faces,  the  receipt  of  payment,  and  their 
promises  to  retire.  Kor  did  they  abstain  from  occasional  maraud- 
ing excursions  into  the  fiwitier  settlements  of  the  whites.  The 
remoteness  of  Illinois  from  the  Atlantic  sea-l)oard,  its  destitution 
of  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  society,  and  exposure  to  the 
preciuious  amity  of  the  savages,  to  a  great  extent  deterred  emi- 
grants from  coming  hither.  They  found,  aside  fiom  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  equal  opportunities  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  southern 
Indiana,  with  greater  security  from  danger  and  more  convenience 
of  vaccess  in  their  slow  and  toilsome  mode  of  travel.  Hence,  at  this 
time  the  settlements  on  the  Wabivsh,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Up])er 
Miwissippi,  increased  slowly,  compared  with  the  regions  alH)ve 
mentioued. 

Viiginia,  by  her  deed  of  cession,  had  stipulated  that  ^'the  Fi-ench 
And  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  all  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskas- 
Inas,  SL  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  \illages,  wiio  professeil 
themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  shall  have  their  possessions  and 
titles  confirmed  to  them,  ami  be  protected  in  the  enjoyments  of 
their  rights  and  liberties."  The  congress  of  the  old  confederation, 
by  re.solutions  of  June  20th  and  August  29,  1788,  ordained  that 
Btepsbe  immediately  taken  for  confirming  in  their  possessions  and 
titles  to  lands  the  French  and  Cana<lian  inhabitants,  and  other 
settlers,  who,  on  or  before  1783,  had  professed  themselves  citizens 
of  tlie  llDited  States,  or  of  any  State;  and  that  a  donation  should 
be  given  each  of  the  families  then  living  at  either  of  the  villages 
of  Kagkaskia,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  Cahokia,  Fort  Chartres,  or  St. 
Phillips.  Out  of  this  grew  the  old  "head-right"  claims,  of  which 
it  seems  there  were  only  a  total  of  244  in  all  the  country.  We 
bave  seen  that  in  1790  the  French,  in  theur  impoverished  condition, 
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objected  sti*enuously  to  paying  the  expense  of  surveys.  Cougrai 
passed  a  law  March  3, 1791,  providing  further,  that  where  lands luM 
been  actually  improved  an<l  cultivated,  under  a  siipi>osed  grant  oj 
the  same  by  any  commandant  or  court  claiming  authority  to  malu 
such  grant^  the  Governor  of  the  teiTitory  was  emi>owered  aiM 
charged  Avith  the  duty  to  confirm  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto 
as  above,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  the  land  supi>osed  to  have  be^ 
granted  to  them,  or  such  share  of  it  as  might  be  ac^udged  upon  tlM 
proof  to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  400  acres  to  any  one  penon 
however.  The  beneflte  of  this  act  were  extended  to  persons  enti- 
tled under  it,  but  who  had  removed  out  of  the  country,  provided 
they  or  their  heirs  should  return  and  occupy  their  lands  witliina 
years.  By  the  ()th  section  of  the  same  act,  in  the  same  manner,  a 
grant  of  land  not  exceeding  100  acres  was  granted  to  each  person 
who  had  not  already  obtained  a  donation  as  above  from  the  United 
States,  and  wiio,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1790,  had  been  en* 
rolled  in  the  militia  and  done  militia  duty. 

Governor  St  Clair  luul  made  many  confirmations  of  these  grants, 
but  still  a  large  number  of  claims  remained  unadjusted.  The 
abeyance  of  these  confinnations  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  set 
tlenient  of  that  i)ortion  of  the  countrj^  where  they  were  located 
No  one  cared  to  invest  a  fair  price  in  Iambi,  the  title  whereof  wa 
not  established  by  survey  and  record.  There  was  naturally  muc 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  claimants,  and  those  who  desired  to  see  tl 
country  fill  up  and  prospiT,  to  have  these  obstacles  cleared  awflp 
As  a  remedy,  a  law  was  passed  by  congress,  Maich  15,  1804,  esta 
lishing  land  offic^js  at  Kaskaskia,  Vincennes  and  Detroit,  for  tl 
sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  constituting  the  registers  and  receivei 
a  board  of  commissioners,  upon  which  was  devolved,  for  tl 
respective  districts  at  each  place,  the  former  powers  and  duties  c 
the  governor  to  examine  the  validity  of  land  claims,  decide  therec 
according  to  justice  and  equity',  and  not  confirm,  but  report  the 
decisions  to  congress.  The  land  office  at  Kaskaskia  was  autho 
ized  to  sell  such  of  the  lands  included  in  the  cession  of  the  Ka 
kaskia  tribe  of  Indians,  by  treaty  of  August  13,  1803,  as  were  m 
claimed  by  any  other  tribes. 

Michael"  Jones  and  E.  Backus  were  appointed  register  and  r 
ceiver,  respectively,  of  the  land  office  at  Kiiskaskia.  The* 
gentlemen,  hi  entering  upon  their  duties  as  commissioners,  see 
learned  that  it  would  l>e  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  cireuii 
spection,  as  many  of  the  land  claims  presented  discoverc 
evidences  of  fraud,  and  hence  their  labor  of  investigation  becam 
immense,  and  they  made  but  slow  progress.  They  made  an  elalx 
rate  report  in  1810,  which  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  II,  American  Stai 
Papers — Public  Lands,  to  which  w^e  are  indebted  for  our  facts  i 
great  part.    See  page  102. 

From  a  very  early  time  these  land  claims  of  ancient  grants,  bot 
Fren(;h  and  English — of  donations  to  heads  of  families,  '4iea 
rights,"  of  improvement  rights,  and  militia  rights,  bee>ame  a  rai 
field  for  the  operation  of  speculators.  The  French  claims,  owin 
to  the  poverty  of  this  x)eople,  were  in  great  part  uncoufirmei 
and  this  circumstance,  with  otliei's,  contributed  to  force  many  c 
them  into  market.  We  have  seen,  also,  with  what  facility  tl 
British  commandant,  Wilkins,  made  extensive  grants  to  numei^i 
favorites  iu   various  portions  of  the  country,  and  these  bein 
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ipporently  in  contravention  of  the  King's  proclamation  of  October 
7tlL  17ti3,  were  purchased  for  a  tritie ;  and  as  for  the  militia  rights 
of  iOO  acre  tracts,  while  valid,  they  sold  freely  at  30  cents  i>er 
tore,  iu  high  priced  and  inferior  merchandise.    From  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  1791  to  the  time  that  the  commissioners  took  up  the 
investigation  of  these  claims,  speculation  in  them  was  rife,  and  very 
few  of  them  remained  in  the  hands  of  original  claimants.    The 
greed  of  speculators  caused  numerous  claims  to  pass  current  with- 
out close  scrutiny  as  to  the  proofs  ujwn  which  they  rested,   a 
circamstaiice  which  at  the  same  time  tended  all  the  more  to  stimu- 
late the    production    of    fraudulent  claims.     The    numl)er    of 
fraaduleut  claims  was  comparatively  great,  but  by  purchase  and 
assijj^uuent  they,  more  than  the  genuine,  became  concentrated  in 
tlie  hands  of  a  few  speculators.    The  official  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  district  of  Kaskaskia,  made  in  1810  to  the  secretary 
of  the  tieasury,   shows  that  they  i-ejected  890  land  claims  as  either 
illegal  or  fraudulent,  370  being  supported  by  perjury,   and  a 
eoiiidderable  number  forged.     The  rejwrt  further  shows  that  the 
assignees  were  privy  to  both  these  attempted  frauds  5  the  perjured 
depositions  appeared  in  the  handwriting  of  claimant  speculators 
not  onfrequently  without  a  word  changed  by  the  sworn  signers. 
There  are  14  names  given,  both  English  and  French,  who  made  it 
•  regular  business  to  funiish  sworn  certificates,  pi-ofessing  an  in- 
timate knowledge,  in  every  case,  of  the  settlers  who  ha<l  made 
<»rtain  improvements,  and  when  and  where  they  were  located, 
ttpou  which  claims  were  predicated.    In  some  cases  these  names 
'•"eie assumed  and  the  dei>onent  would  never  appear;  in  some  they 
^ere  real  and  well  known  ;  while  still  in  others,  pui^poitingto  come 
^>m  a  distance,  well  known  names     were     forged.    In  one  case 
^veral  hundred  depositions  poured  in  upon  the  commissioners 
^^m  St.  Charles,  Missoiuri,  in  the  names  of  gentlemen  formerly 
^ell  known  in  Kaskaskia.    The   commissionei's,    having   their 
^^Mpicions  aroused  that  they  were  forgeries,  summoned  them  to 
^pj>ear  before  them,  which  they  readily  did,  though  they  could  not 
Lave  l>een  compelled  to,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  declared  on 
iMith  that  they  lived  in  Upper  Louisiana,  that  they  had  never  been 
iu  St,  Charles  in  their  lives,  and  that  the  depositions  Avere  despic- 
able forgeries.    A  Frenchman,  clerk  of  the  Parish  of  Prairie  du 
Bocher,  **without  proi)erty  and  fond  of  liquor,"  after  having  given 
some  200  depositions  in  favor  of  three  certain  land  claimant  spec- 
ulators, whose  names  would  be  familiarly  recognized  to-day,  "was 
induced  either  by  coni(>ensation,   fear,  or  the    impossibility^    of 
obtaining  absolution  on  any  other  tenns,  to  declare  on  oath  that 
the  said  despositions  were  false,  and  that  in  giving  them  in,  he 
had  a  reganl  to  something  beyond  the  truth.'^ 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  an  lUinoisan  to  reml  in  the  public  archives 
of  our  country,  noted  after  the  honored  names  of  the  first  prouii- 
ttent  settlers  of  our  State,  whose  descendent«  have  become 
conspicuous  in  its  subsequent  history,  by  sworn  and  intelligent 
>fficia]s  the  damaging  words  of  "i>erjury,''  "deed  forged,"  " fraud 
uid  perjury,"  time  and  again,  in  support  of  land  claims;  but  such 

IVOTB.'—The  forged  and  perjured  depositions  were  moetly  adduced  to  support  claims 
Vfseated  br  Kobert  Morrison,  John  Edmirf  Robert  Reynolds,  Wm.  Morrison,  Richard 
'Ord,  Wm.  K.eUey,  and  others.    Am.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii,  104— Pub.  Lauds,  2,  ib.  115— 
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is  the  fact.  Well  might  a  cotemx>orary,  young  at  the  time,  sabm 
queiitly  exclaim,  that  "parties  were  branded  with  i)eijury  am 
forgery  to  an  alarming  extent."!  But  when  he  further  says  tba 
"the  best  citizens  in  the  country  were  stigmatized  with  the  abow 
crimes,  without  cause,"  the  facts  appear  against  him.  Mud 
rancor  and  partisan  feeling  was  engendered  against  the  comniis 
sioners  by  the  influential  claimant  speculators,  who  were  thw 
thwarted  to  a  great  extent  in  their  rascally  schemes.  The  com- 
missioners close  their  report  with  these  words: 

"We  close  tliis  melancholy  picture  of  human  depravity,  by  ren- 
dering our  devout  acknowledgements  that,  in  the  awful  altematiTC 
in  wliich  we  have  been  placed,  of  either  admitting  perjur^  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  claims  before  us,  or  having  it  turned 
against  our  characters  and  lives,  it  has,  as  yet,  pleased  Divine 
Providence  which  rules  over  the  affairs  of  men,  to  preserve  us  both 
from  legal  murder  and  private  assassination." 

The  claimants,  particularly  those  who  held  by  assignment,  had 
met  with  little  trouble  in  having  their  claims  confirmed  and  patents 
issued  to  them  by  Gov.  St.  Clair,  Avhile  Illinois  was  part  of  the  nortti 
western  territory.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Illinois,  in  17W 
while  the  impoverished  French  were  unable  to  bear  the  expens 
of  the  government  surveys,  the  rich  and  influential  speculatoi 
readily  met  this  difficulty  and  obtained  their  patents.  It  seen 
that  many  of  the  governor's  confirmations  were  made  by  ti 
bundle.  As  but  a  single  instance,  out  of  many,  we  will  cite  1 
confirmation,  in  one  bulk,  of  90  donation  rights  to  heads  of  fai 
ilies,  of  400  acres  each,  amounting  to  36,000  acres  of  land,  in  H 
hands  of  John  Edgar  as  assignee.  We  have  already  noted  fa 
confirmation  of  an  English  grant  described  as  containii 
13,000  acres  but  which  really  contained  30,000,  a  moiety  of  whi< 
had  been  previously  conveyed  to  his  son.  While  this  was  tJ 
largest,  there  were  many  others  in  which  his  son  shared,  th 
readily  received  his  confirmation.  EWdent  fraud  and  imxxMiti< 
were  also  practiced  upon  Governor  Harrison  in  procuring  his  co 
firmation  to  land  claims. 

As  the  report  of  the  comnussioners  raised  manifest  doubts  i 
specting  the  validity  or  propriety  of  a  number  of  confirmations  1 
the  governors,  and  as  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  pa 
of  the  claimants,  congress,  Feb.  20, 1812,  passed  an  act  for  tl 
revision  of  these  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Kaskaskia.  Tl 
commissioners  under  this  law  were  Michael  Jones,  John  Caldwe 
and  Thomas  Sloo.  Their  investigations  resulted  in  unearthii 
more  facts  and  confirming  many  previous  ones,  damaging  to  tl 
good  name  of  gentlemen  high  in  official  life.  Reganling  tl 
English  grant  of  30,000  acres,  which  Governor  St.  Clair  coufinm 
to  his  son,  John  Murray  and  John  Edgar,  they  declared  that  tl 
patent  was  issued  after  the  governor's  powers  had  ceased  to  exi 
and  the  Indiana  Territory  was  stricken  oft\  which  rendered  it 
nullity,  and  that  the  claim  was  founded  neither  in  law  nor  equit 
and  ought  not  to  be  confirmed.  It  was,  however,  confirmed  I 
congress.  Governor  St.  Clair  was  empowered  to  make  absolu 
contirinations  and  issue  patents  for  the  lands;  but  the  land  coi 
missioners  under  the  act  of  1804  were  not  vested  with  the  pow 
of  confirmation — they  were  only  an  examining  board  for  the  i 
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yestigation  of  the  rights  of  claimants  to  ancient  grants,  head, 
improyement  and  militia  rights. 

•    A  vote,  taken  September  11,    1804,  showed  a  majority  of  138 
freeholders  of  the  territorj^  in  favor  of  the  second  gi-ade  of  terri- 
torial government,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  ordered  an   election  for  representatives  to  the 
territorial  general  assembly,  for  January  3,  1805,  which  w  as  to 
meet  at  Vincennes,  February  7th  following,  and  nominate  ten  men 
for  the  legislative  council.    The  members  elect  from  llhnois  were 
Sliadrach  Bond  and  William  Biggs,  of  St^  Clair,  and  George  Fisher, 
of  Bandolph.     The  names  presented  from  Illinois  for  councilors, 
were  Jean  Francis  Perrey  and  John  Hay,  of  St.  Clair,  and  Pierre 
lienard,  of  Bandolph.     President  Jetterson  waived   his  right  of 
selection  in  favor  of  Governor  Harrison,  asking  only  that  he  reject 
"land  jobbers,  dishonest  men,  and  those  who,  though   honest, 
might  suffer  themselves  to  be  warped  by  i>arty  i)rejudice."    Perrey 
and  Menard  were  selected  for  Illinois.    On  the  7th  of  June  follow- 
ing, the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  legislature 
for  the  29th  of  July,  1805.    This  was  the  second  time  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  through  their  representatives,  exercised 
the  law  making  power  for  their  own  local  government. 

In  his  message,  delivered  the  following  day,  the  governor  re- 
commended the  passage  of  laws  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  the  Indians,  saying :  "  You  have  seen  our  towns  crowded 
withdnmken  savages;  our  streets  flowing  with  blood;  their  arms 
and  clothing  bartered  for  the  liquor  that  destroys  them ;  and  their 
fluserable  women  and  children  enduring  all  the  extremities  of  cold 
*iid  hunger;  whole  villages  have  been  swept  away.    A  miserable 
r^^mnant  is  all  that  remains  to  mark  the  situation  of  many  warlike 
Wbes."     He  recommended,  also,  a  remodeling  of   the  inferior 
^urts,  so  as  to  insure  a  more  efficient  administration  of  justice ; 
^improved  militia  system;  more  efficient  punishment  for  horse 
•stealing;  and  ways  and  means  for  raising  a  revenue,  stating,  that 
this  latter  would  be  their  most  difficult  and  delicate  duty;  that  while 
^ew  were  the  objects  of  taxation  in  a  new  country,  it  must  still  be  a 
WtliMi,  and  the  commencement  of  our  financial  operations  must 
l)e  exi)ected  to  be  attended  by  some  trifling,  though  he  trusted, 
temporary    embarrassments.     The    legislature,  by  joint   ballot, 
elected  Benjamin  Parke,  of  Indiana,  territorial  delegate  to  con- 
gress.   The  levying  of  taxes,  as  was  anticipated,  created  consid- 
able  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  people.     The  poll  tax  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  French  residents.    Their  indignation 
found  vent  at  a  public  meeting,  held  at  Vincennes,  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 16, 1807,  where  it  was  "  resolved"  that  they  would  "withdraw 
their  confidence  and  support  forever  from  those  men  who  advocated, 
or  in  any  manner  promoted,  the  second  grade  of  government."* 

The  legislature  re-enacted  many  of  the  general  laws  selected  and 
adopted  by  the  governors  and  judges  of  both  the  Northwestern 
and  Indiana  territorities,  under  the  first  grade  of  their  respective 
governments.  Provision  was  made  for  a  collection  and  thorough 
revision  of  the  laws,  by  a  commission.  Accordingly,  a  volume  was. 
two  years  later,  produced,  bearing  the  following  title:  "Laws  or 
the  Indiana  Territory,  comprising  those  acts  formerly  in  force,  and 
as  revised  by  Messrs.  John  Kice  Jones  and  John  Johnson,  and 
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passed  (after  amendments)  by  the  legislature ;  and  the  origii 
acts  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  second  general  assembly 
the  said  territory — begun  and  held  at  the  borough  of  Vinceun 
on  the  16th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1807."  Messrs.  Stout  a 
Smoot, "  printers  for  the  territory,"  were  the  publishers ;  the  pap 
on  which  it  was  printed,  was  brought  on  horseback  fix>m  Geor| 
town,  Kentucky, 

Tliis  collection  of  old  statutes  relates  principally  "  to  the  orga 
ization  of  superior  and  inferior  courts  of  justice,  the  appoii 
ment  and  duties  of  territorial  and  county  officers,  prison  ai 
prison  bounds,  real  estate,  interest  and  money,  marriage 
divorces,  licenses,  ferries,  grist-mills,  elections,  militia,  roads  ai 
highways,  estrays,  trespassing,  animals,  inclosure  and  cultivatii 
of  common  fields,  relief  of  poor,  taverns,  unproving  the  breed  < 
horses,  taxes  and  revenues,  negroes  and  mulattoes  under  indc 
tures  as  servants^  fees  of  officers,  sale  of  intoxicating  liqiMM 
relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt,  killing  wolves,  prohibits 
the  sale  of  anns  and  ammunition  to  Indians  and  otlier  persoi 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  vagrants,  authorizing  alie 
to  purchase  and  hold  real  estate  in  the  territory,"*  etc  The  pi 
alties  provided  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  were,  death  : 
treason,  murder,  arson  and  horse-stealing ;  manslaughter,  puni 
able  as  provided  at  common  law ;  burglary  and  robbery,  each 
whipping,  fine  and,  in  some  cases  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
years ;  riotous  conduct,  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  larceny, 
fine  or  whipping,  and  in  certain  cases,  bindingout  to  labor  ! 
exceeding  7  years ;  forgery,  by  fine,  disfhinchisement  and  sta 
ing  in  the  pillory ;  assault  and  battery,  as  a  crime,  by  fine 
exceeding  $100;  hog-stealing,  by  fine  and  whipping;  gamUi 
profafie  swearing  and  Sabbath-breaking,  each  by  fine ;  bigamy, 
fine,  whipping  and  disfranchisement.  The  disobedience  of  i 
vants  and  children,  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  entitled  to  pan 
by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  until  the  culprit  was  ^^  humbled.'^  f 
if  the  offense  was  accompanied  by  assault,  he  might  be  whip; 
not  exceeding  10  suipes. 


*0illoo'«lodiana. 

The  laws,  relatlnf  to  indentured  ilaTes,  are  treated  under  Oovemor  Coto's  mUmA 
tration. 


Chapter  XXI. 

1809— ILLINOIS  TERRITORY. 

Ojgpoiiiian  to  Division — Jesse  B.  Thomas— Oav.  Edwards—Nathaniel 
ii^pe^Territorial  Federal  Judges — The  Oovemor  avoids  the  meshes 
o/tfce  Separationists  and  anti-Separationists — Condition  and  Fop- 
Miion  of  the  Territory. 


By  act  of  congress,  approved  February  3,  1809,  all  that  part 
of  the  Indiana  Territory  lying  "west  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  a 
direct  line  drawn  from  the  said  Wabash  river  and  Post  Vincennes, 
dae  north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Caoada,"  should,  after  the  first  of  March  following,  constitute  a 
wparate  territory,  and  be  called  Illinois.  This,  it  will  be  perceived, 
included  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  population  of  the 
pewly  organized  territory  was  estimated  at  about  9,000,  leaving 
in  Indiana  about  double  tliat  number. 

There  are  many  things  which  usually  influence  an    American 

community  in  the  desire  to  be  independent.    The  main  reasons 

advanced  by  Illinois  in  favor  of  a  separation  from  Indiana  were, 

^6  "wide  extent  of  wilderness  country''  which  intervened  between 

^civilized  settlements  of  the  country  ou  the  Mississippi,  about 

^e  only  ones  in  Illinois,   and  the  seat  of  government  on  the 

•^abash,  rendering  the  ordinary  protection  of  government  to  life 

^d  property  almost  nugatory;  the  inconvenience,  expense  and 

Mongers  of  long  journeys  whose  routes  led  tlirough  sections  wholly 

^abited  by  savages,  which  litigants  in  the  superior  courts  of  the 

territory  were  compelled  to  incur  for  themselves  and  witnesses ; 

^d  the  almost  total  obstruction  to  an  efiicient  administration  of 

the  laws  in  counties  so  distant  from  the  seat  of  government  as 

those  of  Illinois.    Notwithstanding  the  remoteness  and  isolation 

)f  the    country  from  the  centers  of  po}>ulation  in    the    United 

States  at  that  early  day,  the  tide  of  emigration  pressed  westward 

dth  a  gradual  but  ever  increasing  flow\    In  1805  Michigan  was 

erected  into  a  separate  territory,  and  by  this  time  Illinois  contained 

\  white  poi)ulatiou  fully  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  territory  of 

ndiana  when  detached  from  Ohio  five  years  before.    The  question 

>f  separation  in  Illinois  grew  apace  from  this  time  on ;  it  was  re- 

)eatedly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  congress  by  legislative 

nemorials  in  1806, 1807  and  1808J  until  that  lK)dy  finally  disposed 

)t  the  subject  as  above  stated.    But  while  the  people  of  Vincennes 

md  neighboring  villages  east  of  the  Wabash  opposed  the  separa- 

ion  from  interested  motives,  for  a  division  w^ould  before  many 

'ears  elapsed  take  from  them  the  seat  of  government  and  remove 

b  to  a  more  central  locality,  and  would  aJso  increase  the  rates  of 
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taxatioD,  what  may  appear  difficult  of  solution  was  the  fact  tin 
iu  lUhiois  there  was  any  thing  but  unanimity  in  favor  of  division  an 
independence.  A  violeut  anti-separation  party  sprung  up  hot 
which,  though  greatly  overborne  by  numbers,  by  its  aetivit 
aroused  a  deep  and  angry  feeling  which  ultimately  resulted  i 
bloodshed.  By  the  machinations  of  the  opposers  to  a  divisio: 
"one  of  the  warmest  friends  and  ablest  advocates  of  the  measor 
was  assassinated  at  Kaskaskia  in  consequence.'^  The  questios 
of  separation  turned  upon  the  ability  of  the  Illinois  members  o) 
the  Legislature,  in  session  at  Vincennes  in  October  1808,  to  elec 
a  delegate  to  congress  in  place  of  Benjamin  Parke,  resigned,  wIm 
shoidd  be  favorable  to  the  division.  The  Illinoisans  found  a  suit 
able  candidate  in  an  Indiana  member  of  the  House,  who  wasalft 
Speaker,  by  the  name  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  who,  for  the  sake  <rf 
going  to  congress,  was  ready  to  violate  the  sentiments  of  his  con 
stituents  upon  this  question.  But  the  Illinois  members,  with  i 
due  appreciation  of  the  promises  of  politicians,  even  at  that  earij 
day,  required  of  this  gentleman,  before  they  would  vote  for  him 
to  support  his  i)ledges  by  his  bond,  conditioned  that  he  woolt 
procure  from  congress  ajdivision,  whereupon  he  was  triumphantl; 
elected  by  a  bare  majority  with  the  aid  of  his  own  vote.t  He  wa 
hung  in  effigy  at  Vincennes  by  the  anti-separationists;  yet  he  di 
charged  his  pledges  and  his  bond,  by  procuring  the  division  fto 
congress;  and,  as  it  was  doubtless  desirable  to  change  his  residenc 
he  came  home  with  a  commission  for  a  federal  judgeship  of  t 
new  territory  in  his  pocket  and  removed  to  Illinois. 

By  the  act  of  separation,  the  people  of  Illinois  were  also  entiU 
to  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges  and  advantages  grant 
and  secured  to  the  people  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  w 
apphed  to  the  territory — ^fair  words  enough,  but  the  ordinance  cc 
ferred  httle  poUtical  power.  The  previous  duties  were  imx)osed  up 
the  new  officers,  and  the  President  was  empowered  to  ma 
appointments  during  the  recess  of  congress ;  pi'o\ision  was  ma 
for  the  organization  of  the  second  graiie  of  tenitorial  govemmei 
whenever  the  governor  should  at  any  time  be  satisfied  that  a  n 
jority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  territory  desired  the  sau 
notwithstanding  there  mightbe  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  fixing  t 
number  of  representatives,  in  such  case,  at  not  less  tlian  seven  i 
more  than  nine,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  the  g< 
ernor;  the  legislative  council  and  delegates  to  congress  were  ma 
elective  by  the  people:  the  old  officers  were  continued  in  the  ex 
cise  of  their  duties  in  Indiana,  but  prohibited  in  Illinois ;  provisi 
was  made  for  the  final  disposition  of  all  suits  from  Illinois  pendi; 
in  the  court  at  Vincennes,  for  the  collection  of  taxes  levied  a 
due;  and  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Kaskaskia,  un 
otherwise  onlered  by  the  legislature. 

*See  address  of  citizens  to  Gov.  Edwards,  at  Kaskaskia,  June,  1800^ 
tSee  Ford's  Illinois,  p.  90. 

rNoTB  —A  curious  state  of  affairs  obtained  with  regard  to  Indiana  after  the  sepa 
tlon  of  Illinois.  On  the  28th  of  October^80&  the  flrovernor  had  dissolved  the  le^ 
ture  :  by  act  of  congress,  February  3,  1809.  Illinois  was  detached,  takingr  with  it  f 
members,  which  would  have  dissolved  the  legrislature  had  it  not  already  been  dlssolv 
later  in  the  same  month,  on  the  27th,  congrress  passed  a  law  extendlngr  the  riffht 
suffrage  and  prescribing  the  number  of  representatives  for  the  territory,  and  furtta 
directed  the  legislature  to  apportion  the  representatives ;  but  there  was  no  legislati 
in  existence  to  make  the  apportionment.  Indiana  was  in  political  chaos— 4K>metlii 
was  required  of  a  body  that  she  did  not  possess,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  her 
legally  create.  Dut  Governor  Harrison  cut  the  gordean  knot«  and,  legally  or  othorwi 
apportioned  the  territory,  issued  writs  of  election  for  a  now  legislature,  and  in  OcUA 
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Ninian  Edwards,  at  the  time  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Keutucky,  became  governor  of  the  newly  organized  territory 
of  miiiois.  John  Boyle,  of  the  same  State,  at  first  received  the 
^ppoiutment  of  Governor,  but  declined  the  office  and  accepted 
-C^hat  of  associate  justice  of  the  same  court  whereof  Edwards  was 
CJhJef  Justice.  E(lwards  was  desirous  of  tilling  the  vacancy,  and  at 
-t:be  recommendation  of  Henry  Clay,  received  the  appointment  from 
^hresident  Madison,  his  comnussion  bearing  date  Ajiril  24,  1809. 

In  his  letter  to  the  president,  Henry  Clay  spoke  of  Judge  Ed- 
^^rards  as  follows :      "  The  honorable  appointments   which  this 
gentleman  has  held  (first  as  a  judge  of  our  Superior  Court,  and 
-tiLen  promoted  to  his  present  station),  evince  how  highly  he  is  esti- 
-^lated  among  us."  And  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  tlie  Hon.  Robt. 
Smith,  he  said:     "His  political  principles  accord  with  those  of  the 
X^ptiblican  party.     His  good  understanding,  weight  of  character 
«tud  conciliatory  manners,  give  him  very  fair  pretentions  to  the 
office  alluded  to.     •    •    •      I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  repre- 
sentation from  the  State,  when  consulted,  would  concur  in  ascrib- 
ing to  him  every  qualification  for  the  office  in  question." 

Ninian  Edwards  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  in  1775, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  api)ointment  as  governor  was  about  34  years 
old.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  company  with  and  partly 
under  the  tuition  of  William  Wirt, his  senior  by  two  years,  and  life 
long  friend.  After  a  collegiate  course  at  Carlyle,  Pa.,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  but  before  finishing  it  was  sent  to 
Kentucky  to  select  lands  for  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  ox>en  a 
fann.  He  located  in  Nelson  county,  and  being  furnished  with 
ample  means  in  a  new  country  where  the  character  of  society  was 
as  yet  unformed,  and  surrounded  by  comi)anions  whose  pleasures 
aiidparsuits  were  in  sensual  indulgences,  he  fell  into  indiscretions 
and  excesses  for  two  or  tliree  years.*  But  in  the  then  standanl  of 
society,  this  did  not  prevent  his  election  to  the  Kentucky  liCgisla- 
tnre.  Subsequently  he  broke  away  from  his  dissolute  companions 
and  habits,  removed  to  Russelville,  and  devoted  himself  to  labori- 
008  study.  He  soon  attained  eminence  in  his  profession.  Before 
he  was  32  years  old  he  had  filled  in  succession  the  oflices  of  pre- 
siding judge  ot  the  general  court,  circuit  judge,  4th  judge  of  the 
conrt  of  appeals,. and  chief  justice  of  the  State,  which  last  he  hehl 
when  his  associate  justice,  Boyle,  received  the  appointment  of 
territorial  governor  for  Illinois.  The  two,  to  suit  their  re^i)ective 
inclinations,  exchanged  offices,  Edwards,  through  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  Clay,  becoming  governor,  and  Boyle  chief  justice.  Governor 
Edwards  was  a  large,  fine  looking  man,  with  a  distinguished  air  and 
conrtly  manners,  who  wielded  a  ready  pen  and  was  fiuent  of  speecli. 
The  territorial  judges  appointed,  besides  Thomas,  were  Alex- 
ander Stuart  and  William  Sprigg.  The  former  was  a  Virginian,  a 
man  of  fine  education  and  polished  manners,  who,t  however,  re- 

foUovtoff  ooovened  it  for  business.  But  that  body,  eotertainingr  doubts  whether  it  was 
'viUjr  a  UBfl^slature  or  not,  prepared  a  statement  to  congress,  petitiouinflr  that  power  to 
JMItoe  Ha  leccal  body,  and  adjourned  temporarily  to  await  action  upon  the  case. 
<"iAtre  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  arovernmcnt  where  orl^nal  sovercigrnty  does 
^  rmHAt  io  the  people,  but  is  derived  from  a  power  superior  to  them— an  apparent 
^^oaxAj  in  the  theory  of  American  government.— See  Dillon's  Ind.] 

*Qo?.Bdwanl'8  Ufe,  by  his  son. 

•j^MM  Breesc,  in  the  address  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  the  neir  State  House  by 
jJJmTSiton,  says :  *'And  withall  a  good  liver,  of  whom  it  is  said  he  esteemed  the 
Sf^tte  moatiDCODTenient  of  the  poultry  tribe,  as  it  was  too  large  for  one  and  not 
■WWKWgh  for  two." 
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mained  ou  the  bench  iii  Illiuois  but  a  8hoi*t  time,  being  changed 
to  Missouri.  His  successor  was  Stanley  Griswold,  a  good  lawyer 
and  an  honest  man,  who,  as  Gov.  Keynolds  says  in  his  Pioneer 
History,  "paid  his  debts  and  sung  David's  Psalms.''  He  was  after- 
waixls  transferred  to^  Michigan,  and  Thomas  Towles  became  hit 
successor.  William  Sprigg  was  born  and  reared  in  Maryland,  where 
his  brother  attained  to  the  high  office  of  governor.  His  education 
wjis  classical  and  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  law.  He  was  a  man 
of  singular  purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  manner — ^lacking 
totally  in  all  the  arts  of  the  politician.* 

Kathaniel  Pope,  a  relative  of  the  governor,  was  apiK)inted  secre- 
tary of  the  territory.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  in  1784.  His  education  was  collegiate,  being  one  of  the  early 
gratluates  of  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington.  His  natnral 
endowments  of  head  and  heart,  were  very  superior.  To  a  fine 
analytical  mind*  he  added  a  genial  and  benevolent  disposition, 
and  great  dignity  of  character.  He  selected  the  law  for  a  profes- 
sion, and  soon  mastered  its  intricaeies.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  emi- 
grated to  St.  Genevieve,  then  Upper  Louisiana,  where  he  learned 
to  speak  French  quite  fluently.  Five  years  later,  he  was  ai>pointed 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  territory.  As  such,  in  the  absence  of  th< 
governor,  he  was  empowered,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  i\f 
charge  the  duties  of  the  executive  office.  On  the  25th  of  Apri 
1809,  at  St.  Genevieve,  before  Judge  Shrader,  he  took  the  oath  o 
office,  and  coming  to  Illinois,  inaugurated  the  new  government  c 
the  28th  instunt,  by  issuing  his  proclamation  to  that  efl'ect.  TJ 
counties  of  St.  Clair  and  Eandolph  were  reinstated  as  the  two  coui 
ties  of  the  Illinois  territory.  On  the  3d  of  May,  he  a])pointe4i  an 
commissioned  Elias  Rector  attorney-general,  John  Hay  sheril 
Enoch  Moore  coroner,  and  17  justices  of  the  peace. 

On  the  11th  of  June  following,  Governor  Edwards  assumed  tti 
duties  of  his  office.  He  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  in  Kentuck; 
before  his  departure.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Kaskaskia,  his  Exc€ 
lency  was  tendered  a  flattering  public  address  by  the  citizens,  i 
which  he  was  asked  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  "  virtuous  majorit} 
by  whose  patriotic  exertions  the  territory  had  been  di\ndc 
and  he  had  attained  his  high  station,  and  to  whom  ougl 
to  be  distributed  the  offices  in  his  gift,  rather  than  to  those  wl 
never  ceased  to  oppose  the  mea^sure  and  heaj)  calumnies  aiidiiidij 
nities  upon  its  friends.  The  governor,  unwilling  to  become  a  par 
isanon  either  side,  made  a  felicitous  but  non-committal  reply.  B 
re-apiK)inted  John  Hay  clerk  of  St.  Clair  county,  and,  as  a  curiou 
instance  of  official  self-succession  to  office  in  tliis  countrv,  we  wl 
mention  that  he  held  that  public  trust  from  thence  on,  until  hi 
decease,  in  1845.  In  plac^  of  Kector,  Benjamin  H.  I>oyle  ha 
been  appointed  attorney-general,  and  he  resigning,  John  J.  Cri 
tenden,  of  Kentucky, was  appointed;  but  the  latter,  after  holdin 
the  office  a  few  months,  also  resigned,  when  his  brother,  Thoma 
L.,  succeeded  him. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1809,  the  governor,  joined  by  Judges  Stnai 
and  Sprigg  (Thomas  being  still  absent  in  Washington),  constitu 

^Reynolds,  in  his  Pioneer  History,  says  that  SprijCET  accompanied  Governor  Edwards  J 
his  campalirn  agafnsl  the  Indians  on  Peoria  Lake,  in  1812,  unencumbered  by  min  orotlii 
weapon  indicatlngr  belligerency.  *^Hi8  pacific  and  sickly  appearance,  together  with  b 
perfect  philosophic  indifference  as  to  war  or  peace,  life  or  death  maoe  him  the  sut(}e( 
of  much  diacuBOlon  among  the  troops.    He  was  the  only  savant  in  the  army.*' 
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ing  a  legislative  body  in  the  first  grade  of  territorial  government, 

imder  the  5th  section  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  met  and  re-enaeted 

Rich  of  the  laws  of  the  Indiana  territory,  with  which  the  people, 

who  for  nine  years  had  formed  a  part  thereof,  were  familiar,  and 

M  were  suitable  and  applicable  to  Illinois,  and  not  local  or  special 

to  Indiana.     Many  of  these  laws  were  those  which,  without  change 

of  phraseology,  had  either  been  originally  imported  or  enacted  by 

tiie  authorities  of  the  old  Northwestern  territory. 

Thus  was  put  into  operation  the  maclunery  of  civil  government 
in  the  Territory  of  Illinois  ;  but  Governor  Edwards,  owing  to  the 
local  political  clissensions,  growing  out  of  the  question  of  territor- 
ial division,  which  had  degenerated  into  x)ersonal  animosities,  met 
Trith  no  inconsiderable  difficulties  in  avoiding  the  meshes  of  these 
factions,  struggling  fiercely  for  respective  ascendancy.     He  re- 
solved not  to  be  caught  in  the  toils  of  either  party,  and  for  the 
'  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  sought  to  ignore  the  entire 
question  that  it  might  pass  into  oblivion.    At  that  day,  the  militia 
system,  which  had  received  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Gover- 
nor Harrison,  and  which  was  also  a  necessity  of  the  times,  w^as  in 
full  and  efte<!tive  operation.    With  the  dissolution  of  the  Indiana 
territory,  it  became  the  duty  of  Governor  Edwartls  to  reorganize 
the  militia  for  the  new  territory   of  Illinois.    The  separationists 
nrged  his  Excellency  to  appoint  none  to  office  in  the  militia  who 
f       had  ever  opposed  the  division  of  the  jterritory*;  but  this  would 
have  committed  him  contrary  to  his  judgment.    The  anti-separa- 
tionists  pressed  him  to  re-appoint  all  the  old  officers ;  but  as  a  new 
cominission  would  have  voided  all  offenses  for  which  any  officer 
Diight  have  been  tried  and  punished  by  dismissal,  he  refused  to 
accede  to  that  also.    To  steer  clear  of  both  Scylla  and  Charibdis, 
he  referred  the  question  to  the  people,  by  directing  the  militia 
companies  to  elect  the  company  officers,  and  the  latter  to  choose 
the  field  officers.    With  these  orders,  his  Excellency  retired  from 
the  field  of  contention  to  Kentucky,  to  wind  up  some  unfinished 
^ort  business,  and  upon  his  return,  late  in  the  fall,  he  issued  an 
^dresstothe  people,  explanatory  of  his  course,  and  commissioned 
the  militia  officers  returned  to  him  as  elected. 

The  i)opulation  of  the  territory,  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 
Vas  estimated  at  9000 ;  the  census  of  1810  returned  it  at  a  total  of 
12,282 — 11,501  whites,  168  slaves,  013  of  all  others,  except  Indians 
—being  an   increase  of  some  400  i)er  cent  during  the  preceding 
decade.     The  frontiers  had  been  steadily  advanced  by  the  adven- 
toroHS  pioneers.     To  the  north,  the  settlements  had  extended 
to  the  Wood  river  country,  in  the  present  Madison  county;  east- 
ward, on  Silver  creek  and  up  the  Kaskaskia  river;  south  and  east, 
*from  Kaskaskia,  some  15  miles  out  on  the  Fort  Massac  road;  the 
Birds   had  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oliio ;  at  old  Massac  and 
the  Ohio   salines,  there    hiul    been    nuclei    of   settlements   for 
some  time ;  Shawneetown,*  the  nearest  point  on  the  Ohio  to  the 
salt  wells,  12  miles  west,  had  contained  a  few  straggling  houses 

*8hawneetowo.  which  derives  its  name  from  a  dlnsatisfled  band  of  that  tribe  of  Ind- 
iantlocated  there  from  17S6  to  about  1760,  was  laid  out  by  the  direction  of  the  United 
States froverroent,  in  1813-14,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the  principal  town  in 
the  State.  The  site,  chosen  with  reference  to  its  contiRruity  to  the  United  States  salines, 
wasao  unfortanate  one,  beinsr  subject  to  repeated  inundations.  In  1813,  a  flood  rose  to 
the  ridge  polen  on  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  lotr  houses,  and  swept  40  of  them  away,  be- 
•Mefl  ottac-r  damasre  to  stock,  rencinar,  etc.  Petitions  to  change  the  location  to  the 
moutbof  the  Saline  oreelc,  8  miles  beioW|  were  disregarded. 
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since  1805 ;  along  the  west  side  of  the  Wabash,  opposite  T 
cennes.  were  scattered  a  few  families,  one  McCawley  having  p 
etrated  inland  to  the  crossing  of  the  Little  Wabash  by  the  V 
cennes  road,  but  the  latter  were  mostly  abandoned  during  the  n 
of  1812,  Indeed,  the  new  settlements  wei-e  very  sparse  and 
feeble,  and  from  1810,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  4  ye^irs  lat 
immigration  was  almost  at  a  stand,  l^ine-tenths  of  the  terriUi 
was  a  howling  wilderness,  over  which  red  savages  held  doin 
ion  and  roam^  at  will,  outnumbering  the  whites  at  least  three 
one. 


Chapter  XXII. 

JnDIAN  TEOUBLES  IN  ILLINOIS  PRECEDING  THE  Tf  AB 

OF  1812 

ie  Country  put  in  a  State  of  Defence  by  the  Organization  of  Bang. 
ing  Companies  and  the  Building  of  Block-house  and  Stockade 
Forts — Oovemor  Edwards  Sends  an  Envoy  to  Oomd^s  Village — 
'Rattle  of  Tippecanoe — Indian  Council  at  Cahokia, 


The  British,  after  the  war  of  Independence,  relinquished  with 

eat  reluctance,  as  we  have  seen,  their  hold  upon  the  northwest- 

n  territory.     The  coufederatecl  tribes  of  the  Northwest  only 

tatsed  their  warfait)  when  they  found  their  last  hope  of  British 

d  cut  off  by  Jay's  treaty  at  London,  November,  1794 ;  but  this 

^ty  did  not  cover  all  the  outrageous  pretensions  of  Great  Brit- 

a*    In  her  desperate  war  with  France,  later,  she  boldly  boarded 

merican  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  searching  for  EngliMh-l)oni 

amen,  impressing  them  into  her  marine  service  upon  the  ground 

^<  once  an  Englishman,  always  an  Englishman,"  and  denying 

(Nitriation  and  American  citizenshij)  by  naturalization.    Nor  did 

I  scrutinize  very  closely  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  seamen 

pressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chesa)>eake,  boarded  off  the 

St  of  Virginia,  where,  of  four  of  the  crew  taken  as  deserters, 

)e  were  of  Ajnerican  birth.      In  the  retaliatory   measures 

veen  France  and  England,  to  prevent  trade  and  commerce 

I  either  power,  our  vessels,  as  neutrals,  became  the  prey  of  both 

Ue  nations.    The  affair  or  the  Chesai>eake  intensified  the  feel- 

%keady  deep ;  Jefferson  ordered  all  British  ships-of  wai*  out 

e  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  congress  laid  an  embargo 

merican  vessels,  forbidding  them  to  leave  port,  to  the  great 

T  of  American  commerce. 

the  West,  British  emissaries  were  busy  arousing  the  north- 

m  savages  to  war  against  the  United  States.     Harrison's 

nd  acti\ity  in  divesting  the  Indian  titles  to  western  lands, 

3  inconsiderable  provocative.    In  September,  1809,  he  had 

treaty  at  Fort  Wayne  with  the  Delawares,  Potawattomie^, 

^  Kickapoos,  Weas  and  Eel  Kiver  Indians,  who,  in  consid- 

of  $2,350  as  annuities,  and  $8,200  of  presents  in  hand, 

to  the  United  States  a  large  tnu;t  of  country,  comjuising 

ree  million  acres  of  land  in  Indiana,  extending  u)>  the  Wa- 

ove  Terre  Haute,  and  interiorly  to  include  the  middle 

»f  White  river,  and  trenching  ujwn  the  home  and  hunting 

of  the  great  Shawnee  warrior,  Tecumseh,  whose  nation 

247 
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was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  who  denounced  it  as  nigiiBt  and 

illegal. 

At  a  council,  in\ited  by  Governor  Harrison  and  held  at  Vm- 
ceuues,  August  12,  1810,  Tecuiuseh,  followed  by  400  warriors, 
niaiutained  that  all  the  northwestern  tribes  were  one  nation,  hold- 
ing their  lauds  in  common,  and  that  without  the  consent  of  aU 
the  tribes  concerned,  no  treaty  of  i)urchase  and  cession  was  valid; 
that  his  purpose  was  to  wrest  power  from  the  village  chiefs 
and  put  it  in  tlie  hands  of  the  war  chiefs.  Nor  did  he  deny  having 
threatened  to  kill  the  chiefs  who  had  treaclieix)usly  signed  the 
treaty.  An  angry  discussion  arose  between  Harrison  and  Tecum- 
seh,  the  latter  boldly  avowing  his  puri)ose  to  hold  the  lands  ccm- 
veyed  by  the  treuty^  and  resist  the  further  intrusion  of  the 
whites.  He  made  an  nupassioned  and  bitter  reciUil  of  the  wrongs 
and  aggressious  of  the  whites  upon  the  Indians,  declaring  they 
had  been  driven  back  from  the  sea  coast  now  to  be  pushed  into 
the  lakes.  Harrison  ridiculed  his  pretensions  and  the  wrongs  of 
his  people,  whereupon  Tecumseh  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  excitedly 
charged  his  Excellency  with  cheating  and  imposing  u^wn  the  Ind- 
ians. His  red  warriors,  intlamed  by  his  vehement  manner,  sim- 
ultaneous! v  siezed  their  tomahawks  and  brandished  their  war 
clubs,  as  if  ready  for  the  work  of  nuussacre.  A  moment  of  silent 
but  awful  suspense  to  the  whites,  who  were  unarmed,  followed. 
No  further  demonstration  was  however  made,  and  Tecumseh. 
spurned  by  Harrison,  retired,  determined  to  adhere  to  the  olo 
boundary. 

The  ill-feeling,  steadily  on  the  increase,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  was  early  apprehended  by  the  savages 
through  the  machinations  of  British  agents  andtraderson  the  noirth- 
western  frontier.  Nicliolas  Jarrott,  of  Cahokia,  having  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  ma<1e  affidavit,  June  28, 
1801),  that  British  agents  and  traders  at  that  post,  and  on  the  fton- 
tiers  of  Caniula,  were  inciting  the  Indians  to  hostility,  and  fitting 
them  out  with  guns  and  ammunition  for  demonstrations  against 
the  western  settlers.*  The  savages  were  greatly  emboldened  by 
these  friendly  ofl'ers  to  couunit  depredations  upon  the  American 
settlements.  In  July,  1810,  a  band  of  Potawattomies,  from  Illinois, 
made  a  raid  ui)on  a  settlement  in  Missouri,  opiwsite  the  mouth  of 
the  Gasconade,  stealing  horses  and  other  proi>erty.  The  owners, 
with  their  friends  to  the  number  of  six,  made  pursuit  The  Ind- 
ians, who  were  discovered  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  to  bafSe 
their  luirsuers,  changed  their  course.  The  whites,  after  a  fatiguing 
march,  went  into  camp,  and  neglecting  to  post  a  guard,  fell  soundly 
asleep.  In  the  nighty  the  Indians,  with  demoniac  yells,  pounced 
upon  the  sleepers  ancl  tomahawked  all  but  two.  The  8iir\ivor8 
81)eedily  spread  the  dreadful  tidings,  which  created  great  excite- 
ment at  the  time.  The  proof  from  various  circumstances  being 
clear  that  the  murderers  were  Potawattomies,  the  governor  of 
Missouri  made  a  requisition  upon  the  governor  of  Illinois  for  them. 
During  the  same  year,  hostile  demonstrations  were  made  by  the 
Sac  and  Fox  nations,  of  Illinois,  against  Fort  Madison,  situate 
on  the  westbank  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  DesMoines  Rapids. 
Hostilities  also  existed  between  the  lowas  and  OsJiges,  both  resid- 

*ADnal8  of  the  West,— Appendix.    This  was,  however,  denied  by  a  oommuuioatioa 
from  Messrs.  Bleakly  and  Portler,the  parties  impilciitea,  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 
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ing  west  ot  the  Mississippi     In  1811,  the  Indians  committed 

many  murders  ui>on  the  whites  in  Illinois.    Near  the  forks  of  Shoal 

ereek,  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  family  of  one  Cox  being  absent, 

except  a  young  man  and  woman,  a  party  of  savages  killed  the 

fonner,  mangling  his  body  horribly,  stole  the  horses,  and  carried 

off  the  girl  a  prisoner.    The  Coxes  and  neighbors,  to  the  number 

of  eight  or  ten,  made  pursuit^  and  some  50  miles  north  of  the  jires- 

ent  Bpringfielu,  overtook  the  Indians,  recaptured  their  propeity, 

and  during  the  rambling  fight,  the  girl,  after  being  wounded  bya 

tomahawk  in  the  hii),  made  her  escape  and  joined  her  friends.     In 

the  same  mouth,  at  tlie  lower  part  of  the  present  city  of  Alton, 

wb^e  a  Mr.  Price  and  another  named  Ellis,  were  plowing  corn, 

a  party  of  Indians  were  observed  approaching     a  spring  in  the 

vicinity,  where  there  was  a  cabin.    The  whites  unhitched  their 

horses  and  seized  their  guns;  but  the  Indians  declared  themselves 

friendly,  and  one  of  them,  a  tail,  stout  fellow,  laid  down  his  gun 

and  gave  Price  his  hand,  but  in  so  doing,  held  him  fast  while  the 

others  tomahawked  him  to  death.     At  this,  his  companion  bounded 

on  his  horse  and  riiade  good  his  escape,  with  a  wounded  thigh.* 

But  we  will  not  further  detail  these  honid  Indian  butcheries. 

The  people  saw  their  imminence,  and  began  to  make  ]>reparations 

for  defence.     Forts  and  stockades  began  to  be  built,  and  in  July 

of  the  same  year,  a  company  of  "  rangers,"  or  mounted  riflemen, 

vas  raised  and  organized  in  the  Goshen  settement  of  Illinois. 

Congress,  in  1811,  passed  an  act  for  the  organization  of  10  com- 
panies of  mounted  rangers,  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  West. 
These  companies  constituted  the  17th  United  States  regiment, 
and  Colonel  William  Russel,  an  old  Indian  fighter  of  Kentucky, 
was  assigned  to  its  command.  The  companies  were  generally 
made  up  of  fix>ntier  citizens,  who  had  the  additional  stimulus  in 
their  duties  of  immediately  defending  their  homes,  kindred  and 
neighbors.  Each  ranger  had  to  furnish  his  own  horse,  provisions 
and  equipments  all  complete,  and  the  recomi>ense  from  the  goveni- 
ment  was  one  dollar  i)er  day.  They  appointed  their  own  company 
officers,  and  were  enlisted  for  one  year.  Four  companies  were 
BUottea  to  the  defence  of  Illinois,  whose  respective  captains  were, 
Bamael  and  William  B.  Wliitesides,  James  B.Moore,  and  Jacob 
Short  Independent  cavalry  companies  were  also  organized  for 
the  protection  of  the  remote  settlements  in  the  lower  Wabash 
country,  of  which  Willis  Hargrave,  William  McIIenry,  Nathaniel 
Journey,  Captain  Craig,  at  Shawneetown,  an<l  William  Boon,  on 
the  Big  Muddy,  were,  respectively,  commanders,  ready  on  short 
notice  of  Indian  outrages,  to  make  i>ursuit  of  the  de])redator8. 
These  ranging  companies  i)erformed  most  efficient  service  in  the 
piotectiou  of  the  settlements  in  Illinois  against  the  savage  foe. 
The  rangers  and  mounted  militia,  in  times  of  supposed  peril,  con- 
stantly scoured  the  country  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of 
tte  frontier  settlers  ;  and  yet  the  savages  would  often  prowl 
through  the  settlements,  commit  outrages,  and  elude  successful 
pursuit. 

Great  numbers  of  block-house  forts,  or  stations  for  the  security 
of  families,  were  built,  extending  from  the  Illinois,  river  to  the 
Kaskaskia,  thence  to  the  United  Stated  salines,  near  the  present 
town  of  Equality,  up  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  and  nearly  to  all  set- 

•BeynoWi  Picmeer  Hlttory. 
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tlements  in  Illinois.  Some  of  these  forts  were  situated  as  foUoirsi 
One  on  the  present  site  of  tbe  town  of  Carl}  le;  one  a  small  di»» 
tauce  above  tbe  present  town  of  Aviston,  known  as  Journey^ 
fort ;  two  on  the  east  side  of  Shoal  creek,  known  as  HiU's  aad 
Jones'  forts ;  one  a  few  miles  southeast  of  the  present  town  of 
Lebanon,  on  the  west  side  of  Looking-glass  prairie,  known  at 
Chambers'  fort;  on  the  Kaskaskia  river  were  Miduleton's  and 
Going's  fort«;  one  on  Doza  creek,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth, 
known  as  Nat.  Hill's;  two  in  the  Jourdan  settlement,  eastern 
part  of  Franklin  county,  on  the  road  to  the  salt  woriu ;  one  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  later,  John  Campbell,  a  United 
States  officer,  crecteil  a  small  block-house  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Illinois  ^Prairie  Marcot),  19  miles  above  its  mouth.  More  preten- 
tious military  stations  were  established  on  the  Mississippi,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  guard  the  river ;  and  on  SUver 
creek,  near  Ti*oy.  But  the  main  military  dei)ot  was  established 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  the  present  town  of  Edwards- 
ville,  called  Camp  Russell,  in  honor  of  the  colonel  commanding 
the  10  ranging  companies. 

The  simplest  form  of  block-house  forts  consisted  of  a  single 
house  built  of  logs,  comi>actly  laid  up  a  story  and  a  half  or  two 
stories  high,  with  the  comers  closely  trimmed,  to  i)revent  scaling. 
The  walls  of  the  lower  story  were  provided  with  port-holes ;  the  door 
wa«  made  of  thick  puncheons,  and  was  strongly  barred  on  tbe 
inside.  The  upi)er  story  projected  over  the  lower  three  or  four 
feet,  with  port-holes  through  the  floor  of  the  projectuig  part, 
which  commanded  the  walls  and  space  below  against  any  Indian 
attempts  to  force  an  entrance.  They  afibrded  entire  security 
against  the  rude  arts  of  savage  war,  but  were  only  single 
family  forts.  A  stockade  fort  consisted  of  four  block-houses, 
as  described  above,  or  larger,  placed  one  at  each  comer  of  a 
square  piece  of  ground,  of  dimensions  ample  enough  to  aooonmio- 
date  the  number  of  j)eople  seeking  shelter  therein.  The  interven- 
ing space  was  filled  u]>  with  timbers  or  logs,  iiiinly  set  on  end  m 
the  ground,  and  extending  ui)wanls  12  or  15  feet.  This  was  tbe 
stockade  into  whose  side«  jwrt-holes  were  cut,  high  enough  to  be 
above  the  head,  and  to  which  platforms  were  raised,  from  which 
to  lire  upon  the  enemy.  There  were  also  iK)rt-boles  in  the  project- 
ing walls  of  the  comer  blockhouses,  which  thus  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  stockade  walls  on  the  outside.  Within  the  stockade, 
cabins  were  built  for  the  families  to  live  in.  Wells  were  dug  for 
water,  or,  possibly,  the  site  w  as  selected  over  a  spring.  There 
were  usually  two  heavy  entrance  gates  in  tbe  stockade  walls, 
securely  barred  on  the  inside,  and  large  enough  to  admit  teams. 
In  times  of  extra  peril,  horses,  and  sometimes  other  valuable  do* 
mestic  animals,  were  taken  into  the  stockade  over  night  for  safety. 
If  tbe  fort  was  not  built  out  on  the  prairie,  the  woods  was  invauria- 
bly  cleared  baek  some  distance,  so  a^  to  aflord  no  place  of  con- 
cealment to  the  stealthy  enemy.  It  was  often  hazaixlons  to  first 
open  the  gates  of  a  morning.  Milking  parties,  upon  their  errands, 
were  not  unfrequently  attacked  by  the  skulking  red  foe.  At 
times,  sentinels  were  often  posted  during  the  night,  as  in  the  case 
of  regular  garrisons. 

The  most  notable,  as  also  the  largest,  strongest,  and  best 
api)ointed  in  every  respect  of  the  stocktule  forts,  was  Fort  Hussell, 
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wtablished  by  Governor  Edwards  early  in  1812,  about  1^  miles 
nortkwest  of  Uie  present  Edwaixlsville,  then  on  the  extreme  north- 
ern frontier.    The  cannon  of  Louis  XIV,  which  had  done  service 
for  many  years  in  the  ancient  Fort  Chaitres,  were  removed  thither 
and  placed  in  x)osition,  where,  if  they  served  no  other  purix)8e, 
tbeir  thunder  tones  reverberated  over  the  broad  expanse  of  wilder- 
ness prairie,  and  upon  days  of  festivity,  dress  paimle,  and  other 
displays,  added  edat  to  the  occasions.    Tins  stockade  was  made  the 
main  depot  for  military  stores,  and  became  also  the  general  ren- 
d^Evous  for  the  militia  volunteers,  rangers  and  regulars,  as  well  as 
the  great  point  cPappui  for  the  organization  of  expeditions  into 
the  country  of  savages  on  the  Peoria  lake.    The  only  United  States 
regulars,  however,  which  camped  at  this  fort  during  the  war,  was 
a  small  company,  under  the  command  of  Captain  liamsey,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1812. 

When  Governor  Edwards,  during  the  perilous  times  of  1812,  with 
Indian  hostilities  thi*eatening  on  every  hand,  assumed  command 
of  the  Illinois  forces,  it  was  here  that  he  established  his  heiul- 
quarters.  Here  was  gathered  about  him  the  beauty  and  chivalry 
of  those  days.  Within  the  protecting  walls  of  this  stockade, 
defended  without  and  within  by  brave,  stout  heaits,  were  attracted 
^(I  found  shelter,  much  of  the  talent,  fashion  and  wealth  of  the 
country;  and  here,  his  Excellency,  not  devoid  of  a  natural  love  for 
<^i^play  and  parade,  presided  with  a  courtly  grace  and  stately  dig- 
^ty  well  befitting  his  fine  personal  api)earauce  and  his  many 
^^•omplishments. 

,  £arly  in  the  year  1811,  numerous  were  the  complaints  of  horses 
^iiig  stolen,  houses  plundered,  and  alleged  murders  committed 
V  the  savages.    Governor  Clark,  of  Missouri,  after  the  murder  of 
5*^  four  citizens  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gascoiiatle,  in  August,  1810. 
^Hde  a  requisition  upon  Governor  Edwards  for  the  authors  or 
^^  crime.  The      latter     also  wanted  the  tribes  on  the  llli- 

T^^is  to  surrender  the  murderers  of  the  Cox  boy  and  Price,  before 
^Oticed,  and  to  deliver  up  the  proi)erty  stolen  by  the  Indians  for 
^^o  years  past.    To  eftect  these  objects,  he  commissioned  Captain 
^amuel  Levering,  an  intelligent  and  discreet  officer,  who  was  fit- 
*^  out  with  a  lx)at  by  Governor  Clark,  duly  i)rovisioned,  manned 
Hud   equipped.    Levering  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Herbert 
Ijenry  Swearingen,  a  Potawattomie  named  Wish-ha,  and  eight 
Oarsmen,  who  signed  articles  to  act  as  boatmen  and  soldiers,  each 
^ruied  with  a  gun.    They  started  from  Cahokia  for  Peoria,  July 
25,    1811.     Before  leaving  the  Mississippi,   they    met  (japtaiu 
W'hitesides  with  his  rangers  from  the  block-house,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois,  who  informed  them  of  firing  on  a  party  of  Sacs 
ascending  the  Illinois,  but  that  this    ^^summous''  was  disregarded. 
At  Prau-ie  Marcot,  they  found  Lt.  Campbell  and  his  force  of  17 
men.     On  the  3d  of  August  they  arrived  at  Peoria,  and  met 
Mr.  Forsythe,  the  government  Indian  agent,  who,  by  his  long  res- 
idence among  the  Indians,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  their  tongue. 
The  princij>al  chief  of  the  Potawattomies  there  was  Masseno, 
better  known  as  Gomo.    To  him  Mr.  Forsythe  had  i>reviously 
delivered  a  letter  from  Governor  Clark,  demanding  a  suirender 
of  the  Gasconade  murderers.    Gomo  was  thought  to  be  not  unfa- 
vorable to  the  surrender,  but  claimed  to  not  have  i)ower  to  enforce 
his  sole  will  against  so  many.    Here  Captain  Leveling  leaiued, 
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from  a  Frencbman,  uamed  Jacques  Mettie,  tlie  whereabouts  of  the 
murderers  on  Shoal  creek,  wlio  were  Potawattomies.  A  French* 
man,  uamed  Foui*nier,  was  sent  forward  to  apprise  Gomo  of  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Levering  with  a  letter  for  him  from  Govemoi 
Edwards;  but  an  Indian  had  preceded  him,  and  reported  that 
Levering  was  accompanied  by  a  foi'ce  of  50  men,  and  Gomo  wai 
unwilling  to  meet  him  without  an  armed  escort  of  14  warrioFB. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  however,  the  chief  raised  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  in  answer  to  a  message,  called  and  received  the 
governor's  letter  from  the  hands  of  Levering.  He  immediately 
sent  out  his  young  men  to  call  together  in  cx)uucil  all  his  chiefs, 
who  were  mostly  absent  on  distant  journeys.  Gomo  professed 
his  readiness  to  do  justice  to  the  Americans,  so  far  as  his  iK>wei 
extended.  Levering  gave  Gomo  tobacco  to  be  sent  as  a  present 
with  a  message  to  the  chiefs,  and  retired.  The  murderers  of  I^oe 
were  found  to  be  five  brothers,  Polsawines. 

In  the  meantime,  Capt.  Levering  and  Mr.  Foumier  made  a  ^isit 
to  the  Indian  towns  some  20  miles  up  the  Illinois  river,  (romo^s 
town  was  still  some  4  miles  farther  on  and  back  of  the  rivei 
bottom,  where  they  arrived  late  one  night.  They  were  hospitabh 
entertained  in  the  wigwam  of  the  chief,  which  was  built  of  ban 
and  aftonled  lodging  room  for  30  or  more  persons.  It  was  25  bj 
50  feet  on  the  inside  j  sleeping  bunks,  6  by  7,  and  5  feet  high  wew 
arranged  around  the  Imlge,  upon  which  the  Indians  slept  oi 
lounged,  with  their  heads  })ointing  toward  the  centre  of  the  room 
and  their  feet  toward  the  walls.  Captain  Levering  and  hh 
comx)anions  were  honored  with  one  next  to  that  of  the  chief  somI 
his  family.  Although  it  was  late  when  the  visitors  arrived,  a 
dish  of  new  corn  was  set  before  them  by  the  chiefs  squaw,  and 
while  they  were  partaking  of  it,  the  chief  smoked  his  pii)e,  ai 
also  the  men,  who  generally  quitted  their  sleeping  places  and 
squatted  around  the  lodge  fli'cs  in  the  centre,  "in  all  the  solemnitj 
of  profound  smoking,"  as  a  mark  of  etiquette  due  to  strangers.* 

In  his  frequent  informal  communications  with  the  Indians, 
Captain  Levering  learned  nnich  of  their  internal  polity  and  theii 
feelings  toward  the  Americans,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  ene- 
mies, notwithstanding  their  professions  of  peac^  luid  friendship 
for  them.  Their  a(b*oitness  in  diplounicy  is  well  disclosed  in  Uic 
replies  of  the  chiefs  to  Captain  Levering ;  their  most  customai^ 
eviusions  to  deliver  up  any  of  tht»ir  braves,  charged  with  crime, 
being,  that  they  had  departed  with  such  and  such  chiefs  on  an 
exi>edition  ;  that  they  had  no  control  over  them ;  that  it  was  uo< 
their  business,  and  did  not  concern  them,  etc.  Tlie  ambition  of 
the  young  braves  to  be  able  to  exclaim,  during  their  orgies,  "I  am 
a  man :  who  can  gainsay  it  ?  I  have  killed  an  Osage !  I  have  killed 
a  white  F  stimulated  them  to  the  commission  of  outrages ;  while 
their  frequent  immimity  from  ^punishment,  led  them  to  infer  inac- 
tivity, if  not  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Gomo  was  auxiooi 
the  chiefs  should  attend  at  the  delivery  of  the  govenior^s  address, 
and  hear  for  themselves,  so  that  they  could  not  afterwards  charge 
him  with  fear  or  ti*eachery,  and  denounce  him  as  "sugar  month." 
In  a  conversation,  Gomo  spoke  of  seeing  Washington  at  Phila' 
delphia,  in  1793,  and  his  elder  brotlier  remembered  the  time  when 
the  British  put  the  Indians  in  the  front  of  battle^ 

'  *M.  W.  Edwards*  Life  of  his  Father.  """""" 
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A  nmnber  of  chiefs  and  warriors  liaviug  arrived,  iu  obedience  to 
MDO^s  siiinmons,  they  indulged  tbeir  contempt  in  a  little  act  of 
Feiusiveness  by  displaying  the  American  flag  union  down.  Cap- 
dn  LeA'ering,  inclining  to  attribute  this  to  their  ignorance, 
ttempted  to  explain  its  meaning,  to  which  they  replied  that 
dey  knew  it.  But  on  the  morning  following,  the  flag  was  dis- 
liked union  np.  The  Indians  in  council  differed  as  to  the  policy 
obe  adopted,  regarding  the  demand  of  the  Americans  for  the 
inrpendcr  of  the  murderers  and  the  stolen  property.  The  oflend- 
irswere  greatly  scattered,  receiving  the  ]>rotection  of  chiefs  hun- 
lieds  of  miles  away.  Gomo  favored  the  sending  of  an  Indian 
commission  for  them,  but  foresaw  that  it  would  be  said  to  him 
that  be  l>elonged  on  the  Illinois,  and  that  he  better  attend  to 
his  0^11  tiibe ;  and  he  disliked  the  co\yaixlly  appearance  of  hav- 
ing made  the  attempt  and  failed.  Others  opposed  the  surrender 
of  anything  but  the  stolen  property.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
iiispirwl  the  jwlicy  of  sending  Little  Chief,  who  was  a  ''talksitive 
fellow,"  to  give  the  Americans  any  amount  of  assurance  to 
answer  present  purjwses,  with  which  these,  like  many  previous 
outrages,  soon  to  be  covered  by  passing  events,  would  likewise 
directly  blow  OA^er.  Little  Chief,  in  a  preliminary  couAersation 
^th  Captain  Levering,  indicated  his  displeasure  by  saying  that 
^c  hoped  the  letter  of  the  governor  wouhl  be  fully  told  them 
^  it  was  written,  at  Avhich  insinuation  Mr.  Forsythe,  the 
'^terpreter,  became  not  a  little  incensed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  1811,  Captain  Levering 
^'Ug  informed  that  the  Indians  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
^Uncil  chamber,  pn)mptly  repaired  thither,  accompanied  by  his 
^ch'ng  men  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peoria  whom  he  had  invited. 
fter  a  preliminary  "talk"  on  the  part  of  Captain  Le\'ering,  and 
Poking  the  pii>e,  the  address  of  GoA^emor  Edwards,  dated  Kas- 
Hkiiij  July  2 1st,  was  slo^v^y  deli\^ered  to  them  and  carefully 
terpreted.  It  was  addressed  ''to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
B  tribes  of  Potawattomies,  residing  on  the  Illinois  river  and 
.  waters,  in  the  territory  of  Illinois."  The  governor  explained 
them  how  faithfully  the  president  had  earned  out  all  treaty 
ligations  with  the  Indians,  and  that  it  was  his  great  desire  to 
ve  his  red  and  white  children  liA^e  in  peace  and  friendship ;  that 
B  tomahawk  and  scalpiug-knife  had  been  for  a  long  time  buried, 
t  that  a  storm  seemed  now  to  be  gathering ;  that  the  whites 
jre  being  plundered  and  murdered ,  citing  a  number  of  acts  of 
>8tility  and  giving  the  names  of  Indians  who  had  committed 
em ;  that  the  relatives  and  friends  of  these  victims  cried  aloud  to 
e  Great  Spirit,  their  heai*ts  aflame  Avith  revenge,  and  who  could 
ilj  l)e  repressed  from  instant  war  by  showing  them  that  these 
:t8of  barbarity  wei'e  not  api)roA'ed  by  the  nations  of  the  authors 
'  them,  Avhom  he  demanded  to  be  surrendered  for  trial.  Allusion 
as  also  made  to  the  British  emissaries  among  them,  who  flat- 
ire<l,  deceiA'ed  and  instigated  them  to  the  commission  of  these 
orrible  Hi'Xs ;  concluding  with  a  full  exi>lanation  of  the  i)Ower  and 
isources  of  the  American  nation. 

After  the  reading  of  the  address  the  council  dispersed,  and  on 
16  following  day  Gomo  made  the  subjoined  reply,  which  was 
iterpreted  and  written  down  on  the  spot,  and  is  not  only  very 
iterestiiig  to  peiiise  but  shows  this  cluef  to  have  been  the  pos- 
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sessor  of  a  high  order  of  intellect.  After  inviting  attention  to 
his  words,  and  expressing  gladness  for  the  opi^ortonity,  Gomo. 
spoke  as  follows : 

'*  You  see  the  color  of  our  skin.  The  Great  Spirit,  when  he  made 
and  di8)306ed  of  man,  placed  the  red-skins  in  this  land,  and  those  who 
wore  hats,  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  waters.  When  the  Great  Spiiit 
placed  us  on  this  ground,  we  knew  nothing  but  what  was  ftn>* 
nished  to  us  by  nature.  We  made  use  of  our  stone  axes,  stone  knlTM 
and  earthen  vessels,  and  clothed  ourselves  from  the  skins  of  the  bessto 
of  the  forest.  Yet,  we  were  contented !  When  the  French  first  madt 
large  canoes,  they  crossed  the  wide  waters  to  this  country,  and  on  first 
seeing  the  red  people,  they  were  rejoiced.  They  told  us  that  we  miut 
consider  ourselves  as  the  children  of  the  French,  and  they  would  be 
our  father ;  the  country  was  a  good  one,  and  they  would  change  goods 
for  skins. 

** Formerly,  we  all  lived  in  one  large  village.  In  that  village  there  was 
only  one  chief,  and  all  things  went  on  well ;  but  since  our  interooufM 
with  the  whites,  there  are  almost  as  many  chiefs  as  we  have  young 
men. 

**  At  the  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Canada,  when  the  British  and  the 
French  were  fighting  for  the  same  country,  the  Indians  were  solicited 
to  take  part  in  that  war — since  which  time  there  have  been  among  us  a 
number  of  foolish  young  men.  The  whites  ought  to  have  staid  on  the 
other  side  of  the  waters,  and  not  have  troubled  us  on  this  side.  If  we 
are  fools,  the  whites  are  the  cause  of  it.  From  the  commencement  of 
their  wars,  they  used  many  persuasions  with  the  Indians  ;  they  made 
them  presents  of  merchandise  in  order  to  get  them  to  Join  and  assist  in 
their  battles — since  which  time  there  have  always  been  fools  among  us, 
and  the  whites  are  blameable  for  it. 

**  The  British  asked  the  Indians  to  assist  them  in  their  wars  with  the 
Americans,  telling  them  that  if  we  allowed  the  Americans  to  remain 
upon  our  lands,  they  would  in  time  take  the  whole  country,  and  we  would 
then  have  no  place  to  go  to.  Some  of  the  Indians  did  Join  the  British,  but 
all  did  not;  some  of  this  nation,  in  particular,  did  not  loin  them. 
The  British  persisted  in  urging  upon  us  that  if  we  did  not  assist  them  in 
driving  the  Americans  from  our  lands,  our  wives  and  children  would 
be  miserable  for  the  remainder  of  our  days.  In  the  course  of  that  war, 
the  American  general,  Clark,  came  to  Kaskaskla,  and  sent  for  the 
chiefs  on  this  river  to  meet  him  there.  We  attended,  and  he  desired  us 
to  remain  still  and  quiet  in  our  own  villages,  saying  that  the  Americans 
were  able  of  themselves  to  fight  the  British.  You  Americans  generally 
speak  sensibly  and  plainly.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  General  Wayne 
spoke  to  us  in  the  same  sensible  and  clear  manner.  I  have  listened  with 
attention  to  you  both.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  General  Wayne  told 
us  that  the  tomahawk  must  be  buried,  and  even  thrown  into  the  great 
lake ;  and  should  any  white  man  murder  an  Indian,  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Indians;  and  we  on  our  part,  should  deliver  up 
the  red  men  who  murdered  a  white  person  to  the  Americans.  [Mis- 
take]. 

^*A  Potawattomie  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Turkey  Foot,  killed  an 
American,  for  which  he  was  demanded  of  us  ;  and  although  he  was  a 
great  warrior,  we  killed  him  ourselves  in  satisfaction  for  his  murders. 
ISome  of  the  Kickapoos  killed  an  American.  They  were  demanded, 
were  given  up,  and  were  tied  up  with  ropes  around  their  necks  for 
the  murders.  This  was  not  what  the  chief,  who  made  the  demand, 
promised,  as  they  were  put  to  death  in  another  manner.  Our  custom  is 
to  tie  up  a  doR  that  way  when  we  make  a  sacrifice.  Kow,  listen  to  me 
well  in  what  1  have  to  say  to  you. 

**8ome  time  ago,  one  of  our  young  men  was  drunk  at  St.  Louis,  and 
was  killed  by  an  American.  At  another  time,  some  person  stole  a  horse 
near  Cahokia.  The  citizens  of  the  village  followed  the  trail,  met  an 
innocent  Kiekapoo.  on  his  way  to  Kaskaskla,  and  killed  him.  Last 
fall,  on  the  other  side,  and  not  tar  from  Fort  Wayne,  a  Wyandot  Indian 
set  fire  to  the  prairie  ;  a  settler  came  out  and  asked  him  how  he  came 
to  set  fire.    The  Indian  answered  that  he  was  out  hunting.    The  set- 
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nek  the  Indian  and  continued  to  beat  him  till  tliey  were  parted, 
jiother  settler  sliot  the  Indian.  This  summer,  a  Chiupewa  Ind- 
Detroit,  was  looking  at  a  gun,  when  it  went  off  accidentally  and 
I  American.  The  Chippewa  was  demanded,  delivered  up  and 
nA.  Is  this  the  way  General  Wayne  exhibits  his  charity  to  the 
ns?  Whenever  an  instance  of  this  kind  happens,  it  is  usual  for 
l^kins  to  r^^ard  it  as  an  accident.  You  Americans  think  that  idl 
lehieb  that  are  committed  are  known  to  the  chiefs,  and  immedi- 
aJl  on  them  for  the  surrender  of  the  offenders.  We  know  noth- 
them  ;  our  business  is  to  hunt,  in  order  to  feed  our  women  and 
sn.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  we  red-skins  are  always  in  the 
.  If  we  kill  a  hog,  we  are  called  fools  or  bad  men  ;  the  same,  or 
is  said  of  us  if  we  kill  an  horned  animal ;  ^et  you  do  not  take 
>nsideration  that,  while  the  whites  are  hunting  along  our  rivers, 
;  our  deer  and  bears,  we  do  not  speak  Hi  of  them.    When  the 

I  came  to  Niagara,  Detroit,  Mackinaw  and  Chicago,  they  built  no 
r  garrisons,  nor  did  the  English,  wiio  came  after  them  ;  but  when 
nSrleans  came,  all  ik  as  changed.  They  build  forts,  and  garrisons 
lookades  wherever  they  go.  From  these  facts,  we  infer  that  they 
.  to  make  war  upon  us.  Whenever  the  United  States  make  the 
IS  presents,  they  afterwards  say  that  we  must  give  them  such  a 
>f  uind ;  and  after  a  good  many  presents,  they  ask  for  a  larger 

This  is  the  way  we  have  been  served.  This  is  the  way  of  extend- 
ut  cluuity.  Formerly,  when  the  French  were  here,  they  made 
Se  presents ;  so  have  the  English ;  but  the  Americans,  in  giving 
iresents,  liave  asked  a  piece  of  land  in  return.  Buch  has  been  the 
lent  of  the  Americans. 

the  whites  had  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,  these  acci- 
iroald  not  have  happened ;  we  could  not  have  crossed  the  wide 

to  have  killed  them  there ;  but  they  came  here  and  turned  the 
ts  into  confusion.  If  an  Indian  goes  into  their  village,  like  a  dog  he 
ted  and  threatened  with  death.  The  ideas  of  the  Potawattomies, 
IS  and  Chippewasare,  that  we  wish  to  live  peaceable  with  all  man- 
uid  attend  to  our  hunting  and  other  pursuits,  that  we  may  be 
>  provide  for  the  wants  of  our  women  and  children.  But  there 
IS  a  lurking  dissatisfaction  in  the  breasts  and  minds  of  some  of 
mng  men.  This  has  occasioned  the  late  mischiefs  which,  at  the 
reie  unknown  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  nation.  I  am  sur- 
al such  threatenings  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  (old  people),  who 
lined  entirely  for  peace.  The  desires  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
plant  com  and  pursue  the  deer.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  us  to 
'  the  murderers  here  to-day  ?  Think  you,  my  friends,  what  would 
consequence  of  a  war  between  the  Americans  and  Indians.  In 
passed,  when  some  of  us  were  engaged  in  it,  many  women  were 
a  distressful  condition.  Should  war  now  take  place,  the  distress 
be,  in  comparison,  much  more  general.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say 
put  of  myself  and  warriors  of  my  village.  I  thank  you  for  your 
t  attention  to  my  words.''* 

>taln  Levering  replied  to  them,  giving  a  resume  of  the  his- 
f  the  white  settlers  on  this  continent,  and  their  contact  with 
d  men.  He  denied  that  the  forts  at  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne, 
one  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  were  established  to 
7&n  or  make  war  on  the  Indians,  but  that  they  were  built  to 
protection  to  their  friends ;  that  the  Americans,  unlike  the 
hy  had  never  taught  nor  employed  the  red  men  to  join  in  wars 
ratrages  upon  the  whites;  that  even  in  the  revolutionary 
{le  they  had  advised  the  Indians  to  lie  on  their  skins  at 
raise  com  and  kill  deer,  but  not  to  engage  on  eitheir  side ; 
>wed  them  their  mistake  regarding  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 

II  murderers,  on  either  side,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  oppo- 
ftily  5  that  tne  government  at  Waijhington  would  not  have 

dwanU*  life  of  Bdwards. 
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permitted  WajTie  to  do  this,  but  that  all  offenders  against  oitf 
laws  raiist  be  tried  under  the  laws  by  a  jury  of  12  men,  and  that 
justice  would  be  meted  out  to  Indians  the  same  as  the  whites. 

At  the  conclusion,  Little  Chief  said :  "I  request  you  now  to  tako 
'  the  names  of  the  chiefs  and  .warriors,  that  you  may  show  to  your 
father  in  Kaskaskia,  how  ready  we  have  been  to  attend  his  words,* 
Gomo,  the  day  following,  upon  the  final  adjoummei>t  of  the  coun- 
cil, said :  "We  have  listened  with  patient  attention,  and  I  hope 
that  the  great  Master  of  Light  was  noticing  it  When  the  1^ 
ter  of  Light  made  man,  he  endowed  those  who  wear  hats  with 
every  gift,  art  and  knowledge.  The  red-skins,  as  you  see,  live  in 
lodges  and  on  the  wilds  of  nature.'^  This  sentiment  evinced  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  relative  status  of  the  two  races. 

Two  horses  only  were  delivered  up.  Little  Chief  promising  to 
return  two  more  to  Captain  Heald,  at  Chicago,  and  Gomo  prom- 
ised to  try  and  return  all,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  found.  The 
murderers  of  the  Coles  party  in  Missouri,  were  revealed  to  be  in  a 
village  about  20  miles  west  of  the  Prophet's  town — Tippecanoe; 
that  by  inviting  them  to  Fort  Wayne  with  others  they  might  there 
be  seized  iu  the  fall.  But  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  with  them  then.  So  ended  Leveriug's  mission.  By 
the  exposure  incuri'ed  on  the  Illinois,  this  clear  headed  soldier  con- 
tracted disease  and  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Kaskaskia. 

A  mission,  in  charge  of  Joseph  Trotier,  a  sagacious  French 
Creole  of  Cahokia,  was  also  sent  to  the  Kickapoos,  who  inhabited 
the  country  along  Sugar  Creek  in  the  noilhern  part  of  the  present 
county  of  Logan.  The  usual  "talks,"  or  speeches,  with  many  fair 
promises  from  this  rather  shrewd  but  treacherous  and  implacable 
nation,  were  had,  which  were  also  written  down  as  interpreted. 

But  throughout  the  west  English  emissaries  kept  up  the  dastardly 
work  of  "setting  the  red  men  like  dogs  upon  the  whites,^  in  the 
energetic  language  of  Tecumseh  to  Harrison.  That  great  warrior, 
the  fit  successor  of  Pontiac,  having  conceived  the  plan  of  bring- 
ing the  southern  tribes,  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chicasaws, 
into  a  league  with  the  tribes  of  the  north,  to  make  war  against  the 
United  States  till  their  lands  were  restored  to  them,  started  thither 
on  his  errand  in  the  spring  of  1811.  The  purposes  of  this  chief- 
tain and  his  brother,  the  one-eyed  Pit)phet,  being  well  understood 
by  Gov.  Harrison,  he  determined,  during  the  former's  absence,  to 
strike  and  disperse  the  hostile  forces  collected  under  the  latter  at 
Tippecanoe.  He  started  from  Viucennes  in  the  fall  of  1811  and 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Prophet's  town  on  the  Cth  of  !Nov., 
with  an  eftiH^tive  force  of  something  over  700  men.  Here  he  was 
met  by  ambassadors  from  the  Prophet,  and  a  suspension  of  hostUi- 
tie.s  was  arranged  until  an  interview  on  the  following  day  could  be 
had.  The  governor,  desiring  a  good  piece  of  ground  to  camp 
upon,  allowed  the  treacherous  foe  to  point  it  out;  but  the  site  was 
not  selected  without  examination  and  approval  by  his  officers. 
Upon  this  spot,  before  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  the 
stealthy  foe,witha  superior  force,  attempted  to  re-enact  the  defeat 
of  St.  Clair  21  years  before.  Under  cover  of  darkness  he  crept 
upon  the  American  camp,  and  began  a  murderous  attack  with 
savage  fury  uncommon  even  to  him,  and  maintained  it  with  great 
obstinacy;  but  the  surprise  was  not  complete,  and  he  was  ulti- 
mately repulsed  and  put  to  flight,  with  a  loss  equaling  that  of  the 
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mericaus.  The  loss  of  the  hitter  was,  in  killed,  37 ;  mortally 
Nunded,  25;  wounded,  12G.  The  loss  iu  officei^s  was  particularly 
»vy.  Of  the  lUinoisans  who  fell  here  we  may  mention  Isaac 
rhite,  for  some  years  the  government  agent  of  tlie  Ohio  salines, 
bo,  having  received  the  api)ointment  of  captain  of  a  militia  corn- 
any  from  Gov.  Edwanls,  in  1810,  joined  the  expedition  of  Gov. 
[MTison.  His  death  was  much  regretted,  and  the  Territorial  Leg- 
ilatiire,  in  1815,  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  named  the  county  of 
kVbite  in  honor  of  him.  Here,  too,  fell  the  gifted  and  brilliant 
roung  Major  Joe  Daviess,  Avhose  deeds  of  valor  have  also  been 
commemorated  in  Illinois  by  naming  a  county  after  him.  The 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Tipjuicanoe  was  pecuharly  alarming 
to  the  settlements  of  Illinois,  so  contiguous  to  these  hordes  of 
savages,  and  additional  measures  were  concocted  as  speedily  as 
ciieomstances  permitted,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times. 

During  the  winter  of  1811-12,  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi were  very  hostile  and  committed  many  murders.  In  antici- 
pation of  an  early  war  >vith  the  United  States,  the  British  agent  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  CoL  Dixon,  it  was  reiwited  by  Indian  traders, 
had  engaged  all  the  warriors  of  that  region  to  descend  the  Missis- 
sippi and  exterminate  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river;* 
^t  upon  the  breaking  out  of  actual  hostilities  in  June  of  that 
yeartha:e  was  more  pressing  need  for  savage  recruits  in  Canada, 
^hich  doubtless  saved  the  efl'usiou  of  much  blood  in  the  denser 
^^ttlements  of  Illinois;  still  many  murders  were  committed.  The 
J^imna  Gazette,  March  21st,  1812,  reports  9  murders  in  the  dis- 
fj'pt  of  St  Charles;  1  at  Fort  Msulison;  2  at  the  lead  mines  in 
^l^iiois,  and  a  party  of  men  who  left  the  Fort  in  February  for  the 
^^^%  not  having  been  heartl  from,  were  supposed  to  have  fallen 
JJto  the  hands  of  the  savages.  Two  hundred  Winnebagoes  from 
:*^0oi8  made  a  plunderuig  raid  upon  a  ''factory  store"  of  the 
'Uted  States,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
^^«ent  site  of  Bellevue.  Lieutenants  Hamilton  and  Vasques,  with 
^all  force  of  regulars,  made  a  gallant  defence  and  repulsed  the 
Vages. 

-A,  few  marauding  parties  penetrated  far  dow^l  into  Illinois. 
Cldrew  Moore  and  his  son,  on  their  way  home  from  the  Jourdan 
Dekhoase,  made  camp  near  the  middle  fork  of  the  Big  Muddy, 
»t  far  from  the  crossing  of  the  old  Massac  road.  Here  they  were 
tacked  by  the  savages,  and  after  a  bloody  enc<>unter  both 
Uier  and  son  were  killed  and  their  horses  stolen.  Moore's 
"airie  in  the  present  county  of  Jett'erscm,  perpetuates  their  names. 
b  Tom  Jourdan's  fort,  on  the  road  to  Equality,  three  men  ven- 
ced  out  after  dark  to  gather  firewooil,  when  they  wei*e  fired 
,  by  Indians  concealed  in  the  brush,  killing  Barbara,  wound- 
5  James  Jourdan,  but  missing  Walker.  A  marauding  band  of 
innebagos  attacked  Lee's  settlement  at  Ilardscrabble,  about  4 
lies  from  Fort  Deai'bon,  near  the  i)re8ent  junction  of  the  canal 
th  the  Chicago  river,  and  killed  a  Mr.  White  and  a  Canadian  in 
I  employ.    Two  other  men  escaped. 

At  Hill^s  Fort,  later  in  the  same  year,  a  band  of  warriors  ap- 
ared.  They  remove<l  the  mud  from  between  the  logs  of  a 
imuey  of  one  of  the  bloi*,kliouses,  inserte<l  a  gun,  and  shot  a  nmn 
ting  inside  by  the  fire.    A  soldier  by  the  name  of  Lindley,  in 
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caiTj-ing  feed  out  to  his  horses,  left  the  stockade  gate  open,  for 
Avhieh  the  skulking  foe  made  au  instant  rush,  but  the  occapanto 
quickly  slammed  the  gate  shut,  leaving  the  soldier  outside  wiA 
the  savages.  He  sheltered  hhnself  from  their  missiles  among  tiie 
cattle,  which  directly  stami)eding,  he  managed  by  feats  of  grett 
dexterity  to  ride  on  and  under  an  ox,  thus  escaping  tlie  savages 
and  saving  his  life.  The  Indians  were  meanwhile  engaged  in  a 
fight  at  the  foit  over  the  pickets,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss,  as 
indicated  by  the  trails  of  blood,  they,  as  usual,  carrying  away  the 
wounded  or  dead.* 

In  March,  1812,  Governor  Edwards  sent  Capt.  Edward  Hebert 
with  another  friendly  message  to  the  Indians  residing  on  the  Illinois, 
inviting  them  to  a  council,  and  requesting  traders  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  withdraw  till  the  Indian  aii'airs  became  more  settled,  and  if 
tlie  latter  did  not  instantly  comply  they  need  expect  no  further 
indulgence. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1812,  His  Excellency  met  in  protracted 
council  at  Cahokia,  ^with  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  foUowing 
nations:  Of  the  Pottawatomies — Gomo,  Pepi)er,  White  Hair, 
Little  Sauk,  Great  Si>eaker,  Yellow  Son,  Snake,  Maukia,  Bull, 
leman,  Neckkeenesskeesheck,  Ignance,  Pottawatomie  Prophet, 
Pamou8a,.Ishkeebee,  Toad,  Manwess,  Pipe  Bird,  Cut  Branch,  The 
South  Wind,  and  the  Black  Bird ;  of  the  Kickapoos — Little  Deer, 
Blue  Eyes  (representative  of  Paniawattau),  Sun  Fish,  Blind  of  au 
Eye,  Otter,  Makkak,  Yellow  Lips,  Dog  Bird,  and  Black  Seed.  Of 
the  Ottawas — Mittitasse  (representa-tive  of  the  Blackbird),  Kees- 
kagon,  and  Malshwashewii.  Of  the  Chippewas— the  White 
Dog.t 

The  "Governor  delivered  in  person  a  forcible  address  to  them. 
He  spoke  of  the  ardent  desire  of  the  general  government  to  main- 
tain peace  and  harmony  with  all  the  Indian  nations;  defended  the 
United  States  against  the  charge  of  rapacity  for  their  lands; 
warned  them  against  the  arts  and  deceptions  of  the  Shawanee 
Prophet  and  other  "bad  birds,"  or  evil  counselors,  whom  the 
British  had  sent  among  them ;  portrayed  the  i>ower  and  resources 
of  the  American  nation,  which  desired  not  war  but  peace;  insists 
that  the  murderers,  whom  they  had  harl>ored  all  the  time,  notwith- 
standing their  denial  to  Levering,  must  be  surrendered ;  that  he 
understood  well  their  unfriendly  disi)osition  and  theefibrts  at  com- 
binations attempted  to  be  formed  among  the  tribes;  warned  ttiem 
that  their  depredations  could  not  be  laid  to  the  Winnebagos,  who 
were  at  open  hostility;  that  he  was  prepared  with  energetic  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  whites  and  punish  the  Indians,  &c 

The  leading  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  represented  all  deferred 
to  Gomo  as  the  one  who  was  to  answer  the  Governor's  speech, 
which  he  did  on  the  following  day :  lie  professecl  that  the  words 
of  the  Governor  had  sunk  deep  into  his  heart;  that  he  si)oke  the 
sentiments  of  all  the  chiefs  according  to  their  instruction.  He 
declared  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  angry  with  the  red  men  for  selling 
their  lands,  which  he  had  given  them  to  live  upon,  and  denied  the 
power  of  a  chief  to  sell  lands ;  they  wanted  to  live  in  peace ;  if 
there  was  a  chief  among  them  of  influence  enough  to  deliver  up  a 
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'rer  he  urould  like  to  see  him;  if  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
i^rere  without  the  coiificnt  of  alltlie  chiefs  he  would  be  killed, 
lat  the  Missouri  murderers  were  Kickapoos;  he  denied  being 
If  a  great  chief,  and  said  be  could  not  control  bis  young  men 
^ere  so  scattered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  them 
ler;  they  had  no  laws  among  tbem  like  the  whites  to  punish 
lers;  denied  listening  to  evil  birds  or  iuteiiering  between  the 
h  and  Americans.  They  would  not  join  the  British,  for  in 
iftt  war  they  had  left  them  in  the  hirch  and  Avould  do  so  again. 
1  he  wanted  a  blanket  he  bought  it.  The  British  had  invited 
to  aid  them,  but  they  had  sent  them  word  to  fight  their  own 
Bs,  that  they  wanted  to  live  in  peace.  He  complained  that 
LiDericans  did  not  live  up  to  their  promises  in  supplying  their 
8,  and  that  they  had  been  fired  u}X)n  by  whites  in  coming 
I  to  the  council.  Promised  good  behavior,  which  they  hopecl 
rood  Spirit  would  help  them  to  i)erform,  and  professed  great 

e  Indians  had  brought  their  women  and  children  along  tcr 

his  Excellency,  as  Gomo  naively  said,  how  ragged  and  needy 

were.    This,  together  with  their  fair  promises  of  good  be- 

nt  and  i>eaceable  intentions,  had  the  desired  effect    They 

away  loaded  with  snbsta^ntial  presents.    An  early  writer 

*frbe  wild  men  exercised  the  most  diplomacy,  and  made  the 

nor  believe  the  Indians  were  for  peace,  and  that  the  whites 

dr^ul  nothing  fi-om  them.    They  promised  enough  to  obtain 

ntSy  and  went  off  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  the  whites.^t 

of  tbem  were  in  August  following  concerned  in  the  horrible 

icre  at  Chicago. 

5  savages  of  the  northwest,  however,  were  thoroughly  stirred 
id  did  not  desire  peace;  in  this  the  rei)oils  of  travelers, 
r8,and  spies  all  concurred;  the  red  wampum  was  constantly 
ig  between  the  different  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  Sioux  of  the  St  Peters  to  the  tribes  at  the  head  of  the 
ush,  and  a  general  combination  was  fast  ripening.  The 
h  agents  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Fort  Maiden,  and  other  points, 
ticipation  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  sought  to  enlist 
ivoT  of  the  savages  by  the  distribution  of  large  supplies  of 
^  arms  and  ammunition  to  them.  The  English  continued  their 
B  to  our  flag  ui)on  the  high  seas,  and  their  government  reftis- 
►  relinquish  its  offensive  course,  all  hope  of  a  peacefid  issue 
bandoned,  and  congress,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1812,  formally 
red  war  against  Great  Britain.  In  Illinois  the  threatened 
Q  troubles  had  already  caused  a  more  thorough  organization 
)  militia  along  the  frontiers,  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Illinois 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio,  thence  up  that  stream  and  the 
mh  above  Vincennes.  Additional  forts  were  also  built,  one 
ds  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Wabash,  one  at  the  mouth  of  La 
I  Creek. 

irdr  lAfe  of  Edwards. 
loldt'  Own  Timet. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

THE  MASSACEE  AT    CHICAGO— EARLY    HISTORY  OP 

THE  PLACE. 


The  greatest,  as  well  the  most  revolting,  massacre  of  whites 
that  ever  occurred  in  Illinois,  was  perpetrated  by  the  Potawat- 
^mie  tribe  of  Indians,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

From  early  Indian  tradition,  it  has  been  gathered  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Illinois 
tribes  in  very  remote  times.  Besides  its  fishing  facilities,  it  was 
the  only  deep  inlet  from  the  lake  on  its  southwesterly  bend.  The 
portage  between  the  Chicago  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Blinois, 
offered  but  a  narrow  interruption  to  canoe  travel  from  the  great 
lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Tamaroas  gave  name  to  the  river,  derived  from  Checaqua,  the 
title  of  a  long  succession  of  governing  chiefs,  which,  by  au  easy 
ti^nsition,  attached  to  the  place.  It  was  said  also  to  mean  thun- 
der, the  voice  of  Manitou,  and  "skunk,''  an  appelhitiou  but  too 
suggestive  during  a  few  years  preceding  the  deepening  of  the 
canal,  by  which  its  current  was  reversed  with  the  pure  watexs  of 
the  lake.  But  its  most  commonly  accepted  definition  is  "wild 
onion,"  from  that  rather  odorous  vegetable  growing  abundantly 
on  its  banks  in  early  times.* 

A  small  French  trading  post  was  established  there  in  the  period 
of  the  French  explorations.  For  the  better  possession  of  their 
western  empire,  t5ie  French  built  forts  at  various  points,  from 
Canada,  via  Peoria,  to  New  Orleans,  including  one  at  Chicago. 
On  the  earliest  known  map  of  this  region,  dated  Quebec,  1688,  a 
correct  outline  of  the  lake  is  given,  and  the  river  accurately  loca- 
ted, with  "Fort  Chicago"  marked  at  its  mouth.  Subsequently,  th^ 
Americans  found  no  vestige  of  the  early  French  settlers  there. 
By  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  to  Miiich  the  Potawattomies  from  this 
region,  with  many  others,  were  parties,  "one  piece  of  land  6  miles 
square,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chekajo  river,  emptying  into  the 
south-west  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort  formerly  stoodj" 
was  relinquished.  The  tide  of  emigration  setting  into  Indiana 
and  Michigan  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  1795,  concentrated 
the  Indians  in  greater  numbers  about  this  point,  and  largely  in- 
creased the  Indian  trade,  for  which  a  number  of  traders  were  here 
located ;  John  Kinzie  being  one  whose  descendants  ai^e  residents 
of  Chicago  down  to  the  present  time.  The  general  government, 
in  1804,  built,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Fort  Dearborn, 

*  Chicago  and  its  great  conflagration. 
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named  after  a  genenil  of  the  army,  and  garrisoned  it  with  50  men 
and  3  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fort  consisted  of  2  block-houses, 
with  a  parable  gix)und  and  sally-port,  or  subterranean  passage  to 
the  river,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  stockade.  With  this  pre- 
carious protection,  the  miinl)er  of  traders  increased  and  a  few  set- 
tlers gathered  around  the  posK 

For  eight  years,  tliis  isolated  gairison  and  community  furnished 
scarcely  an  incident  worthy  of  re-cord.  Friendly  intercourse 
between  the  garrison  and  neighboring  Indians  grew  apace.  The 
attachment  of  the  Indians  for  the  traders  was  particularly  cordial. 
While  nearly  all  the  chiefs  visited  Fort  Maiden  yearly,  and 
received  large  amounts  of  presents,  and  many  Potawattomies, 
Wiunebagos  and  Ottawas  wei-e  in  tlie  battle  of  Tippecanoe  with 
the  Shawanese,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  neighborhood  were  yet 
on  amicable  terms  heixj  with  the  Americans.  Then  our  trouble 
^th  Great  Britain  thi'eatened  an  oi)en  nipture;  but  the  Indians, 
long  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  took  the  war-path,  as  we 
have  seen.  We  have  already  noticed  their  attack  on  an  outpost 
of  this  place  calle<l  Hardscrabble. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  ari'ive^l  the  order  of  Governor  Hull, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  northwest,  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty 
chief  of  the  Potawattomies,  called  Winnemeg,  or  Cat-fish,  "to 
evacuate  the  post  if  pra(».ticable,  and  in  that  event,  to  distribute 
the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  in  the  fort  and  in 
the  factory  or  agency,  to  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood."  The 
^patches  further  announced,  that  the  British  luwl  taken  Mack- 
inaw, and  that  General  Hull,  with  his  army,  was  proceeding  from 
Port  Wajnie  to  Detroit. 

The  garrison,  at  the  time,  consisted  of  75  men,  few  of  whom 
were  effective  soldiers.  The  officers  were,  Captain  Heald,  the 
commander.  Lieutenant  Helm  and  Ensign  lion  an  (both  very  young 
men),  and  Doctor  Voorhees,  the  surgeon.  John  Kinzie  was  the 
principal  trader.  He  and  the  first  two  named  officers  had  families 
there.  So  also  some  of  the  soldiers  and  t)ther  traders.  Consider- 
able coolness  existed  between  Ensign  Konan,  a  brave  and  gallant 
soldier,  but  overbearing  in  his  disposition,  and  Captain  Heald. 

Winnemeg,  the  bearer  of  the  dispatches,  well  apprised  of  the 
hostile  disposition  of  the  treacherous  savages,  advised  strongly 
J^iiist  the  evacuation,  which  was  discretionary.  The  fort  was 
yell  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  six  months,  and 
JD  the  meantime  succor  might  come.  He  sought  to  learn  the 
intention  of  the  commander,  and  further  urged,  that  if  it  should 
be  decided  to  evacute,  then  let  it  be  done  immediately,  and  by 
forced  marches  elude  the  conc/entration  of  the  savages  before  the 
JJCW8,  of  which  they  were  yet  ignorant,  should  circulate  among 
them.  To  this  most  excellent  advice.  Captain  Heald  gave  no  heed; 
he  decided  not  only  to  evacuate,  but  deemed  itobedience  to  orders 
to  collect  the  neighboring  Indians  and  make  an  equitiible  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  among  them.  Again  the  sagacious  Indian  chief, 
strongly  seconded  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  had  much  at  stake,  sug- 
?^ed  the  expediency  of  promptly  marching  out,  leavuig  all 
|hing8  standing,  and  while  the  Indians  should  be  engaged  in  divid- 
^g  the  spoils,  to  effect  an  unmolested  retreat.  But  the  com- 
mander, not  apprehending  the  murderous  intent  of  the  savages  to 
^ft  extent  the  advisers  did,  and  impressed  with  the  duty  of  obedi- 
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ence  to  orders,  disregared  this  also,  notwithstanding  the  discretioii 
allowed  him.    On  the  following  morning,  without  consultation  with 
the  subordinate  officers — with  whom  he  was  estranged — he  pub- 
lished on  parade  the  order  for  evacuating  the  post.    The  oiSioen 
whose  counsel  had  been  thus  ignored  in  so  important  an  emergeucy, 
remonstrated  against  this  step,  and  pointed  out  the  improbability 
of  their  party  reaching  Fort  Wayne  without  molestation ;  bow 
they  would  be  retarded  in  their  marches  by  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  invalid  and  superanuated  soldiers;  how^  the  few  friendly 
chiefs,  who  had  from  motives  of  private  regard  for  the  family  of 
Mr.  Kinzie,  oi)posed  successfully  an  attack  upon  the  fort  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  were  now,  when  the  country  was  at  war  witb 
Great  Britain,  powerless  to  restrain  their  tribes.    They  advised 
remaining  and  fortifying  themselves  till  succor  came ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  better  to  fali  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  as  prisoners, 
than  a  sacrifice  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  savages.     Captain 
Heald,  however,  dreading  censui'e,  stood  upon  his  ide«  of  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  and  expressed  confidence  in  the  friendly  pi^ofess- 
ions  of  the  Indians.     With  tliis,  the  officers,  who  regarded  the 
project  as  little  short  of  madness,  held  themselves  aloof  fi*om  their 
commander,  and  dissatisfiiction  and  insubordination  spread  among 
the  soldiers.    The  Indians,  too,  became  daily  more  unruly.    They 
entered  the  fort  in  defiance  of  the  sentinels,  and  made  their  way 
without  ceremony  into  the  quarters  of  the  officers.    On  one  occa- 
sion, an  Indian  fired  a  rifie  in  the  parlor  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer.   This  was  by  some  construed  as  a  signal  to  the  young  braves 
for  an  attack.    The  old  chiefs  were  passing  to  and  fro  among  the 
assembled  groups  with  much  agitation,  while  the  squaws  were 
rushing  hither  and  hither,  as  if  looking  for  a  fearful  scene.     Still 
Captain  Heald  clung  to  his  conviction  of  having  created  a  feeling 
80  amicable  among  them,  as  would  ensure  the  siife  passage  of  the 
party  to  Fort  Wayne.    In  the  meantime,  a  runner  had  arrived 
with  a  message  from  Tecumseh,  who  had  joined  the  British  witb 
a  large  force,  conveying  the  news  to  the  Indians  ot  the  capture  of 
Fort  Mackinaw  in  July,  the  defeat  of  Major  Van  Home  at  Browns- 
town,  and  the  inglorious  retreat  of  General  Hull  from   Canada, 
saying  further,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  Hull   would,  in  a 
short  time,  be  compelled  to  suiiender  j  and  ui-ged  them  to  arm 
immediately. 

The  Indians  from  the  neighboruig  villages  having  at  length 
collected,  a  council  was  held  on  the  I2th  of  Augusts  Of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison,  though  requested,  none  attended  beside  the 
commander;  the  others,  in  anticipation  of  intended  mischief, 
opened  the  port-holes  of  the  blockhouses  and  w  ith  loaded  cannons 
commanded  the  council.  This  aetion,  it  was  sux)i)osed,  prevented 
a  massacre  at  the  time.  Capt.  Heald  promised  the  Indians  to  dis- 
tribute among  them  all  the  goods  in  the  United  States  factory,  and 
the  ammunition  and  provisions  in  the  fort,  desiring  an  escort  of 
the  Pottawatomies  to  Fort  Wayne  in  return,  and  promising  them 
a  further  liberal  rewaixl  upon  arrival  thei-e.  The  Indians,  with 
many  professions  of  friendship,  assented  to  all  he  pi'oposed  and 
promised  all  he  required. 

No  sooner  had  the  commander  made  these  indiscreet  promises 
than  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  violate  them.  Mr. 
Eanzie,  well  knowing  the  ueachery  of  the  Indian  character^  repre- 
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to  him  the  danger  to  their  party  of  furnishing  the  savages 
imiB  and  ammunition,  and  liquor  to  fire  their  brains.  Tliis 
enty  true  and  excellent  in  itself,  was  now  certainly  inoppor- 
md,  if  acted  aiK>n  could  only  incense  the  treac^herous  foe. 
lapL  Heald,  stiiick  with  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct  and 
:  in  with  the  advice,  now  resolved  to  break  his  indiscreet 
86.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th,  all  the  gooils  In  the  factory 
irere  duly  distributee!;  but  in  the  night  time  the  arms  were 
A,  the  ammunition  secretly  throwoi  in  a  well,  and  the  barrels 
isky,  of  which  there  was  a  large  quantity,  mostly  belonging 
den^  were  rolled  quietly  through  the  sally-port,  their  heads 
)ed  m  and  their  contents  emptied  into  the  river.  But  the 
ig  redskins  witnessed  the  breaking  of  the  csisks,  and  quickly 
hending  how  faith  had  been  broken  with  them  by  the  whites, 
greatly  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  their  fond  ''fli*e  water," 
1  tti^y  asserted  was  destroyed  in  such  abundance  as  to  make 
rer  taste  "groggy."  At  a  second  council  held  on  the  14th, 
expressed  theh-  indignation  at  this  conduct,  and  their  murnmrs 
hieats  were  loud  and  deep.  Black  Hawk,  who  lived  many 
after,  always  maintained  that  this  violation  of  promises  on 
irt  of  the  whites  precipitated  the  massacre  on  the  following 

lile  nearly  all  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  British  partook 
3  hoBtility  of  their  people  against  the  Americans,  there  were 
evenEd  chiefs  and  braves  who  retained  a  personal  reganl  for 
habitants  of  this  place.  Among  these  was  Black  Partiidge, 
f  of  some  renown.  He  now  entered  the  quarters  of  Capt. 
[  and  spoke  as  follows:  "Father,  I  come  to  deliver  up  to  you 
edal  I  wear.  It  was  given  me  by  the  Americans,  and  I  have 
rom  it  in  token  of  our  mutual  friendship.  But  our  young 
9xe  resolved  to  imbrue  their  hands  ui  the  blood  of  the 
i.  I  camiot  restrain  them,  and  I  will  not  wear  a  token  of 
while  I  am  comi>elled  to  act  as  an  enemy." 
Hie  same  day,  the  14th,  the  despondency  of  the  garrison  was 
ime  dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Wells  from  Ft.  TVajnie, 
J5  friendly  Miamis.  Capt.  Wells  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Wells, 
ntneky,  and  either  a  brother  or  uncle  to  Mrs.  Capt.  Heald. 
a  child,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Miamis  and  reared 
lopted  in  the  family  of  Little  Turtle,  who  commanded  the 
18  in  tlie  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  in  1790,  Wells  leading  300  of  the 
»rs  in  the  very  front  of  that  battle.  He  subsequently  joined 
rmy  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  eountrj*, 
1  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Later  he  rejoined  his  foster  father. 
18  a  brave  and  fearless  warrior.  Having  learned  the  order 
icuation,  and  knowing  well  the  hostile  dis]>()sition  of  the 
watomies,  he  maile  a  rapid  maitrh  through  the  wilderness  to 
if  possible,  his  sister  and  the  garrison  at  Chicago,  from  their 
ding  doom.  But  he  came  too  late.  The  ammunition  was 
>yed  and  the  savages  wei'e  rioting  on  the  provisions.  Pre- 
0118  were  therefore  made  to  march  on  the  moiTow.  Tlie 
ed  ammunition,  25  rounds  to  the  man,  was  now  distributed. 
ftggage  wagons  for  the  sick,  the  w  omen  and  the  chihlren,  con- 
If  also  a  box  of  cartridges,  were  got  leady,  and  amid  the 
ling  gloom,  a  fatiguing  march  through  the  wilderness  in 
etj  and  the  fears  of  disaster  on  the  route^  the  whole  party 
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except  the  faithful  sentinels  retired  for  a  little  repose.  The  man^ 
ing  of  the  fatal  15th  of  August.,  1812,  arrived.  The  sun  shone 
with  its  wonted  splendor,  and  Lake  Michigan  ^^was  a  sheet  of  ban- 
ished gold.''  Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Kiiizie  received  a  messsfB 
from  Topeneel>e,  a  friendly  chief  of  the  St  Joseph  band  of  Potte- 
watomies,  warning  him  that  his  i)eople,  notwithstanding  tJidr 
promise  of  safe  conduct,  designed  mischiefl  Mr.  Kinzie  with  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  agreed  to  accompany  the  garrison,  was  urged  . 
to  go  with  his  family,  for  which  a  boat  had  been  fitted  out  to 
coast  aroiuid  the  southerly  end  of  the  lake  to  the  St.  Joseph. 

At  9  a.  m.  the  party  quitted  the  fort  amidst  martial  music  andin 
militaiy  array.  Gapt.  Wells,  at  the  head  of  his  band  of  MiamiSf 
led  the  van,  his  face  blackened  after  the  manner  of  the  LidiaDS. 
The  troops  with  loaded  arms  caine  next,  followed  by  the  wagons 
containing  the  women  and  children,  the  sick  and  the  lame  and  the 
baggage.  A  little  distance  in  the  rear  followed  the  escort  of  about 
600  Pottawatomies.  The  party  took  the  beach  road  south  ward  with 
the  lake  upon  their  left.  On  reaching  the  range  of  sand  hills  sepa- 
rating the  beach  from  the  prairie,  the  Lidiaus  defiled  to  the  right, 
bringing  these  shore  elevations  l>etween  them  and  the  whites  down 
on  the  beach.  They  had  marched  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the 
fort,  when  Capt.  Wells  rode  furiously  baek,  shouting:  *'They  are 
about  to  attack  us;  form  instantly  and  charge  upon  them.''  The 
words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  savages  poured  a  volley  of 
musketry  from  behind  the  hills  upon  the  party.  The  trooi>s  were 
hastily  formed  into  line  and  they  charged  up  the  bank.  One 
veteran  of  70  years  fell  as  they  ascended.  The  action  became 
general.  The  Miamis  fled  at  the  outset;  their  chief  rode  up  to  the 
Pottawatomies,  charged  them  with  treachery,  and  branishing  his 
tomahawk,  declared  **he  woidd  be  the  first  to  head  a  party  to 
return  and  punish  them."  He  then  turne<l  his  horse  and  galloped 
after  his  cowardly  companions.  The  troops  behaved  gallantly, 
but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  savages  flanked  them, 
and  ^'in  about  15  minutes  got  possession  of  the  horses,  provisions, 
and  baggage  of  every  description."*  Next  the  murderous  work 
upon  the  heli>less  women  and  children  was  commenced. 

Mrs.  Helm,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Helm,  was  in  the  action,  and 
fiirnished  Mr.  Kinzie,  her  step-father,  many  thrilling  incidents.! 
])r.  Voorhees,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  first  tire,  was,  while 
in  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  cut  down  by  her  side.  Ensign  llonan,  a 
little  way  off,  though  mortally  wounded,  was  struggling  with  a 
l)owerfnl  savage,  but  sank  under  his  tomahawk.  A  young  brave 
with  uplifted  tomahawk  sought  to  cleave  her  skull ;  she  sprang 
a^ide  and  tlie  blow  grazed  her  shoulder;  she  seized  him  around 
the  neck  and  while  giappling  for  his  scalping  knife,  was  forcibly 
borne  away  by  anotlier  and  plunged  into  the  lake  and  held  down  in 
the  water.  She  soon  found,  however,  that  her  captor  did  not  design 
to  drown  her,  and  now  for  the  first  time  recognized,  through  his 
disguise  of  paint  and  feathers,  the  friendly  chief.  Black  Partridge. 
When  the  tiring  had  somewhat  subsided  her  preserver  bore  her 
safely  to  the  shore.  A  soldier's  wife,  under  the  conviction  that 
prisoners  taken  by  Indians  were  subjected  to  tortures  worse  tha,n 
death,  though  assured  of  immunity,  fought  a  party  of  savages, 
who  attempted  to  take  her,  with  such  desperation  that  she  was 

*Heald'i  Report.   tSee  J.  H.  KiDsie's  Narativel 
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Ltlerally  cut  to  pieces  and  her  mangled  remains  left  on  the  field. 
*Mre,  Heald,  too,  fought  as  a  perfect  heroine  and  received  several 
tromids.  After  she  was  in  the  boat,  a  savage  assailed  lier  with 
his  tomahawk^  when  her  life  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  a 
bieDdly  chief/ 

The  troops  having  fought  gallantly  till  over  half  of  their  number 

irefe  slain,  the  remainder,  but  27  out  of  ()6,  surrendered.    And 

now  the  most  heart-rending      and  sickening  butchery  of  this 

calamitous  day  was  committed  by  a  young  brutal  savage,  who 

assadled  one  of  the  baggage  wagons  containing  12  children,  every 

cm  of  whom  fell  beneath  his  murderous  tomahawk.    When  Capt. 

Wells,  who  with  the  others  had  become  a  prisoner,  beheld  this 

scene  at  a  distance,  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard 

by  the  savages  around  him:  "If  this  be  your  game,  I  can  kill  too  P 

Mid  tanung  his  horse,  started  in  full  gallop  for  the  Pottawatomie 

camp,  located  about  what  is  now  State  street,  near  the  crossing  of 

Lake,  where  the  squaws  and  papjmoses  had  been  left.  The  Indians 

purmied,  and  he  avoided  the  deaclly  aim  of  their  rifles  for  a  time  by 

laying  flat  on  his  horse's  neck,  but  the  animal  was  direx5tly  killed  and 

he  wounded.    He  again  l)ecame  a  prisoner ;  Winnemeg  and  Waban- 

we,  both  friends  of  the  whites,  interceded   to   save  him,  but 

Peesotum,  a  Pottawatomie,  while  he  was  being  supported  along, 

gve  him  his  death  blow  by  a  stab  in  the  back.    Thus  fell  Wm. 

Wayne  Wells,  a  white  man  of  excellent  parentage  and  descent, 

'reared  among  the  Indians,  and  of  as  brave  and  generous  a  nature 

jW  man  ever  possessed,  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  rash  impulse  inspired 

^  a  d»ed  of  most  savage  ferocity.    His  remains  were  terribly 

j^lltilated ;  the  heart  was  cut  in  pieces  and  distributed  among  the 

^bes,  as  was  their  wont,  for  a  token  of  bravery.     Billy  Caldwell, 

*  half-breed  Wyandot,  long  well-known  in  Chicago  afterward, 

*^'ving  next  day,  gathered  uj)  the  several  portions  of  the  body 

:J^d  buried  them  in  the  sand.    Wells  street,  in  the  present  city  of 

"bicago.  perpetuates  the  memory  of  his  name. 

The  tollowing  is  copied  from  the  official  report  of  Captain 
teald: 

"We  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  it  was  discovered  the 
ddians  were  prepared  to  attack  us  from  behind  the  bank.  I  immediately 
larched  the  company  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  when  the  action  com- 
lenoed ;  after  firing  one  round,  recharged,  and  the  Indians  gave  way  in 
"ont  and  Joined  those  on  our  fianks.  In  about  15  minute8,»they  got  poe- 
)Mion  of  all  our  horses,  provision  and  baggage  of  every  descriution,  and 
nding  the  Miamis  did  not  assist  us,  I  drew  off  the  few  men  i  had  left, 
ad  took  possession  of  a  small  elevation  in  the  open  prairie  out  of  shot 
r  the  bank  or  any  other  cover.  The  Indians  did  not  follow  me,  but 
nembled  in  a  body  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and,  after  some  consultation 
monic  themselves,  made  signs  for  me  to  approach  them.  I  advanced 
>wards  them  alone,  and  was  met  by  one  of  the  Pottawatomie  chiefs, 
ailed  the  Blackbird,  with  an  interpreter.  After  shaking  hands,  he  re- 
nested  me  to  surrender,  promising  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  prisoners. 
fn  a  few  moments  oonsiaeration  I  concluded  it  would  t>e  the  most  pru- 
lent  to  comply  with  his  request,  although  I  did  not  put  entire  confidence 
a  his  promise.  After  delivering  up  our  arms,  we  were  taken  back  to 
beir  encampment  near  the  fort  and  distributed  among  the  different 
ribes.  The  next  morning  they  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  left  the  place, 
aklng  the  prisoners  with  them.  Their  number  of  warriors  was  between 
00  and  500,  mostly  of  the  Pottawatomie  nation,  and  their  loss,  fh)m  the 
•est  information  I  could  get,  was  about  15.  Our  strength  was  54  regulars 
Qd  12  militia,  out  of  which  26  regulars,  and  all  the  militia,  were  killed 
II  the  action,  with  two  women  and  12  cnildren.    Ensign  George  Bonan 
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and  Dr.  Isaac  V.  Van  Voorhees,  of  my  company,  with  Captain  WM, 
of  Fort  Wayne,  are  to  my  great  sorrow,  numbered  among  the  dei4 
Lieut.  L.  T.  Helm,  with  25  non-commissioned  officers  and  privatea,  andll 
women  and  children,  were  prisoners,  when  we  senarated.  Mrs.  HeikI 
and  myself  were  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Joeeph,  and  M^ 
both  badly  wounded,  were  permitted  to  reside  with  Mr.  Burnet,  an  Ii^ 
dian  trader.  In  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  there,  the  Indiana  all  went 
off  to  take  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  their  absence  I  engaged  a  Frenchman  to 
take  us  to  Mackinaw,  by  water,  where  I  gave  myself  up  as  a  priaoatf 
of  war,  with  one  of  my  sergeants. 

In  the  surrender,  Captain  Healdhad  stipulated  for  the  safety  of 
the  remnant  of  hlB  force  and  the  remaining  women  and  children 
The  wounded  prisoners,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  were  uufor- 
tanately  omitted,  or  rather,  not  particularly  mentioned.    Thene 
helpless  sufferers,  on  reaching  the  Pottawattomie  camp, were  there* 
fore  regarded  as  proper  subjects  upon  whom  to  wreak  their  savage 
and  cowiurdly  brutality.      A  distinguishing   trait  of  ^  civilized 
humanity  is,  protection  for  the  helpless ;  with  the  savage,  thene 
become  the  objects  of  vengeance.    Mrs.  Helm  writes :  "An  old 
squaw,  infuriated  by  the  loss  of  friends  or  excited  by  the  saugni- 
nary  scenes  around  her,  seemed  i>os8essed  of  demoniac  fury.    She 
seized  a  stable  fork  and  assaulted  one  miserable  victim,  who  lay 
groaning  and  writhing  in  the  agony  of  his  wounds,  aggravated  by 
the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.      W^ith  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  under  such  circircumstances,  Wau' 
bee-nee-wau  stretched  a  mat  across  two  poles  between  me  and  this 
dreadful  scene.    I  was  thus  spared,  in  some  degree,  a  view  of  its 
horrors,  although  I  could  not  entirely  close  my  ears  to  the  cries  of 
the  suft'erer.    The  following  night  five  more  of  the  wounded  pris- 
oners were  tomahawked.''* 

When  the  Indians  about  the  fort  first  learned  of  the  intended 
evacuation,  they  dispatched  ninners  to  all  the  villages  of  the 
nation,  ajiprising  them  of  the  news  and  their  purpose  to  overpower 
the  gaiTison.  Eager  to  share  in  the  act  of  bloodshed  and  plun- 
der, many  warriors  hastened  forward,  only  to  be  too  late. 

A  band  of  Potawattomies,  from  the  Wabash,  were  met  at  the  Aux 
Plains  by  a  party  from  Chicago,  bearing  home  a  wounded  chief 
Being  informed  that  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  the 
prisoners  slain  and  scalped,  and  the  si>oils  divided,  their  disap- 
pointment and  rage  knew  no  bounds.  They  accelerated  their 
maich,  and  reaching  Chicago,  determined  to  glut  their  ta.ste  for 
blood  on  new  victims.  They  blackened  their  faces,  and  without 
ceremony  entered  the  parlor  of  JVIr.  Kinzie  and  sidlenly  squatted 
upon  the  floor  amidst  the  assembled  family,  who  had  been 
kindly  restored  to  their  home  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
by  Black  Patridge,  Wabansee  and  others,  and  who  now  guarded 
them.  Bla€k  Patridge,  interpreting  their  looks  and  intent  cor- 
rectly, observed  to  Wabansee  in  an  undertone,  that  their  white 
friends  were  lost.  But  at  this  moment  the  whoop  of  another  band 
of  Indians  was  heard  on  the  opposite  shore.  Black  Patridge  hast- 
ily advanced  and  met  their  chief  in  the  darkness,  on  the  river^s 
bank.  '^Who,"  said  he,  "are  youf  ''A  man,''  answered  the 
chief,  "who  are  you !"  "A  man,  like  yourseltj"  replied  Black 
Patridge ;  "but  tell  me,  who  are  you  for !"    "1  am,"  said  the 

*BrowD,  Hist.  Ills.,  page  816^  note  &,  says:  **Mrs.  Heald  and  Mrs.  Helm  bavinff 
eclipsed  the  most  vlsiooary  taste  of  romance,  with  which  modem  literature  aboundi^ 
Uved  for  many  years  thereafter,  highly  respected.** 
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diief,  "  the  Saa-ga-nash"  (that  is,  the  Eiiglwhman).  "Then  make 
a& speed  to  the  bouse,''  was  the  reply;  *'your  Mends  are  in  dan- 
(er,  and  you  alone  can  save  them." 

It  was  Billy  Caldwell,  the  half-breed  Wyandot,  to  whom  we 
iMive  referred  aa  burying  the  remains  of  Captain  Wells.    He  hur- 
ried forwai-d,  entered  the  house  with  a  resolute  ste^),  deliberately 
xemoved  his  accoutrements,  placed  his  rilie  behind  the  door  and 
Baloted  the  Potawattomies  :  "How  now,  my  friends,  a  good  day  to 
you.    I  was  told  there  were  enemies  here ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find 
only  friends.    Why  have  you  blacked  your  faces  !  Are  you  mourn- 
ing for  friends  lost  m  the  battle  f  (adroitly  mistaking  the  token 
of  their  evil  intent),  or,  are  you  fasting  I    If  so,  ask  our  friend 
fiid  he  will  give  you  food.    He  is  the  Indian's  mend,  and  never 
lefaaed  them  in  Uieir  need." 

Diverted  by  the  coolness  of  his  manner,  they  were  ashamed  to 
•vow  their  murderous  purj>ose,  and  simply  asked  for  some  cotton 
gowls  to  wrap  their  dead,  preparatory  to  burial.  This,  with  other 
pceseiits,  was  given  them,  and  they  quietly  depaited.  Thus,  by 
Ills  presence  of  mind,  Caldwell  averted  the  murder  of  the  Kinzie 
family. 

The  prisoners,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed 
among  the  Potawattomie  tril)es  on  the  Illinois,  liock  river,  the 
Wabash,  and  some  to  Milwaukee.  The  most  of  them  were  ran- 
somed at  Detroit  the  following  spring.  A  part  of  them  remained 
in  eaptivit}',  however,  another  year,  but  were  more  kindly  treated 
than  they  expected.  Lieutenant  Helm  was  taken  to  the  AuSable, 
tlience  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  liberated  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Thomas  Forsy the,  long  the  government  Indian  agent  at 
Peoria.^ 


•Brewn'ifltot,  Ills. 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

ILLIKOI8  IN  THE  WAE  OF  1812.— GOVERNOR  BDWABDff 
MILITARY  CAMPAIGN  TO  PEORIA  LAKE. 

Oen.  Hopkins  tcitk  2000  Mounted  Kentu<iky  Riflemen  Marches  overtk 
Prairies  of  Illinois — His  Force  Mutinies  and  Marches  back^CcjfL 
Craig  Burns  Feoria  and  takes  all  its  InlMbitants  Frisoners.^SeO' 
ond  Expedition  to  FeoHa  Lake — Indian .  Murders — lUinois  and 
Missouri  send  two  Expeditiom  up  tlie  Mississippi  in  1814 — Thm 
Battles  and  Disasters. 


After  Ilia  ignominious  retreat  from  Canada,  Gen.  Hull,  in  amost 
unaccountable  manner,  on  the  ICtli  of  August,  the  day  after  tbfi 
Chicago  massacre,  at  Detroit  surrendered  his  anny,all  the  mili- 
tary stores,  and  the  whole  of  Michigan,  without  a  struggle,  whil< 
his  men,  it  is  said,  wept  at  the  disgrace.  Thus  by  the  middle  ol 
August  the  British  and  their  red  allies  were  in  x)osses$lou  of  th' 
whole  northwest,  with  the  exception  of  Forts  Wayne  and  Harrisoii 
Tliis  activity  ana  success  of  tlie  enemy  aroused  the  people  of  thi 
region  to  a  realization  of  their  imminence.  To  the  impulse  of  sell 
preservation  was  added  the  patriotic  desire  to  wipe  out  the  dij 
giace  with  which  our  arms  were  stained,  sta,y  the  tide  of  savag 
desolation  which  menaced  the  frontiers,  and  retrieve  our  losses. 

The  savages  grew  bolder  and  penetrated  deeper  into  the  settli 
ments.  Early  in  September  a  large  force  from  the  Prophet's  tow 
ma<de  a  night  attack  on  Fort  Harrison,  located  a  few  miles  abov 
the  present  city  of  Terre  Haute,  in  command  of  Capt  Zachar 
Taylor,  afterwards  president.  They  ingeniously  fired  one  of  tl 
blockhouses,  killed  during  the  engagement  three  men  and  wounde 
several  more.  By  the  coolness  of  the  commander  and  the  energy  c 
the  garrison,though  greatly  reduced  by  sickness,  the  buildings  wei 
mostly  saved,  and  the  Indians  at  daylight  repulsed.  They,  hof 
ever,  shot,  killed,  or  drove  away,  nearly  all  the  hogs,  cattle  au 
work  oxen  belonguig  to  the  fort. 

Gov.  Harrison  superseded  Gen.  Hull,  and  was  also  appointe 
major-general  by  brevet  in  the  Kentucky  militia.  This  youn 
State,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  by  the  aid  of  Richard  M.  Johi 
son  and  others,  had  raised  a  force  of  7,000  men,  a  iwrtion  of  whic 
was  directed  to  the  aid  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Vincennes  belli 
designated  as  the  rendezvous*  The  British  had  descended  tl 
Mississippi  to  Rock  Island,  and  were  distributing  loads  of  gooc 
as  presents  to  the  Indians,  through  one  Girty. 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Edwards  was  active  in  making  pr 
parations  for  an  expedition  against  the  Kickapoos  and  Potawa 

*LaimuiD  Bio.  Sketches. 
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tomies  on  the  Illinois  river.    His  excellency,  "before  congress  liail 
adopted  any  measures  on  the  subject  of  volunteer  rangers,  organ- 
ized companies,  supplied  them  with   arms,  built  stockade  forts, 
and  established  a  Uue  of  i>osts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to 
the  Wabash."    His  commission  had  at  this  time  expired  and  his 
apjiointment  had  not  been  renewed,  i*endering  him  legally  liable 
for  theex|)ense8  of  the  expedition,  a  responsibility  which,  relying 
npon  the  justice  of  hiscountry,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume.*    Col. 
William  Russell,  of  the  17th  regiment,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
started  from  the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes  with  two  small  com- 
panies of  U.   S.  liangers,  commanded  by   Captains  Perry   and 
itfodrell  to  join  the  expedition  of  Governor  Edwai*ds.t    The  place 
of  rendezvous  for  these  forces  was  Camp  liussell,  already  described. 
General  Samuel  Hopkins,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
had  been  invested  with   the  connnand  of  the  Kentucky  mounted 
volunteers,  some  2,000  in  number,  at  Vincennes.   His  instructions 
were  to  break  up  the  villages  and  disperse  the  Indians  residing  on 
the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivei^s. 

llieplan  was  now  suggested  that  the  expedition  of  Edwards, 
then  in  preparation,  act  in  concert  w  ith  that  of  Hopkins ;  that 
the  lattiU",  eousisthig  of  mounted  Kentucky  riflemen,  should 
move  up  the  Wabash  to  Fort  Han-ison,  destroy  the  villages  in  its 
course,  pass  over  into  Illinois,  march  across  the  prairies  via.  the 
bead  waters  of  the  Sangamon  and  Vermilion  rivers  to  the  Illinois, 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Illinois  forces  under  Edwaixls  and  Ilus- 
sell,  and  sweep  all  the  villages  along  the  Illinois  river.l  The  plan 
thnsarranged  was  sent  by  the  hand  of  Col.  Russell  and  reiulily  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Governor,  but  it  was  destined  to  meet  with  failure 
^  disgrace  on  the  part  of  the  Kentuckians.  In  that  ill-compacted 
and  ondisciplined  crowd  of  horsemen  there  had  already  been  dis- 
content and  murmurs  against  proceeding  further,  at  Vincennes 
and  Bosseron.  At  Fort  Harrison  a  number  of  the  men  and  one 
officer  "broke  off  and  returnexl."  Almut  the  middle  of  October, 
however,  tlie  Wabash  was  crossed  at  this  point,  and  great  harmony 
prevailing  the  expexlition  bore  promise  of  success.  At  the  request 
of  Gen.  Hopkins,  a  council  of  the  othcers  was  now  held,  and  the 
object  and  destination  of  the  expedition  considered,  which  were 
highly  favored.  In  his  letter  to  Gov.  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  dated 
October  26,  1812,  Gen.  Hopkins  writes : 

'*  Thinking  myself  secure  in  the  confidence  of  my  brother  ofilcers  and 
the  army,  we  proceeded  on  our  march  early  on  the  15th,  and  continued 
Itfoor  days — our  course  lay  north  on  the  prairie — until  we  came  to  an 
Indian  house  where  some  corn,  Ac,  had  been  cultivated.  The  last  dav 
of  the  march  to  this  place  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  a  return  of 
tluit spirit  of  [discontent]  that  had,  as  I  had  hoped,  subsided;  and  when 
loidered  a  halt  near  sunset  (for  the  first  time  that  day),  in  a  fine  piece 
of  naas  in  the  prairie,  to  aid  our  horses,  I  was  addressed  in  the  most 
mde  and  dictatorial  manner,  requiring  me  immediately  to  resume  my 
iDtrch,  or  his  battalion  would  break  from  the  army  and  return.  This 
^^  a  Major  *  *  ^    I  mention  him  in  Justice  to  the  other  ofilcers  of  that 

KMie;  but,  from  every  information,!  began  to  fear  that  the  army  waited 
tfor  a  pretext  to  return.  This  was  afibrded  the  next  day  by  our  guides, 
vho  thought  they  had  discovered  an  Indian  village  at  the  site  of  a 
Srove,  about  ten  miles  from  where  we  had  encamped  on  the  fourth  night 
ofoar  march,  and  turned  us  six  or  eight  miles  out  of  our  way.  An  almost 

JDlUoJiInd.  1. 
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universal  discontent  seemed  to  prevail,  and  we  took  our  ooune  in  sucili 
direction  as  we  supposed  would  atone  for  the  error  in  the  morning.  Alxif 
or  after  sunset,  we  came  to  a  thin  grove  affording  water.  Here  we  toik 
our  camp ;  and  about  this  time  arose  one  of  the  most  violent  guBts  I 
remember  to  have  seen,  not  proceeding  from  clouds.  The  Indians 
set  lire  to  the  prairie,  wnich  drove  on  us  so  furiously  that  we  were 

gelled  to  fire  around  our  camp  to  protect  ourselves.  This  seems  to 
ecided  the  army  to  return.  I  was  informed  of  it  in  so  many  ways,  thi^ 
early  the  next  morning,  Oct.  20th,  I  requested  the  attendance  of  tht 
general  and  field  officers  and  stated  to  them  m v  apprehensions — the  e^ 
pectations  of  our  country— the  disgrace  attending  the  measure— the  afh 
probation  of  our  own  consciences.  Against  this  I  stated  the  weaiT 
situation  of  our  horses  and  the  want  of  provisions — ^which  to  me  seemM 
only  partial— six  days  only  having  passed  since  every  part  of  the  amj 
was  furnished  with  ten  days'  rations  in  bacon,  beef,  or  oreadstuft  Th§ 
reasons  given  for  returning,  I  requested  the  commandants  of  each  recl- 
ment,  with  the  whole  of  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  to  take  Ailly  me 
sense  of  the  army  on  this  measure  *  *  *  and  to  report  to  me  in  writiD^ 
adding  that  if  500  volunteers  would  turn  out,  I  would  put  myself  at  tlieir 
head,  and  proceed  in  quest  of  the  towns  ;  and  the  balance  of  the  anay 
might  retreat,  under  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  in  safety,  to  Fort  Htf* 
rison.  In  less  than  a  hour  the  report  was  made,  almost  unanimoudy, 
to  return.  I  then  requested  that  I  might  dictate  the  course  to  be  pu* 
sued  that  day  only,  wnich,  I  pledged,  should  not  put  them  more  than  idz 
miles  out  of  their  way— my  object  being  to  cover  the  reconnoitering 
parties  I  wished  to  send  out  for  the  discovery  of  the  Indian  towns.  About 
this  time — the  troops  being  paraded— I  put  myself  in  front,  took  mj 
course,  and  directed  them  to  follow  me.  The  columns  moving  ofiT  qoit^ 
a  contrary  way,  I  sent  Captain  [Zachary]  Taylor  and  Mi^or  Lee  to  appb 
to  the  officers  to  turn  them.  They  were  told  that  it  was  not  in  tbei 
power — the  army  had  taken  their  own  course,  and  would  pursue  it.  Dll 
covering  great  confusion  and  disorder  in  their  march,  I  Uirew  myself  iJ 
the  rear,  fearing  an  attack  on  those  who  were  there  fh)m  necessity,  aii< 
continued  in  that  position  the  whole  day.  The  exhausted  state  of  th 
horses,  nor  the  hunger  of  the  men,  retarded  that  day's  march.  *  ♦  ♦  Th 
generals — Ray,  Ramsey  and  Allen — lent  all  their  aid  and  authority  ii 
restoring  our  march  to  order  ;  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  bring  on  th 
whole  with  much -less  loss  than  I  had  feared.''  They  were  not  foUowe 
or  menaced  by  an  enemy.  They  had  **  marched  at  least  80  or  90  milk 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country."  A  Mijor  Dubois  commande 
the  corps  of  spies  and  guides.  Messrs.  Barron,  Lasselle  and  Laplant 
were  the  interpreters.  Gen.  Hopkins  was  certain  they  "were  not  S 
miles  from  the  Indian  village  when  [they]  were/ofrtd  to  retire."  Th 
exact  point  at  which  they  commenced  their  retrograde  mardti  is  m. 
known. 

Governor  Edwards  had  collected  and  was  organizing  all  th 
disposable  forces  of  Illinois,  amounting  to  about  3^  men,  at  Cam 
Russell,  by  the  time  Captain  Russell  arrived  trom  Yincennes  wit 
a  part  of  two  companies,  consisting  of  50  privates.  The  volui 
teers  were  divided  into  two  small  regiments,  commanded  b 
Colonels  Elias  Rector  and  Boujamiu  Stephenson,  resi)ectivel3 
Col.  Russell  conimaiided  the  U.  S.  Rangers.  Col.  Desha  of  the  t 
S.  army,  Major  John  Moredoek  and  others,  were  the  field  offioen 
The  companies  were  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Bamuc 
and  William  B.  Whitesides,  James  B.  Moore,  Jacob  Short,  Willi 
Hargrave  from  the  Ohio  Saliiia,  McHenry  afterwanls  of  Whit 
County,  Jauney,  and  Lieut.  Roakson  with  a  small  indepeuden 
company.  Captain  Samuel  Judy  had  also  organized  an  ind< 
X>endent  corps  of  spies,  consisting  of  21  men.  Hie  staff  o: 
Governor  Edwards,  who  was  in  chief  command,  were  Secretar; 
Nathaniel  Pope,  Kelson  Rector,  and  Lieut.  Robert  K.  McLaughliii 
of  the  U.  8.  Army.     Col.  Russell,  an  unpretending    but  ver; 
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«IBeient  officer,  was  next  in  command  to  his  Excellency,  but  Le 
wither  had  nor  wanted  aids.  Ba^i^gage  wagons  for  the  aniiy  were 
Bot  provided  in  this  short  campaign.  The  men  were  ordered  to 
ftck  each  on  his  horse  20  days'  rations.  The  horses  were  to 
■DStun  themselves  on  prairie  grass.  Some  of  the  officers  employed 
«xtra  pack-horses. 

Captain  Craig,  of  Shawneetown,  was  detached  with  a  sufficient 
flirce  to  man  two  boats,  one  laden  with  provisions  and  the  neces- 
lary  tools  to  build  a  fort,  and  the  other  armed  with  blunderbusses 
and  a  swivel,  both  so  fortified  that  the  enemy's  bullets  could  not 
peaetrate  their  sides.    He  was  dispatched  in  advance  up  the  Illinois 
river,  with  orders  to  wait  at  Peoria  until  fuitlier  word  from  the 
trmy.    He  was  also  to  make  ottensive  war  upon  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Peoria,  who  were  susi>ected  of  inciting  the  savages 
to  their  mnrderous  raids,  and  he  possessed  besides  large  discre- 
tionary powers.     On  the  18th  of  October,  the  defenses  of  the 
frontiers  having  been  duly  provided  for,  this  crude  army  of  about 
400  mounted  men,  took  up  its  line  of  march  froni  Camp  Russell. 
The  privates,  it  seems,  looke<l  upon  the  expedition  as  atfordimg 
them  rare  8i>ort,  not  caring  whether  they  were  "  marched  into 
danger  or  frolic."    The  route  pu issued  was  upon  the  west  side  of 
Cabokia  creek,  thence  to  the  Magoupin,  which  w^as  crossed  near 
the  present  site  of  Carlinville;  thence  northeiisterly,  crossing  the 
Sangamon  below  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks,  east 
ofthe  present  capital  of  the  State;  passing  thence  east  of  Elkhart 
grove,  crossing  Salt  creek  notfar  from  the  present  city  of  Lincoln, 
and  thence  in  a  northward  direction  striking  an  old  deserted 
Eckapoo  village  on  Sugar  creek.    These  tenantless  bark  wigwams, 
which  were  painted  up  here  and  there  with  rude  savage  devices, 
iQOstlyrepi^esenting  the  red-skins  scalping  whites,  provoked  the  war- 
^ke  indignation  of  the  army.  The  town  was  assaulted,  set  on  fire  and 
'ednced  to  ashes  I    After  this,  fearing  that  their  nightly  camp-fires 
^oald  reveal  their  approach  to  the  Indians,  the  marches  were  mostly 
^'ontinued  after  dark  till  midnight.    The  course  was  now  directed 
^wards  the  upi>er  end  of  Lake  Peoria,  where  was  located   the 
^lack  Partridge  village  of  the  PotaWattomies,  on  the  eastern  bluff 
^f  the  river.    A  small  party  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Pej^ton  was  dis- 
patched to  Peoria  on  a  direct  west  course,  which,  however,  nnule 
^f)  discoveries,  and  Capt.  Craig  had  not  yet  amved  thither.    The 
^imy  moved  rapidly  but  cautiously  forward,  and  late  in  the  night 
Preceding    the   attack    encampexi    within    a    few  miles  of  the 
^Village.    It  was  now  desirable  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the 
^nemy,  or  rather  the  Indian  town.    Four  men,  namelv  Thomas 
^arlin  (subsequently  governor),  and  three  of  the  Whitesides — 
^fiobert,  Stephen  and  Da\is — volunteered  for  this  perilous  8er\ice, 
and  were  entrusted  by  the  governor  with  its  delicate  execution. 
They  proceeded  to  the  village,  explored  it  and  the  approaches  to 
it,  thoroughly,  without  starting  an  Indian  or  i)rovoking  the  bark 
of  a  dog.    The  position  of  the  town  was  ascertained  to  be  about 
5  miles  distant,  situated  on  a  bluff  separated  in  great  part  from 
the  high  lands  by  a  swampy  glade,  through  which  meandered  a 
miry  branch  or  creek,  whose  low  banks  were  covered  by  a  rank 
growth  of  tall  grass  and  clumps  of  brush,  so  high  and  dense  as  to 
readily  conceal  an  Indian  on  horseback  until  within  a  few  feet  of 
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Lim.    The  ground  had  become  ailditionally  yielding  by  i 
rains,  rendering  it  ahuost  impassable  to  mounted  men. 

In  the  fireless  and  cheerless  camp  all  was  silent  as  the  g 
A  deep  gloom,  with  many  misgivings,  had  settled  upon  the 
The  fatiguing  marches  had  ceased  to  be  frolicsome.  Tlie  t 
felt  jatled  and  sulky,  and  they  weitj  within  the  enemy's  cod 
They  reposed  upon  their  ai*ms,  with  their  hoi'ses  tethei-ed  ne 
hand,  ready  saddled  to  be  instantly  mounted  for  action.  Di 
the  night  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  trooper  was  carelessly  disclia 
which  caused  great  consternation  in  the  camp.  The  stealth,^ 
with  gleaming  tomahawk  raised  over  his  \ictim,  was  moment 
expected.  All  the  horrors  of  tlie  night  attack  at  Tipjiecanoe, 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one,  prcjsented  themselves  to  the  a 
imaginations  of  the  men.  Every  white  coated  soldier  at 
battle,  it  was  said,  had  been  singled  out  in  the  dusky  morning 
killed  by  the  savages.  In  a  moment  now  not  a  white 
remained  in  sight.  But  directly  the  assunng  voice  of  his  £ 
lency  cried  out  that  the  tiring  wiirS  an  accident,  and  all  be 
quiet  again. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  with  a  dense  fog  prevailing 
army  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  the  Indian  town,  Ca 
Judy  with  his  corps  of  spies  in  advance.  On  the  route  in  the  tall  j 
they  came  up  with  an  Indian  and  his  squaw,  both  mounted. 
Indian  wanted  to  surrender,  but  Capt^  Judy  observed  that  he 
not  leave  home  to  take  prisoners,"  and  instantly  shot  one  of  1 
With  the  blood  streaming  from  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  1 
agony  "singing  the  death  song,"  pix>mpted  by  the  instiu 
emotion  of  self-defense  which  even  a  trodden  wonn  will  exe 
the  dying  Indian  raised  his  gun,  shot  and  mortally  wound 
the  groin  a  Mr.  Wright,  and  in  a  few  minutes  expii*ed.  W 
was  from  the  Wood  river  settlement,  and  dietl  after  he 
bix)ught  home.  The  rest  of  those  who  had  uicautiously  appros 
the  wounded  Indian,  when  they  saw  him  seize  his  gun,  qu 
dismounted  on  the  far  sides  of  their  horses,  making  of  thei 
it  were,  a  breast- work.  Many  guns  were  immediately  discht 
at  the  other  Indian,  not  then  known  to  be  a  squaw,  all  of  w 
in  the  trepidation  of  the  occasion,  misseil  her.  Badly  scared 
her  husband  killed  by  her  side,  the  agonizing  wails  of  the  84 
were  heart-rending.  She  was  taken  j)risoner,  and  subsequ 
restoreil  to  her  nation. 

Owing  to  the  fog,  the  army  was  misled  into  the  spongy  boi 
some  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  with  a  miry  i 
to  cross,  which  deranged  the  plan  of  attack.  The  village 
escaped  a  surprise ;  and  while  a  halt  was  made,  preparatoi 
crossing,  the  Indians  were  observed  running  from  the  t 
bounding  through  the  tall  grass  on  their  hors<;s,  almost  hid 
view.  An  attack  was  every  moment  expected  while  crossiuj 
treacherous  stream,  and  the  advanced  coips,  under  Jud> 
lightly  in  their  saddles,  exi>ecting  to  draw  the  lire  of  the  hi 
foe.  To  their  great  satisfaction,  no  attack  was  matle  or  m< 
the  Indians  were  fleeing  from  their  village  and  impending  d 
pell-mell,  women  and  children,  some  on  horse-back  and  sum 
loot,  into  the  swamp  among  the  tall  grass,  and  towanl  a  poll 
timber,  in  which  the  governor,  disap})ointed  in  his  cluirge 
the  town,  judged  they  intended  to  make  a  stand  for  battle. 
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unediately  changed  my  course,"  lie  writes,  ^^ordered  and  led  on  a 
e&eml  charge  upon  them,"  but  ^^owing  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
^ennd,"  the  pursuers,  horses,  riders,  arms  and  baggage,  from 
m  Excellency  so  valiantly  leading  the  charge  to  the  shouting 
lobaltem  and  private,  all  shared  in  the  common  catastrophe  alike, 
ind  were  unhorsed  and  overwhelmed  in  the  morass.  It  was  called 
I  donocratic  overthrow,  in  which  all  were  literally  "swamped." 

Upon  this  yielding  ground,  into  which  a  horse  would  sink  and 

plimge  without  avail,  a  mounted  force  could  not  be  moved.    A 

pniKiit  on  foot  was  ordered,  which  was  both  difficult  and  extremely 

dangerous  on  account  of  the  tall  grass  in  which  the  Indians  were 

ludoDg.    Several  parties  on  foot  trailed  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 

however,  two  or  three  miles  across  the  saturated  bottom  to  the 

river,  killing  some  of  the  enemy  while  attempting  to  cross  to  the 

futher  shore.    To  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  were  some  of  the 

men  wrought,  that  Charles  Kitchen,  John  Howard  and  Pierre  St. 

Jeu^  finding  some  Indian  canoes,  in  the  fury  of  the  chase,  crossed 

thenver  alone  in  full  view  of  the  retreating  foe,  but  without  moles- 

taion. 

A  Potawattomie  town,  called  by  the  governor,  Chequeneboc, 
after  a  chief,  was  here  burned.    The  Indians  fled  toward  the  inte- 
rior wilderness.    Another  party  made  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  in  a 
different  direction;  but  the  Indians  making  a  stand  in  considerable 
face,  these  were  compelled  to  retreat.    Keinforcements  were  sent, 
wbeu  the  savages  entirely  dispersed.    Some  of  the  troops  were 
wounded  in  this  action  it  is  reported,  but  none  killed.    In  the 
meaatime,  the  village  was  pillagcil  and  burned  bj'  the  main  body 
of  the  troops.    The  Indians,  in  their  precipitate  flight,  had  left 
behind  all  of  their  winter's  store  of  pro\isions,  which  was  de- 
stroyed or  taken  away.    Hiding  about  the  burning  embers  of  the 
nuni,  were  found  some  Indian  children,  left  by  the  frightened 
fofitives ;  also,  some  disabled  adults,  one  of  whom  was  in  a  starv- 
ing condition,  and  partook  of  the  bread  given  him  with  a  vora- 
^inia  appedte.    He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  cowardly 
^per  straggling  behind,  after  the  main  army  had  resumed  its 
"^^grade  march,  who  wanted  to  be  able  to  assert  or  boast  that 
^  had  killed  an  Indian.    Governor  Edwards  reports  tliat  four 
Hsoners  were  taken  away,  and  some  eighty  head  of  horses  ;  of 
^^  Indian  losses,  gathered  from  their  own  account,  between  24 
^fi30  were  killed;  our  loss  being  one  wounded.      The  Indian 
^ses,  based  entirely  upon  their  own  reports,  made  by  the  few 
^isoners  taken,  to  please  the  vanity  of  the  whites,  were,  doubt- 
^  apochryphal.    To   show  the  reckless  daring  of  the  Indian 
taracter,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  warrior  walked  calmly  down  the 
luff  some  200  yards  distant,  deliberately  raised  liis  gun  and  fired 
pon  the  troops  in  the  town,  then  turned  and  strode  slowly  away 
mid  a  shower  of  bullets. 

Nothing  having  been  heard  from  General  Hopkins  and  his  2000 
iounte<l  Kentucky  riflemen,  and  apprehensive  thdt  a  large  force 
f  warriors  would"  be  speedily  collected,  it  was  deemed  prudent 
ot  to  protract  their  stay,  and  accordingly,  the  retrogi-ade  march 
f  the  army  was  commenced  that  very  day.  A  heavy  aud  con- 
innous  rain  prevailed  at  the  time,  but  the  dread  of  pursuit  caused 
hem  not  to  intermit  their  travels  till  darkness  overtook  them^ 
rhen,  greatly  exhausted  and  wet,  without  fire  to  dry  their  clothes^ 
18 
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or  food  to  nourish  their  boilies,  they  sank  into  Bleep  on  the  n 
ground,  their  clothing  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  morass.  T 
dread  warrior  did  not  appear.  ^^Our  army  returned  hoi 
with  all  convenient  8i>eed/'  writes  Governor  Beynolds,  who  in  1 
campaign  earned  the  soubriquet  of  ^^  Old  Kanger,"  and  to  whc 
account  we  are  largely  indebted  for  this. 

On  the  morrow,  a  detachment  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Peyti 
was  again  sent  over  to  Peoria  with  a  message  to  Captain  Cn 
in  charge  of  the  provision  boats,  to  return  as  speedily  as  possih 
This  party  on  their  way  burnt  a  Miami  village  within  a  half-m 
of  Peoria. 

The  force  of  Captain  Craig,  in  charge  of  the  provision  boi 
for  the  armies  of  Hopkins  and  Edwards,  and  under  instmoti 
fix>m  his  Excellency  to  pro(*eed  to  Peoria  ^^and  take  prisoners  ttu 
persons  who  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  savages 
murder  the  frontier  settlers,"  was  not  idle.  His  armed  boat^ 
foi*ce  of  a  gale  having  broken  its  cable  and  drifted  ashore,  it  w 
in  the  night  time  fired  upon  by  ten  Indians,  who  immediately  Ik 
Discovering  at  daylight  their  tracks  leading  up  into  the  tow 
Captain  Cmig  inquired  of  the  Fi*ench  their  whereabouts.  Tbm 
denying  all  knowledge  of  them,  said  ^'theyhad  heard  or  seen  notl 
iug,"  but  he  took  the  whole  of  them  prisoners,  burned  and  d 
stroyed  Peoria,  and  bore  the  capturexl  inhabitants  away  o 
his  lK)ats  to  a  i>oint  below  the  present  Alton,  where  he  laode 
and  left  them  in  the  woods — ^men  women  and  children — in  theii 
clement  month  of  November,  without  shelter,  and  without  ko 
other  than  the  slender  stores  they  had  themselves  hurriedly  ffA 
ered  up  before  their  departure.  They  found  their  way  to  St  Lou: 
it  is  said,  in  almost  a  starving  condition.  They  numl)eredperiift] 
75,  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families  given  exceeding  a  doien 
Thomas  Forsythe,  the  government  Indian  agent  stationed  i 
Peoria,  was  included  among  the  number.  This  was  owing  to  li 
true  relation  to  the  government  not  being  disclosed  to  the  Indiai 
or  others,  that  he  might  have  more  infiuenco  with  them  in  relet 
ing  or  ransoming  Uie  prisoners  captured  in  the  recent  Chicftj 
massacre.  From  his  long  residence  among  the  Indians,  he  w 
ver^'  popular  with  them.  The  burning  of  Peoria  and  taldug  pc 
oners  its  inhabitants,  upon  the  mere  suspicion  that  they  symj 
thized  with  the  Indians,  was  generally  regarded  as  a  needless^ 
not  wanton,  act  of  military  jwwer.t 

After  an  absence  of  13  days  the  gallant  army  of  Gtoven 
Edwards  returned  to  Camp  Russell  without  loss.  It  was  reoeiv 
with  the  honors  of  war,  amidst  the  booming  of  the  old  but  roj 
cannon  which  had  done  duty  for  many  years  at  FortChartr 
and  the  rattle  of  small  arms.  The  troops  were  mostly  d 
charged  ;  the  governor,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  1 
speaks  for  them  a  speedy  payment  as  **  the  reward  due  to  thi 

*8co  life  of  Governor  Rdwardi,  by  his  son. 

f  After  the  bulldinpr  of  Fort  CreveocBur,  in  1680,  Peoria  lake  wwever  famUiar  to« 
tern  travel  and  history  ;  but  theretsnoautheniio  account  of  a  permanent  Baropi 
settlement  there  until  1778.  when  Laville  de  Meillct,  named  after  its  foundaTi  i 
started .  On  account  of  the  quality  of  the  water  and  its  irreater  salubrity,  the  kMHt 
was  changed  further  down  the  lake  to  the  present  site  of  Peoria,  and  ujf  lill»  iha 
bad  been  entirely  abandoned  for  the  new  village.  After  its  destruction,  In  Kit,  It  i 
not  settled  again  until  1810,  and  then  by  American  plom^ers,  though  in  1813,  Rirt  Gil 
was  built  there,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  place  for  several  years.  In  UIS»ib«  ff 
was  destroyed  by  lire.  In  I88S1,  the  county  of  Peoria  was  established  and  the  OOQI 
■eat  located. 
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In  his  address,  to  the  St.  Clair  coanty  militia,  the  gov- 
ff  said :  ^^our  bravery  lias  enabled  me  to  repel  hostile  iuvas- 
^  km  and  to  wage  war  upon  the  enemy  in  their  own  country.    •    • 
lonr  intrepidity  and  patriotism  have  been  equally  honorable  to 
yourselves,  and  useful  to  your  country."    Xot  to  be  outdone  in 
such  flattering  testimonials,   the  militia,  through  their  officers, 
relied  in  as  felicitous  a  vein,  that  his   Excellency  had  "greatly 
inereased  his  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  thecountiy  for  his  wise 
measures,"  and  that  they  had  ''witnessed  his  coolness,  deliberation 
and  promptitude  in  the  hour  of  peril."    It  seems,  however,  that 
his  Excellency  was  not  without   rivals  for  the  laurels  of  this 
eampaigu.    With  much  concern,  he  writes,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 25th,  1812:  "I  discover  that  some  pitiful  attempts  are  making 
to  deprive  me  of  the  credit  I  am  entitled  to,  by  giving  it  to  Colonel 
Bussell,  who  happened  to  join  me  (about  three  days  before  I  com- 
menced my  march)  with  50  rangers.    The  injustice  of  this  is  known 
and  attested  by  the  whole  of  my  little  army,"  etc.* 

1813. — Early  in  this  year,  the  country  was  put  in  such  state  of 
d^ense  against  the  hostile  Indians  as  its  sparse  population  admit- 
ted oL  Block  house  stations  and  stockade  forts  were  repaired  and 
strengthened  along  the  entire  frontier,  and  the  remote  settlers 
and  feeble  ganisons  were  removed  to  the  denser  settlements. 
Hew  ranging  companies  were  formed  and  so  stationed  as  to  easily 
range  thn>ugh  the  settlements.  From  the  present  Alton  to  Kas- 
kaskia,  twenty-two  family  forts  were  scattered  along.  In  spite  of 
these  precautions,  the  extent  of  the  frontier  was  so  great  that  no 
diligeoce  in  ranging  afibrded  entire  immunity  from  savage  attiicks. 
^^Qinerous  depr^ations  and  murders  were  committed  by  maraud- 
ing bands  of  the  red  foe.  Of  these,  only  a  few  will  be  men- 
fooed. 

The  savages  fell  upon  the  family  of  Mr.  Lively,  four  miles  south- 
^t  of  Covington,  in  the  present  Washington  county,  and  four 
^ere  slain.    The  bodies  of  two  women  were  shockingly  mangled ; 
*  little  boy  of  seven  years  was  borne  away  from  the  house,  his 
^^ead    severed  from  his   bo<ly,   his   entrails   torn  out,  and  both 
Carried  away,  it  was  thought,  for  purposes  of  cannibalism.    Mr. 
<<ively'8  body  was  indecently  mutilated.    A  son  and  a  stranger 
Stopping  there,  were  out  in  quest  of  their  horses,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance saw  the  house  atta<5ked.    These  in  their  retreat  to  the 
Settlements,  bivouaced  in  a  gi-ove  6  miles  southeast  of  Fayette- 
Ville  on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  which  i)eri)etuate8  the  name  of  the 
mnrdered  family.    The  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Kickapoos,  were 
pursued  by  Captain  Boon's  company,  but  having  4  days  the  start, 
made  good  their  escape.    That  a  pursuing  force  should  be  4  days 
behind,   shows  how  incautiously  remote  from  the  denser  settle- 
ments some  families  must  have  located.    On  the  banks  of  Kas- 
kaskia, near  the  present  Carlyle,  a  Mr.  Young  and  a  minister  by 
the.  name  of  McLean,  had  a  desparate  struggle  with  a  party  of 
savages.    The  former  having  been  killed,  as  also  both  horses,  a 
single  but  powerful  savage  pursued  McLean,  who  was  unarmed 
and  on  foot%    McLean  would  come  to  a  stand  at  times  and  in  a 
menacing  manner  defy  the  savage  to  approach  with  his  tomahawk. 
The  Indian  seeking  the  advantage,  would    hestitate.    At  such 
times,  McLean  would  divest  himself  of  a  i)ortion  of  his  surplus 
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clothing,  and  finally,  the  attention  of  the  Indian  having 
arrested  by  his  cast  off  gai'ineiits,  McLean  plnuged  into  the 
swam  to  the  further  shore,  and  effected  his  escape.*  Some  mi 
v^ere  alsocommitted  on  Cacheriver  in  the  present  Alexanderoc 
On  the  Wabash,  30  udles  above  Viucenues,  near  Fort  Lamott 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Houston  and  four  children  were  killed.  In  a 
prairie  2  or  3  miles  from  the  present  Albion,  in  Edwards  cow 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Bolteuhouse  was  killed; the  prairie  p 
uates   his  name. 

Considering  the  frequent  murders  and  the  fact  that  the  ge 
government  had  made  no  provision  to  sustain  the  militia 
volunteers,  which  caused  those  of  Illinois  to  be  discharged 
the  service  on  the  8th  of  June,  by  the  governor,  it  may  be 
that  the  year  1813  presented  but  a  gloomy  prospect  for  th'eex] 
settlements  in  the  west. 

Second  Expedition  to  Peoria, — Large  numbers  of  hostile  In 
were  known  to  have  collected  auiong  the  Potawattomies 
Kickapoos  on  Lake  Peoria,  whence  marauding  parties,  i 
harrassed  the  frontiers  of  both  Illinois  and  Missouri,  were 
out.  It  became  again  an  object  therefore  to  penetrate  their  co 
with  a  military  force,  disperse  them  from  their  convenient  loG 
and  drive  them  far  into  the  interior.  In  the  latter  part  c 
summer  a  joint  expedition  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  was  proj 
for  this  purpose.  An  army  of  some  900  men  was  coUectec 
G^n.  Howard,  who  had  rei»igiied  the  office  of  Governor  of  Mil 
to  accept  a  Brigader  General's  commission  in  the  United  E 
Army,  was  placed  in  conmiand.  The  Illinois  troops  were  or 
to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Kussell ;  one  company  was  ordered  1 
Mississippi  at  a  point  called  the  Piasa,  opposite  the  Portag 
Sioux,  where  it  remained  several  weeks  and  became  quite  a 
The  Illinois  troops  were  formed  into  the  second  regiment 
Benjamin  Stephenson,  of  Randolph  county,  was  appointed  co! 
W.  B.  Wliitesides  and  John  Moredock  were  majors^  and  J 
Phillips,  Samuel  Judy,  I^athaniel  Journey,  and  Samuel  V 
sides,  captains.  There  was  some  delay  on  account  of  the  M 
rians.  who  were  beuig  collected  at  St.  Louis. 

Finally  the  order  for  a  forward  movement  arrived,  an< 
Illinoisans  marched  up  the  Mississippi  by  companies  to  the  111 
which  was  crossed  2  or  3  mile^  above  its  mouth.  The  move 
w^as  slow ;  in  Calhoun  County,  where  the  bee-trees  were 
numerous,  a  few  rangers,  who  rambled  from  the  main  bodj 
into  a  skirmish  with  some  Indians,  but  no  loss  was  snst 
except  that  a  gun-stock  was  shivered  by  an  Indian  bullet. 
Missourians  marched  100  miles  north,  on  the  west  side  o: 
Mississippi  to  Fort  Mason,  where  they  swam  the  river,  moi 
naked  on  their  horses,  wliile  their  garments  were  crossed 
platform,  borne  up  by  2  canoes,  and  joined  the  Illinoisans. 
were  commanded  by  Col.  McNair,  afterward  governor  of  Mis 
The  whole  force  was  re-organized  into  a  brigade,  of  which  Gc 
Howard  was  in  chief  command.  The  march  was  continued  i 
Mississippi.  On  the  present  site  of  Quincy  they  passed  a  re< 
deserted  camp  and  village,  supposed  to  have  contained  1,00 
warriors.  Ata  point  called  the  **  Two  rivers,"  they  struck  out 
ward  and  across  the  high  prairies  to  the  Illinois,  which  was  rei 
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near  the  month  of  Spoon  river.  Here  their  provision  boats  arrived 
0Sid  took  on  board  the  sick.  The  march  was  continued  up  the 
Illinois  to  Peoria,  where  there  was  a  small  stockade  in  charge  of 
O&ptain  Nicholas  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Two  days  before,  the 
Xi^dians  had  made  an  attack  on  the  fort,  but  were  repulsed*  On 
tiie  line  of  march  from  the  Mississippi,  numerous  fresh  trails  indi- 
oated  that  the  Indians,  gaining  knowledge  of  the  invading  force, 
-^rere  fleeing  northward. 

Being  in  the  enemy's  country,  knowing  his  stealthy  habits  and 
ttie  troops  at  no  time  observing  a  higli  degree  of  discipline,  many 
Tumecessary  night  alarms  occurred ;  they  were  paraded,  frequently 
ordered  to  arms,  and  under  the  general  excitement  incident  to  a 
constant  dread  of  momentary  attack,  guns  were  incautiously  fired, 
and  one  fine  youug  Kentucky  trooper,  wa«  shot  dead  by  a  fear 
Bmitten  sentineL    AH  this  time  the  dread  savages  were  far  away. 
The  army  was  marched  up  the  lake  to  Gomo's  village,  the 
present  site  of  Chilicothe,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  liad  ascended 
the  Ilhnois,  two  deserted  villages  were  demolished  under  the  shock 
of  its  onset,  and  burned,  when  it  took  up  its  retrograde  march. 
At  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  present  site  of  Peoria,  the  troops 
remained  in  camp  several  weeks,  building  Fort  Clark,  named  in 
memory  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark.     Major  Clu'isty,  in  the 
meantime,  was  dispatched  with  a  force  in  charge  of  two  fortified 
keelbcMiits  up  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,   to  chastise  and 
rout  such  of   the  enemy  as  might  have  lodged  in  that  region. 
Major  Boone  was  sent  with  a  force  to  scour  the  Spoon  river 
country,  towards  Rock  river.    Both  expeditions  returned  without 
other  discoveries  than  signs  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  retreat  into  the  interior.    The  army  returned  by  a  direct 
route  to  Camp  Russell,  where  the  volunteers  and  militia  were  dis- 
banded, October  22d,  1813. 

The  campaign,  though  no  battle  was  fought  or  enemy  seen,  was 
still  fraught  with  great  benefit  in  aftbrding  the  frontiers  immunity 
from  the  murderous  incursions  of  the  savages  for  the  entire  suc- 
ceeding winter.  To  the  foe  was  unfolded  the  power  and  resources 
lie  had  to  contend  with,  and  shaking  his  head  he  muttered,  "pale 
faces  like  the  leaves  in  the  forest — like  the  grass  on  the  prairies — 
tiiey  grow  everywhere !" 

1814. — ^The  year  1814,  was,  however,  also  prolific  with  horrible 
deeds  of  savage  butchery.  Tliose  fiends,  with  a  natural  aptitude 
forsnch  work,  received  additional  incentives  from  their  British 
allies.  Our  naval  victories  on  Lake  Erie,  the  recovery  of  Detroit, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  British  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  where 
Tecnmseh  fell,  which  was  fought  before  the  close  of  1813,  had  the 
effect  to  cause  the  savages  to  retreat  from  Canada,  and  concentrate 
inirreat  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Mississippi;  and 
inaraa^ing  bands  again  visite<l  the  settlements  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  committing  many  depredations  and  murders.  We  do 
iM)t  pretend  to  cite  all. 

In  July,  a  band  of  Indians  raiding  in  the  Wood  river  settle- 
ittent,  6  miles  east  of  the  present  Alton,  massacred  a  Mrs.  Reagan 
a»dher  6  children.  The  husband  and  father,  absent  at  the  time, 
J^asthe  first  to  discover  the  clreadful  slaughter.  On  arriving 
home  after  night-fall,  and  opening  the  door  of  his  cabin,   he 
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stepped  into  the  gore  of  his  loved  family,  and  beheld  their  staA 
and  mangled  remains.  Captain  Samuel  Whitesides  with  hit 
company  of  rangers  pursued  the  savages  to  the  Sangamon,  whera^ 
in  a  thicket,  all  escaped  except  the  leader  of  the  band,  who  waa 
shot  out  of  a  tree-top.  In  his  belt  he  had  dangling  the  scalp  of 
Mrs.  Reagan. 

In  the  western  part  of  Clinton  county,  near  the  crossing  of  tke 
present  O.  &  M.  R.  R.  over  a  stream,  Jesse  Bailes  and  Avife  wers 
lookmg  for  tlieir  hogs  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  the  creek  bottom, 
and  the  dogs  baying  at  a  thicket,  it  was  supposed  they  werefomid; 
but  on  approaching  the  thicket,  the  Indians,  concealed  within^ 
lired  upon  both,  the  lady  only  being  hit.  She  was  taken  to  her 
father's  house,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  died  in  a  short  time. 

In  August,  while  a  company  of  Captain  Short's  rangers  were 
encamj>ed  at  the  Lively  cabins,  a  ti'ail  was  (liscx)vered  which  led 
directly  to  the  sta-rting  of  7  Indians  with  14  stolen  horses.  When 
overtaken  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  rangers  were  rather 
worsted ;  one  was  wounded,  a  horse  killed,  and  another,  Mosei 
Short,  received  a  bullet  wliich  lodged  in  a  twist  of  tobacco  in  his 
pocket.  William  Stout,  with  great  speed,  went  to  cami>  for  mn- 
forcements.  Captain  Short  with  30  men  now  followed  the  trail  all 
night,  and  next  morning  overtook  the  marauders  on  a  fork  of  th€ 
Little  Wabash.  A  lagging  Indian  here  shot  a  turkey,  and  tb< 
report  of  his  gi  n  apprised  the  inirsuers  of  their  pix)ximity.  Oi 
discovering  the  whites,  the  rear  Indian  ran  in  great  haste  tbrwar£ 
and  all  prepared  for  battle,  in  ignorance  probably  of  the  numb€ 
of  the  pursuing  force,  and  assured  doubtless  by  their  pre\ioii 
success,  for  they  might  have  easily  made  their  escape.  They  wer 
directly  surrounded,  and  when  they  realized  their  situation,  san] 
the  death  song,  shouted  defiance,  and  fought  bravely  to  the  lasl 
All  were  killed.  The  pursuers  lost  one  man,  William  O'Neal 
who,  while  taking  deliberate  aim,  met  an  adversary  quicker  thai 
himself,  and  was  shot. 

[Note.— The  most  desparate  sinflrle-handed  combat  with  Indians,  ever  foufrhtontli 
soil  of  Illinois,  was  that  of  Tom  Higfrins,  August  21, 1814.  Higffins  was  SSjears  old,o 
a  muscular  and  compact  build,  not  tall,  but  stronerand  active.  In  danger  no  poesesM 
a  quick  and  disoerninfr  judgrment,  and  was  without  fear.  He  was  a  member  of  Journey 
rangers,  consisting  of  11  men,  stationed  at  Hills  Fort,  8  miles  southwest  of  the  preaei 
Greenville.  Discovering  Indian  f-igns  near  the  fort,  the  company  early  the  followta 
morning  started  on  the  trail .  They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  in  an  ambui 
cade  of  a  larger  party.  A  t  the  Urst  fire,  their  commander  Journey  and  3  men  fell .  8i 
retreated  to  the  fort  in  flight,  but  Higgins  stopped  *' to  have  another  pull  at  the  re 
skins,"  and  tuking  deliberate  aim  at  a  straggling  savage,  shot  him  down.  HigiriD's  hon 
had  been  wounded  at  the  first  Are,  as  he  supposed,  mortally,  but  coming  to,  he  wi 
about  to  effect  his  escape,  when  the  familiar  voice  of  Burgess  hailed  him  from  the  kin 
grass,  '*  Tom  don't  leave  me.''  Higgins  told  him  to  come  along,  but  Burgess  replied  tin 
his  leg  was  smashed.  Higgins  attempted  to  raise  him  on  his  horse,  but  the  animal  too 
Irlght  and  ran  away.  Higgins  then  directed  Burgess  to  limp  off  as  best  he  could,  ao 
by  crawling  through  the  grass  he  reached  the  fort,  while  the  former  loaded  his  gii 
and  remained  behind  to  protect  him  against  the  pursuing  enemy.  When  Burgess  wi 
well  out  of  the  way,  to  throw  any  wandering  enemy  off  the  trail,  Higgins  took  anothf 
route  which  led  by  a  small  thicket.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly  confronted  by  iiBavagc 
approaching.  He  ran  to  a  little  ravine  near  at  hand  for  shelter,  but  in  the  effort  dli 
covered  for  the  first  time  that  ho  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  wtis  closely  presM 
by  the  largest,  a  powerful  Indian,  who  lodged  a  ball  in  his  thigh.  He  fell,  but  Instantl 
rose  again,  only  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  other  two  and  again  fell  wouodod.  Th 
Indians  now  advanced  upon  him  with  their  tomahawics  and  scalping  knives,  but  as  h 
presented  his  gun  first  at  one,  then  at  another,  from  his  place  in  the  ravine,  eao 
wavered  in  his  purpose.  Neither  party  had  time  to  load,  and  the  large  Indian,  suppoi 
ing  finally  that  Higgins'  gun  was  empty,  rushed  forward  with  uplifted  tomahawk  ynd 
yell,  but  as  he  came  near  enough,  was  shot  down.  At  this,  the  others  raised  the  wai 
whoop  and  rushed  upon  the  wounded  Higginfl^  and  now  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  ensued 
They  darted  at  him  with  theirknifes  time  and  afrain,inflictlngmanygha8tly  flesh  woun<! 
which  bled  profusely,  One  of  the  assailents  threw  his  tomahawk  at  him  with  suo 
precision  as  to  sever  his  ear  and  lay  bare  his  skull,  knocking  him  down.  They  no^ 
rushed  in  on  him,  but  he  kicked  them  off,  and  grasping  one  of  their  spean  ttainist  i 
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The  military  expeditions  of  1814,  In  which  niiuois  participated, 
were  by  water  on  the  Mississippi.    The  first  projected  in  the  west 
was  that  of  Governor  Clark  (in  the  absence  of  General  Howard), 
which  left  St.  Louis  about  the  Ist  of  May.    It  comi>rised  a  force 
of  some  200  men  in  five  armed  barges,  its  destination   being 
prairie  da  Cliien.    The  notorious  Dickson,  British  agent  and  In- 
dian trader,  a  man  of  pleasing  manner  and  captivating  address, 
bad  but  a  few  days  before  recruited  for  the  British   army  300 
Koox.  Winnebagoes  and  Folsavoisns,  whom  he  was  conducting  to 
Canaaa.    A  small  garrison- of  "Mackinac  fencibles  ^j  in  command 
of  aBritish  officer,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  place,  but  being  greatly 
oatnambered  by  Clark's  forces,  they  joined  the  tieeing  inhabitants. 
Clark's  unopposed  troops   were  quartei-ed  in  the   house  of  the 
Mackinaw  Fur  Company,  and  a  fort,  calledShelby,  w^as  built.    In 
June  Gov.  Clark  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  people  tendered 
liima  public  ovation  in  honor  of  his  conquest.    Thus  easily  did  he 
win  mUitary  glory.  But  in  July  a  large  force  of  British  an<l  Indians 
under  Col.  Mackey,  came  by  wat^^r  from   Mackinaw,  via  Green 
Bayand  the  Wisconsin,  and  after  a  short  seige,Gov.  Clark's  entire 
ganison  capitulated  and  was  ])aix>led,  leaving  the  British  with  the 
Bewfort  in  much  better  condition  than  two  months  before.    Such 
tte  the  fortunes  of  war. 

In  the  meantime,  Gen.  Howard,  having  returned  to  his  post, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  strengthen  so  remote  a  i)ost  as  Prairie  du 
Chiea,  and  to  that  end  sent  reinforcements  to  the  number  of  108 
loen,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Campbell  of  the  regular  army,  in  three 
keelboat«  up  the  river.  Of  this  force  66  men  were  Illinois  liang- 
^ander  Captains  Stephen  Rector,  and  Riggs,  who  occui)ie<l  two 
boats.  The  remainder  were  with  Cam])bell  in  the  other  boat. 
Bock  Island,  where  they  laid  up  for  a  night,  was  passed  without 
molestation,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  great  numbers  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  visited  the  boats  with  professions  of  friend- 
ship. Some  of  the  French  boatmen  were  known  to  the  Indians, 
and  very  much  liked  by  them.  They  would  squeeze  their  hands 
with  a  pall  down  the  river,  indicating  that  it  would  be  well  for 
fbem  to  leave.  It  was  rightly  judged  by  them  that  the  treacherous 
savages  meditated  an  attack,  of  which  Lieut.  Campbell  was  duly 
informed.  He,  however,  disreganled  these  hints.  The  sutler's 
Hfidcontractor's  boats,  and  two  barges  with  the  Illinois  rangers, 
had  passed  the  rapids,  and  had  got  some  two  miles  ahead,  when 
Campbell's  barge  was  stnick  by  a  gale  from  the  west  so  strong  as 
to  foroe  her  against  a  small  island,  next  to  the  Illinois  shore. 
Thinking  it  adxisable  to  lie  to  till  the  wind  abated,  sentinels  were 
hunediately  stationed,  while  the  men  went  ashore  to  cook  break- 


^  WIS  railed  up  bv  It.  He  quioklv  seized  his  flrun,  and  by  a  powerful  blow  crushed 
"weakullof  one,  but  broke  his  rifle.  His  romaininfc  antagonist  still  Kept  up  the 
WMMt  making  thniats  with  hla  knife  at  the  bleedingr  and  exhausted  Higglns,  which  he 
IJttM  wttb  hw broken  grun  as  best  he  could.  Most  of  this  desperate  eng&^ment  was 
9pt^  Tiew  of  the  Fort,  but  the  ranirers,  havinfc  been  in  one  ambuscade,  saw  in  this 
■ptonly  aruae  to  draw  out  the  balance  of  the  garrison.  But  a  Mrs.  Pursoly,  residing 
iKtba  Pvt,  DO  looker  able  to  see  so  brave  a  man  contend  unaided  for  his  life,  seized  a 
^*aDd  moantliura  borae,  started  to  his  rescue.  At  this  t  he  men  took  courage  and 
■fMened  akmir.  The  Indian  seeing  aid  coming,  tied.  Higgins  being  nearly  hacked  to 
VlMs^fklotadi  frona  loaaof  blood.  He  was  carried  to  the  Fort.  There  being  no  sur- 
M,ui comrades  cut  two  balls  from  his  flesh  ;  others  remained  in  For  duvs  his  life 
?<tMpalred  of,  but  by  tender  nursing,  he  ultimately  recovered  his  health,  badly 
jMfPjw.  He  resided  In  Fayette  County  for  many  years  after,  where  he  raised  a  large 
"2*7,  and  died  In  18S0.  He  received  a  pension,  pursued  farming,  and  at  pne  time 
S  RkT'^^^Kir  ^'  ^^^  ^'  ^^^  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Vandalia .    Reynold's 
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fast.  At  this  time  a  large  force  of  Indians  on  the  main  dMvc 
under  the  command  of  Black  Hawk,  commenced  an  attack.  Th 
savages,  in  canoes,  passed  rapidly  to  the  island,  and  with  a  in 
whoop  rushed  upon  the  men,  who  retreated  and  sought  refngeb 
the  barge.  A  battle  of  brisk  musketry  now  ensued  between  th 
few  regulars  aboard  the  stranded  barge  and  the  hordes  of  Indian 
under  cover  of  trees  on  the  island,  with  severe  loss  to  the  formei 
Meanwhile,  Captains  Rector  and  Riggs,  ahead  with  their  bargtt 
seing  the  smoke  of  battle,  essayed  to  return,  but  in  the  stroiii 
gale  Riggs'  boat  became  unmanageable  and  was  stranded  on  tiu 
rapids.  Rector,  to  avoid  a  similar  disaster,  let  go  his  anchor.  Tin 
rangers,  however,  opened  with  good  aim  and  telling  e£fect  on  Ha 
savages. 

The  unequal  combat  having  raged  for  some  time,  the  command- 
er's barge,  with  many  wounde<l  and  several  dead  on  board,  among 
the  formerof  whom, Very  badly,  was  Campbell  himself,  haa  almost 
ceased  lighting  when  she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  And  now 
Stephen  Rector,  and  his  brave  crew  of  Illinois  rangers,  compre- 
hending the  horrid  situation,  performed,  without  delay,  as  cool 
and  heroic  a  deed,  and  did  it  well,  as  ever  imperiled  the  life  ol 
mortal  man.  In  the  howling  gale,  in  full  \iew  of  hundreds  of  tin 
infuriate  savages,  and  within  range  of  their  rifles,  they  deliberate 
raised  anchor,  lightened  their  barge  by  casting  overboard  quaa 
tities  of  pix)vi8ious,  and  guide<l  it  with  the  utmost  labor  down  tJ 
swift  current,  to  the  windward  of  the  burning  barge,  and,  in  tJ 
galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  rescued  the  sur\ivors,  removed  ti 
wounded,  the  dying  and  all,  to  their  vessel.  This  was  a«  heroic 
deed  of  noble  daring  a«  was  performed  during  the  war  in  tl 
west.  The  island,  in  memory  of  the  struggle,  was  named  afb 
Campbell,  but  with  Rector  and  his  crew  of  Illinois  rangers  remau 
the  glory  of  the  action. 

The  manner  of  eftecting  the  rescue  displays  the  resource  i 
courageous  minds  in  the  crisis  of  imminent  peril.  Rector's  barj 
was  first  quickly  lightened  by  casting  overboard  the  proAision 
the  crew  (^mostly  experienced  French  boatmen.)  got  into  the  wat 
on  the  wnidward  side  of  the  barge,  which  brought  it  betwei 
them  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  this  manner  it  was  guided 
close  proximity  to  the  disabled  barge,  and  held  there  till  the  i 
moval  was  eftected,  when,  after  being  hauled  against  the  wind  f 
out  into  the  stream,  it  glided  safely  away.  The  loss  was  25; 
killed — 4  rangers,  3  regulars,  1  woman,  1  child  ;  wounded  1 
among  whom  were  Lieut  Campbell  and  Dr.  Stewart,  severelj 
Rector's  barge  was  uncomfortably  crowded  for  the  wounded,  b 
as  the  force  was  large  they  rowed  night  and  day  until  St.  IjOuis  w; 
reached.  The  Indians,  after  the  abandonment  of  Campbel 
barge,  feasted  upon  the  contents  of  their  prize. 

It  was  now  feai*ed  that  Riggs  and  his  company  were  captun 
and  sacrificed  by  the  savages.  His  vessel,  which  was  strong  and  w< 
armed,  was  for  a  time  surrounded  by  the  Indians,  but  the  whit 
on  the  inside  were  well  sheltered.  The  wind  becoming  allayed 
the  evening,  the  boat,  under  cover  of  the  night,  glided  safely  dov 
the  river  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  At  St.  Louis  there  w 
gi-eat  rejoicing  on  the  arrival  of  Riggs  and  crew,  all  safe.  Mai 
fervent  prayers  had  gone  up,  many  anxious  eyes  had  eagei 

*Mo.  Gazette,  July  30^  1814 
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watched  the  river,  and  many  a  patriot  heart  was  made  glad  by  the 
final  tidings  of  their  safety. 

Still  another  expedition  for  the  Upi)er  Mississippi  was  projected 
this  season  after  the  two  foregoing  disasters.  It  was  fitted  out  at 
C^pe  an  Gris,  and  old  French  hamlet  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
Biarippi,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  consisted 
of  334  effective  men,  40  regulars  and  the  rest  rangers  and  ^'olun- 
teers,  in  command  of  Major  Zackary  Taylor  (afterwards  pi^esident.) 
Nelson  Bector,  and  Samuel  Whitesides,  with  the  Illinoisans,  were 
in  conunand  of  boats.  It  was  generally  regarded  as  of  material 
importance  to  have  a  strong  fort  with  a  garrison  well  up  the  Mis- 
Biasippi  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  The  plan  was  to 
proceed  above  the  rapids,  and  in  descending  sweep  both  banks  of 
the  river  of  the  Indian  villages,  destroy  their  com  down  to 
Book  Island,  and  there  build  the  fort.  The  expedition  departed 
its  place  of  rendezvous,  August  23,  1814,  and  passed  Eock  Island 
and  the  Rapids  unmoleste<i.  It  was  now  learned  that  the  country 
was  not  only  swarmuig  with  Indians,  but  that  the  English  were 
there  in  command,  with  a  detaehment  of  regulars  and  artillery. 
The  advanced  boats  in  command  of  litHitor,  Whitesides,  and 
Hempstead,  turned  about  and  began  to  descend  the  Rapids,  fight- 
ingwith  great  gallantry  the  hoardes  of  the  enemy  iK)unng  their  fire 
into  them  from  the  shore  at  every  step.  A  little  way  above  the 
mouth  of  Bock  river,  not  far  from  some  willow  islands,  Major 
Taylor  anchored  his  fleet  out  in  the  Mississipi)i.  During  the  night 
the  English  planted  a  battery  of  six  i)ieces  down  at  the  water's 
edge  to  sink  or  disable  the  boats,  and  filled  the  islands  with 
redskins  to  butcher  our  men,  who  might,  unarmed,  seek  refuge 
there.  But  in  this  scheme  they  were  linistrated.  In  the  morning 
Taylor  ordered  all  the  force,  excei)t  20  boatmen  on  each  vessel,  to 
the  upper  island  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  The  order  was  executed 
^th  great  gallantry,  the  island  scoured  and  the  savages,  many  of 
^hom  were  killed,  ariven  to  the  lower  one.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  cannon  told  with  effect  upon  the  fleet,  piercing  many  of  the 
boats.  The  men  rushed  back  and  the  boats  were  dropped  down 
the  stream  out  of  range  of  the  cannon.  Captain  Rector  was 
now  ordered  with  his  comi)any  to  make  a  sortie  on  the  lower  island, 
^hich  he  did,  driving  the  Indians  back  among  the  willows,  but 
they  being  reinforced,  in  turn  hurled  Rector  back  upon  the  sand 
Wbh.  A  council  of  officers  called  by  Taylor  had  by  this  time 
decided  that  their  force  was  insufficient  to  ijontend  with  the  enemy, 
^ho  outnumbered  them  three  to  one,  and  the  boats  were  in  full 
i«treat  down  the  river.  As  Rector  attempted  to  get  under  way, 
kis  boat  grounded,  and  the  savages,  with  demoniac  yells,  sur- 
rounded it^  when  a  most  desperate  hand  to  hand  engagement 
ynsued.  The  gallant  ranger,  Samuel  Whitesides,  observing  the 
inimineiit  peril  of  his  brave  Illinois  comrade,  went  imme<liately 
to  his  rescue,  who,  but  for  his  timely  aid,  would  undoubtedly  have 
"^n  overi>owered  with  all  his  force  and  mui-dered,  Tayloi^s  loss 
J^as  11  men  badl>  wounded,  3  of  whom  had  died  at  the  date  of 
hisre|)orttoGen.  Howard.  Sept,  6,  1814. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Warsaw,  a  fort  was  built  by  Taylor's  men,  called  E<1  wards, 
J^'hich  consisted  of  a  rough  stocka<lc  and  blockhouses  of  unhewn 
^^   Fort  Madison,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  farther 
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np,  after  being  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  enemy,  was  evacnted  and 
burnt.  A  few  weeks  later  (in  October)  Fort  Edwards  shared  a 
similar  fate;  the  troops  got  out  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  sustain 
their  x)osition,  retreated  down  the  river  to  Gape  au  Oris.  The 
people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  astonished  at  this  extraordi- 
nary evacuation  and  destruction  of  the  fort  by  our  own  troops. 
The  rangers  and  volunteers  were  discharged  October  18th, 
1814.* 

Thus  ended  the  last,  like  the  two  previous  exx>editions  up  the 
Mississippi  during  the  war  of  1812,  in  defeat  and  disaster.  The 
enemy  was  in  undisputed  x)ossessiou  of  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Illinois  river,  and  the  prospect  respecting  these  territories  boded 
nothing  but  gloom.  With  the  approach  of  winter,  howeven 
Indian  depredations  ceased  to  be  committed^  and  the  peace  of 
Ohen't,  Dec.  24,  1814,  closed  the  war. 

*The  aoQouDt  of  these  ezpedlUons  has  been  ia  great  part  gathered  from  Befooldi* 
Own  Times. 


Chapter  XXV. 

CTVIL  AFPAIES    OF  THE  ILLINOIS  TEEEITOEY  FROM 

1812  TO  1818. 

MeeHng  of  the  Leffislatnre — The  Members — Laws — Conflict  between 
ike  Legislature  and  Judiciary — Curious  Acts — Territorial  Banks 
--Cairo  Bank — Commerce — First  Steamboats — Pursuits  of  the 
People. 


For  nearly  four  years  after  the  organization  of  the  ten-itorial 
government  no  legislature  existed  in  Illinois.    Tbe  governor  was 
both  executive  and,  in  great  part,  the  law-making  power.  These  ex- 
traordinary powers,  authorized  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  viewed  at 
this  day,  seem  strangely  inconsistent  with  our  republican  notions  of 
the  necessity  of  co-ordinate  branches  of  government.    Under  that 
celebrated  oi-dinance,  the  political  privileges  of  the  citizen  were 
ftv  or  none.     He  could  not  exercise  the  elective  franchise  unless 
^0  was  a  freeholder  of  50  acres,  nor  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  territo- 
JJj*' legislature  unless  he  was  a  freeholder  of  fix>ui  200  to  500  acres. 
*^ose  of  the  territorial  officers  whom  the  president  did  not  appoint, 
r^  ai)pointed  by  the  governor.    The  people  could  not  elect  jus- 
'^  of  the  peace,  county  surveyors,  treasurers,  coroners,  sheiiffs. 
^its,  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  nor  even  choose  the  officers  of 
'^  territorial  militia ;  all  this  power  and  much  more  was  vested 
the  governor.    By  the  act  establishing  the  Illinois  territory,  it 
^  provided  that  whenever  his  Excellency  was  satisfied  that  a 
^orit>'  of  the  freeholders  desired  it,  then  he  might  authorize  a 
^'slatiire.    While  none  of  these  extraordinary  powers  were  per- 
ips  ever  arbitrarily  exercised  by  any  of  the  governors,  unless  it 
IS  St.  Clair,  the  people  were  all  the  time  clamorous  for  an  exten- 
m  of    suftrage.      Congress  (not  the  governor)  finally,  by  act 
May  21, 1812,  raised  Illinois  to  the  second  grade  of  territorial 
vernment,  and  further  extended  the  right  of  suffrage  to  any 
lite  male  person  21  years  old,  who  had  paid  a  territorial  tax  and 
sided  one  year  in  the  territory'  nextpreceding  any  election,  author- 
tig  such  elector  to  vote  for  repreisentative,  member  of  the  legis- 
tive  council  and  delegate  to  congress.   Tlie  property  qualification, 
ider  tlie  ordinance  of  1787,  was  abolished.    This  was  a  very 
leat  concession  to  the  people.    The  governor  was  required  to 
)portion  the  territory.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1812,  acconlingly, 
i  issued  his  proclamation,  ordering  an  election  to  take  the  sense 
'  the  people  for  or  against  entering  upon  the  second  grade  of 
rritonal  government.    The  election  was  to  be  held  for  three  suc- 
tssive  days  in  each  county,  commencing  on  the  second  Monday 
Apiil.    The  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  largo 
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majority.  On  September  16th,  following,  the  governor  and  jndgei 
having  organized  the  new  counties  of  Madison,  Gallatin  and  John- 
son, making  now,  with  the  two  old  counties  of  St  Clair  and  Ban* 
dolph,  a  total  of  five,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  publishing  their 
establishment.  By  another  proclamation  of  tlie  same  date,  an 
election  for  5  members  of  the  legislative  council,  7  representatiTee 
and  a  delegate  to  congi-ess,  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  each  county 
on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  days  of  October  following.  At  this  elec- 
tion, Shadrach  Bond  was  elected  to  congress.  The  members  elect 
of  the  legislative  council  were,  Pierre  Menard,  of  Kandolplt- 
chosen  to  preside;  William  Biggs,  of  St.  Clair;  Samuel  Judy,  of 
Madison;  Thomas  Ferguson,  of  Johnson,  and  Benjamin  Talbot^ 
of  Gallatin. 

The  members  elect  of  the  house  of  representatives  were,  George 
Fisher,  of  Eandolph;  Joshua  Oglesby  and  Jacob  Short,  of  St 
Clair ;  WiUiam  Jones,  of  Madison ;  Phillip  Tranmiel  and  Alexan- 
der Wilson,  of  Gallatin,  and  John  Grammar,  of  Johnson. 

We  subjoin  brief  sketches  of  the  members  constituting  the  first 
general  assembly  of  Illinois.  Pierre  Menard,,  a  Canadian  French- 
man, settled  at  Kaskaskia  in  1790.  He  was  a  merchant  and 
enjoyed  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians,  over  whom  he  eS 
erted  a  great  influence  and  was  for  many  years  the  government  ageu 
for  them.  He  was  well  informed,  energetic,  frank  and  houea^ 
and  was  very  popular  with  all  classes.  William  Biggs  was  ». 
intelligent  and  resi)ectable  member,  who  had  been  a  soldier  L 
Clark's  expedition,  and  ten  years  afterward  had  been  a  prisone 
for  several  years  among  the  Kicka|)oos.  He  wrote  and  published  i 
complete  narrative  of  his  Indian  captivity,  and  in  1826,  congress 
voted  him  three  sections  of  land.  He  was  for  many  years  count] 
judge.  Samuel  Judy — the  same  who,  in  the  fall  preceding,  com 
manded  the  corps  of  spies  in  Governor  Edwards'  military  cam 
paign  to  Peoria  lake — was  a  man  of  "energy',  fortitude  am 
enterprise."  Some  of  his  descendants  now  reside  in  Madisoi 
county.  Joshua  Oglesby  was  a  local  Methodist  preacher  of  ordinar 
education,  who  lived  on  a  farm  and  was  greatly  respected  by  hil 
neighbors.  Jaeob  Short  the  colleague  of  Oglesby,  removed  U 
Illinois  with  his  father,  Moses,  in  1796,  and  pursued  farming.  Dur 
ing  the  war  of  1812,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  ranger.  Oearg^ 
Fisher  possessed  a  fair  education,  and  was  by  profession  a  physi 
cian.  He  removed  from  Virginia  to  Kaskaskia  in  1800,  and  eu 
gaged  in  merchandizing,  but  ht  this  time  he  resided  on  a  faim.  H< 
was  afterward  in  public  life.  Phillip  Trammel  was  a  man  of  dis 
criminating  mind,  inclined  to  the  profession  of  arms.  He  was  thi 
lessee  of  the  United  States  saline  in  Gallatin  county.  His  col 
league,  Alexander  Wilson j  was  a  i)opular  tavern  keeper  at  Shaw 
neetown,  of  fair  abilities.  William  Jones  was  a  Baptist  i)reacher 
grave  in  his  deportment,  and  possessed  of  moderate  abilities.  Hi 
was  bora  in  North  Carolina,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1806,  and  set 
tied  in  the  Kattan  i)rairie,  east  of  Alton  •  This  was  the  firsi 
apj)earance  in  public  life  of  John  Grammar,  He  afterwards  rep 
resented  Union  county  frequently  during  a  period  of  20  years 
He  had  no  education,  yet  wa«  a  man  of  shrewdness.  After  hit 
election,  it  is  related  that  to  procure  the  necessary  apparel  U 
appear  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  and  the  family-  gathered  s 
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luge  qoantdty  of  hickory  nuts,  which  were  taken  to  the  Ohio 
Mltne  and  traded  for  blue  strouding,  such  as  the  Indians  wore  for 
'bieech-cloth.    When  the  neighboring  women  assembled  to  make 
ip  the  garments,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  invested  quite 
eiKNigh  nuts.    The  pattern  was  measured  in  every  way  ])08sible, 
bat  was  unmistakably  scant.    Whereupon  it  was  decided  to  make 
a  ^hob-tailed  coat  and  a  long  pair  of  leggings.'^   Arrayed  in  these, 
he  duly  apx>eared  at  the  seat  of  government,  whexe  he  continued 
to  wear  his  primitive  suit  for  the  greater  part  of  the  session. 
]!(otwithstanding  his  illiteracy,  he  had  the  honor  of  originating  the 
practice  much  followed  by  public  men  since,  of  voting  against  all 
Dew  measures — it  being  easier  to  conciliate  public  opinion  for 
being  remiss  in  voting  for  a  good  measure,  than  to  suffer  arraign- 
ment for  aiding  in  the  passage  of  an  unpopular  one.* 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  governor,  by  proclamation,  or- 
dered the  members  elect  to  convene,  on  the  25th  instant,  at  Kas- 
kia,  the  seat  of  government.     The  two  bodies  met  m  a  large, 
rough  old  building  of  uncut  limestone,  with  steep  roof  and  gables 
of  oupainted  boai^s,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  squai-e,  which, 
after  the  ruin  and  abandonment  of  Fort  Chartres,  had  served  the 
French  as  the  headquarters  of  the  military  commandant.    The 
first  floor,  a  large,  low,  cheerless  room,  was  fitted  up  for  the  house, 
and  a  small  chamber  above  for  the  council  chamber.    The  latter 
My  chose  John  Thomas  their  secretary,  and  the  former  elected  for 
cleric  William  C.  Greenup.    The  two  houses  had  a  door-keeper  in 
OlMminon.    All  the  12  members  boarded  with  one  family,  and  lodged, 
it  u  said,  in  one  room.    How  unlike  the  present  times !     The 
^embers  addressed  themselves  to  the  business  in  hand,  without 
^<5lay  or  circundocution.     Windy  si^eeches  or  contention   were 
'^^^heard  of,  and  parliamentary  tacticians,  if  any  there  were,  met 
J^th  no  indulgence.    It  has  been  naively  remarked  that  not  a 
'^wjer  appears  on  the  roll  of  names. 

lie  assembly  effected  a  peaceful  revolution  of  the  civil  polity 
^f  the  territory,  at  a  time  when  aetual  war  was  the  all-absorbing 
l>nbhc  question.  By  act  of  December  13,  1812,  all  the  laws 
iL^assed  by  the  Indiana  legislature,  and  in  force  March  1,  1809, 
^neral  in  theur  nature  and  not  local  to  Indiana,  which  stood 
^u^pealed  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  Illinois,  and  all  laws 
originally  adopted  for  Illinois  under  the  first  grade  of  territorial 
government,  remaining  unrepealed,  were  by  them  re-enacted. 
The  idea  manifestly  was,  that  by  the  assembling  of  the  legislature, 
the  territory  stood  forth  in  utter  nakedness,  divested  of  all  law 
nutil  re-invested  by  them.  The  enacting  clause  of  the  territorial 
laws  was :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  coiuicil  and  house  of 
reiiresentatives,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
aame."  To  the  courts  of  common  pleas  was  given  the  same  juris- 
diction previously  had  under  the  Indiana  territory.  The  general 
court',  established  at  the  seat  of  government,  besides  being  a  trib- 
unal of  oyer  and  terminer  for  jail  delivery  on  indictments  found  by 
the  gi-and  juries  of  the  common  pleas  court,  was  also  constituted 
a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  of  appeals,  to  correct  errors  of 
inferior  courts,  and  to  punish  the  contempts,  neglects,  favors  or 
corruptions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  clerks,  sheriffs,  etc.,  its 
process  running  to  any  county,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
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people.  Such  other  laws  as  it  was  deemed  the  country  iequirad| 
were  passed,  and  after  a  brief  session,  the  first  legislature  ad- 
journed. 

The  laws  of  the  territory  were  afterward  revised  and  digested, 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislatue,  by  Nathaniel  Poi)e,  and 
printed  in  one  volume  by  Matthew  Duncan,  printer  of  the  terri- 
tory, which  bears  the  date  June  2,  1815.  There  are  besides,  two 
small  voliunes,  by  the  same  printer^  of  the  session  laws  of  1815--16 
and  1817—18.  While  the  laws  are  faithfully  rendered,  the  mechan- 
ical appearance  of  these  books,  owing  to  the  great  coarseness  of 
the  paper  and  the  use  of  clumsy  tyi>e,  illy  compares  with  work  of 
the  present  time.  Many  of  the  laws  imported,  revised  and 
adopted  by  the  goA'ernor  and  judges,  were  well  drawn  but  tiie 
great  body  of  those  originated  in  the  legislature  i>resent  much 
crudity,  both  in  comiK)sition  and  grasp  of  the  subjects  intended  to 
be  subserved.  We  Avill  allude  to  some  features  of  the  territorial 
code,  now  happily  obsolete,  which  give,  by  contrast  with  the  pres- 
ent, an  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  progress  and  amelioration 
attained  in  criminal  jurisprudence  and  the  punishment  for  debU 
Thus,  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  both  felonies  and  misdemeaii' 
ors,  the  barbarous  practices  of  whipping  on  the  bare  back,  coti 
finement  in  stocks,  standing  in  the  pillory,  and  branding  with  ho 
irons,  were  the  penalties  frequently  prescribed;  besides  finei 
imprisonment,  and  loss  of  citizenship.  These  summary  modes  o 
chastisement  grew,  in  part,  out  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
It  was  but  sparsely  settled,  the  people  were  poor,  they  had  no  get 
eral  prison  or  penitentiary,  and  the  few  jails  were  so  insecure  as  t 
present  scarcel^^  any  barrier  to  the  escape  of  prisoners.  Whij 
ping  upon  the  bare  back,  besides  other  punishments  at  the  optio: 
of  the  court,  was  prescribed  in  burglary  or  robbery,  39  stripes 
in  perjury,  larceny,  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  and  obtaininj 
goods  by  fraudulent  pretenses,  31  stripes;  horse-stealing,  fir? 
offence,  from  50  to  100  lashes ;  hog-stealing,  from  25  to  39  laches 
altering  and  defacing  marks  or  brands  on  domestic  animals  a 
large,  40  lashes  "well  laid  on;"  bigamy,  punished  with  fi*om  10 
to  300  stripes  ;  for  sodomy,  from  100  to  500  lashes  were  prescribeii 
forcibly  taking  away  a  female  to  marry  against  her  consent^  wa 
declared  a  felony  and  might  be  punished  by  whipping;  childrei 
or  servants  for  disobedience,  might,  upon  complaint  and  con^ictiol 
before  a  justice,  be  whipped  not  exceeding  10  stripes.  In  all  thes* 
offences  there  were  other  penalties  provided,  alternatively  or  addi 
tioually,  at  the  option  of  the  court — such  as  fines,  imprisonment 
restitution,  etc.  Fines  were  collected  from  those  unable  to  pay 
by  the  sheriff  hiring  or  selling  them  to  any  one  who  would  i>ay  th 
fine  or  costs,  for  such  terms  as  the  court  might  deem  reasonable 
and  if  the  dehnquent  should  abscond,  the  penalty  was  double  th 
term  of  servitude  and  39  stripes.  Standing  in  pillory  was  pw 
,  scribed,  in  addition  to  other  penalties,  in  perjury,  forgery,  and  th 
altering  or  defacing  of  brands  or  marks  on  domestic  animals.  Fo 
this  last  offence,  on  second  conviction,  the  culprit  was  to  have  th 
letter  T  branded  in  the  left  hand  with  a  red-hot  iron.  To  preven 
the  common  crime  of  killing  stock  running  on  the  range,  every  one 
including  the  owners,  was  required  to  exhibit  the  ears  of  hogs,  o 
hides  of  cattle,  killed,  to  a  magistrate  or  two  f^^eeholders  withh 
three  days,  under  a  penalty  of  $10.    For  aiding  the  escape  of  i 
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convict,  the  punishment  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  culprit,  ex- 
cept in  capital  cases,  when  stripes,  standing  hi  pillory,  or  sitting 
on  the  gallows  with  the  rope  adjustefl  about  the  neck,  at  the  option 
of  the  court,  was  the  penalty.  Besides  in  treason  and  murder, 
the  penalty  of  death  by  hanging  was  denounced  against  arson 
and  rape,  and  horse-stealing  on  second  conviction.  For  selling 
intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians,  slaves,  apprentices  and  minors, 
severe  penalties  were  enacted.  For  reveling,  quarreling,  fighting, 
profanely  cursing,  disorderly  beliavior  at  divine  worship,  ana 
hnnting  on  the  Sabbath,  penalties  by  fines  were  prescribed.  Cock- 
fighting,  horse-racing  on  the  highways,  gambling,  keeping  E.  O. 
tables,  sending  challenge  to  fight  or  box  at  fisticuffs,  lotteries,  etc.^ 
▼ere  punished  by  fines.  In  1810,  a  law  was  adopted  to  suppress 
dueling,  which  made  the  fatal  result  of  a  duel  murder,  including 
the  aiders,  abettors  or  counselors  as  principals  in  the  crime. 

In  regard  to  the  collection  of  debts,  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  obtained,  which  wholly  favored  the  creditor.  All  the  pro- 
perty of  the  judgement  debtor,  both  real  and  personal  without  any 
of  the  present  humane  features  as  to  exemption,  might  be  levied 
npon  and  sold  under  execution.  The  sale  was  absolute — no  time 
of  redemption,  as  at  present,  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  realty. 
If  the  land  failed  to  sell  for  want  of  bidders,  it  was  the  judgment 
creditor's  right,  at  his  option,  to  take  it  absolutely  at  the  appraised 
value  made  by  12  jurors.  But  this  was  not  all. "  If  the  property 
was  insufi&cient  to  pay  the  judgment,  the  body  of  the  debtor  might 
he  seized  and  cast  into  prison.  Here  he  would  be  allowed  the  prison 
hounds,  extending  200  yards  from  the  jail  in  any  direction,  on  con- 
dition only  of  giving  bonds  in  double  the  sum  of  the  debt,  not 
to  depart  therefrom. 

The  territorial  revenue  was  raised  by  a  tax  upon  lands.  Those 
situated  m  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $1  on  every  100  acres.  The 
ijplands  were  classed  as  second  rate,  and  were  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  75  cents  per  100  Jicres.  Unlocated,  but  confirmed  land  claims, 
vere  taxed  at  the  rate  of  37^  cents  per  100  acres.  The  county 
revenue  was  raised  chiefly  by  a  tax  upon  personal  property,  in- 
cluding slaves  or  indentured  servants  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
^  not  to  exceed  $1  each.  The  only  real  property  taxed  were  lots 
w»d  houses  in  towns,  and  mansion  houses  hi  the  country,  worth 
teOO  and  upwanls.  There  was  levied  also  a  capitation  tax  of  $1 
on  every  able-boilied  shigle  man,  having  attained  his  majority 
*nd  owning  $200  worth  of  taxable  property.  This  ought  to  have 
u^duced  marriage.  Two  men  were  appointed  to  appraise  the  prep- 
ay required  to  be  assessed.  Merchants  and  ferries  were  licensed 
^ttl5aud  $10  respectively.  Horses  and  cattle  were  taxed  by 
the  head,  not  exceeding  50  and  10  cents,  respectiA^ely — not  accord- 
"»g  to  value,  as  at  present. 

The  entire  territorial  revenue,  between  the  1st  of  November, 
l^U,  and  the  8th  of  November,  1814  (3  years),  wa«  reported  by 
^e  legislative  committee  on  finance,  in  1814,  to  be  $4,875  45. 
But  of  this  amount,  only  $2,516  89  haci  actually  been  paid  into  the 
^Wfcsory :  the  balance—nearly  half— $2,  378  47  remained  in  the 
™w^  of  delinquent  sheriffs.  The  delinquencies  of  sherififs,  in 
theor  capacity  as  collectors  of  the  revenues,  remained  a  curse  to 
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Illiiiois  not  only  during  its  territorial  existence,  but  for  many 
years  after  it  became  a  State. 

In  1814  the  legislature  att€lhipted  to  reorganize  the  judiciary  hf 
establishing  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory.  The  United  States 
judges  for  the  territory  were  assigned  to  circuit  duty,  each  having 
a  circuit  composed  of  two  counties  in  each  of  which  two  terms  (rf 
court  were  to  be  held  annually.    The  courts  possessed  commou 
law  and  chancery  juiusdiction,  and  suits  were  to  be  tried  in  Uia 
counties  in  which  they  originated.    Once  a  year  the  judges  were 
to  convene  in  banc  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  hear  appeals  and 
revise  erroneous  decisions  from  the  courts  below.    This  arrange- 
ment   was    well    calculated    to    give    to    the    i^eople    in    their 
counties  a  more  thorough  ailministration  of  the  laws  than  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  aftbrded ;  but  the  idea  of  circuit  duty  was 
manifestly  distasteful  to  the  judges.    In  the    legislature  much 
discussion  arose  as  to  its  power  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the 
appointees  of  the  general  government.    The  judges  were  requested 
to  give  a  written  opinion  upon  the  merits  and  legality  of  the  pro- 
posed act^    These  gentlemen — Spriggs  and    Thomas,   Griswold 
beiivg  absent — wanted  no  better  opportunity  to  assail  it,,  which 
they  did  in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  arguing  at  length  the  inva- 
lidity of  the  act;  that  "the  court  established  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  revision  or  control  of  any  tribunal 
established  by  the  Territorial  Legislature;  and  that  an  apx)eal  from 
the  same  court  to  the  same  was  a  solicism.''    The  governor,  at  the 
instance  of  the  legislature,  in  his  message  approving  the  bill,  took 
up  the  question,  elaborately  argued  the  power  of  the  legislature  iu 
the  premises,  and  apparently  demolished  the  position  of  the  judges. 
The  bill  without  finally  becoming  a  law  was  by  the  legislature  re- 
ferred to  congress,  together  with  the  olyections  of  the  judges  and 
thereply  of  the  governor,  with  an  address  "requesting  the  passageof 
a  law  declaring  the  aforesaid  act  valid,  or  to  pass  some  law  more 
explanatory  of  the  relative  duties  andpowersof  the  judges  aforesaid 
and  of    this  legislature.''    Congress,  by  act  of   March  3,  1815, 
passed  "an  act  regulating  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  Uuited 
States  judges  for  the  Territory  of  Illinois,''  which  substantially 
embodied  the  provisions  requued  by  the  legislature.    The  judges 
were  required  to  do  circuit  duties  and  reside  in  their  respective 
circuits,  and  to  meet  in  banc  twice  a  year  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  court  of  appeals.    They  were  also  subjected  to  the 
regulations  of  the  legislature  as  to  the  times  of  holding  their 
terms.    The  governor  appointed  the  clerks 

In  the  meantime  by  a  suplemental  act  the  legislature  at  the  same 
session  had  abolished  the  general  court,  whose  jurisdiction  Avas  to 
be  sux>erseded  by  the  supreme  corut ;  and  by  another  act  the  court 
of  common  pleas  was  abolished,  and  county  courts  (the  germ  of 
our  present  county  system)  which  had  no  jurisdiction  for  the  trial 
of  ordinai-y  cases,  substituted.  Until  congress  therefore  acted, 
a  period  of  some  two  months  and  a  half,  Illinois  presented  the 
anomalous  condition  of  being  without  a  judicial  tribunal  higher 
than  that  of  a  justice's  court,  whose  civil  jurisdiction,  by  another 
act  of  the  same  session,  Avas  enlarged  to  $20  in  debt.  Sitting  as 
an  examining  tribunal,  to  what  court  could  a  justice  of  the  peace 
have  validly  bound  over  a  culprit  during  this  period  of  partial 
judicial  vacuum!  However,  Ave  haAC  nothing  showing  to  the  con- 
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trary,  but  that  the  people  got  along  just  a«  well  as  before  and  after. 
By  act  of  Jan.  9,  1816,  the  duties  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
appeals  were  more  clearly  defined,  and  a  law  relating  to  this  court 
vas amended  hi  1817  and  the  circuits  reorganized;  next  by  an  act 
of  June  12, 1818,  a  radical  change  was  made.  There  being  some 
obscurity  in  the  county  court  act  passed  in  1814,  its  duties  were 
more  clearly  defined  by  a  suppleinental  act  of  the  same  session. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  justice's  court  was  in  1817  extended  to 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  at  a  very  early  i)eriod  the  Legis- 
lataie  of  Illinois  fell  into  the  habit,  which  became  chroni(;,  of 
changing  and  reorganizing  the  courts  and  modifying  their  jurisdic- 
tion at  almost  every  session,  down  to  the  iuloption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1848.  Since  then  this  species  of  legislation  seems  to  have 
expended  itself  in  the  firequent  changes  of  the  terms  of  court  in 
the  various  circuits.  Next  to  changing  and  shifting  the  well 
settled  principles  of  the  law  hi  its  relation  to  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  multifarious  transactions  of  business,  nothing  is  so  i)er- 
nicious  as  the  varying  of  the  means  and  modes  of  obtaining 
redress  hi  our  courts.    Both  ought  to  be  permanent. 

Daring  the  territorial  existence  of  Illinois  three  general  assem- 
blies were  elected  by  the  people — the  council  holding  over  the 
second  term.  In  1814  Col.  Benjamin  Stei)hen8on.  father  of  the 
late  gallant  James  W.  Stei)lienson,  of  Gelena,  was  elected  delegate 
to  congress,  and  in  1816  Nathaniel  Pope,  who  took  his  seat  in 
congress  December  1817.  The  legislature  met  ever}"  year  at  Kas- 
ka8kia,but  the  sessions  were  short.  New  counties  were  established 
from  time  to  time;  in  1815,  the  first  formeil  by  the  legislature, 
▼as  named  Edwards,  in  honor  of  the  governor.  In  1815,  White 
connty  was  organized,  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Isaac  White,  who 
fell  at  Tippecanoe ;  in  1816,  Monroe,  Crawford,  Jackson,  and 
j^ope,  the  latter  in  honor  of  the  newly  elected  delegate  to  congress ; 
tal816.  Bond,  in  honor  of  Shadrack  Bond,  lirst  Governor  of  the 
State  afterward;  and  in  1818,  Union,  Franklin,  and  Wa^shingtoii 
counties  were  organized. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  curious  legislation  during  tem- 
torial  times.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Solons  of  that  period 
pondered  considerably  in  the  preamble.  By  a  law  of  Sei)teml)er 
17,1309,  to  regulate  the  elections,  all  commissioned  oflicers,  either 
federal  or  territorial,  except  justices  of  the  peace  and  militia 
officers,  were  made  ineligible  to  a  seat  in  either  branch  of  the 
gcaeral  assembly.  The  object  of  this  law  is  not  so  clear,  unless  it 
^Ji8to  avoid  a  mono^wly  of  oflicial  dignity  and  importance;  but 
^h  proscription  could  not  be  brooked,  and  accordingly  it  fell  by 
wt  of  December  14, 1814,  the  preamble  of  which,  consisting  of  3 
whereases,  is  as  huge  a  specimen  of  gaseous  buncomb  to  conceal  a 
^e  intent,  and  make  itapi>earthat  tlielaw  of  1809  was  immensely 
oppressive  to  the  people,  as  can  be  reclaimed  from  the  early  annals 
0^  political  demagoguery  in  Illinois : 

"Whereas,  The  free  people  of  this  Territory  are  as  competent  as  their 
JJ^Uc aervante  to  decide  on  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  elect  to  represent 
^m  in  the  general  a  sembly ;  and  are  too  enlightened  and  independent 
wreoognizetiie  odious  andaristocratical  doctrine  that  they  are  their  own 
voTBteoemiee,  or  to  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  their  representatives  to 
*^e  the  people  from  themselves ;  and 
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*'Wh£reas,  This  legislature,  being  composed  of  the  servants,  notti 
masters  of  the  people,  cannot  without  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  povi 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  latter  as  to  the  choice  of  their  represent 
tives,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  express  words  or  necewu 
implications  of  the  ordinance  from  which  the  legislature  deriyes  1 
powers ;  and 

"Whebeas,  The  duties  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court  estahliilM 
by  law  are  such  as  have  heretofore  oeen  performed  in  the  territoiy  b 
Justices  of  the  peace,  by  whom  they  are  also  usually  performed  in  mia 
of  the  States,  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  ordinance,  nor  any  leaio 
to  exclude  from  a  seat  in  the  legislature  those  judges  of  the  county,  ( 
surveyors,  or  prosecuting  attorneys,  that  do  not  apply  with  equal  fon 
to  military  officers  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  duties  of  the  fonni 
being  no  more  incompatable  with  a  seat  in  the  legislature  than  tba 
of  the  latter,  therefore,^'  &g.  By  one  short  section  of  two  or  three  Una 
laws  inconsistent  with  the  above  sentiments  were  abolished. 

Another  specimen,  whose  object  is  disclosed  in  the  preamble,  wi 
cannot  forbear  to  give : 

"Whereas,  Voters  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  vote  by  baUot,  m 
the  ignorant  as  well  as  those  in  embarassed  circumstances  are  therefar 
subject  to  be  imposed  upon  by  electioneering  zealots ;  and 

*' whereas,  ItiBiaconsistent  with  the  spiritof  representative  republioii 
government,  since  the  opening  for  bribery  is  so  manifest  which  slionlt 
ever  be  suppressed  in  such  a  government,  for  remedy  whereof,'' Ae. 
when  follow  the  sections  abolishing  the  ballot.  These  reasons  woal< 
hardly  be  tenable  at  the  present  time,  and  were  doubtless  false  then. 

"By  an  act  of  December  24,  1814,  "To  promote  retaliation  upoi 
hostile  Indians,''  we  find  evidences  of  the  extreme  measures  o 
defence  to  which  the  pioneers  had  to  resort.  This  may  be  difiica 
for  U8  at  tliis  time,  with  a  population  exceeding  2,500,000,  and  tl 
Indians  many  hundreds  of  miles  away,  to  appreciate.  The  pi 
amble  refers  to  the  "hostile  incursions  of  savages,  their  iudiscrii 
iuate  slaughter  of  men,  women  and  children.  Experience  sho^ 
that  nothing  so  much  tends  to  check  those  blood-thirsty  mousti 
as  retaliation,''  and  "to  encourage  the  bravery  and  enterprises 
our  fellow  citizens  and  other  persons  hereafter  engaged  in  irouti 
defences,"  it  is  enacted  :  1.  That  when  in  such  incursions  in 
the  settlements,  the  commission  of  murder  or  other  depredatio 
by  Indians,  citizens,  rangers,  or  other  persons  who  shall  ma 
prisoners  of,  or  kill  such  Indians,  shall  i^eceive  a  reward  for  ea 
Indian  taken  or  killed,  of  $50 —if  done  by  rangers  or  otbi 
enlisted  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  $25  only.  2.  That  a 
person,  having  obtained  permission  from  a  commanding  officer 
the  frontier  to  go  into  the  territory  of  hostile  Indians,  who  ah 
kill  a  warrior,  or  take  prisoner  a  squaw  or  child,  is  entitled  tc 
reward  of  $100  for  each  warrior  killed,  or  squaw  or  child  tak 
prisoner.  3.  That  any  party  of  rangers,  not  exceeding  15,  w 
on  leave  granted  make  incursions  into  the  country  of  host 
Indians,  shall  receive  a  reward  of  $50  for  each  warrior  killed, 
squaw  or  child  taken  prisoner. 

In  1810  a  retaliatory  act  was  passed  to  prevent  attome3'8  at  h 
from  Indiana  practicing  in  any  of  the  courts  of  Illinois,  for  t 
reason  stated  in  the  preamble,  "Whereiis,  by  a  law  now  in  force 
the  State  of  Indiana,  persons  who  do  not  reside  therein  are  n 
permitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  said  State ;  and  wherei 
that  restriction  is  illiberal,  unjust,  and  contniry  to  those  priucip] 
of  liberality  and  reciprocity  by  which  e.ach  and  every  State 
territory  should  be  governed,  therefore,"  &c.    The  young  Hoosi 
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State onght  not  to  have  put  on  such  exalted  airs;  but,  perhaps, 
Bbe  was  right  after  all,  as  we  find  that  by  act  of  January  9,  1818, 
lUinois  offered  the  following  premiums  for  sustained  indict- 
ments. In  section  4,  fixing  the  salary  of  prosecuting  attorneys  at 
tlOO,  it  is  provided  that  in  aildition  to  his  salary  he  shall  receive 
**in  each  and  every  case  of  felony  where  his  indictment  is  sus- 
tained the  sum  of  $15;"  and  for  other  ^'  presentments  in  cases  less 
tban  felony,  "if  the  indictment  was  sustained,"  he  was  to  receive 
a  perquisite  of  $5.  But  the  most  uniu*x::ountable  feature  of  this 
law  remains  to  be  told.  In  section  (>  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
indictment  was  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  acoused  should  be 
acquitted  by  the  traverse  jury,  the  fee  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 
wa«  to  be  paid  by  the  prosecuting  witness.  What  [lerson,  though 
never  so  good  a  citizen,  in  view  of  the  quirks  of  the  law,  the  finesse 
and  the  ability  of  counsel,  and  the  notorious  uncertainty  of  how 
any  jury  will  decide,  would,  with  the  prospect  of  having  such  fee  to 
pay,  care  to  engage  in  an  attempt  to  bring  an  offender  to  justice. 
A  singular  provision  was  contained  in  an  act  of  Dec.  22,  1814, 
which  did  away  with  prosecution  by  an  attorney,  in  cases  of  treason, 
murder,  or  other  felony. 

By  an  act  of  Dec  31,  1817,  the  territory  of  Illinois  was  in  a 
nmnuer  turned  over  to  and  parceled  out  between  the  medical 
doctors.  It  was  divided  into  the  east  and  west  districts,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  doctors  being  located  at  Carmi  and  Kasksakia, 
respectively.  The  incorporators  comprised  about  all  the  doctors 
in  tiie  territory,  and  they  proposed  and  were  empowered  to  hold 
Uiese  extensive  fields  of  practice  for  their  exclusive  use  and  benefit, 
unless  every  new  comer,  proposing  to  practice  the  healing  art, 
should  first  be  examined  by  their  board  and  procure  from  them  per- 
mission to  do  so,  for  the  sum  of  $10,  failing  to  do  which,  he  was 
disqualified  from  collecting  his  fees  in  any  court  or  before  any 
magistrate.  The  act  was  repealed  by  the  first  legislature  undeV 
the  State  government. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  cessation  of  Indian 
koBtilities,  the  tide  of  emigration  set  into  Illinois  with  a  volume 
|Uiequaled  and  strength  unabated.  To  this  prosperity  contributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  act  of  congress  passed  in  1813,  granting  the 
light  of  pre-emption  to  settlers  npon  the  public  domain.  This  was 
tbe  first  great  lever  to  move  Illinois  forward  in  the  path  of  empire, 
^or  to  this,  emigrants  in  four  cases  out  of  five  ^^squatted"  on  the 
public  lands,  without  right  or  title  to  what  they  were  improving 
by  tlieir  labor,  and  with  the  ever  harrassing  doubt  that  some 
speculator  might  spy  out  and  buy  their  homes  before  they  could  do  it 
ttonselves.  Small  and  inferior  improvements  were  of  course  the 
'^Bult,  and  prosperity  lagged.  To  stimulate  a  man  to  industry 
•nd  enterprise,  let  him  be  assured  that  his  labor  is  not  misapplied 
>Qd  his  title  is  indisputable.  Shadrach  Bond^  our  delegate  in 
ingress  at  the  time,  contributed  largely  by  his  influence  in  pro- 
^ng  the  passage  of  the  act  of  pre-emption. 

Prior  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  money  was  very  scarce  in 
^  west  The  i)elts  of  the  deer,  raccoon,  &c.,  for  which  there  Avas 
•leady  market,  were  to  a  certain  extent  a  standard  of  exchange, 
^  Hupplied  in  a  manner  the  circulating  medium.  Tliis  condition 
®f  the  country  was  greatly  improved  by  the  money  distributed  in 
^payment  of  the  rangers  and  militia  for  their  services  during 
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the  war,  and  by  the  iucreased  immigi-atiou  aft'*!'  its  close.  Besid< 
the  territorial  legislature,  emulating  the  financial  aspirationa  < 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which  had  each  authorized  a  number  of  ban] 
incor]:)oi'ated  at  its  session  of  181(5,  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  located 
Shawneetown,  and  at  the  succeeding  session,  the  banks  < 
Edwaixlsville  and  Kaskaskia.  They  were  banks  of  issue.  Ai 
the  legislature,  not  satisfied  with  this,  very  unjustly  lent  its  aid 
forcing  the  issue  of  these  banks  upon  the  i)eople;  not  only  thet 
but  the  issuer  of  the  banks  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  ai 
Missouri,  by  the  enactment  of  laws  postponing  the  collection  < 
debts  unless  the  creditor  would  receive  the  notes  of  the«e  bani 
were  thus  likewise  forced  upon  the  people.  Both  became  ban 
of  deposit  for  the  United  States  funds,  arising  from  the  sales  < 
public  lands,  which  they  used  as  their  own.  The  government  Ic 
by  the  Edwardsville  bank,  $54,0(H),  for  which  judgment  w 
obtained,  but  never  collected  ;  the  Shawneetown  bank  CA^entua] 
accounteil  to  the  government  in  full. 

This  made  money,  such  aa  it  was,  abundant,  times  flash,  ai 
rendered  a  spirit  of  speculation  rife,  which  wjis  apparently 
desirable  state  of  affairs,  if  it  had  been  all.  The  circulation  i 
bank  notes  among  a  people  largely  ignorant  and  unuse<l  to  thei 
afforded  to  the  vicious  a  nire  opiK>rtunity  to  set  afloat  quantities  ( 
counterfeit  money.  This  evil  Inicanie  so  great  that,  to  restrain 
many  of  the  best  citizens  of  St.  Clair  county— did  what  no  go 
citizen  should  ever  do — organized  themselves  into  "Regulating  ooi 
panics,''  as  they  designated  themselves,  to  visit  swift  jiulgme 
and  condign  punishment  in  the  forum  of  Judge  Lynch,  upon  sii< 
offenders  as  were  to  their  secret  cabal  proven  guilty.  A  Dr.  Esti 
of  Belleville,  was  chosen  as  their  captain.  Many  makers  • 
utterers  of  the  ba^e  currency,  and  for  other  crimes,  fell  under  tlu 
ban  and  were  punishexi.  It  created  gi*eat  excitement  in  the  comiti 
Public  opinion  soon- withdrew  its  countenance  and  condemned  tl 
order.    After  a  few  months  time  its  organization  ceased  to  exii 

The  visionary  schemes  of  banking  operations  during  territori 
times  culminatetd  in  the  Cairo  City  charter,  granted  at  the  sessii 
of  1817-18.  The  low  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ohio  and  M 
sissippi  rivers  at  their  contluence,  was  at  a  very  early  x>eriod  i 
garded  as  the  best  iwsition  in  the  west  for  a  great  and  importa 
city,  *'  Jis  it  resj)ects  commercial  a^lvantages  and  local  supply ,'' 
the  i)reamble  had  it  Such  a  city,  it  was  argued,  must  become 
vast  consequence  to  the  prosiK^rity  of  the  ten-itory.  But  this  k 
point  of  land  Avas  frequently  inundated  ;  in  answer  to  which 
was  fuither  argued,  that  as  the  ordinary  inundations  of  t 
two  great  rivers  rarely  happened  sinuiltaneously,  an  embankme 
might  be  constructed  to  effectually  obviate  the  injurious  ooni 
quences  of  floods.  The  proprietors  and  incori)oratonj  of  the  ci 
and  bank  of  Cairo  were  John  G.  Comyges,  Thonms  H.  Harr 
Charles  Slade  (afterwards  member  of  Congixjss),  Shadrach  Boi 
(afterwards  Governor),  Michael  Jones,  WaiTcn  Brown,  Edwa 
Humphries,  and  Charles  W.  Hunter.  These  gentlemen  proiK>S( 
the  following  self-executing  scheme  to  build  up  a  large  city  tbei 
l>our  Avealth  into  theh*  coffers,  and  at  the  same  time  i*ender  thei 
selves  public  benefac'tors.  The  basis  or  c4ii)ital  of  the  banking  i 
stitution  was  2000  Cairo  city  lots,  66  by  120  feet,  valued  and  lii 
ited  at  $150  each.  The  streets  were  to  be  80  feet  in  width.  As  fii 
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the  lots  were  sold  $50  of  the  proceeds  of  each  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  a  levee  to  secure  them  against  the  floods, 
iiid  to  the  improvement  of  the  city  by  the  building  of  public  edi- 
Ices.  The  residue — being  $100  per  lot — was  to  constitute  the  cap- 
ital of  the  bank,  amounting  to  $200,000.    Thus  was  a  great  city 
to  be  founded !    Could  Utopia  go  further  f    Of  course  the  scheme 
proved  a  failure.    Cairo  languished  for  many  years,  but  at  the 
present,  with  actual  capital,  the  power  of  nerve  and  muscle,  and 
flie  concentration  of  railroads,  she  is  making  rapid  strides  toward 
the  realization  of  her  exirly  dreams.    During  jthe  internal  improve- 
ment mania  of  1837  this  Cairo  Bank  was  galvanized  into  life,  but 
after  flemishing  a  short  period  expired. 

Another  Utopia  was  the  incorporation  of  a  company,  at  the  same 
session,  for  the  cutting  ot  a  canal  a  few  miles  north  of  Cairo  to 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Mississipju  with  the  Ohio,  via  the  town  of 
America,  then  in  Johnson  county,  owned  by  the  company.  Tolls, 
wharfage  charges,  etc.,  under  certain  restrictions,  were  permitted 
to  this  company ;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  scheme  was  some 
15  or  18  years  since  revived,  in  connection  with  the  present 
Mound  Ci^. 

Commerce  throughout  the  early  and  territorial  period  of  Illinois, 

and  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  for  some  time  afterward,  ¥ras  in  its 

helpless  infancy.     All  foreign  products  consumed  here,  either  nat- 

pral  or  manufactured,  were  brought  to  Illinois  ^na  New  Orleans, 

in  keel-boat«,  pushed  at  great  labor,  with  long  poles,  and  towed  at 

points  with  long  ropes,  a  process  called  "cordelli ng,''  against  the 

strong  current  of  the  IVIississippi,  by  the  hardy  boatmen  of  that 

^y;  or  wagoned  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  from  Philadelphia 

to  Pittsburg,  or  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  thence  in  flat-boats 

boated  down  the  Ohio  and  landed  at  convenient  points,  whence  it 

^^  again  taken  by  wagons  to  the  linal  points  of  destination.     A 

^P  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  bjick,  Avith  keel-boat«, 

^^  a  six  months  voyage.    But  a  revolution  in  the  carrying  busi- 

'^^  of  tlie  world,  was  at  hand.     The  power  of  steam  had  been 

^'^ilized,  and  by   Fulton   successfully  applied  to  the  i)roimlsiou 

?f  vessels,  which  produced   a  wonderful  ett'ect  upon  the  western 

l^'lntry  in  contrast  between  steam  as  a  motor  for  conveyance  and 

^^  onlinarj'  mode  by  keel  or  flat-boat,  which  inaugurated  a  new  era. 

.  tthe  first  steamboat  to  ascend  the   Upper  Mississippi,  reached 

*t^  Louis  August  2,  1817.     It  was  named  the  "  General  Pike,"  and 

^Hs  commanded  by  Captain  Jacob  Reed. 


[Of  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Ohio,  the  **New  Orlenns,"  which  was  launched  at 
«tt«burirh  in  the  summer  of  1811,  it  is  related  that,  •'  The  novel  appearance  of  the 
t^aeci,  and  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  the  passai^e  was  made  over  the  broad 
^cbes  of  the  river,  excited  a  mixture  of  terror  and  surprise  among:  many  of  the 
^tilers  on  the  banks,  whom  the  rumor  of  such  an  invention  had  never  reached  :  and 
1  Is  related  that  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  boat  before  Louisville,  in  the  course 
T  a  flne,  still  moonlifrbt  night,  the  extraordinary  sound  which  filled  the  air  as  the  pent 
ip  steam  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  valves,  on  roundin^r  to,  produced  a  general 
lArm,  and  multitudes  in  the  town  rose  from  their  beds  to  ascertPin  the  cause.  *  * 
nieireneral  impression  among  the  good  Kentuckianswas,  that  the  comet  [of  1811,  vlsi- 
>le  at  the  time  with  its  immense  fiery  tail,  and  by  the  superstitious  believed  to  be  the 
larbinger  of  war  and  all  sorts  of  dire  evil],  had  fallen  into  the  Ohio/' 

'*8he  walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 
And  seemed  to  dare  the  elements  of  strife. 

At  Louisville,  owing  to  the  small  depth  of  water  on  the  falls,  the  boat  was  detained  3 
weeks,  during  which  time  several  trips  were  made  by  her  between  that  place  and  Cin- 
cinnati. The  waters  finally  rose,  and  the  trip  to  New  Orleans  was  resumed.  On  reach- 
tng  the  Lower  Mississippi,  the  boat  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  earthquakes  which 
rooked  the  waters  of  the  great  river  to  and  fro,  and  which  continued  for  several  days, 
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The  pursuits  of  tlie  people  duriug  territorial  times,  were  mainly 
agricultural,  varied  by  hunting  and  trapping.  Few  merchants 
were  required  to  supply  the  oitliuary  articles  of  consumption  not 
produced  or  manufac^tured  at  home.  Coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  did 
not  then  generally  enter  into  the  daily  meals  of  the  family.  Ma- 
terials for  x>ersonal  wear  were  either  grown,  or  taken  in  the 
cliiise,  and  manufactured  into  garments  by  wife  or  daughter,  the 
merchant  supplying  only  some  of  the  dye  stuff  to  color  the  wool, 
flax  or  cotton.  Foreign  manufactured  boots  and  shoes,  or  hats 
and  caps,  were  worn  Ji)ut  by  few — home-made  moccasins  and  rac- 
coon caps  supplying  the  place.  Mechanics  in  pursuit  of  their 
trades,  are  seldom  pioneers,  and  every  settler  was  his  own  carpen- 
ter. The  houses,  mostly  log  cabins,  were  built  without  glass, 
nails,  hinges  or  locks ;  the  furniture,  too,  modeled  in  the  same 
rude  fashion,  was  made  by  the  same  hand.  Yokes  for  oxen,  and 
harness  for  horses,  the  ciu*ts  and  wagons  in  daily  use — without 
tires,  boxes  or  iron — whose  woeful  creakings,  for  the  want  of  tar, 
which  was  not  imi>orted,  might  be  heanl  at  a  great  distance,  all 
were  manufactured  as  occason  required  by  self-taught  artifi- 
cers.* 

oommeDoinff  on  the  mominff  of  the  16th  of  December,  1811.  They  were  severest  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Madrid,  where,  on  the  Tennessee  side,  a  few  miles  bacic  o  f  the 
river,  the  earth  sunk  in  many  places  60  and  00  feet,  oarrylnk  with  it  yreat  trees  left 
standing  erect,  producing  wnat  is  known  as  the  Beel-foot  Take.— Kambler  In  North 
America. 

*As  an  instance  of  the  ready  Ingenuity  of  the  times.  It  is  related  of  James  Lemon,  a 
well  known  pioneer  of  Monroe  county,  an  old  style  Baptist  preavher,  and  a  farmer  to 
occupation,  who  manufactured  the  bamess  for  bis  teams  as  occasion  required,  that 
being  employed  plowing  a  piece  of  stubbie  ground  one  day, on  turnlngout  for  dinner 
he  left  the  harness  on  the  beam  of  the  plough,  as  was  his  wont.  His  son.  not  difTerlag 
from  the  proverbial  ministers*  boys  perhaps,  who  had  assisted  him  by  removing  the 
straw  from  the  clogging  plow  with  a  pitchfork,  remained  behind  long  enough  to 
conceal  one  of  the  collars,  that  he  might  have  a  playing  spell  while  his  father  was 
occupied  in  making  another.  Bat  his  plot  failed ;  on  returning  after  dinner  and  dIsb- 
Ing  tne  collar,  his  father,  reflectmg  for  a  few  minutes,  promptly  divested  himself  of 
his  leather  breeches,  stuffed  the  legs  with  stubble,  straddled  them  across  the  neck  of 
the  horse  for  «  collar,  and  plowed  the  remainder  of  the  day  bare-legged,  requiring 
the  assistance  of  the  truantly  inclined  boy  all  tho  time.  At  this  day,  to  provide  fbr 
such  a  mispap,  half-day  would  have  been  spent  in  going  to  town  after  another  eol- 
lar.  and  the  boy  would  probaby  have  gained  his  polnt.--From  Ford's  History  of  lUl- 
nois. 


Chapteb  XXVI. 

OBGANIZATION    OF    THE    STATE    GOVERNMENT— AD- 
MINISTEATION    OF    GOVERNOR  BOND. 

^r  JSforthem  Boundary — First  Constitutional  Convention  and  Some- 

^ing  of  the  Instrument  Framed — Oocemor  Bond — Lieutenant- 

governor  Menard — Meeting  of  the  Legislature  and  Election  of 

State  Officers — First  Supreme  Court — Sard  Times  and  First  State 

^ank — Organization  of  Counties. 


By  the  year  1818,  owing  to  her  rapid  increase  of  population, 
Hlinois  aspiretl  to  a  position  among  the  sisterhood   of  sovereign 
States.    Accordingly,  the  territorial  legislature,  in  session  at  Kas- 
^a^lda  in  January  of  that  year,  prepared  and  sent  to  Nathaniel 
Pope,  oar  delegate  in  coungress,  their  petition  praying  for  the 
lUlmissiou  of  Illinois  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Qriginal  States.    The  petition  was  promptly  presented,  and  the 
eommittee  on  territories  in  due  time  reported  a  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Illinois  with  a  population  of  40,000.     The  ordinance  of  1787 
Quired  60,000.    Mr.  Pope,  looking  to  the  future  of  this   State, 
^cceeding  in  amending  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  in  several  essential  features.    One  of  these  was  to  ex- 
tend the   northern   boundary  of  the  State  to  the  parallel  of  42 
degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude.    The  5tli  section  of  the  ordi- 
i^ance  of  1787,  required  that  at  least  three  States  be  formed  out 
^f  the  Northwest  territory — defining  the  boundary  of  the  western 
State  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  rivers,  and  a 
line  running  due  north   from  Post  Vin<jennes,  on  the  last  named 
stream,  to  Canada.    This  included  the  present  States  of  Illinois 
*nd  Wisconsin.    But,  by  a  proviso,  it  was  reserved  "  that  if  con- 
gress shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have  authority 
to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  said  territory  which  lies 
^orth  of  an  east  and  west  line  dniwn  through  the  southerly  bend  of 
Lake  Michigan."  The  line  of  42  deg.  30  min.  extended  the  boimdary 
50  miles  farther  north.    To  the   vigilance  of  Nathaniel  Pope, 
therefore,  are  we  indebted  for  a  coast  on  Lake  Michigan  to  this 
extent:  for  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  mighty  city  of  Chi- 
<^go;  for  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and   Michigan 
^"ai,  and  for  the  lead   mines  of   Galena — all  of  which  come 
^itliiu  that  extension.    It  was  upon  the  above  quoted  language 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  which  was  declared  a  compact  to  remain 
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forever  unalterable,  that  Wisconsin  subsequently  based  her  daia 
to  the  14  northern  counties  of  this  State. 

"VMiile  the  foregoing  were  paramount  considerations  witli  lb 
people  of  Illinois,  others  were  urged  with  much  force  and  entire 
effectiveness  upon  congress,  acting  for  the  nation  at  large^    Evei 
at  tliat  day  statesmen  had  not  failed  to  mark  the  inherent  weiJ[. 
ness,  and  consequent  easy  dissolution,  of  confederated  republics. 
The  lat^i  civil  war  had  not  then  demonstrated  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  Americiin  confederation  through  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.    European  statesmen  had  entertained  no  other  thought 
than  tliat  at  the  first  inteiiial  hostile  trouble,  the  bonds  of  tiie 
Union  w  ould  be  broken  and  scatt<?red  to  the  winds.    It  was  easily 
shown  that  the  geogi^phical  position  of  Illinois  made  her  the  key 
in  the  western  arch  of  States.    The  southern  extremity  of  Illinois 
penetrated  far  between  the  slaves  States  down  to  the  main  Mis- 
6issipi)i,  affording  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  the  year   round,  aod 
skirted  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  navigable  rivers  on  either  side  ; 
to  give  her,  therefore,  a  fair  coa^t  on  the  lake  would  also  unite 
her  interests  through  the  strong  bonds  of  trade  and  commerce 
with  the  north  and  east.     Linking  thus  the  north  and  the  soutbi 
by  her  geographical  position  and  the  ties  of  intercourse,  her  in- 
terests must  be  conservative,  and  she  would  ever  exert  a  controll- 
ing influence  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.    This  view  has 
been  amply  verified  in  the  late  war  by  the  prompt  occupation  o^ 
Cairo,  and  the  rally  of  her  near  200,000  sons  to  the  nation^^ 
standard. 

Another  amendment  was,  that  the  three-fifths  of  the  5  per  ce^^ 
fund  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  api)lied  to  the  construction  <p^ 
public  works  in  other  States  carved  out  of  the  northwest  territor^^J 
should  instead  be  devoted  by  the  legislature  to  the  encouragemei^  "■ 
of  education  ;  one-sixth  of  which  to  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  ^ 
college  or  university.  These  important  amendments  were  sugf^ 
gestc^d  and  urged  by  Mr.  Pope  without  instruction,  but  they  re  "" 
ceived  the  ready  sanction  of  the  peoi)le,  and  to-day  we  ar^ 
realizing  the  full  fruition  of  his  foresight.*  The  bill  became  a  la\i^ 
April  18, 1818. 


^Nathaniel  Pope  was  aD  able  lawyer,  and  la  his  ofUoial  relatfoos  was  ever  faithful 
his  trusts.  His  first  appearance  in  Illinois,  as  we  have  seen,  was  as  secretary  of  tliL 
territory.  In  1816,  ho  was  elected  delef^te  to  congress  and  procured  the  enablinff^ 
act  for  the  admission  of  Illinois  as  a  State.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Dnitea 
States  district  Judge,  in  which  capacity  heservcd  for  many  years,  reslalnff  ia  Sprinc- 
field.    He  died  in  1860, 

[Note  —The  question  of  our  northern  boundary  agitated  the  people  of  the  sectioii 
concerned  for  many  years,  entering  Into  their  political  conJliota  and  exeroisiiiflr  an 
Important  influence  upon  their  local  affairs.  Many  of  the  old  settlers  down  to  a 
late  date,  condemned  this  striking  departure  from  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  fixed 
the  present  line  50  milcs  further  nortn.  Boundary  meetings  at  various  places  in  the 
14  northern  counties  continued  to  be  held  from  time  to  time,  showing  the  feelinff  to 
be  deep  and  wide  spread.  We  note  the  proceedings  of  a  large  meeting  held  at  Ore- 
gon City.  Januarv  22,  1843,  as  showing  the  grounds  of  complaint,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  people  to  either  belong  to  Wisconsin  or  set  up  for  themselves: 

" /Sesoloed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  part  of  the  northwest  territory, 
which  lies  north  of  an  'east  and  west  line  through  the  southerly  bond  or  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan,'  belongs  to  and  of  right  ought  to  bo  a  part  of  the  State  or  States  which 
have  been  or  may  be  formed  north  of  said  line." 

Wisconsin  was  yet  a  territory.  They  resolved  further  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
could  not  be  altered  or  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  people  ot  the  original 
States  and  of  the  northwest  territory  ;  that  as  part  of  the  people  of  said  territory, 
they  would  not  so  consent :  that  the  lines  designated  in  the  oroinance  were  better 
suited  to  the  geographical  situation  and  local  interests  of  their  region ;  that  they 
were  decidedlv  opposed  to  place  any  of  the  territory  north  of  said  line  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  State  south  of  it :  that  they  recommended  the  legislature  of  Wis- 
consin to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union,  claiming  the  line  oithe  ordinance  aa 
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In  pnrsaanoe  of  the  eiiabling  act  a  conveutiou  was  called  to  draft 
e  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  assembled  at 
Askaskia  in  July,  1818,  and  completed  its  labors  by  sigiiiug  the 
>DsUtntion  on  the  26th  of  Augrnst  following.  We  subjoin  the 
ames  of  the  delegates,  and  the  conn  ties  which  they  represented, 
a  the  order  of  their  organization  : 

St  Clair  county — Jesse  B.  Thomas,  John  Messinger,  James 
hemon.  jr. 
Baudolph — George  Fisher,  Elias  Kent  Kane. 

Madison — ^Beiyamin  Stephenson,  Joseph  Borough,  Abraham 
Piickett 

Gallatin — Michael  Jones,  Leonard  White,  Adolphus  Frederick 
Hubbard. 

Jolinson — Hezekiah  West,  Wm.  McFatridge. 

Edwards — Seth  Gard,  Levi  Comi)ton. 

White— Willis  Hargrave,  Wm.  McHenry. 

Honioe— Caldwell  Cams,  Enoch  Moore. 

Pope— Samuel  O'Melveny,  Hamlet  Ferguson. 

Jackson — Conrad  Will,  James  Hall,  jr. 

Crawford— Joseph  Kitchell,  Edward  N.  Cullom. 

Bond— Thomas  Kilpatrick,  Samuel  G.  Morse. 

Union — ^Wm.  Echols,  John  Whitaker. 

Washington — Andrew  Baukson.* 

Franklin — Isham  Harrison,  Thomas  Roberts. 

Jesse  B.  Thomas  was  chosen  president^  and  Wm.  C.  Greenup 
*®cretary  of  the  convention. 

Tie  constitution  was  not  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for 
^^if  approval  or  rejection;  nor  did  the  people  have  much  to  do 
j^ft  the  choice  or  election  of  officers  generally  under  it,  other  than 
?*t  of  governors,  the  general  assemblies,  sheriffs  and  coroners, 
^^withstanding  the  elective  franchise  was  in  a  blazon  manner 
'^ded  to  all  white  male  inhabitant^;}  above  the  age  of  21,  having 
^^dence  in  the  State  of  6  months  next  preceding  any  election, 
^ich  it  will  be  perceived  included  aliens  and  possibly  invited 
Ini^piition,  there  was  scarcely  an  office  left  to  be  filled  by  its 
breise^ 

the  electors  or  people  were  not  trusted  with  the  choice  of  State 
loers,  other  than  mentioned;  nor  of  their  judges,  either  supreme, 
cult,  or  probate;  nor  of  their  prosecuting  attorneys,  county  or 
cuit  clerks,  reconlers,  or  justices  of  the  peace;  the  api>ointnient 
nearly  all  these  being  vested  in  the  general  assembly,  which 
ly  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  j)owers  thus  conferre<l  to 
jir  full  extent*  The  language  of  the  schedule  was,  "an  auditor 
pnblic  accounts,  an  attorney  general,  and  suc^li  other  officers  of 
a  State  as  may  be  necessary,  may  be  ai)pointed  by  the  general 
sembly,  whose  duties  may  be  regulated  by  law."  It  is  said  to 
»ve  been  a  question  for  man}-  jears,  in  view  of  this  language, 

sir  southern  boundary :  that  they  disclaimed  any  intention  to  absolve  themselves 
Mnany  pecuniary  responsibility  created  by  the  leffislature  of  Illinois  on  account  of 
B  Internal  improvement  system,  etc.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 
Dommittee  or  9  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Madison,  with  full  power  to  consult 
th  the  governor  and  the  legislHtureof  Wisconsin  territory.  Governor  Doty  and  the 
llriature  gave  them  their  assurances  of  earnest  co-operation  in  petitioning  oonirress 
irard  the  end  in  view.  Out  nothing  ever  came  of  all  the  clamor.  The  essential 
ibit  was,  whether  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  confederated  States  are  ot  such 
ndiog  force  that  a  congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  annul  or  amend  them 
whether  the  former  possessed  a  higher  power  than  the  latter. 
^Bankflon'8  ooJleaffuo  died  during  the  session  of  the  convention 
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what  was  ^^au  officer  of  the  State."  The  governors  were  for  a  time 
allowed  to  appoint  State's  attorneys,  recorders.  State  oonunii- 
sioners,  bank  directors,  &c.,  but  the  legislatures  afterward  vested 
by  law  the  appointment  of  all  these  and  many  more  in  themselves. 
Occasionally,  when  in  full  political  accord,  the  governor  would 
be  allowed  the  appointing  power  pretty  freely,  to  perhaps  be 
shorn  of  by  a  succeeding  legislature.  ^  the  administration  of 
Duncan,  who  had  forsaken  Jackson  and  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  (lominant  party,  the  governor  was  finally  stripped  of  all 
patronage,  except  the  api>ointment  of  notaries  public  and  publie 
administrators.  It  was  a  bad  feature  of  the  constitution ;  it  Dot 
only  deprived  the  people  of  their  just  rights  to  elect  the  various 
officers  as  at  present,  but  led  hordes  of  place  hunters  to  repair  to 
the  seat  of  government  at  every  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
besiege  and  torment  members  for  office.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  many  an  honorable  member.  Innumerable  in- 
trigues and  corruptions  for  place  and  power  were  thus  indulged. 

To  the  governor  Avas  denied  the  veto  power;  but  he,  jointly  with 
the  four  supreme  judges,  was  constituted  a  council  to  revise  all 
bills  passed,  before  they  should  become  laws.  For  this  purpose 
the  judges  were  required  to  attend  at  the  seat  of  govemmeut 
during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  without  compensation.  The 
validity  of  all  laws  was  thus  decided  in  advance.  If  the  council 
of  revision,  or  a  majority,  deemed  it  improper  for  any  bill  to  become 
a  law,  their  objections  were  to  be  noted  in  writing ;  but  the  bill 
might,  notwithstanding,  be  passed  over  their  objections  by  a  ma- 
jority and  become  a  law.  While  the  executive  is  commonly 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  law-making  power,  here  he  waseutirdy 
stripped;  and  while  the  judicial  department  is  never  thus  vested, 
here  it  was  clothed  with  a  quasi  legislative  prerogative. 

The  constitution  was  about  the  first  organic  law  of  any  State  in 
the  Union  to  aboHsh  imprisonment  for  debt.    It  did  not  prohibit 
the  legislature  from  granting  divorces ;  and  this  was  a  fruitful 
soui^ce  of  legislation,  as  the  old  statutes  abundantly  testify.     But 
its  worst  feature,  perhaps,  was  the  want  of  a  limitation  against 
the  legislature  loaning  or  ple<lging  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Stat^ 
in  aid  of,  or  to  the  undertaking  of,  any  public  or  private  enters 
prise;  or  to  the  aid  of  any  individuals,  associations,  or  corpora- 
tions.   The  absence  of  such  most  necessary  limitations,  caused, 
her  repeated  connections  afterward  with  banking  schemes,  and. 
her  undertaking  the  vast  system  of  internal  improvement  in  1837. 
all  of  which  proved  detiimental  to  her  credit,  harrassing  ana 
expensive  to  her  finances,  and  came  near  bankrupting  and  com- 
pleting her  ruin.    Of  the  members  of  the  convention,  Elias  Kent 
Kane,  afterward  a  senator  in  congress,  is  mentioned  with  commenda- 
tion as  a  leading  spirit,  and  as  largely  stamping  the  constitutiou 
with  its  many  excellencies. 

["During  the  Bittine  of  the  convention  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiley  and  oonn-egatloa,  of  a  MCt 
oalled  Covenanters,  In  Randolph  county,  sent  In  their  petition  asking  that  body  to 
declare  in  the  constitution,  that  "Jesus  Christ  was  the  heaa  of  theBovernment,aDd  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.**  The  petition  was  not 
treated  with  any  attention,  wherefore  the  Covenanters  have  never  fuliy  reooffuiaed 
the  State  government.  Tbev  have  looked  upon  it  as  '"an  heathen  and  unbaptiaed 
government,'*  which  denies  Christ;  for  which  reason  they  have  oonstantly  refused  to 
work  the  roads,  serve  on  Juries,  hold  any  office,  or  do  any  other  act  showing  that  ther 
recognized  the  government .  For  a  long  time  they  refused  to  vote,  and  never  did  untu 
the  election  of  1824,  when  the  question  was,  whether  Illinois  should  be  made  a  slave 
State,  when  they  voted  for  the  llrst  time,  and  unanimously  against  slavery.**— Governor 
Ford's  History.] 
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The  first  election  under  the  constitution,  for  governor,  lient. 
pernor,  and  members  of  the  general  assembly,  was^  according 
Bothei^poiutmeut  of  the  convention,  held  on  the  third  Thursday, 
ind  the  two  succeeding  days,  in  September,  1818.  All  white  male 
inhabitants  21  years  old,  residing  in  the  State  at  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  were  i)ermitted  to  vote.  The  general  assembly  was 
to  meet  at  Kaskaskia  on  the  first  Monday  (being  the  5th)  of  Oct. 
foUowingy  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  new  government  in  motion. 
After  that,  regular  sessions  were  to  commence  on  the  liret  Mondays 
of  December.  Shadrach  Bond  was  elected  governor  and  Pierre 
He&ard  lieutenant  governor,  as  had  been  expected  even  before 
the  formation  of  the  constitution;  they  had  no  opposition.  Their 
tiffins  of  service  were  till  1822,  four  yeai-s. 

Govenior  Bond  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  in  1773, 
and  was  raised  a  fanner  on  his  fathei''s  plantation,  and  agriculture 
was  his  pursuit  in  Illinois,  whither  he  emigrated  in  1794.     He  had 
received  but  a  plain  English  education.   To  a  convivial,  benevolent 
disposition,  he  joineii  a  naturally  shrewd  observation  of  men  and 
a  clear  appreciation  of  events.     His  person  was  ei'ect,  standing  6 
feet  ia  bight,  and  after   middle  life  he  became  portly,  weighing 
200  ponnds.    His  features  were  strongly  masculine,  com[)lexion 
dark,  hair  jet,  and  eyes  hazel.     He  was  a  favorite  with  the  ladies.t 
His  jovial  disposition,  thorough  honesty  and  unostentatious  inter- 
course with  the  i>eople,  made  him  the  most  popular  man  of  liis 
day.   He  hail  been  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  under  the 
Indiana  Territory,  a  delegate  to  congress  in  1812,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  he  procured  the  right  of  pre-emption  on    the  i>ublic 
^wnain ;  in  1814  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  public  moneys 
*^  Kaskaskia.    After  his  gubernatorial  term  expired  he  ran  in 
^^,  for  congress  against  Daniel  P.  Cook,  but  was  beaten.      Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  register  of  the  land  office  at  Ivas- 
*^kia;  where  he  died,  in  peace  and  contentment,  April  11,  1830. 
**6  county  of  Bond  was  named  in  honor  of  his  memory, 
l^ierre  Menard  was  born  at  Quebec  in  1767.    At  the  age  of  19, 
spired  by  adventure,  he  came  to  Vincennes  and  entered  the 
^ploy  of  Col.  Vigo,  a  merchant.  In  1790  he  removed  to  Kaskaskia 
d  engaged  in  merchandising  with  DuBois,  of  Vincennes,     By 
I  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  in  various  public  capacities,  he  soon 
came  well  known.    Nature  made  him  frank,  kind  and  honest; 
»  mind,  with  but  an  oixlinary  education,   was  strong,  and  his 
Igment  quick  and  unerring.     His  industry  was  wonderful,  being 
ver  iille.    For  many  years  he  was  government  agent  for  the 
diaiis,  and  that  race  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  in- 
a^ty.     As  a  merchant,  it  is  said,  he  could  buy  their  peltries 
lialf    the  price   a    *' Long-Knife"   would   have  to    pay.      He 
A  been  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  while 
iiiois  was  under  the  Indiana  regime,  and  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
^lative  council  from   1812  to  1818,  being  the  president  of  that 
Kiy.     In  the  framing  of  the  constitution  the  qualitications  for 
mtenant  governor  were  first  fixed  the  same  as  those  of  the  gov- 
nor — one  of  which  was  (jitizenship  of  the  United  States  for  30 
«r8 ;  but  as  that  would  exclude  Col.  Menard,  who  had  been  natur- 
ized  only  some  two  years,  the  convention  clianged  this  provision 
.  the  shedule  as  a  special  favor  to  him,  he  being  generally  looked 
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forward  to  for  that  position.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  he  declined  all  further  tenders  of  office,  a<;cepting  only  that 
of  United  States  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  whose 
chiiracter  he  knew  so  well.  He  accumulated  quite  a  fortune,  bat 
it  was  greatly  impaired  by  that  kindness  of  heart  which  allowed 
him  to  become  security  for  his  friends.  In  1839  the  legislature 
honored  his  name  by  establishing  the  county  of  Menard.  He  died 
in  1844  at  the  ripe  age  of  77  years. 

The  State  legislature  met  at  the  appointed  time,*October  5tli, 
1818.    Ninian  Edwards,  the  retiring  executive  of  the  defunct 
territorial  government,  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  one  of  the  federal 
judges  for  the  territory,  who  had  also  been  president  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  both  looked  forward  to  the  United  States 
seuatorship,  and  were  not  disappointed  in  their  aspirations.    Oar 
member  to  the  lower  house  of  congress  at  the  time,  was  John 
McLean,  elected  in  the  September  previous,  in  one  of  the  most 
memorable  political  campaigns  ever  had  in  Illinois,  Daniel  P. 
Cook  being  his  opponent.    Elijah  C.  Berry  was  elected  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  John  Thomas,  State  treasurer,  Daniel  P.  Cook, 
attorney  general,  and  Messrs.  Blackwell  &  Berry  State  printers. 
Eliiis  Kent  Kane  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.    The  supreme 
court,  the  judges  Avhereof  were  required  also  to  do  circuit  datj^ 
was  to  consist  of  one  chief  justice  and  three  associate  justices. 
Both  houses  again  met  in  joint  session  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  first 
ballot  Joseph  Phillii>s  was  ele(;ted  chief  justic43  by  34  out  of  4^ 
votes  east;  Thomas  C  Brown  receiving  4,  and  Henry  S.  Dodge  3. 
For  a^ssociate  justices,  Wm.  V,  Foster  and  Thomas  C.  Brown  wer» 
chosen  on  the  first  ballot,  Henry  S.  Dodge  receiving  at  tJie  samtt 
time  18  votes,  William  Wilson  15,  G.  R.  Matheny  9,  John  Warnock: 
1,  James  W.  Whiting  1,  and  Josei)h   Kitehell  7.     On   balloting 
again,  a  new  candidate,  John  Reynolds,  afterwanls  governor,  waa 
brought  forward  and  on  the  second  ballot  electe<l  by  22  out  of  thP 
40  votes  cast.    Phillips  was  a  lawyer  of  fine  intellectual   endow- 
ment.   He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  regular  army,  and  during  the 
war  of  1812  hatl  seen  service  in  Illinois;  afterwanl  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  territory  in   plaee  of  Nathaniel  Pope.     Being 
ambitious,  he  aspired  above  the  dull  routine  of  the  court  at  tliaS 
day,   and  in  1822,  becoming  a  candidate  for  governor  againsf 
Coles,  resigned    his  place  upon  the  bench  on  the  4th  of  July,  but 
wait  defeated.    This  was  more  than  his  high-strung  nature  wonlL 
brook,  and  with  feelings  of  disgust  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  peoi^ 
afterwiiixl  quitted  the  State  and  removed  to  Tennessee.   On  the  31s  ■ 
of  August,  1822,  Thomas  Ri»,ynolds  was  appointed  in  his  place 
Brown  was  a  large,  somewhat  sta.tely  looking,  affable  man,  yielding 
in  his  disposition,  with  little  industiy  for  study,  and  few  of  th 
higher  qualities  for  a  judge.     He  remained  on  the  bench  tiUth^ 
constitution  of  1848  went  into  effect,  a  period  exceeding  thirty 
years. 

R(»ynolds,  in  his  "Own  Times,"  written  many  years,  later,  telC 
how  lie  came  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  that  exalted  tribunsJ,  tim 
supreme  c(mrt.  At  the  time  he  resided  at  Cahokia  and  had  ir= 
intention  of  visiting  the  session  of  the  legislature,  whicb-was  di— 
pensing  so  many  fat  things  on  the  first  organization  of  the  Sta-"* 
government.  He  cared  little  who  obtained  office,  and  oertaiu  ^ 
wanted  none  for  himself.     But  being  urged  by  his  frieu<lS|  K 
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them  in  a  visit  to  Kaska^kia.  Upon  arrival  they  foiyid 
excitement  and  commotion  at  the  capital,  incident  to  the 
on  of  State  officers.  In  a  few  days  he  was  urged  to  give 
lent  to  become  a  candidate  for  sui>reme  judge.  This  request, 
Bj  broke  upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  His  consent  was 
ij  he  was  elected.  His  experience  in  the  law  was  four  years 
3e  of  "  commerce  in  land.''  •  "I  speculated,  sold  land  and 
t  two  stores  of  dry  goods,  amounting  to  $10,000.''  His  first 
»f  court  was  to  him  a  ^'strange  and  novel  business."  This  was 
vington,  Washington  county,  among  his  former  comrades 
an  rangers,  who  now  failed  to  draw  the  line  of  distuiction  due 
8  a  8npi*eme  judge.  The  sheriff,  unmindful  of  the  exalted 
m  of  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  on  0]>ening  court,  ma<le  proc- 
ion  of  the  fact,  without  rising  from  the  rude  bench  in  the 
room  which  he  occupied  astride,  saving,  in  a  familiar  tone, 
ij  the  court  is  now  oi)en,  John  is  on  the  bench."  These 
ions  of  ceremony  were  not  distasteful  to  Us  honor,  for  he 
y  detested  any  kind  of  mock  dignity^  though  he  says  he  was 
gardless  of  the^^solemn,  serious  dignity  and  decorum"  proper 
proceedings  of  court.* 

ter,  another  of  the  supreme  judges,  resigned  withhi  a 
-June  22, 1819.  He  ^^  was  almost  a  total  stanger  in  the  coun- 
He  was  a  gre^t  rascal,  but  Ho  one  knew  it  then,  he  having 
i  citizen  of  the  State  only  for  al>out  three  weeks  before  he 
lected.  He  was  no  la^v^er,  never  having  either  studied  or 
oed  law;  but  a  man  of  winning,  i>olished  manners,  and 
a  gentlemanly  swindler,  from  some  part  of  Virginia.  •  • 
»  believed  to  be  a  clever  fellow,  in  the  American  sense  of 
»hrase,  and  a  good  hearte<l  soul.  He  was  assigned  to  hold 
in  the  circuit  on  the  Wabash ;  but  beuig  fearful  of  exx)os- 
8  utter  incomi)etency,  he  never  went  near  any  of  them. 
coarse  of  one  year  he  resigned  his  high  office,  but  took  care 
» pocket  his  salary,  and  then  removed  out  of  the  State.    He 

Pord  in  his  history,  writes:  "This  same  judge  presided  at  a  court  in  which  a 
Md  Oreen  was  convicted  of  murder:  and  it  became  his  unpleasant  duty  to  pro- 
■entenoe  of  death  upon  the  culprit.  He  called  the  prisoner  before  nlm.  and 
im:  'Mr.  Oreen,  the  Jury  In  their  verdict  say  you  are  guilty  of  murder,  ana  the 
you  are  to  be  hung.  Now  I  want  you  and  all  your  friends  down  on  Indian  Creek, 
that  It  Is  not  I  who  condemns  you,  but  it  is  the  jury  and  the  law.  Mr.  Green, 
Jlows  you  time  for  preparation,  and  so  the  court  wants  to  know  what  time  you 
ke  to  be  hung.'  To  this  the  prisoner  replied,  *May  it  please  the  court,  l  am 
any  time;  those  who  kill  the  body  have  no  power  to  kill  the  soul;  my  prepara- 
•d^  and  I  am  ready  to  suffer  at  any  time  the  court  may  appoint.*  The  judge 
I,  'Mr.  Oreen,  you  must  know  that  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  be  hung;  it 
ppen  to  a  man  more  than  once  in  his  life,  and  you  had  better  take  all  the  time 
get:  the  court  will  give  you  until  this  day  four  weeks.  Mr.  Clerk,  look  at  the 
,and*see  whether  this  day  four  weeks  comes  on  Sundav.'  The  clerk  looked 
ouinac,  as  directed,  and  reported  that  that  day  four  weeKS  came  on  Thursday.' 
ire  then  said,  *Mr.  Oreen,  the  court  gives  you  until  this  day  four  weeks,  at 
DM  you  are  to  be  hung.'  The  case  was  prosecuted  by  James  Tumey.  Esq.,  the 
'  general  of  tbe  State,  who  here  Interposed  and  said  :  'May  it  please  the  cour^ 
m  occasions  like  the  present,  when  the  life  of  a  human  being  is  to  be  sentenced 
r  crime,  by  an  earthly  tribunal,  it  is  usual  and  proper  for  courts  to  pronounce  a 
entence,  in  which  the  leading  features  of  the  crime  shall  be  brought  to  the  re- 
iD  of  tbe  prisoner,  a  sense  of  his  guilt  Impressed  upon  his  conscience,  and  in 
le  prisoner  should  be  duly  exhorted  to  repentance,  and  warned  against  the 
It  In  the  world  to  come.'  To  this  the  Judge  replied,  'O!  Mr.  Turnev,  Mr. 
inderttands  the  whole  matter  as  well  as  if  I  had  preached  to  him  n  month.  He 
le  has  got  to  be  hung  this  day  four  weeks.  You  understand  it  in  that  way, Mr. 
lOD't  you?*  *Ye8,'  said  the  prisoner;  upon  which  the  judge  remanded  him  to 
the  court  then  adjourned. ^' 

Ids,  In  his  work  eotitled*'My  Own  Times,"  takes  pains  to  deny  the ''silly  fabrl- 
!«orded  In  history,"  and  says  :  '*!  may  not  have  acted  in  that  frigid,  unfeeling 
tenlcal  manner  that  would  please  heartless  and  superficial  men,whogen- 
riie  and  detail  these  tea-pot  slanders.  ^  *  I  considered  them  both  [alluding 
Me  of  one  Bennet  also]  guilty,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  so  under- 
At  the/  were  both  to  be  executed." 
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afterwards  became  a  Doted  swiudler,  moving  from  city  to  d^ 
and  living  by  swindling  strangers,  and  prostituting  his  daaghtai^ 
who  were  very  beautiful."* 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1819,  William  Wilson  was  appointed  ti 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  tlie  resignation  of  Foster.^  Wilaoa 
was  a  young  man,  scarcely  25  years  old,  of  si>otle88  character, 
good  education  (though  not  collegiate),  and  fair  attainments  as  a 
lawyer.  He  was  social  in  his  disposition,  candid  and  artless  faj 
nature,  with  a  manner  i^leasantand  winning.  He  proved  a  soand 
judge,  and  presided  with  a  dignity  which  inspired  the  utmost 
respect  iu  the  bar  and  attendants.  Thus  organized,  and  witti 
these  men  to  guide  her  helm  of  State,  was  Illinois  launched  oa 
her  career  of  independence  among  the  sisterhood  of  sovereign 
States.  The  men  who,  a  little  over  a  half  century  ago,  assisted 
at  tiie  political  birth  of  this  now  great  State,  were^  many  of  them, 
the  equals  in  sturdy  virtues  of  the  heroes  of  the  BevoiutioD, 
and  the  peers  in  commanding  intellect  of  the  founders  of  any 
the  States ;  but,  without  exception,  they  have  passed  to  the  land 
of  shadows,  and  many  of  them  lie  buried  in  obscure  graves,  their 
deeds  of  greatness  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  the  busy 
throng  of  to-day. 

But  Illinois  had  not  yet  been  declared  admitted  into  the  Union; 
congress  was  not  in  session.  •  At  the  October  meeting  of  the 
assembly  therefore,  no  legislation  or  business  other  than  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  was  attempted,  for  ob\ious  reasons.  After  a 
session  of  eight  days  a  recess  was  taken  till  the  first  Monday  ia 
January,  1819.  In  the  meantime  congress  met,  and  by  resolution 
of  December  3d,  1818,  declared  Illinois  to  be  ''  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States  in  all  respects.'' 

Of  the  15  counties  organized  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
the  farthest  north  was  Bond.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  terri 
tory  of  the  State  was  embraced  in  these  15  counties.  The  settled 
portions  of  the  State  were  all  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Alton 
via  Carlyle,  to  Palestine  on  the  Wabash ;  but  within  this  arei 
were  large  tracts  of  wilderness  country  of  several  days  journey  ii 
extent ;  the  settlements  being  mostly  scattered  along  the  bonlen 
of  the  great  rivers.  All  the  vast  prairies  north  of  this  line,  com 
prising  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  State,  and  nearly  every  acn 
of  which  was  susceptible  of  cultivation,  ready  cleared  and  pre 
pared,  as  it  were,  for  the  hand  of  the  husbandman,  was  a  howlin| 
wilderness,  uninhabited  save  by  the  red  savage  and  the  prairi< 
wolf. 

The  population  of  the  new  State  for  admission  into  the  Unioi 
was  required  to  be  40,000 ;  the  census  of  1820  showed  55,211 
This  was  a  remarkable  ratio  of  increase— exceeding  300  per  cen 
turn  within  the  preceding  decade — the  greater  part  of  which  bac 
come  hither  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  Of  this  |K)pulation 
scarcely  a  twentieth  part  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  French  oi 
Canadian  settlers,  whose  blood,  by  their  long  isolation,  had  beeoroi 
freely  intermingleil  with  that  of  the  Indians.  Nineteen-twentiethi 
of  the  residue  were  Ameiicans,  and  with  the  exception  of  somi 
from  Pennsylvania,  were  almost  wholly  from  the  southern  States 
The  latter  stamped  their  peculiar  characteristics  of  manners  anc 
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customs,  in  business  and  social  relations,  upon  all  of  southern 
Illinois,  which  are  in  great  part  retained  to  this  day.    The  means 
of  education  were  extremely  limited,  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  school  for  surveying  and  book-keeping,  the  only  branches  of 
learning  taught  at  that  time  were  spelling,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic    Nor  were  the  latter  generally  taught,  or  without  price. 
Professional  men  came  almost  invariably  from  abroad,  unless  they 
were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who,  at  that  day,  more  than  perhaps 
at  the  present,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  entered  at 
once  upon  their  sacred  calling  without  other  preparations  than  a 
diligent  reading  of  the  scriptures — the  free  quotation  of  which, 
often  without  point  or  application,  and  their  vehement  exhorta- 
tions being  about  all  that  was  expected  of  them  by  the  ]>eople. 

In  his  message  to  the  general  assembly,  .January,  1819,  Governor 
Bond  reported  the  treasury  of  the  new  State  in  an  embarrassed 
condition,  and  advised  a  temporary  loan.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  State,  due  December  Ist,  1818,  was  reported  by  the  auditor 
at $7,510  44,  part  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  delinquent  col- 
lectors, while  for  still  another  part,  the  sheriffs  of  St.  Clair  and 
Gallatin  counties  had  refused  to  receive  the  warrants.  A  tempo- 
rary loan  of  $25,000  was  therefore  authorized  b^^  the  legislature. 
The  governor  also  advised  a  revision  and  moditication  of  the  ter- 
ritorial laws  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  penalties  whereof 
were  unnecessarily  severe.  But  this  the  legislature  did  not  view 
in  the  same  light,  and  no  amelioration  in  the  barbarous  penalties 
of  the  territorial  code  was  made.  They  were  re-enacted  verbatim 
(the  enacting  clause  alone  being  changed  to  conform  to  the  new 
gOTernnient),  with  all  the  whippings,  the  stocks  and  pillory,  and 
death  by  hanging  for  rape,  arson,  horse-stealing,  etc.,  left  int^ict. 
They  were,  however,  modified  at  the  session  of  1821 ;  and  not  only 
the  criminal  code,  but  all  the  standard  laws  were  regularly  altered 
at  every  session  down  to  the  revision  of  1827.* 

The  hailding  of  jails  and  a  penitenitary  was  also  recommended 

"J  the  governor ;  so  also  the  leasing  of  the  school  sections — the 

Proceeds  to  be  expended  for  education,  and  those  from  the  to>vn- 

^^ip  of  seminary  lands,  to  be  reserved  for  subsequent  use.    The 

^Vemor  also  recommended  at  that  early  day,  the  taking  of  some 

^^ps  toward  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal, 

*  Vork  which  was  not  accomplished,  however,  for  thirty  years 

j^ter,  but  through  which,  at  this  writing,  by  the  enterprise  of  Chi- 

!^go,  the  limpid  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  course  their  way  to  the 

^^nlf  of  Mexico. 

^.^^  The  legislature  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  State  officers  as  follows : 
^^vemor  and  snpreme  judges,  $1000  each;  auditor,  $700;  sec- 
^^etary  of  State,  $600 ;  treasurer,  $500 ;  payable  quarterly  out  of 
^he  State  treasury.  The  per  diem  compensation  allowed  to  mem- 
\)er8  of  the  legislature,  and  also  to  the  delegates  who  framed  the 
^institution,  was  $4,  and  to  each  of  the  presiding  officers  $5. 

The  State  revenue  was  chiefly  raised  by  a  tax  upon  lands  owned 
l)y  non-residents,  which  at  an  early  day  fell  almost  wholly  upon 
the  military  tract  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  while 

**'  For  a  lonir  time  the  rufe  for  amendlnfir  and  altering  was  soirreat,  that  it  was  said  to 
be  a  cood  tbinff  that  the  Holy  Soripturesdid  not  have  to  come  before  the  legislature,  for 
that  oody  would  be  certain  to  alter  or  amend  them,  so  that  no  one  could  tell  what  waa 
or  was  not  tbe  word  of  God,  any  more  than  coul^  be  told  what  was  or  was  not  the  law 
of  the  State.**— V^nTs  Hlitory  Ul. 
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the  county  revenues  were  raised  by  a  tax  on  personal  proper^i? 
including  slaves  or  indentured  servants,  and  by  a  resident  laot'] 
tax.    Unlike  as  at  present,  the  valuation  of  lands  were  then  fixal^ 
by  law,  in  three  classes,  of  $2,  $3  and  $4  per  acre,  respecdvdj*  , 
The  levies  of  taxes  were  made  according  to  the  estimates  of  tM  ■ 
sums  requii^ed  to  defray  accruing  expenses,  either  State  or  county. 
Non-residents  were  requii'ed    to  enter  their  lands   for  taxatiot 
directly  with  the  auditor,  under  oath  as  to  class }  and  the  taxei 
on  their  lands  were  payable  dii-ectly  to  this  oflftcer.    The  collection 
of  the  State  revenue  on  delinquent  lands  was  enforced  by  sending 
lists  thereof  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties  where  situated  to  be  ex* 
posed  at  public  sale.    The  i>enalty  for  failure  of  pa^'meut  was 
three  timers  the  tax  imposed  and  costs. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  legislation  of  the  times  was  the  mak- 
ing of  important  public  improvements  hy  means  of  private  lot- 
tery schemes.  Thus,  the  navigation  of  the  Big  Wabash  at  the 
Gmnd  liapids,  near  Palmyra,  by  the  digging  of  a  canal,  wag 
to  be  a<;complished  by  a  lottery.  Perhaps  a  sui^erfluous  provision 
in  the  law  was,  that  the  oveqilus  of  any  moneys  arising  from  the 
scheme,  should,  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  be  laid  out  in 
further  improvements.  Other  like  schemes  had  for  their  object 
the  drainage  of  ponds  in  the  American  Bottom,  the  building  of 
levees,  and  the  reclamation  of  lands;  all  of  them  most  worthy 
objects,  butj  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  means  pro>ided 
were  very  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends.  The 
session  of  1819,  was  the  last  ever  held  at  the  ancient  village  of 
Kaskaskia. 

We  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  legislature,  during  the  latter 
years  of  territorial  existence,  granted  charters  to  several  banks. 
Prior  to  that,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  had  each  a  large  number  in  oper- 
ation. Missouri  also  authorized  two  at  St.  Louis.  The  result  was 
that  paper  money  became  very  abundant,  times  flush,  credit  un- 
limited, the  throng  of  immigrants,  all  with  more  or  less  means  to 
invest  large,  and  property  rose  rapidly  in  value.  A  spirit  of  spec- 
ulation became  rife.  Towns  were  numerously  platted,  lots  pur- 
chased on  credit,  houses  built  on  promises,  government  lands 
entered  in  large  quantities — the  price  at  the  time  being  $2  per 
acre,  one-fourth  cash  (the  pai)er  money  of  the  banks  iSeing  re- 
ceived at  the  land  offices,  which  also  deposited  with  the  bank), 
and  three-fourths  on  5  years  time,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  for 
noif-payment  at  maturity  of  contracts.  Everybody  invested  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  credit,  with  the  confident  expectation  of 
realizing  a  handsome  advance  before  the  expiration  of  his  credit, 
from  the  coming  immignint.  The  merchants,  ever  enterprising, 
bought  va4st  quantities  of  goods  on  time,  transported  hither  by  the 
increased  facilities  of  steam  navigation,  while  the  ready  credit 
obtained  at  the  stores,  begot  extravagance  among  the  people. 
Everybody  was  inextricably  in  debt  to  everybody. 

By  1819,  it  became  •  apparent  that  a  day  of  reckoning  would 
approach  before  their  dreams  of  fortune  could  be  realized.  Banks 
everywhere  began  to  waver,  paper  money  became  depreciated, 
while  gold  and  silver  were  driven  out  of  circulation  by  the  irre- 
deemable currency.  The  legislature,  at  its  session  of  1819,  sought 
to  bolster  up  tlie  times,  or  stem  the  tide  of  approaching  disaster, 
b^  incorporating  a  new  Bant  of  Illinois,  a  monster  concern,  with 
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ipltal  of  #2,000,000;  stock  was  divided  into  shares  of  $100, 
jb  migbt  be  subscribed  by  corpomtions  or  individuals,  the 
«  reserving  the  right  to  take  part  or  all  that  shouhl  remain,  as 
oonditdon  of  the  treasury  might  warrant,  whenever  the  legisla- 
j  shoold  deem  it  proper  to  do  so.  The  charter  was  to  run  27 
PS.  When  15  percent  of  the  stock  was  paid  in,  it  was  to  go 
>  operation.  The  total  amount  of  its  debts  was  never  to  exceed 
fie  the  amount  of  paid  up  stock,  beyond  which  officers  were  to 
ome  liable  individually.  It  might  deal  in  specie,  exchange,  or 
)er  pledged  by  goods  sold,  or  goods  which  might  be  the  pro- 
ds of  its  lands.  This  last  was  a  very  objectionable  feature. 
oks  were  opened  for  subscription  in  divers  towns,  but  not  a  dol- 

of  stock  was  ever  taken,  and  it  utterly  failed  to  meet  the 
igency  of  the  times. 

By  1820,  the  banks  of  neighboring  States  were  broken,  and  those 
Illinois  suspended ;  sp<*cie  had  tied  the  country- ;  immfgrants 
me  as  moneyless  as  were  those  who  had  looked  forward  to  their 
ell  filled  purses ;  pai>er  towns  failed  to  grow  into  flourishing  vil- 
ges;  trade  flagged;  there  was  no  commerce  to  bring  money  into 
le  country;  real  estate  was  unsaleable;  while  contracts  wildly 
itered  into,  matured.  As  the  folly  of  the  people  became  appar- 
nt,  rain  stared  them  hi  the  face.  Enormous  sacrifices  of  property 
nder  prospective  executions  must  ensue,  unless  some  scheme  for 
filief  could  be  devised.  In  August,  1820,  a  new  legislature  Avas 
lected.  The  genius  of  this  body  was  invoked  on  the  behalf  of 
he  emharassed  people.  At  its  session  of  1820-21,  it  willingly 
ddr^sed  itself  to  this  work,  and  evolved  the  "  Illinois  State 
Jank''  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars,  based  entirely  ui»on 
be  credit  of  the  State. 

The  bills  of  this  bank,  issued  in  from  $1  to  $20  notes,  were,  by 
«cti<m  12,  directed  to  be  loaned  to  the  people  m  sums  of  $100  on 
wnonal  security,  deemed  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  boanl,  good 
«d sufficient;  and  all  sums  over  $100 — not  to  exceed  $1,000  to 
«yone  borrower— on  real  estate  security  of  double  value.  In- 
west  was  six  per  cent  To  bring  the  bank  nearer  to  the  people, 
another  bank  was  located  at  Vandalia  with  branches  well  distrib- 
*«d— at  Edwardsville,  Brownsville,  Shawneetown  and  the  county 
^t  of  Edwards  county — the  State,  for  the  convenieuee  of  the 
^iblic,  \mug  apportioned  into  4  bank  districts.  Each  county  was 
tttitleil  to  a  director,  who  with  the  bank  officers,  were  all  elected 
rthelegislature.  Tlie  notes  weremade  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
*te  and  county  taxes,  costs  and  fees,  and  the  salaries  of  the  pub- 
'  officers  were  payable  in  them.  They  were  also  made  a  species 
legal  tender^  for  unless  an  execution  creditor  endorsed  his  exe- 
Kon  "The  bdls  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  or  either  of  the 
inches,  will  be  received  in  discharge  of  this  execution,"  the  de- 
Idant  was  entitled  to  three  years  stay  by  replevy  and  i»ersonal 
inrity,  a  most  unjust  feature.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
Te  onlered  to  be  issued  immediately,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
ipective  districts  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  thereof.  When 
)  banks  commenced  oi)eration,  every  one  who  was  able  to  fur- 
fa  security,  borrowed  his  $l(K),'and  those  wjth  lands  unencum- 
ed,  took  their  $1000  on  mortgages ;  and  as  both  officers  and 
Motors  were  mostly  i>olitician8  looking  forward  to  place  or  polit- 
advancement,  few  apx)licants,  it  has  been  inferred,  were  denied 
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or  had  tbeir  eiidorsers  closely  scrutinized  5  tlius  the  $300,000  w 
soou  absorbed  by  the  peoi>le,  and  little  of  it  was  ever  paid  bfl 
Mauy  of  those  who  received  acconiiuodations,  regarded  it  th)m 
start  as  "  so  much  cleai*  gain,''  and  neither  did  nor  intended  to  p 
al though  at  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  the  currency  it  1 
not  ditti(*ult  to  do  so. 

The  issues  bore  2  per  cent  annual  interest,  and  were  redeenui 
by  the  State  in  10  years  time,  which  constitute  them  in  factb 
of  credit,  whose  emission  is  inimical  to  the  constitution  of  1 
United  States.*  About  this  i>oint,  no  trouble  was  made  howe^ 
other  thau  that  the  council  of  revision  pointed  out  this  amo 
other  objections  to  the  bill ;  but  it  wa«  promptly  passed  notwi 
standing.  Although  no  provision  was  made  for  the  conversion 
the  notes  into  specie  at  any  time,  it  was,  nevertheless,  confiden 
believed  that  the  bills  would  keep  at  par  with  gold  and  silver,  fl 
oiu'  delegation  in  congress  was  gravely  instnicted  to  use  tli 
utmost  exertion  to  i)ro(»/ure  them  to  be  miide  receivable  at  the  la 
otticcij  in  this  Stat.e.  "  When  this  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote 
the  senate,  the  old  French  lieutenant-govemor.  Colonel  Mena 
presiding  over  that  body,  did  up  the  business  as  follows :  Gent 
men  of  de  senate,  it  is  moved  and  seconded  dat  de  notes  of  < 
bank  be  made  land  ofi&ce  money.  All  in  favor  of  dat  motion  fl 
aye ;  all  against  it,  say  no.  It  is  decided  in  de  affirmative.  A 
now,  gentlemen,  I  bet  you  $100  he  never  he  made  land  office  motiqi 
Siu'h  proved  to  be  the  fact. 

The  legislature  were  not  unadvised  of  their  infatuation.  Jol 
McLean,  subsequently  a  senator  in  congress,  was  speaker  ' 
the  house.  He  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  his  power 
a  forcible  debat<ir  was  justly  dreiuled  by  the  bank  men.  It 
rulable  to  debate  all  important  bills  in  comnuttee  of  tlie  who! 
that  the  speaker  may  paiticipate.  To  avoid  an  arraignment! 
their  bantling  by  him,  the  bank  majority  resorted  to  the  trick  j 
refusing  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole.  Burning  with  indi 
nation  at  such  treatment,  he  promptly  resigned  the  speakerdu 
and  taking  the  floor,  denounced  in  se^ithing  terms  the  ex])eu8i 
folly  of  the  scheme,  i)resaged  the  injurious  results  which  mv 
inevitably  flow  from  its  passage,  involving  creditors  in  ruin  « 
the  State  in  bankruptcy.  But  it  was  pre-determined  to  pass  t 
bill,  which  was  done  over  the  veto  by  the  requisite  majority.  T 
issues  of  the  bank  did  not  long  remain  at  par ;  a^  their  wortliki 
ness  became  apparent,  good  money  was  driven  out  of  circnlatk 
This  was  particularly  so  with  small  coins,  and  it  became  so  di 
cult  to  make  change  that  bills  had  to  be  cut  in  two.  By  vario 
steps,  they  depreciated  to  25  cents  on  the  dollar;  and  with  tl 
worthless  State  cuirency  were  the  i)eople  ciu*sed  for  a  period  i 
ceeding  four  years.  By  the  year  1824,  the  depreciation  hadt 
eflect  to  almost  impede  the  wheels  of  government.  The  oidini 
revenue  for  State  purposes,  amounting  to  some  #30,000  auDOfll 
wasraisedbya  tax  on  lands  belonging  to  non-resident8 ;  the  ezp 
ditiures  in  good  money  equaled  the  revenue.  As  taxes  might 
paid  in  bills  of  the  State  bank,  non-re^sidents,  as  well  as  resideu 
availed  themselves  of  the  depreciated  cui-rency  for  this  purpo 
Taxes  from  non-residents  were  collected  biennially — an  unfairi 
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tflge  over  residents  whose  tax  went  into  the  county  treasuries. 
the  latter,  in  many  instances,  resorteil  to  the  artifice  of  listing 
lAods  in  the  names  of  unknown  or  fictitious  persons  sup- 
§OBed  to  be  non-residents,  gaining  thus  the  same  advantages, 
^vkich  was  a  prolific  source  of  injury  to  many  counties.  While 
Oe  State  thus  nominally  received  its  full  revenue,  it  was  in  point 
if  fact  worth  only  one-fourth,  or  one-thinl,  as  much  as  good  money. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  legislatinre,  the  depaitment  of  the 
gDremment  that  had  made  the  bills  a  quasi  legal-tender  which  an 
execntion  cr^itor  was  comx)elled  to  take  or  wait  three  years  for 
his  pay — than  which  nothing  could  be  more  unjust— hesitated  not 
to  commit  the  enormity  of  voting  themselves,  the  State  ofiicials, 
judges,  and  for  other  expenses,  their  per  diem  compensation,  sala- 
ries, etc,  in  treble  the  amount  of  auditor's  warrants,  rated  with  the 
depreciated  stuff  to  equal  in  value  good  money.  Thus  while  the 
ordinary  exx>enses  of  the  State  government  were  $30,CH)0  annually, 
by  these  practics  they  were  swollen  to  890,(100,  whieli  the  tax-i)a5'- 
ew  had  ultimately  to  foot.  Never  was  law  more  dishonorable. 
With  such  exam])les  from  their  law  makers,  what  wouhl  have  lKH>n 
Uie moral  effect  ni)on  the  people  had  they  be^n  influenced  by  them. 
Aenimb  was,  however,  thro>\ii  to  the  latter.  It  was  enacted  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  debtors — the  larger  class,  but  again 
most  mijnstly  to  the  creditors — authorizing  the  rendering  of  judg- 
ments against  them  for  only  one-third  of  their  debts,  and  exempting, 
by  another  act,  all  real  property,  other  than  mortgaged  lands,  "from 
liability  to  sjitisfy  judgments  for  said  debts.'' 

This  banking  folly,  not  to  characterize  it  worse,  is  said  to  have 
C08t  the  State,  first  and  last,  during  the  ten  years  for  which   its 
charter  was  to  run,  the  full  amount  of  the  authorized  issue,  $500,- 
000,  though  #300,(KK)  was  all  that  was  ever  actually  issued.    Its 
pmiioious  influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  and 
it«  damaging  effects  ui)on  the  revenue,  became  speedily  so  palpa- 
ble that  no  legislature  iK)ssessed  hardihoo<l  enough  to  encounter 
tte  pnblic   resentment  by  proiK)sing  that  the  State   issue  the 
"Mnaiming  8200,  000  ])rovided  for  in  the  chaiter.     Still  issuing 
JJ'ditor's  warrants  and  paying  them  out  at  $3  for  $1  to  defmy 
%te  expenses  generally,  as  authorized  by  the  legislature,  was 
?8uitely  worse.    In  1825,  the  State  thus  paid  out  8107,000  in  au- 
'tor's  warranto  when  its  ordinary  annual  ex]>enses  in  go<Hl  money 
Quid  not  at  the  uttermost  have  exceeded  $.'i5,0(K).     This  was 
(nivalent  to  borrowing  money  at  200  per  centum  interest — a  most 
linous  iK)licy  if  well  followtMl. 

The  current  exixjnses  of  the  principal  bank  for  the  year  1824, 
:ceeiled  the  discounts  by  $2,403  90.  Without  ever  meeting  the 
ud  exjHictations  of  its  frienas — unless  it  was  in  the  contrivance 

robbing  the  crwlitor  cla.ss  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the 
jbtor  class — without  obsening  any  of  its  promises,  the  old  bank, 
frightful  source  of  legislation  all  its  life,  lingered  out  the  allotted 
me  of  charter,  and  was*  finally  wound  up  by  the  State  in  1831. 
Ills  was  done  by  means  of  the  '*  VViggins  loan"  of  $100,000, 
hirh  gave  to  the  State  the  requisite  funds.  This  loan  w^as  for 
long  time  unpopular  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  whei'e  it 
as  currently  believed,  it  is  said,  that  the  State  was  sold  to  Wig- 
ins.  It  has  been  asserted  tliat  if  the  State  had  originally 
ssumed  directly  and  gratiutously  the  obligations  of  the  clamorous 
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debtors,  it  would  have  proved  less  expensive  to  the  treasmy;  c 
tainly  less  injurioiis  to  its  credit. 

At  the  session  of  1821,  the  counties  of  Greene,  Fayette,  Mo 
gomery,  Lawrence,  Hamilton,  Sangamon  and  Pike,  the  lat 
including  all  the  State  north  and  west  of  the  Illinois  river  a 
wh^t  is  now  Cook,  were  established.  Applications  for  the  aath> 
ity  to  form  new  counties  x>onred  in  so  rapidly  that  the  legislati 
provided  for  12  weeks  publication  of  their  intentions  before  t 
][>etitions  of  parties  would  in  future  be  entertained.  A  joint  ret 
lution  was  passed  requesting  of  Kentucky  concurrent  juiisdicdt 
on  the  Ohio  river,  so  far  as  the  same  forms  a  common  boundaiy 
both  States,  which  has  been  conceded  by  that  State. 


Chapter  XXVIL 

828-1826— ADMINISTRA.TION  OF  GOVEBNOE  COLES. 

ttume  of  Slavery  in  Illinois  from  its  earliest  date — Indentured 
laves — Black  Laws — Kidnapping — Life  and  Character  of  Oov. 
^ohs^The  effort  to  make  Illinois  a  Slave  State  in  1824. 


lie  general  election  of  Angast,  1822,  resalted  in  the  choice  of 
jrard  Coles  as  governor,  by  a  plurality  of  votes  over  his  prin- 
il  opponent,  Joseph  Phillips,  then  chief  justice  of  the  State, 
sre  were  two  other  candidates  in  the  field,  Thomas  C.  Brown, 
Miate  jnstice  of  the  snpreme  court,  and  Major  General  James 
Sfoore,  of  the  State  militia.  Adolphus  Frederick  Hubbard  was 
'.ted  lieutenant  governor.  The  other  candidates  for  lieutenant 
mior  were  James  Lemon,  jr.,  John  G.  Loften,  Wm.  Pine,  and 
nee  A.  Peaco<5k. 

nto  this  election  the  question  of  slavery  entered  to  a  very  con- 
irable  extent.  Coles  and  Moore  being  anti,  and  Phillips  and 
>wn  pro-slavery.  The  country  had  but  just  emerged  from  the 
fry  contest  over  that  subject  as  connected  with  the  admission 
ffissouri  into  the  Union,  in  which  our  senators  in  congress, 
isrs.  Edwards  and  Thomas,  had  taken  a  leading  part,  being  the 
inators  of  the  compromise  line  of  30  degress  and  30  minutes, 
le  our  member  of  the  House,  Daniel  P.  Cook,  with  much  vigor 
opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State.  Thomas' 
1  as  senator  would  expire  with  the  existing  congress,  and  he 
ed  forward  to  an  approval  of  his  course  in  congress  and  a  re- 
jon.  Of  the  legislature  chosen  at  the  same  election,  a  msgority 
against  the  governor  in  his  anti-slaverj^  ^iewe.  But  the  sub- 
of  principal  interest  during  his  administration  was  the 
'ention  struggling  to  make  Illinois  a  slave  State.  To  give  the 
er  a  more  connected  idea,  we  have  heretofore  puri)osely  omitted 
resent  in  chronological  order  the  kindred  subjects  constituting 
iea4liug  of  this  chapter,  and  now  groui>  them  together. 
!rican  slaves  were  first  brought  to  Illinois  in  1720  by  Renault-, 
it  and  business  manager  of  the  "Coiui>any  of  St.  Phillips.'^ 
belief  obtained  in  France  at  that  time  that  the  wealth  of  the 
erii  world  consisted  in  its  pearl  fisheries,  its  mines  of  gold  and 
r,  and  the  wool  of  its  wild  cattle.*  A  monopoly  of  these 
iTces  with  many  others,  was  first  granted  by  the  King  to  Crozat 
'12,  and  upon  his  resignation  in  1717,  to  the  great  "Company 
16  West,"  of  which  the  St.  Phillips  was  a  branch.  Renault 
Prance  in  1719  with  a  cargo  of  mechanics,  miners  and  laborers 
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numbering  some  200,  and  on  his  way  hither  touched  with  his  vt 
at  San  Domingo,  where  he  purchased  500  slaves,  and  thus 
pared  to  prosecute  the  objects  of  the  company,  he  arrived 
Illinois.  He  founded  the  village  of  ''St  Phillips,''  in  what  is 
the  southeast  comer  of  Monroe  county,  whence  he  sent  out  expl 
ing  parties  to  various  sections  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  to  pi 
for  the  precious  metals.  In  1744,  before  his  return  to  Franoi^^ 
Benault  sold  these  slaves  to  the  French  colonists  of  Ulinoii, 
Vivier,  a  missionary  among  the  Illinois,  six  leagues  from  Foit 
Chartres,  under  date  of  June  8,  1750,  writes:  "We  have  here, 
whites,  negroes,  and  Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cross  breeda. 
There  are  five  French  villages,  and  three  of  the  natives,  within  a 
space  of  21  leagues,  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  anodier 
river  called  the  Kaskaskia.  In  the  five  French  villages  are, 
perhaps,  1,100  whites,  300  blacks,  and  some  60  red  sla^res  or 
savages.  The  three  Illinois  [Indian]  towns  do  not  contain  more 
than  800  souls,  all  told."  These  San  Domingo  slaves  thus  intro- 
duced became  the  progenitors  of  the  French,  slaves  in 
Illinois. 

The  edict  of  Louis  the'XIII,  dated  April  23, 1615,  first  recognized 
slavery  in  the  French  possessions  of  America,  and  the  French 
settlers  of  Illinois  brought  with  them  from  Canada  the  French 
laws  and  customs,  among  them  the  law  which  tolerated  slavery. 
In  March,  1724,  Louis  XY  published  an  ordinance  reenactin^f  the 
edict  of  XIII,  and  for  the  ^^regulation  of  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  police,  discipline,  and  traffic  in  negro  slaves 
in  the  province  of  Louisiana,"  which  includes  Illinois.    It  provides 
that  the  slaves  be  baptized  and  instructed  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion  and  that  they  observe  the  Sabbath ;  prohibits  the  inter- 
mai-riage  of  whites  and  blaeks,  uiuler  penalties,  and  the  priests 
from  solemnizing  such  marriages ;  provides  that  the  children  of 
slaves  shall  be  bondsmen,  or  if  (me  parq^jt  is  free  the  children  shall 
follow  the  condition  of  the  mother;  that  slaves  enfeebled  by  age  or 
infirmity  shall  be  maintaineil  by  the  master;  allows  the  master  to 
pnrsue  and  recapture  fugitives ;  prohibits  their  severe  treatment* 
and  the  separate  sale  of  husband  or  wife,  or  children  under  ag^*» 
of  a  family,  either  by  bill  or  execution ;  provides  that  no  sla^']^ 
over  forty  years  old  attached  to  lands,  shall  be  sold  from  the  lau^* 
unless  for  the  debt  of  his  purchase ;  enjoins  their  i)arental  treJ^^ 
ment  upon  the  masters,  &c.    The  edict  contains  55  articles,  a^ 
may  be  found  at  large  in  Dillon's  History  of  Indiana,  i,  31.     ^ 
was  more  just,  and  tempered  with  greater  mercy,  than  mo8t  la^ 
of  that  character. 

Thus  was  slavery  originally  established  in  Illinois.  By  tlie  peai^ 
concluded  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1763,  this  country,  as  a  dei)endency  (T^ 
Canada,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  when  General  Gage  too^ 
possession  of  Illinois,  he  x>romised  in  his  proclamation  of  Dec.  3(f 
1764,  to  the  late  subjects  of  France,  "that  those  who  choose  t^ 
retain  their  lands  and  become  subjects  of  his  [Britanic]  majest^T 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  the  same  security  fo^ 
their  persons  and  ett'eets,  and  liberty  of  trade,  as  the  old  subjects 
of  jthe  king.''  At  this  i>eriod  England  recognized  slavery  in  all 
her  American  colonies,  and  the  acquisition  of  Canada  and  it^ 
dependencies  ox>erated  to  extend  her  colonial  laws  and  customs  t(7 
tdiese. 
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ext,  Tirginia^  1778,  throngli  lier  expeditiou  under  the  command 
reorge  Rogers  Clark^made  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  and  as  soon 
he  uewB  was  receiyed,  her  house  of  burgesses  further  declared  as 
bm  hex  chartered  limits  the  whole  of  the  northwest  territory,  and 
oeeded  by  act  to  erect  it  into  a  county  wliich  was  called  IliinoiSy 
L  extended  over  this  country  her  law^s  and  jurisdiction.  The 
amble  of  t^e  act  recites,  ^'that  the  inhabitants  had  acknowledged 
maelves  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  had 
:en  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  State,^  wherefore  it  wa^  <leclared 
lat  the}'  should  eivjoy  their  own  religion,  with  all  their  civil  rights 
1  property.'*  Other  States  came  forward  with  charter  claims, 
t  that  of  Virginia  was  as  broad  as  these ;  added  to  which  was 
r  title  by  conquest,  going  back  to  the  first  principles  by  which 

titles  are  originally  deuced,  and  her  actual  occupation  con- 
tatiug  the  best  of  tenui*es;  and  while  it  was  urged  that  the  latter 
old  not  operate  against  her  confederate  claimant  sister  States, 
gaged  in  a  common  war  jointly  with  her,  congress  did  not  deny 
e  right  of  her  separate  conquest-.  After  some  hesitation,  Vir- 
oia  finally  authorized  her  delegates  in  congiess  to  convey  all  of 
6  northwestern  territory  to  the  Unite<l  States.  The  deed 
'  eessiou  was  executed  March  1st,  1784,  the  same  day  accepted 
»dby  congress  ordered  to  be  enrolled  among  the  public  archives. 
I  the  meantime,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Bntain,  in 
f83,  the  whole  of  this  country  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
The  following  stipulation  in  the  deed  of  cession  has  given  rise 
»miich  controversy  in  the  history  of  slavery  in  Illinois :  ^^  That 
te  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  other  settlers  of  the 
iskaskias,  St  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  have 
irfessed  themselves  citizens  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  shall  have 
leir  possessions  and  titles  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in 
e  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties." 
The  first  effort  made  by  congress  to  organize  the  noithwesteni 
ijtory  was  as  early  as  1784.  The  bill  contained  the  provision, 
tat  after  the  year  1800  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
ary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,"  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
ritory.  When  the  bill  came  up  for  action,  the  proviso,  on  a 
urate  vote,  failed,  although  G  States  voted  for  it  to  3  against ; 

under  the  articles  of  confederation  the  vote  of  9  States  was 
aired  to  carry  a  measure. 

n  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  congress  adopted  the  ordinance  for 
government  of  the  teiritories  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  the 
ai'ticle  whereof  reikis  as  follows:  "There  sliall  l>e  neither 
'ery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
a  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
Y  convicted."  The  ordinance  was  subsequeutly  api)roved  under 
constitution,  when  the  latter  went  into  oi)eration.  The  acts  of 
gress  dividing  the  tenitory,  both  hi  the  ciuse  of  Lidiana  and 
Qois,  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  ea<;h,  all  and  singular  the 
[its,  privilege«^  and  advantiiges  gi*anted  b^^  the  ordinance 
^nally,  as  wo  have  seen.  The  census  of  1800  gave  the  number 
slaves  in  the  Indiana  territory,  wliiidi  then  include4l  Illinois,  as 
L  In  1810  Illinois  separately  had  108  slaves;  in  1820,017,  which 
»babl3' included  indentured  and  registered  servants,  and  in  1830, 
L 
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The  6th  article  of  tlie  ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slai 
became  at  an  early  i)erio(i  a  subject  of  repeated  complaintB. 
1796  four  persons  in  Kaskaskia,  doubtless  picturing  to  themsd^ 
in  golden  colors  the  ease  and  affluence  incident  to  slave  laboi^- 
])etitioned  congress  to  suspend  the  restriction  of  t^e  ordinaan^ 
Kovember  22,  1802,  Gov.  Harrison,  in  compliance  with  the  wisbei 
of  a  number  of  inhabitants,  but  with  what  legal  right  it  is  diiBeok  ^ 
to  conceive,  issued  his  proclamation  directing  the  people  to  hold 
an  election  in  the  several  counties  of  the  territory  on  the  11th  of 
December  and  choose  delegates,  who  were  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Vincennes  on  the  20th  instant,  to  deliberate  on  "territorial  inter- 
ests."   From  Illinois,  for  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  Shadrach  Bond, 
John   Moredock,  and    Jean   F.  Perry  were    returned,   and  fof 
Randolph,  Robert  Morrison,  Pierre  Menard,  and  Robert  Reynolds. 
Got.  Ilarrison  presided.    The  object  was  to  obtain  fix)m  congrefis 
a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  6th  article  of  the  organic  acty 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  territory. 

A  memorial  was  prepared  and  transmitted  to  congress,  declaring 
the  consent  of  the  people  to  a  suspension  of  the  prohibitory 
clause;  that  such  suspension  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
territory  and  would  meet  the  ap])robation  of  nine-tenths  of  th€ 
good  citizens"  thereof,"  that  "inasmuch  as  the  number  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States  would  not  be  augmented  by  the  measure,'' 
the  abstract  question  of  liberty  and  slavery  was  not  involved; 
that  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  territory  where  labor  was 
scarce,  from  the  States  where  it  was  abundant,  would  prove  equally 
advantageous  to  both  sections;  that  slavery'  was  prohibited  in  thd 
territory  by  congress  when  "thej'  were  not  represented  in  that 
body — without  their  being  consulted  and  without  their  knowledge 
or  ai)probation ;"  that  the  number  of  slaves  could  never  bear  such 
a  ratio  to  the  white  population  "as  to  endanger  the  internal  peace 
or  prosperity  of  the  country;  that  slaves  were  tolerated  in  other 
territories;  that  among  their  small  farmers  they  would  be  "better 
fed  and  clothed  than  where  they  were  crowded  on  large  plantations 
by  hundreds,"  etc.* 

In  March,  1803,  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  as  chairman  of  the 
special  committee,  reported  that  "the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  Ohio  sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  necessary  to  promote 
the  growth  and  settlement  of  colonies  in  that  region.  That  this 
labor,  demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed  tc 
advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more  valuable  than  any 
known  to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  committee 
deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision 
wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  ha|)pine8s  and  prosperity  of  the 
northwestern  country,  and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that 
extensive  frontier.  In  the  salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious 
and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  will, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  find  ample  renumeration  for  a  temporary 
l)rivation  of  labor  and  immigration."  How  prophetically  true! 
A  resolution  embodying  these  views  was  also  rejiorted. 

This  report,  made  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  was  not 
acted  upon,  and  at  the  next  session  was  referred  to  a  new  com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  as  chairman,  who  reported 

*ttee  AanaJs  ol  Congreas,  House,  Nov.  1W7. 
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Peb.  4,  1804,  favorably  to  the  memorialists,  suspending  the  6th 
trtide  for  ten  years,  allowing  the  importation  of  slaves  trom  States 
oidy,  and  that  the  male  descendents  should  be  free  at  25  and  the 
fdmales  at  21 ;  but  no  action  was  hml  on  the  reix)rt.    Again,  at 
fhe  legislative  session  of  1805-6,  additional  memorials  of  similar 
import  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  congress,  and  in  the  House 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  with  Mr.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  as 
chairman;  and  again  a  favorable  report  to  the  prayer  of   the 
memorialists  was  made,  Feb.  14,  concluding  with  a  resolution  sub- 
stantially like  the  one  of  Mr.  Kodney.    The  rex)ort  was  made  the 
special  order  for  a  certain  day,  but  it  was  never  called  up.    With 
the  opening  of  the  next  congress,  more  resolutionsfrom  the  Indiana 
legislature  transmitted  by  Gov.  Harrison,  were  presented,  urging 
in  a  long  preamble  a  suspension  of  the  6th  article  of  the  ordinance. 
The  subject  was  finally  referred  to  a  special  committee,  this  time 
▼ith  Mr.  Parke,  the  territorial  delegate,  as  chairman,  and  lor  the 
third  time  a  favorable  report  was  made,  together  with  a  resolution 
suspending  the  obnoxious  article;  but  no  action  was  had  and  the 
report  slept  with  its  pretlecessors.     Simultaneously  with  these  im- 
portunities upon  the  House,  copies  of  memorials  and  resolutions 
were  also  transmitted  to  the  president  and  by  him  sent  to  the 
senate. 

Bat  while  those  favorable  to  throwing  open  the  territory  to  the 
influx  of  slaves  were  active,  the  opponents  were  not  idle.    In 
October,  1807,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meetingof  the  citizens  was 
held  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  and  a  remonstrance  drafted  ex- 
pressive of  the  impropriety  of  the  suspension,  and  soliciting  con- 
gress to  defer  action  untU  their  iiopulation  should  entitle  them  to 
form  a  constitution,  etc.  They  also  charged  that  the  slave  party,  by 
soine  "legerdemain,"  obtained  the  name  of  the  president  of  the 
'^gislative  council  to  the  last  resolutions  sent  to  congress,  which  he 
^^Dies  signing.    In  the  senate  a  committee,  consisting  of  Franklin, 
^^  North  Carolina;  Kitchell,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Tiffin,  of  Ohio, 
^^  appointed,  to  which  the  whole  subject  was  referred.    After 
^^y  considering  the  matter,  they  reported  adversely  to  the  pray- 
^^  of  the  legislative  memorialists.      Thus  ended  the  very  per- 
^^stent,  but  happily  abortive,  ettbrts  to  throw  oi^en  the  doors  of 
^^is  vast  and  fertile  region  to  the  blighting  influences  of  slavery. 
;^^S^ot  the  people  at  home,  but  congress  sitting  at  Washington,  saved 
^^  from  this  curse. 

Notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  onlinance,  "there  shall  be 
^leither  slavery  or  involuntary'  servitude  in  said  teiTitory,"  it  was 
Tery  early  contended  that  the  woixls  in  the  deed  of  cession  from 
Virginia — "  shall  have  their  possessions  and  titles  contirined'' — 
guaranticed  to  the  holders  of  these  slaves  a  right  of  property  in 
them ;  that  this  provision  in  the  deed  overro<le  the  ordinance  and 
secured  them  a  vested  right  for  all  time  in  that  species  of  prop- 
erty; that  slavery  in  the  t>erritories  was  not  abolished,  but  its  fui-ther 
introduction  simply  prohibited;  that  these  slaves  were  the  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  Virginia,  or  were  then  the  descendants  of  such 
slaves,  and  remained  slaves  by  the  compact  entered  into  between 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  general  government.  And  although 
others  contended  that  the  words  *' titles,"  "  possessions,"^''  rights'' 
and  "  liberty,"  in  the  deexl  of  cession, '*  were  never  intended  by 
Virginia  to  guarantee  the  possessions  of  slaves,"  still  all  that  class 
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of  persons  was  held  as  slaves,  aud  the  rightfuluess  of  their  ten- 
ure was  not  brought  before  the  proper  tribunal  in  this  State  andl 
the  year  1845. 

The  first  decision  sustaining  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinanceof 
1787,  was  made  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana.    Next,  by  that 
of  Missouri.*    In  the  former,  the  mother  of  plaintifi'  bail  beai  ft 
slave  in  Virginia,  was  taken  to  Illinois  before  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  held  in  slavery*  there  before  and  after  its  passage,  and  there 
the  plaintiff  was  born  after  its  passage.    It  was  held  that  she  was 
free.    In  the  case  of  Menard  vs.  Aspasia,t  the  mother  of  Aspasift 
was  bom  in  Illinois  before  the  ordinance,  and  held  as  a  slave  from 
birth.    Asi>iisia  was  born  after  the  ordinance,  at  Kaskaskia,  and 
held  as  a  slave.    The  supreme  court  of  Missouri  held  that  she 
was  entitled  to  her  freedom,  and  upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  that  court  declined  jurisdiction, 
which  affirmed  the  judgment  below.    In  1845,  for  the  first  saia 
only  time,  was  tlie  question  brought  squarely  before  the  supreme 
coiurt  of  this  State,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  descendants  of 
the  slaves  of  the  old  French  settlers,  bom   since  the  adoption 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  before,  or  since  the  constitutiouy  could 
not  be  held  in  slavery  in  Illinois.t 

Indentured  and  Registered  Slaves. — Failing  in  their  effort  witl 
congiess  to  modify  the  restriction  of  the  organic  law  with  reganl 
to  slavery,  the  next  step  to  compass  the  same  result,  was  by  the 
law-making  powers  of  the  territory,  both  of  the  1st  and  2d  grades 
and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition,  a  law  was  adopted  entitled  "  ax 
act  concerning  the  introduction  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  thu 
territory.^  The  act  bears  date  Septeml)er  17, 1807,  but  this  sim 
ply  means  that  it  was  rei)orted  among  the  revised  laws  by  Jones 
and  Johnson,  the  whole  batch  of  which  was  re-adopted  on  thai 
day  at  Vincennes.  It  was  a  law  adopted  by  the  first  grade  of  ter 
ritorial  government.  The  first  general  assembly  met  at  Vincennei 
July  29,  1805,  yet  more  than  a  year  i^revious,  Ai)ril  6,  1804,  Gov 
ernor  HaiTison,  learning  that  certain  persons  were  about  to  removt 
a  number  of  indentured  persons  from  the  territory  for  the  pur 
l)ose  of  selling  them  as  slaves,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
their  removal  and  calling  ui)on  the  civil  authorities  to  interpose 
We  quote  from  the  law  of  1807 : 

'^Section  1.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person,  being  th< 
owner  of  any  negroes  or  mulattoes  of  aud  above  the  age  of  15  years,  anc 
owing  service  and  labor  as  slaves  in  any  of  the  States  or  territories  of  thi 
United  States,  or  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  territories 
purchasing  the  same,  to  bring  the  said  negroes  or  mulattoes  into  thii 
territory.*' 

Section  2  provided,  that  within  30  davs  after  bringing  the  slaves  intc 
the  territory ,  the  owner  or  mastershoula  take  them  before  the  clerk  of  th< 
court  and  have  an  indenture  betweeu  the  slave  aud  his  owner  enterec 
upon  record,  specifying  the  time  which  the  slave  was  compelled  to  senri 
his  master;  [tne  term  being  generally  fixed  at  99  years,  a  period  beyonc 
the  ordlnaiy  term  of  human  life]. 

Section  3  guarded  the  property  of  the  master  against  loss  by  allowing 
him,  in  the  event  of  the  slave  refusing  to  enter  into  such  agreement  oi 
indenture,  to  have  the  lawful  right,  within  60  days,  to  remove  such  alavf 
to  any  State  or  territory  where  sucn  property  could  be  legally  held. 

*John  Murry  vs.  Tiffin  and  Menard,  1  Ma  B.  72&. 
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The  4th  section  lu'eseribed  the  manner  of  correcting  tlie  ser- 
rsBUt  for  lazine88,  iuislK;iniviour,  or  disorderly*  conduct,  the  pun- 
ji^liinent  being  chastisement  >vith  ^' stri])es.'' 

**Sec.  5.  Any  pertton  removing  into  this  territory,  and  being  tlie 
^^wner  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  under  the  age  of  15  years,  it  shall  and  may 
>^  lawful  for  such  person,  owner  or  possessor  to  hold  the  said  negro  or 
Tr%  ulatto  to  service  or  labor,  the  males  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  35 
^■3d  the  females  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  32  years. 

**Sec.  13.  The  children  born  in  this  territory  of  a  parent  of  color, 
^'^Bfing  service  of  labor  by  indenture,  according  to  the  law,  shall  serve 
time  master  or  mistress,  the  males  until  the  age  of  80,  and  females  until 
tXxe  age  of  28  years.'' 

The  other  sections  of  tlie  act  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  pur- 
pose to  iutrodace.  maintain  and  protect  slavery  in  Illinois  in  deti- 
ajiee  of   the  ordinance  of   1787.     Slavery   wjus  thus  not  only 
iiitimiuced,  but  made  hereditary,  by  inij^osing  upon  the  children 
lK)ni  under  it  the  obligation  to  serve  the  owners  of  their  inueiits 
until  28  and  3(1  years.    It  also  pointed  out  the  nio<le  in  which  the 
inaiiter  might  sell  his  sei^ants  by  an  assignnu^nt  of  the  indenture 
"by  which  these  i>eople  were  made  commerce,  as  completely  as 
if  in  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Illinois  teiTitory  in  1809,  the  governor 
ftnd  judges  adopted  the  same  act  as  the  law  of  Illinois,  and  uik)u 
tlie  assembling  of  the  first  legislature  at  Kaskaskia,  it  was,  De- 
cember 13, 1812,  re-adopted.  The  law  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, void  under  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  the  case  of  l*huibe 
uJarrot/  of  the  supreme  court.  Lock  wood,  judge,  decided  that 
theact  of  September  17,  1807,  respecting  the  introduction  of  ne- 
groes  and  mulattoes  into  the  territory,  was  void,  as  being  repug- 
iuuit  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  But  it  was 
farther  held  that  the  contracts  of  indenture  under  that  law  were 
rendere4l  valid  by  the  thiixl  section  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  State 
constitution : 

*'£ach  and  every  person  who  has  been  bound  to  service  by  contract  or 
indeuture  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  Illinois  territory  heretolore  existing, 
i^d  io  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  same,  without  fraud  or  collu- 
^on,  8hall  be  held  to  a  specific  performance  of  their  contracts  or  inden- 
tures; and  such  negroes  and  mulattoes  as  have  registered  in  conformity 
^ith  the  aforesaid  laws,  shall  serve  out  the  time  appointed  by  said  laws ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  children  hereafter  l)orn  of  such  persons, 
1)6^)68  or  mulattoes,  shall  become  free,  the  males  at  the  age  of  21  years, 
tbe  females  at  the  age  of  18  years.'' 

The  court  say :  A  constitution  can  do  what  a  legislative  actcan- 
>W)t(lo,  because  it  is  the  supi'eme,  fixe4  and  ])ermanent  will  of  the 
IHiople  in  their  original,  sovereign  and  unlimited  capacity ;  that  the 
^tof  accepting  that  constitution  and  admitting  it  into  the  Union 
l^y  congress,  abrogated  so  much  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  as  was 
J^puguant  to  it.  In  Boone  vs.  Juliet, t  the  court  held  that  "the 
children  of  negi'oes  and  mulattoes,  registered  under  the  laws  of 
ttc  territory  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  unquestionably  free— . 
l^caaue  of  an  absence  in  the  law  of  1807  providing  for  the  chil- 
*^u  of  registered  slaves,  notwithstanding  the  constitution  of 
Blinois  says  that  tlie  children  born  of  such  registered  i>er80us 
«l»a]l  render  service  until  18  and  21  years  old.'' 

^c  question  of  the  validity  of  the  indenture  and  registration 
^  under  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  it  seems,  waa 

*^f«eiellls.  B.  268.  tin  Scam.  258. 
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not  raised  before  the  territorial  courts,  and  indeed,  not  for 
time  afterwards.  The  convention,  therefore,  which  enacted  tiie 
constitution,  gave  that  law  the  only  legal  vitality  it  ever  had,  bat 
it  is  presumable  that  they  were  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  valid  and  had  been  all  the  time;  and  it  was  only  in  require- 
ment of  the  enabling  act  of  congress  that  they  enacted  article  TI, 
section  I :  "  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  km- 
after  be  introduced  into  this  State.'' 

At  the  session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  in  1817,  a  bill  was 
passed  to  repeal  so  much  of  '^  an  act  concerning  the  introductioa 
of  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  this  territory,"  as  authorized  the 
bringing  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  the  territory  and  inden- 
turing them  as  slaves.    The  preamble  declares  the  law  to  "  intend 
to  introduce  and  tolerate  slavery  under  the  pretense  of  voluntary 
servitude  in  contravention  of  the  permanent  law  of  the  land,'^ 
and  "  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.''    But  the  veto  power  of 
the  territorial  governor  was  absolute,  and  his  Excellency  Gover- 
nor Edwards  hesitated  not  to  exercise  it,  assigning  reasons  at 
considerable  length,  as  was  his  wont:  "  I  conscientiously  believe 
that  the  legislature  was  competent  to  pass  the  law — of  which 
opinion  were  also  the  judges  with  whom  I  was  associated"  in  the 
adoption  of  the  law,  "  previous  to  the  organization  of  our  general 
assembly."    He  held  that  congress  could  not  violate  the  stipnla- 
tions  in  the  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia,  "there  was  and  still  is 
slavery  in  the  territory,  notwithstanding  the  article  in  the  ordi- 
nance ;"  but  "  waiving  the  question  whether  congress  ever  had  any 
right  to  impose  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance,  or  any  more 
restrain  the  people  from  purchasing  additional  slaves  to  clear  and 
cultivate  their  lands,  than  horses  to  plow  them,"  he  proceeded  to 
argue  the  abstract  right  of  "in\'oluntary  servitude."    After  finally 
stating  that  "  such  indentures  would  be  and  ought  to  be  supported 
upon   principles  of  law  as  well  as  common  honesty,"  and  that 
he  "can  see  no  evil  in  allowing  them  to  be  made,"  he  concluded : 
"  I  am  no  advocate  for  slavery  ;  and  if  it  depended  upon  my  vote 
alone,  it  should  never  be  admitted  into  any  State  or  territory  not 
already  cursed  with  so  great  an  e\il ;"  and  that  his  objection  to 
the  repeal  was,  that  there  was  no  such  law  of  Illinois  as  that  of 
September  17,  1807,  described  in  the  bill.    In  this  he  was  tech- 
nically right,  because  in  1807  Illinois  was  Indiana.*    This  veto 
message  was  now  (1823-4)  made  use  of  by  the  convention  party, 
seekhig  to  graft  slavery  upon  the  constitution,  as  an  electioneeriiig 
document.! 

The  convention  which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  State, 
evaded  the  full  requirement  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  article 
VI,  section  I  of  that  instrument,  the  further  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  State  was  prohibited ;  but  it  did  not  only  not  abolish  slaver^', 
or  liberate  those  in  the  State,  but  in  section  3  of  the  same  article, 
l)rovided  that  the  "indentured  ser\'ants" — slaves  for  99  years  in 
most  cases — should  be  held  for  the  whole  term  specified  in  their 
contracts  of  indenture,  and  even  their  children  were  to  owe  ser- 
vice, the  males  till  21  and  the  females  till  18  years  of  age ;  and 
this  pronsion,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supreme  court  held  as  valid. 
Thus  slavery  in  Illinois,  while  it  was  steadily  decreasing,  was  not 

'Governor  Edwards  was  himself  the  owner  of  quite  a  number  of  Indentured  slaves. 
111.  Intelligencer,  S.pt.  (^  VSiA, 
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holly  abolished  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1848, 
hich  contained  the  following  provision :  ^^  There  shall  be  neither 
j»larery  nor  involuntary  sei*vitude  in  this  State,  except  as  a  pun- 
s.iBhment  fot  crime,"  etc 

The  "  Blade  Laws.'" — After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
818  and  the  adnussion  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  the  first  gen- 
assembly,  notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  negroes  as 
mpared  with  the  white  inhabitants,  re-enacted,  March  30,  1819, 
-^he  old  stringent,  not  to  say  barbarous  law  "resi>ecting  fi»ee  ne- 
groes, mulattoes,  servants  and  slaves,"  with  only  such  slight  revi- 
sion as  became  necessary  by  the  transition  from  the  territorial  to 
-C^ho  State  government.    Of  course  the  territorial  law  which  author- 
3jBeA  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  slavebolding  States  and  terri- 
tories was  omitted,  in  obedience  to  article  VI  section  I  of  the  con- 
stitution.   Perhaps  no  severer  law  was  to  be  found  in  any  slave 
State,  even  where  the  blacks  outnumbered  the  whites.    There  was 
Xio  adequate  cause  for  this :  it  doubtless  resulted  from  the  early 
dissociations  of  our  law  makers,  who  at  that  time  were  men  not  only 
mostiy  bom  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  slaves,  but  who  looked  for- 
-vaid  to  the  making  of  Illinois  a  slave  State. 

1^0  negro  or  mulatto,  by  himself  or  with  his  family,  was  permit- 
ted to  reside  or  settle  in  the  State,  until  he  had  first  produced  a  cer- 
tificate of  freedom  under  seal  of  a  court  of  record,  which,  together 
Willi  a  description  of  the  person  producing  it,  and  his  family,  if 
•  any,  was  to  be  entered  of  record  in  the  county  he  projKxsed  settling 
in  and  so  duly  endorsed ;  but  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were  notwith- 
standing empowered  to  expel  such  family  in  their  discretion.  Any 
pergon  coming  to  theState  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  was  required  to 
execute  to  the  county  a  bond  in  (1000  as  guaranty  that  the  eman- 
cipated x>erson  should  not  become  a  public  charge ;  for  neglect  or 
rc^sal  of  which  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  (200 ;  all  resident 
negroes  or  mulattoes,  except  slaves,  before  the  1st  of  June  ensuing, 
^eie  to  enter  their  names  and  every  member  of  their  families, 
▼ith  the  circuit  clerk,  together  with  their  eWdences  of  freedom  to 
l)e  certified  by  the  clerk,  but  w  hich  should  not  bar  the  owners  to 
leclaim  them.  No  person  was  to  employ  any  negro  or  mulatto 
^thont  such  certificate,  under  a  penalty  of  (1.50  for  each  day  em- 
ployed,  recoverable  before  a  justice,  one  third  going  to  the  inform- 
er, the  rest  to  the  owner  or  the  county.  To  harbor  any  slave  or 
servant,  or  hinder  the  owner  in  retaking  a  slave,  was  declared  a 
toony^  punishable  by  restitution,  or  a  fine  of  two-fold  value  and 
whipping  not  to  exceed  30  stripes.  Every  black  or  mulatto  not 
having  a  proper  certificate  was  deemed  a  runaway  slave,  subject 
^arr^t  and  commitment  by  a  justice,  then  to  be  described  and 
advertised  for  6  weeks  by  the  sheriff,  when,  if  not  reclaimed  or  his 
freedom  established,  he  was  to  be  sold  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  was  entitled  to  a  certificate,  except  as  against  his 
<>wner.  No  i)erson  was  to  sell  to,  buy  of  or  trade  with  any  servant 
or  dave,  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiting to  the  master  4  times  in  value  the  amount  of  such  transac- 
^^  Any  slave  or  servant  found  ten  miles  from  home  without 
P^t  was  liable  to  arrest  and  35  stripes  on  the  orderof  a  justice: 
^  if  he  appeared  at  any  dwelling  or  plantation  without  leave  of 
Jfe  niaster,  the  owner  of  the  place  was  entitled  to  administer,  or 
^ve  it  done,  10  lashes  on  the  bare  back^  for  being  lazy,  disorderly 
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or  misbehaving  to  his  master  or  family,  on  the  order  of  a  jiu 
he  was  to  be  corrected  with  stiipes,  aiid  for  every  day  he  rel 
to  work  he  was  to  sen- e  two. 

Eiots,  routs,  unlawful  assemblies,  trespass,  seditions  spe 
by  slaves  or  servants,  were  punishable  with  stripes  not  exce< 
39 ',  persons  suftering  3  or  more  slaves  or  servants  to  assembl 
their  premises  for  dancing,  reveling,  &c,  were  liable  to  a  fi 
$20,  recoverable  by  qui  tarn  action.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  al 
onei'S,  sheriffs,  judges,  and  justices  of  tlie  peace,  on  view  orb 
edge  of  such  assemblages,  to  have  the  offenders  committed  to 
and  upon  judgment  to  onler  39  stripes.  In  all  cases  where 
persons  were  i>unishable  by  flne^  slaves  or  servants  were  t 
chastised  by  w  hipping,  at  the  rate  of  20  lashes  for  every  J 
fine,  not  to  exceed  40  stripes  at  any  one  time.  Thus  was  th< 
State  of  Illinois  provided  with  a  complete  slave  code. 

In  1847,  the  convention  which  revised  the  constitution,  in 
cle  XIV,  required  of  the  general  assembly  at  its  first  session  i 
the  amended  constitution,  to  pass  such  laws  as  would  effect 
prohibit  free  persons  of  color  from  immigrating  to  or  settli] 
this  State  and  prevent  the  owners  of  slaveii  from  bringing  th< 
to  the  State  for  the  puriK)se  of  setting  them  free. 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  legislature  passed  the  a 
Feb.  12, 1853,  which  provided  that  if  any  negro  or  mulatto, 
or  free,  came  into  this  State  and  remained  ten  days,  witi 
evident  intention  of  residing  therein,  he  should  lie  deemed 
ty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first  offence  should  be 
(50,  and  if  the  fine  was  not  forthwith  paid  he  was  to  be  como 
to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff',  to  be  advertised  ten  days  and 
sold  to  any  person  who  would  pay  the  fine  and  costs  for  the  i 
est  period,  the  purchaser  being  em^wwered  to  hold  and  wor 
culprit  during  the  time.  One  ciu^  under  this  act  was  taken 
the  supreme  court  from  Hancock  county,  and  decided  in 
The  court  held  the  law  to  be  valid ;  that  the  punishment  wa 
slavery,  because  the  person  was  sold  only  for  a  limited  period;  i 
only  a  species  of  apprenticeship ;  and  that  the  State  might  i 
offences  and  prescribe  the  punishment,  and  the  exercise  of 
powers  could  not  be  inquired  into  by  the  court. 

The  "black  laws,"  as  they  were  for  a  long  time  known, 
continued,  with  slight  modification,  in  all  the  revisions  of  the 
from  1819  down  to  1865,  when  by  act  of  Feb.  7th,  they  we 
peided.  During  that  time,  however,  efforts  were  repeatedly 
to  abolish  them.  But  they  had  ceased  to  be  enforced  for 
years  previously,  and,  except  the  act  of  1853,  were  regardei 
deiid  letter.  The  obstinacy  with  which  they  were  retainec 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  Abolition  excitement  of  modem  \ 
which  in  a  manner  constituted  them  tests  of  party  fealty. 

Kidnapping. — But  the  most  odious  feature  of  the  act  of  1 
30,  181.9,  "respecting  fre«  negroes,  mulattoes,  sen^ants 
slaves,"  was  one  of  omission,  or  the  inadequate  provision  mai 
the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  kidnapping.  It  provided,  "8( 
9,  and  he  it  further  enacted^  tliat  any  person  or  persons, 
shall  forcibly  take  and  cany  out  of  this  State  any  negro  or  mi 
(slaves  excepted  by  their  owners),  owing  service  or  labor  t 
person  in  this  State,  or  who  shall  forcibly  take  out  of  this 

•See  Nelson  y%.  Tlie  People,  ftc.  ' 
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any  free  negro  or  mulatto  having  gained  a  legal  settlement  in  this 
State,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  oflfence  the  sum  of  $1000 
to  the  party  injured,  to  be  recovered  in  the  uame  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  niiuois,  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  having  cogui- 
zanoe  of  the  same."  By  a  proviso  it  wa-s  added,  that  this  should  not 
apply  to  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  fine,  it  will  be  observed,  was  for  the  party  injured,  who 
might  have  been  successfully  carried  to  so  remote  a  section  in  the 
south  and  there  sold  into  bondage,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
his  return.    No  share  of  it  was  to  go  to  a  prosecutor.    It  in  effect 
provided  a  premium  for  the  successful  kidnapper  who  would  steal 
the  remedy  with  the  i>erson.    The  remedy  was  civil ;  no  provision 
occurs  in  the  law  for  any  other  punishment  if  the  culprit  was 
worthless  in  visible  worldly  effects  upon  which  to  levy  an  execu- 
tion, and  this  doubtless  was  the  condition  of  the  kidnapping 
scoundrels  in  99  cases  out  of  every  100.    The  law  reads :  who 
^^all  forcibly  take  and  carry  out  of  this  St^ite"  &c;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  poor  ignorant  blacks,  by  fraud  and  deceit-, 
were  inveigled  into  atrip  south  on  a  flat  l>oat,  or  other  errand,  and 
at  some  pre-arranged  point  on  the  river  they  would  be  turned 
over  to  confederates,  forcibly  and  rapidly  taken  to  the  interior  and 
there  sold  into  slavery,  the  original  parties  often  leavipg  the 
impression  u^ion  their  black  dupes  that  they  had  no  hand  in  the 
outrage.    Against  such  enticements  the  law  cited  u)a<le  no  provi- 
sion, and  they  were  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Another  mo(le  was 
to  seize  a  black  and  forcibly  convey  him  to  a  rendezvous  either  on 
the  Ohio  or  Mississippi,  but  not  out  of  the  State,  where  a  eoufede- 
xate  would  appear  and  carrj^  him  beyond.    Nor  were  the  blacks 
allowed  their  oaths  against  whites,  and  hence  it  was  generally 
impossible  to  convict. 

The  crime  of  seizing  free  blacks,  running  them  south  and  selling 
them  into  slavery  fi*om  this  State,  for  a  long  time  was  quite  com- 
mon.   The  poor  ignorant  colored  creatures,  against  whom  was  not 
only  the  law  but  apparently  every  man's  hand,  were  hampered  in 
tiie  south  by  all  the  contrivances  of  ingenious  slave  codes  to  pre- 
vent  their  escape,  while  the  weary  years  of   unrequited    toil 
rolled  slowly  around,  ever  embittered  by  heart  longings  to  return 
to  home  and  kindred.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  affectionate 
ones  left  at  home.    No  crime  can  be  greater  than  this.    Portions 
of  southern  Illinois  for  many  years  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  these 
kidnapping  outlaws.    We  cannot  cite  the  numerous  cases  of  kid* 
capping.    An  early  conviction  for  this  crime  was  that  of  Jeptha 
J^bkins,  at  the  term  of  the  Madison  county  circuit  court,  Novem- 
oer,  1822.    We  have  not  the  particulars.    On  the  night  of  May  25, 
1823,  a  free  colored  man  named  Jackson  Butler,  his  wife  and  6 
^dreo.  residing  in  Illinois  a  few  mile^s  from  Vincennes,  were  kid- 
J^apped  ny  a  band  of  villians  from  Lawrence  county  in  this  State. 
Bntler   had   been  purchased  by  Gov.   Hanison  in    Kentucky, 
oronght  to  Indiana,  indentured,  and  had  served  out  his  term 
feithfuUy,    His  wife  was  bom  free,  which  rendered  the  children 
•^  free.    They  were  taken  down  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio,  thence 
jouth.   Harrison  learning  of  the  outrage,  offered  a  reward  of  $300 
wT  the  apprehension  of  the  kidnappers.    The  name  of  Harrison 
^^cit  wide  circulation,  and  in  September  following,  news  came 
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that  the  Butler  family  had  been  rescued  at  New  Orleans,  just  ai 
they  were  about  to  be  shipped  to  Cuba.* 

lu  his  first  message  to  the  general  assembly,  December,  8^ 
1822,  Gov.  Coles  called  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  kidDiq^ 
ping  'j  that  crime,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  too  often  committed ii 
the  State  with  impunity ;.  urged  that  the  duty  of  society  as  wellai 
every  benevolent  feeling  demanded  better  protection  for  the  free 
blacks,  while  they  remained  in  the  State ;  that  the  peculiar  sit-ua- 
tion  of  the  State,  bordering  on  three  rivers  communicating  witii 
the  country  where  there  was  always  a  demand  for  slaves,  afforded* 
great  temptation  and  facilit}^  to  the  lawless  and  inhuman  to  euga^ 
in  this  crime,  and  that  more  efficient  laws  were  required  to  prevent 
the  kidnapping  of  free  blacks. 

This  part  of  the  message,  with  the  subject  of  slavery,  was  refer- 
red to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Will,  Emmit  and 
Moore,  who  reported  Dec.  12,  1822,  as  follows  :  "Your  committee 
have  carefully  examined  the  laws  upon  the  subject,  and  with  deep 
regret  announce  their  incapability  of  devising  a  more  effectual  plan 
than  the  one  already  prescribed  by  law  for  the  suppression  of  sudi 
infamous  crimes.  It  is  believed  that  the  benevolent  views  of  the 
executive  and  the  benign  pui^wses  of  the  statutes  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  redoubled  diligence  of  our  grand  juries  and  our 
magistrates,  aided  by  the  well  directed  sux)port  of  all  just  and 
good  men." 

The  legislature  was  politically  opposed  to  the  governor,  and  the 
language  of  the  committee,  "benign  statute,"  was  the  baldest  of 
irony.  These  gentlemen  however  were  quite  capable  of  devising 
a  scheme  how  to  introiluce  slavery  into  the  State,  which  they 
reported  at  the  same  time,  and  to  which  we  will  now  direct  our 
inquiry. 

[In  1851  an  attempted  murder,  growing  out  of  the  business  of  kidnapping, was  curious* 
1y  developed .  It  showsalso  ttie  modus  operandi  and  the  desperate  ubaractcrs  oonnec- 
ted  with  this  crime.  A  Mrs.  Prather,  deceased,  of  Weakley  county,  Tennessee,  had 
some  years  before  emancipated  her  slaves,  and  they  removed  to  Gallatin  county. 
Illinois.  Here  they  were  followed  by  parties  from  their  former  home,  who  oonsplrea 
to  arrest  them  as  fugitive  slaves.  Toe  U.  S.  district  court,  Judge  Pope  presiding,  de- 
cided upon  full  proof  that  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  claim  to  them,  with  the  oon- 
splrators  was  connected  a  shrewd  bad  man  by  the  name  of  Newton  B,  Wright,  residing 
In  Kentucky,  back  of  Wolf  Island,  who  had  long  ^een  engaged  in  kidnapping.  While 
here  attempting  to  reclaim  the  Prather  negroes  as  slaves,  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  notorious  kidnapper  of  Hamilton  county,  named  Joe  O'Neal,  with  whom  was 
associated  a  disreputable  character  by  the  name  of  Abe  Thomas.  Subsequently 
O'Neal  stole  three  likely  children  from  an  old  negro  named  Scott,  in  Hamilton  county, 
Illinol!^,  and  ran  them  off  and  sold  them  partly  on  credit  to  Wright,  who  resold  them  at 
New  Madrid  to  one  Phillips.  When  O'Neal's  note  matured  he  sent  Thomas  to  collect 
it,  telling  him  further  that  Wright  had  business  of  a  imrticular  nature  for  him,  tor 
which  he  would  be  well  paid.  Thomas  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Wright's.  There  be 
undertook  for  SI&O  to  kllla  Dr  Swayne,  at  Hlcco,  Tennessee,  who  had  sued  Wright  oo  a 
note  of  9(8000.  If  the  doctor  could  be  killed,  Wright,  by  means  of  niuely  forged  receipts, 
could  successfully  defend  the  suit. 

In  May,  1850,  a  man  calling  himself  Stewart,  rode  up  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Swayne,  de- 
siring him  to  visit  his  father,  a  little  way  off,  alleged  to  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill 
on  his  return  fh)m  Texas.  The  doctor  invited  the  stranger  to  dinner.  Just  ready  ; 
that  attended  to,  the  two  rode  away  to  see  the  sick  man  After  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance, Stewart,  falling  a  little  behind,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  the  doctor,  the  baU  lodg- 
ing in  his  arm,  fracturing  it  badly.  The  cry  of  murder  was  raised,  but  Stewart  made 
his  escape.    Pursuit  was  made,  and  every  effort  to  ferret  out  the  assassin ;  suspected 

Birties  were  followed  even  to  Texas  ;  much  money  was  expended,  but  without  avail, 
r .  Swayne  recovered . 

But  now  unexpectedly  a  clue  was  gained.  Two  citizens  of  White  county,  Illinois. 
John  Eubanks  and  son.  Shannon,  took  a  lot  of  horses  to  Tennessee  for  sale,  and  while 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Swayne's,  heard  him  relate  the  particulars  of  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  him,firiving  also  a  minute  description  of  his  assailant,  whose  noee  was 
flat  at  the  base,  projecting  forward  like  a  hawk  s  bill.  Shannon  knew  the  description 
fitted  Abe  Thomas,  and  no  other  livins  man,  who  was  then  stopping  at  Joe  O.NeaTs. 
in  Hamilton  cou'-ty,  Illinois.  Further  description  as  too  siase,  complexion,  ftc,  tallied 
exactly.  A  short  time  af r>er,  Thomas  was  seized  by  same  Tennossoeans,  and  cairlad 
to  that  State  for  trial.    (Shawneetown  Mercury  1851.] 

*ni.  Intelligencer,  1823. 
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The  ConvewHan  question  of  1824 — The  JEffort  to  make  Illhwia  a 
zi-'fBtAve  State. — ^It  has  doubtless  been  uotecl  that  the  voice  of  the  i)eo- 
rr^;ple  of  the  territorjy  as  it  found  expression  from  time  to  time,  was 
V\  utronglj  in  favor  of  slavery.    By  canvassing  the  names  of  lead- 
'f  -ing  oonvention  advocates  in  1823-4,  and  from  other  ckcumstances, 
it  may  be  asserted  with  entire  safety  that  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1818,  left  unrestrained  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  the 
enabling  act  to  form  a   constitution^  would  have  established 
davery.    As  it  was,  that  convention  in  a  manner  evaded  the  full 
leqoirement  of  the  acts  of  congress  by  declaring  (article  VI.  sec.  I.). 
"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafter  be  iutro- 
daced  into  this  State ;"  and  by  the  3d  section  of  the  same  article 
they  gave  to  indentnre<l  slavery  the  only  validity  it  ever  had. 
The  feeling  in  favor  of  slavery  was  still  strong  after  the  admission 
of  the  State.    The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  people,  to 
which  we  have  adverted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  coupled  with 
the  golden  pictures  of  prosperity  which  that  institution  would 
bring  to  the  country,  as  tiiey  were  wont  to  regard  it,  did  not  abate 
their  longings.    The  subject  Wiis  further  kept  astir  by  the  frenzied 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  as  connected  with  tlie  admission 
of  Missouri,  which  convulsed  the  entire  nation  and  threatened 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

It  had  also  the  eftect  to  extensively  advertise  that  new  State, 
and  stimulate  emigration  thither,  as  the  crowds  of  immigrants 
&t)ia  the  southern  States  to  Missouri,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  classes,  passed  through  southern 
Illinois,  where  immigration  had  been  for  some  time  stagnant,  and 
the  want  of  which  was  seriously  felt.  "Many  of  our  i)eople  who 
had  land  and  farms  to  sell,  looked  upon  the  good  fortiuie  of  Mis- 
sonri  with  envy ;  whilst  the  lordly  immigrant,  as  he  passed  along 
jnth  his  money  and  droves  of  negroes,  took  a  malicious  pleasure 
in  increasing  it,  by  pretending  to  regret  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  Illinois,  which  excluded  him  from  settling  viith  his  slaves 
^ouff  us,  and  from  purchasing  the  lands  of  our  people.''* 

Into  the  election  of  August,  1822,  as  we  have  noted,  the  ques- 

^®xi  of  slavery  entered  to  a  large  extent,  and  while  it  was  not 

^iierally  sharply  defined,  it  was  well  known  that  Coles  was  a 

felons  opponent  of  the  institution  of  human  chattels ;  so  also  was 

^*^n. Moore;  and  for  these  reasons  the  partisans  of  freedom  rallied 

_^th  Uttle  division  for  Coles.    His  aggregate  vote  was  2810,  that 

P^  Moore  622,  total  3332.    The  vote  of  Phillips  was  2760  and  that 

,^1^  Brown  2543,  total  5303 — being  a  majority,  so  far  as  this  ex- 

j^X^ession  was  a  criterion,  of  about  2000  in  favor  of  the  introduction 

J^T  slavery.    But  personal  considerations  at  that  day  entered  more 

^^rgely  into  election  contests  than  principles. 

Edward  Coles,  the  governor  elect  of  Illinois,  was  bom  in  Vir- 

^nia.  Dec  15, 1786,  and  was  among  the  youngest  of  ten  children. 

-feis  mther  was  a  planter,  owning  many  slaves.    During  college 

life  the  question  of  property  in  man  first  presented  itself  to 

Award's  mind,  and  he  returned  home  imi)ressed  with  its  moral 

wrongfulness  and  political  impolicy,  and  the  resolution  that  when 

he  should  become  the  owner  of  his  portion  of  his  father's  slaves  he 

would  emancipate  them.    Apprehending  that  these   sentiments 
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would  meet  with  no  countenance  at  home  he  kept  them  sacied  ^ic:;:: 
himself.    Ui>on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1808,  he  became  enti ' 
to  25  negroes  and  1.000  acres  of  land.    His  father  had  taken 
share  in  x)ublic  life,  out  his  home  had  been  the  resort  of  neariy 
the  gre^t  statesmen  of  the  day.    Edward  became  the  pi 
secretary  of  President  Madison.    In  person  Coles  was  tall 
graceful,  with  face  of  the  Grecian  style.     To  a  benevolent  ttik 
l^osition  he  added  a  wide  fund  of  information,  social  tact  ftoi 
conversational  powers.    By  the  judicious  exercise  of  these  heil 
said  to  bave  brought  into  new  bonds  of  friendship  Mr.  Madison  aod 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  respee- 
tively  been  somewhat  estrangexi.    In  1816  he  was  sent  in  the  sloop 
of  war  "Proraethious"  on  a  8i)ecial  mission  to  Russia,  as  the  beam 
of   important  dispatches  to  the  American  embassador    at  St 
Petersburg.    Before  his  return  he  made  the  tour  of   Eon^ 
After  his  arrival  home  he  shortly  determined  to  go  west.  He  spent 
the  summer  of  1818  in  Illinois,  and  witnessed  the  labors  of  the 
convention  at  Kaskaskia  to  enact  the  first  constitution.    In  the 
following  spring,  1819,  he  removed  with  his  slaves  to  Illinois.    On 
the  trip  hither^  made  mostly  on  flat  boats  down  the  Ohio,  tlie 
negroes,  being  ignorant  of  their  destination,  were  one  clear  moon- 
light evening  in  June,  while  calmly  floating  down  the  placid 
stream,  called  together,  and  by  their  master  addressed  in  a  plain, 
short  speech  in  which  he  pronounced  them  all  free.    Their  grati- 
tude was  so  profound  that  they  tendered  him  one  year's  service  at 
their  new  home.    But  being  much  touched  at  this  manifestation 
of  their  attachment,  he  refused  their  offer.    He  gave,  besides,  to 
each  head  of  a  family  160  acres  of  land  in  Illinois,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Edwards\ille,  aided  them  with  money,  and  for  many 
years  exercised  paternal  care  over  them.* 

In  1833,  at  the  age  of  47,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  was 
married  to  Miss  Sallie  Logan  Roberts,  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter  and  two  sons.    He  died  July  7,  1868,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age.    On  coming  to  Illinois,  Coles  received  the  appoii)tment 
of  register  of  the  land  office  at  Edwardsville,  from  Mr.  Crawfrad^ 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  was  an  aspirant  to  the  presidency- 
Coles,  it  was  supposed,  was  sent  out  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Gov.  Edwards,  who  favored  Cahoun.t 

The  partisans  of  slavery,  although  beaten  for  governor  in  1822^ 
by  a  schism  in  their  own  ranks,  had  carried  both  houses  of  th^ 
general  assembly,  and  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  throughout  thei 
first  half  of  his  term,  the  governor  exi>erienced  a  want  of  accord 

*The  law  of  1819  respecting  free  negrroes  reauired  the  emancipator  to  rive  bond  that 
they  should  not  become  a  county  chargre  Havinar  provided  them  amply  with  lands. 
Coles  neffleoted  to  do  this,  whereby  ne  incurred  a  liability  to  a  line  of  fSOO  for  mdk 
negro,  which  might  be  sued  for  bv  the  county  in  which  they  were  settled.  During 
the  heat  of  the  convention  struggle  the  county  commiisioners  of  Madison  were  Insti- 
gated to  bring  suit  against  the  Governor  for  this  penalty,  resulting,  in  September,  IM^ 
In  a  verdict  of  92,000  for  setting  at  llt>erty  nearroes  without  sriving  bond  Pendiiw 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  in  Januarv  1825,  the  legislature  released  all  penalties  lacurrea 
under  the  act^  including  those  of  Coles.  At  the  next  term  of  court  he  plead  this  re- 
lease in  bar  of  Judgment  against  him.  But  Judge  McRot>erts  decided  that  the  leghda- 
ture  had  no  power  to  take  from  a  municipal  corporation  its  vetted  ris^t  in  a  fine,  any 
more  than  from  an  individual,  and  rendered  Judgment  on  the  verdict.  Thit  decision, 
believed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  feelings  growing  out  of  the  slavery  contest  the 
year  before,  caused  no  little  popular  excitement.  The  case  was  taken  to  thts  suptems 
court  and  reversed,  the  power  of  the  legislature  being  held  to  be  ample  in  the  premises 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  by  Wilson,  chief  Justice,  says :  **It  Is  saJd  the  kmgosnnot 
remit  an  informer's  interest  in  a  popular  action  after  suit  brought :  this  Is  no  doubt 
true,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Parliament  can.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  exe- 
cutive could  remit  the  penalty  in  this  case,  but  that  the  legislature  nuur." 

tFord's  History  of  ulinols. 
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body.  Governor  Coles  directed  attention  to  the  subject 
1^,  and  in  clear  and  forcible  lanj^a^e  urged  tlie  ejuanci- 
the  French  slaves,  recouiuieuded  a  revision  of  the  black 
ooordaiice  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  the  enact- 
iMNre  acleqnate  laws  to  repress  the  frequent  ciime  of  ki<l- 
as  we  liave  notio^<l.  This  was  enough  to  immediately 
flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  slavery  question. 
06e  was  now  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  introduce  slavery 
018,  which  could  only  be  done  by  amending  the  constitu- 
ch  required  a  two-tlui*ds  vote  in  each  house  to  pai^s  the 
cm  submitting  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  So 
the  message  as  related  to  the  abrogation  of  slavery,  was 
JO  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Beaii*d,Boon, 
nney  and  White,  who  in  a  few  days  rei)orted  as  follows : 
HDg  a  historical  resiune  of  the  establishment  of  slavery 
8,  demonstrating  its  legal  existence  and  claiming  that  the 
I  in  the  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia,  viz :  that  the  inhabi- 
tlie  territory  who  professed  themselves  to  have  been  citi- 
Virgiuia  previous  to  the  cession,  should  "have  their 
iHS  and  titles  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the 
it  of  their  rights  and  liberties,"  could  not  be  overridden 
tside  by  the  subsequent  act  of  congress,  which  provided 
eze  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
territory  f  that  the  language  in  the  deed  of  cession  was 
and  forcible  to  be  misundersto<Kl  or  evaded;  that  the  cou- 
,  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  congi*ess,  for  the  purpose 
;the  State  admitted,  was  careful  to  avoid  anyiuterfer- 
1  this  species  of  property,  and  left  it  in  the  same  state  of 
that  the  ordinance  had  placM  it ;  that  thus  the  coustitu- 
llinois  was  ratified,  no  doubt  upon  the  ground  that  lio 
I  of  the  ordinance  had  been  violated,  and  that  the  consti- 
$Ct  the  right  to  propeity  acquired  under  the  compact 
ginia,  entire. 

concluded  their  report  by  saying :  "Your  committee  have 
ived  at  the  period  when  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the 
K>n  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  resi)ect^ 
r;  and  whatever  causes  of  regret  were  experienced  by  the 
»ns  imposed  upon  the  first  convention,  your  committee  are 
r  the  opinion  that  the  i>eople  of  Illinois  have  now  the  same 
alter  their  constitution  as  the  people  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
any  other  of  the  onginal  States,  and  may  make  any  dis- 
of  negro  slaves  they  choose,  without  any  breach  of  faith 
ion  of  compact,  ordinances  or  act«  of  congress ;  and  if 
ming  employed  be  correct,  there  is  no  other  course  left  by 
I  accomplish  the  object  of  this  portion  of  the  governor's 
^  flian  to  call  a  convention  to  alter  the  constitution.'' 
hey  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
^tmolved^  That  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
hdiirdsthereof  concurring  therein),  do  recommend  to  the 
at  the  next  election  for  members  to  the  general  assembly  ^ 
Bor  or  against  a  convention,  agreeably  to  the  7th  article 
nstitation.'' 

InttlUfeiioer,  Dee.  14|  18BB. 
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On  iDotion  of  Michael  Jones,  tlie  report  waa  concnrred  iiL  A 
iiiinorty  report  was  made  by  l{i8<leu  Moore  and  John  Emmetty 
8tron«:ly  and  ably  uigin^  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  ainelioratioB 
of  the  black  laws,  and  greater  stringency  reganling  the  pnniBh- 
nient  of  kidnapping.  Mr.  Will  made  a  separate  re^wrt.,  of  a  milk 
and  water  character. 

In  the  senate,  it  wfis  s])eedily  ascertained  that  the  requisite  two- 
tliirds  vote  to  pass  the  resohition  for  the  call  of  a  couventionta 
amend  tlie  constitution,  conhl  be  obtained,  and  to  spare;  but  in 
tiie  lumse  theca^e  stood  otherwise — they  needed  one  yote.  At 
lirst  it  was  strenuously  argued  tliat  the  two-thirds  vote  required  ^y 
the  constitution  to  pass  the  convention  resolution,  meant  two- 
thirds  of  the  two  houses  in  joint  session.  But  the  opponenti 
were  too  powerful  in  argument  upon  this  point.  The  majority  wai 
not  to  ])e  foiled  in  their  purpose,  however.  Another  mode  pre- 
sented itself — all  that  wa«  re(piired  was  courage  to  perpetrate  fl 
gross  outrage  upon  a  recalcitrant  member. 

There  ha<l  been  a  conteste<l  ele(;tion  case  from  Pike  oounfy, 
which  then  included  all  the  countrv  between  the  Illinois  and  Mi- 
8issii)pi  rivers,  north  to  the  boundary  of  the  State.  The  sitting 
member,  decided  by  the  house  to  be  entitled  to  the  seat,  mtt 
Nicholas  Hanson,  and  the  contestant,  John  Shaw.  Hanson's  YOtB 
had  been  obtained  for  the  re-election  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas, strongly 
pro-slavery,  to  the  United  States  senate,  but  further  tlian  this  hi 
would  not  go.  Shaw,  who  favored  the  convention  project  WM 
now  discovered  to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  seat!  A  motion  wii 
thereupon  made  to  reconsider  the  aclniission  of  Hanson,  wbidi 
jirevailed.  It  was  next  further  moved  to  stiike  out  the  name  rf 
Hanson  and  inseili  that  of  Shaw.  During  the  pendency  of  the 
resolution,  a  tumultuous  crowd  assembled  in  the  evening  at  the 
state  house,  and  after  the  delivery  of  a  number  of  iucendiaxy 
speeches,  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  i>eople  against  Hanson,  tbef 
proceeded  througli  the  town  a>  ith  his  effigy  in  a  blaze,  accompi- 
nied  by  the  beating  of  drums,  the  sounds  of  bugles,  and  shonti 
of  ''Convention  or  death." 

The  motion  to  expel  Hanson  and  admit  Shaw  was  adopted,  and 
the  latter  rewaiiled  the  majority  by  voting  for  the  convention  re^ 
olution,  which  thus  barely  passed  by  his  aid  on  the  night  folio*- 
ing.  A  number  of  the  members  of  Ijoth  houses  entered  thdr 
solemn  i)rotest  against  this  glaring  outrage  of  unseating  HansoBt 
both  as  to  the  object  intended  and  the  manner  of  perpetrating: it 
]Many  reflecting  men,  earnest  in  their  sui)port  of  tlie  conventiOB 
question,  condemned  it ;  and  it  proved  a  iK)werful  lever  before  the 
peo])le  in  the  defeat  of  the  slavery  scheme. 

The  passage  of  the  convention  resolution  was  regarded  as  tantfr 
mount  to  its  carriage  at  the  polls.  The  i)ro-slavery  party  cele- 
brated their  triumph  by  an  illumination  of  the  town  and  » 
procession,  accompanied  by  all  the  honid  paraphernalia  anddie- 
cordant  music  of  achivarai,  marched  to  the  residence  of  Govwn* 
Coles  and  the  quarters  of  the  chief  ojiponents  of  the  meBsas^ 
where  they  performed  their  demoniac  music  to  annoy  and  inaaM 
them.  The  procession  is  said  to  have  been  headed  by  such  digifr 
taries  as  ex-judge  and  late  gubernatorial  candidate,  Joseph  Phil 
lil)S ;  the  newly  chosen  chief-justice,  Thomas  Reynolds,  afterwaidi 
governor  of  Missouri;  associate   sux)reme  judge.  Smith;  proi 
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pedave  lientenaut-fi^ovenior  Kiiinoy,  etc.,  followed  by  many  of 
the  honorable  members  of  the  le;ji:islatiire,  the  lobbyists — some  of 
them  Btrangers  from  ailjoiuing  slave  States — the  rabble,  etc.  The 
njoicings  of  the  conveution  party  also  fouiul  expression  iu  pub- 
lie  diuuerSy  and  of  the  toasts  tliere  given  we  subjoin  a  few :  The 
eoDvention :  The  meuns  of  introducing  and  spreading  the  African 
fimily — ^three  cheers.  The  enemies  of  the  convention :  May  they 
ride  a  porcupine  saddle  on  a  hard  ti-otting  liorse,  a  long  journey 
withoat  money  or  friends.  May  those  individuals  who  are  opposed 
to  oar  cause,  befoi'e  tlie  next  election,  abandcm  the  State  of  llli- 
BOAS.  The  State  of  Illinois :  the  ground  is  good — prairies  in 
abondance ;  give  us  i^lenty  of  negroes,  a  little  industry  and  she 
will  distribute  lier  treasuixj 

But  these  brutal  proceedings,  intended  to  intimidate,  only 
reeoiled  u])ou  the  i)erpetrators.  The  anti-convention  i>arty  was 
inspiretl  with  renewed  courage  and  determination  to  defeat  the 
eall  before  the  people.  That  indeedwastheonlyhoiKiforthe liberty 
of  0^  men  in  Illinois.  At  this  period,  the  apportionment  of  the 
Stite  into  representative  and  senatorial  districts  was  peculiarly 
unequal,  the  strongholds  of  the  C/onvention  advociites  being  in 
die  counties  near  the  Ohio  and  the  old  French  settlements,  while 
the  rapid  progress  of  iK)i>ulation  northward  was  numerically  far 
in  advance  of  it«  just  ratio  of  representiition.  If  the  convention 
ihcmid  be  onlered  by  the  prople,  it  was  demonstrated  that  by 
leason  of  this  unequal  representation,  one-fourth  of  the  voters 
eoold,  in  a  certain  contingency,  (that  of  the  delegates  being  made 
to  correspond  to  the  number  of  representatives),  elect  a  majority 
of  tiie  members,  who  might  fiisten  slavery  u\h)ii  the  State.  It  be- 
came, Uierefore,  the  paramount  object  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
to  defeat  the  convention  call  before  the  people. 

The  canvass  now  oi)ened  and  for  nearly  18  months  raged  with 
nneqnaled  violence  throughout  the  State.  N(?ver  was  such  canvass 
made  in  the  State  before^  The  young  and  ohl,  without  regard  to 
•ex  entered  tlie  arena  of  party  strife  ;  families  and  neighborhoods 
became  divided  aiul  surrenderee!  themselves  up  to  the  bitter  war- 
fcie.  Detra<?tion  and  personal  abuse  reigned  su])reme,  while 
cooibats  were  not  infrequent.  The  whole  country  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  a  report  to  physi(;al  force  to  settle  tiie  angiy  question.* 
The  press,  both  for  and  against,  teemed  with  incendiary  publica- 
tions on  the  subject.  Both  anti  and  pro-convention  newspajiiers 
were  established :  of  the  former  ^^The  iS/jee/afar,"  atEdwardsville, 
edited  by  Hooper  Warren  ;  one  at  ShawneetoMu,  edited  by  Henry 
Eddy ;  the  Illinois  Intelligencer^  located  at  Vandalia,  which,  at  tirst 
iwo-convention,  was  subsequently  purciiased  by  ])avid  lilaekwelK 
•ecretary  of  State,  and  then  ably  conducted  in  o])position  to  the 
eoDveution  scheme.  To  these  papers  there  wei'e  also  a  number  of 
aUeand  steady  contributors,  principal  among  whom  may  bemen- 
tionetl,  his  excellency  the  governor;  Morris  iJirbeck,  the  able  Eng- 
lish colonist,  in  Edwards  county  ;  .ludge  Loctkwood,  Thomas  Lip- 
piiioott,  George  Churchill,  &c.  Pamphlets  were  published  and  ex- 
teiwively  circulated,  containing  statistics  and  observations  re- 
fludiug  the  working  of  slavery  in  other  countries.  Gov.  (Joles 
mely  resigned  the  salary  of  his  entire  term,  jB^I^OO,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  cause.     Through  the  ettorts  mainly  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 

"BeynokTs  *Hywn  Times." 
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Peek,  anti-slavery  societies  were  organized  by  the  ^HMm 
fieetloin,"  which  ramified  more  or  less  throughout  the  State^ 
number  of  14,  witli  lieiulquai*ters  in  St.  Glaii'  county,  and  ^ 
were  active  during  the  canvass.  The  ministers  of  the  gospd 
enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  they  met  together  in  large  unmb 
devise  ways  to  avert  the  imi)ending  evil.  Denominationid 
tions,  ordinarily  much  more  bitter  in  those  times  than  $ 
present,  were  laid  aside  for  the  time,  and  the  pulpit  now  tin 
ed  \t^  anathemas  against  spreading  the  gi*eat  sin.  All  the  i 
known  to  civilizaticm  to  impart  ideas  of  the  enormity  of  d 
were  made  available.  To  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and 
l>aper  writings,  wei^  added  tracts  and  handbills  of  a 
incendiary  tone.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Peck,  who,  in  his  vocation  o 
tributiug  bibles,  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  manage 
of  the  campaign  on  the  x)art  of  the  opposition,  8hax>ed  hifl 
with  the  tact  and  skill  of  a  general,  to  meet  them  at  every 
Political  meetings  were  called,  and  almost  every  stump  resoi 
with  the  declamations  of  indignant  oi^ators,  both  pro  anc 
The  rank  and  tile  of  the  people,  no  less  excited,  wranglei 
argued  with  each  other  wherever  they  met.  Much  time  wai 
siuned,  and  industry  was  at  a  stand. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pi'o^-sliivery  party  was  not  idle 
adopted  the  same  means  to  reach  the  public  mind.  Ellas 
Kane  ;  Thomas  Iie,\molds,  the  chief  justice ;  Judge  Theophil 
Smith,  of  the  supreme  court ;  Judge  Samuel  Mclioberts,  Em 
J.  West,  A.  P.  P'ield,  Joseph  A.  Baird,  George  Forqne 
others,  were  their  prominent  writei*s;  while  among  their 
orators,  besides  some  of  these,  may  be  mentioned  K  M.  Y 
John  McLean,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  ex  Gov.  Bond,  (running  foi 
gress  against  D.  P.  Cook,  at  this  time).  Judge  Phillips,  and 
others.  The  members  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  the  co 
tion,  before  they  dispersed  in  the  spring  of  1823,  le\ied  a  c 
bution  ui>on  each  other  by  which  they  raised  al)out  $100 
their  side  of  the  cause.  William  Kinney,  afterwai\l  lieut 
governor,  to  his  vocation  as  a  pro-slavery  i>olitician  added  tl 
a  baptist  presujher,  mingling  the  two  with  much  freedom,  tn 
constantly  over  the  State,  acting  with  zeal  and  energy*  in  aw 
the  people  to  the  blessings  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Ei 
ries  of  both  parties  ranged  the  State  in  every  direction  dnrii 
canvass,  with  bitter  partisan  tracts,  and  all  manner  of  inflan 
appeals,  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  peox>le,  and  awaken 
to  the  duty  of  the  hour.  The  i)rincipal  newspaj^ers  of  th( 
slavery  party  were  located  at  Kaskaskia  and  Edwanisville. 

In  looking  over  the  array  of  prominent  names,  it  has 
thought  the  most  talented  and  influential  iniblic  men  were  i 
side  of  the  conA^ention  party,*  but  ui  energy  and  zeal,  which 
with  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  the  opi>osition  were  bett 
ganized.  Their  attacks  were,  l>esides,  direct  ui)on  the  snbjc 
volving  the  merits  of  slavery ;  while  the  other  side  showed  sig 
avoiding  the  direct  issue.  The  latter  argued  that  the  consti 
needed  amendment  in  many  particulai's ;  that  the  convi 
would  not  probably  interfero  in  behalf  of  slavery,  and  if  it  i 
would  establish  it  only  for  a  limited  period,  or  provide  for  i 
taring  and  gradual  emancipation.    But  the  opponents  were 

*Ford's  Hlitorjr. 
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nnked  in  this  manner ;  indeed  as  the  people  took  a  very 
g  interest  in  the  subject,  and  as  the  canvass  was  exten- 
a  period  of  18  months,  tliey  came  to  thoroughly  appre- 
there  was  in  it  by  the  day  of  election.  The  contest  was 
Id  of  extraneous  pro-slavery  influences  from  beyond  the 
»f  title  State,  as  might  well  be  expected,  but  such  imperti- 
s  promptly  met  as  it  deserved. 

bhe  day  of  election  finally  arrived,  the  utmost  exertions  at 
throughout  the  State  were  used  by  both  sides  to  bring  out 
t;e.  l^e  aged,  the  crippled,  the  chronic  invalids,  all  that 
conveyed  with  their  bodily  infirmities*,  were  brought  out 
their  votes,  either  fororagainstthe  call.  The  result  was 
convention  scheme  was  defeated  by  some  1800  majority, 
a  wonderful  victory  to  achieve,  showing  a  gain  for  the 
wy  cause,  exceeding  3500  votes  since  the  gubernatorial 
)f  two  years  before.  The  aggregate  vote  was  11,612; 
,  and  6,640  against.  This  was  a  large  vote ;  at  the  presi- 
lection  in  November  following,  the  aggregate  vote  of  the 
B  4,707. 

108  ended  the  most  important^  excited,  and  angry  election 
place  at  that  early  day  in  Uhuois.  All  feeling,  however, 
subsided,  and  in  6  months  after,  is  it  said,  a  politician 
)red  the  introduction  of  slavery  was  a  rara  avis.  The 
ras  decisive  of  the  question  for  all  time. 


chaptbb  xxvm. 

1824-6— MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 

Legislation — Re-organization  of  the  Judiciary — Chief  JuaHee  Wit 
son — Hubbard  a^  Oovemor  ad  interim — PopuUUion  of  1822^ 
Visit  of  LaFayette. 


The  convention  struggle  over,  other  affairs  claim  onr  attentkNL 
And  first  as  to  the  legislature,  which  was  anti-convention  in 
its  political  sentiments.  The  members  chosen  simultaneonsly  witli 
the  defeat  of  the  convention  call,  constituted  in  a  sense  the  tet 
ever  elected  in  Illinois  upon  other  than  personal  considerations. 
Permanent  party  principles  and  organizations  had  been,  as  jet, 
foreign  to  the  virgin  soil  of  Illinois.  To  laud  one  and  deiamethe 
other  candidate  was,  up  to  that  time,  the  only  recognized  mode  of 
conducting  a  political  canvass,  and  the  campaigns  were  usaaH]! 
short.  Governor  Coles,  in  his  message,  congratulated  the  people 
ui)oii  the  result  over  the  slavery  question,  and  again  recoff 
mended  the  abolition  of  the  remnant  of  African  slavery  still  exis 
iug,  as  an  anomaly  in  this  free  State.  But  the  legislator! 
notwithstanding  it«  anti-convention  majority,  was  not  abolition 
and  it  paid  little  heed  to  his  recommendation.  Two  United  Stati 
senators,  four  supreme  judges,  and  five  circuit  judges,  besides 
crowd  ot  other  officials,  were  to  be  elected  at  this  session ;  but  th 
majority  proved  itself  of  quite  a  forgiving  disposition  toward  it 
recent  bitter  opponents,  and  the  convention  question  was  nc 
made  a  test  in  the  choice  of  the  numerous  officers  during  the  sei 
sion.  John  McLean,  a  leading  pro-convention  orator,  was  electe 
United  States  senator  over  Governor  Edwards,  who  was  n< 
closely  identified  with  the  angry  contest,  being  absent  in  Wasl 
ington.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  involved  in  his  unfo 
tun  ate  quarrel  with  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
which  caused  him  to  give  up  the  Mexican  mission  to  which  ji 
had  been  appointed.  One  week  later,  Klias  Kent  Kane  was  ah 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate.  He  defeated  for  the  position  sue 
prominent  anti-convention  men  as  Governor  Coles  and  Samuel  I 
Lockwood.  Kane  was  perhaps  the  ablest  writer  that  the  convei 
tion  party  had  during  the  contest,  although  a  northern  man  b 
birth  and  education.  Two  leading  pro-convention  men  were  thi 
honored  by  an  anti-convention  legislature  with  the  two  highei 
offices  in    its    gift. 

By  the  constitution,  the  terms  of  office  of  supreme  judges  wei 
to  expire  with  the  close  of  the  year  1824.  The  legislature  re-o 
ganized  the  judiciary  by  creating  both  circuit  and  supreme  court 
The  State  was  divided  into  five  judicial  circuits,  provi<ling  t^ 
terms  of  court  annually  in  each  county.    The  salaries  of  the  ci 
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it  Judges  were  fixed  at  $600.  The  following  circuit  judges  were 
Men :  John  Y.  Sawyer,  Samuel  McRobertH,  Kichaixl  M.  Youug, 
mes  Hall  and  Johu  O.  Wattles,  named  in  the  oi-der  of  their 
ipective  circuits.  The  supreme  court  was  relieved  of  circuit 
ties  and  made  a  court  of  ap|>e]late  jurisdiction.  It  was  to  be 
d  twice  a  year  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  as  l>efore,  com- 
led  of  four  judges,  but  now  commissioned  during  good  behavior. 
eir  salaries  were  cut  down  from  $1000  to  $800.  Deceml>er  30, 
24,  the  two  houses  met  in  joint  session  to  elect  one  chief  jus- 
5  and  three  associate- justices.  On  the  first  ballot,  William 
llaon  received  35  votes,  Thomiis  Reynolds,  chief  justice  up  to 
It  time,  19.  Wilson  having  received  a  majority  of  the  whole 
Diber  of  votes  cast,  was  duly  declared  chief  justice  of  the 
kte  of  Illinois. 

?or  associate  justices  there  were  six  candidates:  Tliomas  0. 
own,  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  Theopliilus  W.  Smith,  David 
iflkwell,  Thomas  Reynolds  and  John  Reynolds.  In  tiie  course 
five  ballotings,  the  first  three  named  were  cho^sen.  James 
mey  was  elected  attorney-general.  The  two  Reynokls,  Tliomas 
IJohn,  uncle  and  nephew,  who  were  rejected,  had  been  on 
i  supreme  bench  up  to  that  time,  and  the  former  had  been  a 
lopicuous  convention  man. 

97illiam  Wilson,  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  high  and 
norable  position  of  chief  justice  of  Illinois,  was  but  29  years  old, 
1  had  been  already  five  years  on  the  supreme  bench  as  associate 
itioe.  He  was  bom  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  in  1795*  When 
ite  young  his  father  died,  leaving  liis  widow  with  two  sous  and 
embarrassed  estate.  At  an  early  age,  his  mother  obtained  for 
n  a  situation  in  a  store.  But  the  young  man  discovereil  no  apti- 
ie  for  the  business  of  merchandizing,  and  young  as  he  was, 
▼eloped  an  unusual  greed  for  books,  reading  ever^'  one  attaina- 
^to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  his  duties  in  the  store.  At  the 
;e  of  18  he  was  placed  in  a  law  ofiice  tinder  the  tuition  of  the 
on*  John  Cook,  who  ranketl  liigh  as  a  lawyer  at  the  bar  of  Vir- 
nia,  and  who  also  served  his  country  with  honor  and  distinction 
Road  as  minister  to  the  court  of  France.  In  1817,  young 
ILion  came  to  Illinois  to  look  for  a  home,  and  such  was  his 
eisonal  bearing  and  prei>osseKsing  ap^K^arance,  that  one  year 
tier,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  State  government,  his  name  was 
NNigfat  before  the  legislature  for  asso<5iate  supreme  judge,  and 
ftcsme  within  6  votes  of  an  election.  Within  a  year,  as  we  have 
«n;  he  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Foster.  For  five  years  he 
^ed  the  people  so  acceptably  ui)on  the  bench  as  to  be  at  this 
Bd  chosen  to  the  first  i>osition  by  a  large  inajoiity  over  the 
cmer  chief  justice,  Reynolds.  This  was  the  more  a  mark  of 
[probation,  because  Judge  Wilson  was  totally  <levoid  of,  and 
sver  in  his  life  could  wield,  any  of  the  arts  of  the  politician  or 
irty  schemer.  As  regards  imlitical  intrigue,  he  was  as  inno- 
iQtss  achild.  He  was  singularly  pure  inallhisconvictionsof  duty, 
ul  in  his  long  public  career  of  nearly  30  years  ixs  a  supreme  judge 
^  Illinois,  he  commanded  the  full  res]>ect,  confidence  and 
fteem  of  the  iK'ople  for  the  ])ix)bity  of  his  ofticial  a<;ts  and 
^  upright  conduct  as  a  citizen  and  a  man.  His  education 
^nch  as  he  had  acquired  by  diligent  reading  and  self  culture. 
^  A  writer  his  diction  was  pure,  clear  and  elegant,  as  may  be  seen 
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by  reference  to  bis  published  opinions  in  the  supreme  court  repoitatf 
With  a  mind  of  rare  anal}  tical  power,  his  judgment  as  a  lawyw 
was  discriminating  and  sound,  and  upon  the  bench  his  leamiiiff 
and  impartiality  commanded  respect,  while  his  own  digni^ 
deportment  inspired  decorum  in  others.  By  the  members  of  the 
bar  he  was  greatly  esteemed  ;  no  new  beginner  was  ever  withoot 
the  protection  of  almost  a  fatherly  hand  in  his  court,  against  the 
arts  and  powers  of  an  older  opponent.  In  politics,  upon  the  fonn- 
ation  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  he  associated  himsdf 
with  the  former.  He  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman 
in  private  life,  with  manners  most  engaging  and  friendships  strcmg. 
His  hospitality  was  of  the  old  Virginia  stj^le.  Seldom  did  a  sum- 
mer season  pass  at  his  pleasant  country  seat,  about  two  miles 
from  Carmi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Wabash,  that  trooiis  of 
friends,  relatives  and  distinguished  official  visitors  did  not  sojourn 
with  him.  His  official  career  was  terminated  with  the  going  into 
effect  of  the  new  constitution,  December  4, 1848,  when  he  retired 
to  private  life.  He  died  at  his  home,  in  the  rii>eness  of  age  and 
the  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent,  April  29, 1857,  in  his  63d 
year. 

The  legislature  of  1824  was  an  important  and  able  bodj 
Throughout  its  session,  harmony  and  cordiality  obtained  amoni 
the  members.  The  men  who  were  promoted  or  elevated  to  office 
and  charged  with  important  responsibilities,  were  generally  wd 
known  to  the  people  for  their  character,  merit  and  ability,  aui 
failed  not  to  give  satisfaction.  Seventy  thousand  dollars  of  th 
State  bank  cuiTcnc}'^  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  pres^ic 
of  the  governor,  supreme  judges  and  directors  of  the  prineipa 
bank,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  immigration  revived  considerably.  1 
great  tide  set  in  towai-d  the  central  parts  of  the  State.  Throagl 
Vandalia  alone,  250  wagons  were  counted  in  three  weeks  time,  al 
going  northward.  Destined  for  Sangamon  county  alone,  8 
wagons  and  400  people  were  counted  in  two  weeks  time.  Sangn 
mon  county  was,  at  that  time,  without  doubt  the  most  populon 
county  iji  the  State.  All  the  northern  counties  were  most  disprc 
proportionately  represented  in  the  general  assembly.  While  sud 
counties  as  Randolph  and  White  had  each  a  senator  and  three  ref 
resentatives,  Sangamon  had  one  representative  and  one  senate 
only. 

•  It  happened  at  this  time,  that  Governor  Coles  was  temporaril: 
absent  on  a  visit  to  Virginia,  and  Lieutenant-governor  Hubbard  wa 
the  acting  govemer.  His  Excellency  ad  interim^  struck  with  the  ii 
justice  of  this  unequal  representation,  issued  his  proclamation  fo 
an  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  to  convene  at  the  seat  of  go\ 
emment  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1826,  for  the  purpose  a 
apportioning  the  State,  and  for  business  generally.  He  wa 
not  loth  to  claim  power.  Governor  Coles  returned  on  the  las 
day  of  October  and  resumed  his  office,  but  the  acting  govemo 
w  as  not  inclined  to  yeild  it  up,  claiming  he  had  sui>erseded  th 

former  and  to  be  governor  de  jure  under  section  18,  article  £1 
of  the  constitution,  which  read : 

"  In  case  of  an  impeachment  of  the  governor,  his  removal  ftx>m  office 
death,  refusal  to  quality,  resignation  or  absence  from  the  State,  ih 
lieutenantrgovemor  shall  exercise  all  the  ix>wer  and  authority  appei 
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tftining  to  the  office  of  governor,  until  the  time  pointed  out  hy  the  oon* 
stltation  for  the  election  of  a  governor,  shall  arrive,  unless  the  general 
ttsembly  shall  otherwise  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  governor 
to  fill  such  vacancy.'' 

After  the  arrival  of  Coles,  Hubbard,  as  a  test,  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  W.  L.  D.  Ewing  as  i)aymaster  general  of  the  State  militia, 
which  was  presented  to  the  secretarjof  State,  George  Forquer. 
for  his  signature,  who  refused  to  sign  and  affix  the  official  seal 
thereto.    In  December  following,  the  supreme  court  being  in  ses- 
BioTi,  Ewing  applied  for  a  rule  on  the  secretary  to  show  cause  why 
a  mandamus  should  not  be  awarded  requiring  him  to  countersign 
and  affix  the  seal  of  the  State  to  his  commission  issued  and  signed 
by  Adolphus  Frederick  Hubbard,  governor  of  Illinois.    The  rule 
being  granted,  the  secretary  answered,  stating  the  facts,  whereby 
the  whole  question  was  brought  before  the  court  and  argued  at 
[      length  with  much  ability  by  talented  counsel  for  both  sides.    Tlie 
judges,  after  much  deliberation,  delivered  separate  opinions  of  great 
learning  and  research,  but  all  agreed  in  the  judgment  pronounced, 
that  the  rule  must  be  discharged.  Hubbard  was  still  irrepressible, 
and  next  memorialized  the  legislature  in  reference  to  his  grievance. 
But  the  senate  decided  that  the  subject  was  a  judicial  one,  inex- 
pedient to  legislate  ui)on,  and  the  house  laid  his  memorial  upon  the 
table. 

The  census  of  1825  returned  a  population  of  72,817,  being  con- 
siderably less  than  the  sanguine  expectations  of  many  led  them 
to  hope  for.      The  State  was  duly  apportioned  anew  at  the  special 
session  in  Januarj'^  1826,  with  referense  to  the  distribution  of  popu- 
lation.   The  question  was  also  mooted  at  this  session  of  repealing 
the  circuit  couri;  system,  not  that  the  court  did  not  subserve  a  great 
public  need,  but  that  politicians  in  their  disappointment  in  obtain- 
^^g  office  the  winter  preceding,  sought  to  redress  their  grievances 
^fst  by  depriving  the  circuit  judges  altogether  of  office,  and  next 
^y  loading  the  supreme  judges  with  additional  labor  by  remanding 
them  to  circuit  duty.    The  latter,  being  life  members,  could  not 
"^  otherwise  reached  as  objects  or  their  vengeance,  wherefore  they 
I'^^x^'B  charged  with  having  too  easy  a  life  as  a  court  of  appeals 
^'?^  a  State  so  embarrassed  as  Illinois.     The  house,  however, 
^*^^^ck  out  of  the  bill  to  repeal  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
1^  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  inserted  a  section  to  repeal  the  wolf-scalp 
^Xr,  in  which  the  senate  did  not  concur.* 

"THE  nation's  guest.'' 

^     ViHt  of  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette  to  Illinois. — A  pleasant  episode 

'^Xi  'the  spring  of  1825,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  western  life,  and 

X>er  adventure  the  pages  of  this  book,  was  the  visit  to  Illinois  of 

fjeneral  LaFayette,  our  able  and  opportune  ally  in  the  war  of  the 

iievolution,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  near  a  half  century  the 

lionored  guest  of  the  nation.    Having  learned  of  his  arrival  in 

America,  the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  early  in  its  session 

of  1824-5,  adopted  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome  to  him,  couched 

in  terms  of  glowing  admiration  for  his  patriotic  services,  and 

*Ia  March  suticeed  ing,  within  5  miles  of  where  the  lefdslature  had  sat,  a  five  year  old 
child  of  Ottofel  Hufman,  which  had  wandered  from  home  Into  the  woods  a  mile  or 
•o,  was  attacked  and  killed  by  a  wolf  The  animal  was  seen  leavinir  Its  mangled  and 
partly  oonaumed  body  by  the  neighbors  in  search  of  it  on  the  foUowinar  day. 
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earnestly  inviting  him  to  extend  his  western  visit  to  niinois. 
the  9th  of  December  the  address,  with  an  affectionately  written 
letter  from  Gov.  Coles,  who  had  formed  his  personal  acqoainta&oe 
in  France  in  1817,  were  transmitted  to  Gen.  LaFayette.  Under 
date  of  Washington,  Jan.  16, 1825,  he  expressed  his  gratificatioa 
for  the  honor  done  him  by  IlUnois,  adding:  "It  has  ever  been  my 
eager  desire,  and  it  is  now  my  earnest  intention,  to  visit  the  western 
States  and  particularly  the  State  of  Dlinois.  The  feelings  whidi 
your  distant  welcome  could  not  fail  to  excite,  have  in- 
creased that  patriotic  eagerness  to  admire  on  that  blessed 
spot,  the  happy  and  rapid  results  of  republican  institu- 
tions, public  and  domestic  virtues.  I  shall,  after  the  celebration 
of  the  22d  of  February  anniversary  day,  leave  this  place  for  a 
journey  to  the  southern,  and  from  Kew  Orleans  to  the  western 
states,  so  as  to  return  to  Boston  on  the  14th  of  June,  when  the 
comer  stone  of  the  Bunker's  Hill  monument  is  to  be  laid;  a  cere- 
mony sacred  to  the  whole  Union,  and  in  which  I  have  been  engaged, 
to  act  a  peculiar  and  honorable  part." 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1825,  the  steamboat  Nachez,  with  General 
LaFayette  and  suit  on  board,  anchored  below  St.  Louis  at  the  olA- 
French  village  of  Carondolet    On  the  following  morning  gov"- 
cmors  Clark  of  Missouri,  and  Coles  of  Illinois,  Col.  Benton,  ancL 
others,  repaired  thither  to  escort  the  distinguished  visitor  up  to  th 
city.    During  the  forenoon  the  boat  with  the  entire  party  steam< 
up  to  St.  Louis,  where,  upon  the  wharf,  an  immense  concourse  of 
l)eople  had  assembled  to  greet  and  honor  the  patriot  hero, 
landed  amidst  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  animated  cheers  of 
the  vast  multitude.      He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  named 
George  Washington  LaFayette,  and  his  secretary.  Col.  Le  Vassear; 
by  a  deputation  from  Louisiana  consisting  of  Col.  Morse,  aid  to  the 
governor,  Mr.  LeClair,  his  private  secretary,  and  Mr.  Prier,  re- 
corder of  New  Orleans,  and  Col.  Ducros;  by  Col.  Scott  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  by  Maj.  Gen.  Gibbs,  Maj.  Rutledge,  3Ir. 
Bolch   and  Mr.   Stewart,  of   Tenu.    Addresses  of  welcome  and 
resi)onses  were  made,  when  the  entire  concourse  moved  to  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Pierre  Choteau,  where  a  reception  was  held. 
Supper  was  had,  followed  by  a  number  of  toasts  and  appropriate 
speeches,  and  in  the  evening  a  splendid  ball  atMassie's  hotel, 
attended  by  General  LaFayette,  his  suit,  and  all  the  dignitaries. 

In  person  LaFayette  was  about  six  feet  ta^ll,  inclining  to  corpu- 
lency, and  a  florid  complexion.  He  limped  upon  his  left  leg,  the 
result  of  a  wound.  He  spoke  the  English  language  fluently  and 
had  a  ready  command  of  approi)riate  expression. 

On  Saturday,  April  30, 1825,  Gen.  LaFayette  and  suit^  attended 
by  a  large  delegation  of  i)rominent  citizens  of  Missouri,  made  a 
visit  by  the  steamer  Natchez  to  the  ancient  town  of  Kaskaskia.  No 
military  parade  was  attempted,  but  a  great  multitude  of  patriotic 
citizens  bade  him  welcome.  A  reception  was  held  at  the  elegant 
residence  of  Mr.  Edgar.  Gov.  Coles,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Illinois,  delivered  a  glowing  address  of  welcome  to  the  illustrious 
guest,  to  which  LaFayette  replied  in  a  most  feeling  and  happy 
vein,  expressive  of  his  exquisite  gratification  for  the  honor  done 
him  upon  that  occasion. 

After  this  a  general  introduction  of  the  citizens  and  hand-shaking 
followed,  when  a  most  touching  scene  was  presented.    A  few  old 
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i^volnntioiiary  soldiers  collected  arouud  the  General,  wbo  had 
fiHight  under  his  eye  at  Brandywine  and  Yorktown,  and 
who  all  recollected  him  and  now  greeted  him  most  heartily. 
Although  the  general  did  not  personally  recollect  them,  the  occa- 
sion was  to  him  and  all  present  most  a^ecting.  This  meeting  in 
the  winter  of  their  lives  seemed  to  awaken  youthful  feeling  and 
ctirry  back  these  old  soldier  patriots  to  the  eventful  period 
wlien  they  were  associated  in  arms  and  fighting  the  battles  of 
liberty. 

The  entire  company  of  distinguished  guests,  visitors,  and  citi- 
xeiis  next  proceeded  to  the  tavern  kept  by  Col.  Sweet,  where  an 
ftinple  dinner  had  been  prepai*ed.  The  patriotic  ladies  had  deco- 
rated the  dining  hall  with  laurel  wreaths  in  a  most  tasteful  and 
appropriate  manner,  and  over  the  table  where  the  hero  and  honored 
^ests  were  seated  a  beautiful  rainbow  of  roses  and  flowers  was 
spanned. 

We  can  only  give  a  very  few  of  the  after  dinner  toasts  that  were 
drank: 

By  LaFayette — Kaskaskia  and  Illinois ;  ma}'  their  joint  pros- 
perity more  and  more  evince  the  blessings  of  congenial  industry 
aud  freedom. 

By  Oov.  Coles —The  inmates  of  LaGranges  [LaFayette'shome]: 
let  them  not  be  anxious ;  for  though  their  father  is  1,000  miles 
in  the  interior  of  America,  he  is  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  ail'ectionate 
children.     [Very  good]. 

By  0.  W.  LaFayette — Tlie  grateful  confidence  of  my  father^s 
children  and  grand-children,  in  the  kindness  of  his  American  family 
towards  him. 

By  Oov.  Bond — General  LaFayette;  may  he  live  to  see  that 
liberty  established  in  his  native  country  which  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish in  his  adopted  country.  When  this  toast  was  given  the 
general  arose  and  observed  that  he  would  drink  the  latter  i}art  of 
the  toast — ^the  liberty  of  his  adopted  country — standing. 

After  dinner  the  distinguished  party  repaired  to  the  large 
and  commodious  house  of  Wm.  Morrison,  Sr.,  Esq.,  where  a  grand 
ball  was  given  for  their  delectation.  Here  during  the  night  quite 
an  interesting  interview  took  i>lace  between  the  renowned  General 
and  an  Indian  squaw  whose  father  had  served  under  him  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  squaw^  learninjj  that  the  great  White 
Chief  was  to  be  at  Kaskaskia  on  that  night,  had  ridden  all  day  from 
^ly  dawn  till  some  time  in  the  night,  from  her  distant  home,  to 
see  the  man  whose  name  had  been  so  often  upon  her  father's  tongue 
and  with  which  she  was  so  familiar.  In  identification  of  her 
claim  to  his  distinguished  acquaintance,  she  brought  with  her  an 
old  worn  letter  which  the  general  ha<l  written  to  her  father,  and 
^hich  the  Indian  chief  had  preserved  with  great  care,  and  finally 
bequeathed  on  his  death  bed  to  his  daughter  as  the  most  precious 
legacy  he  had  to  leave  her. 

By  12  o'clock  at  night.  Gen.  LaFayette  returned  to  the  steam- 
boat, ami  started  on  his  route  to  Nash\ille,  Gov.  Coles  accompany- 
ing him,  the  Iwat  being  chartered  by  the  State. 

He  returned  from  Nashville  on  the  steamboat  Mechanic.  On 
tbe  14th  of  May,  1825,  w  hen  the  boat  appeared  in  sight  at  Shaw- 
iieetowii,  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  waited  on  the  general,  and  ap- 
pnaed  him  of    the  reception  in  waiting  for   him.    As   the  boat 
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approached  the  landing,  a  salute  of  24  rounds  was  fired.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town  and  8unx>unding  ooantry  had  tamed  oat  en  mum 
to  greet  the  loved  hero.  Two  lines  were  formed,  extending  fiom 
Bawling's  hotel  to  the  river.  Down  this  passed  the  committees 
of  reception,  town  officials,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  received  the 
nation's  guest,  who  with  the  distinguished  party  accompanjiug 
him,  passed  up  the  line,  the  citizens  standing  uncovered  in  per- 
fect silence,  until  his  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  where  a  lai^ 
number  of  ladies  were  assembled.  Here  an  address  of  affectionate 
welcome  was  delivered  by  Judge  James  Hall.  LaFayette  replied 
without  preparation,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  thanking 
the  x>eople  for  this  evidence  of  their  love  and  gratitude.  A  coUft- 
tion  was  then  partaken  of,  followed  by  a  number  of  toasts  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  After  spending  a  few  hours  in  pleasant  converse^ 
the  general  was  conducted  back  to  the  steamer,  when  he  took  a 
most  affectionate  leave.  A  salute  was  fired  at  the  departore. 
GThe  general  appeared  much  worn  with  the  fatigue  of  his  trip. 
Governor  Coles  quitted  him  at  Shawueetown,  and  proceeded  by 
land  to  Yandalia. 


•        • 


Chapter  XXTX. 

2W0— ADMESnSTEATION  OP  GOVERl^OE  EDWARDS. 

}jfaign  of  1826 — The  Onbernatarial  Candidates — Contest  hettoeen 
^amd  P.  CooJc  and  Joseph  Duncan  for  Congress — Character  of 
tw.  Edward^  speeches — His  charges  against  the  State  Bank  officers 
Ml  result  of  the  inquiry  into  their  conduct — Repeat  of  the  Circuit 
(mrt  system — Oov.Edtoards  claims  for  the  State  title  toaUpulh 
c  Umds  within  her  limits. 


.t  the  general  election  of  Angust,  1826,  there  were  three  guber- 
>rial  candidates  in  the  field :  Ninian  Edwards,  Thomas  G.  Sloe, 

Adolphns  Frederick  Hubbard.  The  latter  was  at  the  time 
tenant-governor.  That  he  was  ambitious  to  become  goyemor, 
have  seen  in  his  attempt  to  superede  Gov.  Coles,  failing  in 
Bh  he  now  sought  that  distinction,  as  was  more  becoming, 
ctly  from  the  hands  of  the  people.  ''As  a  picture  of  the 
«,"  Gov.  Coles  gives  the  following  morceau,  from  Hubbard's 
ches  to  his  constitutents :  ''Fellow  citizens,  I  offer  myself  as 
adidate  before  you,  for  the  office  of  governor.    I  do  not  pre- 

to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  talente ;  nor  do  I  claim  to  be 

I  to  Julius  Cs&sar  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  yet  to  be  as 
t  a  man  as  my  opponent,  Gov.  Edwards.     Nevertheless,  I 

I I  Clin  govern  you  pretty  well.  I  do  not  think  it  will  require 
cy  extraordinary  smart  man  to  govern  you:  for  to  tell  you 
TQth,  fellow-citizens,  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  very  hard  to 
m,  no  how.''    He  was  an  oddity. 

le  contest  lay  between  Sloe  and  Edwards.  Sloe  was  a  gen- 
ftn  of  good  sense  and  capacity,  whose  business  was  merchan- 
g.  He  had  been  much  in  public  life,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
latnre  time  and  again  had  wielded  a  large  influence  as  a 
tical  worker  in  that  body.  In  deportment,  he  was  dignified 
urbane,  but  had  not  cultivated  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
'hlch  Edwards,  an  Apollo  Belvedere  in  form  and  Titan  in 
lect,  had  quite  the  advantage  of  him. 

Sdwards,"  says  Gov.  Ford,  "  was  a  large,  well  made  man,  with 
>le,  princely  appearance,"  who  "  never  condescended  to  the 
Don  low  arts  of  electioneering.  Whenever  he  went  out  among 
leople  he  arrayed  himself  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
1  time,  dressed  in  fine  broadcloth,  with  short  breeches,  long 
:ing8,  and  high,  fair- topped  boots }  was  drawn  in  a  fine  car- 
t  driven  by  a  negro;  and  for  success  he  relied  upon  his 
i^es,  which  were  delivered  with  great  pomp  and  in  a  style 
wame  and  florid  eloquence.    When  he  was  inaugurated  in 
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1826,  be  appeared  before  the  general  assembly  wearing  a  gold 
laced  cloak,  and  with  great  pomp  lie  pronoimced  his  first 
sage  to  the  lioiises  of  the  legislatui'e." 

For  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  there  were  but  two  candi- 
dates— Hubbard  being  without  an  associate.  They  were  William 
Kinney  and  Samuel  IL  Thompson,  and  what  may  appear  a  little 
singular  at  this  day,  both  were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  former 
a  Baptist^  the  latter  a  Methodist.  Kinney  was  one  of  tlie  old 
pioneers,  having  emigrated  to  Illinois  with  his  father  in  1797. 

Ue  possessed  naturally  a  good  mind,  but  hadrecieved  no  educa- 
tion, until  after  marriage,  when  his  wife  taught  him  its  rudiments. 
He  had  been  much  in  public  life,  and  was  an  efficient  and  untir- 
ing canvasser.  In  the  convention  contest,  he  had  been  unoeaa- 
ing  in  his  efforts  to  render  it  a  success.  He  was  wealthy,  and  ia 
a  political  canvass  the  duties  of  his  holy  calling  were  not  a 
stumbling  block  in  his  way.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Thompson,  his  oppo- 
nent, while  he  was  his  superior  in  scholastic  attainments,  had  not 
his  knowledge  of  men,  nor  his  political  art.  This  was  his  virgin 
effort  to  attain  honors  which  perish.  His  character  was  irre- 
l)ro{ichal)le  and  forbade  him  to  engage  in  any  electioneering  con- 
duct to  sully  it.  His  candidacy  was  distastefiU  to  him.  The  re- 
sult of  the  secular  contest  between  these  two  of  the  sacred  cloth, 
was  the  reverse  of  that  for  governor.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Kinney, 
although  running  on  the  Sloe  ticket,  which  failed,  was  elected  by 
a  small  majority. 

There  was  l.Dwever,  a  more  important  contest  coimectod  with 
the  election  of  1826,  in  a  political  point  of  \iew,  than  that  for  the 
office  of  governor.  We  allude  to  the  race  for  congress  between 
Daniel  P.  Cook  and  Joseph  Duncan,  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  paity  principles,  instead  of  mere  local,  personal  scram- 
bles for  office.  To  help  our  understanding  we  must  take  a  short 
view  of  national  affairs. 

Out  of  the  presidential  contest  of  1824,  grew  the  parties  known 
afterwards  as  the  whig  and  democratic.    The  election  had  failed 
before  the  i>eople,  and  the  house  of  representatives,  in  disregard 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  chose  the  one  who  had  received  next  to 
the  highest  nimiber  of   electoral  votes,   Mr.  Adams.    Mr.  Clay 
accepted  the  highest  position  in  the  cjibinet,  but  Mr.  Crawfoid 
refused  oflice  under  the  new  administration.    Some  bitterness  of 
feeling  s])rang  up  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Gen.  Jackson,  the  former 
having  written  a  letter  in  which  he  deprecated  the  election  of  a 
*' military  chieftian"  to  the  high  office  of  president,  which  was 
thought  to  reflect  u])on  the  latter.    A  coalition  of  the  Clay  and 
Adams  men  followed,  and  as  Jackson  had  received  a  plurality  €t 
electoral  votes,  more  than  double  those  of  Crawford,  and  as  he 
further,  through  the  nomination  of  the  legislature  oi  Tennessee. 
directly  became  a  candidate  again  for  the  same  |>osition^  it  became 
evident  at  an  early  day,  that  the  next  contest  would  lie  between^ 
him  and  Mr.  Adams.    The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,   therefore 
gave  in  tlieir  adhesion  to  tlie  Jiickson  part^^,  as  by  so  uoing, 
there  any  hope  of  defeating  Adams.    Party  principles  did  not 
yet  obUiin ;  indeed  Jackson  had  voted,  whDe  in  the  senate, 
Adams  and  Clay,  and  supported  affirmatively  8  different  bill» 
X)roviding  for  internal  improvements  by  the  general  government^ 
and  also  the  tariff  of  182^  founded  on  the  principle  of  prottetion^ 
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"irty  diTisioDs  involved  personal  considerations    only   which 


Dftoiel  P.  Cook,  in  the  election  of  1S24,  ran  against  Gov.  Bond 
lor  ctmgress,  and  was  elected.  During  the  campaign,  the  proba- 
biti^  of  the  presidential  election  going  into  the  house  was  not 
OBfiweeen,  and  he  had  pledged  himself  in  snch  contingency,  "to 
nta,  as  a  represeutative,  ut  accordance  with  the  clearely  express- 
ed sense  of  a  mt^ority  of  those  whose  will  he  should  be  called  upon 
to  express."  The  total  popular  vote  of  Illinois,  which  voted  by 
districts,  was  4,707,  of  which  1541  were  cast  for  the  electors  of 
Adwis,  1273  for  Jackson,  1046  for  Clay,  218  for  Crawfonl,  and 
fi29for  James  Turney,  electflr  for  Clay  an<l  Jackson  jointly.  If  half 
of  these  latter  votes  had  lieen  added  to  Jackson's,  it  would  have 
given  him  a  pluraliy  but  not  a  majority.  The  electoral  college 
itf  Illinois,  iu  December  following,  dropping  Clay  and  Crawford, 
g»re  to  Jackson  two  votes,  and  to  Adams  one;  but  when  the  elec- 
titmof  president  came  before  the  house  of  representatives  in  con- 
gress, Mr.  Cook  cast  the  vote  of  Illinois  for  Sir.  Adams,  as  it  was 
wpposed  by  the  people  {who  probably  ina<le  no  distinction  between 
theliighest  popular  vote  and  majority)  in  violation  of  his  e!Ci)ress- 
edpinlges;  and  they  believed  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  been  gross- 
!j cheated  by  their  representative." 

And  now  Mr.  Cook  was  again  a  candidate  for  congress.  Prior 
lohia  voting  for  Adams,  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
8Ute.  This  was  attributable  in  great  part  to  his  social  qualities, 
lieing  gifted  with  a  natural  charm  of  manner  almost  irresistible, 
ud  a  ready  adaptability  to  surroundings,  which  were  to  him  a 
great  aid  in  his  electioneering  intereonrse  with  the  i)eople,  and 
vliich  enabled  him  to  accommodate  himself  with  acceptability  to 
'Teiy  circumstance  and  condition  of  western  lifo.f  Thus, 
n'th  nothing  against  him  but  his  vote  for  Adams,  did  he 
tart  into  the  campaign  of  1826.  His  former  opponents,  John 
fcLean,  Elias  Kent  Kane,  and  ex-Gov.  Bond  had  been  beaten  so 
4dl}'  and  uot  appreciating  the  public  resentment,  they  even  now 
iuii  to  again  easay  the  race,  and  Jose])h  Diuican,  afterward 
ovenior,  then  but  httle  known  in  the  State,  had  the  temerity  to 
Dme  out  agaiust  him.  At  that  time  Duucau  was  an  original  Jack- 

•XajBold't  life  and  TlmcB,  page  aS4. 

[tDurlntc  the  coDvenlloD  campHlKD,  Id  1834,  wheii  Mr.  Cook  rumilnB  far  con^Teas,  vu 
>poMd  by  ez-Qov.  Bond,  he  had  ocaaalon  to  atop  over  Dlsht  with  n  farmer  In  the 
latfaem  part  of  the  State.  In  oonreraatloD  Cook  laqulred  the  aewB.  to  wblcb  tbe 
imer  replied  "there  ma  Done,  except  they  were  afraJd  that  that  d—d  little  Yankee. 

a  would  be  re-eiected  to  coaKreaa."  The  converaatlun  contlnutid  during  tbe 
DR  on  rarkiua  topics  ;  in  the  nznrnInK  when  Mr  Cnok  wBB  about  to  Uke  hit 
iparture,tbe  farmer,  pleaacd  with  hts  BKrceable  and  lnt«M<jteut  fruD»t,  Inquired  his 
uoe.  Mr.  Cook  replied,  that  he  was  "that  d— d  little  Ynokec  Cook,*' lie  bad  nlluded 
itbeevenins  prevloual  The  farmer  been  me  his  devoted  lupporter.  (Edwards'  llto 
'  Idwardi.)    la  Mature  Mr.  Conk  waa  below  the  medium  hliht.  aleader  and  erect, 

alitDg-  11.  It  i;ii;ecilmM  liai  iiouudj  -.  hia  voloe  was  soft  and  melodlouH,  and  talB  speech 
f  anil  flL;tii[ .  He  wiis  liorn  In  S(t>ii  iiiunlj',  KedtuoltT,  and  waa  a  self  made  man, 
ivtns  tc-w  ("liiotlonal  advanlnKea  In  hu  )'Outh.  In  official  life  he  exhibited  an  ezteD- 
TB  and  viirieil  kDowledio  or  public  aSulra.  He  aettled  In  Illlnola  In  181&,  waa  the  flrat 
Xammj  sciktaI  of  the  Slnte,  and  the  aeoond  coDsreaeman.  beating  John  McLean  In 
iCaiid  wiis  Ll-onnluJly  thereiiHor  re  eftcted  up  to  ISM  In  eongresa  he  atood  high  : 
,lMMII>f'  ""I  tniimfnrrcKl  fmm  thf  iwiimlttee  on  public  laoda,  to  that  o(  ways  and 
aana,  aii<'.  ''>"'iriii  i.i  ni''til<a<  iiw  ;\  ihi>  ^ lis Irmun,  acted  Id  that laborloua  and  reapooal- 
«  oapB' --'"  ^11"- 1  "I"  i  I  ■■  li'N"  iJLjririf  blB  liiat  term  Iu  conffreaa  he  procured  the 
ITT  Important  grant  of  near  iKMDUO  acrea  of  land  In  ibia  State  tor  the  construction 
'  the  Illlnoli  and  Hicblgnn  canal.  Mr.  Cook'g  health  having  been  feeble  tor  aomo 
Be,  at  tbe  oloae  of  the  seaaiou  in  the  Spring  of  18:17,  he  made  a  visit  to  Cuba,  but 
oa  returned.    He  died  of  conaotoptlon,  at  the  homeuf  hla  nativity.  October  18,  lEST, 

the  early  age  of  34.  He  was  tbe  aon-lD-law  of  Gov.  Bdwnrda.  and  left  one  ohild, 
m.  John  Cook,  now  of  Sprlnsfleld.    The  coaety  o(  Cook,  ww  oamed  appropriately 

UihoDor.] 
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Ron  man,  attacbed  to  ]ii8  political  fortune  in  admiration  of  the 
glory  of  his  military  ac.hievements.  lie  hiul  been  an  ensign  under 
the  dauntless  Croghan  at  Lower  Sandusky  and  acquitted  himself 
uith  credit.  In  the  Illinois  legislature  he  had  served  as  a  senator 
from  Jackson  county.  His  chances  of  success  against  Cook  were 
regarded  as  hopeless;  but  lie  entered  upon  the  campaign  un- 
daunted; his  si)eeches,  devoid  of  ornament^  though  short,  were  M 
of  good  sense.  He  made  a  diligent  canvass  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Cook  being  much  hindered  by  the  state  of  his  health.  The  moet 
that  wa^s  expected  of  Dunciin,  however,  was  that  he  would  get  ft 
respectable  vote — not  the  defeat  of  Cook.  Both  friends  and  foes 
-were  struck  with  surprise  and  amazement  at  the  result.  The  vio- 
lence of  party  feeling  smouldering  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  on 
account  of  the  defeat  of  Jackson,  was  not  duly  appreciated  nutil 
the  defeat  of  Cook  and  the  election  of  Duncan  by  a  majority  of 
641 — the  vote  standing  6,321  for  Duncan  to  5,680  for  Cook.  Aside 
from  the  convention  struggle  in  1824,  none  other  than  mere  local  and 
l^ersonal  considerations  had  ever  before  controlled  the  result  of  an 
election  in  Illinois. 

In  the  gubernatorial  contest  the  pai-ty  lines  were  not  so  closely 
drawn.     Sloe  was  the  undoubted  Jackson  candidate,  but  Edwards, 
too,  professed  adherenc(5  to  the  political  fortunes  of  the  "military 
chieftain."  But  the  biuxlen  of  his  speeches  related  to  State  affairs  and 
particularly  the  wasteful  administration  of  the  State  finances,  and 
other  abuses.    lie  characterized  in  fitting  terms  the  wretched  legis- 
lation wiiich  had  first  saddled  the  State  with  the  bank  whose  worth- 
less issues  it  was  bound  to  redeem  in  gold  and  silver  by  1831;  whose 
notes  it  was  bound  to  receive  at  par  for  taxes  and  other  indebted* 
ness,  and  which  were  paid  out  again,  or  auditor's  warrants  as  their 
equivalent,  at  83  for  $1 ;  showed  the  loss  from  this  policy  must  neces- 
sarily be  $2  for  $1  received;  that  a  debt  of  $150,000  had  been 
impos(»d  u])on  the  State  yearly  when  the  ordinary  current  expenses 
should  have  be^n  but  about  825,000;  that  these  losses  must  event- 
ual Ij'  be  wrung  out  of  the  i>eople  by  treble  taxation;  that  no 
State,  however  great  its  energies  or  resources,  conld  long  withstand 
so  enormous  a  dmft  upon  them ;  tliat  it  tended  to  check  immigra- 
tion; emigi^ants  as  a  class  were  ''neither  the  most  able  nor  the  most 
willing  to  i)ay  high  taxes;"  that  while  the  annual  State  revenue 
amounted  to  between  840,000  and  850,000,  being  ne^irly  double  the 
current  expenses  of  the  government,  these  dei)lorable  deficits  and 
depreciation  of  curi'ency  w^ere  taking  place,  humiliating  to  our  pride 
and  disreputable  to  our  character  abroad.    He  inveighed  against 
the  unjust  discrimination  whereby  residents  were  comi)elled  to  pay  . 
taxes  yearly  and  non-residents      biennially  ;     that  as  the  State 
revenue  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  latter,  human  ingennitf 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  effectual  scheme  to  produce  an  annual 
deficit  in  the  State  treasury.    This  it  was  that  created  the  demand 
for  new  issues  of  floods  of  auditoi^'s  warrants  which  depredated 
the  currency  and  afforded  the  opportuiuty  for  speculators  to  riot  on 
the  nece^ssities  of  the  people;  but  for  this  unfair  advantage  the 
further  emission  of  these  warrants  woidd  cease.    "But  then,^  he 
exclaimed  to  his  auditory,  "this  would  have  withered,  if  not  anni- 
hilated, that  speculation  which  has  so  long  been  luxuriating  upon 
the  resources  of  the  State  and  the  honest  earnings  of  the  sw^ 
of  your  brows.    Such  impositions  as  these,  upon  a  f^^  highmiuded 
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md  independent  peoi>le,  I  boldly  assert,  have  no  parallel  in  the 
mnalA  of  free  government,  and  they  are  only  to  be  borne  by  that 
darity  which  hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  and  endiireth 
an  things.'** 

Edwards  fonght  his  campaign  battles  single-handed,  and  solely 
ipon  the  gronnds  of  fiscal  reform  as  affe<5ting  the  welfare  of  the 
Slate,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations.    This  brought  him  in  an-ay 
against  nearly  every  public  man  of  any  prominence  in  the  State, 
while  many  of  his  friends  stood  aloof,  deeming  it  hazardous  to  be 
identified  with  him.     But  from  his  triumph  it  may  well  be  deduced 
that  his  forcible  and  instructive  addressee  gained  the  ear  of  the 
people.    The*  legislature  was,  however,  largely  against  him.    His 
campaign  8i)eeche8  having  jiroduc^ed  a  good  eflfec^t  upon  the  people, 
as  evinced  by  their  sustaining  him,  and  encx)uraged  by  his  remark- 
able triumph,  he  now  attempted  to  go  further.     In  liis  inaugural 
message  he  alluded  to  the  delinquencies  of   the  Shawneetown 
branch  of  the  State  bank,  as  reported  by  the  cx>mmittee  of  investiga- 
tion, stating  that  "its  concerns  had  been  loosely  and  irregularly 
condncted;"  that  the  deranged  state  of  its    accxjunt-s    did    not 
exhibit  the  amount  of  debts  due,  and  that  money  had  been  loaned 
without  security,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  swoni 
by  all  it«  officers    to   execute   faithfully  the  injunction,  "I  will 
Dot  permit  money  to  be  loaned  to  any  individual  without  security.'' 
Prom  which  he  deduced  not  only  fraud  and  imjwsition,  but  the 
clearest  moral  perjury,  voluntarily  and  deliberately  committed.! 

And  now  followed  in  short  order  several  messages  from  him  to 

the  house^  charging  specific  aets  of  comii)tion,  particularly  upon 

the  officers  of  the  Edwardsville  branch  of  the  Sta.te  bank.     A  loan 

of  $2,050  ha<l  been  obtained  by  a  mortgage  upon  real  estate,  which 

<wi  execution  was  valued  at  $737.75  and  which  actually  sold  for 

only  1491.83;   another  loan  of  $6,625  was  eftected  upon  realty 

Valued  at  $3,140.71,  when  the  sworn  duty  of  the  officers  was  to 

^^act  real  estate  security  in  double  value  of  the  loan,  and  to  loan 

'tit  $1,000  on  such  security  at  one  time  to  one  man.    Three  days 

Hter,  in  another  message,  he  charged  that  these  loans  were  to 

Hios.  J.  McGuire,  Emanuel  J.  West,  and  Theophilus  W.  Smith, 

^establish  a  press  at  Edwanlsville,  intended  to  promote  the  intro- 

Inetion  of  slavery'  into  the  State  j   that  lieutenant-governor  Kinney 

^resident  of  the  bank,  advanced  the  money  to  buy  the  press,  that 

kIcGuire  was  the   printer  who  obtained  the  loan  with  West  as 

lecnrity,  and  that  Smith  the  cashier,  became  the  editor;   that  no 

entries  on  the  minute  book  showed  when  the  loan  was  made,  &c. 

rhe^e  details  were  perhaps  indiscrete,  a,s  they  gave  color  to  the 

iharge  that*  his  excellency  was  actuated  by  something  more  than 

eelings  purely  of  reform. 

Having  obtained  further  information,  the  governor,  on  the  25th 
>f  January,  submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives,  as  the 
p*and  inquest  of  the  State,  charges  of  grave  and  serious  import 
against  the  officers  and  board  of  directors  of  the  branch  bank  at 
Sdwardsville,  alleged  to  be  iiredicated  upon  the  books,  accx)unts, 
ind  ])apers,  deliviTcd  by  the  late  cashier,  T.  W.  Smith,  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Miller:  1st,  for  making  loans  of  more  than  $1000  upon 
•eal estate  sexiurity  to  various  individuals;  2d,  making  loans  of 

•Edwards  life,  by  bi«  son  N.  W. 

tflee  House  Journal,  seaaion  of  18S0-7. 
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more  than  $100  iii>oii  personal  security — that  the  presi' 
self  ha<l  two  several  loans  of  $1000  each  on  personal 
made,  too,  out  of  the  10  per  cent  fund  which  was  never 
into  circulation  ;  3d,  loaning  on  real  estate  not  free  firoi 
branccs;  4th,  loanuig  on  insufiicieut  security;  5th,  colp 
lect  of  duty  in  not  prote^jtiug  overtlue  paper  and  prooc 
the  coUcctiou  thereof;  all  iu  violation  of  the  positive 
ments  of  the  law ;  stating  that  among  the  batch  of  pi 
notes  due  and  unrenewed,  iiiuning  back  for  three  y< 
handed  over  by  T.  W.  Smith  (late  cashier)  to  his  sucees 
were  eleven  forgeries  detected  as  early  as  1822,  yet  no  i 
been  made  to  bring  the  offender  to  punishment;  that 
Thomas  J.  McGuire  had  obtained  a  loan  of  $1000  on  a 
improi)erly  executed  and  without  relinquishing  dower 
married),  on  a  piece  of  property  not  worth  $300 ;  the 
Einaimel  J.  West  on  land  valued  on  execution  at  $301 
by  the  law,  all  loans,  before  ma<le,  were  to  be  passed  upc 
thirds  of  the  board,  yet  T.  W.  Smith  had  obtained  a  loai 
being  so  sanctioned,  because  at  the  time  the  pre^sident  w 
from  the  State,  two  of  the  four  directors  were  attending 
lature  as  senators,  and  Smith  himself,  one  of  the  supren 
was  also  there  in  attendance.  The  governor  further  ac 
clared  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  formidable  combinat 
had  grown  out  of  the  banking  interest  in  the  State,  bi 
ciisis  had  arrived  he  x)roposed  meeting  it,  notwithstand 
aces  to  intimidate  him  had  been  made.  He  would  shrinl 
danger,  but  fearlessly  discharge  the  high  trust  reposed  i 
tlie  people.  The  message  and  accompanying  documenti 
ferred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  composed  of  ! 
Mills,  George  Churchill,  Thomas  Eeynolds,  William 
Cavarly  and  Conrad  Will,  with  power  to  send  for  per 
papers* 

Four  days  later,  the  governor,  ha\ing  embarked  in  tl 
taking  of  ferreting  out  fiscal  corruptions,  boldly  and  oil 
tially  brought  forward  nine  distinctive  charges  against  ti 
of  the  principal  bank  at  Vandalia,  J.  M.Duncan,  mostly  r 
withholding  the  required  information  as  to  the  conditi 
bank,  failing  to  make  out  descriptive  lists  of  the  burnt  v 
failing  to  lay  before  the  legislature  his  half  yearly  rei>or< 
ccmdition  of  the  branches,  all  of  which  the  law  reqn 
in  all  which  particulars  the  law  had  been  violated.  ' 
sage,  too,  was  referred  to  a  committee.  Still  again  hi 
that  Theophilus  W.  Smith  did,  when  acting  as  cashier, 
and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  a  lai*ge  amount  of  ftin< 
bank,  which  he  still  withheld,  and  as  he  presided  over  t 
court  in  the  county  of  his  re^aideuce,  he  asked  that  pn 
'  made  for  instituting  suit  against  him  outside  of  his  own 

And  now  there  was  intense  excitement  at  the  capitaL 
emor  had,  single  handed,  to  deal  with  adroit  and  sagaci* 
cians  of  the  dominant  party,  some  high  in  office, 
legislature  with  whom  he  was  in  a  party  minority.  Th 
raised  that  the  charges  ^^  emanated  from  a  base  and  i 
determination,  on  the  part  of  the  governor^  to  prostrate 
dividual  who  had  dared  to  oppose  his  election,'^    Gove; 

*8e«  J.  M.  Dunotn'B  letter,  Hoiwe  Journal,  Junuary  SQ^UCT. 
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lyg :  "  A  xwwerfiil  combination  of  influential  men  was  thus  formed 
ittwart  the  investigation.  The  governor  w  as  openly  and  boldly 
kft^ed  with  base  motives ;  and  that  kind  of  stigma  was  attempted 
»be  cast  on  him  which  is  apt  to  lixitself  upon  aeommon  informer. 
fis  charges  against  Mr.  Crawford  were  remembered,  and  he  was 
low  charged  with  being  influenced  by  hostility  towards  Judge 
tauth,  who  had  been  a  friend  toMr.  Crawford's  election.'' 

The  charges  against  J.  M.  Duncan  were  speedily  disposed  of. 
□le committee,  February  8th,  reiKjrted,  '^exculpating  the  cashier 
jf  the  principal  bank  from  all  censure,"  and  that  there  was  "  not 
the  least  semblance  of  the  violation  of  his  duty,"  in  any  of  the 
diftrges  preferred  by  his  Excellency ;  and  as  to  the  misapi)lication 
rf  the  bank  funds  by  Judge  Smith,  while  cashier,  they  reported 
Qiatit  wa«  not  the  province  of  the  general  a.ssembly  to  decide 
aponthe  validity  of  the  claims  between  the  bank  and  its  ofticers ; 
theqaestion  was  a  judicial  one;  that  a  law  already  existed  provid- 
ing for  a  change  of  venue,  where  the  judge  of  a  court  was  inter- 
esied  in  a  suit^* 

13ie  committee  of  7,  which  Governor  Ford  says  was  "  packed" 
against  the  governor,  gave  the  subject  a  long  and  apparently  care- 
W  investigation,  their  proceedings  being  taken  down   in  writing 
and  fully  reported  to  the  house.*    Many  of  the  charges,  apparently 
hastily  made,  were  satisfactorily  exphiined,  yet  much  irregidarity 
intheoonduct  andmanagementof  the  bank  also  appeared,  chief  of 
which  was  in  connection  with  the  insufliciency  of  the  real  estate 
lecmrity  requiretl.     But  this  wa«  partly  explained  in  that  val- 
nadons  were  made  after  the  depreciation  of  the  bank  notes,  in 
accordance  with  the  real  value  of  the  money  received,  while  the 
hard  times  incident  to  that  period  also  caused  a  very  great  depre- 
ciation of  property  generally.  The  loans  exceeding  $1000,  made  to 
*lipector8  and  officers,  it  ai)peared,  were  authorized  by  section  18  of 
the  law,  which  allowed  them  to  l>orrow  $750  "  in  addition  to  the 
ftmonnt  which  as  individuals  they  might  be  entitled  to."  The  law 
^9»  farther  construed  that  they   were  entitled  to  l)on*ow  on  i)er- 
^nalsecurity  beyond  the  $100  allowed  to  individuals,  which  ha<l 
l^^en  sanctioned  by  the  governor  himself  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
(Parkinson,  a  director  from  Sangamon,  who   had  borrowed  $850, 
logust  9,  1821,  on  a  note,  with  N.  Edwards  as  personal  security. 
tapi>eared  further  that  this  same  Parkinson  had  presented  and 
Irawn  the  money  on  the  eleven  $100  notes  alleged  by  the  go  ver- 
ier to  be  forged.    The  notes  purported  to  b(»  from   a  number  of 
Arties,  but  "  appeared  to  have  been  signed  in  the  handA\Titing  ot" 
he  director  from  Sangamon.    On  inquiiy,  Pai-kinson  said  lie  was 
ot  personally  acquainted  with  the   makers  of  the  notes,  but  he 
ad  heard  that  they  were  good,  and  lived  down  on   Indian  creek. 
'.W.Smith  made  affidavit  that  he  ha<l    been    informed   by  the 
lieriif  and  clerk  of  Sangamon  county,  who   had  made  diligent 
e'AFch  for  them  in  order  to  serve  them  with  process  at  the  suit  of 
16  bank,  that  no  such  persons  ever  resided  in  the  county  to  their 
uowledge  and  belief.    The  charge  that  money  hfid  be^n  re-loaned 
ut  of  the  10  per  cent  fund,  the  governor  t-ook  occasion  to  retract.J 
he  house  of  representatives,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  after 
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cousidcriug  the  report  of  the  special  committee,  reported  ; 
adoption:  ^^ Eesolved,  ThoX,  uothiu|^  has  beeu  proved  against  I 
late  president,  directors  aud  cashier  of  the  branch  bank  at  1 
wai'dsvilie,  to- wit:  William  Kiiuiey,  Joseph  A.  Beaird,  Thon 
Carlin,  Abraham  Prickett^  Elijah  lies  and  Theophilus  W.  8mi 
which  would  justify  tJie  belief  that  they  had  acted  corruptly  i 
in  bud  faith  in  the  management  of  the  alfairs  of  said  im. 
which  was  adopted  by  the  house.  Thus  did  the  attempt  of 
governor  to  impeach  the  managers  of  the  old  State  Bankprov 
conii)lete  faihu*e. 

As  illustrative  both  of  the  coixliality  existing  between  two 
the  co-ordinate  branches  of  goveniment  and  the  relative  digi 
of  the  same,  we  give  the  following:  Some  joint  resolutk 
afldi-essed  to  congress,  wei-e  passexl  by  the  legislature  iu  favoi 
amending  the  constitution  acc'oixling  to  Mr.  Benton's  idea,  toal 
the  people  to  vote  duvctly  for  president  and  vice  presidents  The| 
ernor  was  required  to  transmit  a  cox>y  of  the  resolutions  to  the  ezi 
tives  of  the  several  States,  with  the  request  that  they  be  laid  bel 
the  legislatures  thereof,  and  also  to  our  senators  and  representati 
in  congress.  But  he  returned  them  to  the  house  with  an  indign 
letter,  ])it)te^ting  against  the  ^^  unpi-ecedented  language  ^ 
resolutions  requiring  him  to  transmit^  them ;  that  it  implied  an 
tliority  over  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  aud  was 
assumption  of  i)ower  not  granteil  to  the  two  houses  under  the  c 
stitution  ]  that  such  ^^  language  was  violative  of  their  relative  in 
pendence,"  and  that  he  "  declined  obedience  to  a  command 
unwarranted ;"  he  would,  however,  comply  with  a  '*request"to  t 
eft'ect.*     The  offensive  word  was  changecl ! 

One  of  the  most  exciting  measures  passed  at  this  session,  ^ 
the  repeal  of  the  circuit  court  system,  established  2  years  befi 
During  that  time  demagogues,  well  knowing  how  to  create  pc 
ical  ciipital  by  inference  in  the  absence  of  facts,  charged  extra 
gance  and  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  people's  money  iu  sustaiuin 
judiciary,  and  virtually  i>ensi(>ning  the  supi*eme  court,  wh 
might  well  i)erform  all  the  circuit  duty.  A  good  deal  of  opp 
tion  had  been  stirred  up  among  the  i>eople  by  the  governor  dur 
his  canvass,  and  he  also  urged  the  repeal  m  his  inaugural  messa 
Upon  the  other  hand,  all  the  nine  judges,  circuit  and  suprei 
opposed  it.  But  in  this  measiu-e  the  governor  was  aided  by  so 
of  his  worst  enemies,  who  had  failed  in  their  judicial  aspirations  t 
years  before  when  the  couit  wa«  re-organized,  and  the  bill  J 
vailed.  Tlie  State  was  divided  into  hve  ciix5uits,  iissigning  one 
the  supreme  judges  to  each  of  fom,  to  hold  two  terms  of  court 
each  county  yearly.  One  of  the  circuit  judges,  the  Hon.  K. 
Young,  was  retained  on  a  cu'cuit  iu  the  military  district  Bute 
yearly  term  of  the  supreme  court  was  provided.  The  salaries 
tJie  judges  were  increased  from  $800  to  $1000.  The  salaries  of  t 
live  circuit  judges  wei-e  $600  each.  Thus  was  saved  to  the  8ti 
treasury  annually  a  tot4il  of  $2400  from  this  source,  at  an  iiic 
culable  delay  and  vexation  to  suitors  in  both  the  supreme  aud  i 
cuit  courts.  But  the  mere  question  of  ex2>ense,  and  the  petty 
venge  of  sore  a^spirant^,  were  liot  the  only  things  which  eoiispii 
to  tJiis  repeal.  One  of  the  circuit  judges  was  to  be  pimish^ 
"proscription,"  it  was  said.  The  circuit  judges  had  power  to  appo 

*See  Uoufle  Journal,  p.  454. 
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xmt  clerks,  bat  i&at  from  this  as  a  corollary  followed  the  i)ower 
removal  was  not  so  clear.  Judge  McBobeits  so  viewed  it,  and 
id  exercised  both  powers,  proscriptively,  it  was  thought.  He 
id  lemoyed  from  that  office,  iu  Madison  county,  Joseph  Conway, 
political  opponent,  and  appointed  in  his  stead,  Emanuel  J.  West, 
is  firiend.  Conway,  being  well  known  and  i)opular,  was  elected 
)  the  State  senate,  and  after  riding  into  office  on  his  grievance 
eiore  the  x>eople,  in  the  legislature  he  bi*ought  it  to  bear  against 
be  entire  system,  and  completed  his  revenge  against  Mcliobcrts 
ly  repealing  all  the  judges  but  one  out  of  office.  Judge  McKob- 
rtB,iutellectua]y  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  Stat.e,  was  also  un- 
lopalar  on  account  of  arbitrarily  entering  up  judgment  against 
}o?emor  Coles,  after  he  had  been  released  by  an  act^of  the  legis> 
atare  from  fine  in  emancipating  his  negroes  without  giving  bond 
liftt  they  should  not  become  a  charge  upon  tlie  county. 

The  supreme  judges  appointed  at  the  sassion  of  1824-5  to  revise 
te  statutes,  submitted  the  result  of  their  labor  so  far  as  com- 
^letod.  Appreciating  the  magnitude  of  such  a  work,  fraught 
iritli  such  great  interests,  to  the  perfection  of  which  gi-eat  and 
uninterrupted  re-search  should  be  brought,  they  had  not  coin- 
pMed  many  chapters.  A  joint  committee  from  both  houses  was 
appointed,  which  went  earnestly  at  work  to  finish  up  the  revision, 
employiDg  as  assistants  the  circuit  judges  iu  attendance  at  the 
8»t  of  government.  The  revision  embraced  all  the  various  laws 
idadng  to  the  right  of  property,  contriicts  and  civil  a(;tions,  and 
the  rights  of  persons  and  society,  and  the  modes  of  redress.  Jus- 
twee  of  the  peace  were  at  this  session  made  elective  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

1828-d — ^Barly  in  the  session  of  1826-7,  the  legislature  had  un- 
to eousideration  some  resolutions  memorializing  congress  to 
"^^tace  the  price  of  public  lands,  and  for  a  grant  to  the  St^ite  of 
^  the  public  lands  lying  therein,  upon  such  principles  as  might 
'^deemed just  and  equitable.  Mr.  Blackwell  oftered  an  ameud- 
*^t — "on  condition  tliat  the  State  at  all  times  grant  to  actual 
^ers  each  not  less  than  a  quarter  section,  to  be  occupied  and 
•proved.''  In  a  communication  to  the  house,  the  governor  re- 
Htmended  that  our  delegiites  in  congress  be  instructed  "to 
dtract  with  the  government  for  a  siuTcnder  of  the  public  lands 
thiu  the  State,  on  the  following  terms :  the  State  to  be  at  all 
)  expenses  of  selling  them  at  a  price-not  exceeding  25  cents  per 
re ;  to  keep  an  office  const^iiitly  open  for  that  piu^)ose,  and  to 
y   to  the  general  government  annually  25  cents  per  acre  for 

tbat  shall  have  been  sold.''    Later,  the  committee  to  which 

3  governor's  communication  ha<l  been  referred,  reported,  and 

king  a  step  in  advance,  required  from  congiess   a  sun'ender 

tlie  public  lands  "unconditionally,  subject  to  such  disposition 

the  people  of  the  State,by  their  representatives,  may  deem 
>8t  conducive  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness." 
This  proiKwition  threw  the  governor's  elfectually  in  the  shade, 
td  he  was  not  heard  from  again  duiing  the  session  u])oii  the  sub- 
let. But  by  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  1828,  he  had  had 
aple  time  to  work  this  subject  up  to  its  largest  proportions.  He 
m  eclipsed  the  bold  demand  of  the  (;ominittee,  by  broadly 
liming  iu  his  message  of  extraordinaiy  length,  evincing  unusu- 
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al  legal  research  and  acumen,  that  the  pabfiic  lands  within  Am 
limits  of  Illinois  belonged  already  to  the  State.  He  showed  thai 
the  articles  of  confedei'atiou  not  only  affinned  the  right  of  evoESi 
State  to  all  the  lands  within  its  limits,  but  expressly  declared  thai 
"no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  tkf 
United  States."  He  argued  that  the  United  States,  by  the  tenni 
of  the  constitution,  could  not  acquire  or  hold  any  land,  in  anj 
original  State,  even  with  its  own  consent,  except  what  may  \h 
necessary  "for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dod 
yards,  and  other  needful  buildings ; "  that  as  this  State  had  beei 
admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  the  Unitec 
States  could  hold  no  more  land  than  for  these  purposes  within  iti 
limits,  and  for  anythiug  more  the  general  government  had  ti 
obtain  "the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  f  that  til 
the  admission  of  the  State  iuto  the  Union,  it  had  no  rights  as  \ 
State  under  the  constitution,  and  consequently  no  competency  ti 
act  in  that  character ;  it  was  like  a  minor,  not  within  the  age  ol 
consent ;  that  the  State  coidd  not  therefore  be  bound  by  the  act 
of  the  territory,  in  consenting  for  the  United  States  to  hold  land 
within  her  limits;  that  if  the  federal  government  enjoyed  tfai 
privilege  of  dominion  over  the  public  lands  during  "its  |>olitica 
minority,  it  ceased  on  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union 
having  thence  forward  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  fi-eedom 
and  independence  as  the  other  States;  that  the  sovereignty  of  \ 
State  includes  the  right  to  exercise  supreme  and  exclusive  oontro 
over  all  lauds  within  it ;  that  the  freedom  of  a  State  is  the  righ 
to  do  whatever  may  be  done  by  any  nation,  and  includes  th( 
right  to  dispose  of  al]  the  public  lauds  within  it«  limits,  accordini 
to  its  own  wUl  and  pleasure ;  tbat  the  independence  of  a  Stat 
includes  an  exemption  from  all  control  by  any  other  State  o 
nation  over  its  will  or  action,  within  its  own  temtorj'.  The  gover 
nor  seems  to  have  been  deeply  in  earnest. 

Beyond  this  broad  claim  it  was  impossible  for  the  legislature  ti 
go.  They  did  tlierefore  the  next  be^jt  thing,  which  was,  to  divid< 
the  credit  and  honors  of  the  grand  discovery  with  his  excellencj 
The  committee  who  had  considered  the  subjeet,  reported :  Tha 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  governor's  arguinent  and  aidec 
by  the  best  lights  they  could  get^  they  believed  the  iH>sitioi 
assumed  in  the  message  to  be  corrects  They  close  recommendini 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepreseu 
tatives  of  the  State  ot*  Illinois;  tliat  tliis  State  possesses  tb* 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  all  lands  within  its  limits;  thatth< 
United  States  i>ossesses  no  right  of  jurisdiction  over  any  land 
within  the  limits  of  Illinois;  that  the  United  States  cannot  hok 
any  right  of  soil  within  the  limits  of  the  State  but  for  the  erectioi 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards  and  other  needful  build 
ings,  and  that  this  State  possesses  the  light  of  soil  of  all  the  ])ubh 
lands  within  its  limits.  The  resolutions  were  passed,  and  it  wa 
further  pro\ided,  tbat  they  be  signed  by  the  sjieakers  of  boti 
houses  and  copies  thereof  sent  to  our  senators  and  represents 
tives  in  congress,  with  instructions  to  lay  them  before  that  body 
Copies  were  also  to  be  trausmitted  to  the  govemoi*s  of  the  seven 
States  of  the  Union.  "Having  thus  laid  a  broad  foundation  ti 
enrich  the  State  with  the  public  lands,  the  members  returned  ti 
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i-;tteir  oonatitaents  swelling  with  importance  and  high  expectations 
'  rf  foitare  favor.    Bat  the  people  were  not  such  big  fools  as  was 

ttooght,  for  many  laughed  at  their  representatives  in  very  scorn 
"  cf  tl^ir  pretensions."*    The  splendid  bantling  fell  still-born  upon 

tte  pablic,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  afterward. 


Chapter  XXX. 

1830— A  EETROSPECT. 

Advance  of  the  Settlements — Kote:  Oalena^its  Early  History;  Orig 
of  the  tei-m  ^^Sucker;^  Dotiglaif  Humorous  Account  of  U — Tru 
and  Troubles  of  Pioneers  in  yew  Counties — Eur&pean  Colomes 
Financial  Condition  of  the  State — Tro/de  and  Commerce — Bm 
Mail  EouteSj  NevospaperSj  and  Literaii — Politics  of  the  Ptofk 
Militia  System. 


The  population  of  the  State  in  1830  was  157,447^  having  neu 
trebled  itself  during  the  preceding  decade.  There  were  at  fl 
time  56  counties  organized,  but  those  hi  the  northern  portion  of  t 
State  were  mere  skeletons  and  unwieldly  in  size.  A  third  of  t 
State,  or  more,  lying  between  Galena  and  Chicago,  extending  son* 
ward  to  the  Kaskaskia,  the  lieadwaters  of  the  Yermiliony  akx 
the  Eock  River  and  far  down  into  the  military  tract,  coustitati 
at  present  the  most  densely  settled  and  best  improved  i>ortio] 
was  a  trackless  prairie  waste,  overnin  by  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Wini 
bago,  and  Totawattomie  Indians.  Much  of  the  interior  of  t 
south  part,  and  the  country  bordering  the  Embarrass,  the  Sai 
amon  and  their  tributaries,  had  ceased  to  be  a  wilderness.  Ii 
the  country  of  the  Sangamon  immigration  had  for  some  til 
thronged.  Along  the  Illinois  to  Chicago,  then  just  beginning 
atti-act  attention,  there  were  scattered  a  few  settlements  long  d 
tances  apart.  For  some  years  after,  the  settlers,  either  in  clnsti 
or  separately,  continued  to  hug  the  outskirts  of  the  timber  bord 
ing  the  rivers  and  creeks,  or  the  edge  of  groves,  scarcely  a 
venturing  out  on  the  oi>en  prairies.  Along  the  Misnm^ 
settlements  were  scattered  at  distant  intervals,  culminating  at  i 
lead  mines  on  Fever  river,  where  had  gathered  a  heterogenc 
population  from  many  paits  of  the  world,  immbering  about  ly( 
souls,  nine-tenths  being  men  engaged  in  mining.* 

*In  1804,  Governor  Harrison  bought  from  the  Sao  and  Fox  tribes  a  traot  of  Ian 
the  mouth  of  the  Fcvor  river  (Mecapiasipo)  15  miles  square.  Lead  had  been  mined 
many  years  on  the  Iowa  side  and  was  known  to  exist  on  the  niinols  side.  The  1 
white  settler  at  the  mines  on  Fever  river,  was  a  Frenohman  named  Boutlllart  In  1 
Shortly  after,  Jesse  ShuU,  a  trader,  oocupiod  an  island  there  in  the  river,  ana  m 
informed  that  the  fndians  had  discovered  lead  near  where  Oalenanow  atanda.  no 
thither.  This  proved  to  be  the  noted  "  buok  lead.*'  A..  P.  Van  Metre  aoon  Jolncdt 
*'all  took  to  themselves  wives  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  and  wore  tradcura  fe^tl 
brethren."  Later,  Dr  Samuel  Mure  also  married  to  a  squaw,  and  was  asaoolatn  c^ 
well  known  Indian  trader,  Davenport,  of  Kock  Island,  looated  there.  He  gave  to* 
Icnu  its  name  (from  the  Orock,  Gaianas,  a  speoies  of  lead  ore).  In  1890^  Oolonel  J.  Joi 
son.  authorized  by  the  war  department,  arrived  and  assumeid  almost  exdusiTe  ooA 
of  the  mininir.  He  was  followed  by  a  xew  others  the  same  year. and  DK>re  InlBI 
Float  or  (gravel  mineral  was  extensively  sown,  some  prospects  sold,  and  thus  bj  tn 
parties  went  further  out,  and  some  splendid  ** leads'*  were  discovered. 

In  1825),  the  15  mile  boundary  was  overleaped,  and  the  country  of  thn  Winnebe 
first  trenched  upon.  The  *'  Shullsburg,'*  *'  East  Fork"  and  **Neir  DlgglnKa"  were  floi 

3M 
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here  was  doabtless  much  sameness  iu  the  early  settlement 
counties,  particularly  in  the  central  and  northern  portions 
^tatiC,  the  details  of  which  would  probably  prove  both  dull 
profitable  to  the  general  reader ;  and  as  such  early  data 
xcept  iu  a  few  cases,  generally  been  so  unconspicuous  as  to 
hem  not  to  be  preserved,  and  are  now  either  lost  or  become 
»nal,  we  subjoin  the  following  account  by  Nathan  Dillon, 
igthe  condition  of  two  counties  after  their  first  oigauization. 
^ives  x>erhaps  the  fair  average  ex})erience  of  many  an  old 
and  conveys  to  us  their  tiials,  privations  and  difficulties: 

iarly  as  1821,  a  few  log  cabins  were  already  built  iu  SaDgamoa 
which  at  that  date  embraced  all  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

■      ■  1^*  I  I    1 

loped,  and  the  numbor  of  miners  bad  inoreased  to  1600.  In  1886»  a  one  hone 
eflffablished  from  Vandalla  to  Galena,  once  every  2  weeks, 
the  government  first  surveyed  tbe  town,  permittlnir  parties  to  oooupv  and 
lots*  on  condition  that  they  vacate  them  on  w  days  notice.  This  was  all  the  ti- 
ccupant  had  up  to  1838.  The  next  neighbors  of  the  Oalenlans,  south,  were 
ans :  and  between  the  two  places  lay  a  vast  wilderness  of  uninhabited  terri- 

lAB.BCr.  Kellog  started  his  **  trail**  from  Peoria  to  Galena,  Tossing  Rook 
w  miles  above  the  present  Dixon,  thence  by  the  West  Grove  to  Galena.  The 
Kos  assisted  in  ferrying  Rock  river.  Two  canoes  placed  side  bv  side  formed 

boat,  the  wheels  of  one  side  of  a  wagon  in  one,  and  those  of  the  opposite 
tier  canoe.  The  bores  swam.  The  next  year,  '^BoUes  Trail**  was  established. 
*  was  ferried  at  Dixon,  where  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  bridge  now  crosses, 
more  direct,  and  became  shortly  the  main  route  of  travel  to  the  lead  mines, 
ring  of  isn,  the  travel  was  so  great  that  in  a  very  few  days  800  teams  passed 
oint.  There  were  also  other  'trails"  farther  to  the  west.  The  ''Lewiston 
tsed  Bock  river  a  little  above  Prophetatown,  Whiteside  county.  (From  the 
)r  Qgte  county.) 

oognomen  of  'tucker,"  as  applied  to  Illlnolsans,  Is  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
id  mines.  Says  George  Brunx,  of  Sangamon  :  Late  in  the  fail  of  18S8,  1  was 
Ml  the  levee  of  what  to  now  Galena,  watching  a  number  of  our  Illinois  boys  go 
of  a  steamboat  bound  down  the  river,  when  a  man  from  Missouri  stepped  Op 
I— ••Boys,  where  are  you  going  ?•*  The  answer  was,  **home."  '*Well/  ne  re- 
Ml  pat  me  in  mind  of  suckers;  up  In  the  spring,  spawn,  and  all  return  in  the 
le  appellation  stuck  to  the  Illinoisans  ;  and  when  Judge  Sawver  came  up  to 
I  on  hto  circuit  duty,  he  was  styled  "King  of  the  Suckers."  These  who  stayed 
ir.  moatly  fkom  Wiaoonsin,  wure  called  Badgers.  The  following  spring  the  Muoa> 
ed  inti>  the  mining  region  In  such  numbers  that  the  State  was  said  to  aave  taken  a 
the  offensive  appellation  of  "  Pakee"  was  thenceforward  anpUed  to  all  Missonrians. 
Qowing  is  a  more  tasteful  origin  of  the  appellation  of  '  'Sucker" : 
ton  of  a  pleasant  entertainment  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  Judge  Douglas  gave  the 
humorous  account  of  the  origin  of  the  term  ''Suckers"  as  appUsd  to  niinoTMns ;  the 
valuable  ftirther.  and  confers  a  proud  distinction  upon  Illinois,  iu  that  It  clears  up 
regarding  the  disco  very  of  that  important  and  inspiring  beverage  called  "mint 
nomentous  Question  heretofore  covered  with  obscurity  and  neset  with  many  doubts, 
a  the  light  m  these  facts,  happily  placed  at  rest.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  glasa 
mating  beverage  served  to  quicken  the  memory  of  the  honorable  senator  on  the 

the  year  1777,  George  Rogers  Clark  applied  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  sng« 
dm  inat  as  peace  might  be  declared  at  any  time  between  Great  Brltjua  and  the  col- 
oold  be  well  for  us  to  be  iix  possession  of  the  northwest  territory,  so  that  when  the 
nera  came  to  negotiate  a  trenty,  wo  might  act  on  the  well  known  principle  of  ut< 
each  party  holdmg  all  they  had  in  possession.  He  suggested  to  tbe  governor  to  per^ 
»  go  out  to  the  northwest,  oonnuer  the  country,  and  hold  it  until  the  treaty  of 
BB  we  would  become  possessed  of  it.  The  governor  consented  and  sent  him  across 
ains  to  Pittsburgh.  JTrom  there  be  and  his  companions  lloated  down  the  Ohio  on 
lefidls,  where  Lonisville  now  is.  After  remaining  there  a  short  time,  theyanin 
elr  rafts  and  floated  down  to  tbe  salines,  iust  below  the  present  Shawneetowu  in  illi- 
« they  took  up  their  march  across  the  country  to  Kaskaskia,  where  tbe  French  had 
ttlemeut.and  oy  the  aid  of  a  guide  they  reached  the  Oqoaw  river,  and  encamped 
r  Menard  s  house,  siime  little  distance  fh>m  the  town.  You  see,  I  am  well  acquainted 
ooallty.  [Laughter.]  Next  morning,  Clark  got  his  Uttlo  army  of  ragamuflius  together 
had  noarmy  wagons  with  supplies,  no  sutler,  and  no  stores,  and  by  this  time  looked 
Nigh),  and  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  little  French  town  of  Kaskaskia.  It 
ler  and  a  very  hot  day,  and  as  he  entered  the  town  he  saw  the  Frenchmen  sitting 
I  their  little  verandahs,  in  fnmt  of  their  houses,  sucking  their  Jnleps  througn  straws. 
A  upon  them,  crving,  "surrender,  you  suckers,  you !"  [Great  laughter.]  The 
D  BttRaadered,  ana  fkt>m  that  day  to  this,  Uliuoisaus  have  been  known  as  "  Suckera." 

ras  the  origin  of  our  cognomen,  and  when  George  Rogers  Clarke  returned  to  Vir- 
ittodnced  the  Juleps  here.  [Lauishter.]  Now,  I  want  to  give  Virginians  fair  notice, 
they  claim  the  honor  of  a  Jemrson,  of  a  Madison,  of  a  Marshall,  and  of  as  many 
ngnished  sages  and  patriots  as  tbe  world  ever  saw,  we  yield;  when  you  claim  the 
seaieved  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  jrield;  when  yon  claim  credit  for  the  cession  of  the 
em  tenitory,  that  out  of  it  sovereign  States  might  be  created,  we  yield ;  when  von 
{lory  of  never  having  polled  a  vote  against  the  Democratic  party,  we  yield ;  out 
claim  the  glory  of  the  mint  Julep,  hands  off;  Illinois  wants  that.  [Shouts  ox  laughter 
la&J—UL  Beg.  Sc^t.  19,  iseo. 
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The  cabiDB  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  fiBonilies,  the  plonem  of 
the  county,  my  family  being  among  the  number.  I  was  present  atthi 
election,  August  1822,  held  at  Springfield  (the  election  precinct  extendi]^ 
many  miles  east  and  west,  ana  north  to  the  State  line),  and  saw  all  tin 
Toters  who  could  come  to  vote  in  that  wide  scope  of  nninhabitel 
country.  Most  of  the  voters  residing  in  the  precinct  attended  the 
election,  though  many  of  them  had  nmes  of  wild  country  to  tnydii 
order  to  do  so. 

The  voters  were  mostly  immigrants  from  the  ^t  and  south,  thought 
large  portion  of  the  men  present  were  Indians  and  darkies,  th^  of 
course  not  being  allowed  the  right  of  suffirage.  The  voting  portion  of 
the  community  were  then  called  the  Yankees  and  white  men.  Thno 
men  named  Kinney,  Parkinson,  and  Edwards,  had  a  long  bench  ranged 
along  side  of  the  court  house,  on  which  they  set  their  liquors.  Tht 
polls  were  held  in  the  interior.  We  all  got  plenty  to  drink.  The  white 
men  sang  songs,  the  Indians  and  darkeys  danced,  and  a  general  Mio 
occurred ;  but  what  has  surprised  me  as  I  have  lefiected  upon  then 
early  days,  we  had  no  fighting.  The  great  evil  was,  that  every  candidate 
had  to  fill  his  portmanteau  with  whiskey,  and  go  around  and  see  and 
treat  every  voter  and  his  wife  and  family  with  the  poisonous  stuff,  or 
stand  a  cnance  of  being  defeated.  John  Reynolds  was  our  ciroutt 
Judge.  He  held  his  court  at  Springfield,  in  a  cabin  built  of  round  logm 
the  walls  of  which  were  only  6  feet  high ;  it  was  also  destitute  of  a  floor; 
yet  we  continued  to  get  along  very  well.  The  jury  had  to  retire  to  the 
jail,  another  such  building  as  I  have  described.  Such  is  the  outline  of 
those  happy  days. 

In  the  winter  of  1823, 1  emigrated  to  what  is  now  called  Dillon  settle- 
ment, in  this  county,  10  miles  from  Pekin,  and  17  from  Peoria,  where  I 
spent  the  season  in  quietude;  my  nearest  neighbors  living  in  Peoria, 
except  one  by  the  name  of  Avery,  who  had  raised  his  cabin  at  Funk's 
hill.  But  things  did  not  remain  in  this  condition  long :  for  during  iht 
same  winter  the  legislature  made  a  new  county,  witn  Peoria  for  the 
county  seat,  embracing  all  the  country  north  of  Sangamon  coun^. 
Phelps,  Stephen  French  and  myself  were  appointed  Justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  new  county,  which  extended  easi  as  far  as  Bloomingtoi^^ 
and  north  and  west  to  the  State  line.  We  sent  our  summonses  to  Chica« 
go  and  Galena,  and  they  were  promptly  returned  by  our  constable. 

March,  1824,  we  held  an  election  at  Avery's,  Wm.  Holland,  Joeepl 
Smith  and  myself  were  elected  county  commissioners.  The  whok 
county  was  embraced  in  one  election  district.  The  number  of  vote 
polled  was  20 ;  had  some  whiskey  on  the  occasion,  but  it  was  well  tern 
pered,  having  been  imported  a  long  way  by  water;  and  we  did  not  sue 
ceed  in  getting  on  as  great  a  spree  as  we  did  at  Springfield. 

In  those  days  when  we  could  not  get  the  store  room  of  Hamlin  o: 
Allen,  or  the  dwelling  house  of  John  Dixon,  we  held  our  courts  on  thi 
river  bank ;  not  being  as  wealthy  or  strong  handed  as  in  Sangamon,  w< 
had  to  do  without  a  court  house ;  Judge  Sawyer  was  our  circuit  judge 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  scare  up  a  jury.  At  that  dat4 
there  was  not  a  cabin  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  perogues  weii 
the  only  crafts  ^  e  had  to  freight  our  whiskey,  salt,  and  iron  from  th< 
State  to  Peoria. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  we  got  along  about  mills.  There  were  8  or  ' 
horse  mills  in  Sangamon,  at  40  or  46  miles  distance.  Sometimes  we  wen 
to  them;  sometimes  to  Southwick's,  situated  at  a  distance  of  6i 
miles ;  we  did  not  mind  the  journey  much,  unless  the  streams  wer 
swollen  with  rains,  in  which  case  the  task  of  going  to  mill  was  severe 
as  there  were  no  bridges  and  ferries  in  those  days.  By  and  by,  to  remedy 
our  wants,  Samuel  Tutter  erected  a  small  horse  mill  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Peoria;  and  a  few  years  after,  William  Eds  put  up  one  at£ln 
Grove ;  a  public  improvement  which  made  us  feel  quite  ricn.  In  thoo 
early  times,  we  only  took  corn  to  mill,  paying  one-sixth  and  one  bitpe 
busnel,  for  grinding.  The  meal  obtained  was  of  an  inferior  quaut] 
when  compared  with  what  we  now  have.  Our  millers  were  good,  hon 
est  fellows,  and  the  somewhat  heavy  tarifib  they  laid  on  their  cuatomen 
not  at  all  wrong,  for  their  income  was  small. 
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Timee  are  changed.  The  reader  who  now  looks  at  the  fertile  prairies 
of  Illinois,  what  does  he  behold.  Large  cities  and  flourishing  towns! 
Behold  the  prairies,  then  wild  and  untrodden,  now  covered  with  flne 
fums  and  dwMiings.  behold  the  travel  of  our  railroads  and  rivers,  visit 
our  county  fairs  and  become  acquainted  with  our  intelligent  farmers, 
aDdtlie  vast  and  valuable  amount  of  products  derived  from  the  soil  they 
till;  behold  on  everv  hand  our  numerous  churches  and  school  houses, 
our  court  houses  ana  seats  of  justice,  spread  all  over  the  wide  territory 
which  French,  Philips  and  myself  early  governed  as  humble  justices; 
and  tell  me,  has  not  the  changed  improvement  been  great  and  remark- 
able."* 

European  Colonists. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  early  settlers 
were  mostly  from  the  southern  states.  There  were  also  some 
foreign  colonists  located  in  Illinois  at  an  early  date.  The  first 
were  a  few  Irish  families,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  (^Mel- 
vftDj,  a  popalar  pioneer,  who  located  on  the  Ohio  riv^er  about 
1805. 

Shortly  after  the  war  of  1812,  Morris  Birbeck,  an  Englisliman 
imbued  with  republican  principles,  visited  Illinois  with  a  view  to 
locating  a  colony  of  his  (pantrymen.  Being  a  man  of  fine 
scholarly  attainments,  he  wrote  liome  for  publication  a  number  of 
letters  faithfully  representing  the  advantages  of  this  country,  which 
received  a  wide  circulation  and  proved  of  great  benefit  to  Illinois 
abroad.  In  a  short  time  after,  he  and  George  Flower,  both  men 
of  wealth  brought  out  from  England  a  large  colony  consisting 
of  several  honc&ed  families,  representing  almost  every  industrial 
punrait.  They  located  in  Edwards  county.  The  town  of  Albion, 
tlie  present  county  seat,  was  started  by  Mr.  Flower,  and  about  a 
inile  west  of  it  another  by  Mr.  Birbeck,  called  Wannock,  which 
proved  a  failare.  There  was  some  rivalry.  There  was  much 
wealth  and  refinement  in  the  colony,  aside  from  that  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  founders.  A  few  of  the  first  settlers  are  still  living, 
tlieir  descendents  are  quite  numerous  in  and  about  Albion.f 

About  1815,  two  German  families,  by  the  name  of  Markee  and 
Crermain,  first  settled  in  a  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  blulf  in  St. 
Clair  county,  known  from  that  circumstance  as  Dutch  Hollow. 
These  families  became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  large  German 
population  of  St.  Clair  and  adjacent  counties.  Another  English 
colony,  Boman  Catholic  in  belief,  comiK)sed  of  15  or  20  families 
fromLancashier,  settled  in  Prairie  du  Long  Creek,  Monroe  county, 
in  1817.  Thomas  Winstanly,  Baraber,  Threlfall  and  Newsham 
^ere  the  founders.  They  became  a  thrifty  settlement.  Numerous 
Bfiglish  immigraikts  also  settle<l  in  Green  county  in  1820. 

In  1819  FeMinand  Ernst,  a  gentlemen  of  wealth,  education  and 
literary  taste,  from  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  came  to  V«andalia, 
then  just  selected  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  located  a  German 
colony  consisting  of  25  or  30  families.  In  1822  Bernard  Steiner 
Settled  a  small  Swiss  colony  of  8  or  10  families  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  St.  Clair  county.    Their  location  was  on  a  beautifiU  and 

*8m  nUnoU  State  Journal  Jane  30  1654. 

^Mr.  Flower  loet  hie  fartane  by  the  breakJnf^  of  the  United  Statee  bank,  and  afterwards  re* 
■wed  to  Mt.  VenuMi,  Indiana,  bat  some  of  his  descendents  still  Hve  in  the  Boltenhonse 
l*^e.  Mr.  Ittrbeck  was  secretary  of  State  nndor  Gov.  Coles.  In  the  convention  contest  of 
^  beeootribated  more  by  his  writings  than  perhaps  any  one  else  to  defeat  the  schemes  of 
^CfrtMcts  of  slavery.  He  was  nufortanately  orowned  in  a  bayon  of  the  great  Wabash,  called 
^  rirer.  swollen  by  heavy  rains.  He,  accompanied  by  hip  son  was  on  Lis  way  home  from 
'•V  HMVMmy,  Indiana,  then  in  charse  of  the  Robert  Owen  oommnnists,  whither  they  had 
Jj*je  •  visit.  In  attempting  to  cross  the  stream,  the  rapid  current  swept  their  horses  out  of 
J^t  eoDTie,  and  Mr.  Bfrbeck  and  both  horsM  perished.  His  son  barely  escaped  the  same  fi^. 
^mtiaely  death  was  agreat  loss  to  the  State. 
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commanding  eminence  called  Dutch  Hill.  It  was  added  to  by  8ab 

sequent  immigrants  until  it  formed  a  large  settlement.^ 

• 

Financial  Condition  of  the  State. — When  the  State  governmeDi 
went  into  operation,  in  1818,  the  total  revenue  reported  iu  Mm 
treasury,  and  to  become  due  on  the  Ist  of  December,  ww 
$7,310.40;  it  now  amounte<l  for  the  years  1829-30  to  $78,838; 
of  which  $70,237  was  derivexl  solely  from  taxes  on  non-re^ideott 
lands,  $2,787  from  the  Ohio  salines,  $2,866  from  the  sale  of  Van- 
dalia  lots,  and  $3,084  collected  by  sheriffs.  The  bieunial 
State  expenses  were  estimated  by  the  treasurer,  for  salaries  and 
to  support  the  contingent  fund,  at  $25000,  and  for  a  session  of  tk 
general  assembly  at  $15,000,  total  $40,000,  or  $20,000  annually, 
leading  at  the  lowest  estimate  a  surplus  revenue  of  $30,000  every 
two  years.  That  was  a  good  healthy  condition  of  the  State's  fiscal 
affairs.  Gov.  Edwards  was  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  aboat 
this  highly  creditable  condition  of  the  State  treasurj',  which  h6 
found  4  years  before  empty,  and  auditor's  warrants  at  a  discoaut 
of  50  per  cent  At  the  present  writing  we  have  a  population  16 
times  as  large,  to-wit,  2,553,000;  we  have  no  public  debt  of  couae- 
quence,  and  our  gain  of  proi>erty  is  proportionately  larger  than 
our  ratio  of  increase  in  population,  yet  our  State  expenses  aw 
50  times  greater,  as  every  tax  payer  yearly  feels. 

During  the  period  over  which  we  are  now  casting  a  retrospect 
the  treasuries  of  the  State  and  counties,  and  suitors  at  law  in 
dividually,  were  subjected  to  serious  losses  by  defaulting  sheriiE 
for  taxes  collected  and  moneys  received  on  execution.  If  the  sberii 
was  an  aspirant  for  re-election,  the  State  or  county  would  nc 
suffer  much  the  first  term,  because  he  could  not  be  commissione 
for  a  second  term  without  a  certificate  of  settlement  for  all  publ 
funds  placed  in  his  hands;  but  to  exhibit  such  a  clearance,  tl 
money  collected  on  executions  and  belonging  to  individuals  wool 
be  used;  while  with  the  people  generally,  who  felt  little  conoei 
in  these  private  affairs,  and  among  whom  his  ofiicial  dutie^s  co: 
stantly  called  him,  he  was  in  the  condition  to  contradict  nimoi 
and  in  the  face  of  his  dereliction  enabled  to  make  friends  ar 
secure  a  renewed  lease  of  power.t  No  official  who  handles  larj 
sums  of  the  people's  money,  or  is  so  closely  identified  with  all  oi 
property  rights,  either  corporate  or  individual,  as  a  sheriff  < 
treasurer,  ought  by  law  to  be  allowed  to  become  his  own  success* 
in  office.  We  can  but  regard  this  as  a  bad  feati^  in  the  coustit 
tion  of  1870. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — Internal  improvements  to  facilitate  tra< 
and  commercial  intercourse,  consisted,  up  to  that  time,  mo8tl3' 
acts  of  tlie  legislature  declaring  certain  streams  navigable^  ] 
thesedeclarations  that  honorable  body  was  not  the  least  pansim 
nious,  but  dealt  them  out  to  almost  every  rivulet  with  a  prodig 
hand;  and  a  stranger,  in  looking  over  the  old  statutes,  ante-datin 
say,  1840,  would  inevitably  conclude  that  the  State  of  Illinois  wi 
intersected  by  navigable  streams  in  every  direction  as  abundant 
as  could  possibly  be  desired  by  the  most  commercial  people.  1 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  there  was  as  yet  nothmg  doi 

*Rernold'8  Life  and  Times 
tFord'e  History. 
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CDOBptsome  very  imperfect  surveys,  though  it  had  been  the  theme 
if  neommendation  by  every  governor,  and  its  grant  of  land  was 
iMored  torn  congress. 

Tbe  progress  of  conmierce  from  1818  to  18^  was  jostled  but 
He  torn  its  beaten  track  by  the  improve<l  facilities  of  quick  con- 
yance  offered  by  the  introduction  of  steam.  Steamboats  upon 
i  Ohio  and  Mississippi  had  become  frequent,  but  the  older 
tiers  were  not  stirred  from  their  drowsy  condition  of  making 
iply  enough  to  live  on  by  the  new  life,  and  the  rex^nt  settlers. 
:hey  desired,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  raise  anything  beyona 
ir  present  needs — ^the  condition  of  all  new  comers.  The  Illinois 
er  was  not  visited  by  the  newly  propelled  craft,  except  small 
)8  which  ascended  to  Beardstown  and  occasionally  to  Ptoria 
1  above,  as  required.  Gen.  Josepli  Street,  writing  frofti  Peoria 
ler  date  of  March  30, 1827,  says :  '^  There  is  nothing  doing  on 
d  luid  less  on  water.  *  *  The  harbor  and  town  site  are  the 
it,  I  presume,  in  all  the  western  country;  but  not  o]>e  sail 
Ivens  the  monotonous  prospect  or  one  oar  dips  in  the  dai*k 
le  waves  of  the  fairy  lake  from  one  years'  end  to  another — ^if 
a  will  except  the  ferry  boat,  with  now  and  then  the  canoe  of  a 
?  miserable  savages  in  quest  of  a  dram."  Keel-boat  transi>orta- 
n  had  been  superseded,  it  is  true,  but  the  scanty  commerce  and 
Ale  trade  made  no  demands  for  more  extensive  caiTying  facili- 
«  than  we  have  mentioned.  In  development  and  wealth  the 
ftte  was  in  its  merest  infancy. 

)fa!chandizing  during  this  period  consisted  in  the  bare  retailing 
a  few  dry  goods  and  groceries.  None  of  the  products  of  the 
ontry  were  taken  in  exchange,  except  ]>eltries,  beeswax*  and 
Uov.  The  peoples'  chief  supply  of  money  came  fi'om  inmiigrants 
w  bought  of  their  giuin,  stock  or  produce,  and  often  emiiloyed 
dr  ]aboT  besides.  Tlie  money  went  out  agaui  into  the  hands 
the  merchants  who  sent  it  abroad  in  payment  for  goods,  and 
38  the  country  was  kept  drained  of  anything  like  a  sufficient 
tency.  When  credit  was  obtained  at  the  stores,  in  default  of 
nnent  and  to  gain  time,  mortgages  would  often  be  given,  these 
Hslosed,  the  merchant  would  in  time  find  himself  the  possessor 
perhaps  a  number  of  farms,  retire  from  business  on  a  compe- 
cy  and  dream  away  his  life  in  village  idleness,  without  ever 
letting  the  conntry  in  the  least,  but  ruining  i)erhaps  a  number 
its  citizens.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  class  of  merchants 
J  did  a  barter  business.  They  were  unwilling  to  exchange 
ds  for  produce  and  incur  the  responsibility  of  ownership  until 
3ments  to  distiint  markets  and  sales  could  ber  effected.  There 
i  the  risk  of  a  fluctuating  market  in  the  interim ;  their  capital 
a  rule  was  small,  and  a  loss  on  produce  might  render  them 

flftj  yean  ago^  or  in  the  Bummer  of  182ir  writes  Chas.  Robertson  of  Amzville, 
kr  ditoof  Feb.  8, 187IL  to  the  Chicaflro  Joicmol,  -*  there  was  not  a  bushel  of  com  to  be 
in  Central  nilnois.  My  father  settled  lu  that  year  28  miles  west  of  Sprinfffleld. 
tfui  to  live  for  a  time  on  venison,  blackberries  and  milk,  while  the  men  wore  gone 
nrpt  to  banrest  and  procure  breadstuflls.  The  land  wo  improved  was  surveyed 
flnmmer,and  afterward  bought  of  the  government  bv  sending  beeswax  down  the 
oia  river  to  St.  Louis  in  an  Indian  canoe.  Dressed  deer  skins  and  tanned  hides 
>  then  in  use,  and  we  made  one  piece  of  oloth  out  of  nettles  instead  of  flax. 
on  nuitured  well  for  a  decade,  until  the  deep  snow,"  in  1890. 
e  aoutbem  part  of  the  State,  known  as  Egypt,  received  this  appellation,  as  here 
seted,  because  l>eing  older,  l>etter  settled  and  cultivated,  it  "gathered  corn  as  the 
of  the  see,**  ana  the  Immigrants  of  the  central  part  of  tbe  State,  after  the  manner 
ke  children  of  Israel,  in  their  wants  went  **thither  to  buy  and  bring  from  thenoe 
they  might  live  and  not  die. 
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iusolvent;  no  business  connections  with  commission  houses  hai 
been  established;  added  to  these  was  often  a  limited  capacity.  1 
few  years  later,  it  seems,  merchants  were  forced  into  barter  by  th 
refusal  of  the  United  Stiites  bank  at  St.  Louis  to  extend  aocomBU 
dations  to  them,  in  meeting  their  matured  contracts  for  good 
bought  in  the  east.  Then  the  grain,  beef,  and  pork  of  the  coontr 
were  purchased  and  shipped  forward  in  payment  thereof,  and  nc 
unfrequently,  it  was  found,  a  double  profit  was  realized,  one  o 
the  goods  sold  at  retail  and  another  on  the  produce  forwarded.* 

It  was  no  uncommon  practice  in  early  times  for  farmers  to  b 
come  their  own  carriers  and  merchants ;  the  practice  obtained  t 
within  quite  a  recent  period  in  many  parts  of  southern  Illinoii 
A  llat-boat  would  be  built  on  the  banks  of  a  suitable  strean 
launched,  loaded  ^vith  tlie  produce  of  the  year — ^the  flour,  baooi 
corn,  etc.,  of  perhaps  a  neighborhood — manned,  and  with  the  fin 
rise  of  the  waters,  cut  loose  and  floated  down  to  New  Qrleani 
After  a  tedious  and  often  hazardous  voyage,  on  arrival  at  th 
distant  market  a  total  stranger,  it  was  not  unfrequently  the  cm 
that  the  farmer-merchant  would  fall  into  the  clutches  of  shaiXMi 
who  took  sulvautage  of  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  commerou 
transactions  and  fleeced  him  of  his  cargo.  But  these  venture 
proved  at  times  exceedingly  profitable.  Before  the  day  of  stesii 
the  journey  home  was  long,  toilsome  and  w^eary,  either  on  fool 
through  the  country  inhabited  by  savages,  or  by  keel-boats,  labo- 
riously pushed  with  poles,  or  cordcffed— -towed  with  long  ropee— 
against  the  strong  currents  of  the  rivers.  An  entire  season  wooU 
thus  often  be  wasted,  a  crop  lost,  and  the  farm  abandoned  to  se- 
lect, on  account  of  the  long  absence  of  the  proprietor.! 

Early  Mail  Facilitks, — ^Tlie  first  mail  route  crossing  the  ADe- 
ghany  mountains,  was  opened  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1788,  and,  at  intervals  of  six  years,  was  extended,  in  17H  ^ 
Louisville,  an<l  in  1800  to  Vinc^nnes.  From  the  latter  place,  roirtiei 
were  extended,  in  1805,  to  Caliokia,  and  in  1806,  to  Shawneetowik 
In  1810,  mail  routes  were  established  by  act  of  congress  fiom  Tin- 
cennes  to  St.  Louis,  via  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Eocher  and  Caholdfty 
and  from  the  former  place  to  Cipe  Girardeau,  via  St  Genevieve^ 
and  also  from  Ix>uisville  to  Shawneetown ;  in  1814,  to  JobnW 
Couit-house  (Johnson  county,  Illinois),  and  in  1818,  to  Belleviltoi 
In  1822,  Edwardsville,  Springfield  and  Peoria  were  connected  Iff 
a  mail  route ;  and  in  1823,  CaiToUton,  Boss  Settlement  and  Sew 
Atlas,  in  Pike  county.  In  1824,  there  was  a  direct  mail  ronte 
from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  The  first  route  ljx>m  the  oenttd 
pai-t  of  the  State  to  Chicago,  was  established  in  1832,  from  Shd* 
byville,  via  Decatiu^and  Fox  river;  and  in  the  same  year,  aront6 
fiH)m  Cliicago  to  Danville,  and  to  Green  Bay.  Direct  routes  ftoo 
Chicago  to  GaleJia,  and  to  Springfield,  were  opened  in  1826.  b 
1827-8,  four-horse  coaches  were  put  on  the  line  from  Yincennesto 
St.  Jjouis.  The  <iif[iculties  and  dangers  encountered  by  the  etiif 
mail  carriers,  in  time  of  Indian  troubles,  were  very  serious.  IB* 
bravery  and  ingenious  devices  of  Harry  Wilton  (subseqatfitly 
United  States  marshal),  who,  when  a  boy,  in  1812,  conveyed  ft* 
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on  a  wild  French  pony,  over  swollen  streams,  and  through 
('^enemy's  country,'' from  Shawneetown  to  St.  Louis,  are  men- 
(faied  with  special  commendation.  Stacy  McDonald,  of  Kan- 
khh  county,  an  old  pioneer,  who  was  at  St  Clair's  Defeat,  and 
mat  Wayne  in  1794,  was  the  goveniment  mail  contractor  on  that 
U.  So  infrequent  and  irregular  were  the  communications  by 
ifl  a  great  pcut  of  the  time,  that  to-day,  the  remotest  part  of  the 
Biled  States  is  unable  to  appreciate  it  by  example.* 

JSfWjf  Newspapers. — ^The  first  newspaper  published  north  of 
e  Ohio,  and  west  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  Vincennes  /Suw,  in  1803, 
liM  by  Elihu  Stout.  The  next  in  the  west  was  the  Missouri 
if0Me,  established  at  St  Louis,  in  1808,  by  Joseph  Charless,  and 
ntinued  ever  since,  but  subsequently  merged  in  the  Republican. 
lie  next  in  the  west,  and  the  first  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
as  the  Illinois  Herald^  established  at  Kaskaskia,  by  Matthew 
unean,  brother  of  the  subsequent  governor.  There  is  some 
iiiance  as  to  the  exact  time  of  its  establishment.  Wm.  H. 
TOwn,  afterward  editor  of  the  same  paper  atVandalia,  under  the 
ute  of  IfUeUigenceTj  and  in  after  years  x>resident  of  the  Chicago 
iitorical  socie^,  says,  "at  or  before  1814.*^  Gov.  Reynolds  says, 
809.  Hooper  Warren  explains  the  latter  statement  by  saying, 
the  press  brought  by  Mr.  Duncan  was  for  years  only  used  for  the 
lablic  printing."  Matthew  Duncan  sold  out  to  Robert  Blackwell 
Ad  Daniel  P.  Cook  in  1815.  The  former  succeeded  Mr.  Duncan, 
»pablic  printer,  and  was,  moreover,  the  territorial  auditor  of 
wiblic  accounts.  In  the  latter  office  he  was  succeeded,  in  the  fall 
>f  1817,  by  Elijah  C.  Berry,  who  also  succeeded  to  the  same  office 
mder  the  State  government  in  1818,  and  who  became  a  co-editor 
i  ^Herald.  In  the  hands  of  Blackwell  and  Berry  the  name  of 
Iw  paper  was  changed  to  Illinois  Intelligencer^  and  upon  the 
emoval  of  the  seat  of  goveniment  to  Vandalia  in  1820,  the 
^liMiffencer  establishment  followed  it.  Mr.  Berry  relinquished 
is  interest  in  the  concern,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  a  brother 
ttd  Wm.  H.  Brown.  In  the  convention  contest  of  1824,  dift'ering 
'fli  his  associates,  Mr.  Bi-own  withdrew.  The  Intelligencer  was 
i*g  an  ably  conducted  paper,  Mr.  Blackwell,  a  well  known  law- 
t,  being  for  many  years  its  editor. 

Che  Illinois  Emigrant^  the  second  newspaper  printed  in  Illinois, 
•9  established  at  Shawneetown  by  Henry  Eddy  and  Singleton 
Kimmel,  in  ihe  fall  of  1818,  when  the  State  was  admiUed  to 
)  Union.  James  Hall  succeeded  Mr.  Kimmel.  Through  this 
per  Mr.  Eddy,  a  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  in  the  convention 
nggle  of  1824,  dealt  herculean  blows  in  opposition  to  slavery'. 
e  name  had  been  changed  to  Illinois  Gazette. 
rhe  third  newspaper  established  in  Illinois,  was  founded  by 
loper  Warren,  at  Edwardsville,  in  1819,  called  the  Spectator. 
e  first  year  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  afterward  Hon. 
orge  Churchill,  a  practical  printer  and  exi>erienced  writer, 
lom  he  met  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Churchill  retired  at  the  end  of  a 
Gur  to  his  farm  near  Edwardsville,  where  he  lived  until  quite 
»ntly.  Hooper  Warren  was  a  bold,  able,  and  vigorous  writer, 
d  did  much  to  defeat  the  slavery  schemes  in  1824.    In  1825,  he 

Pi4>er  read  before  the  Chicago  Hist.  Society,  by  W.  H.  Brown  io  1860 
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sold  out  to  the  Eev.  Thomas  Lippincott  and  Jenemiah  A1 
Mr.  Warren  afterwanl  started  newspapers  in  Tarions  plaMS 
the  State,  but  never  with  the  success  that  his  ability  promised. 

In  Septemlwr,  1822,  the  ''Star  of  the  West^  was  started  hf^ 
Mr.  Miller  and  sons,  also  at  Edwardsville.    They  had  just 
from  reunsylvania  witli  a  pi^ess  and  material,  seeking  a  locatioi!] 
At  Edwardsville,  while  stopphigover  idght,  they  were  p^rsQaMI 
by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Waixeii,  to  unload  and  set  up  their  prm 
He  remarks,  "we  had  a  lively  time  for  a  few  months,  when  te 
^'Star"  went  down.^    They  sold  in  Aprd,  1823,  to  Thomas  J.  lb 
Guire  &  Co.,  who  changed  the  name  to  Illinois  E^^lican,    JodfB 
Theophilus   W.    Smith  and  Emanuel  J.  West   were  the  leadiig 
editors  during  the  convention  contest,  in  counteracting  the  infli- 
ence  of  the  Spectator,     It  wa«  discontinued  with  the  close  of  that 
campaign,  the  last  number  being  issued  Saturday  preceding  tbe 
election  in  August,  1824 

In  January,  1823,  E.  K.  Fleming  commenced  to  publish  tiie 
Republican  AdvocatCj  at  Kaskaskia,  which  was  the  organ  of  the 
pro-convention  party  duiing  the  contest. 

In  1826,  at  Galena,  on  the  4th  of  Jidy,  was  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Miners*  Journal^  by  Jamets  Jone^  In  1832,  he  add  to 
Dr.  Phillio,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Qalenian. 

In  the  winter  of  1826-7,  llooper  Warren  established  the  Sw- 
gamo  Spectator  at  Springfield.    Mr.  Wari'en  says  (letter  to  the  old 
settlers'  meeting  of  Sangamon  county,  October,  1859),  "it  was  but 
a  small  affair,  a  medium  sheet,  worked  by  myself  alone  most  of 
the  time."    It  was  transferred  to  S.  C.  Merredith  in  1828.    In  the 
latter  year  was  started  at  Edwardsville,  tlie  Illinois  Corrector^  and 
at  Kaskaskia,  the  Republican.    In  1829  was  established  the  Qaim 
Advertiser^  by  Newhall,  Phillio  &  Co.    The  AU<m  Spectator  vi» 
established  about  1830,  by  Edward  Breath.    The  Telegraph  was 
established  by  Parks  and  Treadway,  the  latter  transfernng  lii» 
interest  in   a  short  time  to  Mr.  Bailhache,  who  was  its  principal 
editor  for  many  years.    In  1831,  Simeon  Francis  established  at 
Springfield,  the  Sangamo  Journal j  which  he  continued  to  edit 
until  1855,  when  he  sold  to  Bailhache  and  Baker.    In  Chicago,  oa 
the  26th  of  November,  1833,  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Democrat,  published  by  John  Calhoun,  which  was  the  first  newa- 
paperthere. 

Literature  and  Literati. — The  literature  of  Illinois,  prior  to  1830. 
aside  from  mere  political  articles  in  the  newspapers,  often  wdl 
and  forcibly  written,  was  confined  to  few  hands.  We  will  here 
mention  the  prominent  early  literati  of  Illinois.  Morris  Birbeekj 
an  Englishman,  whom  we  have  noted  as  settling  a  colony  in  Ed- 
wards county,  in  1815,  wrote  home  sketches  of  considerable  merit 
regarding  the  advantages  of  Illinois,  which  received  a  wide  pub- 
lication and  were  afters  ards  collected  in  book  form.  He  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  as  an  author.  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beek  wrote  the 
valuable  and  well  known  Gazetteer  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  which 
in  1823,  was  published  in  book  form.  Judge  James  Hall  was  a 
Philadelphian,  bom  1793.  He  settled  in  Illinois  aboat  1818.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  having  participated  nndc^ 
Scott  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa,  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie,  and  been 
with  Commodore  Decatur  to  Algiers.    At  Pittsburgh,  in  1817,  he 
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d  his  law  studies,  resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular 
ated  down  the  Ohio  and  settled  at  Shawneetown.  He 
idy  devoted  mnch  time  to  literary  composition.  Here  he 
%  oo-editor  with  Henry  Eddy  on  the  Oazttee.  He  also 
lined  office  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  being  succes- 
osecating  attorney,  circuit  judge  and  State  treasurer.    In 

named  position  he  bec^ime  well  acquainted  with  the 
IB  of  the  gangs  of  villians,  counterfeiters  and  iVeel>ooters, 
len  infested  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in 

Illinois,  and  which  doubtless  furnished  him  many  an 
oat  of  which  to  weave  his  "Border  Tales.''  At  Yandalia 
d  the  lUinois  Magazine,  He  also  at  that  time  edited  the 
Souvenir^  pnblishe<l  at  Cincinnati,  whither  he  removed  in 
1  became  connected  with  banking,  but  he  pursue<l  his 
abors  until  his  death  in  1868.  Throughout  life  his  i)en 
stantly  active.  He  wrote  with  great  facilit^^,  and  his 
ms  works  evince  a  high  degi'ee  of  litemry  merit.  He 
came  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  author  throughout 
ed  States.  As  a  poet,  too,  he  was  rarely  gifted.  Among 
cs  best  known  ai-e  perhaps,  "Legends  of  the  West.'' 
;  Head,"  "Bortler  Tales,"  "Life  of  Gen.  Harrison,"  "Tales 
rigwam  and  War  path,"  &c.  He  has  also  left  an  elabo- 
istoiy  of  the  North  American  Lulians." 
ohn  M,  Peckj  D.  D.  This  distinguish^  Baptist  divine, 
uid  historian  of  Illinois,  resided  for  near  40  years  on  his 
Belleville,  known  a«  "Rock  Spring."  He  came  to  Illinois 
20.  There  was  no  man  in  all  the  west  who  traveled,  lee- 
wrote  so  much  as  he,  during  his  long  life,  throughout 
9  was  also  a  constant^  faithful  and  able  preacher  of  the 
He  was  the  founder  in  1827,  of  the  "Rock  Spring  theo- 
Bininar}'  and  high  school,"  and  becnmc  it^  professor  of 
theology.  John  Messinger  \f  as  professor  of  mathematics 
iral  philosophy,  and  Rev.  Joshua  Bnidly  principal.  It 
rith  100  students.  In  18^^1  it  wa^  tninsferred  to  Alton, 
same  the  foundation  for  Shurtlett*  college.  Dr.  Peck 
ft  prolific  i>en.  Among  his  voluminous  works  we  mention, 
OTder,  The  Emigrant's  Guide,  Illinois  Gazetteer,  maps 
I  of  Rev.  John  Clark,  The  Indian  Captive,  Life  of  Rev. 
nner.  Moral  Progress  of  the  Mi8sissi]>pi  Valley,  Life  of 
emian  Vordeman,  &c. ;  but  the  work  which  will  transmit 
5  to  posterity  the  longest  is  his  revision  and  enlargement 
Annals  of  the  West,"  by  Jas.  H.  Perkins.  It  evinces 
search  and  contains  a  very  accurate  history  of  the  north- 
Ve  are  considerably  indebted  to  it  in  the  preparation  of 

Russell,  a  native  of  Vermont,  after  marrying  in  1819, 
west,  and  a  few  years  later  settled  in  Green  county,  at 
lie,  a  be<autiful  and  romantic  site  not  far  from  the  Illinois 
fnch  of  his  life  w<as  spent  as  a  i^rofessor  in  various 
in  the  west  He  was  a  professor  at  an  early  day  in 
r  college,  a  profound  scholar  and  chaste  and  elegant 
Imt  his  productions  were  liot  voluminous.  Like  many 
before  him,  he  was  unobtrusive  with  his  talents.  He  led 
ud  retired  life  in  his  western  home,  but  was  ever  an  inde- 
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fatigable  student.    His  literary  morceaos  were  often  set 
without  tbe  author's  name. 

Dr.  Peck  sohl  a  manuscript  for  him  in  the  east,  a 
article  called  "The  Legend  of  the  Piasa,"  representing  a 
bird  of  prey,  wliich  feasted  on  the  Indians,  under  an  inji 
not  to  disclose  the  writer's  name.    It  attracted  considerable 
tion,  and  was  afterwards  translated  into  French,  as  originaL 
Peck  exposeil  the  plagiarism,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
Frenchman,  who  resided  in  America.    One  of    Prof.  Buaad^^^.^ 
fugitive  pieces,  called  the  "Venomous  Worm,''  gained  a  wide  odi* 
brity,  being  transalated  into  many  languages.    It  conveys  a  &tt 
momi  lesson  in  allegory  on  intem^^erauce,  and  became  a  standnf 
piece  in  our  earlier  school  books.* 

[Note]  —To  anticipate  a  few  years,  we  find  Pegasus  also  bestrode  upon  tlie  lerel  pkli 
of  IlJiuois,  several  refrions  having  their  local  poets.  Kane  county  bad  one  aramMlf 
enamored  of  the  solid  advantages  which  the  State  of  his  adoption  aflTorded.  He  utg 
•8  follows: 

**The  timber  hero  is  very  good— 
The  forest  dense  of  sturdy  wood ; 
The  maple  tree  its  sweets  affords 
And  walnut  itissawn  to  boards; 
The  giant  oak  the  axman  hails 
Its  massive  tmnk  is  torn  to  rails, 
And  fl:ame  isplentv  in  the  State, 
Whicn  makes  the  hunter's  chances  great— 
The  prairie  wolf  infests  the  land. 
And  the  wild  cats  all  bristling  stand.' 

To  show  the  comparative  excellence  of  our  rivers,  he  sang  further : 

"  I've  gazed  upon  the  wild  Scioto, 
And  wondered  where  its  waters  go  to;* 

But  the  niinoiSi 

"Battling  onward  in  its  course. 
Doth  seek  the  Mississippi's  source  "— 

afforded  him  no  such  misgivinffs,  for  it  will  be  perceived  that  by  a  poetlclietDBtkpv* 
haps,  but  in  defiance  of  natural  law,  he  runs  its  waters  up  tLe  Mlssiasippl. 

Polities  of  the  People — Manner  of  conducting  Campaigm-'hr 
trigties  of  Politicians. — Regarding  the  political  sentiments  of  tto 
people,  it  is  not  flattering  to  our  republican  pride  to  read  from  an 
accurate  observer  of  the  period :  "  Up  to  the  year  1840, 1  can  m; 
with  perfect  truth,  that  cousiderations  of  mere  party,  men's  coft- 
desceusions,  agreeable  caiTiage  and  professions  of  fiiendship,  had 
more  influence  with  the  great  boily  of  the  i)eople,  than  the  ido0^ 
important  public  services.''t    But  it  is  more  humiliating  to  confess 
that  these  considerations  play  to-day  no  less  a  part  than  they  did- 
40  and  50  years  ago;  and  they  probably  always  will  be  formidable 
agencies  in  politics,  however  we  may  boast  the  inteUigence  of  tbe 
masses. 

The  masses  did  not  expect  that^  nor  did  the  public  servants 
think  or  study  how,  government  might  be  made  conducive  to  the 
elevation  of  the  people.  To  advance  the  civil  condition  and  ha^ 
piness  of  society  was  an  object  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion. Government  was  tolerated,  and  its  forms  and  requirements 
acquiesced  in,  by  the  manses,  from  a  feeling  of  habit,  so  long  as  its 
administration  did  not  clash  with  or  encroach  upon  their  inter- 
ests, enjoyments,  or  personal  freedom  too  much.! 

*Reynolds  Life  and  Times.  •fFtord's  Hist 

tAn  anecdote,  related  by  Robert  S.  Black  well  Bsq^at  a  NewBoglaiHl  simpor  on 
Pilgrim's  dav  in  Chicago,  December  21, 1^  mav  serve  to  illustrate  JhU  eharaoterto- 
tic  of  the  old  pioneers :  '*  They  were  great  bee-nunters  and  had  a  ooBtomof  appmrt- 
ating  to  the  finder  all  bee  trees,  on  wbose  land  soever  they  happened  to  be  growinr. 
When  they  discovered  a  bee  tree,  without  leave  or  license,  they  entered  vpoii  tSe 
land  and  cut  it  down,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  hcney.  The  owner  Midoni 
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ig  the  pioneers  were  also  many  adventorers ;  and  nearly 
igrants  sought  the  new  country  for  an  easier  life  or  the 
alion  of  property.  niK)n  govenimeutal  affairs  but  little 
wu  bestowed.  When  aroused  to  the  exercise  of  the  great 
9  of  the  citizen — ^the  elective  franchise — ^by  interested  dem- 
,  no  other  consideration  entered  into  the  act  than  to  either 
mend  or  punish  an  enemy.  This  indifference,  so  unwortli^^ 
itiaeny  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  active  and  dili- 
ee  hunters,  in  that  it  permitted  them,  without  molestation 
enxey  to  i>erfect  their  "  pii>e  lading"  for  the  partition  of 
natal  patronage.    There  were  no  great  political  questions 

5  the  people  prior  to  1832-3.    Politics  were  personal,  and 
was  bestowed,  not  with  I'egard  to  public  welfare,  but  as  a 

>f  personal  favor.  In  such  elections,  the  ballot  system, 
I  denser  populations  afifords  the  greatest  independence  to 
ar  in  eliciting  his  true  uitent,  was  here  prostituted  to 
lealing  and  dissimulation.  Out  of  it  grew  what  was  known 
keep  dark  Boon"  system,  in  wliich  were  sacrificed  on  the 
both  office  seekers  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  people,  all 
SB  of  honor  and  sincerity,  by  mutual  deceptions  of  every 
id  character,  from  which  the  most  adroit  intriguer  emerged 

6  greatest  success.  Promises  of  support  would  be  vio- 
froely  as  they  were  made.  To  cure  the  evil,  the  legislature 
.  the  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  at  the  session  of  1828-9 
ise  of  ardent  spirits  was  almost  a  universal  custom  with 
)le|  and  *^  treating,"  as  it  was  called,  during  a  political  can- 
is  a  sine  qua  nan  to  success.  Not  unfrequently  candidates 
)  would  give  orders  to  liquor  saloons  to  treat  freely  whoso- 
iild  druik  at  their  expense,  on  certain  days,  usually  every 
y  and  other  days  of  public  occasion,  for  weeks  before  the 
Jection.  At  such  places  the  voters  would  congregate  from 
B  of  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  on  ''  treating  days" 
he  campaign,  riding  in  to  gather  the  news,  and  not  unfre- 
get  drunk  and  engage  in  rough  and  tumble  flght43.  The 
beS)  too,  would  often  make  it  aiK>int  to  be  there  on  these 
dier  themselves  or  by  proxy,  and  harangue  the  "sover- 
pon  the  issues  of  the  campaign,  in  a  (^nvenient  shady 
he  auditors,  not  uuimiuently  intersi>ersed  with  ladies, 
iboat  on  the  green  sward.  The  orators  would  thunder 
eir  claims  to  office,  mounted  on  convenient  wagons,  logs, 
pe  of  trees,  hence  the  phrase  of  "  stump  speech."  ^e 
inestions  of  the  day,"  discussed  at  these  meetings,  were 
emies  but  men,  and  consisted  in  bitter  personal  arraign- 
if  opponents,  often  of  little  general  concern.  Toward 
the  crowd  would  disperse,  mounted  on  their  diminutive 

A  oiNBpIal^  and  when  be  did.  the  Jorieswere  sure  to  punteh  hto  presiimp- 
tba  oocts  of  the  miit. 

IM  of  the  old  tettlen,  to  whom  I  all  tide,  came  to  my  offloe  one  day,  stated 
d  felled  abee  tree  upon  his  nelfrhbor's  land,  alluded  to  the  old  custom  of 
title  by  dtocorery*  and  that  a  suit  was  threatened,  and  requested  my  ad- 
pramleee.  I  replied  that  he  had  committed  a  trespass  and  advised  him  to 
B  the  affair.  He  left  the  office  In  hlyh  dudireon,  saylnir  as  he  was  departing, 
UflMKettiuK  tood— <1  civilized  for  me;  I'll  make  tracks  tor  Oregon,  orsome 
trj.  VDere  the  old  pioneer  can  get  Juftioe."  Mr.  Ulackwell  was,  with  other 
Mitbor  of  *'  Blackweli  on  Tax  Titles,"  an  excellent  standard  treatise,  held 
mm  thrcHJfrbout  the  United  States.  He  was  a  native  nilnoisan  and  self- 
todoved  with  fine  intellectual  powers.  He  died  at  Chicago,  In  IMa  at  the 
M  years.  His  early  life  was  an  example  to  the  young  a  d  asplrlnflr— his 
imODument  to  self  made  glory,  and  his  early  death  a  warning  to  alLM^hi- 
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horses,  galloping  through  the  town,  perhaps  reeling  fnnn  ^^ 
flnence  of  liquor,  huzzaing  and  yelling  for  their  mvorite  dii|^ 
dates,  and  groaning,  cursing  and  berating  the  oppositknu* 

The  pioneers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  exercised  a  gi^f 
ence  at  the  elections.  They  were  here  fjrst^  claimed  sux>erior 
ilege  on  that  account,  which  was  mostly  accorded  to  them. « 
knew  well  every  subsequent  comer.  They  were  uufortunatdy 
some  instances  not  only  extremely  ignorant,  but  governed  beotej 
by  passionate  prejudices,  and  opposed  every  public  XK)li<^  wUflk- 
looked  to  the  elevation  of  society ;  and  their  descendants  in  miif 
cases  at  an  early  day,  were  no  improvement  on  their  prototypeii 
They  were,  as  a  rule,  brave  in  personal  combats  and  brawls,  and  kii 
a'propensity  to  indulge  in  them.  They  arrayed  themselves  in  ba^ 
skin  breeches,  leather  moccasins,  raccoon  caps  and  red  hontiDf 
shirts  belted  at  the  waist,  in  which  they  carried  a  large  knift^ 
whence  they  were  denominated  "Butcher  Boys."  When  proclaia- 
ing  their  bravery,  a  proceeding  of  which  they  were  not  chaiy, 
they  would  swear  that  they  were  "  half  horse  and  half  idligator,' 
meaning  that  it  was  impossible  to  ovdhK)me  them  in  combat  Tbe  ' 
influence  of  this  class  was  much  courted  by  candidates,  and  witii 
these  and  their  peculiar  characteristics  thrown  in  the  scale,  saooees 
was  no  doubtful  result-t 

"  Like  people,  like  priest'' — ^public  servants  under  any  form  (tf 
government  ultimately  reflect  the  character  of  the  people,  for  they 
are  of  the  people.    In  the  legislature,  while  the  general  interests 
of  the  people  received  but  little  attention,  all  manner  of  com- 
binations for  the    parceling  out  and  creation  of  offices  wcie 
jformed.    Fat  jobs  were  engineered  for  the  benefit  of  friends;  to 
"  ring  legislation,"  so  rife  in  modem  times,  they  wei:e  not  straU' 
gers ;  the  "  good  things"  were  apiX)rtioned  by  disreputable  baT^ 
gains  made   in   advance — indeed,   it  was  very  much  as  iti8»^ 
pi-esent — **  the  cohesive  power  of  imblic  plunder"  was  most  potent^ 
and  the  possessor  of  the  greatest  capacity  for  tact,  blandishments^ 
and  intrigue  generally  carried  ofl:' the  lion's  share.   Governor  For^ 
relates  of  Samuel  Crozier,  senator  from  Bandolph,  ^^  a  remarkable 
example  of  pure,  kind  and  single-hearted  honesty,  after  serving 
two  sessions,  and  after  he  had  been  bought  and  sold  a  hundred 
times  without  knowing  it,  said  he  ^really  did  believe  that  some  in- 
trigue had  been  going  on.'    So  httle  are  honest  men  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  their  eyes  open,  in  sleepless  watchfohiess,  or 
otherwise,  a  few  will  monopolize  all  the  advantages  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  will  be  done  in  the  most  unfair  and  corrupt  manner." 
Good  laws  bailly  administered  with  the  tacit  acquiesence  of  the 
people,  cannot  reform  any  government.    The  virtue  of  the  people 
should  both  demand  and  enforce  them. 

Militia. — ^The  militia  system  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
early  times  in  Illinois,  both  during  its  territorial  and  State  organi- 
zations. Militia  duties,  viewed  from  a  modem  stand  point,  doubt- 
less appear  droll,  if  not  uninteresting,  yet  at  the  time  when  the 
system  was  fully  in  vogue,  they  were  important  and  onerous. 
During  the  long  peace  which  the  countrj'  enjoyed  between  the 
war  of  1812  and  that  with  Mexico  in  1846,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 

*Ford*B  Hist. 
tFord'8  Hist. 
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as  the  ^stem  also  became  tUe  commou  target  of  much  wit- 
and  ridicule,  that  it  fell  under  reproach  aud  ultimately  iuto 
Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assert,  that  if  a  vigorous 
■ilitia  system  had  all  the  time  been  maiutiiiued  up  to  the  break- 
kg  out  of  the  late  rebellion,  pei'haps  many  of  the  headlong  tiiiscos 
of  the  Union  forces  in  the  early  part  of  that  war  would  have  been 
tT€ttded,  and  probably  a  year  of  the  war — expended  in  perfecting 
«   ^  nd  drilling  the  soldiery — saved  besides.    The  military  system  of 
^-  I  Ptoasia,  which  in  the  late  war  with  France  has  brought  that 
^  i  omntxy  forward  as  the  very  first  military  power  of  the  world,  is 
-J  nothing  but  the  militia  system  in  its  perfection.    While  the  sys- 
^4  tcm  of  that  country  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  the  best,  it  is  also 
l^  (ar  the  cheax>e8t  mode  of  maintaining  a  standing  army,  for 
which  it  becomes  to  a  great  extent  a  substitute.    But  notwith- 
standing its  perfection  in  that  country,  Americans  could  never  be 
^^-    bfoaght  fiilly  to  submit  to  its  dependent  aud  onerous  duties, 
and  it  will,  perhaps,  never  obtain  any  considerable  foothold  where 
the  government  is  not  strongly  centralized. 

Daring  the  territorial  existence  of  Illinois  the  militia  proved  a 
Taiuahle  auxiliary  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  repelling  hos- 
tile savages  and  aftbrding  protection  to  the  frontier  settlements. 
The  law  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  1819,  from  which 
we  subjoin  a  synopsis.  It  contained  equitable  i)rovisions  for  di*aft- 
in$  or  conscription — a  drafted  militia-man  was  known  as  a  ^^'oi-ced 
volonteer."  From  the  militia  sprung,  it  may  be  said,  the  mounted 
rangers  of  that  period.  An  early  law  passed  at  Vincennes,  im- 
ported for  Illinois  by  the  governor  and  judges,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  territorial  legislature,  prohibited  all  commisioned 
olBcers,  except  justices  of  the  peace  and  militia  officers,  from 
serving  in  either  house  of  the  legislature.  This  placed  the  road 
Apolitical  preferment  in  a  manner  in  the  hands  of  the  militia,  ren- 
dering it  very  obnoxious  to  other  offtce-liolding  aspirants. 

All  free  white  inhabitants  resident  in  the  State,  of  the  age  of 
^^  years  and  under  45,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  shall  be 
^^Ued  in  the  militia  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company 
^'tliin  whose  bounds  such  peraon  shall  reside,  within  ten  days 
^^Xt  after  he  shall  be  informed  of  such  residence ;  and  at  all  times 
j^Mereafter  in  like  manner,  shall  be  enrolled  those  who  may  from 
f'^e  to  time  arrive  at  the  age  of  18,  or  come  to  reside  in  the  dis- 
f^ct,  being  of  that  age  and  under  45.    Such  enrolled  person  was 
5|^  be  notified  of  his  enrollment  by  an  officer  of  the  coinpuiiy,  and 
^^ithin  six  months  thereafter  he  was  to  provide  hims^ilf  with  a  good 
T^usket  and  bayonet,  fusee  or  rifie,  knapsack,  blanket,  canteen, 
^^vo  spare  flints,  cartridge-box  to  contain  not  less  than  24  car- 
\^dges  with  powder  and  ball  suited  to  the  boi^e  of  his  musket  or 
^Visee,  or  pouch  and  powder-horn  with  1-4  lb.  powder,  and  24  balls 
Suited  to  the  bore  of  his  rifle;  and  every  enrolled  person  when 
Stalled  on  shall  so  appear  armed,  accx)utered  and  provided,  except 
Vhen  called  to  exercise  by  companies,  battalion  or  regiment,  when 
lie  may  appear  without  knapsack  or  blanket.    Field  and  staff 
officers,  ranking  as  commissioned  officers,  shall  be  armed  with 
sword  or  hanger  and  a  pair  of  pistols.    Company  officers  with 
sufficient  swoiS  or  hanger.    Officers  were  to  furnisli  their  respec- 
tive commands  as  follows:  The  colonel  to  eiich  battalion  a  stand 
of  colors,  with  the  number  of  the  battalion,  regiment,  brigade  and 
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division  inscribed  thereon.  The  captain  was  to  ftunish  hi«  eon 
pauy  with  drum  and  fife;  regimental  drum  and  fife-mMoi 
to  furuish  themselves,  with  instruments  of  mnsic  Tl 
officers  were  to  be  re-imbursed  for  these  articles  oat  c 
tlie  regimental  fund  (lines  and  penalties)  npon  tiie  oideir  c 
the  regimental  board — a  slender  chance.  The  entire  miUt 
of  the  State  was  apportioned  into  divisions,  brigades,  m 
ments,  battalions  and  companies ;  all  to  take  rank  when  in  11 
Held,  agreably  to  the  date  of  the  commissions  of  the  offioers  i 
command.  Each  division  was  entitled  to  its  m^jor-geueral,  wil 
division  inspector  and  aids ;  each  brigade  to  a  brigiulier-geuen 
major,  and  aid-de-camp  who  was  also  judge  advocate  and  quarte 
master ;  each  regiment  to  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  m^jor,  sd 
geon,  surgeon's  mate,  adjutant  (ex-officio  clerk),  quartermaster,  m 
geant,  drum-major  and  fife-major.  The  sui>erior  officers  appointc 
their  subordinates,  and  their  ranks  were  defined  acconling  to  tl 
U.  S.  army  regulations.  The  companies  elected  their  captains  ai 
lieutenants,  and  these  appointed  their  subalterns. 

The  officers  must  be  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  this  State,  as 
take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitutions  of  both.  The  regiment 
battalions  and  compauie>)  elected  their  resi>ective  superior  office 
who  were  commissioned  by  the  governor.  The  governor,  by  virti 
of  his  office,  was  commander-in-chief.  Provision  was  made  fi 
one  company  of  artillery  and  one  of  cavalry  or  troop  of  horse  i 
each  regiment,  by  voluntaiy  enrolhnent.  In  the  same  manner 
company  of  riflemen,  grentuliers  or  light  infantry,  might  be  raise 
in  the  battalions;  all  of  which  were  to  equip  and  uniform  then 
selves  in  manner  fully  pointcMl  out.  They  were  to  appoint  thei 
officers  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  first-mentioned.  Companie 
were  required  to  muster  four  times  yearly,  on  the  first  Satoidaji 
of  April,  June,  August  and  October ;  and  also  the  first  battalioiu 
of  each  first  regiment,  on  the  first  Mondays  in  April ;  the  2d  (m 
the  succeeding  Wednesdays ;  the  1st  battalion  of  the  2d  regiments 
on  the  succeeding  Fridays ;  and  the  2d  battalion  of  the  ^  n^i 
ments  on  the  succeeding  Mondays  in  each  and  every  year.  Bep* 
mental  musters  were  provided  for  similarly  to  the  above,  in  Septen- 
ber  of  each  year.  The  evolutions  an<l  exercises  were  to  be  con- 
ducted agreeably  to  the  militai*y  discipline  of  the  armies  of  the 
U.  S.  In  addition  to  these  times  the  commanders  of  regimentSy 
battsilions  or  companies,  were  empowered  to  call  their  respective 
comnuiuds  out  to  muster,  as  ^Mn  their  opinions  the  exigent^  ot 
the  case  may  require."  The  brigadier-generals  were  required  to 
call  together  for  drill  or  exercise  all  the  commissioned  officers  in 
April  and  September  of  each  year. 

These  I'epeated  musters,  it  will  be  perceive<l,  were  no  light  dutiei* 
Every  officer  and  soldier  must  appear  at  Uie  places  of  muster, 
arnied  and  equipi>ed  as  the  law  directed,  at  the  proper  time.  Tbe 
roll  was  to  be  called  and  delinquents,  either  as  to  absence  or  in* 
l>roper  equix)nients,  were  to  l>e  duly  noted,  for  which  fines  and  for 
feitures  were  to  be  assessed  by  courts-martial,  rangin^r  as  foUowi 
privates  from  50  cents  to  $1  50 ;  commanders  of  divisions  for  neg 
lect  of  any  duties  enjoined,  from  $20  to  $200 ;  commanders  of  Mg 
ades,  for  disobedience  of  orders  or  any  duties  enjoined  by  lav 
from  $15  to  $150;  of  regiments  from  $10  to  $100;  of  battalioQ 
from  $8  to  $80 ;  of  companies  from  $5  to  $50.    Fathers  were  liabl 
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Ihies  of  flieir  minor  sons,  guardians  for  their  wards,  and 
8  for  their  apprentices.  Execution  was  to  issue  upon  the 
18  of  the  ooarts-martial,  directed  to  the  hands  of  constables 
evied  as  in  ot^er  cases* 

lieatenant-govemor,  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit 
^  attorney-general,  licensed,  ministers  of  the  Oospel,  and 

iwere,  in  addition  to  those  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  ex- 
from  militia  duty.  From  time  to  time  acts  were  also 
I  for  the  relief  of  Dunkards,  Quakers,  and  other  religious 
m  oonsdentionsly  scrupulous  against  bearing  arms.  By  act 
.21, 1^1,  such  persons  were  relieved  by  paying  $3  each  to  the 
\  and  the  entry  of  their  names  with  a  statement  of  their 
es,  with  the  assessor  of  the  county.  But  when  detachments 
itia  for  actual  service  were  required,  they*  like  others,  were 
empt  from  the  tours  of  duty,  but  might  respond  by  substi- 
tee  others. 

militia  was  liable  to  be  called  into  actual  service  at  any  time 
)  niaoe  of  three  months  on  the  requisition  of  the  Executive 
U.  8.  in  actual  or  threatened  invasion  of  this  or  neighbor- 
ates  or  territories ;  for  which  purpose  the  number  required 
0  be  distributed  among  the  classes  (into  which  companies 

0  be  formed),  one  man  to  be  furnished  by  volunteering  or 
out  of  each  class ;  classes  might  furnish  substitutes.  The 
lor  could  exempt  the  militia  from  a  call  into  actual  service, 

1  frontier  settlements  as  in  his  opinion  their  safety  required  de- 
ftud  make  such  further  provision  as  the  emergency  demanded, 
in  actual  service  the  militia  was  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
.nd  regulations  as.  the  armies  of  the  XJ.  S.,  and  to  receive 
ne  pay,  rations  and  forage ;  but  their  transgressions  were 
xied  and  determined  by  a  court-martial  of  militia  officers 

is  but  a  very  brief*  outline  of  some  of  the  main  features  of 
litia  system  of  Uhuois.  The  law  contains  many  sections 
a  very  long  one. 

le  the  requirements  of  the  militia  system  in  times  of  profound 
without  the  stimulant  of  a  common  danger  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
I  of  its  onerous  duties,  were  i)erhaps  dull  and  irksome,  it 
heless  afforded  to  many  a  budding  ambition  for  the  ^'  bub- 
pntation  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  '^that  swelling  of  the 
^ou  ne'er  can  feel  again,  while  with  fearless  hearts  though 
imbs,  rthey]  fought  the  mimic  fray."  The  military  titles 
?ral,  colonel,  &c.,  of  many  of  our  public  men  of  the  period, 
812  to  1846,  were  mostly  of  militia  origin,  and  had  little 
lignificance. 

militia  system  was  much  the  same  in  all  the  States ;  and  to 
lown  to  a  later  perio<l  the  i)eopIe  abhorred  it.  But  legisla- 
vrere  unwilling  to  disturb  the  time  honored  law,  which  in 
instances  had  been  the  means  to  originally  bring  them  per* 
nto  prominence.    But  the  shafts  of  wit  and  ridicule  were 

at  it  with  such  effect  as  to  make  it  eventually  succumb, 
emorable  attack  of  Tom  Corwin  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  by 
ebrated  "  water  melon  speech,"  is  familiar  to  e^'ery  school- 
How  it  fell  into  disuse  all  over  Illinois,  we  do  not  pretend 
iunt^  but  we  glean  the  following  account  of  the  means  used 
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to  bring  it  into  contempt  in  one  place,  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
coin: 

^^  A  number  of  years  ago  the  militia  laws  of  this  state  required 
that  the  militia  should  train  at  stated  intervals.  These  trainiop 
became  a  great  bore  to  the  people,  and  every  person  nearly  iriB 
for  putting  them  down;  but  the  law  required  them  to  train  and 
they  could  not  get  it  repealed.  So  they  tried  another  way,  and 
that  was  to  burlesque  them.  And  hence  they  elected  old  Tia 
Langwell,  the  greatest  drunkard  and  blackguard,  for  colonel  OTer 
the  best  men  of  the  country.  But  this  did  not  succeed  altogether. 
So  they  raised  a  company  and  elected  Gordon  Abrams  comman- 
der. He  was  dressed  in  peculiar  style,  one  part  of  his  pauti  wen 
of  one  color  and  material,  and  the  other  different.  He  wore  a 
pasteboard  cap  about  6  feet  long,  resembling  an  inverted  ox-yoka 
The  shanks  of  his  spurs  were  about  8  inches  long,  with  rowels 
about  the  circumference  of  common  saucers.  He  carried  a  awoid 
made  of  pine  wood,  9  feet  long.  They  also  had  ^  rules  and  regu- 
lations,' one  of  which  was,  ^  That  no  officer  should  wear  more  than 
20  lbs.  of  codfish  for  epaulets,  nor  more  than  30  yards  of  Bologna 
sausage  for  a  sash ;  and  on  the  banner  was  bom  aloft  these  woids: 
<  We'll  fight  till  we  run  and  run  till  we  die.'  This  succeeded  to  a 
demonstration.  They  were  the  last  company  that  trained  in 
Springfield." 


Chapter  XXXI. 

1830-4— ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  REYNOLDS. 

O^ibematariid  Candidates^  their  Lives  and  Oharacters — The  Cam- 
foign — Ths  Wiggins  Loan — Impeachment  of  Supreme  Judge 
Smith — W.  L,  D.  Ewing  Governor  for  15  days. 


In  Angnsty  1830,  another  gubernatorial  election  was  to  take  place. 
Tbe  candidates  were  William  Kinney,  then  lieutenant  governor, 
siiiid  John  Reynolds,  formerly  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  both  of   the  dominant  part5%     Since  1826,  the 
Jackson  party  bad  been  regnant  in  both  houses  of  the  general 
assembly.    The  opposition,  or  anti- Jackson  men,  brought  forward 
no  candidate  for  governor  at  this  election;  they  were  in  a  hope- 
less minority.     In  Illinois  party  principles  had  not  taken  deep 
root^  nor  were  they  as  yet  well  defined  anywhere  by  the  position 
of  president  Jackson.    Tliose  who  were  ardently  and  uncompro- 
mislugly  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Gen.  Jackson,  were  denomina- 
ted, in  the  political  slang  of  the  period,  "whole  hog  men."    Mr. 
Kinney  was  a  strong   example  of   the  thorough-going  Jackson 
ineu.    Of  those  who  nominally  espoused  the  cause  of  Jackson^ 
Dot  unmixed  with  policy  x)erhaps,  as  that  party  was  so  largely  in 
tlie  majority,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  support  of  the  anti- 
Jackson  men  was  not  unacceptable,  was  Mr.  Reynolds,  who,  it 
filionld  be  added,  however,  had  always  consistently  acted  with  the 
Jackson  party.    Tlie  opposition,  influenced  not  so  much  by  any 
clearly  defined  party  principles,  as  a  dislike  to  the  strong,  arbi- 
^ry  and  i)ersonal  characteristics  of  Gen.  Jackson,  came  to  the 
^Dpport  of  Reynolds,  not  on  account  of  love  for  the  latter,  but  of 
tbeir  hatred  toward  the  former.    Kinney  had  been  to  Wasnington 
^Qd  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  president  Jackson,  and  was 
ttoagbt  to  have  much  agency  in  directing  removals  from  federal 
offices  in  Illinois.    It  was  reported  he  said,  in  his  peculiar  graphic 
banner,  that  the  whigs  ought  to  be  whipped  out  of  office  "like 
^og{j  out  of  a  meat  house.''* 

Mr.  KJnney  was  born  1781,  in  Kentucky,  and  emigrated  to 
iDiuois,  in  1793.  As  has  before  been  stated,  he  acquired  his  edu- 
ction after  marriage,  being  taught  its  rudiments  by  his  wife.  By 
Jn wearied  application  he  became  remarkable  for  intelligence  and 
business  capacity.  Shortly  after  his  early  marriage,  contracted 
'^th  a  most  estimable  lady,  he  removed  to  a  farm  a  short  distance 
pt»rtheji8t  of  Belleville,  and  before  long  Mr.  VonPhul,  of  St.  Louis, 
Induced  him  to  engage  in  merchandizing.    He  brought  his  first 
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stock  of  goods  fi*om  St  Louis,  at  one  load  on  horse-back.    He  pn» 
pered  as  a  merchant,  became  an  extensive  trader,  and  accamu]ft> 
ted  a  fortune.    Firmly  impressed  with  religious  conyictions,  ha 
early  became  a  member  of  the  baptist  church,  and  afterwaid 
forcibly  preached  the  faith  of  that  denomination  of  christiau. 
He  frequently  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  legislature  where  he 
was  noted  for  close  attention  to  business.    He  was  of  a  social  dis- 
position, and  had  gathered  a  wonderful  store  of  pithy  anecdotM, 
which  served  him  a  good  purpose  in  electioneering.    He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  political  canvassers  in  the  State,  pos- 
sessing unbounded  energy  and  great  ambition.    With  his  strong 
partisan  bias  he  associated  a  rare  jovial  and  witty  plea«autiy, 
which  made  him  very  acceptable  in  his  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple.   Notwithstanding  his  clerical  calling,  which  he  did  not  lay 
aside  while  in  quest  of  office,  he   availed  himself  fhlly  of  the 
worldly  practice  of  those  days  in  elections,  by  "treating''  witii 
intoxicating  liquors,  as  did  all  other  candidates.    It  was  wittily 
remarked  of  him  that  he  was  invincible,  because  he  went  forth  to 
the  contest  "armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  the  spirit" 
Yet  with  all  these  favorable  traits,  he  was  not  sufficiently  guarded 
during  the  canvass  in  his  sarcastic  utterances,  which  were  caught 
up  and  distorted  by  his  enemies,  to  his  disadvantage.    His  strong 
denominational  prejudices  and  clerical  calling,  induced  him  oc- 
casionally to  berate  other  churches,  which  he  discovered  from  the 
drift  of  things  to  be  arrayed  against  him,  often  firom  no  other  than 
sectarian  motives.    He  also  arrayed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
canal,  then  much  before  the  public,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
or  public  value,  but  because  that  great  improvement  would  send 
a  tide  of  "Yankee"  emigrants  to  the  State,  which  he  and  his  ultra 
partisans  aifected  to  despise  ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  introduce  slavery  into  the  State  six  years  before,    lliese 
sentiments,  inconsiderately  expressed,  did  him  much  injury  in  the 
campaign. 

His  opponent,  John  Eeynolds,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1788,  of  Irish  parents,  who  removed  to  Tennessee  while  he  was  an 
infant,  and  to  Illiuois  in  1800.  In  early  manhood  young  Be^niolds 
returned  to  Tennessee,  whei'e  he  received  a  "classical  education," 
as  he  asserts  in  his  "Life  and  Times,"  but  for  this  assertion  no 
one  would  ever  have  suspected  it,  either  from  his  conversation, 
public  addresses,  or  writings.  He  was  reared  among  a  frontier 
people,  and  imbibed  their  characteristics  of  manners,  customs, 
and  speech-^disliked  polish,  contemned  fashion,  and  was  addicted 
to  inordinate  profanity,  all  of  which  attached  to  him  through  life, 
of  none  of  which  he  took  any  pains  to  divest  himself,  and  much 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  aflfected,  which  we  doubt.  These, 
^mished  by  his  varied  reading,  a  native  shrewdness,  and  a  won- 
derful faculty  of  garrulity,  make  him,  considering  the  high  offices 
to  which  he  attained,  one  of  the  public  oddities  in  the  annals  of 
Illinois.  His  imagination  was  fertile,  but  his  ideas  were  poured 
forth  regardless  of  logical  sequence,  evidencing  his  Milesian 
blood.  He  had  an  extraordinary,  disconnected  sort  of  memory, 
and  possessed  a  large  fund  of  detached  facts  relative  to  the  early 
settlement  of  St.  Clair  and  Randolph  counties,  which  are  embod- 
ied by  him  in  a  work  entitled  the  "  Pioneer  History  of  Illinois," 
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«  in  the  main  oorrect  and  valuable,  though  badly  arranged.* 
ks'tall  of  statore;  his  face  long,  bony  and  deeply  furrowed. 
Oder  hiB  high,  narrow  forehesul  rolled  hU  eyes,  large  and 
f  expressive  oi  volubility.  His  nose  projected  well  down- 
to  his  ample  mouth.  He  was  kindly  by  nature,  treasured 
resentments,  and  was  ever  ready  to  do  a  favor.  His 
ighly  democratic  manners,  social  disposition  and  talkative 

caused  him  to  mingle  readily  with  the  people  and  eigoy 
confidence.  He  was  much  in  public  life.  We  have  noted 
8  a  judge ;  he  serveci  three  terms  in  congress,  was  afterward 
issioned  (most  unwisely)  one  of  the  State  financial  agents 
gotiate  laj^e  loans  to  carry  on  the  State  internal  improve- 
i,  visiting  Europe  in  this  capacity ;  still  again  we  find  him  in 
igislature.  He  always  claimed  the  staunchest  adhesion  to 
imocratic  party.  In  1858,  however,  he  refused  to  follow  the 
»f  Douglas,  but  sided  with  President  Buchanan  in  his  effort 
tea  slavery  upon  Kansas  by  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and 
ided  of  Douglas  was  such  that  he  prefeiTed  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
nate.  In  1^0,  old  and  infirm,  he  attended  the  Charleston 
ntion  as  an  anti-Douglas  delegate.  Owing  to  his  age,  his 
oe  pro-slaveiy  views  and  loquaciousness,  no  man  liom  the 

received  more  attention  from  the  southern  delegates  than 
le  supported  Breckinridge  for  the  presidency.  After  the 
>ns  of  October,  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  had 
adowed  the  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  however  published 
Iress  urging  democrats  to  rally  to  the  support  of  Douglas, 
the  election  might  be  thrown  into  congress,  where  Breck- 
e  would  succeeii.  Immediately  preceding,  and  during  the 
f  the  rebellion,  his  correspondence  with  extra-Billy  Smith 
rginia,  and  his  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  J.  L.  Wilson  of 
ma,  which  was  widely  circulated,  evinced  a  clear  sympa- 
r  the  treason  of  the  south.  About  the  1st  of  March,  1861, 
ged  upon  Buchanan  officials  the  seizure  of  the  treasure 
rms  in  the  custom-house  and  arsenal  at  St.  Louis.  He  died 
Ueville,  May,  1865.  He  left  no  will,  and  his  fine  property 
ided  to  his  wife,  who  survived  him  but  a  few  months.  He 
:>  children  by  either  of  his  wives, 
ing  the  political  campaign,  Eeynolds  professed  great  admi- 

for  the  character  of  Jackson,  though  he  was  not  accounted 
mough  by  the  real  Jackson  men  who  denounced  him  as  an 
der."  He  and  his  competitor  made  a  thorough  canvass  of 
bate,  and  party  excitement  ran  exceedingly  high.  Much 
lality  entered  into  it,  and  bitter  reproaches  were  indulged  by 
krtisans  of  the  respective  candidates.  The  press  was  loaded 
kbusive  articles  on  both  sides,  and  hand-bills  were  scattered 
cast,  containing  distorted  reports  of  the  speeches  of  the  can- 
is,  and  all  sorts  of  scandalous  charges.  After  a  wearisome 
uign  of  near  18  months,  lieynolds  was  elected  governor. 

with  regard  to  the  election  for  lieutenant  governor,  the 
result  did  not  obtain ;  it  was  the  same  as  four  years  before, 
n  B.  Slocumb  was  on  the  ticket  with  Eeynolds,  and  Zadock 

^ith  Mr.  Kinney.    Both  candidates  for  lieutenant  governor 

'ritet :  *'In  the  year  17M,  the  Morrisoo  fiimily  emiirrated  to  UUoois.  They 
iented,  industrious,  and  beciime  verv  wealthy.  In  the  same  year  the  horae 
re  Tery  bad,  and  of  these  the  green  beaded  fly  waa  the  wont. 
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were  gentlemen  of  sterling  worth,  character  and  ability.  Slocumb 
was  unused  to  the  not  uncommon  accomplishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can politician,  public  speaking;  nor  did  he  electioneer  much,  it  is 
said,  in  any  other  manner.  Not  so  however  with  Casey ;  he  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  charming  oratory,  Although  lacking  in 
thorough  early  education,  by  comprehensive  reading  he  had  stor- 
ed his  mind,  naturally  strong,  with  varied  knowledge.  He  had 
frequently  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  his  fine  personal 
appearance  and  large  public  experience  gave  him  distinction 
throughout  the  State.  Like  his  colleague,  he,  too,  occupied  the 
pulpit  occasionally.  The  clerical  ticket  was  somewhat  injured  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  could  not  brook  the  worldly  aspirations  of 
men  engaged  in  a  calling  so  militant  to  honors  that  perish ;  but 
this  objection  did  not  extend  to  both  gentlemen,  for  Casey  was 
elected.  Governor  Casey  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  com- 
manding tact  of  presiding  over  a  deliberative  body. 

In  his  message,  Governor  Eejmolds  invited  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  internal  improvement  and  the  canal;  urged 
that  congress  be  memorialized  to  improve  Chicago  harbor;  recom- 
mended three  public  highways,  commencing  respectively  at 
Cairo,  Shawneetown,  and  on  the  lower  Wabash,  all  to  terminate  at 
the  lead  mines;  the  completion  of  the  penitentiary;  winding  up  of 
the  old  State  bank:  and,  inocculat-ed  with  his  predecessor's  theory, 
stated  he  was  "satisfied  that  this  State,  in  right  of  its  sovereignty 
and  independence,  [was]  the  rightful  owner  of  the  soil  >vithiu  its 
limits.''  But  His  Excellency  advocated  no  hobby,  and  his  admin- 
istration was  not  strongly  personal. 

The  governor  was  not  in  political  accord  with  a  majority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  usual  conflicts  between  that  body  and  the  executive 
obtained.  The  senate  desired  the  removal  of  A.  P.  Field,  secretary 
of  State,  and  with  that  view  passed  a  resolution  requesting  his 
renomiuation — that  they  might  reject  him.*  But  the  governor 
refused  compliance,  and  would  neither  remove  nor  renominate  him. 
He  renominated  Henry  Eddy,  Sidney  Breese,  Thomas  Ford,  and 
Alfred  Cowles,  who  had  been  efficient  and  acceptable  prosecuting 
attorneys,  but  as  they  had  opposed  the  election  of  Kinney,  the 
senate  rejected  them  and  turned  all  out  of  office,  except  Thomas 
Ford.  They  were  again  nominated  and  again  rejected;  but  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  reappointed 
them.  He  succeeded  in  ha\ing  his  choice  of  treasurer,  John  De- 
ment, confirmed  by  the  senate.  Dement  was  an  ultra  Jackson 
man,  but  had  supported  Reynolds.  The  incumbent  Judge  James 
Hall,  desired  to  be  retained  in  the  office;  and  although  an  anti- 
Jackson  man,  he  had,  as  editor  of  the  Illinois  Intelligencer^  with 
much  power,  supported  Kinneyj  but  this  failed  to  avail  him.  That 
curious  political  posture  would  indicate  both  aspirants  to  the  treas- 
urership  to  have  been  governed  in  their  course  more  by  the  hope 
of  office  than  by  party  principles.  But  that  is  a  weakness  not 
peculiar  to  those  days  alone.+ 

Among  the  measures  passed  at  the  first  legislative  session  of 
RejTiolds'  administration  may  be  noted  the  adaptation  of  the  crim- 
inal code  to  the  penitentiary  system.  But  the  most  notable  measure 
of  this   session  was  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  the 

'Reynolds*  Life  and  Timet. 
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mption  of  the  notes  of  the  old  State  bank,  which  would 
lie  during  the  cnrrent  year.  The  notorious  ^^ Wiggins  loan'' 
1100,000  was  authorized,  and  if  that  proved  insufficient  to 
Mm  the  out-standing  notes,  the  residue  was  to  be  refunded  by 
ing  State  stocks  bearing  6  per  centum  annual  interest.  This 
idfly  raised  the  credit  of  the  St^ite  and  advanced  its  currency 
«r.  But  while  the  financial  standing  of  the  State  was  thus 
served,  the  honorable  members  who  actively  authorized  it,  it  is 
\y  sunk  beneath  the  waves  of  popular  indignation,  never  to  rise 
in  as  x>oliticians.  The  value  of  a  financial  character  for  the 
mg  State,  or  the  disgrace  of  repudiation,  was  not  duly  appre- 
»d  by  the  people.  Demogogues  availed  themselves  of  this  and 
claimed  to  the  i)eople  that  their  representatives  had  corruptly 
nyed  their  interests,  and  sold  out  them  and  the  State  to  Wig- 
ift  for  generations  to  come.  The  members  quailed  before  the  first 
let  of  public  yidignation  as  if  stricken  with  the  enormity  of  their 
rag.  Truth  was  crushed  to  earth  never  to  rise  again,  in  the 
fb  ef  these  politicians.  A  blight  swept  over  the  State  and  laid 
r  many  promising  buds  of  incipient  statesmen.  It  is  left  for  us 
this  day,  who  look  back  with  swelling  pride  to  the  fact  that  our 
ite  has  emerged  from  every  impending  financial  crisis  with  her 
rments  unsidlied,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  their  act.  only 
[retting  that  they  did  not  boldly  defend  their  course  and  hold 
to  public  scorn  the  unprincipled  demagogues  who  infiamed  the 
^ple  to  the  contrary.* 

The  United  States  census  returns  of  1830  showed  a  population 
Illinois  of  157,445,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the  State  was 
XNrtioned  into  three  congressional  districts.  Up  to  this  time  the 
4iehad  had  but  one  representative  in  the  lower  house  of  congress, 
ipedal  election  for  one  congressman  was  ordered  for  August  1831. 
rhich  Joseph  Duncan  was  elected ;  but  for  the  general  election  ot 
gust  1832,  and  every  two  years  thereafter — ^it  being  provided 
t  congressmen  should  be  elected  one  year  and  overprior  to  taking 
ir  seats — tliree  members  were  to  be  elected.  Joseph  Duncan, 
lock  Casey  (the  lieutenant  governor,)  and  Oharles  Slade  were 
sted. 

n  his  message  to  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  1832-3, 
emor  Reynolds  stated  the  ordinary  receipts  into  the  treasury 
the  two  years  ending  November  30th,  1832,  to  be  in  round 
libers,  $102,000 ;  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  government 
the  same  period,  were,  in  round  numbers.  $90,000.  This  indi- 
A  a  healthy  condition  of  the  State  nuances,  when  it  is 
Bidered  that  the  Black  Hawk  war  occurred  during  this  period. 
I  expenses  of  that  war  amounting  to  some  two  million  dollars.! 
e  however  assumed  by.  the  general  government  At  this 
Aon  the  first  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  build  railroads ; 
sral  charters  were  granted  incorporating  railroad  companies, 
no  stock,  it  is  said,  was  ever  subscribed  to  any  of  them.  It 
\  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois 
sr  in  place  of  the  canal ;  surveys  for  the  Korthem  Gross  road 
w  the  T.  W.  &  W.,)  and  for  tiie  Central,  from  Peru  to  Cairo, 
e  also  proposed. 

jrd't  Htatorj. 
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But  the  most  absorbing  topic  of  this  session  was  the  iini^eacli- 
ment  trial  of  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  one  of  the  associate  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  Petitions  numerously  signeil  were  receive<l 
by  the  house  charging  him  with  misdemeanors  in  office.  The 
house  voted  seven  articles  of  imi>eachment,  which  were  trans* 
mitted  to  the  senate  for  trial.  The  first  three  related  to  the  corrupt 
sales  of  circuit  clerkships ;  he  had  authorized  his  son,  a  minor,  to 
bargain  oil'  the  office  in  Madison  county,  by  hiring  one  George 
Kelly  at  $25  per  month,  reserving  the  fees  and  emoluments  to 
himself;  he  did  the  same — reserving  the  fees  and  emoluments — 
till  his  son  became  of  age;  and  to  subject  said  office  to  his  will,  he 
had  made  api>oiutments  three  sevenil  times  without  requiring 
bonds  from  the  api)ointees.  He  was  also  charged  with  being  a 
co-plaintitt*  in  several  vexatious  suits  for  an  alleged  trespass,  com- 
menced by  affidavit  in  a  court  where  he  himself  presided,  holding 
the  defendants  illegally  to  excessive  bail  u^ion  a,^ trifling  pretext 
to  0))prcss  and  injure  them,  and  continuing  the  suits  from  term  to 
term  to  harrass  and  persecute  them.  The  5th  article  charged  him 
with  arbitrarily  suspending  John  S.  Greathouse,  a  lawyer,  from 
practice  for  acUising  his  client  to  apply  for  a  change  of  venue  to  a 
circuit  where  his  honor  did  not  preside;  6th,  for  tyranically  com- 
mitting to  jail,  in  Montgomery  county,  a  Quaker  who  entertained 
conscientious  scruples  against  removing  his  hat  in  oi^en  court;  7th, 
for  deciding  an  agreed  case  between  the  sherill'  and  treasurer  of 
Madison  county  without  process  or  pleading,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
county,  rendering  apiieal  to  the  supreme  court  necessary.  The 
senate  resolved  itself  into  a  high  court  of  impeachment  and  a 
solemn  trial  was  had,  which  lasted  from  January  9th  to  February 
7th,  1833.  The  x^rosecution  was  conducted  by  a  committee  of  man- 
agers from  the  house,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Mills,  Murni»y 
McConnel,  John  T.  Stuart,  James  Semple,  and  John  Dougherty. 
The  defendant  was  represented  by  Sidney  Breese,  R.  M.  Young, 
and  Thomas  Fortl,  subsequently  governor.  The  array  of  talent  on 
both  sides,  the  exalted  position  of  the  accused,  and  the  excitement 
thereby  caused  in  i>olitica]  circles,  gave  to  the  trial  unusual  public 
attraction  throughout  the  State,  and  during  its  protracted  pendency 
little  else  was  transacted  by  the  legislature. 

The  trial  was  conducted  throughout  by  marked  ability  and  learn- 
ing. A  great  number  of  witnesses  were  examineil  and  much 
documentary  evidence  introduced.  The  arguments  of  counsel 
were  of  the  highest  order;  and  in  the  final  summing  up  for  the 
prosecution,  the  chairman  of  the  house  committee,  Mr.  Mills,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  the  time,  spoke  for  three  days  in  a 
strain  of  unsurpassed  eloquence.  Pending  the  trial,  the  defendant, 
after  each  a(\journment^  had  the  desks  of  senators  carefully 
searched  for  scraps  of  paper  containing  scribbling  concerning  their 
status  ui>on  the  respective  charges.  Being  thus  advis^,  his 
counsel  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  in  the  management  of  the 
defence.  The  constitution  required  that  "no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  senators 
present.''  When  the  vote  was  finally  taken  upon  each  article 
separately,  22  senators  were  present,  4  absent  or  excuse<l.  It 
required  15  to  convict,  12  voted  "guilty"  on  some  of  the  charges, 
10  were  in  favor  of  acquittal,  and  15  "voted  him  guilty  of  one  or 
other  of  the  specifications,  but  as  12  was  the  highest  vote  on  any 
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one  of  them,  he  was  acquitted."*  Thereupon  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, well  convinced  of  his  guilt,  immediately  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  under  the  constitution  to  remove 
him  from  office  by  address;  but  this,  too,  when  reported  to  the 
senate,  failed  in  that  body,  and  Judge  Smith  retained  his  seat 
upon  the  supreme  bench  of  Illinois  until  he  died  about  ten  years 
afterward.t 

When  Lieutenant  Governor  Zadock  Casey  was  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1832  he  resigned  his  office  and  Gen.  W.  Lee  D.  Ewing,  a 
senator,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  senate.  At  the  August 
election  of  1834,  governor  Reynolds  was  also  elected  to  congress, 
more  than  a  year  ahead,  as  was  then  the  law,  to  succeed  Mr.  Slade; 
but  shortly  after,  the  incumbent  died,  when  Beynolds  was  also 
chosen  to  sen^e  out  his  unexpired  term.  Accordingly  he  set  out 
for  Washington  in  November  of  that  year  to  take  his  seat  in  con- 
gress, and  Gen.  Ewing,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president  of  the 
senate,  became  governor  of  this  State  for  just  15  days,  when,  upon 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  to  which  he  sent  his  message  as 
acting  governor,  he  was  relieved  of  his  exalted  station  by  the 
governor  elect,  Duncan,  being  sworn  into  office.  This  is  the  only 
time  that  such  a  conjuncture  has  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
State. 

*Fonl*8  Histoiy- 

tSee  Senate  Journals  1883,  appendix,  for  full  proceedings  of  this  trial. 
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Chaptke  XXXII.  A 

■• 

1827-1831— BLAC^  HAWK  WAR  *  ^ 

1.  Winnebago  Hostilities — Indians  unable  to  Resist  the  Eneromk* 
ments  of  the  Miners — Coalition  with  the  Sioux — Attack  on  • 
Steamboat — Compelled  to  sue  for  Peace. 

2.  Sacs  and  Foxes — Black  Hawk — Keokuk — Sac  Villages^InU' 
sion  of  the  State — Militia  and  Regulars  brought  into  Requiiitm 
— March  to  the  Scene  of  Danger — Black  Hawk  compelled  to  m- 
ter  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace. 


The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  difficulties  which  from  time  to 
time  have  disturbed  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  white  and  wd 
men,  has  resulted  from  a  desire  of  the  former  to  possess  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  latter.    Intrusions  upon  Indian  territory,  led 
to  the  war  with  Pontiac  and  that  of  King  Phillip,  11  years  after- 
ward, and  at  a  later  date,  and  farther  westward,  to  the  san- 
guinary contest  with  Tecumseh.     The  original  emigrants  from 
Europe  and  their  descendants,  requiring  lands  for  cultivation, 
purchased  large  tracts  from  the  Indians.   As  fast  as  these  became 
populated  others  were  required,  till  the  savages,  seeing  their  for- 
ests and  hunting  grounds  rapidly  disappearing,  endeavored  to 
re-possess  them.    The  Europeans  met  them  in  arms,  and  as  tbft 
result,  they  have  been  driven  from  river  to  river  and  from  forc^ 
to  forest  till  scarcely  an  abiding  place  is  left  them.    The  last  efft>^ 
to  resist  encroachments  of  this  kind,  was  made  by  the  Winnet^*" 
goes  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  within  the  limits  of  Illinois. 

Winnebago  War. — During  the  latter  part  of  Governor  Edwarc^ 
administration,  the  Indians  on  the  northwestern  frontier  manifest^ 
symptons  of  discontent.  The  dissatisfaction  increased,  and  in  tl^ 
summer  of  1827,  culminated  in  what  the  writers  of  the  time  sty^ 
the  Winnebago  war,  an  affray  of  no  great  magnitude  but  tW 
precursor  of  the  hostilities  under  Black  Hawk,  which  filled  the  n^ 
tion  with  alarm.  This  sudden  ebulition  of  savage  animosity,  wa^ 
the  unjust  occupation  of  their  lands  by  the  miners  of  Galena.  A 
this  period  large  number  of  adventurers  from  different  States^ 
were  hastening  to  the  lead  mines,  and  in  passing  thrqugh  the  coun- 
try of  the  Winnebagoes,  purposely  exasperated  them  with  the  in- 
tention of  provoking  hostilities  and  securing  their  Ituads  by  way  of 
reprisal.  The  right  of  this  tribe  to  the  lands  in  question,  was,  how- 
ever, involved  in  doubt.  By  the  treatvof  1804,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
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ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  land  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  In  1816,  that  portion  of  the 
territority  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  west  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan,  was  retrocededby  the  government  to  the 
Ottaw^as,  Chippewas  ancl  Potawattomies,  the  Winnebagoes  not 
being  include<l  in  the  grant.  Subsequently,  however,  a  war  broke 
out  among  these  tribes  in  regard  to  their  respective  boundaries, 
and  in  1825  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  interposed  as 
mediators  to  re-adjust  them  and  terminate  hostilities.  In  the  new 
arrangement,  the  right  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  the  land  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lead  mines,  seems  to  have  been  admitted,  although 
they  were  not  recognized  in  the  preceding  treaty. 

But  waiving  the  question  of  title,  they  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  country  for  years,  and  believing  it  belonged  to  them,  re- 
garded the  intrusion  of  the  whites  with  the  same  intense  jealousy 
and  ill-will  manifested  by  civilized  men  on  similar  occasions.  Rich 
deposits  of  lea^l  ore  had  been  found  in  their  territory,  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  agent  at  Galena,  gave  permission  to  the  miners  to 
procure  large  quantities  of  mineral,  despite  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Winnebagoes.  The  savages  at  length,  finding  their  complaints 
unheeded,  attempted  to  eject  the  trespassers  by  force,  but  were 
themselves  repelled  and  greatly  exasperated  at  being  unable  to 
protect  their  property.  Assistance  from  others  was  now  their 
only  alternative,  and  for  this  purpose  they  sent  a  delegation  to  ask 
the  advice  of  their  principal  chiefs  north  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  An- 
other object  of  their  visit  wa«  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Sioux,  who  had  also  become  offended  at  the  Americans  and  only 
waited  an  opportunity  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  objects  of 
their  ill-will.  Some  of  theircountrymenhaS  not  long  before  surpris- 
ed and  murdered  a  number  of  the  Chippewtisin  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Snelling,  and  the  commandant  immediately  caused  their  arrest 
and  had  them  delivered  up  to  the  injured  tribe  for  merited  punish- 
ment. The  interposition  of  the  American  officer  was  prompted 
only  by  a  sense  of  justice,  yet  KedBinl,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  be- 
came greatly  offended  and  secretly  resolved  to  form  a  coalition  with 
the  Winnebagoes.  Both  tribes,  therefore,  had  grievances  to  redress, 
and  each  found  the  other  ready  to  strike  a  united  blow  against 
the  common  enemv. 

Accordingly,  while  the  Winnebagoes  were  in  consultation  with 
their  chiefs,  they  were  visited  by  a  mesvsenger  of  the  Sioux,  who 
after  detailing  the  wTongs  of  his  own  tribe,  resorted  to  falsehood 
to  further  exasperate  his  auditors  against  the  Americans.  He 
informed  them  that  two  Winnebago  prisoners  confined  at 
Fort  Snelling,  had  recently  been  (?ruelly  murdered  by  the  whites, 
under  circumstances  which  demanded  immediate  and  bloody 
retaliation.  Notwithstanding  the  utter  mendacity  of  this  state- 
ment, the  Winnebagoes,  smarting  under  their  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  miners,  were  easily  persuaded  it  was  true,  and 
resolved  upon  revenge,  while  the  visitor  assured  them  that  as 
soon  as  they  struck  the  first  blow,  his  own  tribe  would  assist 
them.  They  accordingly  killed  2  white  men,  and  a  more  justifi- 
able pretext  was  not  long  wanting  for  them  to  strike  another  blow. 
On  the  30th  of  July  1827,  2  keel  Iwats,  latlen  with  supplies  for  Fort 
Snelling,  landed  at  a  large  Winnebago  encampment  a  short  dis- 
tance alK>ye  Prairie  du  Ghien.    While  here  the  Indians  collected 
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about  the  boats,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  phmder  but  were 
foiled  iu  their  designs.  In  the  absence  of  other  weapons  the 
whites  made  them  drunk,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  helpless 
condition,  captured  several  sqimws,  and  took  them  aboard  for  a 
l)urpose  too  base  to  mention.  Before  their  intoxicated  husbands 
l>ecame  aware  of  the  injury  they  had  sustained,  the  boats  and 
their  squaws  were  too  far  up  the  river  for  pursuit,  yet  several 
liundred  infuriate  warriors  now  assembled  with  the  determination 
of  meting  out  to  the  aggressors  the  most  severe  punishment 
wlien  they  returned.  In  due  time,  the  boats  were  seen  descend- 
ing the  river,  but  the  crews  aware  that  their  misdeeds  deserved 
castigation,  had  made  preparation  for  defence.  One  of  the  boats 
passed  by  unobserved  during  the  night,  but  the  other,  less  fortu- 
nate, was  assailed  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  savages,  who 
fought  with  a  determination  only  equalled  by  their  passion  for 
vengeance.  The  boat  became  grounded,  and  for  a  time  the  men 
on  boaixl  seemed  doomed.  Directly  in  the  face  of  a  galling  lire, 
the  savages  succeeded  in  lashing  some  of  their  canoes  to  the 
unmanageable  craft,  but  when  they  attempted  to  board  her,  they 
were  beaten  back  into  the  river,  and  finally  retired  from  the  con- 
test. During  the  engagement  the  squaws  escaped,  and  no  doubt 
with  the  hearty  consent  of  the  boatmen,  provided  it  might  be  the 
means  of  drawing  after  them  their  infuriate  lords.  Two  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  and  so  many  others  wounded,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Captain  Lindsey,  who  had  charge  of  the  boat,  ran 
down  to  Galena,  and  made  known  the  hostile  attack.  Dire  alarm 
at  the  reception  of  the  news  spread  among  the  miners,  and  in  a 
short  time  not  less  than  3000  men,  women  and  children  fled  to 
Galena  for  protection.  Exaggerated  reports  spread  rapidly  over 
the  country,  and  most  of  the  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  partook  of  the  fear  and  excitement  incident  to  an 
actual  invasion.  At  Galena  a  committee  of  safety  was  formed, 
temporary  defenses  were  erected,  and  iu  pursuance  of  an  order 
from  Gov.  Edwards,  the  miners  were  formed  into  companies  and 
equipped  for  action.  A  regiment  was  also  raised  in  Sangamon 
and  Morgan  counties,  and  under  the  command  of  T.  M.  Neale, 
marched  to  the  scene  of  danger.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he 
found  the  war  virtually  at  an  end.  Gen.  Atkinson  with  600  regn- 
lars  and  the  Galena  militia,  under  Gen.  Dodge,  hadx)enetrated  the 
enemy's  country,  as  far  as  the  portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin, 
and  compelled  the  hostile  savages  to  sue  for  peace.  The  army 
returned  from  Prairie  du  Ghien,  with  7  of  their  principal  men, 
among  whom  were  Bed  Bird  the  chief  of  the  Sioux,  and  Black 
Hawk  who  shortly  afterward  became  the  instigator  of  other  and 
greater  disturbances.  They  were  all  thrown  into  prison  as 
abettors  of  the  murderous  attack  on  the  boat,  and  suffered  a  long 
confinement  before  they  were  tried.  As  the  result  of  the  tardy 
trial,  some  were  acquitted,  and  others  convicted,  and  more  than  a 
year  after  their  incarceration  executed  on  the  gallows. 

In  the  meantime.  Bed  Bird  whose  proud  spirit  could  not  endure 
the  humiliation  of  confinement,  sickened  and  died  in  prison. 
There  was  associated  with  the  latter  days  of  his  life  a  romantic 
and  melancholy  interest,  different  from  the  usual  phases  of  Indian 
character.  He  had  always  been  the  favorite  of  his  own  people 
and  up  to  this  illicit   connection   with    the    Winnebagoes  the 
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lent  and  nnalterable  Mend  of  the  whites.  Unlike  other  savage 
iders,  when  his  allies  were  pressed  with  a  victorious  force,  he 
foaed  to  desert  them,  and  vohmtarily  gave  himself  up  to  suffer 
il  only  for  his  own  misdeeds,  but  for  the  common  offense  of  the 
ibeu  Clad  in  a  robe  of  skins,  and  bearing  a  white  flag,  he  rode 
to  eamp,  and  with  dauntless  courage  and  an  unclouded  brow, 
laoed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Not  even  the 
iBtnunts  of  prison  life,  although  they  im])aired  his  health,  could 
Mcare  the  native  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  when  called  on  by  white 
ten  all  the  nobility  of  a  great  savage  lit  up  his  manly  features. 
neensed  at  the  Americans  l>ecause  they  had  delivered  his  coun- 
cymen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  he  was  doubtless  the  secret 
istigator  and  ruling  spiiit  of  the  war,  although  the  Winnebagoes 
ommitted  the  overt  acts.  This  tribe  now  completely  humbled,  in  a 
ataBequent  talk  with  the  federal  authorities  abandoned  all  their 
uids  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  to  the  insatiate  grasp  of  the 
lonqiierors. 

^urdly  had  the  disturbances  of  the  vanquished  tribe  ceased  be- 
m  t^e  frontier  inhabitants  became  embroiled  in  difficulties  with 
ihe  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  first  recognition  of  these  Indians  by 
iie  United  States,  was  in  a  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Harmer,  in 
17S7,  by  Gk>v.  St  Clair,  wherein  the  government  guaranteed  them 
itg  i^tection.  In  1804,  Gov.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  instructed  by 
^dent  Jefferson  to  institute  negotiations  with  them  for  the 
pordiase  of  lands,  and  shortly  afterward  a  treaty  was  ratified 
tith  them,  by  which  their  beautiful  country  on  Kock  river  was 
iiwted  of  the  Indian  title.  Again  in  1830,  a  third  treaty  was 
filtered  into,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  to  remove  from  the 
ttids  which  they  had  sold  to  the  United  Stiites,  east  of  the  Mis- 
isaippi,  and  i)eaceably  retire  across  the  river. 

At  this  time,  Keokiik  and  Black  Hawk  were  the  two  principal 
hieiis  of  the  nation.  The  latter  was  bom  at  the  principal 
illage  of  his  tribe,  on  Rock  river,  in  1767.  Possessing  no  here- 
itary  rank,  his  chieftainship  was  due  to  the  native  vigor  of  his 
laracter,  and  great  success  in  war.  In  early  youth  he  distin- 
lished  himself  as  a  brave ;  and  in  the  many  tierce  conflicts  of  his 
ibseqneut  life  with  the  Osages  and  Cherokees,  he  never  lost  a 
ittle.  When  the  war  of  1812,  broke  out  between  the  United 
ates  and  England,  he  oflered  his  services  to  the  Americans, 
liich  from  motives  of  humanity  they  de^linc^.  He  however, 
on  found  patrons  among  the  British,  wiio  regardless  of  the  bru- 
1  attrocities  of  savage  warfare,  furnished  his  men  with  arms, 
t  the  instance  of  their  mercenary  agents,  he  succeeded  in  eollect- 
g  200  braves,  and  repaired  to  Green  B.av,  where  he  met  Col. 
ixou  and  a  large  body  of  Indians  assembled  from  the  a^ljacent 
ibes.  Of  the  interview  wiiich  followed  between  him  and  the 
itish  officer,  he  says:  "He  received  me  with  a  hearty  shake  of 
e  hand,  and  presented  me  to  the  other  officers  who  shook  my 
,nd  cordially,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with  my  men.  After  I 
18  8eate<l,  Col.  Dix<m  said :  ^^Gen.  Bhick  Hawk,  I  sent  for  you  to 
plain  what  we  are  going  'to  do,  and  the  reasons  that  have 
ought  us  here.  Your  English  father  has  found  out  that  the 
nericans  want  to  take  your  country  from  jou,  and  has  sent  me 
d  his  braves  to  drive  them  back.  He  has  likewise  sent  a  large 
antity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  we  want  your  warriors  to 
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join  08.'    He  then  placed  a  medal  around  my  neck,  and  gave  n 
paper  and  a  silk  fla^i:,  sa^'ing,  ^You  are  to  command  all  &e  \nm 
which  are  to  leave  here  day  after  tomorrow,  to  join  our  \nm  , 
at  Detroit.'    Black  Hawk  fought  in  2  engagements  with  lug  imnJ|^ 
allies,  aud  annually  received  payment  for  his  services  np  to  thi 
time  of  his  own  war  against  the  Americans.    From  this  drciia* 
stance  his  force  was  designated  the  British  band. 

Keokuk,  his  rival,  unlike  him,  remained  the  friend  of  the  A]lM^ 
icans.  Notwithstiuuling  the  insatiate  passion  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  for  war,  and  the  belief  that  they  had  been  injured  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  drew  aft-er  him  a  majority  of  tbi 
nation,  and  thus  weakened  the  efforts  of  Black  Hawk.  In  diplo- 
macy and  judgment  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  brotiiar 
chieftain,  and  as  we  shall  see,  through  the  influence  of  the  Unitei 
States  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  he  became  the  sole  chief  of 
his  people. 

In  accordance  with  the  treaty  stipulations,  Keokuk  and  his  fot 
lowers  reniained  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Black  Hawk,  how- 
ever, actuated  no  doubt  partly  by  patriotism,  but  mostly  by  the 
ill  will  he  entertained  toward  the  Americans  declared  all  the 
previous  treaties  void,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1831  recrossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  his  women  and  children  and  300  warriors.  Every 
argument  had  been  used  b}'  his  most  prudent  advisers,  to  deter 
him  from  embiirking  in  this  hazardous  enterprise,  and  even  the 
authorities  of  Canada,  with  whom  he  had  consulted,  oounseled 
him  to  leave  his  village  if  lie  had  sohl  it.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  desirous  of  preventing  bloo<lshed,  bore  with  him  a 
long  time,  hoping  after  due  reflection  he  would  abandon  his  rash 
design.  This,  however,  being  construed  as  weakness,  he  was 
inducexl  to  believe  that  the  government  either  could  not  or  would 
not  attempt  his  removal.  He  also  aifected  to  believe  it  was  an  act 
of  c6wanlice  to  abandon  his  village,  and  thus  leave  the  graves  of 
his  fathers,  to  be  ruthlessly  i)lowed  up  by  strangers,  whose  rights 
to  the  soil  was  of  doubtful  authority. 

This  celebrated  Indian  towTi  was  romantically  situated  on  aproift' 
ontory  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Rock  rivers,  a*^^ 
the  gieat  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country  made  it  t-^ 
centre  of  attraction  for  emigitints  from  all  parts  of  the  count:^* 
The  village  was  capable  of  sheltering  a  ])opulation  6,000  or  1^(P^ 
inhabitants.  The  houses  consisted  of  poles  wrought  into  frai*^ 
and  covered  with  bark,  previously  prepared  by  drying  to  adapts 
to  the  walls  of  these  structures.  Seven  hundred  such  lodges 
various  dimensions,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  perhaps 
100  feet  in  length  and  50  in  breadth,  constituted  the  dwellings 
the  villagers.  About  700  acres  of  the  adjacent  prairie  was  si^ 
rounded  by  a  fence,  and  the  enclosed  soil  cultivated  by  the  Indisc^ 
women  hi  com,  beans,  peas  aud  squashes.  The  place  was  said  t^ 
be  150  years  old,  and  had  for  60  or  70  years  been  the  principal  vii 
lage  of  the  Sac  Nation.  On  the  one  hand  flashed  the  broad  W8^ 
ters  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  on  the  othe^ 
the  rippling  stream  of  Rock  river  struggled  between  the  darl0 
forest-clad  islands  which  obstructed  its  channel.  Hardly  an  in- 
dividual could  be  found  who  did  not  have  friends  and  relations 
whose  ashes  were  reposing  in  the  adjacent  grave  yards.  Hither^ 
in  accoitlance  with  an  immemorial  custom  of  the  nation,  bereaved 
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ers,  wives  and  Bisters  performed  annual  pilgrrimages  to  pay 
>ute  of  respects  to  their  departed  relatives.  On  these  melan- 
f  cxscasions  they  carefully  removed  the  growing  vegetation 
.  the  mounds  and  addressed  words  of  endearment  to  the  dead. 
iiiug  how  they  flEured  in  the  land  of  spirits  and  who  performed 
kindly  office  of  mother,  sister  or  wife.  The  depositing  of  food 
he  grave  concluded  these  time-honored  religious  services. 
JB  is  usually  the  case  with  rival  factions  brought  in  contsict,  the 
duct  of  both  whites  and  Indians  admitted  of  censure.  The 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1804  provided  that  as  long  as  the  lands 
ich  are  now  cede<l  to  the  U.  S.  shall  reuiain  their  property  the 
1  Indians  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living  and  hunting  on 
an.  These  lands  were  not  brought  into  market  till  the  year 
29,  and  consequently  all  who  had  previously  settled  on  them 
le  trespassers,  having  violated  the  laws  of  congress  and  the  pre- 
isttug  treaties.  The  most  advanced  settlements  at  that  time  did 
t  approach  nearer  than  50  or  60  miles  of  Rock  river,  and  the 
ads  for  even  a  greater  distance  had  not  been  offered  for  sale, 
tthe  government  disposed  of  a  few  quarter  sections  at  the  mouth 
this  stream,  embracing  the  site  of  the  village  and  fields  cultiva- 
d  by  the  inhabitants.  The  manifest  object  of  this  advanced 
or«nent  upon  the  Indian  settlements  was  to  evade  the  provis- 
os of  the  treaty,  by  having  the  governmental  title  to  the  lands 
198  into  the  hands  of  individuals  and  tlius  obtain  a  pretext  for 
moving  its  owners  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  white  inhabi- 
Qts  thus  introduced,  commenced  depredations  by  destroying  the 
m  of  the  Didians,  killing  their  domestic  animals,  and  in  some 
stances  whipping  their  women  and  children.  They  carried  with 
Bm  as  articles  of  traffic  intoxicating  liquors,  and  by  frequently 
ling  them  in  violation  of  law,  intro<luced  scenes  of  drunkenness 
i  disorder.  Some  of  the  chiefs  remonstrated  against  these  out- 
pea  and  even  visited  the  house  of  a  white  settler  and  em])tied 
t  contents  of  his  whiskey  barrels  on  the  ground,  to  prevent  their 
»ple  &om  becoming  intoxicated  and  murdering  the  white  inhab- 
its. The  Americans,  on  tlie  other  hand,  preferred  grave 
rges  against  the  Indians,  many  of  which  were  true.  !Notwith- 
idiug,  in  1816  Black  Hawk  had  recognized  the  treaty  of  1804, 
.  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  touched  the  goose  quill  to  this 
er  in  its  confirmation,  he  endeavored  to  deceive  his  tribe  with 
emeuts  that  their  lands  were  inalienable  and  that  the  previous 
ions  and  treaties  were  fraudulent  and  void.  Again,  when  the 
eniment  surveyed  and  sold  the  site  of  their  village,  although 
object  which  induced  the  purchasers  to  pass  over  such  large 
le  of  unoccupied  territory  was  hardly  justifiable,  yet,  when  the 
i  of  the  government  became  vested  in  individuals  the  right  of 
Indians  ceased  and  they  should  have  peaceably  retinal.  Fur- 
more,  Black  Hawk  and  his  baud,  when  they  crossed  the  river, 
fled  the  whites  that  they  must  depart  fi*om  the  village,  and  the 
er  refusing  to  comply  with  their  demand,  their  property  was 
troyed  and  they  suffered  in  i>erson  various  indignities  at  the 
ds  of  the  savages.  A  pefition  signed  by  40  persons,  was  sent 
he  30th  of  April,  1831,  to  the  exe<Hitive  of  Illinois,  represent- 
that  the  previous  fall  the  Black  Hawk  band  of  Indians  de- 
»yed  most  of  the  crops  and  miule  several  attempts  upon  the 
8  of  the  owners  when  the}*  endeavored  to  prevent  the  depi-e- 
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dations ;  that  now  they  act  in  a  more  outrageous  and  menacing 
manner  and  their  number,  *  which  amounts  to  600  or  700, 
is  to  be  further  augmented  if  necessary,  by  the  Potawatto- 
mies  and  Winnebagoes.  A  few  days  after  another  petition  was 
sent,  which  after  detailing  similar  outrages  committed  by  the  sav- 
ages, states  that  if  relief  does  not  arrive  the  inhabitants  will  be 
compelled  to  leave  their  crops  and  homes.  Several  depositions 
were  also  presented  to  the  governor,  corroborating  the  above  evi- 
dence. B.  F.  Pike  stated  under  oath  that  the  number  of  warriors 
was  about  300 ;  that  they  had  in  various  instances  done  much 
damage  to  the  white  inhabitants  by  throwing  down  their  fences, 
destroying  their  fall  grain,  pulling  off  the  roofs  of  their  houses 
and  positively  asserting  that  if  the  Americans  did  not  leave  they 
would  kill  them. 

Governor  Reynolds,  thus  informed  in  regard  to  the  state  of  afiGairs 
at  the  mouth  of  Itock  Biver  and  believing  that  Black  Hawk  and 
his  band  were  determined  to  retain  possession  of  the  country  by 
force,  resolved  to  effect  their  expulsion.  A  call  was  accordingly 
made  for  volunteers,  and  when  it  became  known  the  whole  no]^- 
westem  part  of  the  State  resounded  with  the  clamor  of  war. 
Many  of  the  old  citizens,  who  20  years  before  had  fought  these 
Indians  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  still  survived  and  urged 
their  sous  to  appear  on  the  tented  field  against  the  same  enemy. 
The  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded  that  troops  should 
reach  the  scene  of  action  in  the  shortest  time  practicable,  and 
therefore  the  10th  of  June  was  appointed  as  the  time,  and  Beards- 
town  as  the  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  forces,  ^o  county 
south  of  St.  Clair  and  east  of  Sangamon  was  included  in  the  caU, 
it  being  impossible  for  troops  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  State 
to  meet,  organize  and  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  brief 
interval  of  14  or  15  days,  the  allotted  time.  The  governor  circu- 
lated documents  among  the  people  and  made  speeches  showing 
that  the  defence  of  the  northwestern  frontier  required  prompt  and 
energetic  action.  Notwithstanding  it  was  the  most  busy  season 
of  the  year,  hundreds  abandoned  their  plows  and  cornfields,  and 
more  than  twice  the  number  called  for  volunteered.  It  was  easier 
to  obtain  men  than  provide  means  of  sustenance.  Cols.  Enoch  C. 
March  and  Samuel  C.  Christy  were  appointed  quartermasters,  who, 
being  extensive  merchants,  possessed  superior  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing supplies.  These  gentlemen  were  successful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  and  provisions  were  in  readiness  at  the  appointed 
time  for  the  expedition  to  march. 

The  governor,  aware  that  General  Clark,  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  afi'airs  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  had  great  influence  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  on  the  27th  of  May,  l&l,  the  day  on  which  he 
made  the  call  for  volunteers,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  requesting 
his  co-operation.  In  this  letter  he  states:  "I  have  called  out 
about  700  militia  to  protect  the  citizens  near  Bock  Island  firom 
Indian  depredations.  I  consider  it  due  the  general  government  to 
state  that  in  about  15  days  a  sufficient  force  will  appear  before  the 
hostile  Indians  to  remove  them  dead  or  alive  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  perhaps  a  request  from  you  would  induce  them  to  leave 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  arms."  On  the  28th  another 
letter  was  sent  to  General  Gaines  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  in  which 
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I  alao  stabted:  ^^I  have  received  undoubted  information  that  the 
lotion  of  the  State  near  Bock  Island  is  actually  invaded  by  hostile 
inds  of  Indians  headed  by  Black  Hawk,  and  in  order  to  repel 
be  invasion  and  protect  the  citizens  of  the  State,  I  have,  under  the 
mvisious  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
t  this  State,  called  out  the  militia  to  the  number  of  700  men,  who 
fin  be  mounted  and  ready  for  service  in  a  very  short  time.  I  con- 
tider  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  above  information  that  you 
nay  adopt  sudi  measures  as  you  deem  just  and  proper."  Both 
generals  Gaines  and  Clark  considered  the  precaution  of  raising 
troops  pursued  by  governor  Keyuolds  unnecessary,  believing  that 
Qie  forces  of  the  regular  army  w^ere  sufficient  to  protect  the  frontier 
Betdements.  On  the  2d  of  June,  general  Gaines  replied  to  His 
Exoelleucy  that  he  had  ordered  10  companies  to  Bock  Island,  6 
from  Jefferson  Barracks  and  4  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  which  he 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  that  if  the 
entile  Sac  and  Fox  nation  and  other  tribes  united  with  the  band 
of  Black  Hawk,  he  would  call  on  him  for  additional  forces  to 
tepd  the  invasion,  but  did  not  regard  it  necessary  at  that  time. 

Aooompanied  by  six  companies  firom  the  barracks.  Gen.  Gaines 
peeeed  up  the  river  in  a  steamboat  to  Fort  Armstrong,  situated  on 
Bock  Island,  and  on  the  7th  of  June  a  council  was  held  with  the 
ladians.  Black  Hawk,  Keokuk,  Wapello,  and  a  number  of  other 
<4iefe  and  braves  were  present.  Gen.  Gaines  stated  in  council 
Uiat  the  President  was  displeased  because  the  Sacs  on  Bock  river 
^^GAsed  to  depart,  that  their  gre^t  father  only  required  that  which 
^  reasonable  when  he  insisted  that  they  should  remove  west  of 
be  river.  Black  Hawk  replied  by  assertingthat  they  had  never  sold 
beir  land  and  they  were  determined  never  to  abandon  them.  Gen. 
fflines  thereupon  inquired,  "Who  is  Black  Hawkt  is  he  a  chief, 
od  why  does  he  sit  in  oouncilf  Black  Hawk  then  arose  from  his 
^tf  and  gathering  his  blanket  around  him  stalked  out  of  the  room 
ithout  deigning  a  reply.  When  the  council  reconvejied  on  the 
Uowing  morning  Black  Hawk  was  again  present  and  said:  "My 
•ther,  you  inquired  yesterday  who  is  Black  Hawk,  and  why  does 
)  sit  among  the  chiefs.  I  will  tell  you  who  I  am.  I  am  a  Sac.  My 
kther  was  a  Sac  I  am  a  warrior  and  so  was  my  father.  Ask  those 
nuig  braves  who  have  followed  me  to  battle  and  they  will  tell  you 
lio  Black  Hawk  is.  Provoke  our  people  to  war  and  you  will  learn 
ID  Black  Hawk  is.'' 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  Black  Hawk  refused  to 
ive,  and  Gen.  Gaines  informed  him  that  if  he  and  his  band  were 
t  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  short  time  he  would  be 
mpelled  to  remove  him  by  force.  The  American  commander 
lo  wrote  to  governor  Beynolds  requesting  the  assistance  of  the 
Innteers  and  intimating  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  call  for 
ore  troops  as  Black  Hawk  was  endeavoring  to  secure  the  co- 
deration  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this 
igmentation  of  the  forces  the  Indians  might  he  intimidated,  and 
lOS  prevent  the  effusion  of  blooil,  and  in  case  of  actual  conflict 
le  army  would  be  enabled  to  act  with  greater  efficiency. 
Great  enthusiasm  was  exhibited  by  the  people  in  resiwnding  to 
le  call  for  troops,  and  instead  of  700,  1000  men  offered  their  ser- 
loes.  All  were  eager  to  enlist  having  made  an*angements  on 
aving  home  to  remain  and  take  a  part  in  the  expedition.    The 
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entire  number  could  be  provisioned  and  equipped,  and  it  waa  deemed 
folly  to  appear  on  the  tield  without  a  force  sufficiently  large  when 
one  more  im|>osing  and  adequate  could  be  secured.  Among  the 
volunteers  were  many  of  the  best  and  most  energetic  citizens  of  the 
State,  a  number  of  whom  afterward  attained  celebrity  and  still  live 
to  enjoy  the  respect  of  their  countrymen.  The  whole  force  consisted 
of  one  brigade,  subdivided  into  two  regiments,  and  a  spy  and  odd 
battalion.  The  governor,  who  accompanied  theexpedition,  appointed 
Joseph  Duncan,  then  a  member  of  congress,  brigadier  general  to 
command  the  entire  brigade,  and  Samuel  Whitesides  a  major  to 
command  the  spy  battalion.  The  other  officers,  not  being  regarded 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  were  elected  by  the 
volunteers. 

Col.  James  D.  Henry  was  chosen  to  command  the  first  regiment, 
Col.  Daniel  Lieb  the  second,  and  major  Nathaniel  Buckmaster  the 
odd  battalion.  Thus  organized  and  furnished  with  the  necessary 
supplies,  the  brigade  left  their  encampment  near  Eushville  on  the 
15th  of  June  for  the  seat  of  the  Indian  disturbances.  Although 
not  highly  disciplined,  it  was  the  largest  military-  force  that  had 
ever  assembled  in  the  State,  and  made  a  very  imposing  appearance 
in  it^  march  over  the  then  broad  expanse  of  prairie  wilderness. 
Eager  for  a  fray  with  the  Indians  the  utmost  vigilance  was  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  officers,  to  keep  the  men  fi*om  indiscrimi- 
nately killing  every  straggluig  savage  they  encountered  in  their 
pleasant  journey  of  four  days  to  the  Mississippi.  A  halt  was  made 
on  its  banks  eight  miles  below  the  old  Sac  village,  where  they  were 
met  by  a  steamboat  containing  provisions,  in  charge  of  general 
Gaines,  who  received  them  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
A  beautiful  site  wa^  selected  for  an  encampment,  and  as  a  battle 
was  considered  imminent,  the  greatest  watchfulness  was  exercised 
during  the  night  to  guard  against  surprise,  but  no  disturbance 
occured.  Here  generals  Duncan  and  Oaines  concerted  measures 
of  attack;  the  latter  officer  having  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Indian  town  for  some  time,  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  place.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers  he 
had  possessexl  and  fortified  with  cannon  a  commanding  bluff  in 
range  of  the  village,  and  in  another  direction  had  posted  a  strong 
force  of  regulars  to  aid  if  necessary  in  the  conflict.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  adopted,  on  the  following  morning  General 
Gaines  with  a  force  of  regulars  and  cannon  steamed  up  the  river 
in  the  boat,  while  the  volunteers  marched  across  the  countr;^',  both 
forming  a  junction  at  Woodrufi:''s  Islands  in  the  channel  of  the 
river  opi>osite  the  Sac  village.  The  boat  having  come  within 
range  of  the  island,  fired  several  rounds  of  grape  and  canister  into 
the  dense  growth  of  timber  and  thickets  to  test  the  presence  of  the 
Indians,  who  it  was  feared  might  be  concealed  among  them,  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  the  volunteers  across  the  stream.  The 
spy  battalion,  followed  by  the  main  body  of  the  forces  in  three 
columns,  passed  over  a  slough  to  the  island,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  rapid  elevation  of  tiie  land  from  tne  water  had  prevented 
the  shot  taking  effect  more  than  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance  the  Indians  might  have  been  concealed  in  ftdl 
force  without  being  discovered.  Fortunately  no  enemy  was  found, 
for  the  volunteers  became  so  completely  bewildere4l  in  the  tanglea 
thickets  as  to  disqualify  them  for  effective  resistance,  and  in  case 
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in  attack  the  artillery  looking  dowu  from  the  bluffs  ou  what 
ild  have  been  the  battle  field,  was  too  far  away  to  distinguish 
tuda  from  foes.  Ou  arriving  at  the  river  between  the  island  and 
m,  it  proved  to  be  a  deep,  bold  stream  at  that  point  uufordable* 
1  beuce  the  progress  of  the  troops  was  delayed  till  scows  coula 
procured  to  ferry  them  over.  When  the  town  was  finally  entered 
iras  found  deserted,  the  inhabitants  having  the  previous  night 
Msed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  supposed  that 
merals  Duncan  and  Oaiues,  Udfore  leaving  camp,  believed  that 
e  Indians  would  abandon  their  village,  and  now  that  such  was 
le  case,  it  served  to  explain  the  apparent  neglect  in  asceitaining 
le  presence  of  Indians  and  tbe  seemingly  unfavorable  disposition 
I  the  forces.  General  Gaines  appears  to  have  been  an  efficient 
Iftoer,  anxious  to  settle  the  difiiculties  without  the  effusion  of 
lood,  and  great  credit  was  undoubtedly  due  Governor  Keyuolds 
Dd  General  Duncan  for  the  promptness  with  which  the  troops 
reve  called  out,  organized  and  marcheil  to  the  seat  of  war. 
The  number  of  warriors  who  fied  across  the  Mississippi  could 
lever  be  dtffinitely  ascertained.  Many  of  the  straggling  and 
lisaffected  Winnebagoes,  and  Potawattomies,  doubtless  united 
nth  the  baud  of  Black  Hawk,  and  x>erhaps  the  number  amounted 

0  from  400  to  600.  The  Indians  having  escaped  without  injury, 
hit  Tolauteers  took  vengeance  on  the  village  by  burning  it  to  the 
(nmud,  although  the  dwellings  would  have  sheltei^ed  them  from 
l»e  incessant  rains  which  i>revailed  during  the  day.  "  Thus 
^erislied  this  ancient  village  which  had  been  the  delightful  home 
f  6(K)0  or  7000  Indians,  where  generation  after  generation  had 
^1  bom,  had  died  and  been  buried,  where  the  old  men  had 
''ight  wisdom  to  the  youth,  whence  the  Indian  youth  had  ofteu 
*i)e  out  in  parties  to  hunt  or  to  war,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Oce  ai*ound  the  spoils  of  the  forest  or  the  scalps  of  the  enemy, 

1  where  the  dark-eyed  Indian  maidens,  by  their  presence  and 
inns,  had  made  it  a  scene  of  delightful  enchantment  to  many 
admiring  warrior.''* 

Slack  Hawk  and  his  warriors  having  departed  the  night  preceding 
5  destruction  of  their  village,  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
ssissippi,  while  the  Americans  took  a  position  12  miles  above 
ere  Koek  Island  now  stands.  Gen.  Gaines  sent  an  order  to 
ick  Hawk,  requiring  him  and  his  band  to  return  and  enter  into 
reaty  of  peace,  or  he  would  move  on  them  with  all  the  troops 
ler  his  command.  Several  days  afterward  some  of  the  cliiefs 
de  their  appearance,  but  Black  Hawk  and  the  majority  of  them 
nsiiig  to  come,  a  more  peremptory  demand  was  made,  which 
1  the  desired  effect  He  and  about  30  chiefs  of  the  British 
[id  of  the  Sacs,  now  came  and  in  full  council  with  Gen.  Gaines, 
[1  Gov.  Reynolds,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  signed  an  agree- 
',nt  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  article. 
•♦The  British  band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  are  required  peaceably  to 
bmit  to  the  authority  of  the  friendly  chiefs  and  braves  of  the 
itetl  Sac  and  Fox  nations,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  to  reside 
d  hunt  with  them  upon  their  own  lands,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
'er,  and  to  be  obedient  to  their  laws  and  treaties,  and  no  one  or 
>re  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  recross  said  river,  to  the  usual 
ice  of  residence,  nor  any  part  of  their  old  hunting  grounds  east 
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of  the  Mississippi,  withoat  permission  of  tbe  president  of  the 
United  States  or  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois.'' 

The  tniism  that  the  brave  are  merciful,  was  well  illnstrated  by 
the  treatment  extended  by  Gen.  Gaines  and  Gov.  Reynolds  to  the 
yanqoished  and  unfortunate  Indians,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  The  larger  part  of  the  invading  force  had  been  deluded 
by  listening  to  the  bad  counsel  of  Black  Hawk  and  other  leaders, 
and  as  a  consequence,  their  helpless  women  and  children,  were  then 
destitute  of  food  and  clothing.  Gov.  Reynolds  in  a  conversation 
on  the  subject  remarked,  ^^I  presume  this  is  the  last  time  the  gov- 
ernment ¥dll  have  any  trouble  with  these  Indians ;  the  women  and 
children  are  not  so  much  to  blame,  and  a  support  for  then^  one 
summer,  will  be  nothing  to  the  United  States.  The  government 
has  i>ossessed  their  fine  country,  and  I  cannot  rest  satisfied  to 
leave  them  in  a  starving  condition.''  Provisions  were  accordingly 
distribut/ed  among  them  at  stated  periods,  exceeding  in  amount 
the  quantity  they  would  have  raised.  The  volunteers  seeing  this 
exhibition  of  charity,  ridiculed  the  adjustment  of  the  Indian  dif- 
ficulties by  calling  it  a  com  treaty,  and  saying,  <<we  give  them 
bread,  when  we  ought  to  give  them  lead." 

The  enemy  being  apparently  humbled  and  quiet  restored,  the 
army  was  disband^  and  returned  home  in  the  best  of  spirits,  not 
a  single  person,  by  disease,  accident  or  otherwise^  having  lost  bis 
life. 


chapteb  xxxm 

1832— SECOim  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  WAE, 

ut  Hawk  induced  ly  White  Claud  to  recrose  the  Miseimppi — 
iifiuei  to  obey  ike  order  of  Oen.  Atkinson  to  return — State  Forces 
^t^r^amxedr^Marck  to  Book  Biver  and  unite  toith  the  Begulare-^ 
ifMf  proceeds  up  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy — Battle  of 
SliBmaji'tf  Bun — CaU  for  fresh  troops — The  old  forces  disbanded. 


fmt  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  their  villagey  Naopope, 
chief  of  the  Britiidi  band  and  second  in  command  to  Black 
mky  had  started  on  a  visit  to  Maiden  to  consult  his  English 
her  concerning  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  retake  i)ossession  of 
tir  lands  on  ]^k  river.  According  to  his  statement,  he  was 
rised  by  the  au^orities  at  Maiden  that  the  Americans,  without 
revious  purchase,  could  not  take  possession  of  their  lands.  On 
return  he  also  visited  Wa-bo-kies-shiek  or  White  Cloud,  the 
phet  of  the  Winnebagoes.  His  home  was  a  village  bearing  the 
le  of  Prophetstown,  situated  on  Bock  river,  35  miles  from  its 
itb.  Like  the  prophet  of  the  Wabash,  he  had  great  influence 
h  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  stout,  shrewd  looking  Indian, 
>at  40  years  of  age  and  claimed  that  one  of  his  parents  was  a 
and  the  other  a  Winnebago.  A  full  and  flowing  suit  of  long 
r  graced  his  head,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  wMte  head-dress 
Bral  inches  in  height^  resembling  a  turban  and  emblamatic  of 
profession.  Sagacity  and  cunning  were  prominent  traits  of 
character  and  essential  to  the  prophetic  pretensions  by  which 
mi>ose<l  on  the  credulity  of  his  ignorant  followers, 
/hite  Cloud  informed  his  visitor  that  not  only  the  British  but 
Ottawas,  Ghippewas,  Potawattomies  and  Winnebagoes  would 
st  his  tribe  in  regaining  their  viDage  and  the  lands  around  it. 
en  Naopope  in  the  summer  succeeding  the  treaty,  returned  to 
triends  he  communicated  this  information  to  Black  Hawk  who 
cted  to  believe  it,  and  immediately  commenced  recruiting  to 
ease  the  number  of  his  braves.  He  also  sent  a  messenger  to 
»kuk  apxmsing  him  of  the  good  news  and  requesting 
co-operation.  The  latter,  however,  was  a  chief  of  too  much  sa- 
lty to  be  misled  by  these  promises  of  British  and  Indian  as- 
ince,  and  wisely  admonished  Black  Hawk  that  he  was  deceived 
should  therefore  abstain  from  hostile  demonstrations.  The 
3r,  however,  willing  to  credit  any  report  that  even  faintly 
nised  an  opportunity  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  old  adversa- 
the  Americans,  rejected  this  good  counsel  and  persistently 
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pursued  his  own  plans.    Having  resolved  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
whites,  in  the  winter  of  1831-32,  great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
recruits,  and  the  number  of  his  warriors  embracing  the  chivalry 
of  the  nation,  was  augmented  to  500.    His  headquarters  were  at 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Madison  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
whence  he  moved  up  the  river,  his  warriors  proceeding  on  horses 
and  his  women  and  children  and  baggage  ascending  in  canoes.  A 
halt  was  made  opposite  the  site  now  occupied  by  Oquawka,  where 
they  were  met  by  White  Cloud  the  prophet.    His  mission  was  to 
further  strengthen  Black  Hawk's  deteiinination  to  recross  the 
Mississippi,  by  assuring  him  that  he  might  depend  on  the  assist- 
ance of  other  tribes.      Naturally  prone  to  mischief  and  enter- 
taining a  strong  prejudice  against  the  whites,  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  stir  up  strife  without  caring  for  the  evils  that  might  be 
inflicted  on  those  who  listened  to  his  advice.    In  a  speech  to  the 
warriors  and  braves,  he  told  them  that  by  following  his  advice  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  gain ;  that  the  American  war 
chief  would  not  interfere  with  them  if  they  refrained  from  hos- 
tilities, and  that  strengthened  by  reinforcements  the  time  would 
come  when   they  would  be  able  to  pursue  a  different  course. 
Pleased  with  this  ad\ice,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1832,  they  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  Eock  river  and  the  whole  party  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  commenced  ascending  the  former  stream,  for  the 
avowed  object  of  entering  the  territory  of  the  Winnebagoes  and 
raising  a  crop  with  them,  when  the  real  object  was  to  secure  them 
as  allies.    After  they  had  proceeded   some  distance  they  were 
overtaken  by  an  order  from  General  Atkinson,  then  in  command 
of  the  regulars  at  Fort  Armstrong,  requiring  them   to  recross 
the  Mississippi,  which  they  reftised  to  do,  alleging  that  the  general 
had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  a«  they  were  peaceably  jour- 
neying to  the  village  of  their  friends  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
com.    Before  they  had  reached  their  destination  another  courier 
was  sent  in  pursuit,  who  this  time  informed  them  unless  they  re- 
turned force  would  be  used  to  effect  their  expulsion.    The  Indians 
replied  that  they  would  not  be  driven  back,  but  did  not  intend  to 
make  the  first  attack  upon  the  whites.    Black  Hawk  on  arriving 
among  the  Potawattomies  and  Winnebagoes,  readily  obtained  per- 
mission to  cultivate  com  with  them,  but  they  refused  to*  unite  in 
any  acts  of  hostility  against  the  United  States,  and  denied  having 
given  the  i)rophet  any  assurances  of  co-operation. 

The  refusal  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  to  comply  with  the 
demand  of  General  Atkinson,  and  the  imposing  character  of  his 
military  operations,  created  a  general  panic  along  the  whole  north- 
em  frontier  from  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Michigan.  Most  of  the 
settlers  abandoned  their  homes  and  moved  into  the  interior,  while 
messengers  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  inform  Gov.  Reynolds 
of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  Indians.  The  governor 
understanding  the  belligerent  character  of  the  settlers  and  In- 
dians, and  knowing  that  the  slightest  indiscretion  committed  by 
either  party  might  involve  the  whole  frontier  in  a  bloody  war,  de- 
termined, on  the  16th  of  April,  to  call  out  a  large  body  of  volun- 
teers as  the  best  means  of  averting  such  a  calamity  or  meeting  it 
in  case  of  it«  actual  occurrence.  G^n.  Atkinson  in  com- 
mand of  the  regular  forces  near  the  scene  of  the  threatened  hos- 
tilities, at  the   same  time,  made  a  requisition  for  ti-oops,  stating 
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^ntier  was  in  great  danger  and  that  the  force  mider  his  oom- 
d  was  insufficient  for  its  defence.  Banger  being  imminent  the 
was  made  the  time  for  meeting,  which  gave  only  6  days  for 
troops  to  meet  at  Beanlstown,  again  selected  as  the  place  of 
lesvoos.  The  governor,  with  great  promptness,  sent  intlnen- 
messengers  to  tiie  northwestern  counties  of  the  State,  in  which 
ifis  were  to  be  made  and  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
sens:  '^ Fellow-citizens :  Your  country  requires  your  service. 
6  Indians  have  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  and  invaded  the 
itoy  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  last  summer.  The  British  band 
Sacs  and  other  hostile  Indians  are  in  possessioTi  of  the  country 
Bock  river,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  and 
xmsider  the  settlers  in  imminent  danger.  Under  these  circum- 
uioes  I  have  not  hesitated  what  course  I  should  pursue.  No 
tixea  ought  to  remain  inactive  when  his  country  is  invaded  and 
i6  helpless  part  of  community  is  in  danger.  I  have  called  out  a 
lODg  detachment  of  militia  to  rendezvous  at  Beardstown  on  the 
A  inst.  Provisions  for  the  men  and  food  for  the  hoi'ses  will  be 
imished  in  abundance.  I  hoi)e  my  countrymen  will  realize  my 
cpectations  and  oiler  their  services  21s  heretofore  with  prompt!- 
ide  and  cheerfulness  in  defence  of  their  country." 
Daily  accounts  resx>ecting  the  operations  of  the  Indians  were 
)06i?ed.  Judge  Young,  Col.  Strode  and  Benjamin  Mills  wrote 
)  tlie  governor  urging  the  speedy  protection  of  the  frontiers  as 
lePo^wattomies  and  Winnebagoes  had  joined  Black  Hawk  and 
te  inhabitants  were  in  great  danger.  On  the  receipt  of  this  in- 
UigeDce  200  men  under  the  comm<and  of  Major  Stillman  were 
dtted  to  guard  the  frontier  near  the  Mississippi,  and  200  un- 
tder  M%jor  Bailey  the  frontier  between  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
ftJements  on  the  Illinois.  Such  was  the  threatening  asi>ect  of 
^118^  the  call  of  troops  was  now  extended  to  every  portion  of  the 
ite,  for  the  pui7x>se  of  raising  a  reserve  force  of  5,000  men  to  be 
idy  in  case  of  emergency.  Various  causes  operated  to  retard 
i  progress  of  the  campaign,  and  this  precaution  proved  highly 
rautageous  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  war.  As  ui  the  prece- 
ig  year,  many  of  tlie  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  State  volun- 
red,  their  prominence  in  public  lite  giving  them  elegibility  for 
ions  in  the  organization  of  the  forces. 

Sighteen  hundred  men  met  at  the  place  rendezvous  and  were 
ided  into  four  regiments,  an  odd  and  a  spy  battalion.  An  clec- 
1  being  held  for  field  officers,  Col.  BeWitt  was  chosen  com- 
nderof  the  first  regiment;  Col.  Fr^'  of  the  2d  ;  Col.  Thomas  of 
3d,  Col.  Thompson  of  the  4th,  and  Major  James  of  the  odd  bat- 
ion.  The  governor,  who  participated  in  the  campaign,  placed 
n.  Whitesides  in  command  of  the  brigade,  and  Col.  James  D. 
nry  in  command  of  the  spy  battalion.  He  also  appointed 
lonels  Enoch  G.  March  and  Samuel  C.  Christy  to  procure 
iplies  \  as  brigade  quartermaster,  William  Thomas ;  as  stafif 
cers,  James  B.  Stapp  and  Joseph  M.  Chadwick ;  as  pay- 
ster,  James  Turney;  as  adjutant  general.  Vital  Jarrot,  and 
ordnance  officer^  Cyrus  Edwards.  On  the  27th  of  April 
t  army  started  from  their  encampment,  a  few  miles  north 
Bashville,  for  Oquawka  on  the  Mississipi  river,  with  only 
»w  days'  rations,  while  Col.  March  was  dispatched  to  St.  Louis 
adcUtional  supplies  which  were  to  be  sent  up  the  hver  to  the 
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same  pUice.  After  the  arrangement  had  been  made  a  letter  came 
by  express  from  from  6eu.  A^inson,  informing  the  governor  that 
the  hostile  Indians  had  gone  up  Kock  river,  but  the  intelligence 
came  too  late.  Had  it  been  received  one  day  earlier  the  provis* 
ions  might  have  been  ordered  to  Peoria  in  greater  proximity  to 
the  enemy,  and  had  the  army  marched  to  the  same  point  it  might 
have  ended  the  contest  without  giving  the  Indians  an  opportunity 
to  escape.  Kains  had  recently  prevailed  and  the  progress 
of  the  troops  was  retarded  by  the  muddy  prairies  and  swollen 
streams.  On  arriving  at  Oquawka  they  hoped  to  find  Colonel 
March  and  the  supplies  from  St.  Louis,  but  they  had  not  made 
their  appearance.  The  evening  of  the  same  day  Captain  Warren 
and  two  companies  from  Shelby  county  also  arrived  and  were 
greeted  with  loud  cheers  for  the  energy  which  they  exhibited  in 
swimming  streams  and  overcoming  other  formidable  obstacles  en- 
countered in  their  route.  Great  anxiety  was  now  felt  for  the 
safety  of  the  supplies.  A  considerable  advance  had  been  made 
into  the  wilderness  and  any  accident  which  prevented  or  prolonged 
the  coming  of  the  boat  might  necessitate  the  disbanding  of  the 
army.  On  the  5th  day  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  mur- 
muring being  heard  among  the  men,  the  Governor  engaged  three 
trusty  persons  to  deliver  a  message  to  Gen.  Atkinson  informing 
him  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  army,  and  requesting  relief. 
Although  Rock  Island  was  50  miles  distant,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  swim  several  streams  in  traversing  the  intervening  country,  the 
journey  was  successftilly  accomplished  and  a  boat  load  of  provis- 
ions arrived  the  next  day.  The  succeeding  morning  the  steam- 
boat  William  Wallace  from  St.  Louis,  also  came  in  and  the  army, 
which  a  short  time  before  was  in  a  suffering  condition,  had  now  a 
two-fold  supply. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  provisions  rations  were  issued  to 
the  men  and  baggage  wagons  were  loaded  preparatory  to  moving 
to  Dixon,  where,  according  to  the  latest  intelligence,  the  enemy 
was  posted.  Spies  had  previously  been  sent  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  the  Indians,  but  instead  of  returning  with  proper  dispatch 
they  loitered  with  the  officers  of  Fort  Armstrong  and  finally  re- 
turned on  the  boat  which  brought  the  supplies.  When  the  army  was 
ready  to  march,  a  letter  was  brought  from  Gen.  Atkinson  informing 
the  governor  that  Black  Hawk  and  his  band  had  descended  Kock 
river,  and  requesting  him  to  march  immediately  with  the  troops  to 
Fort  Armstrong.  Disappointment  was  felt  at  the  reception  of 
this  news,  and  perhaps  the  request  would  have  been  diaregarded, 
but  according  to  the  statement,  the  Indians  had  descended  the 
river,  and  it  was  folly  to  move  up  it  to  find  them.  Instead,  how* 
ever,  of  going  to  the  fort,  the  force  was  marched  to  the  mouth  of 
Bock  river  where  they  were  received  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  General  Atkinson  assumed  command.  It  was  now  as- 
certained that  the  information  in  regard  to  the  Indians  was  incor- 
rect and  the  commanding  general  steamed  up  the  river  with  an 
armament  of  cannon  and  400  regulars  accompanied  by  the  brig- 
ade, which  rode  through  the  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream. 

As  the  expedition  advanced,  dogs  immolated  to  appease  the 
Great  Spirit  were  frequently  found  at  the  various  Indian  encamj)- 
ments.  This  relic  of  barbarism  and  superstition  common  among 
the  oriental  nations  of  antiquity,  was  employed  by  Uiese  Indians 
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u  the  nation  was  threatened  with  great  calamity.  The  body 
be  animal,  in  these  instances  having  the  vitals  removed,  was 
ened  to  a  tree  over  a  small  fire  with  its  head  in  the  direction 
Indians  were  traveling.  Instead  of  rendering  any  assistance 
Illy  served  to  point  ont  their  trail  to  the  pursuing  foe. 
u  the  10th  of  May  some  s[)ies  sent  in  advance  captured  near 
phetstown,  an  Indian,  from  whom  information  was  obtained 
t  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  were  on  Kock  river  above  the 
n  of  Dixon.  In  accordance  with  this  infonnation  the  volun- 
rs  moved  up  to  the  towiiy  where  it  was  ascertained  from  scouts 
0  had  scoured  the  country,  that  the  Indians  had  dispersed  and 
ras  determined  to  abandon  the  pursuit  and  await  the  arrival 
Gen  Atkinson  with  the  steamboat  and  provisions.  It  was  con- 
taied  that  Black  Hawk  and  his  band  contemplated  residing  on 
» lands  of  the  Potawattomies,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
iMunation  of  such  a  design,  an  embassy  of  five  persons  was  sent 
eonfer  with  the  chiefs  ot  that  nation  upon  the  subject.  In 
[isequence  of  cloudy  weather  the  party  became  bewildered,  and 
ling  their  way  fell  in  with  some  of  Bla(;k  Hawk's  band,  who  very 
roitly  endeavored  to  decoy  them  into  the  i>ower  of  the  principal 
lian  force.  After  much  skillful  maneuvering  on  horseback  the 
Fages  retired  and  the  Americans  returned  to  Dixon  greatly  ex- 
QSted,  having  been  without  foo<l  or  rest  for  two  days. 
ICqors  Stillman  and  Bailey,  who  had  previously  been  ordered  to 
Dtect  the  frontier  were  at  Dixon  when  the  army  arrived  at  that 
fcce,  and  having  done  but  little  service,  they  besought  the 
ivilege  of  reconnoitering  the  country,  and  reporting  the  situation 
the  enemy.  It  was  rumored  that  a  small  party  of  Black  Hawk's 
v»  was  encamped  at  the  head  of  Old  Man's  creek  12  miles 
ove  Dixon,  and  in  accordance  with  their  request,  the  governor 
ned  the  following  onler :  "  Major  Stillman :  You  will  cause  the 
ops  under  your  immediate  command,  and  the  battalion  under 
i^r  Bailey,  to  proceexl  without  delay  to  the  head  of  Old  Man's 
ak,  where  it  is  supposed  there  are  some  hostile  Indians,  and 
^oe  them  into  submission." 

^  the  following  morning,  the  Major  with  275  men  started  on 
mission,  hoping  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself  when  he 
Lined.  The  exi)edition,  after  reaching  Old  Man's  creek, 
lOUgh  unauthorized  to  pass  beyond  it,  continued  their  march 
niles  higher  up  the  stream  to  Sycamore  creek,  where  they  dis- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  night. 
[ere  they  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  lodgment  of  Black 
irk  and  a  part  of  his  braves,  and  while  engaged  in  camp  duties 
narmed  Indians  bearing  a  white  flag  made  their  appearance. 

Indians  giving  themselves  up,  were  taken  into  custody. 
rtly  5  other  Indians  were  descried  on  horseback  upon  rising 
ind  about  a  mile  distant.  A  party  of  Major  Stillman's  men 
lediately  started  in  pursuit,  and  others  followed  as  fast  as  they 
Id  mount;  in  a  short  time  three-fourths  of  the  whole  detach- 
it  were  scattered  pell  mell  over  the  intervening  prairie.  In  this 
^lar  running  fight,  the  troops  at  the  camp  knowing  that  blood 

beeti  shed,  killed  1  of  the  3  Indians  who  had  been  sent  as 
oys  under  the  white  flag,  but  the  other  2  in  the  confusion  escap- 

The  Americans  having  the  fastest  horses,   overtook    and 
9d  2  of  tiie  other  party,  and  pursued  the  sundvors  to  the  edge 
25 
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of  the  forest.  At  this  juncture.  Black  Hawk  and  aboat  40  braves 
rose  up  from  their  ambush,  and  with  a'  terriHc  yell,  rushed  on  the 
assailants.  Those  who  had  just  exhibited  so  much  bravery  in 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  foe,  now  retreated  with  a  corresponding 
swiftness.  The  frightful  din  attending  the  fugitives,  who  reached 
camp  about  dark,  caused  the  remainder  of  the  force  to  think  that 
Black  Hawk  and  his  wliole  band  were  about  to  burst  upon  them 
like  an  avalanche.  A  panic  ensued,  and  some  with  only  a  saddle 
or  bridle,  and  others  without  either,  mounted  their  horses  and 
joined  their  comrads  in  the  inglorious  flight,  leaving  their  wagons, 
ammunition  and  other  property  to  the  victors.  M^jor  StiUinan 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat  over  the  creek  and  rally  on  more 
elevated  ground,  but  .such  was  the  consternation  that  no 
elevjited  ground  was  found  till  they  reached  the  forces  at  Dixon. 

The  principal  resistance  oifered  to  the  pursuing  Indians,  was  at 
Old  Man's  creek,  a  small  stream  rising  in  Ogle  county  and  falling 
into  Bock  river  at  the  town  of  Bloomingville.  It  has  since  been 
called  Stillman's  Kun,  in  commenoration  of  the  battle,  a  result  inci- 
dent to  the  delay  caused  in  crossing  its  muddy  banks.  After 
passing  the  stream.  Major  Perkins,  Captam  Adams  and  about  15 
other  daring  men  made  a  stand,  and  by  their  heroic  conduct 
2)artiairy  checked  the  career  of  the  Indians  and  saved  the  lives  ol 
others,  who  must  otherwise  have  fallen  victims  of  savage  ven- 
geance. Captain  Adams,  however,  in  saving  the  lives  of  his  friends, 
sacrificed  his  own,  his  body  being  found  the  next  daj-,  near  the 
two  Indians  whom  in  a  personal  encounter  he  had  slain.  None  of 
the  parties  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  the  terrific  struggle,  but  from 
the  evidence  left  behind  it  must  have  been  of  the  most  determined 
character.  Their  guns  were  broken  into  fragments,  and  the 
ghastly  wounds  inflicted  by  rifle  balls,  spears,  butcher  knives  and 
touiahawks  were  frightful  proofs  of  the  efibrts  that  had  been  made. 
The  Americans  greatly  lamented  the  death  of  Captain  Adams, 
and  even  the  Indians,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  bravery,  neither 
scalped  nor  otherwise  mutilated  his  body.  Near  was  dismounted 
Major  Hackleton,  who  had  a  severe  encounter  with  with  an  Indian, 
in  Avhichhe  killed  his  tawny  antagonist,  and  afterward  made  his  es- 
cape to  the  camp  at  Dixon.  Some  others,  in  the  confused  and  precip- 
itate fight,  occasionally  fired  on  the  pursuing  savages,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  conflict,  about  11  whites  and  7  Indians  lost  their 
lives.  The  fugitives  commenced  arriving  at  Dixon  about  12  o'clock 
at  night,  and  from  that  time  till  morning  they  continued  to  come 
in  small  squads  of  4  to  5  each,  telling  the  most  tragic  stories  of 
the  disaster.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
his  own  party  was  all  that  escaped,  and  while  telling  the  death  of 
a  comraxle  he  would  arrive  and  contradict  the  account. 

During  the  night  of  the  battle^  which  fully  inaugurated  the  war. 
Gov.  Reynolds  made  out  a  requisition  for  2000  men  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  future  operations,  and  orders  were  also  prepared  requir- 
ing Col.  March  to  forward  supplies  for  the  men,  and  Major  Adams 
to  pro<;ure  provisions  for  the  horses.  Letters  were  also  written  to 
Gens.  Atkinson  and  Dodge,  apprising  the  former,  who  had  not 
yet  arrived,  that  the  army  was  without  pi^oi  visions,  and  tlte  latter, 
that  Stillman  was  defeated,  and  the  frontiers  of  Wisconsin  were 
in  danger.  When  the  news  of  the  defeat  reached  the  camp,  the 
officers  were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  tent  of  Gen.  Whitesidesy 
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d  it  was  determined  to  march  the  next  morning  to  the  fatal 
Id  of  the  evening's  disaster.  Quartermaster  Thomas  anticipa- 
ig  the  result  of  tiie  council,  obtained  from  John  Dixon,  then  the 
ily  inhabitant  in  that  part  of  the  country,  8  or  10  oxen,  as  a 
mporary  supply  for  the  expedition.  The  animals  were  slaught- 
red  and  distributed  among  the  men,  who  partaking  of  their  flesh 
rithont  bread  or  salt,  started  for  the  battle  lield.  Arriving 
hither,  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades  were  found  frightfully 
DOtilated,  presenting  a  scene  appalling  to  troops  who  had  never 
)cfare  witnessed  such  a  spectacle,  ^me  were  behea<led,  some 
lid  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  while  their  hearts  and  other 
ntemai  organs,  were  torn  out  and  scattered  over  the  prairie.  The 
nangled  fragments  were  gathered  together,  and  buried  in  a  com- 
non  grave,  over  which  a  rude  slab  hewn  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
iras  erected  to  mark  the  place.  The  troops  encamped  on  the 
j^roimd,  and  heavy  guns  being  heard  during  the  night,  they  were 
mpposed  to  be  signals  for  colle<;ting  the  scattered  warriors  of 
Black  Hawk.  The  men  rested  in  tbeir  saddles,  expecting  every 
moment  an  attack,  but  the  morning  dawned  without  the  enemy 
bwng  seen.  Major  Henry  and  his  battalion  were  then  ordered  to 
Mour  the  surrounding  country,  but  no  traces  of  the  foe  being 
detected  the  whole  detachment  fell  back  to  Dixon. 

Perhaps  no  better  material  for  an  army  could  be  found  than 
M^or  StUhnan  and  his  men,  and  their  defeat  was  not  the  lack  of 
bravery,  but  the  want  of  experience  and  discipline.  No  body  of 
men  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  acted  more 
cflkjiently,  yet  for  years  afterward  they  were  made  the  subjects  of 
%>aghtless  merriment  and  ridicule,  as  undeserving  as  their  expe- 
dition was  disastrous.*  Stillman's  defeat  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  State  and  nation.  The  number  of  Indian  war- 
riors was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  name  of  Black  Hawk 

^J{[Vi.~"Tt  to  mid  that  a  biflr,  tall  Kentuokfan,  with  a  very  loud  voice,  who  was 
yyoel  of  the  militia,  but  private  under  Stiilman,  upon  his  arrival  in  camp  gAvo  to 
?2**  Wliitesides  and  the  wondering  multitude  the  foUowinRr  glowing  and  bombastic  ac- 
^  tof  the  battle:  'Sirs '  said  he,  'our  detachment  was  encamped  nmoogsome  scattering 
^J^ron  the  north  side  of  Old  Man's  creek,  with  the  prairie  on  the  north  gently  sloping 
r^  to  our  encampment.  It  was  Just  after  twillR-hi,  in  the  gloaminsr  of  the  evening, 
J^  we  discovered  niack  Hawk's  ami}'  coming  down  upon  lis  in  solid  column ;  they 
£loyed  In  the  form  of  a  crescent  upon  the  brow  of  the  pruirie,  and  such  accuracy  and 
*JMsIon  of  movements  were  never  witnessed  by  man;  they  were  equal  to  the  best 
jppsof  Wellington,  in  Spain.  1  have  said  that  the  Indians  came  down  in  solid  column, 
^  deplajed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent :  and  what  was  most  wonderful,  there  were 
^  squares  of  cavalry  resting  upon<the  points  of  the  curve,  which  squares  were  sup- 
pled again  by  other  columns  15  deep,  extending  back  through  the  woods  and  over  a 
kmv  turee-quartersof  a  mile,  which  again  rested  upon  the  main  body  of  Ulack  Hawk's 
117  Dlvouacbed  upon  the  batiks  of  the  Kiswakee.  It  was  a  terrible  and  glorious 
ht  to  see  the  tawny  warriors  as  they  rode  along  our  flanks  attempting  to  outflank  u& 
;h  the  grllttering  moonbeams  glistening  from  their  polished  blades  and  burnished 
ars.  It  was  a  sight  well  calculated  to  strike  consternation  into  the  stoutest  heart, 
t  accordingly  our  men  soon  began  to  break  in  small  squads,  for  tall  timber.  In  a  very 
le  time  the  route  became  general;  the  Indians  were  upon  our  flanks  and  threatened 
d(»truction  of  the  entire  detachment.  About  this  time  Major  Stillman,  Colonel 
pfaenaon.  Major  Perkins,  Capt.  Adams,  Mr.  Hackleton,  and  myself  with  some  othere, 
ew^  ourselves  into  the  rear  to  railv  the  fugitives  and  protect  the  retreat.  Hut  in  a 
rt  time  all  my  companions  fell,  bravely  flighting  band  to  hand  with  the  savage 
fiDjr,  and  I  alone  was  left  upon  the  field  of  tmttle.  About  this  time  I  discovered 
fatr  to  the  left  a  corps  of  horsemen  which  seemed  to  t>e  In  tolerable  order.  I  im- 
Jlately  deployed  to  the  left,  when  leaning  down  and  placing  my  body  in  a  recumbent 
tture  upon  the  mane  of  mj'  hone,  so  as  to  bring  the  beads  of  the  horsemen  between 
eye  and  the  horizon,  I  discovere<l  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  they  were  gentle- 
a  who  did  not  wear  bats,  by  which  token  I  knew  they  were  no  frinds  of  mine.  I 
•ref ore  made  a  retrograde  movement  and  recovered  my  former  position,  where  I  re- 
ined some  time  meditating  what  further  I  could  do  in  the  service  of  my  country, 
en  a  random  ball  came  whistling  by  my  ear  and  plainly  whispered  to  me,  'Stranger. 
1  have  no  further  business  here.'  Upon  hearing  this,  I  followed  the  example  of  my 
Dpanloni  inarms,  and  broke  for  tall  timber,  and  the  way  1  ran  was  not  a  little.'** 
Ford's  History. 
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carried  with  it  associations  of  great  military  talent,  8avi| 
cunuiiig  and  cruelty.  Gen.  Scott,  with  1000  United  States  taroop 
was  sent  to  the  northwest  to  superintend  the  future  ox>erati<Hia  o 
the  campaign. 

The  new  levies  under  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Beynolds,  wm 
to  meet,  some  on  the  3d  of  June,  again  at  Besu^stown^  and  otbei 
on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  at  Hennepin,  and  efficient  menoi 
gers  were  sent  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  requisition  to  diffem 
parts  of  the  State.  The  greatest  dispatch  was  required  to  enibl 
forces  in  the  most  distant  counties  to  assemble  and  inarch  mm 
than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  places  of  rendezvous  in  so  sboiti 
period  of  time.  The  previous  organization  of  the  volnnten 
however,  greatly  facilitated  the  labor  of  bringing  the  present  m 
into  the  field. 

The  men  in  the  service  now  asked  to  be  discharged,  urging  tint 
they  had  enlisted  at  a  moment's  warning,  for  the  protection  (tf  the 
frontier,  without  providing  clothes  tor  themselves  or  fori 
for  their  families  at  home,  and  both  must  sufi'er  if  the  cut* 
paign  was  protracted.  The  term  of  enlistment  being  undefined, 
they  had  a  right  to  return  home,  but  the  governor  appeahng  to 
their  patriotism,  they  agreed  to  remain  12  or  15  days  longer,  h 
the  meantime,  Gen.  Atkinson  arrived  at  Dixon  with  provisions) 
encamped  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  river,  and  threw  up 
embankments  for  the  protection  of  his  stores.  The  companies  oi 
Capts.  Bailey  and  Stillman,  were  organized  asabrigade  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Johnson,  and  received  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  part  ordered  to  Ottawa  for  the  defeoce  of 
that  place,  while  the  other  remained  at  Dixon  to  guard  the  sto^ 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  whole  army  consisting  of  volunteer! 
and  regulars,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Atkinson,  marched  uj 
the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Toward  evening  news  wai 
received  that  several  white  families  had  been  murdered  by  th^ 
savages,  on  Indian  creek,  not  far  from  Ottawa.  The  story  of  th' 
massacre  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  tragedies  which  alway 
characterize  savage  warfare.  About  70  warriors  made  a  descen 
on  the  settlement,  and  in  broad  daylight  stealthily  entered 
house  in  which  3  families  had  assembled,  and  murdered  15  of  tti 
inmates.* 

On  the  receipt  of  the  news.  Gen.  Atkinson  ordered  Cten.  Wi^ 
sides  and  Col.  Taylor,  afterwards  president  of  the  United  State* 
to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians  with  the  volunteers,  whil 
he  with  the  regulars  fell  back  to  Dixon.  After  several  d»3 
march,  the  trail  of  Black  Hawk  led  the  army  to  a  village  of  tl 
Potawattomies  on  Sycamore  creek,  where  were  discovert  sever 
relics  of  the  tragedy  on  Indian  creek,  and  the  battle  of  Stillm^^ 
Eun.  The  inhabitants  had  lied,  and  the  trail  separating  led- 
diflferent  directions,  a  precaution  doubtless  taken  to  elude  the  p' 
suing  force.  It  was  the  supposition  that  Black  Hawk  had  visi^ 
the  town  to  secure  the  co-opertion  of  the  Potawattomies,  who  v^! 
perhaps  deterred  from  rendering  assistance  by  the  overwhelncB^ 

*Tbe  fiends  who  perpetrated  the  butchery  afterward  related,  with  Infernal  irlee,  ^ 
the  women  squawked  like  greese,  as  they  were  pierced  with  8pears.or  felt  the  keen  ^ 
of  the  tomahawk  entering  their  heads.  The  bodies  of  the  Tictimiwere  soalped 
otherwise  mutilated,  the  children  were  chopped  to  pieces  with  axes,  and  the  wo»^ 
suspended  by  their  feet  to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  their  elothea  ftUlluff  orer  t^ 
heaidSi  lea vinir  their  persons  exposed  to  the  public  gaxe. 
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er  of  the  whites.  While  the  army  lay  at  the  Tillage,  a  re- 
itering  party  was  sent  oat  to  search  for  lost  horses,  and 
ling  in  the  night,  they  discovered  a  large  Indian  force  steal- 
ray  in  the  dark,  evidently  to  avoid  the  whites,  and  to  join 
comrades,  a  large  body  of  whom  it  was  inferred  was  in  the 
ty.  The  trail  of  the  Lidians  led  north,  while  the  homeward 
of  the  volunteers  now  about  to  return  led  south,  and  it  there- 
»ecame  necessary  to  determine  whether  to  continue  the  pur- 
ir  return  home.  Col.  Taylor  and  Major  Harney,  of  the 
Gff  army,  and  Gov.  Reynolds  urged  them  to  remain  in  the 
se  till  the  Indians  could  be  overtaken  and  chastised.  The 
iteers,  however,  expressed  great  reluctance  to  a  continuance 
e  pnrsoit  The  private  soldiers  also  were  not  only  displeas- 
ih  the  commanding  general,  but  they  had  left  their  business 
eh  condition  as  to  require  their  presence  at  home.  Gen. 
leside,  upon  whom  the  princi])al  command  devolved  in  the 
loe  of  Gen  Atkinson,  although  opposed  to  following  the 
ly,  agreed  to  be  governed  by  a  majority  of  the  officers,  and  the 
tion  being  submitted  to  a  vote,  one-half  were  for  pursuing 
[ndians  and  the  other  half  for  returning  home.  Gov.  Bey- 
i  seeing  the  demoralizing  condition,  caused  tliem  to  be  march- 
0  Ottawa,  and  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  May* they  were 
larged  and  the  campaign  thus  ended  without  effecting  any 
iftuit  results. 


Chapter  XXXIV. 

1832— THIED  CAMPAIGIS^  OF  THE  WAB. 

Bequieiiion  for  Additional  Troops — Attack  on  AppU  Creek  JW- 
Captain  Stephens'  Encounter  with  the  Indians — OrganizaJiion  of 
the  New  Levies — Battle  of  Kellog^s  Qrove — Battle  of  the  Wit- 
consin. 


Gen.  Atkinson  called  upon  the  governor  at  the  time  these  troops 
were  mustered  out,  and  at  his  suggestion  a  call  was  made  for  lOUO 
additional  men  to  co-operate  with  tlie  preWous  requisition  and  1000 
more  to  guard  the  frontiers.    The  danger  of  exposed  settlementB 
being  very  immineut,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  disbanded  troops, 
and  a  regiment  raised  to  serve  till  the  new  levies  could  be  made 
available.    After  the  election  of  Jacob  Fry  as  colonel  and  James 
D.  Henry  as  lieutenant  colonel,  the  different  companies  of  which 
it  was  composed  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  most  exposed 
localities.    The  regiment,  after  bi-avely  guarding  the  imperiled 
frontier,  was  finally  mustered  out  of  service  at  Dixon,  on  the  19th 
of  June  by  Col.  Taylor.    One  of  the  companies  under  Captain 
Snyder,  had  some  severe  skirmishing  with  a  body  of  some  seveuty 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Kellog's  grove,  in  which  4  of  the  savages 
and  2  or  3  of  his  own  men  were  killed.    The  new  levies  arrived, 
but  before  they  could  be  organized  or  brought  into  the  field,  the 
Indians  committed  a  number  of  murders  in  different  pai-ts  oi  tbe 
country. 

On  the  6th  of  June  Black  Hawk  and  about  150  warriors  made 
an  attack  on  Apple  River  Fort,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  present  village  of  Elizabeth  and  within  12  miles  of  Galex^^ 
The  fort  was  a  stockade  having  strong  block  houses  at  the  coru^^> 
and  had  been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  village  of  miu^^ 
who  resided  in  their  homes  during  the  day  and  retired  to  the  ^^^ 
for  protection  at  night.    Three  messengers  chanced  to  be  on  t^c^^ 
way  from  Galena  to  Dixon,  and  when  vdthin  half  a  mile  of 
village,  were  fired  upon  by  Indians  lurking  in  ambush.  One  of  tt^^ 
was  wounded,  but  by  the  assistance  of  his  two  companions 
reached  the  fort  vdthout  further  injury.    The  inhabitants,  as  u 
during  the  day,  were  scattered  abroad  attending  to  business,  w 
the  report  of  guns  apprised  them  of  danger  and  they  fled  to  tne 
in  adv^ance  of  the  enemy.    The  Indians  came  within  firing  distan  ^^ 
when  the  battle  commenced  and  was  continued  with  great  fic^ 
for  15  hours,  during  which  several  attempts  were  made  to  hv^^ 
and  storm  the  fortifications.  The  assailants  took  possession  of 
dwellings  in  the  village,  and  while  some  knocked  holes  in 
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irough  which  in  safety  tbey .  fired  uiwii  the  fort,  others  de- 
provisions,  broke  crockery,  and  with  devilish  glee  ripped 
eds  and  bestrewed  the  houses  and  yards  with  feathers, 
rere  only  25  men  in  the  fort,  but  they  fought  with  the  im- 
:y  of  desperation,  deeming  it  better  if  they  could  not 
their  adversaries  to  die  in  defence  of  their  families,  than 
uipitulation  and  butchery  afterward.  The  mothers  and 
i  partook  of  the  same  inspiration,  and  by  moulding  bullets 
^ging  guns  greatly  assisted  in  warding  off  the  assaults  of 
my.  The  Indians  at  length,  finding  they  could  not  prevail 
the  garrison,  raised  the  seige  and  departed,  taking  with 
orses,  cattle,  flour  and  other  provisions.  The  Americans 
ed  a  loss  of  one  man,  that  of  the  Indians  could  never  be 
ined  as  their  killed  and  wounded  were  c^irried  away  in  the 
A  messenger  in  the  meantime  had  huriied  to  Galena  for 
ice,  and  Col.  Strode  of  the  militia  marched  to  aflbrd  them 
ice.  but  the  enemy  had  left  before  he  arrived, 
lie  24th  of  June  two  men  were  killed  near  Fort  Hamilton, 
1  among  the  lead  mines  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Galena.  Gen. 
of  Wisconsin,  who  by  chance  visited  the  fort  shortly  after 
i;edy  was  committed,  immediately  followeil  the  trail  of  the 
$  to  the  Pekatonica,  where  they  took  refuge  under  a  high 
f  the  river.  The  brave  commander  and  his  equally  bi*ave 
imediately  rushed  on  the  sheltered  foe  and  killed  the  entire 
r,  having  three  of  their  own  men  mortally  wounded  in  the 
.  This  action  although  smaD,  exhibited  the  greatest  daring 
part  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

it  the  same  time  Capt.  Stephenson  of  Galena,  and  a  ^lortiou 
company  fell  in  with  a  pai*ty  of  Indians  between  Apple 
B'ort  and  Kellog's  Grove,  and  pursued  them  till  they  took 
in  a  small  grove  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie.  The  Ameri- 
mmenced  a  random  fire  into  the  timber  but  after  the  loss 
w  men  retired.  Notwithstanding  this  loss  neither  officers 
n  were  yet  willing  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  the  part^'  in 
i  time  returned  and  charged  into  the  grove,  receiving  the 
Are  of  the  savages,  who  were  so  eftectually  protected  by 
68  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  The  chai*ge  was 
d  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  not  until  3  additional  men 
lied  and  the  captain  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded  did 
btiug  cease.  The  Indians  had  greatly  the  advantage,  and 
idiuess  of  making  an  attack  under  the  circumstances  is 
s  as  much  an  object  of  censure  as  the  heroic  deeds  per- 
are  feats  of  admii-ation. 

reviously  arranged  in  the  call  for  troops,  the  new  levies  met 
dstown  and  Hennepin,  but  w^ere  afterward  ordered  to  Fort 
n  where  a  permanent  organization  was  eftected.*  A  pro- 
as midtitude  of  several  thousand  persons  had  assembled  at 
ace,  and  the  greatest  patience  and  judgment  was  required 
I  them  into  an  army.  As  many  of  the  most  prominent  men 
State  were  present  and  wanted  x>08itions,  there  was  gi*eat 
in  the  bestowal  of  offices  that  dissatisfaction  might 
id  thus  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  army.    It  was 

M  a  MnaiJ  fortlfloatioo  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Illinois,  about  a  mile  above 
1  bad  been  erected  by  Lieut.  Wilburn,  for  the  proteotion  of  the  supplies 
\  to  hla  oare  by  Col.  March. 
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however  agreed  in  a  consultation  between  the  governor 
captains  of  the  various  companies  who  bad  already  been  cboMi^ 
that  the  principal  officers  should  be  elected  by  the  troops  omt 
whom  thej'  were  to  act.  Three  brigades  were  organized^  and  61 
the  16th  of  June  Alexander  Posey  was  elected  geneml  of  tti 
iirst,  Milton  E^  Alexander  general  of  the  second,  and  on  the  IM. 
James  D.  Henry  general  of  the  third.  Gen.  Atkinson  receim 
them  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  acted  as  eixik 
mander-in-chief  of  the  force  thus  organized^  which  amounted  to 
3192  men.  The  governor  appointed  on  his  staff  Benjamin  9. 
Hickman  and  Alex.  F.  Grant  as  aids,  James  Tumey.  as  acyatail 
gei^eral,  E.  C.  March  as  quartermaster  general.  Besides  the  maa 
army  4  battalions  were  organized  for  special  purposes^  and  ooiii> 
mandecf  severally  by  Majors  Bogart  and  Baily,  antl  Colonels  Bad- 
miister  and  Dement. 

In  view  of  the  disasters  which  threatened  the  northern  frontitf 
of  the  State,  the  governor  ordere<l  a  chain  of  forts  to  be  erected 
and  garrisoned  from  the  Mississippi  to  Chicago.  Indian  wtt 
parties  lurked  in  every  defile,  beset  every  solitary  road,  hoverod 
about  every  settlement,  and  woe  to  the  traveler  or  unprotected 
party  of  white  men  wbo  attempted  to  pass  through  the  countiy. 
Despite  their  vigilance  their  supremacy  in  the  field  was  soon  to 
end;  beaten,  humbled  and  bleeding  tiiej^  were  to  be  driven  befine 
the  couquerers,  and  their  hunting  grounds  were  to  know  them  no 
more. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Col.  Dement  and  his  force  were  ordered  to 
report  themselves  to  Col.  Taylor  at  Dixon,  while  the  main  army 
was  to  follow.  Here  Col.  Dement  was  ordered  to  take  a  iK)sition 
in  Kellog's  Grove,  where  on  the  25th  of  June  he  wjis  visited  by  Mr. 
Funk  of  McLean  county,  who  came  during  the  night  from  the  lead 
mines  and  informed  him  that  the  trail  of  about  300  Indians  1^- 
ing  southward,  had  been  seen  the  previous  day,  and  that  thew 
was  i>erhaps  a  large  body  of  them  in  the  neighborhood.  A  coon 
cil  of  war  was  held  the  same  night,  which  decided  that  Col 
Dement  and  50  picked  men  should  reconnoitre  the  surroundini 
country  the  next  day,  while  the  remainder  were  to  remain  in  tba 
fort  near  the  grove  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  might  hap 
pen.  This  rude  block  house  was  an  oblong  building  constmcta 
of  logs,  contained  3  rooms,  and  was  furnished  with  doors  of  stronj 
material.  At  daylight  on  the  following  morning  the  party  salliei 
forth,  but  the  more  advance<l  portion  of  it  had  not  prooeedei 
more  than  300  yards,  when  several  Indian  spies  were  discoverei 
on  the  adjacent  prairies.  Col.  Dement  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Zadoci 
Casey  were  mounting  their  horses  pix^paratory  to  lea\ing  th 
fort,  when  a  messenger  returned  to  make  known  the  discovery 
The  news  was  soon  communicated  to  the  whole  battalion ; 
phrenzy  to  fight  the  redskins  took  possession  of  the  men,  an< 
contrary  to  orders  they  mounted  their  hoi*ses  and  started  afte 
them.  At  their  approach  the  Indians  fled,  but  Col.  Dement  saf 
pecting  that  their  intent  was  to  decoy  the  whites  into  an  ambac 
cade,  galloped  after  them  to  induce  them  to  return  and  thn 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe.  The  excited  voluu 
teers,  however,  mistook  his  intentions,  supposing  he  also  was  pursn 
ing  the  Indians  to  kill  them,  and  the  chase  was  continued  till  the; 
came  near  a  bushy  ravine  in  which  Black  Hawk  and  his  men  wer 
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concealed.  The  object  contemplated  by  the  hidden  foe  was  now 
consummated,  and  no  generalship  of  civilized  warfare  could  have 
been  better  planned  or  more  successfully  executed  than  this  strategy 
of  the  bookless  men  of  the  forest.  Suddenly  a  war-whoop  proceed- 
ing from  the  throats  of  300  naked  savages,  who  had  previously 
prepared  for  battle  by  divesting  themselves  of  their  clothes,  star- 
tled the  Americans.  Determine  to  profit  by  the  surprise  and  the 
advantage  of  numerical  strength,  they  rushed  with  the  fury  of 
demons  upon  their  adversaries.  Col.  Dement  and  several  other 
officers  made  several  attempts  to  rally  their  panic-stricken  men. 
but  the  danger  of  beiug  out-flanked  by  superior  numbers  rendered 
their  efforts  futile.  All  subordination  ceased,  and  each  fugitive, 
prompted  by  the  instinct  of  self  preser\'ation,  shaped  his  course 
towanl  the  fort  with  a  speed  equal  to  that  with  which  a  short  time 
before  he  had  left  it.  In  the  hurried  and  coufused  retreat  which 
followed,  5  Americans  who  were  without  horses  were  killed,  while 
the  remainder  reached  the  fort  and  dismounting  entered  it,  closely 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  The  fort  was  vigorously  attacked  for  near- 
ly an  hour,  but  the  force  within  returned  the  flre  of  the  assailants 
with  such  rapidity  and  precision  that  they  retired,  leaving  nine  of 
their  comrades  dead  on  the  field,  and  carrying  others  away  with 
them.  No  one  in  the  fort  was  killed  but  several  were  wounded 
by  bullets  which  occasionally  entered  through  crevices  in  the 
walls.  Three  balls  passed  through  the  apparel  of  Col.  Dementy 
all  of  them  touching  his  person,  but  none  causing  a  wound. 
About  50  horses  were  killed,  and  suddenly  swelling  afterward  it 
was  supposed  they  had  been  pierced  with  poisoned  arrows. 

With  the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  sentinels  were  sent  out  to  watch 
their  movements,  and  work  was  commenced  on  the  fort  to  get  it 
in  readiness  for  a  night  attack.  The  heavy  timber  of  which  it 
was  buHt  would  withstand  the  effect  of  bullets  better  than  that 
of  fire,  and  lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bum  it,  barrels  of 
water  were  provided,  and  a  large  number  of  wet  blankets  were 
hung  on  the  walls. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  battle  had  partially  sub- 
sided, Col.  Dement  sent  five  messengers  to  Dixon,  a  distance  of  50 
miles,  for  assistance,  and  toward  sundown  Gen.  Posey  and  his 
brigade  made  their  appearance.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  some 
Indian  spies  were  seen  to  emerge  from  the  adjacent  thicket,  where 
they  had  been  watching  to  see  if  any  additional  troops  came  to 
the  relief  of  the  fort.  I^tiring  to  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  a 
cousulation  was  held,  and  doubtless  further  attempts  upon  the 
fort  were  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  timely  arrival  of  G-en. 
Posey. 

Early  the  next  morning  an  excavation  was  made  with  knives 
and  tomahawks  near  the  grove,  and  in  this  lonely  grave  were 
T)uried  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  five  Americans  killed  the 
preceding  day.  When  the  melancholy  task  was  ended  Gen.  Posey 
started  after  the  Indians,  but  soon  discovering  by  the  trail  that 
they  had  scattered,  the  pursuit  was  discontinued.  Thus  termin- 
ated this  expedition.  Kature  had  endowed  in  the  highest  degree 
with  soldiery  quahties  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  only  reason 
their  efforts  were  not  more  successful  was  the  want  of  discipline,  a 
disideratum  which  the  immediate  demand  for  their  services  had 
not  permitted  them  to  acquire. 
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After  the  battle  of  Kellog's  Grove,  the  forces  of  G^n.  Poeey ttl 
Col.  Dement  returned  to  Dixou,  where  the  regulars  and  most  # 
the  volunteers  were  concentrated  under  the  command  of  Gkft 
Atkinson.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Indians  if  they  attempi' 
ed  to  recross  the  Mississippi,  Geu.  Alexander  was  ordered  to  tti 
country  south  of  Galena,  and  Gen.  Posey  to  Fort  Hamilton  on  tkl 
Pekatonica.  While  the  army  was  at  Dixon,  3  Potawattomie  ehiflli^ 
Wapello,  Billy  Caldwell  and  Waubansee,  came  to  Gen.  Atkiiia* 
asking  some  protection  against  Black  Hawk.  The  ire  of  the  qM 
Sac  warrior  was  aroused  because  the  tribe  of  these  chiefs  pit* 
posed  an  alliance  with  the  Americans,  who  deemed  it  better  ii 
secure  their  co-oi)eration  than  have  them  fight  on  the  opposite  i^ 
Col.  Fry  and  his  regiment  were  accordingly  sent  in  advance  of 
the  main  army  to  Sycamore  creek  to  aftoi^  protection,  and  ton* 
ceive  into  the  service  100  Potawattomie  warriors,  who  had  sigid' 
fied  their  willingness  to  imite  with  the  whites.  Much  was  expec- 
ted from  this  accession  to  the  army,  but  they  soon  returned  lioM 
and  little  was  realized,  although  commanded  by  Wabausee,  ft 
veteran  chief  of  the  tribe.  Gen.  Atkinson  ha\ing  heard  tkt 
Black  Hawk  had  fortified  a  position  on  the  four  lakes  in  soathein 
Wisconsin,  started  tliither  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  ft 
general  engagement  and  thus  terminating  the  war.  Passing  SJ^ 
amore  creek  he  was  joined  by  the  Winnebago  warriors,  and  <m 
the  30tli  of  June,  encamped  near  Turtle  village,  a  considerable 
to^in  of  the  Winnebagoes,  then  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The 
night  following  was  one  of  continual  alarms,  the  whole  command 
was  frequently  paraded  in  order  of  battle,  but  no  enemy  was  seen 
except  a  few  prowling  Indians.  The  next  morning  the  marcl 
was  resumed,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  army  reached  Lak< 
Kush-ka-nong  an  expansiou  of  liock  river,  where  they  formed  ' 
junction  with  the  forces  of  Col.  Fry  and  Gen.  Alexander.  The» 
having  scoured  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  country  and  not  findini 
the  enemy,  the  march  of  the  mounted  men  was  continued  up  thi 
east  side  of  the  Rock  river  to  Burnt  village,  another  town  of  tii 
Winnebagoes  situated  on  Whitewater,  a  tributary  of  the  fin 
mentioned  stream.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Gen.  Posey  and 
battalion  of  100  men  under  Major  Dodge  of  Wisconsin.  Tli 
evening  of  their  arrival  at  that  place,  a  company  of  scouts  can 
in  and  reported  the  main  trail  of  the  Indians  3  miles  higher  n 
the  stream.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  follow  i 
and  at  an  early  hour  next  day  a  detachment  proceeded  up  tl 
river  a  distance  of  15  miles,  but  no  trace  of  the  enemy  being  d 
tected  the  detachment  fell  back  to  Burnt  village.* 

Eight  weeks  had  now  been  spent  in  marching  and  coontc 
marching  to  find  the  enemy,  and  the  attainment  of  the  object  d 
not  seem  any  nearer  at  hand  than  when  the  campaign  was  coi 

[NoTB  —*  ''In  this  expedition  the  force  came  upon  the  trembling  lands,  whlohi 
Immense  flats  of  turf  from  6  to  12  Inches  thick,  extending  for  miles  in  eTerj  din 
tion  and  resting  on  beds  of  water  and  quicluand  A  troop  or  even  a  slnsrle  honen 
riding  over  t hum  produced  an  undulating  motion  of  the  land  from  which  It  gets 
name.  Although  the  surface  is  quite  dry  vet  there  is  no  dlfBcult/  In  procuring  plm 
of  water  by  cutting  an  opening  through  the  stratum  of  turf.  The  horMS  wm 
sometimes  force  a  foot  through  or  fall  to  the  shoulders,  yet  so  great  was  the  tenac 
of  the  surface  in  no  instance  was  there  any  trouble  in  getting  tbem  out.    In  an 

}>lace8  the  weight  of  the  earth  forced  a  stream  of  water  upward,  which  oarrjlng  wt 
tand  depositing  large  quantities  of  sand  formed  mounds.  The  mounds  as  tlieT  i 
larged  increased  the  pressure  on  the  water  below,  presenting  the  novel  sivbtof  a  fOii 
tain  on  the  prairie,  throwing  its  stream  down  the  sides  of  the  hillock  then  to  be  I 
■orbed  by  tne  sand  and  returned  to  the  waters  beneath.*']— Ford*t  Ultt.  Ul. 
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menced.  The  progress  of  the  army  was  necessarily  slow,  the 
country  was  comparatively  an  unexplored  wilderness  of 
prairie  and  forest,  none  of  the  command  had  been  through 
it,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  obtain  reUable  guides. 
A  number  of  Winnebagoes  followed  who  from  necessity 
were  frequently  consulted,  but  their  fidelity  was  of  a  doubtful 
character,  aud  the  information  they  communicated  generally  de- 
lusive. The  result  was  sbort  marches,  frequent  delays,  fruitless 
explorations,  giving  the  enemy  every  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  and  movements  of  the  pursuing  force  and  thus  elude  it. 
The  efforts  of  the  commanding  general  were  further  retarded  by 
the  distance  from  the  base  of  supplies,  and  the  great  diihculty  of 
transportation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ti^oops  were  frequently 
without  provisions  and  rarely  had  sufficient  for  protracted  oi>er- 
atious.  Owing  to  this  difficulty,  it  now  became  necessary  to  dis- 
perse the  army  to  obtain  food.  Accordingly  Major  Dodge  and 
Generals  Henry  and  Alexander  were  sent  to  Fort  Winnebago, 
situate  on  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  for 
this  purpose,  while  Gen.  Posey  marched  to  Fort  Hamilton  for  the 
protection  of  the  adjacent  frontier,  the  governor  returned  to  his 
home  at  Belleville  and  Gen.  Atkinson  fell  back  to  lake  Kush-ka- 
nong.  Here  he  erected  a  fort,  which  was  called  after  the  name  of 
the  lake,  in  which  he  expected  to  remain  till  the  volunteer  generals 
returned  with  supplies. 

Fort  Winnebago,  a  distance  of  80  miles  from  the  encampment 
on  the  Stillwater,  was  reached  in  three  days,  but  the  march  thither 
over  the  intervening*  swampy  country  so  crippled  some  of  the 
horses  as  to  render  them  useless  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the 
campaign.  Another  calamity  also  befell  the  horses  shortly  after- 
ward, which  was  worse  than  an  ordinary  battle.  About  1,000 
were  peaceably  grazing  on  the  prairie  when  a  stampede  occurred, 
caused,  as  was  supposed,  by  Indians  attempting  to  steal  some  of 
them.  The  soldiers  at  the  time  were  sound  asleep  in  their  tents, 
which  were  closely  pitched  together  and  the  frightened  animaU 
in  their  mad  flight  rushed  directly  over  the  encampment,  knock- 
uig  the*  tents  down  on  the  faces  of  the  men  aud  ti*ampling  their 
weai>on8  and  camp  equipage  into  the  ground.  Then  coursing 
northward  with  great  rapidity,  the  sound  of  their  feet  produced 
an  appalling  noise  resembling  the  roll  of  distant  thunder.    The 

r*  **  A  view  of  the  country  from  camp  at  Fort  Winnebagro  presented  the  most  strlk- 
ing  contrariety  of  features.  Looking  toward  the  fort  which  was  a  neat  struotare 
among  the  green  hills,  two  streams  are  seen,  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin,  with  sources  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  apart,  the  former  in  the  east  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  gliding  ai 
if  to  mingle  their  waters,  until  within  three  miles  of  each  other,  when  they  sweep  the 
one  to  the  northeast,  and  the  other  to  the  southwest,  as  if  they  had  met  to  bid  each 
otner  a  gallant  adieu  before  parting,  the  Fox  to  mingle  its  sweet  and  limped  waters  in 
the  Oulf  of  St.  lAwrence,  and  the  wiaconsin  to  contribute  its  stained  and  bitter  floods 
to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  course  of  the  Fox  is  short,  crooked,  narrow  and  deep,  and 
abounds  in  the  finest  variety  of  fish,  whilst  the  Wisconsin  is  large,  wide  and  oompara* 
tively  straight,  and  is  said  to  have  no  fish,  owing  perhaps  to  its  passage  through  cy- 
press swamps  which  renders  it  unwholesome  for  the  finny  tribes,  and  also  causes  the 
disc»loratlon  of  its  waters  Besides  the  rivers  the  face  of  the  country  is  no  less  re- 
markable. The  strip  of  land  between  the  two  rivers  is  low  and  marshy,  with  no  other 
growth  except  a  coarse  variety  of  rush,  and  at  high  waters  so  <"ompietely  inundated 
as  to  convert  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  into  a  vast  island. 
A  wisp  of  straw  being  thrown  into  the  flood  where  the  two  currents  meet  will  separate 
and  one  portion  float  into  the  northern  and  the  other  into  the  southern  sea.  Eliastof 
the  Fox  river  thf^  land  is  generally  undulating,  presenting  an  equal  distribution  of 
prairie  of  the  richest  mould  and  timber  of  the  finest  growth.  West  of  the  Wisoonsta 
eoramences  th^se  frownins  steppes  of  rugved  barren  rocks  covered  with  black  and  brJat- 
ling  pine  and  hemlock  which  toward  the  Mississippi  terminates  in  a  region  mountam- 
oua,  dreary,  terrific  and  truly  Alpine  in  all  its  xeatarea."^Ford'8  History.] 
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picket  guards  and  sentinels  fled  to  the  camp,  supposing  an  attatli 
had  been  made  by  the  Indians,  the  bugles  sounded  to  arms,  M 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  temporarily  injured  and  in  the  oonfoate 
which  prevailed  could  not  find  their  broken  and  scattanl 
weapons.  The  Wisconsin  river  changed  the  direction  of  the  ste» 
pede  but  did  not  stop  its  fury,  for  the  frightened  animals  toinel 
about  and  again  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  camp,and  the  soldiers  nov 
aware  of  the  situation,  endeavored  to  arrest  their  headlong  comi 
but  without  success.  It  was  supposed  that  most  of  them  ran  t 
distance  of  30  miles  before  the  alarm  subsided.  Some  were  fol- 
lowed a  distance  of  50  miles  before  they  were  found,  and  abort 
100  were  permanently  disablied  in  the  surrounding  swamps. 

Two  days  were  spent  at  the  fort  in  regaining  the  horses,  recrmt* 
ingthemen  and  procuring  necessary  supplies,  during  which  8OB0 
Winnebago  chiefs  said  that  Black  Hawk  and  his  force  wen 
encamped  on  Eock  river,  35  miles  above  lake  Knsh-ka-nong,  tiie 
headquarters  of  Gen.  Atkinson.  It  was  now  evident  that  tf  tte 
army  attempted  to  return  to  Gen.  Atkinson  the  Indians  would 
perhaps  escape  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  only  opp(K>' 
tunity  of  closing  the  war  with  profit  to  the  country  and  honoris 
the  service  would  be  lost.  A  council  of  war  was  convened  audit 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  officers  present  that  tiie 
exigency  of  the  case  demanded  that  they  should  disregard  the 
orders  of  Gen.  Atkinson,  by  marching  directly  ux>on  the  enemy 
with  the  intention  of  taking  him  by  snr|)rise  or  preventing  hiiB 
retreat  further  northward.  The  15th  of  'July  was  accordhiglj 
appointed  as  the  time  of  starting,  and  Gen.  Henry  at  once  ocmi^ 
menced  reorganizing  his  brigade,  and  disencumbmng  it  of  tlM 
sick  and  dismounted  men,  who  would  retard  the  celerity  of  hii 
march.  Before,  however,  the  day  of  departure  came  around 
Gen.  Alexander  announced  that  his  men  becoming  dissatisfiec 
had  determined  not  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  Mi^oi 
Dodge  reported  that  so  many  of  his  horses  were  disabled  that  hn 
could  not  mount  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  render  any  valnaU 
assistance.  At  this  juncture  Capt  Craig  arrived  with  a  fine  com 
pany  of  mounted  men  from  Galena  and  vicinity,  which  unitini 
with  the  battalion  of  Major  Dodge  increased  it  to  120  effectiv 
men.  Gen.  Henry's  brigade  was  reduced  to  600  men,  and  eve 
these  associating  with  Alexander's  malcontents,  became  so  demoo 
alized  as  to  be  at  the  point  of  open  mutiny.  A  x)rotest  was  hande 
to  the  former,  signed  by  all  his  subordinate  officers  except  th 
colonel  who  presented  it,  remonstrating  against  the  enterprise  a 
a  violation  of  Gen.  Atkinson's  orders. 

This  was  the  turning  point  on  which  hinged  the  fate  of  the  can 
paign,  and  but  for  the  prudence  and  determination  of  Qen,  Henr 
all  would  have  been  lost  He  was  perhaps  the  only  man  in  tii 
army  who  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  successfully  oommandiu 
the  militia  by  inspiring  them  with  order  and  the  honorable  in 
pulses  of  his  own  noble  nature.  He  could  command  with  stemnec 
and  not  give  offence,  and  while  he  excited  the  fear  he  alwaj 
won  the  love  of  the  most  obdurate  soldier.  In  this  emergency  h 
knew  he  was  right  and  promptly  ordered  all  the  officers  signin; 
the  protest  to  be  arrested  and  marched  to  Gen.  Atkinson,  who  h 
knew  would  approve  his  course  when  he  became  acquainted  witi 
the  circumstances.    This  decided  command  from  a  general  whoi 
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they  knew  had  the  courage  to  execute  it,  caused  the  officers  to 
relent.  The  colonel  who  presented  the  shameful  paper  denied 
knowing  its  contents,  and  all  promised  with  the  greatest  contrition 
that  they  woold  never  again  be  guilty  of  insulx)rdination.  Gen. 
Henry,  who  understood  human  nature  and  knew  how  to  profit  by 
it,  spoke  to  them  with  dignity  and  kindness,  wisely  forgiving  the 
offence  and  thus  securing  their  faithful  co-operation  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign. 

At  the  appointed  time  Gen.  Henry  and  Major  Dodge,  with  two 
Wiunebagoes  for  guides,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and 
Gen.  Alexander  with  provisions  returned  to  Gen.  Atkinson.  The 
former  while  on  their  way  to  the  infested  region,  were 
frequently  thrown  from  a  direct  course  by  intervening  swamps  of 
several  miles  in  extent,  yet  after  three  days  hard  marching  they 
again  encamped  on  Bock  river.  Here  information  was  received 
that  Black  Hawk  was  entrenched  on  Cranberry  lake^  higher  up  the 
river,  and  relying  on  this  information  Henry  determmed  to  make  a 
forced  march  to  that  place  the  following  day.  Adjutants  E.  £L 
Merryman  and  W.  W.  Woodbridge,  accompanied  by  Little 
Thunder,  a  Winnebago  chief,  as  guide,  were  sent  to  Gen.  Atkinson 
to  apprise  him  that  they  had  discovered  the  situation  of  the  enemy 
and  were  making  pi'eparations  to  move  against  him.  The  mes- 
sengers started  about  dark  and  after  proceeding  about  8  miles 
southwest  they  struck  the  fresh  trail  of  Black  Hawk,  who  was 
making  toward  the  Wisconsin  river,  evidently  to  elude  his  pur- 
suers by  crossing  it.  Little  Thunder,  panic  stricken  at  the  sight 
of  the  trail,  without  permission  returned  to  the  camp  and  revesJed 
the  discovery  to  the  two  Lidian  guides,  who  attempted  to  make 
their  escape,  but  before  their  object  was  fully  accomplished  they 
were  arrested  and  brought  to  the  tent  of  G^n.  Henry.  Confessing 
that  their  motives  for  acting  as  guides  was  to  give  false  informa- 
tion and  thus  favor  the  escape  of  Black  Hawk,  they  now 
disclosed  all  they  knew  of  his  movements,  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  punishment  which  their  perfidy  deserved.  General 
Henry  humanely  spared  their  lives,  and  to  prevent  his  men  who 
would  have  wreaked  summary  vengeance  on  them  for  their 
treachery,  prudently  kept  it  a  secret.  The  messengers,  when  they 
found  themselves  deserted  by  Little  Thunder,  also  returned  to  the 
camp,  but  just  before  reaching  it  one  of  them  came  near  being 
kill^  by  the  fire  of  a  sentinel.  Early  the  next  morning  the  same 
messengers  and  guide  were  again  dispatched  to  Gen.  Atkinson, 
and  the  army  started  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  leaving  all  the  heavy 
baggage  behind  in  the  wilderness.  Those  who  had  previously  lost 
their  horses,  abandoned  their  blankets  and  all  their  clothing 
except  what  they  wore,  and  carrying  their  guns,  ammunition  and 
provisions  on  their  backs  through  thickets,  swamps  and  prairie, 
kept  pace  with  their  comrades  on  horseback.  The  riders  on  reach- 
ing a  slough  through  which  their  horses  were  unable  to  carry  them, 
dismount^  and  waded  across,  driving  their  animals  before  them. 
The  large  fresh  trail  being  strewn  with  various  articles,  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  gave  animation  to  the  pursuing  force ;  there  were 
no  more  complaints  among  the  men,  and  even  the  horses  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed.  Towards  evening 
there  arose  one  of  those  terrific  thunder  storms  common  to  the 
prairies,  frightfully  dark  and  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain  and 
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X>eals  of  thunder.  The  men,  however,  dashed  on  regardless  of  the 
raging  elements,  through  floods,  marshes,  and  almost  impenetrable 
clumps  of  timber,  the  horsemen  frequently  dismounting  and 
marchiug  afoot  that  the  footmen  might  be  relieved  by  riding  their 
horses.  The  storm  continued  most  of  the  night,  and  the  exhausted 
men  threw  tliemselves  on  the  muddy  earth  to  obtain  a  little  rest, 
having  partaken  of  no  supper  except  a  little  raw  meat  and  some 
dough,  the  result  of  the  drenching  rain  on  the  flour  they  carried  in 
their  sacks.  A  similar  repast  serving  them  for  breakfast,  by  early 
daylight  they  were  again  in  motion  and  after  a  march  as  hard  as 
that  of  the  previous  day,  they  encamiied  on  one  of  the  four  lakes, 
near  where  Black  Hawk  had  rested  the  previous  night.  The  men 
now  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  build 
fires  and  cook  their  suppers,  having  marched  100  miles  without 
eating  an,^i:hing  except  raw  food.  As  soon  as  their  hunger  was 
appeased,  they  again  lay  down  to  rest  with  nothing  under  them 
but  the  naked  earth,  and  nothing  over  them  but  the  starry  canopy, 
and  slept  sweetly  till  aroused  and  called  to  arms.  A  sentinel  who 
during  the  night  discovered  an  Indian  stealthily  gliding  toward 
the  shore  in  a  canoe,  fired  his  gun  which  caused  an  alarm,  but 
nothing  further  occiured  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Early  the  following  day  the  march  was  res^imed  with  great  vigor, 
all  being  elated  with  the  hope  of  soon  overtaking  the  Indians  and 
terminating  the  war  in  a  general  battle.  Crossing  the  river  be- 
tween two  of  the  lakes,  the  army  ascended  an  eminence,  whence 
could  be  seen  a  panorama  of  wonderous  beauty.  Three  of  these 
lovely  sheets  of  water  environed  by  wooded  hills  and  rolling 
prairies  were  in  full  view.  The  hand  of  civilization  had  not 
marred  their  primeval  beauty  and  everything  was  wild  and  still, 
save  the  distant  roar  of  l^e  surging  waters  lashed  by  almost  con- 
stant winds. 

The  Indians,  however,  were  only  a  few  miles  distantendeavoring 
to  escape,  and  the  hurried  march  to  overtake  them  gave  but  little 
time  to  contemplate  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  path  of  the 
fugitives  was  strewn  with  all  kinds  of  baggage  highly  valued  by 
the  owners,  which  they  were  compelled  to  throw  away  to  accelerate 
their  tiight.  Some  of  the  horses  were  found  dead,  the  result  of 
exhaustion,  and  others  were  occasionally  killed  to  aflbrd  their 
hungry  riders  the  means  of  sustenance.  About  12  o'clock  on  the 
21st  of  July,  3  Indian  spies  were  overtaken  and  killed,  and  short- 
ly afterward  the  rear  guard  began  to  make  faint  stands  as  if 
desuous  of  bringing  on  a  battle.  It  was,  however,  soon  apparent 
that  their  object  was  to  gain  time,  for  after  firing  a  few  rounds 
they  would  dash  ahead  while  the  pursuing  force  was  forming  for 
batde.  In  this  manner  by  4  o'clock  they  gained  the  bluffs  of 
the  Wisconsin,  and  as  the  vanguard  of  the  .^nericans,  consisting 
of  two  battalions  commanded  by  Majors  Dodge  and  Ewiug,  came 
up  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians  concealed  in  the  timber 
which  skirts  the  bluff  of  the  stream.  Gen.  Henry  soon  arrived, 
and  the  entire  force  was  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Major  Dodge's 
battalion  constituted  the  extreme  right  of  the  line;  Col.  Jones' 
regiment  the  center,  and  Col.  Collins'  the  left,  while  Mi^or  Swing's 
battalion  was  placed  in  front,  and  Ool.  Fry's  regiment  in  the 
rear  as  a  reserve.  A  charge  being  ordered,  Swing's  battalion  and 
the  regiments  of  Cols.  Jones  and  Collins  made  a  gallant  onset  np> 
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on  the  enemy,  causing  him  to  retire  obliquely  to  the  right  and 
concentrate  in  front  of  the  battalion  of  Major  Dodge,  who  was 
then  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  foe,  but  considering  his  force 
inadequate  and  requesting  assistance.  Col.  Fry's  regiment  was  sent 
to  his  aid,  when  a  vigorous  charge  was  made  from  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  other.  Fry's  regiment  and  Dodge's  battalion  entered 
the  timber  and  tall  grass,  exposed  to  the  fierce  fire  of  the  Indians, 
who  maintained  their  ground  till  their  adversaries  could  reach 
them  with  their  bayonete,  when  they  fled  and  took  a  new  position 
in  the  head  of  a  ravine  farther  we^stward,  and  leading  to  the  low- 
lands of  the  river.  Here  they  made  a  more  stubborn  resistance, 
but  a  handsome  charge  by  Collins'  and  Jones'  regiments  and 
Ewing's  battalion,  forced  some  of  them  down  the  hollow,  and 
others  farther  westward  along  the  bluils,  whence  they  escaped  to 
the  bottom  bordering  on  the  stream.  This  was  about  a  mile  wide 
and  next  to  the  river,  covered  with  heavy  timber,  while  near  the 
bluff  it  was  swampy  and  overgrown  with  grass  so  tall  as  to  be 
above  the  heads  of  the  men  on  horseback.  It  was  now  near  sun 
down,  and  Gen.  Henry  concluded  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  during  the  night,  and  accordingly  remained  on 
the  battle  ground. 

The  battle  of  the  Winconsin  was  the  first  important  victory 
obtained  over  the  enem^'  during  the  war.  The  Indians  had  with 
them  their  women  and  children,  and  fully  alive  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  would  attend  defeat,  fought  with  great  deter- 
mination. During  the  engagement  Naopope,  their  commander, 
posted  himself  on  a^  elevation  near  his  warriors  and  gave  his 
orders  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  could  be  distinctly  heard  above 
the  din  of  battle.  It  was  said  that  of  all  men  he  had  the  loudest 
voice,  but  it  ceased  to  be  heard  when  his  braves  were  driven  from 
their  position.  Great  praise  was  due  the  entire  army,  the  officers 
having  discharged  their  duties  with  great  efficiency  and  the  pri- 
vates exhibited  unusual  bravery  in  the  different  charges  made 
upon  the  enemy.  Gen.  Henry  was  young  and  inexperienced,  yet 
in  his  coolness  and  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  disposition  of 
his  forces  acted  the  part  of  a  veteran  commander.  He  now  con- 
cluded that  if  the  Indians  intended  to  continue  the  contest  they 
would  make  an  attack  during  the  night,  and  as  a  precaution  he 
increased  the  strength  of  the  guard  and  caused  fires  to  be  built  in 
front  of  the  camp  and  kept  burning  till  morning.  Orders  were 
given  that  the  men  should  sleep  on  their  arms,  and  they  had  not 
long  been  wrapt  in  slumber  when  they  were  aroused  by  the  tramp- 
ing of  horses.  It  was  supposed  that  the  latter  had  been  fright- 
ened by  the  approaching  enemy,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  during  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  readiness  for  an 
attack.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  Naopope  took  a  stand  on 
the  same  elevation  he  had  occupied  during  the  battle,  and  spoke 
with  a  loud  voice,  in  the  Winnebago  tongue,  which  in  the  calm  of 
the  night  reverberated  from  hill  to  hill.  It  was  ascertained  when 
the  war  was  over  that  he  was  suing  for  peace.  He  stated  that  his 
countrymen  were  in  a  starving  condition  and  unable  to  fight  the 
Americans,  and  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  peaceably  return 
west  of  the  Mississippi  with  their  families  they  would  do  no  fur- 
ther mischief.  As  the  Indian  guides  had  fled  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle  there  was  no  person  in  Hie  camp  who  under- 
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stood  his  language,  aud  it  was  supposed  he  was  giving  commands 
to  his  warriors.  The  Americans  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
attacked,  Gen.  Henry  made  a  spirited  speech  in  which  |ie  told 
them  they  were  about  to  meet  the  savages  who  had  butchered  in 
cold  blood  so  many  of  their  helpless  and  unoffending  citizens,  re- 
minded them  of  the  obstacles  which  they  had  encountered  and 
overcome  during  the  campaign,  and  urged  them  not  to  tarnish  the 
TOputation  they  had  gained  in  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day. 
Every  man  then  took  his  position  and  remained  in  it  till  early 
dawn,  when  Swing's  battalion  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  but  only  found  the  foot-prints  of  a 
few  horsemen.  The  army  then  marched  to  the  river  and  discov- 
ered that  the  Indians  had  crossed  and  made  their  escape  among 
the  mountains  between  it  and  the  Mississippi.  One  hundred  aud 
sixty -eight  of  their  fallen  comrades  were  found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  perhaps  propor- 
tionately large,  as  25  of  them  were  subseqnenly  found  dead  along 
the  track  of  their  departing  trail.  Ghen.  Henry  had  one  man 
killed  and  8  wounded.  The  great  disparity  in  the  loss  of  the 
Americans,  and  that  of  the  enemy  was  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
I)Osition  that  the  Indians  had  been  taught  to  fire  at  men  on  horse- 
back and  consequently  aimed  too  high  to  hit  their  adversaries,  who 
dismounted  before  entering  battle. 


Chapteb  XXXV. 

1832— CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR- 

Fwnuit  of  the  Indiana — Battle  of  Bad-Axe — Arrival  of  Oen. 
BooU — Treaties  vnth  the  Indiana — Eastern  Tour  of  tlie  Prisoners — 
DeoA  of  Black  Hawk. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  A(\jutant8  Woodbridge  and  Merry, 
man,  piloted  by  Little  Tliuuder,  were  sent  tlie  second  time  to  Gen. 
Atkmson's  headquarters.    They  arrived  safely,  and  after  conferr- 
ing with  him,  they  were  ordered  to  return  with    instructions 
authorizing  Gen.  Henry  to  pursue  the  trail  of  Black  Hawk,  and  if 
possible  overtake  and  capture  his  force,  and  that  when  his  provis- 
ions were  exhausted  he  should  goto  theBhie  Mounds  for  supplies, 
where  he  and  his  army  would  meet  him.    The  messengers  reached 
(len.  Henry  during  the  recent  battle,  and  the  next  day,  as  the 
amy  was  without  food  and  the  means  of  rendering  the  wounded 
comfortable,  it  was  determined  to  visit  the  Mounds  for  this  pur- 
pose and  replenish  their  stores.    No  one  in  the  brigade,  however, 
^(lerstood  the  topography  of  the  country  sufficiently  w  ell  to  act 
^^  guide.    They  had  now  penetrated  100  miles  into  an  unexplored 
wilderness,   and  tlie  Winnebagoes  who   had   accompanied    the 
^^pedition  fled  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  and  had  not 
^turned.    A  council  was  called  to  consider  the  means  of  over- 
hauling the  difficulty,  and  while  in  session  a  white  flag  was  seen 
l^proaching,  borne  by  a  number  of  friendly  Winnebagoes,  who 
Sieed  to  act  as  guides.    Litters  were  constructed  for  the  wouud- 
2[>  and  on  the  23d  of  July  the  army  was  again  in  motion,  and 
f^er  encountering  a  number  of  muddy  creeks  and  a  large  extent 
^  rough  roads,  they  reached  the  Blue  Mounds  in  safety.    Here, 
^  they  had  been  advised,  they  found  Gen.  Atkinson,  with  the 
tegular  and  volunteer  forces  under  his  immediate  command,  and  a 
^mber  of  inhabitants,  whose  kind  treatment  made  the  wounded 
C)rget  the  hardships  they  had  suffered  in  the  journey  thither. 

It  waj3  now  evident  that  Gen.  Atkinson  and  other  officers  of  the 
«gular  army  were  greatly  mortified  at  the  success  ot  Gen.  Henrj^, 
18  they  did  not  intend  that  the  militia  should  acquire  any  renown 
n  the  war.  Gen.  Atkinson  relying  mostly  on  the  regulars,  had 
dways  kept  them  in  front,  but  unexpectedly  while  they  were 
mugly  ensconced  at  Lake  Kushkanong,  Gen.  Henry  discovered 
md  vanquished  the  enemy  as  effectually  as  if  the  veterans  had 
participated  in  the  engagement.  This  unmanly  jealousy  was 
further  intensified  by  the  fact,  that  the  victory  had  been  obtained 
in  opposition  to  the  council  and  orders  of  those  who  arrogated  ta 
26  401 
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themselves  superior  courage  and  knowledge  in  the  practice  and 
art  of  war. 

All  the  generals  were  now  together,  but  not  all  the  men.  Gen. 
Posey's  brigade  contained  only  200  effective  men ;  Gen.  Alexan- 
der's 350,  and  Gen.  Henrj's  being  also  greatly  reduced,  the 
three  brigades  combined  were  not  much  stronger  than  one  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  In  addition  to  the  volun- 
teer force,  there  were  now  400  regulars  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Brady  and  his  subordinate  officers.  Col.  Taylor  and  Majors 
Eiley  and  Morgan.  After  spending  2  days  at  the  Mounds,  on  the 
25th  of  July  the  whole  army,  under  direction  of  Gen.  Atkinson, 
again  started  after  the  Indians.  The  regulars  marched  in  front^ 
Posey's  and  Alexander's  brigades  and  Dodge's  battalion  came 
next,  and  lastly  Henry's  brig^e  in  charge  of  the  baggage  brought 
np  the  rear.  The  position  assigned  Gen.  Henry,  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Wisconsin,  showed  too  plainly  the  ungenerous  feeling  that 
rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  commanding  general.  The  whole 
army  noticed  the  insult,  and  the  brave  men  who  were  thus 
degraded  knew  they  deserved  better  treatment,  and  justly  claim- 
ed the  post  of  honor  and  of  danger.  It  was  now  evident  that  if 
other  laurels  were  to  be  won  they  would  decorate  other  brows. 
Gen.  Henry  and  his  men,  were  too  true  to  their  dntie43  as  soldiers  to 
suffer  this  injustice  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
and  therefore  quietly  trudged  along  in  the  rear,  doing  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  army  and  taking  charge  of  the  baggage.  On  the  26th 
they  arrived  at  Helena,  with  a  view  to,  crossing  the  Wisconsin  at 
that  place. 

This  village,  formerly  a  promising  town,  was  now  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  houses  were  pulled  down  and  converted 
into  rafts  on  which  to  cross  the  river.  During  the  construction  of 
the  rafts,  scouts  were  sent  up  the  river  to  tlie  battle  ground  to 
ascertain  if  the  Indians  had  returned  thither  as  the  course  they 
had  taken  in  their  flight  after  the  battle.  A  day  was  spent  in 
making  explorations,  but  no  trace  of  the  enemy  being  discovered 
the  party  returned.  On  the  28th  the  whole  army  had  gained  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  after  marching  a  distance  of  5 
miles  fell  in  with  the  trail  of  the  retreating  fugitives.  Before  the 
discovery,  the  army  was  greatly  disheartened,  the  distance  to  the 
Mississippi  was  supposed  to  be  80  miles,  and  it  was  seriously 
feared  that  ere  the  enemy  could  again  be  overtaken  they  would 
make  their  escape  west  of  this  stream.  The  men  had  become 
weary  in  hunting  trails,  but  now  it  was  found,  the  hope  of  again 
falling  in  with  the  Indians  was  revived  and  all  murmurs  ceased.  The 
trail  at  first  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  but  soon  tiumed 
northward  among  huge  mountains,  which  ne\^r  before  had  echoed 
with  the  tread  of  civilized  men.  Tliree  weai^*  days  were  consumed 
in  scaling  these  precipitous  elevations  and  crossing  the  interven- 
ing gorges,  the  one  being  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  briers  and  vines,  and  the  other  filled  with  swamps 
of  deep  black  mud.  The  men  were  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  bore  their  labors  with  cheerfulness,  but  it  was  difficult  for  the 
horses  to  find  grass,  and  many  of  them  becoming  debilitated  by 
hunger  were  le^  to  perish  in  these  pastureless  soli^des.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  was  extremely  deplorable.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  roots,  bark  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  their 
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ul  could  be  readily  traced  by  blankets,  kettles  and  other  articles 
laodoned  to  hasten  their  flight.  Death,  too,  hiul  marked  their 
one  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  wounded,  most  of 
Imhh  had  died  more  for  the  want  of  proper  medical  treatment 
im  from  the  fatal  nature  of  their  injuries. 

At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August,  the  army 
ached  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi,  which  at  Uiis  point  were 
line  distance  from  the  stream.  The  Indians  having  reached  the 
iirgin  of  the  river  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans, 
ere  busily  engaged  in  preparations  to  cross.  Some  had  already 
»ched  the  opposite  shore,  and  some  of  the  women  had  been  put 
lawoes  and  started  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  but  part  of  the 
fctter  were  drowned,  and  those  who  reached  the  town  were  found 
I  a  8tar\ing  condition.  While  thus  era  ployed  they  were  attacked 
y  the  steamboat  Warrior,  which  had  been  chartered  for  the  pur- 
loee  of  conveying  supplies  to  the  army.  On  the  1st  of  August 
he  was  sent  up  the  river  to  notify  some  friendly  Indians  that  the 
kMSs  were  approaching,  and  to  take  them  down  to  Prairie  du 
Jhien.  On  his  way,  Cai)taiu  Throckmorton  heard  that  Black 
9awk  was  already  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  he 
immediately  made  preparations  for  an  attack.  As  the  steamboat 
Beared  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  they  raised  a  white  flag,  which 
the  captain  affecting  to  believe  was  onl^  used  as  a  mask  to  cover 
tiieir  real  designs,  ordered  them  to  send  a  canoe  alongside  his 
boat  The  order  being  declined,  they  were  allowed  15  minutes  to 
remove  their  women  and  children,  when  a  six-i)ounder,  loaded 
with  eanuister,  was  discharged  into  their  midst,  followed  by  a 
severe  fire  of  musketry.  The  battle  continuexi  about  an  hour, 
'loriug  which  the  enemy  ha^i  23  men  killed  and  a  proportionate 
liomber  wounded.  The  fuel  of  the  steamer  now  began  to  fail, 
wkI  night  ex)ming  on,  she  fell  down  the  river  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
^tending  to  return  the  next  day. 

The  captain  of  the  Warrior,  even  if  his  surmises  were  correct 
*»pecting  the  perfidy  of  the  Indians,  was  still  liable  to  censure 
^  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  brought  on  the  engagement. 
^  and  his  men  were  beyond  the  reach  of  harm,  and  consequently 
>th  humanity  and  the  rules  of  war  required  that  he  should  have 
ken  more  than  15  minutes  to  discover  the  real  motive  of  the  In- 
(ius  in  hoisting  the  symbol  of  peace.  Black  Hawk  himself  asserted 
at  he  directed  his  braves  not  to  lire  on  the  Warrior,  as  he  intended 
Mng  on  board  in  order  to  save  his  women  and  children,  and  that  he 
iseil  a  white  flag  and  called  to  the  captain  of  the  boat  for  the 
iipose  of  effecting  this  object.  His  condition  was  now  hopeless, 
^  warriors,  reduceil  in  numbers,  were  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
iiiger,  while  an  overwhelming  force  ready  to  move  against  him, 
18  just  in  his  rear.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  he  \\i\s 
icere  and  anxious  to  end  the  contest,  in  which  so  many  of  his 
ople  had  been  slaughtered  ;  ajid  had  the  captain  of  thft  War- 
)r  properly  resi>ecte(l  the  Hag  of  truce,  which  all  civilized  war- 
re  holds  sacred,  the  camx)aign  would  have  term  incited  without 
e  further  effusion  of  blood. 

Before  the  Warrior  could  return  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
liich  was  on  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe, 
en.  Atkinson  arrived  and  commenced  a  general  battle.  Black 
awky  aware  that  the  American  force  was  in  close  proximity,  to 
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gain  time  for  crossing,  with  20  warriors,  went  back  to  me^t  them, 
his  object  being  to  make  an  attack  and  then  retreat  up  the  river 
to  decoy  the  Americans  from  the  principal  force.  Accordingly, 
when  the  army  reached  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  ftrea 
upon  from  behind  trees  by  the  Indians,  the  tall  grass  growing 
among  the  timber  greatly  favoring  their  design.  The  order  of 
battle  being  the  same  as  at  first:  Major  Dodge's  battalion  was  in 
front,  next  the  regulars,  then  the  brigades  of  Alexander  and  Posey 
and  lastly  the  command  of  Henry.  At  the  first  indications  of  op- 
position, Gen.  Atkinson  rode  to  the  scene  of  action  and  in  person 
directed  the  charge  against  the  Indians,  who  of  course  fell  back, 
and  were  pursued  up  the  river  by  the  whole  army  except  the  force 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Henry  and  Major  Ewing. 
In  the  hunied  pursuit  he  was  called  on  for  one  regiment  to  cover 
the  rear  of  the  pursuing  forces,  and  the  rest  were  left  without  or- 
ders. It  now  seemed  that  fortune  was  determined  to  distinguish 
her  favorite  son,  despite  the  intention  to  disgrace  him.  He  who 
during  the  whole  march  had  been  kept  in  the  rear,  now  by  the 
strategy  of  a  few  untutored  savages  who  had  triumphed  over  the 
science  of  the  veteran  general,  was  suddenly  placed  in  front. 

While  Gen.  Atkinson  was  ascending  the  river,  the  main  trail 
leading  directly  to  it  was  discovered  by  Major  Ewing's  men,  who 
were  in  front.  Henry  being  notified  of  the  fact,  followed  to  the  foot 
of  the  blufis  bordering  the  valley,  where  he  left  his  horses  and  ar- 
ranged his  men  for  an  attack.  Eight  men  were  sent  forward  as  a 
forlorn  hope  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  disclose  their 
situation  in  the  drift  wood  and  brush  through  which  the  trail  led. 
The  men  moved  boldly  forward  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  river, 
when  they  were  fired  upon  by  about  50  Indians,  who  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  force.  Five  of  the  eight  instantly  fell,  either 
killed  or  wounded,  while  the  other  three,  protected  by  timber,  re- 
mained iQ  their  position  till  the  army  came  to  their  rescue.  Henry 
immediately  ordered  a  charge,  before  which  the  Indians  retreated 
to  the  main  body^  amounting  to  300  warriors  and  fully  equal  to 
the  force  contendnig  against  them.  The  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
becoming  involved,  fought  with  great  braveiy  and  determination, 
yet  they  had  evidently  been  suiprised  and  there  was  little  concert 
of  action.  Closely  pressed  they  fell  back  from  position  to  posi- 
tion, until  the  bank  of  the  river  was  reached,  where  retreat  being 
impossible  a  frightful  carnage  ensued.  The  bloody  bayonet  in  the 
hands  of  an  excited  soldier^",  drove  them  into  the  water,  when 
some  of  the  survivors  endeavored  to  swim  the  river  and  others 
sought  refuge  in  a  willow  island  150  yards  from  the  shore. 

About  this  time  Gen.  Atkinson  and  that  portion  of  the  army 
which  had  been  decoyed  up  the  river,  made  their  appearance  at 
the  scene  of  conflict.  Henry  had  previously  sent  messengers  to 
inform  him  that  he  had  discovered  the  main  force  of  the  enemy, 
but  the  roar  of  battle  apprised  him  of  the  situation  before  mes- 
sengers had  time  to  reach  him.  He  came  but  found  the  battle 
substantially  over,  the  dead  and  dying  strewn  upon  the  fatal  field, 
disclosing  the  stern  work  which  had  been  done  in  his  absence. 
Seeing  the  i)osition  of  the  enemy,  he  immediately  ordered  a  descent 
upon  the  island.  A  fon^e  consisting  of  the  regidars,  Ewing^s  and 
Dodge's  battalions  and  Fry's  regiment,  charged  through  the  water 
up  to  their  arms,  to  dislodge  them  fi'om  their  last  refuge.    When 
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the  island  was  gained  most  of  the  enemy  who  had  fled  thither 
were  killed  or  captured,  those  attempting  to  swim  to  the  opposite 
shore  being  either  shot  in  the  water  or  drowned.  Large  numbers 
of  women  and  children  lost  their  lives,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  dressed  so  much  like  the  men  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  high  grass  and  weeds  which  obstructed  the  view. 
Some  of  them  plunged  into  the  Mississippi  and  were  shot  escaping 
in  the  promiscuous  crowd  which  was  buffeting  the  waves  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.* 

It  is  supi)osed  that  the  ejitire  Indian  loss  amounted  to  150  killed 
and  as  many  lost  by  drowning  in  the  attempt  to  swim  the  river. 
About  50,  consisting  mostly  of  women  and  children,  were  taken 
prisoners.    The  American  loss  amounted  to  17  killed. 

Soon  after  the  battle  was  over,  the  captain  of  the  Warrior 
steamed  up  the  river  and  commenced  raking  the  island,  thinking 
that  the  Indians  were  still  on  it.  The  land  forces  hearing  his 
guns,  supposed  he  was  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  victory,  and 
fired  a  volley  in  acknowledgment,  and  it  was  not  till  she  came  to 
land  that  intelligence  was  for  the  first  time  interchanged  in  regard 
to  the  battles  which  had  previously  been  fought  by  the  respective 
forces. 

Gen.  Atkinson  considering  the  war  virtually  ended,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  with  the  regulars,  i)risoners  and  wounded,  on  board 
the  Warrior,  fell  down  the  river  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the 
mounted  men  marched  to  the  same  place  by  land.  The  news  of 
the  battle  had  preceded  the  advent  of  the  army,  and  when  it 
arrived  the  Menomonee  Indians  were  expressing  their  joy  at  the 
defeat  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  by  music  and  dancing.  Having 
obtained  several  scalps  from  the  squaws  of  the  enemy,  they  pre- 
sented them  to  their  own  women,  whose  relatives  had  been 
miirdered  the  preceding  year  at  Fort  Crawford  by  the  same  tribes. 
These  trophies,  held  aloft  on  poles,  constituted  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  dance,  which  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  the 
men  and  women  stood  in  two  lines  facing  each  other,  while  the 
squaws  holding  the  scalps  were  situated  between.  The  party  was 
furnished  with  a  rudely  constructed  drum,  and  each  one  who 
I)articii)ated  in  the  dance  held  in  his  hand  a  gourd  partially  filled 
with  pebbles,  which  were  rattled  to  keep  time  with  the  drum. 
Thus  arranged,  and  equipped  at  the  sound  of  the  drum  the  exercise 
commenced,  eaeh  dancer  moving  around  the  central  group,  sup- 
l)orting  the  scalps,  and  uttering  a  loud  monotonous  refrain,  kept 
time  by  stamping  with  his  feet  and  shaking  his  gourd.  As  the 
exercise  was  protracted  the  chant  became  louder  and  more  animated, 
the  jumping  correspondingly  higher  and  more  boisterous,  and  the 
scalps  were  twirled  in  the  air  with  increased  vehemence.    During 

[NoTB.— Many  painful  scenes  of  adventure  and  horror  were  crowded  into  the  3  hours^ 
continuance  of  the  battle.  A  Sac  woman,  the  sister  of  a  warrior  of  some  notoriety, 
found  herself  in  the  thickest  of  the  flarht,  but  at  length  succeeeded  In  reaching  the  river, 
when  Iceepinar  her  infant  child  safe  In  its  blankets  by  meansof  hor  teeth,  she  plunged  into 
the  wat«r.  seized  the  tail  of  a  horse  with  her  hands  whoso  rider  was  swimmini?  the 
stream  and  was  drawn  safely  across.  A  yountrsquaw  during  the  battle  was  standing  in  the 

frrass  a  short  distance  from  the  American  line,  holding  her  child,  a  little  girl  of  4  years, 
n  her  arms.  In  this  position  a  ball  struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  and  shattering  the 
bone,  passed  into  the  breast  of  the  young  mother  and  instantly  killed  her.  She  fell 
upon  the  child  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  till  the  Indians  were  driven  from  this  part 
of  the  field.  Oen.  Anderson  of  the  United  States  army,  hearing  Its  cries  went  to  the 
spot  and  taking  it  from  under  the  dead  body,  carried  it  to  the  surgeons  to  have  Its 
wound  dressed  The  arm  was  amputated  ann  during  the  operation  the  half  starved 
child  did  not  cry.  but  sat  quietly  eating  a  hard  piece  of  biscuit.  It  was  sent  to  Prairie 
du  Chien  and  entirely  recovered. 
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the  entire  performance  tlie  bcxlies  of  the  dancers  were  bent  forward 
bringing  their  noses  so  close  together  as  frequently  to  touch,  and 
when  finally  they  became  exhausted  the  exercise  ended. 

The  2d  day  after  their  an-ival,  Gen.  Atkinson  having  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Winnebago  chiefs  had  been  treacherous, 
summoned  them  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  talk.  He  accused 
them  of  deception  and  rendering  assistance  to  the  Sacs,  and 
Winnesheik,  one  of  their  number,  having  commanded  the  Indians 
in  the  recent  battle,  and  his  sons  w  ho  were  subsequently  brought 
in  wounded,  were  put  in  prison.  Gen  Sti*eet,  the  Indian  agent, 
who  was  present  at  the  conference,  then  told  the  chiefs  that  if  they 
would  bring  in  Black  Hawk  and  the  prophet,  it  would  be  well  with 
them,  and  the  government  would  hold  them  in  future  as  fiiends. 
At  this  declaration,  Decori,  Cheater,  and  two  other  chiefs,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  party  of  Sioux  and  Winnebagoes,  started  after 
the  two  fugitives,  who  with  20  men,  during  the  battle  of  the  Bad 
Axe  fled  up  the  river.  The  Sioux  and  the  Sacs  had  been  at  war 
for  years,  and  the  former  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  now 
offered  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  bringing  them  to  punishment. 
The  Winnebagoes,  although  fli-st  sympathizing  with  the  hostile 
band,  like  civilized  man  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  when  friendship 
is  mostly  needed,  jnoved  unfaithful.  As  soon  as  war  had  demon- 
strated the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  belligerents,  their 
cringing  and  crafty  nature  commenced  pandering  to  the  power 
of  the  conquerors. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  Gen.  Scott  who  with  9  companies  of 
infantiy  had  been  sent  from  the  eastern  sea-board,  aiTived  and 
assumed  command.  He  started  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in  18 
days  4  of  the  companies  reached  Chicago,  distant  1800  miles,  which 
before  the  existence  of  the  present  railroad  facilities  wa«  an 
unparelled  feat  of  celerity.  The  whole  force  was  destined  for 
Chicago,  but  the  virus  of  a  disease  more  fatal  than  the  swoixi 
preyed  upon  their  vitals,  and  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  contemplated.  The  expedition,  filled  with  patriotic 
ardor,  arrived  safe  at  Detroit,  and  w  hile  moored  at  its  wharves 
two  cases  of  a  strange  disease  made  their  appearance  and  created 
unusual  alarm.  The  army  surgeons  and  local  physicians  were 
immediately  summoned,  but  despite  all  their  efforts  two  soldiers 
attacked  were  no  more.  The  Asiatic  Cholera,  then  a  new  disease 
on  the  continent  of  America  was  raging  in  the  Atlantie  cities, 
and  had  now  broken  out  in  the  army,  causing  terror  and  gloom 
to  rest  on  every  countenance.  The  expedition  parsed  on  to  Fort 
Gratiot,  distant  40  miles,  where  5  companies,  numbering  280  men, 
who,  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  proceed  further,  were  landed. 
Some  of  them  died  in  the  hospitals,  and  others  fleeing  to  avoid 
the  pestilence,  wandered  hopelessly  over  the  country,  shunned  by 
tlie  inhabitants,  not  through  inhumanity,  but  the  fear  of  contag- 
ion, till  nature  becoming  exhausted  they  laid  down  in  the  fields 
and  expired.  The  entire  number  with  the  excei)tion  of  9  perished^ 
without  a  friendly  hand  to  offer  them  assistance,  or  console  them 
in  the  last  moments  of  existence.  Of  the  other  4  companies  30 
died  on  the  way  to  Chicago,  and  as  a  sustitute  for  burial,  were 
heaved  into  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Arriving  at  Chicago  on  the 
8th  of  July,  Fort  Dearborn  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and 
the  families  which  had  taken  temporary  refuge  within  its  walls 
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from  the  attacks  of  the  Indiaus,  were  turned  roofless  on  the 
prairie.  In  30  days  90  inmates  of  the  hospital  became  victims  of 
the  destroyer,  and  life  was  hardly  extinct  before  they  were  cast, 
unwept  and  uncoffined,  into  pits,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic* 

After  the  disease  had  abated,  the  march  was  resumed,  and  finally 
the  remnant  of  the  force  which  had  started  with  such  bright 
anticipations  of  glory,  reached  Fort  Armstrong  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  latter  part  of  August.  Here  not  only  many  of  the  survivors 
X>erished,  but  the  Indians  were  also  attacked,  and  large  numbers 
of  them  swept  away.  Gen.  Scott  arrived  only  in  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  war,  but  in  his 
humane  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers,  he  won  laurels  far 
transcending  the  glory  of  the  most  brilliant  campaign  against  the 
enemy. 

The  further  pursuit  of  the  Indians  being  considered  unnecessary, 
on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Scott  the  volunteers  started  for  Dixon 
TO  be  mustered  out  of  service.  Arriving  thither  on  the  17th,  they 
'were  discharged,  and  each  soldier  now  released  from  military  life 
returned  to  his  home,  kindred  and  friends,  pleased  with  tbe  con- 
gratulations which  were  ever  extended,  and  feeling  honored  in 
having  been  instrumental  in  freeing  the  country  from  the  ravages 
of  the  merciless  foe. 

Many  of  the  noted  men  of  the  State  had  been  engaged  in  the 
war,  and  many,  at  that  time  unknown  to  fame,  afterward  attained 
the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  country  which  they  risked 
their  lives  to  defend.  Of  the  former  class  were  Reynolds  and 
Scott,  men  of  State  and  national  reputations.  Of  the  latter,  S.  H. 
Anderson  became  lieutenant  governor,  James  Turney,  attorney  gen- 
eral ;  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  auditor  of  public  accounts ;  Sidney  Breese, 
chief  justice  of  the  State ;  John  Thomas  and  John  Dement,  State 
treasurers ;  Thomas  Ford  and  Joseph  Duncan,  governors  of  the 
State ;  Henry  Dodge  governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  General  Taylor 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  presidents  of  the  United  States.  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  rival  of  the  latter,  also  participated  in  the  war,  but  his 
future  career  as  the  chief  of  the  great  rebellion,  gave  him  a  fame 
in  striking  contrast  with  that  which  was  won  by  the  martyr  of 
liberty  and  the  savior  of  his  country. 

Among  the  many  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war, 
there  was  no  one  more  efficient  as  an  officer,  or  more  highly 
respected  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  than  Gen.  James  D.  Henry. 
His  great  sagacity  and  determination  at  Fort  Winnebago,  gave  a 
new  direction  to  the  campaign  and  enabled  the  army  to  overtake 
the  Indians.  He  was  the  chief  commander  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wisconsin,  which  followed  the  first  decisive  victory  of  the  war, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Bail  axe  which  closed  it,  was  the  result  of 
his  generalship  and  not  of  the  superior  officers  who  endeavored  to 
prevent  his  sharing  in  its  dangers  and  honors. 

**Tbe  burial  of  the  dead  was  entrusted  to  a  sergeant,  who  executed  his  duty  with 
military  precision,  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct.  On  one  occasion  several  were  removed 
from  the  hoapital  to  be  buried  at  once.  The  frrave  had  already  been  duff,  and  tho 
bodies  wrapped  in  blankets  were  laid  by  its  side,  the  last  military  honors  had  been  paid, 
and  nolblnfir  more  remained  to  complete  the  service  but  to  tumble  them  one  after 
another  in,  when  a  corpse  appeared  to  move.  A  brother  soldier  resorting  thither,  his 
old  messmate,  opened  his  eyes  and  asked  him  for  Kome  water  The  sergreant  said  they 
might  take  him  back,  as  he  was  not  yet  ready  for  burial.  The  order  was  obeyed  ana 
the  toldier  lived  many  years  thereafter.*'   Brown's  History  of  Illinois. 
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He  was  a  native  of  PeDiisylvania,  and  in  the  year  1822  emigra- 
ted to  Illinois  and  located  at  Edwaixlsville.  Bom  in  poverty  and 
obscurity,  his  earlier  years  were  entirely  devoted  to  manual  toil, 
and  wlien  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood  he  was  hardly  able  to 
read  or  write.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Edwardsville,  he 
worked  as  a  mechanic  during  the  day,  and  at  night  attended 
school  for  the  purpose  X)f  improving  his  education.  After  leaving 
school,  and  engaging  for  a  short  time  in  the  mercantile  business, 
he  removed  in  1826  to  Springfield,  and  was  elected  sheriff  of  San- 
gamon county.  The  integrity  and  sound  judgment'  exhibited  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  this  office,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gov.  Reynolds,  who  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  made  him  one 
of  his  aids.  He  was  exceedingly  modest  and  retiring  till  his  pas- 
sions were  fully  aroused,  and  then  he  showed  an  intensity  of 
feeling  and  an  iron  will,  which  was  irresistible  so  far  as  he  had 
power  to  act.  The  fear  of  nothing  except  his  maker  ever  entered 
his  breast,  and  he  knew  and  cared  as  little  for  danger  and  death 
as  a  marble  statue.  His  extreme  sensibility  and  d^dence  never 
permitted  him  to  appear  in  the  society  of  ladies.  At  the  close  of 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  the  citizens  of  Springfield  gave  him  a 
splendid  reception  in  honor  of  his  services,  but  he  never  entered 
the  apartments  where  the  ladies  presided.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Illinois,  and  had  he  lived 
he  could  have  been  elected  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
His  health  and  constitution  were  originally  good,  but  the  hardshix>s 
of  the  war  induced  consumption,  which  caused  bis  death,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1834,  at  New  Orleans,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  the  climate  and  medical  treatment.  Such  was  his  sin- 
gular modesty,  that  during  his  sickness  in  the  city,  he  never 
mentioned  his  connection  with  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  no  one 
knew  he  was  Gen.  Henry  until  after  his  death. 

While  Henry  was  duly  appreciated  at  home,  he  never  received 
abroad  the  honors  to  which  he  was  entitled.  The  news  of  the  war 
first  made  its  appearance  in  The  Oalenmn^  a  newspaper  printed 
at  Galena,  and  the  only  sheet  issued  north  of  Springfield.  Dr. 
Philleo,  the  editor  belonged  to  Dodge's  battalion,  and  when  from 
time  to  time  he  chronicled  the  events  of  the  war  and  sent  them 
home  for  publication,  he  gave  his  own  command  a  prominence  in 
the  war  to  which  it  was  not  entitled.  By  a  wilful  perversion  of 
facts,  he  never  mentioned  Henry  except  as  a  subordinate  officer, 
while  Major  Dodge  was  spoken  of  as  a  general,  thus  creating  the 
impression  that  the  former  commanded  a  brigade,  and  the  latter 
a  battalion,  when  the  reverse  was  true.  His  letters  were  copi^ 
in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  U.  S.,  as  authentic  news,  and  in 
a  nimiber  of  cities  it  was  asserted  that  Dodge  was  the  principal 
commander  of  the  war,  and  the  names  of  Henry,  Atkinson  and 
Taylor,  if  mentioned  at  all,  were  only  in  connection  with  subordi- 
nate positions.  This  delusion  wa.s  afterward  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  Major  Dodge,  but  independent  of  the  prestige  thus 
acquired,  he  was  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  influence. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  Decori  and  Cheaters,  after  an  absence 
of  20  days,  returned  with  Black  Hawk,  the  prophet,  and  a  number 
of  other  prisoners.  On  handing  them  over  to  Gen.  Street,  Decori 
said :  "Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into  your  custody.  We  do 
not  entrust  them  even  to  your  brother,  the  chief  of  the  warriors, 
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but  to  you,  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe ;  if  they  are  to  suffer  we 
do  not  want  to  see  it.  Wait  until  we  are  gone  before  it  is  done. 
Father,  many  little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late, 
and  we  thought  they  whispered  to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended 
for  us.  and  we  now  hope  they  will  let  us  alone."  Gen.  Street 
replied :  "My  children,  you  have  done  well.  I  told  you  to  bring 
these  men  to  me,  and  you  have  done  so.  I  assured  Gen.  Atkin- 
son that  if  these  men  were  in  your  country,  you  would  find  them 
and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your  good.  I 
will  go  down  to  Rock.  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  as 
you  have  brought  them,  especially  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other 
chiefs  and  warriors  as  you  may  select.'' 

In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  to  be  entered  into,  on  the  10th  of 
September  Black  Hawk,  his  two  sons,  Wishick,  Kaopope,  the 
prophet,  and  a  number  of  Winnebago  chiefs,  were  sent  down  to 
£ock  Island,  where  Keokuk  and  his  warriors  were  to  meet  them. 
Xikewise  the  remnant  of  Black  Hawk's  band  also  followed  him  to 
"to  the  same  place.  Such  was  their  utter  destitution  that  they 
excited  the  compassion  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  Gen.  Scott,  who 
Tvas  as  sympathetic  as  brave,  kindly  bestowed  on  them  everything 
'that  could  supply  their  wants  or  relieve  their  suffering.  On  the 
X5th  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Winnebagoes,  whereby  they  sold 
tx>  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
^west  of  Green  bay.  As  a  consideration,  the  government  agreed 
to  give  them  a  large  region  of  country  west  of  the  river,  to  pay 
them  $70,000  in  ten  annual  installments,  to  maintain  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  children  for  a  period  of  20  years,  and  to  in- 
struct them  in  agriculture  and  furnish  them  with  cattle  and 
implements  for  its  practical  introduction  among  them. 

To  escape  from  the  cholera,  which  was  still  raging  at  Rock  Is- 
land among  the  Indians  and  eastern  troops.  Gen.  Scott  and  Gov. 
Reynolds,  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  fell 
down  the  river  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  where  they  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  them  also.  They  ceded  to  the  government  the  tract 
of  laud  embraced  in  the  present  limits  of  Iowa  and  a  part  of  Wis- 
consin, and  received  in  return,  besides  some  minor  considerations, 
an  annuity  of  $20,000  for  a  period  of  30  yeais.  As  a  reward  to 
Keokuk  and  his  friendly  baud,  a  reservation  of  40  miles  square 
was  made  to  them  in  Iowa,  including  their  principal  village.  It 
wa«  also  proi)08ed  to  Keokuk  to  establish  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  his  tribe,  but  he  rejected  the  proposition,  alleging  that  it  might 
do  well  enough  for  the  whites,  but  he  had  observed  that  it  made 
Indians  worse  to  educate  them.  By  these  treaties  the  United 
States  obtained  30,000,000  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  truly  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  their  real  value.  Such,  however,  is  the 
measure  usually  meted  by  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  power,  and 
such  is  the  fate  of  savage  races  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
diplomacy  of  civilized  men.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  commercial 
transaction,  such  a  disparity  of  values  seems  monstrous;  but  when 
we  consider  the  Earth  is  the  common  heiitage  of  the  human 
family,  and  that  an  advanced  state  of  the  ait«  and  sciences  is 
essential  to  its  development,  we  become  reconciled  to  it  as  anecessity 
in  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 

The  Indian  prisoners  who  were  to  be  retained  diu-ingthe  pleasure 
of  the  President,  were  confined  in  the  barracks  till  the  foUowini: 
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spring.    Of  the  hundreds  who  visited  them  during  the  winter,  one 
of  them  writes : 

'*  We  were  immediately  struck  with  admiration  at  the  gigantic  and 
8\'mmetrlcal  figures  of  most  of  the  warriors,  who  seemed  as  they  re- 
clined in  their  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half  naked  bodies 
exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master  hand  than  beings 
of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate  and  debased. '' 

Keokuk  visited  them  the  following  spring,  and  made  great  ex- 
ertions for  their  release,  oftering  to  liecome  responsible  for  their 
future  conduct,  but  a  message  was  received  by  Gen.  Atkinson 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  ordering  them  to  be  sent  to  the 
national  capital.  Under  the  escort  of  an  officer  of  the  army  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1833,  they  reached  Washington,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  President.  Black  Hawk:  closed  his  speech, 
delivered  on  this  occasion,  in  the  following  wonls:  "  We  did  not 
expect  to  conquer  the  whites — they  have  too  many  houses,  too 
many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet  for  my  part,  to  revenge  injuries 
which  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them 
longer  without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said  Black  Hawk 
is  a  woman ;  he  is  too  old  to  be  a  chief;  he  is  no  Sac.  These  reflec- 
tions caused  me  to  raise  the  war-whoop.  I  say  no  more,  it  is 
known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was  here ;  j'ou  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  his  home,  you  were  willing. 
Black  Hawk  expects,  like  Keokuk,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  return, 
too."  The  president  informed  them  that  they  must  go  to  Fortress 
Monroe  and  remain  there  till  the  conduct  of  their  people  satisfied 
him  that  they  intended  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty'.  He  also  assured  them  that  their  women  and  children, 
for  whom  they  expressed  solicitude,  should  be  protected  from  their 
enemies.  On  the  26th  of  April,  they  set  off'  for  the  Fortress, 
where  they  remained  until  the  4th  of  July  following,  when  an  order 
was  received  from  the  president  directing  their  release  and  return 
home.  The  kind  treatment  of  Colonel  Eustice,  in  command  of  the 
prison,  had  so  won  the  friendship  of  the  captives,  that  when  about 
to  leave  Black  Hawk  waited  on  the  colonel  and  said:  ''The 
memory  of  your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says 
it  is  time  for  Black  Hawk  to  sing  his  death  song."  Presenting 
him  hith  a  hunting  shirt  and  some  eagle's  feathers,  he  added : 
''Accept  these,  my  brother;  I  have  given  some  like  them  to  the 
AVhite  Beaver;  accept  them  as  a  memorial  of  Black  Hawk.  When 
he  is  far  away  they  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him." 

From  Fortress  Monroe  they  were  taken  to  Baltimore,  where  they 
hiid  another  interview  with  the  President,  who  informed  them  that 
Gen.  Atkinson  and  Keokuk  their  principal  chief  were  anxious  for 
their  return  home,  and  that  he  ha<i  ordered  Major  Garland,  who 
would  accompany  them  thither,  first  to  conduct  them  through 
some  of  the  principal  cities,  that  they  might  witness  the  power  ot 
the  United  States  and  learn  their  own  inability  to  cope  with  them 
in  war.  "  Go  back,"  said  he,  "  and  listen  to  the  counsel  of  Keo- 
kuk and  other  chiefs;  bury  the  tomahawk  and  live  in  peace  with 
the  fn)ntiers,  and  I  pray  the  Great  Spirit  to  give  a  smooth  path 
and  a  fair  sky  for  your  return." 

Leaving  Baltimore  they  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
June,  and  remained  long  enough  to  see  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  city  and  exhibited  themselves  to  tiie  carious  thou- 
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'ho  flocked  to  see  them.  Black  Hawk  in  referring  to  his 
>  with  the  United  States,  said  to  the  multitude  about  him: 
'.art  grew  bitter  against  the  whites  and  my  hands  strong. 
ip  the  tomahawk  and  led  my  warriors  on  to  battle.  I 
hard  and  much  blood  was  shed,  but  the  white  men  were 
;  they  were  many  and  my  {leople  failed."  On  the  morning 
4Ui  they  started  for  New  York  and  arrived  at  the  Battery, 
Qidst  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  jieople  w^ho  had  been  drawn 
r  to  witness  the  ascent  of  a  balloon.  This  novel  spec- 
leatly  astonished  the  Indians,  and  one  of  them  asked 
iphet  if  the  aeronaut  was  going  to  the  Great  Spirit.  On 
\  the  press  of  the  multitude  which  crowded  to  see  them  was 
t  that  they  could  not  reach  the  hotel  till  they  were  placed 
ages  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  police.  While  in 
•  they  were  treated  with  marked  civility,  being  conducted 
remony  to  theatres,  public  gardens,  and  other  places  of  in- 
and  receiving  many  liandsome  presents, 
r  (Garland  liad  been  directed  to  conduct  the  prisoners  as 
bh  as  Boston,  but  while  in  New  York  he  was  ordei*ed  to  as- 
te  Hudson  and  proceed  with  them  directly  to  their  home  in 
)8t  In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements,  on  the  22d  of  June 
ty  started  westward,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
iaus,  who  wanted  an  opportunity  to  see  and  lionize  the  sav- 
(tnrbers  of  the  Northwest.  At  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
ler  places  along  the  route,  the  attentions  paid  them  ren- 
beir  progress  through  the  country  a  triumphal  procession, 
of  the  custody  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  an  officer.  In 
the  site  of  the  old  Sac  village  at  the  mouth  of  Kock  river, 
lawk  became  melancholy  and  exjiressed  many  regrets  at 
ses  which  compelled  him  as  an  exile  to  leave  it.  The  host 
iors  whom  he  delighted  to  lead  to  battle  were  now  no  more ; 
ige  was  reduced  to  ashes,  his  family  was  dispersed  among 
rs,  and  he  a  suppliant  for  a  home  in  a  foreign  country. 
,  about  the  1st  of  August,  the  party  reached  l^k  Island, 
tad  been  selected  by  Major  Garland  as  a  suitable  place  for 
ration  of  the  captives.  The  river  at  this  place  is  a  beau- 
Bet  of  clear,  swift  running  water,  a  mile  wide  and  divided 
16  centre  by  Bock  Island,  which  rises  to  a  considerable 
ibove  the  sur^e  and  stretches  several  miles  up  and  down 
r.  It  originally  produced  nuts  and  a  variety  of  otlier  wild 
knd  being  in  the  rapids,  it  was  a  favorite  resort  for  Indian 
au  who  caught  large  quantities  of  excellent  fish  in  the 
ore  waters  that  wash  its  rocky  base.  There  was  an  Indian 
n  that  the  island  was  inhabited  by  a  good  spirit  which 
n  a  cave  among  the  rocks.  It  had  a  plumage  white  as 
rings  much  larger  than  those  of  the  swan,  and  its  voice  in 
t  language  was  the  sweetest  music.  The  good  spirit  had 
bo  teach  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  wisdom  and  goodness  and  as 
lian  divinity  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  In 
times  it  had  frequently  been  seen,  but  alarmed  at  the 
^  of  Fort  Armstrong  and  the  wickedness  of  the  white  men, 
d  its  snowy  pinions  and  was  seen  no  more. 
Rrhite-washed  walls  of  the  fort  loomed  up  from  the  high 
t  the  lower  extremity  of  the  island,  giving  to  the  fortress 
eaitinco  of  an  enchanted  castle  when  seen  from  a  distance 
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in  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  From  its  towers  could 
be  seen  the  blue  hills,  which  rising  by  a  gentle  acclivity  from  the 
river  follow  its  meandering  course  and  bound  the  valley  through 
which  it  flows.  The  valley  is  several  miles  in  width,  and  at  that 
time  was  interspersed  with  groves  of  timber,  which  gave  it  a  ver- 
nal sweetness  and  beauty  rarely  equalled.  Bock  river  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance,  forcing  its  pure  waters  over  a  rocky  rapid 
into  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  for- 
mer was  the  site  of  the  Sac  village,  and  directly  opposite,  on  the 
.  west  bank  of  the  latter,  that  of  the  Foxes,  which  time  had  con- 
secrated as  the  Jerusalem  of  these  tribes,  s^o  other  locality  could 
have  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Black  Hawk  so  many  painful 
memories.  Here  he  had  gamboled  away  his  youth  in  its  wooded 
haunts ;  for  half  a  century  it  had  witnessed  his  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  now  it  was  to  become  the  scene  of  his  submission  to  a 
bated  rival. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival.  Major  Garland  sent  out  runners 
to  summon  the  neighboring  Indians  to  meet  him  in  counciL  Keo- 
kuk and  his  bnives  had  been  out  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  and  were  about 
20  miles  below  on  their  way  to  the  fort  in  anticipation  of  meeting 
the  captives.  He  informed  the  messengers  that  he  would  be  at 
Bock  Island  at  noon  the  following  day,  and  accordingly,  at  the 
appohited  time  his  fleet  was  seen  ascending  the  river,  the  wild 
songs  and  shouts  of  his  men  echoing  from  shore  to  shore.  A  large 
craft,  covered  with  a  spacious  canopy  and  bearing  the  American 
flag,  moved  in  the  van,  carrying  Keokuk  and  his  three  wives. 
About  20  more  canoes  in  the  rear,  each  containing  several  war- 
riors, completed  the  imposing  pageant  which  gallantly  moved 
over  the  still  waters.  After  ascendJng  the  stream  some  distance 
above  the  foi*t  and  returning,  a  landing  w^as  eftected  on  the  east- 
em  bank  opi>osite  the  encampment  of  Black  Hawk,  where  the 
warriors  spent  several  hours  in  painting  their  faces  and  equiping 
themselves  with  implements  of  war.  These  i>reparations  being 
completed,  the  party  ])assed  directly  across  the  river,  and  Keokuk 
landing  first  turned  to  his  warriors  and  said:  '-The  Great  Spirit 
has  sent  our  brother  back  to  us.  let  us  shake  hands  with  him  in 
friendship.  Then  fully  armed  lie  slowly  approached  and  saluted 
Black  Hawk,  who  was  leaning  on  his  stafi;'  in  front  of  his  lodge. 
His  followers,  in  like  manner,  having  taken  the  old  man  by  tiie 
hand,  the  i)ipe  was  introduced,  and  after  an  hour  of  pleasant  civ- 
ilties,  Keokuk  and  his  braves  arose  and  took  leave  of  the  captives, 
promising  to  see  them  again  at  the  council.  The  fort  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  fitted  up  for  this  puri>ose.  A  grand  convocation  of 
Indians  assembled  the  next  day  to  witness  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Keokuk  and  100  war- 
riors proceeded  to  the  fort  and  were  shown  seats  in  the  coun- 
cil rooms.  Not  long  after  the  captives  made  their  appearance,  and 
as  they  entered  the  room  the  chiefs  who  had  preceded  them  gave 
them  a  cordial  greeting.  Black  Hawk  and  his  son,  who  had  pre- 
viously objected  to  the  council  as  unnecessary  and  painful  to  their 
feelings,  seemed  much  dejected.  In  the  midst  of  the  profound 
silence,  which  for  a  time  prevaile<l  in  the  hall,  Major  Garland  arose 
and  said  to  the  assembled  chiefs  that  he  was  much  pleased  at  the 
fraternal  feeling  which  they  had  extended  to  the  prisoners  since 
their  arrival,  and  he  trusted  that  this  would  continue,  and  there 
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ter  they  would  dwell  together  in  harmony  and  peace.  He  tlien 
naed  a  letter  from  the  President  to  be  read,  admonishing  the 
iplives  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  their  neighbors,  to  hunt  and 
ipport  tlieir  families,  and  threatening  the  severest  penalties  if 
ley  again  disturbed  the  frontiers.  Keoknk  replied:  ^^We  re- 
eive  our  brothers  in  friendship.  Onr  hearts  are  good  towanls 
Mm.  They  have  listened  to  bad  counsel ;  now  their  ears  are 
losed.  I  give  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they  shake  it  they  shake 
be  hands  of  all.  I  will  shake  hands  with  them  and  then  I  am 
lone.'' 

Mnjor  (terlimd,  to  be  more  explicit,  again  arose  and  stated  that 
t  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  two  bands  of  the  Saca 
Hid  Foxes  must  now  be  merged  into  one;  that  Black  Hawk  must 
iflten  to  the  council  of  Keokuk,  and  that  the  President  would 
Hereafter  recognise  the  latter  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation. 
^Vhen  Black  Hawk  understood  that  he  was  required  to  conform  to 
tlie  advice  of  his  rival,  he  became  deeply  agitated  and  his  excited 
pmons  burst  forth  with  uncontrollable  violence.  With  intense  in- 
dignation of  countenance  and  the  vehemence  which  characterizes 
tbe  savage  when  roused  to  action,  as  soon  as  he  could  control  his 
feelings  sufficient  to  articulate,  he  exclaimed :  ^^  I  am  a  man;  I  will 
iiot  conform  to  the  counsel  of  any  one.  I  will  act  for  myself;  no 
one  shall  govern  me.  I  am  old ;  my  hair  is  gray.  I  once  gave 
counsel  to  my  young  men ;  am  I  now  to  conform  to  others  f  1  will 
Mon  go  the  Great  Spirit  where  I  shall  be  at  rest.  What  I  said  to 
our  great  father  in  Washington  I  say  again.  I  will  always  listen 
^0  him.  I  am  done."  Keokuk  apologized  for  his  indiscretion,  say- 
Qg:  *^  Our  brother  who  has  come  to  us  has  spoken,  bnt  he  did  it 
^  wrath ;  his  tongue  was  double  and  his  words  were  not  like  a 
^  He  knew  they  were  bad.  He  trembled  like  the  oak  whose 
>otB  have  been  wasted  by  many  rains.  He  is  old  ^  what  he  said 
it  OS  forget.  He  says  he  did  not  mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgot- 
Hi.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  said  are  his  own  woids." 
Major  Garland  now  informed  the  humbled  chieftain  that  he  was 
btisiied  that  his  conduct  in  the  future  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
sople  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
ight  now  consider  themselves  at  liberty.  Tlie  council  then  ad- 
unied,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  Indians  crossed  tlie  Mis- 
^ippi  and  dispersed  to  their  respective  homes  in  the  forest 
A  violent  war  having  subsequently  broken  out  between  the 
ics  and  Foxes  and  Sioux,  in  the  autumn  of  1837  Black  Hawk 
rain  visited  Washington  with  a  deputation  of  chiefs  who  had 
$en  invited  thither  by  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
eir  difficulties.  After  their  return  he  settled  in  what  is  now  Lee 
unty,  Iowa,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1838 
)  moved  his  family  to  the  Des  Moines,  and  built  him  a  dwelling 
tfir  the  village  of  his  tribe,  20  miles  alK)ve  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
e  furnished  his  new  wigwam  after  the  manner  of  the  whites,  cul- 
(rated  a  few  acres  in  com,  melons  and  other  vegetables,  and 
lien  visited  by  the  Americans  entertained  them  with  true  Indian 
ispitality.  The  following  autumn  he  visited  an  Indian  trader, 
lar  Burlington,  and  as  the  result  of  exposure,  on  his  return  he 
ntracted  a  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  His  countrymen 
th  the  reverential  respect  which  they  had  for  the  dead,  assem- 
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bled  to  bury  tlie  mortal  remains  of  their  departed  chief.  The 
body  dressed  in  a  uniform  which  had  been  presented  to  him  in  one 
of  his  eastern  tours  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  bom  to  its  last 
resting  place  by  four  of  his  warriors.  The  grave  was  an  excavation 
6  feet  deep,  and  into  this  the  body  was  deposited  in  an  upright  i>08- 
ture,  with  the  right  hand  resting  on  a  cane  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Henry  Clay.  A  mound  several  feet  high  was 
thrown  up  over  the  grave,  at  the  head  of  which  w^as  planted  a 
staff  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  foot  a  post 
on  which  was  carved  in  Indian  characters,  the  age  of  the  deceased. 
Those  in  attendance  at  the  funeral  expressed  tbeir  sorrow  after 
the  usual  manner  of  the  tril>e,  by  shaking  hands  and  uttering 
prayers  that  the  spirit  of  the  chief  might  have  a  safe  entrance 
into  the  land  prex)ared  for  the  reception  of  souls. 

Thus,  after  an  adventurous  and  sliifting  life  of  72  years,  Black 
Hawk  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  banner  of  war  fell  nerve- 
less from  his  grasp ;  his  voice  at  the  council  fire  was  heard  no 
more,  and  his  restless  ambition  was  stilled  in  the  sleep  of  death. 
While  the  rustling  October  leaves,  moved  by  the  sighing  winds, 
chanted  a  requiem  over  his  ashes,  the  liberated  shade  sped  to 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  setting  sun^  which,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  theology,  only  the  good  and  the  brave  are  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  his  race  excelled  Black  Hawk  in  humanity 
and  love  of  country.  He  always  repelled  with  indignation  the 
charge  that  he  murdered  women  and  children,  or  mistreated  his 
prisoners.  His  patriotism  is  seen  in  the  last  speech  he  ever  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  Americans,  who  had  driven  him  from  the 
ancestral  seat  of  his  tribe:  ''Rock  river  was  a  beautiful  country. 
I  like  my  towns,  my  cornfields,  and  the  home  of  my  people.  I 
fought  tor  it ;  it  is  now  yours ;  it  will  produce  you  good  crops.'^ 
These  sentiments  were  not  only  creditable  to  the  heart  of  the 
speaker,  but  essential  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  motives 
in  contesthig  the  removal  of  his  people  from  their  native  land. 
In  his  domestic  relations,  he  was  kind  and  efi'ectionate,  and  unlike 
other  chiefs,  never  had  but  one  wife.*  After  his  campaign  in  the 
British  army,  his  first  act  was  to  visit  his  family.  ''1  have 
started,"  says  he,  "to  visit  my  wife  and  children.  I  found  them 
well,  and  my  boys  growing  finely.  It  is  not  customary  for  us  to 
say  much  about  our  women,  as  they  generally  perform  their  part 
cheerfully,  and  never  interfere  with  the  business  belonging  to  the 
men.  This  is  the  only  wife  I  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have;  she  is  a 
good  woman,  and  teaches  my  boys  to  be  brave."  In  his  private 
relations  his  integrity  was  not  questioneil,  and  when  in  a  public 
ca[)acity  he    disregarded  treaties,  he  was  actuated  rather    by 

*It  l8  said,  however,  upon  good  authority,  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  bis  vow  of 
exclusive  devotion  to  one  wife  had  well  nigh  been  broken.  While  visiting  a  resnec- 
ttible  frontier  settler,  many  years  since,  he  Decame  pleased  with  the  comely  daughter 
of  his  host,  and  having  seriously  contemplated  the  matter,  decided  in  lavor  ol  the 
expediency  of  adding  the  pale-faced  beauty  to  the  domestic  circle  of  his  wigwam .  He 
accordingly  expressed  his  wishes  to  the  father  of  the  young  lady,  and  proffered  to 
give  him  a  horse  in  exchange  for  his  daughter,  but  to  his  surprise,  the  offer  was  <leclin* 
ed.  Some  days  afterward,  he  returned  and  tendered  two  fine  hors<  s,  but  still  the 
father  refused  to  make  the  arrangement.  The  old  chiers  love  for  the  young  lady, 
growing  stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  difl9culty  of  gaining  her  father's  consent,  sub- 
sequently he  offered  six  horses  for  her,  but  even  this  munificent  price  was  rejecte.i  by 
the  mercenary  father.  Black  Hawk  now  gave  up  the  negotiation,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  high  value  which  the  white  men  placed  upon  their  daughters 
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;  which  he  had  suffered,  than  want  of  respect  for  his  obliga- 
A  dispassionate  view  of  the  war  and  its  causes,  will  show 
B  had  grievances,  and  when  it  was  impossible  to  redress 
n  a  i>eaoeable  manner,  appealed  to  arms  as  the  only  arbi- 
It 


Chapter  XXXYL 
1834-183S— ADMINISTRATION  OF   GOVITRNOR  DUNCAN. 

The  Campaign — Life  and  Character  of  Duncan — ^fore  State  Banks 
and  what  became  of  them — Slavery  Agitation  by  Lovqoy — His 
Death. 


At  the  general  election  of  August  1834,  Joseph  Duncan  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State.  His  principal  opponent  was  ex- 
Lieut.  Giov.  Kinney,  who  was  again  an  aspirant  for  gubernatorial 
honors.  Duncan  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority:  17,330  votes 
to  Kinney's  10,224 ;  Robert  McLaughlin  received  4,320  and  James 
Adams  887  votes  for  the  same  office.  The  candidates  for  lieutenant- 
governor  were  Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  who  received  13,795  votes; 
James  Evans,  8,009 ;  William  B.  Archer,  8,573,  and  Samuel  Web- 
ster, 69. 

Gov.  Duncan  was  born  at  Paris,  Kentucky,  February  23d,  1794. 
We  have  already  noted  his  services  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  Col. 
Croghan  at  Fort  Stephenson,  when  he  was  yet  quite  young.  In 
Illinois  he  first  appeared  in  a  public  capacity  as  major-general  of 
the  militia,  a  position  which  his  military  fame  procured  him.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a  State  senator  from  Jackson  county,  and  is 
honorably  mentioned  for  introducing  the  first  bill  providing  for  a 
free  school  system.  In  1826,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gained  great 
eclat  by  beating  Daniel  P.  Cook  for  Congress,  when  in  previous 
contests  with  the  latter,  such  men  as  John  Mc'Lean,  Elias  K. 
Kane,  and  Gov.  Bond  htid  met  with  disaster.  From  that  time 
down  to  his  election  as  governor,  Duncan  retained  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress. The  first  and  bloodless  year  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Reynolds  brigadier-general  of  the  volun- 
unteers,  and  conducted  his  brigade  to  Rock  Island.  Duncan  was 
a  man  of  limited  education,  but  with  naturally  fine  abilities  he 
profited  greatly  by  his  various  public  services,  and  gathered  a  store 
of  knowledge  regarding  public  affairs  which  served  him  a  ready 
purpose.  He  possessed  a  clear  judgement,  decision,  confidence  in 
himself  and  moral  courage  to  carry  out  his  convictions  of  right. 
In  his  deportment  he  was  well  adapted  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
the  people.  His  intercourse  with  them  was  affable,  courteous  and 
dignified.  He  inspired  confidence  and  attached  to  himself  un- 
swerving friends.* 

During  the  gubernatorial  campaign  Duncan  was  absent  in  Wash- 
ington attending  congress,  and  did  not  personally  participate  in 

*Hl8  portrait  at  the  Governor's  mansion  presents  him  with  swarthy  oomplexloo,  high 
cheek  bones,  broad  forehead,  piercing  black  eyes  and  straight  black  hair. 
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it,  but  addressed  circulars  to  his  constituents.  His  election  was 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  bis  absence,  because  his  estrang- 
meut  from  Jackson — erst  hia  political  idol — and  the  Democracy, 
largely  in  ascendency  in  the  State,  was  really  comi)lete ;  but  while 
his  defection  was  well  known  to  his  Whig  friends,  and  also  to 
the  leading  Jackson  men  of  this  State,  the  latter  were  unable  to 
carrj'  couAiction  of  the  fact  to  the  masses.  The  dissemination  of 
public  events  was  not  then  facilitated  by  means  of  the  telegraph 
and  press,  as  now.  President  Jackson  had  crushed  the  U.  S.  Bank 
with  an  arbitrary  if  not  tyranical  hand ;  he  ha<l  vetoed  bills  con- 
taining appropriations  for  improving  the  channel  of  the  great 
Wabash  river  and  for  the  harbor  at  Chicago.  These  were  West- 
ern measures  which  Duncan  had  greatly  at  heart,  and  hence  he 
refused  to  longer  follow  the  dictatorial  course  of  the  "  Military 
Chieftain.^  His  personal  admiration  of  the  old  hero  was  changed 
to  hatred  of  his  acts.  This  course,  so  far  as  his  political  for- 
tune was  concerned,  was  an  error ;  but  no  one  could  say  that 
the  step  thus  taken  was  not  sincere.  He  had  prefennent  to  gain 
by  remaining  attached  to  the  dominant  party,  and  nothing  but 
disappointment  to  look  forward  to  in  breaking  with  it.  He  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin  in  politics,  and  was  charged  with  in- 
consistency and  betrayal  of  his  former  supporters.* 

These  will  ever  be  the  the  fossilized  views  of  men  regarding 
party  ties  or  affiliations.  Under  such  circumstances  no  concession 
is  made  by  old  party  associates  for  the  changed  condition  of  the 
times ;  for  the  death  of  former  issues  or  the  obtrusion  of  live  ones, 
unencountered  in  past  strifes.  !No  leniency  for  new  public  ques- 
tions is  extended  between  violent  partizans  ;  every  man  is  guaged 
by  a  party  standard,  irrespective  of  the  principles  he  advocates. 
Duncan  stood  bravely  to  his  new  colors  and  never  regretted,  it  is 
Haid,  his  change,  made  upon  careful  and  candid  examination  of  the 
Jackson  measures. 

In  his  inaugural  message,  which  was  largely  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  national  politics,  Duncan  threw  off  the  mask  and  took 
a  bold  stand  against  the  course  of  the  President.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  defection,  and  the  fact  of  a  large  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture being  opposed  to  him,  his  recommendations  relating  to  State 
affairs  were  most  fully  seconded  and  carried  out.  The  laying  out 
of  public  highways  while  the  State  was  unsettled  and  they  could 
be  made  straight  between  most  of  the  important  points  with  little 
expense  or  difficulty,  as  urged  by  him,  was  responded  to  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  not  only  giving  authority  to  county  commis- 
sioners for  these  puiposes,  but  by  granting  42  State  roads  be- 
sides, and  at  the  special  session  of  the  year  following  40  more 
were  added.  Equally  liberal  were  they  with  reference  to  the  canal 
and  charters  for  railroads. 

To  the  subject  of  banking  he  called  attention  as  follows: 
"  Banks  may  be  made  exceedingly  useful  in  society,  not  only  by 
affording  an  opi)ortunity  to  the  widow,  the  orphan  and  aged,  who 
possess  capitai  without  the  capacity  of  employing  it  in  ordinary 

*  Tt  Is  related  that  an  old  constituent  rebuked  blm  as  follows :  **Now  Gov.  Duncan^ 
we  Jackson  men  took  you  up  when  you  was  poor  and  friendless ;  we  put  you  in  hlgb 
olBce  and  enabled  you  to  make  a  fortune,  and  for  ail  this  you  have  deserted  us  and 
gone  CO  the  Adams  men .  Tou  was  like  a  poor  colt ;  we  caught  you  up  out  of  a  thicketv 
red  you  on  the  best,  combed  the  burrs  out  of  your  mane  and  tail,  and  made  a  fine  horse 
of  you  :  and  now  you  have  strayed  away  from  your  owners."— Ford'a  History. 

27 
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business,  to  invest  it  in  such  stocks;  but  by  its  use  the  young  and 
enteiprising  mechanic,  merchant  and  tradesman  may  be  enabled 
more  successfully  to  carry  on  his  business  and  improve  the  coun- 
try." 

To  this  the  willing  Legislature,  taking  no  lesson  of  the  disas- 
trous past,  also  responded  by  chartering  a  new  State  bank  with  a 
capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  privilege  to  increase  its  stock 
$1,000,000  more.  Six  branches  were  authorized ;  and  the  old  ter- 
ritorial Bank  of  Illinois^  at  Shawneetown,  which  had  suspended 
business  for  upwards  of  12  years,  was  revived  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  In  lieu  of  all  taxes  whatsoever,  the  State  bank  was 
to  pay  i  of  1  per  cent,  on  capital  actually  paid  in. 

The  legislature  was  not  elected  with  reference  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  bank.  It  was  not  dreamed  of  by  the  people,  who  with  much 
unanimity  were  averse  to  local  banks,  since  the  signal  failure  of 
the  bank  of  1821,  the  winding  up  of  which,  at  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
State,  had  but  four  years  before  been  provided  for  by  the  unpopu- 
lar Wiggins'  loan.  The  chartering  of  these  banks  was  the  open- 
ing of  a  Pandora's  box  out  of  which  rushed  that  multitude  of 
evil  legislation  which  followed  with  a  prompt  step  in  the  next  few 
3'ears,  and  which  overwhelmed  the  State  with  debt  and  almost 
financial  ruin.  President  Jackson  had  vetoed  the  bill  to  re-char- 
ter the  U.  S.  Bank,  which  he  regarded  as  "  a  permanent  election- 
eering machine."  Its  old  charter  was  about  to  expire  and  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  currency  was  dreaded;  to  meet  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  had  encouraged  the  State  and  local 
banks  liberally."  This  afforded  to  Democrats  the  pretext  that  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  while  he  opposed  a  concern  of  such  magnitude  and 
"  electioneering  influence"  as  the  U.  S.  bank,  was  really  in  favor  of 
multiplying  local  banks.  But  the  bank  party  was  not  without 
other  arts  and  plots  to  pass  this  measure.  Every  string  of  the 
human  heart  was  played  upon.  A  bitter  feeling  existed  among 
the  people  in  some  portions  of  the  State  towanl  non-resident  laud 
owners,  who  held  their  lauds  at  exhorbitant  prices,  while  every 
ijuprovement  made  in  the  vicinity  added  to  their  value. 

The  desire  was  to  burden  these  lands  with  taxes  and  force  them 
into  the  market  at  purchasable  prices.  The  vote  of  an  honorable 
senator,  violently  opposed  to  banks  from  principle,  was  obtained 
in  consideration  of  the  passage  of  a  law  to  levy  a  tax  for  road 
purposes,  in  the  militaiy^  tract,  where  the  great  body  of  non-resi- 
dent lands  was  located.*  In  the  house,  where  the  bank  bill 
passed  by  a  bare  majority — 27  yeas  to  26  nays — a  vote  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  a  member  opposed,  in  considemtion  of 
his  election  to  the  oflSce  of  State's  attorney.*  Thus,  says  Gov. 
Ford,  the  making  of  a  State's  attorney  made  a  State  bank,  and  it 

*[NoTE  —The  feelinflr  of  hostility  toward  non-residonts  found  vent  also,  it  Is  said,  in 
trespasses  upon  their  lands  for  timber,  which  was  taken  as  if  common  property.  The 
agents  of  the  owners  <tbe  most  unpopular  men  of  the  country)  found  no  redress  in  the 
law,  boc'iuse  with  witnesses,  jurors,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  oourt  all  on  the  same  side, 
the  blind.foJdedfiroddess  of  Justice,  in  these  cases  blinded  with  prejudice,  was  of  course 
with  them.  In  this  strait  the  distant  land  owners  adopted  the  missionary  plan,  and 
souiirbt  to  eradicate  the  sinof  timber  thieving,  and  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple, throug'h  the  gentle  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  for  which  purpose  preachers  were 
sent  out.  the  country  divided  into  circuits  and  duly  assigned  But  the  inhabitants  were 
incorrigible,  their  feelings  obdurate,  and  if  they  did  not  reject  the  gospel,  they  never- 
theless continued  to  take  the  timber.  To  the  land  owners  the  gospel  proved  as  Ineffec- 
tual a  protection  as  the  law.  — Fo**d*s  Hist.] 

fThe  Journal  shows  that  our  late  lieutenant  governor,  John  Dougherty,  was  ebowB 
to  that  offloo  on  the  following  day. 
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may  be  added,  the  bank  was  the  incipient  measure  which  led 
to  others*  and  Drought  unnumbered  woes  upon  the  i)eox>le  of  the 
State.    The  banks  were  not  originally  party  measures. 

One  million  four  hundreii  tliousand  dollars  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  State  bank  were  to  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  and  $100,- 
000  were  reserved  for  the  State  to  take  in  such  amounts  as  the 
legislature  should  at  any  time  deem  proper.  Shares  were  $100 
each.  The  bank  had  the  usual  i)ower  to  receive  deposit*,  deal  in 
bill«,  gold,  and  silver,  etc.,  but  was  prohibited  from  dealing  in  real 
estate  or  personal  property,  other  than  to  dispose  of  such  as  it 
might  be  compellecl  to  buy  or  bid  in  at  sales  upon  judgments. 
But  it  had  power  to  borrow  a  million  dollars  to  loan  out  on  real 
estate  mortgagee  for  five  years.  This  provision  was  to  conciliate 
farmers,  and  extend  to  them  long  time  accommodations.  The 
principal  bank  was  located  at  Springfield,  with  a  branch  at  Van- 
dalia;  other  branches  might  be  established  and  discontinued  as 
the  ofBcers  should  determine.  Business  was  not  to  be  commenced 
until  $000,^000  was  paid  in  in  specie.  Commissioners  to  open  sub- 
scription books  for  the  capital  stock,  were  appointed  all  over  the 
State.  Nine  directors,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  chosen  president, 
irere  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  cori>oration.  The  circulation 
"was  not  to  exceied  two  and  a  half  times  the  paid  up  capital  stock. 
'So  bills  were  to  be  issued  of  a  less  denomination  than  $5.  If  the 
"bank  refused  to  redeem  for  ten  days  after  demand,  it  was  to  l>e 
closed  and  wound  up.  Such  were  some  of  the  provisions  of  its 
charter,  which,  rightly  carried  out-,  were  not  so  bad. 

The  stock  was  eagerly  taken,  the  subscriptions  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  the  charter.    Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the 
baok  act,  Thomas  Mather,  of  Kaskaskia,  John  Tillson,  of  Hillsboro, 
Samuel  Wiggins,  of  Cincinnati,  T.  W.  Smith,  associate  judge  of  the 
mpreme  court,  and  Gknlfrey,  Gilman  &  Co.,  of  Alton,  negotiated 
or  large  sums  of  money  in  the  east  to  invest  in  the  stock.    The 
barter  provided  for  the  opening  of  the  books  in  this  State  for  20 
ays  before  elsewhere,  and  to  guard  against  undue  influence  from 
.rge  stockholders,  as  their  number  of  shares  increased,  it  propor- 
>nately  lessened  their  votes  for  directors.    To  preserve  the  full 
»te  of  the  stocks,  therefore,  it  became  desirable  to  obtain  small 
hscriptions  by  citizens  of  this  State,  while  they  had  the  exclusive 
portnnity.    With  the  view  to  engross  enough  stock  to  direct  the 
ik,  these  parties  procured,  through  numberless  agents  scattered 
\T  the  State,  powers  of  attorney,  from  any  person  disposed  to 
ice  them,  emi>owering  them   respectively  to  subscribe  bank 
fk  for  them  and  to  absolutely  manage  it  subsequently.    Thus 
«  were  many  thousands  of  such  subscriptions  made  by  persons 
m  it  never  cost  a  (5ent  to  own  bank  stock,  and  who  remained, 
aps^  ignorant  of  the  fact  they  ever  were  bankers.    The  stock 
ip  to  a  premium  of  13  per  centum  above  par  value.* 
\ien  the  commissioners  convened  to  award  the  stock,  it  was 
d  that  subscriptions  made  for  residents  should  have  prece- 
over  those  of  non-residents,  and  that  holders  of  proxies  be 
tHl  to  make  oath  as  to  the  actual  residence  of  the  principals. 
Tipoposition  was  supported  by  Judge  T.  W.  Smith,  between 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  parties  named  upon 
)er,  the  contest  for  the  control  of  the  institution  obtained. 

ii*S  Messave,  1886  "^ 
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It  is  said  that  be,  of  iinpeacliment  fame,  was  prepared  to  take 
such  oath,  and  that  he  had  in  good  faith  paid  for  all  his  proxies 
out  of  his  own  money;  but  the  otliers  could  not  thus  swear.  The 
resohition  therefore  did  not  prevail;  and  Mather,  Tillson,  Gotlfrey, 
Gilman  &  (Jo.,  and  Wiggins  united  against  Smith,  controlled  the 
bank,  and  elected  a  directory  in  their  interest,  with  Mather  as  the 
president.  The  bank  was  in  Whig  control — just  enough  demo- 
crats were  chosen  as  directors  to  give  a  semblance  of  fairness  to 
the  proceedings. 

At  that  time  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
including  that  of  the  lead  mines  of  Illinois,  was  controlled  by  St. 
Louis.  The  ambition  prevailed  to  build  up  Alton,  within  our 
own  State,  as  the  commercial  rival  of  St.  Louis.  Alton,  in  1834, 
had  been  elected  as  the  seat  of  government  after  the  20  years 
limitation  at  Yandalia  should  expire;  but  this  honor  she  now 
readily  yielded  in  consideration  of  becoming  the  great  emi)orium 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Alton  interest  in  the  new 
bank  was  so  large  that,  without  a  combination  of  all  the  residue 
of  the  stock,  it  possessed  a  controlling  influence.  The  bank 
therefore  loaned  its  aid  to  the  building  up  of  Alton,  and  to  the 
diversion  of  the  trade  of  the  west  to  it.  Godfrey,  Gilman  &  Co., 
merchants,  were  accommodated  to  the  amount  of  $800,000  to  con- 
trol and  divert  to  Alton  the  immense  leail  trade  of  the  mines  od 
Fever  river.  The  price  of  that  commodity  advanced  directly  50 
to  75  per  cent.,  by  reason  of  local  competition  alone.  To  exclude 
further  competition  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  prodi- 
gally invested  in  mines  and  smelting  establishments.  The  agent 
of  the  firm  did  not  stop  with  this,  but  as  if  furnished  with  the 
pui-se  of  Fortunatus,  recklessly  extended  his  investments  to  Galena 
lots,  which  under  the  enchantment  advanced  in  a  short  time,  it  is 
said,  2000  per  cent.  But  this  lavish  enterprise  to  secure  the  lead 
trade  for  Alton  failed  to  have  a  corresponding  eft'ect  upon  eastern 
markets.  After  holding  the  lead  a  long  time  in  store  in  the  east 
for  an  advance,  sale  had  finally  to  be  made  under  accumulated 
charges  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  To  Stone,  Manning  &  Co.,  of 
Alton,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  advanced  to  operate 
in  produce;  and  Sloo  &  Co.  received  accommodations  for  like  pur- 
poses, all  proving  equally  disastrous.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
bank  lost  by  the  Alton  operations  $1,000,000 ;  but  these  reverses 
were  not  generally  known. 

The  legislature  was  convened  in  extraordinary  session,  Dec.  7, 
1835,  and  sat  till  Jan.  18th,  following.  In  his  message,  among 
other  measures.  Gov.  Duncan  called  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  banks,  and  recommended  the  subscription,  by  the  State,  of  one 
million  dollars  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  the  bank  act, 
for  which  no  steps  had  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  president  and 
directors,  and  no  vested  right  had  yet  accnied  to  any  one.  His 
Excellency,  in  his  sanguine  expectations,  stated  that  by  so  doing 
the  State  treasury  would  realize  $300,000  in  premiums  on  the 
$1,000,000;  that  the  stock  of  the  bank  was  then  at  a  premium  of 
13  per  centum  and  that  it  would  speedily  rise  to  30.  The  legisla- 
ture did  not  fully  fall  in  with  his  extraordinary  expectations,  but 
by  act  of  Jan.  16,  1836,  the  $100,000  of  the  capital  stock  reserved 
for  the  State  was  authorized  to  be  sold;  additional  branches 
of  discount  and  deposit,  not  more  than  three,  were  also  authorized^ 
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and  50  days  in  addition  to  the  10  were  allowed  for  the  redemption 
of  notes.  These  provisions  were  not  to  take  effect  until  the  bank 
first  contracted  with  the  governor  to  redeem  the  Wi«fgin8'  loan. 
By  another  act  of  the  same  date,  the  bank  paper  was  authorized  to 
be  received  in  payment  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  college,  school 
and  seminary  debts. 

But  the  following  year  the  legislature  did  not  hesitate.  At  this 
session  were  authorized  all  thoseextravagant  measures  of  internal 
im[)rovement,  which  in  a  few  yearsentailed  upon  the  young  State  a 
debt  so  vast  as  nearly  to  bankrupt  it.  But  of  this  farther  along. 
By  iict  of  March  4,  1837,  the  capital  stock  of  the  State  bank  was  in- 
crciised  $2,000,000,  the  whole  to  be  subscribed  for  tlie  State  by 
the  fund  commissioners,  an  executive  body  of  the  intenial  im- 
provement system.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois, 
located  at  Shawneetowii,  was  in  like  manner  autliorized  to  be 
increased  $1,400,000,  $1,000,000  being  reserved  for  the  State,  and 
$400,000  for  private  subscription.  The  consent  of  the  banks 
was  first  to  be  obtained,  but  either  might  accei)t  the  State 
subscription,  to  the  amount  authorized.  In  subscribing,  the  State 
was  to  advance  the  same  per  centum — $5  a  share — as  originally 
paid  by  private  stockholders.  The  fund  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  sell  the  State's  certificate  of  stock,  and  to  use  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  lands,  as 
money  might  be  needed  from  time  to  time  for  subscriptions.  Five 
additional  directors  for  the  Stiite  bank  were  also  provided,  on  be- 
half of  the  State^  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature,  which  still  left 
a  majority  to  private  stockholders,  although  the  State  owned  a 
majority  of  the  stock  by.  exceeding  20  per  centum.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  Shawneetown  bank,  which  was  to  have  nine 
directors.  This  bank  was  also  authorized  to  establish  three 
branches,  one  at  Jacksonville,  at  Alton  and  at  Lawrenceville, 
with  ea/Ch  such  amount  of  capital  as  the  mother  bank  could  safely 
supply.  The  banks  were  designated  as  the  places  of  deposit  of 
all  the  public  revenues,  and  tlie  moneys  borrowed  by  the  fund 
commissioners  to  cany  on  the  internal  improvements  of  the  State. 
They  were  to  render  quarterly  statements  of  their  financial  condi- 
tion to  the  commissioners,  and  the  legislature  might  institute  such 
examinations  into  their  affairs,  from  time  to  time,  as  might  be 
deemed  requisite.  No  charges  for  disbursements  were  to  be  made 
by  the  State  banks.  The  dividends  accruing  upon  the  State's 
stock,  were  first  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
loans;  and  the  premium  from  State  bonds,  fondly  expected  to  be 
at  least  10  per  centum,  was  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  held  inviola- 
ble for  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  effected  to  carry  on  the 
internal  improvements.  Many  were  the  ingenious  arguments, 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  first  $1,500,000  had  with  great 
avidity  been  taken  in  the  spring  of  18<^5 — the  premium  rising  to 
13  per  centum — that  the  present  stock  would  readily  command  ten 
per  centum,  and  that  the  State's  bank  stock  would  yield  a  suffi- 
cient dividend  to  pay  all  interest  on  the  bank  bonds  and  leave  a 
margin  besides.  When  the  State  bonds  were  exposed  in  market 
by  the  commissioners,  it  was  found  that  they  would  not  only  not 
bring  a  premium,  but  could  not  be  negotiated  even  at  par.  In  this 
strait  the  banks  themselves  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  rather  than  the 
scheme  should  fail,  took  the  bonds  at  par^  amounting  to  $2,065,000. 
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The  Sliawiieetown  bank  effected  a  sale  of  its  share  ($900,000),  but 
the  balauce  $1,765,000  takeu  by  the  State  bank,  was  not  di8i)osed 
of;  they  however  served  the  purpose  of  a  capital  for  the  baiik,  and 
its  business  was  amplified  correspondingly. 

The  banks,  throughout  their  career,  met  with  persistent  opposi- 
tion from  influential  party  managers.  This  was  greatly  augmen- 
ted by  the  fact  that  their  officers,  the  president,  cashiers,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  directors,  were  whigs,  which  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  democrats,  causing  them  to  charge  that  the  banks 
were  political  concerns,  operated  for  the  advancement  of  party 
affairs.  Jackson's  expression  respecting  the  United  States  bank 
— that  it  was  a  "gigantic  electioneering  machine" — was  not  forgot- 
ton.  Judge  T.  W.  Smith,  who  had  drafted  the  charter  of  the  State 
bank,  and  worked  earnestly  with  democrats  for  its  passage  in  the 
legislature,  had  ever  since  his  defeat  for  its  control,  animated  by 
that  spirit  which  if  it  cannot  rule  is  bent  upon  ruin,  made  war  up- 
on it,  and  now  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  its  charter  unconstitu- 
tional.   He  was  joined  by  many  other  sore  party  leaders. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  passed  at  the  preceding  session,  it  was 
provided  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  arising 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  &c.,  might  be  deposited  with  the 
ditt'erent  Slates.  The  bank  accordingly  solicited  the  treasury 
department  at  Washington  to  become  the  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys,  but  the  credit  of  the  State  had  been  stabbed  in  the 
back,  by  its  own  disax>pointed  citizens  furnishing  statements  so 
derogatory,  that  the  secretary  declined  the  request.  Among  the 
more  influential  opponents  of  the  banks  was  Judge  McRoberts, 
then  receiver  of  the  public  moneys  at  Danville.  Party  malice 
and  private  resentments  outweighed  the  public  good.  The  bills 
fell  below  par  and  from  that  time  steadily  depreciated.  The  notes 
of  the  bank  were  gathered  up  and  presented  for  specie  to  entei 
land.  Had  the  specie  been  re-deposited  by  the  government,  the 
relief  from  this  annoyance  would  have  been  very  great.  But 
this,  through  the  vengeful  machinations  of  disappointed  parti 
sans,  was  not  to  be.  The  bank,  to  retard  the  constant  ebb  of 
specie  from  its  vaults,  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  exchanging 
issues  between  the  respective  branches,  and  thus  throwing  theeir 
culation  as  far  from  the  place  of  redemption  as  possible. 

Hardly  were  the  banks  in  operation,  with  their  enormously 
augmented  capital  stocks,  when  the  disastrous  financial  rev^lsioi 
of  1837  occurred.  In  May  the  banks  of  Illinois  suspended  specie 
payments.  They  were  solvent,  but  the  drain  of  specie  at  thai 
time  could  not  be  borne.  The  charters  provided  that  if  redemp 
tion  in  specie  was  refused  for  60  days  together^  they  were  to  be 
come  foifeited  and  the  banks  should  go  into  liquidation.  The^ 
were  the  depositories  of  the  moneys  raised  by  the  sale  of  Stat< 
bonds;  of  the  State  rev^enue;  in  a  word  the  fiscal  agents  of  thi 
Stiite,  and  their  suspension  would  involve  the  State  and  all  iU 
splendid  scheme  of  internal  improvements  in  common  ruin.  Ii 
this  dilemna,  the  gov^enior  was  urged  by  the  canal  commissioners 
to  convene  the  legislature  to  legalize  an  indefinite  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  the  banks.  A  special  session  was  called 
July  10th,  1837,  and  the  bank  suspensions  were  legalized.  But  to 
his  excellency's  urgent  appeal  to  repeal  the  pernicious  system  of 
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iutemal  improvemeuts  by  the  State,  and  remit  the  same  to  private 
enterprise  duly  encouraged,  the  legislature  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

Parties  in  Illinois  became  almost  divided  upon  the  subject  of 
the  banks.    Nearly  all  the  leading  democrats  opposed  them  and 
the  acts  legalizing  their  suspensions,  although  they  were  author- 
ized and  their  capital  stocks  were  increased  irrespective  of  party. 
The  whigs  were  called  bank- vassals  and  rag-ocracy,  and  charged 
to  be  bought  and  OAvned  by  British  gold.    The  bank  officers  were 
sarcastically-  denominated  rag-barons ;  and  the  money  was  called 
rags  and  printed  lies.    The  whigs  retorted  that  the  democrats 
w^ere  disloyal,  and  destructive  of  their  own  government ;  that  the 
banks  were  the  institution  of  the  State,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
currency  was  to  oppose  its  commerce  and  impede  its  growth  and 
development.    Although  parties  were  in  a  measure  divided  uiwii 
the  banks,  with  the  democrats  largely  in  the  majority,  this  was 
not  without  benefit  to  those  institutions.    It  gave  them  unswerv- 
ing friends.    Besides,  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  that 
day  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  whigs,  who  gave  currency  or  not  to 
the  money  as  they  pleased.    Partisan  zeal  led  them  to  profess 
that  the  banks  were  not  only  solvent,  but  that  they  were  unduly 
pursued,  and  that  the  opposition  to  them  was  nothing  but  absurd 
party  cry. 

When  the  suspensions  of  the  banks  was  legalized  again  in 
1839,  it  was  to  extend  until  the  end  of  the  next  general  or  special 
session  of  the  general  assembly.    The  legislature  for  1840-41  was 
convened  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion to  provide  means  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  due 
on  the  first  of  January  following.    The  influence  and  power  of  the 
l)auks  over  members  were  very  considerable.    The  democrats  now, 
liowever,  thought  that  their  time  of  triumph  had  arrived.    It  was 
l>y  them  contended,  that  that  portion  of  the.session  preceding  the 
'time  fixed  for  the  regular  session  to  begin,  constituted  a  special 
session,  and  if  the  suspension  was  not  further  extended,  the  banks 
would  be  compelled  to  resume  specie  payment  on  the  day  the 
regular  session  should  begin  or  forfeit  their  charters  and  stop 
"business.    Upon  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  whole 
constituted  but  one  session.     Much  party  animosity  was,  besides, 
:tnanifested  at  this  session.    The  fate  of  the  banks  seemed  to  hang 
upon  the  motion  i)ending  to  adjourn  the  first  part  of  the  session 
Mne  die.    It  was  perceived  that  the  motion  would  i)vevail.    To 
defeat  it  in  the  House,   the  whigs  now  essayed   to  break  the 
quorum.     But  the  doors  were  closed,  a  call  of  the  House  ordesed, 
and  the  sergeant  at  arms  sent  in  quest  of  the  absentees.    The 
whigs,   being  thus  cut  off  from  the  usual  avenues   of  retreat, 
bounded  i>ell  mell  out  of  the  windows,  but  without  avail — enough 
were  held  in  durance  to  make  a  quorum,  and  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment was  carried.    Among  the  members  of  the  House  we  find 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  notable  men  in  the  annals  of  Illin- 
ois :    John  J.  Hardin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Josiah  Francis,  &c.,  but 
whether  these  whigs  participated  in  the  window  escapade  is  not 
definitely  known.    The  session  was  the  first  in  Springfield,  and 
the  house  occupied  what  is  now  the  old  2nd  Presbyterian  church, 
north  of  the  new  edifice  occupied  b^^  the  legislature  in  1871. 

The  banks  were  now  thought  to  be  dea<l,  and  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  wind  up  their  affairs.   But  their  ene- 
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mies  reckoned  without  their  host.  The  splendid  triumph  of  the 
democrats  proved  a  barren  victory.  The  regular  session  began 
on  the  1st  Monday  in  December,  with  the  same  members,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  month  the  banks  obtained  not  only  a 
further  lease  of  life,  and  license  to  suspend  specie  payment,  but 
were  authorized  to  issue  one,  two,  and  three  dollar  bills  besides,  to 
effect  change — silver  having  been  driven  out  of  circulation  by  the 
depreciated  paper.  The  debtors  of  the  bank  were  again  allowed 
to  give  new  notes  by  paying  ten  per  cent  interest  on  their  indebt- 
edness. By  what  potency  these  additional  privileges  were  pro- 
cured must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  State  bank  was  the 
custodian  of  the  public  moneys  and  revenues  of  the  State,  as  it 
were,  a  substitute  for  the  treasury.  Auditor's  warrants,  at  a  dis- 
count of  50  per  cent,  were  drawn  upon  the  bank  and  paid  in  its 
currency,  worth  a  good  deid  more  than  the  warrants,  both  in  and 
outside  of  the  State.  All  the  State  officers,  inckiding  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  were  for  their  pay  in  the  power  of  the  bank, 
and  if  these  would  do  nothing  to  uphold  the  credit  of  that  insti- 
tution— their  own  creatine — the  honorable  gentlemen  might 
return  to  their  constituents  without  other  in  their  pockets  than 
auditor's  warrants !  This,  together  with  such  judicious  and  timely 
accommodations  to  impecunious  party  leaders  as  the  exigency 
dictated,  enabled  the  bank  to  render  the  glorious  democratic 
victory  barren  of  results. 

But  the  new  lease  of  power  did  not  last  long.  There  were  other 
influences  arising  fi-om  the  inevitable  laws  of  finance,  more  potent 
in  their  effects  than  acts  of  the  legislature.  When  money  is 
abundant  credit  is  extended  without  stint.  With  the  vast  system 
of  internal  improvements  and  the  large  circulation  of  the  banks, 
this  was  the  condition  of  Illinois.  The  people  were  largely  in  debt 
on  account  of  speculations  which  ijroved  delusions,  and  also  to 
the  merchants ;  the  la'tter  in  turn  had  received  either  accommoda- 
tions at  the  banks  or  owed  for  goods  abroad ;  contracts  matured 
but  nobody  paid.  The  State  revenues  being  inadequate  to  meet 
its  expenditures — the  people  averse  to  higher  taxation,  and  the 
legislators,  with  a  tender  regard  to  i>ersonal  consequences,  disin- 
clined to  impose  them — the  bank,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  legisla- 
ture, taxed  its  resources  to  redeem  the  outstanding  auditoi'^s 
warrants,  amounting  to  near  $300,000.  Its  bills  had  gradually 
declined  to  12  and  15  per  cent,  discount.  Kow  came  the  bank 
directors  themselves,  as  contractors  to  build  the  Northern  Cross 
railroad,  and  added  the  last  feather  to  the  camel's  back.  For  the 
building  of  the  railroad  they  were  to  receive  in  payment  canal 
bonds,  which  were  at  that  juncture  not  negotiable.  To  obtuin 
accommodations  from  the  banks,  these  directors  defeated  a  pro- 
posed order  against  expansion  during  the  suspension.*  Receiv- 
ing loans  for  themselves  to  carry  forwartl  the  public  works  on 
their  contracts,  they,  to  be  consistent,  voted  like  favors  to  others. 
The  credit  of  the  bank  was  put  to  its  utmost  tension.  Its  volume 
of  money,  further  swollen,  sank  to  a  lower  discount.  And  in 
Febuarj^  1842,  the  monster  institution,  with  a  circulation  exceed- 
ing $3,000,000,  snapped  its  thread  of  life  and  passed  into  dissolu- 
tion, spreading  devastation  upon  every  hand,  far  and  wide. 


•See  Gov.  Ford's  mistake  as  to  this  in  bis  History  of  nilnois,  223-4. 
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fc    The  Bank  of  Ulinois,  at  Shawueetown,  was  simUarly  involved. 

^"AJoiuied  to  the  State,  in  the  first  place,  $80,000  to  complete  the 

'Mv State  House  at  Springfield ;  early  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  upon 

tto  earnest  solicitation  of  Gov.  Carlin  and  his  engagement  to  de- 

Citas  a  pledge  $500,000  in  internal  improvement  bonds,  the 
k  advanced  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  $200,000. 
DieeoUateral  deposit  was,  however,  never  made  nor  the  sum  bor- 
nured  ever  repaid.  In  June  following,  with  a  circulation  of  some 
11,700,000,  it  also  collapsed.  The  people  were  left  destitute  of  an 
adequate  drcolating  medium,  and  were  not  supplied  until  the  or- 
diDary  processes  of  their  limited  commerce  brought  in  gold  and 
dver,  and  the  bills  of  solvent  banks  from  neighboring  States, 
which  was  tardy  enough,  there  being  but  little  emigration  to  Illi- 
nois at  that  time.  The  banks  and  the  State  had  been  partners 
in  speculation  and  they  were  now  partners  in  embarrassment. 
The  revenues  were  payable  in  the  notes  of  these  broken  banks: 
the  State  paid  no  interest  on  her  bonds,  of  which  the  banks  held 
akrge  amount,  and  they  were  worth  in  market  but  14  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Bat  the  old  firm  of  Banks  and  State  was  to  be  speedily  dissolved. 
By  act  of  January  24, 1843,*  to  "  diminish  the  State  debt  and  put 
the  State  Bank  into  liquidation,"  the  bank  was  given  4  years  to 
vind  ap  its  business,  but  it  was  required  to  go  into  immediate 
liqaidation  and  pay  out  all  it^  specie  pro  rata  to  its  bill  holders 
&Dd  depositors,  and  issue  to  them  certificates  of  indebtedness  for 
the  unpaid  balances;  $15,000  in  specie,  being  however  first  re- 
served   to    the  bank    to  pay  the  expenses  of   winding  up  its 
affiiirs.    The  new  certificates  were  to  be  registered  by  the  com- 
'nissioner  and  made  receivable  in  payment  of  any  debt  due  the 
hank,  or  for  the  re<lemption  of  lands  purchased  by  the  bank  under 
Bxecntion.    The  debtors  of  the  bank  u]>on  paying  instalments  of 
1-5  principal  and  interest,  were  authorized  to  execute  new  notes 
torn  time  to  time  for  their  indebtedness.    The  bank  was  to  deliver 
(rithin  five  days  to  the  Governor,  State  bonds,  scrip  and  other  evi- 
lences  of  debt  equal  to  $2,050,000,  he  to  surrender  to  the  bank  a 
ike  amount  of  State  Bank  stock,  $50,000  being  reserv^ed  for  the 
Inal  winding  up  of  the  uilairs  of  the  bank.    All  its  banking 
privileges,  other  than  those  necessary  to  wind  up  its  business,  were 
o  immciliately  cease ;  no  property  of  the  bank  was  to  be  sold  on 
ixecution  or  otherwise,  excei)t  for  two-thirds  of  its  appraised 
'alue.    The  bank  might  reserve  from  its  sale  such  real  estate  as 
t  deemed  proper.    Three  days  were  allowed  to  file  its  acceptance 
nth  the  Secretary  of  State.    It  was  a  very  favorable  act  for  the 
»ank  and  an  administration  measure  strongly  seconded  by  a  few 
eading  Democrats,  which  caused  it  to  jirevail,  as  we  shall  see. 

A  somewhat  similar  bill,  under  the  high  sounding  title  of  "An 
«t  to  reduce  the  public  debt  one  million  dollars  and  put  the  Bank 
f  Illinois  into  liquidation,''  passed  at  the  same  session,  in  relation 
o  the  Shawne^town  bank.  It  was  to  surrender  State  stocks  or  other 
labilities  ofthe  State  equal  on  their  faces  to  $1,000,000,  half  in  five 
lays  and  half  in  12  months,  when  the  governor  was  to  assign 
0  it  an  equivalent  of  State  Bank  stock.  The  (charter  of  the  Cairo 
lank  was  repealed.  By  these  iu^ts  the  immediate  extinguishment 
f  $2,206,000  was  provided.    But  these  acts  were  not  passed  with- 

*8ee  HouBe  Beports,  IB4S^  a(KM^ 
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out  considerable  opposition.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  many 
was  to  crush  the  banks,  to  which  all  the  woe  of  the  struggling 
country  was  ascribed,  with  one  fell  blow  by  a  direct  repeal  of  their 
charter,  which  they  had  frequently  forfeited,  however  it  might  in- 
volve the  best  interests  of  the  State  in  their  disaster. 

Prior  to  this,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  compromise  legislation 
and  the  surrender  by  the  State  of  her  bank  stock  in  exchange  for 
her  bonds,  after  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of.  Illinois  in  1842,  the 
whole  concern  was  purchased  as  a  speculation  by  a  company  of 
sharpers,  who  elected  themselves  its  oflicers.  Some  of  the  direc- 
tors then  secretly  borrowed  from  the  bank  $100,000  in  specie, 
which  was  transmitted  to  New  York  and  purchased  State  scrip 
and  $333,000  of  the  $804,000  of  interest  bonds  liypothecat4-d  with 
Macallister  and  Stebbins  in  1841  by  Fund  Commissioner  White- 
sides,  for  $261,500,  contrary*  to  law.  Under  the  law  these  bonds 
were  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring,  but  could  not  be  hy- 
pothecated, a«  the  recipients  well  knew.  The  favored  directors, 
by  connivance  of  the  board,  first  paid  the  specie  borrowed  from 
the  bank  with  $100,000  of  these  bonds,  which  cost  them  30  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Their  unpaid  stock  notes  were  similarly  discharged. 
A  member  of  the  legislature,  fierce  in  his  denunciation  of  bank 
corruption,  availed  himself  of  these  bonds  and  paid  a  $10,000 
note  to  the  bank.  After  the  bonds  and  scrip  had  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  bank,  they  were,  in  1844,  tendered  to  Governor  Ford 
in  payment  of  the  half  million  dollars  of  the  State's  bank  stock, 
which  was  to  be  surrendered  in  12  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
Bank  Liquidation  law  of  1843.  The  governor  refused  at  first  to 
receive  these  bonds ;  a  law  had  been  passed  to  settle  with  Macal- 
lister and  Stebbins  by  paying  interest  on  the  sum  actually  ad- 
vanced by  them,  and  their  surrender  of  the  hypothecated  bonds, 
making  about  28  cents  on  the  dollar;  to  have  received  a  large 
share  of  these  bonds  at  their  face  value  would  have  defeated  the 
law  for  this  adjustment.  Later  it  became  patent,  however,  that 
Macallister  and  Stebbins  had  parted  with  many  more  of  the  bonds 
than  the  Bank  of  Illinois  had  received,  and  that  they  were  unable 
to  comply  with  the  law  if  they  had  the  will,  and  as  the  condition 
of  the  bank  became  constantly  moi-e  hoi>eless  and  the  president 
intended  to  return  these  bonds  to  New  York,  the  governor,  in  the 
fall  of  1844,  received  them  conditionally,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  legislature.  That  body,  unwilling  to  countenance  the  kna- 
very of  the  bank  officers,  at  first  refused  to  ratify  the  contract  of 
the  governor,  but  at  the  succeeding  session,  1846-'47,  compro- 
mised by  receiving  the  bonds  at  48  cents  on  the  dollar.* 

Subsequently  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri,  jointly  with  several 
other  creditors,  brought  a  chancery  suit  in  the  United  States' 
court  for  the  district  of  Illinois  against  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  its 
officers  and  agents.  By  the  decree  in  the  cause,  three  receivers  were 
a])point43d  to  take  charge  of  the  bank's  assets,  make  sale  and  apply 
the  proceeds  in  payment  of  the  debts,  the  redemption  of  its  issued, 
and  to  settle  its  affairs  generally.  By  agreement  but  one  of  these 
trustees,  Albert  G.  Calwell,  qualified.  Upon  his  death,  soon  after, 
Judge  W.  Thomas  of  Jacksonville,  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
who  acted  in  that  capacity  some  20  years.  Early  in  the  fall  of 
1871  he  remitted  to  W.  H.  Bradly,  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  distiict  court 

•  This  chapter  has  in  great  part  been  gathered  from  Ford's  Hiatory. 
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•tChicago,  the  special  auditor,  a  batch  of  notes  and  certificates  of 
$700  for  cancellation.  This  it  was  supposed,  would  be  about  the 
last  to  be  presented  for  redemption,  and  that  the  trust  would  be 
finally  closed  shortly  after. 

SLAYEBT  AGITATION — DEATH  OF  LOVEJOY. 

The  year  1837  is  memorable  for  the  death  of  Illinois'  first  martjT 
to  liberty,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.    He  was  born  at  Albion,  Kenebec 
county,  Maine,  Nov.  9,  1802.     At  the  a^i^e  of  21  he  entered  Water- 
ville  college,  and  after  graduatin«;^  with  the  first  honors  of  his 
clas8,  removeii  to  St.   Louis  and  conimenced  teaching.     A  year  or 
two  afterward  he  exchanged  the  occupation  of  a  teiicher  for  that 
of  the  journalist,  l>ecame  the  editor  of  the  St  Louis  ThneSj  and 
advocated  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  as  president  of  the  United 
States.    Not  long  after  he  had  entered  this  new  field  of  labor,  he 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  determined  to  abandon 
it  also  for  the  clergical  profession.    Accordingly  at  the  age  of  30 
he  repaired  to  the  theological  school  at  Princetown,  N.  J.,  entei-ed 
with  great  ardor  upon  his  studies,  and  in  1833  was  licensc<l  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phila<lelpliia.    The  following  summer 
was  si)ent  in  preaching  in  Newport,  Khode  Island,  and  at  8[)ring 
Church,  N.  Y.,  after  which  he  returned  to  St.  Louis.     Here  he 
again  assumed  the  editorial  chair  and  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
SL  LoutH  Observer^  a  religious  newsi)aper,  Nov.  22d,  1833.     Soon 
after  he  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  charac^ter- 
iziug  their  proceedings  in  laying  the  comer  stone  of  a  cathe<lral 
ou  the  Sabbath   as  a  desecration  of  the  day,  and  charging  that 
the  use  of  the  United  States   artillery  and  cavalry,  which  were 
brought  in  requisition  to  give  ])restige  to  the  occasion,  was  a  pros- 
titution of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.    From  the 
clerical  rancor  excited  by  this  out-spoken  expression  of  opinion, 
he  thought  proceeded   the  persecutions  which  he    subsequently 
encountered,  though  masked  in  the  guise  of  abolition.    The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  even  at  that   early  day  was  one  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  it  was  impossible  for  a  person  with  Lovejoy's  vigorous 
intellect  and  fearless  manner  of  speaking,  not  to  become  involved 
in  its  discussion  and  not  incur  the  hatred  of  its  a^lvocates.    The 
subject  having  arrested  his  attention  he  wi'ote  an  editorial  on  it, 
and  left  the  city  to  attend  a  Presbyterian  syno<l.    During  his 
absence,  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the  Ohserverj 
and  such  was  the  commotion  it  excited,  that  the  owners  of  the 
press  were  comi)elled  to  publish  a  card  to  allay  the  excitement  and 
prevent  a  mob  from  destroying  their  property.    On  his  return  a 
paper  was  presented  him  by  a  number  of  lea<ling  citizens  and  the 
minister  who  received  him  into  the  church,  in  which  they  expressed 
the  opinion  that  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  bible,  and  asked  him 
to  delist  from  its  further  discussion.    Though  the  authors  of  this 
request  represented  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  St.  Louis,  if 
honest,  how  little  they  understood  the  personal  rights  of  mankind, 
and  how  little  they  supi)osed  this  question  was  destined  in  less 
than  half  a  century  to  shake  the  continent  with  civil  commotion. 
This  paper  was  inserted  in  the  Observer  and  also  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Ijovejoy,  in  which  he  claimed  the  right  to  publish  his  honest  con- 
victions.   In  answer  to  the  biblical  view  given  of  slavery,  he 
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reminds  his  censors  of  the  golden  rule — make  not  slaves  of  othen 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  made  slaves  of  yourselves.  His  state- 
ments, although  couched  in  the  most  inoffensive  language,  again 
excited  the  ire  of  the  citizens,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  press 
took  possession  of  it  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disturbance. 
A  friend,  however,  interposed  and  agreed  to  restore  the  press  to 
him,  provided  he  would  remove  it  to  Alton,  where  he  might  use  it 
safely.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but  after  he  had  gone  thitherto 
make  arrangements  for  publishing  the  paper,  he  was  invited  to 
return  to  St.  Louis.  On  going  back  he  resumed  his  editorial  labors 
and  contiimed  them  untU  the  summer  of  1835,  when  he  again  be- 
came involved  in  difficulties. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  the  police  arrested  a  negro  bj'  the  name  of 
Mcintosh,  who,  while  on  the  way  to. prison,  drew  his  knife  and 
killed  one  and  badly  wounded  another  of  the  officers  having  him 
in  charge.    In  consequence  of  the  murderous  assault,  a  large 
crowd  surrounded  the  jail  in  wliich  he  was  imprisoned,  and  taking 
him  thence  they  bound  him  to  a  stake  and  burnt  him  to  death. 
The  community  being  largely  in  symi>athy  with  the  perpetrators 
of  this  unlawful  and  fiendish  act,  it  was  a  long  time  before  they 
were  brought  to  trial.    When  at  length  the  matter  was  presented 
to  a  gi*and  jury,  the  judge,  by  the  most  gross  perversion  of  facts, 
informed  them  that  the  Observer  had  caused  the  negro  to  miurdei 
the  policeman,  and  that  there  was  no  law  for  punishing  them  wh^ 
burnt  him  at  the  stake.    A  succeeding  number  of  this  she^^ 
repelled  the  flagrant  charge  made  by  the  judge,  alluded  to  tlJ* 
fact  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  intimated  that  his  views  respect 
ing  the  enforcement  of  the  law  could  only  result  from  Jesuitic^ 
teaching.    The  eilitor,  aware  that  the  statement  would  be  followed 
by  another  outburst  of  indignation  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  th^ 
press,  immediately  caused  it  to  be  shii)ped  to  Alton,  whither  i  ^ 
arrived  July  21st,  1836.    The  day  being  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Lovejo^ 
proposed  to  let  it  remain  on  the   wharf  till  Monday,  but  th^ 
ensuing  night  it  was  secretly  visited  by  a  number  of  persons,  whc3 
broke  it  into  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  river.    When  tlii^ 
dastardly  act  became  known  the  next  day,  the  people  became^ 
excited  and  the  ensuing  evening  a  large  meeting  assembled  in  them 
Presbyterian  church,  to    listen  to  addresses  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  and 
other  speakers.    The  former  stated  that  he  had  come  to  Alton  to 
establish  a  religious  newspaper,  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  town, 
and  as  most  of  his  subscribers  resided  in  Illinois,  it  would  be  best 
for  him  to  make  it  his  future  home;  that  he  regretted  his  presence 
had  caused  so  much   excitement,  and  the  people  must  have  a 
wrong  appreciation  of  his  object;  that  he  was  not  an  abolitionist, 
and  had  been  frequently  denounced  by  Garrison  and  others  as 
being  pro-slavery  because  he  was  not  in  favor  of  their  measures ; 
that  he  was  opposed  to  slavery,  ever  had  been  and  hoped  he 
always  would  be.    This  statement  corresponds  with  his  previous 
declarations  and  position  in  regard  to  slavery.    He  always  mani- 
fested a  strong  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  in  common  with 
a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  persons  at  that  time,  in  both  the 
north  and  south,  regarded  colonization  as  the  best  means  of  free- 
ing the  countrj'  from  the  curse  of  slavery.     With  the  progress  of 
events,  this  scheme,  though  it  had  enlisted  the  regard  of  statesmen 
and  philanthropists,  w^as  abandoned  for  more  practical  views.  Mr. 
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ov^oy,  who  neyer  i)ermitted  himself  to  fall  behiud  the  march  of 
leas,  also  took  a  more  advaucecl  position.  In  the  same  meeting 
e  also  said  that  ^^he  was  now  removed  from  slavery  and  could 
ablish  a  newspaper  without  discussing  it,  and  that  it  looked  like 
owaidice  to  flee  from  the  place  where  the  evil  existed  and  come 
0  a  place  where  it  did  not  exist  to  oppose  it."  With  these  decla- 
ationsy  extorted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  tyranical  censorship  of 
he  slave  power,  he  no  doubt  after  his  arrival  at  Alton  intended 
jO  comply.  Indeed  he  might  justly  have  concluded  that  it  was  use- 
ess  to  waste  his  time  and  energy  in  endeavoring  to  benefit  a 
x)mmuuity  which  was  endeavoring  to  exercise  ovei*  him  a  bondage 
K'one  than  that  which  fettered  the  body  of  a  slave.  Yet,  as  the 
^outest  between  freedom  and  slavery  grew  warmer  and  earnest 
ebampions  were  needed  to  conten(l  for  the  right,  Mr.  Lovejoy 
oondaded  that  duty  required  him  to  again  enter  the  arena  of 
lucassion. 

As  the  result  of  the  meeting,  funds  were  raised,  another  pre^s 
^  sent  for,  and  the  first  number  of  the  AUan  Observer  was  issued 
^pL  8, 1836.  Its  editor,  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
oon  extended  its  circulation,  its  discussions  at  first  being  mostly 
OQftned  to  subjects  of  a  moral  and  literary  character.  By  and 
y  the  question  of  slavery  was  also  broached.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  no 
>Qbt  smarting  under  the  unjust  surveillance  to  which  he  was 
bjected  at  the  starting  of  his  paper,  seemed  now  determined  to 
ercise  his  constitutional  rights  to  free  speech,  being  willing 
it  the  laws  of  his  country,  not  the  dictation  of  ruffians,  should 
(iide  as  to  whether  he  abused  this  privilege. 
[ii  the  issue  of  June  29, 1837,  at  the  instance  of  the  American 
iti-slavery  Society,  he  favored  the  circulation  of  ai>etition  for  the 
)lition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  sue- 
kling  number  he  speaks  of  the  importance  of  organizing  an  anti- 
very  society  for  the  State  of  Ulinois.  In  the  same  paper  he  also 
lulged  the  following  reflections,  suggested  by  the  4th  of  July: 
!*bi8  day  reproaches  us  for  our  sloth  and  inactivity.  It  is  the 
y  of  our  nation's  birth.  Even  as  we  write  crowds  are  hurrying 
st  our  window  in  eager  anticipation  to  the  api>ointed  bower,  to 
ben  to  the  declaration  that  '  All  men  are  created  equal ;'  to  hear 
)  eloquent  orator  denounce,  in  strains  of  manly  indignation,  the 
:empt  of  England  to  lay  a  yoke  on  the  shoulders  of  our  fathers 
lich  neither  they  nor  their  children  could  bear.  Alas  what  bit- 
r  mockery  is  this.  We  assemble  to  thank  God  for  our  own  free- 
m,  and  to  eat  with  joy  and  gladness  of  heart  while  our  feet  are 
.  the  necks  of  nearly  3,000,000  of  our  fellow-men.  Not  all  our 
outs  of  self- congratulation  can  drown  their  groans;  even  that 
ry  flag  which  waves  over  our  head  is  fonned  from  material  cul- 
rated  by  slaves,  on  a  soil  moistened  by  their  blood,  drawn  from 
em  by  the  whip  of  a  republican  task-master.''  As  soon  as  this 
18  read,  the  pro-slavery  men  assembled  in  the  market  house  and 
8sed  a  number  of  resolutions,  in  which,  with  strange  incongruity, 
ey  claim  the  right  of  free  speech  for  themselves,  while  they 
ot  to  deprive  another  of  the  same  privilege.  A  committee  was 
^pointed  to  inform  Mr.  Lovejoy  that  he  must  cease  agitating  the 
lestion  of  slavery,  and  they  accordingly  dropped  a  letter  in  the 
igt-oflice,  containing  a  demand  to  that  efl'ect.    The  editor  replied 

the  communication,  by  denying  their  right  to  dictate  to  him 
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what  it  was  proper  to  discuss,  and  at  the  same  time  tendered  tbem 
the  use  of  his  paper  to  refute  his  opinions  if  they  were  wrong. 
They,  however,  chose  a  more  summary  manner  for  ending  the  con- 
troversy. On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August  a  mob  mt^e  an  as- 
sault on  the  office  of  the  Observer^  with  stones  and  brickbats,  and 
after  driving  out  the  employes  entered  and  completely  demolished 
the  press.  Mr.  Lovejoy  himself  was  afterward  surrounded  in  the 
street  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  it  was  believed,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  him  violence.  These  outrages  were  boldly  committed, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  by  the  city  officials  to  bring  the 
rioters  to  justice.  The  anti-slavery  party  of  the  town,  of  course, 
were  justly  incensed  at  this  wanton  outrage  and  willful  disregaro 
of  individual  rights,  but  being  largely  in  the  minority,  all  they 
could  do  was  to  quietly  submit  and  send  for  a  new  pre^s.  This, 
however,  the  proscribed  editor  was  never  to  see.  Leaving  Alton 
shortly  after  to  attend  a  presbytery,  the  press  arrived  Septem- 
ber 21st,  and  in  his  absence  it  was  demolished  and,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, thrown  into  the  Mississippi.  These  unlawful  proceedings 
had  now  been  peri)etrated  so  often  in  St.  Louis  and  Alton  with 
impunity,  that  not  only  these  localities  but  other  places  were  rap- 
idly becoming  demoralized.  Not  long  after  the  destruction  of  tile 
third  press  Mr.  Lovejoy  visited  his  mother-in-law  at  St  Charles, 
Mo.  Here  he  was  violently  assailed  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  taking  his  life,  and  it  was  only  at  the  inter- 
position of  his  heroic  and  devoted  wife  that  he  escaped  their  mat* 
derous  intent. 

In  the  meantime  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  sent  for  a  fourt>^ 
press,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  this  that  the  tragedy  occurr^^ 
which  cost  him  his  life.    In  anticipation  of  it«  arrival  a  series  ^^ 
meetings  were  held  in  which  both  the  friends  of  freedom  and  sl^ 
very  were  represented.    The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  effect    ^ 
compromise,  but  it  was  one  in  which  liberty  was  to  make  conce 
sions  to  oppression  ;  in  which  the  proprietors  of  the  Observer  we 
to  forego  the  legitimate  use  of  their  property  to  appease  an  ignc^ 
rant  mob,  and  in  which  right  and  modern  progress  were  requir^  tC^ 
submit  to  injustice  and  the  exploded  ideas  of  the  pa«t.  Mr.  Hogan^ 
the  Methodist  minister,  endeavored  to  prove  from  the  Bible  th^ 
inexpediency  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  his  friends^ 
in  which  he  remarked :  ^^  The  great  apostle  had  said  all  tliingg^ 
are  lawful  for  him,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient;  if  Paul  yielded 
to  the  law  of  expediency  would  it  be  wrong  for  Mr.  Lovejoy  to  fol- 
low his  example  t    The  spirit  of  God  did  not  pursue  Paul  to  his 
destruction  for  thus  acting,  but  on  the  contrary  commended  his 
course;  Paul  had    never  taken   up  anns  to   propagate  the  re- 
ligion of  his  master,  nor  to  defend  himself  from  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies ;  the  people  of  Damascus  were  opposed  to  Paul,  but  did 
he  argue  with  the  populace  the  question  of  his  legal  right;  did  he 
say  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ  and  must  not  leave  the  work  of  my 
master  to  flee  before  the  face  of  a  mob." 

This  was  strange  advice  to  come  from  the  abettor  of  a  faction, 
first  to  inaugurate  violence,  and  at  that  very  time  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  one  who  was  legally  void  of  offense.  The  rev- 
erend gentleman  seemed  to  think  the  aggrieved  should  exercise 
•  forbearance^  while  the  mob  might  insult  and  destroy  with 
impunity.     Mr.   Beecher,    president    of    Ulinois    College,    was 
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sent  and  delivered  addresses,  in  which  he  took  a  position 
loet  as  objectionable  as  that  of  Mr.  Hogan.  He  believed  that 
very  was  morally  wrong,  aDd  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
ment.  He  contended,  that  if  the  constitution  sanctioned 
imtjy  it  was  also  wrong,  and  could  not  be  binding  upon  the 
)p]e,  tliat  for  his  part  he  did  not  acknowledge  obedience  to  the 
istitation,  and  as  long  as  it  tolerated  slavery,  he  could  not. 
it  when  he  came  to  urge  the  rights  of  his  friends  to  freedom  of 
eeeh  luid  the  peaceable  use  of  their  property,  he  invoked  all 
d  guaranties  of  the  constitution  and  government  to  protect 
em  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges.  He  would  now  have 
has  to  submit  to  the  law,  while  he  was  unwilling  to  do  it  him- 
\L  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  was  more  consistent  than  either  of  these 
mttemen,  contended  only  for  his  undoubted  rights,  and  express- 
I,  in  a  conciliatory  manner  his  unaltenible  determination  to  main- 
iottiem.  ^^Mr.  Chairman,"  said  he,  '^what  have  I  to  compromise  f 
;  freely  to  forgive  those  who  have  so  greatly  injured  me ;  if  to 
ray  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness;  if  still  to  wish  for 
le  prosperity  of  your  city  and  State,  notwithstanding  the 
idigoities  I  have  suffered  in  themj  if  this  be  the  compromise 
itended,  then  do  I  willingly  make  it.  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is 
le  business  of  any  body  of  men  to  say,  whether  I  shall  or 
uA  not  publish  a  paper  in  this  city.  That  right  was  given  to 
e  by  my  Creator,  and  is  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  constitutions 
the  United  States  and  this  State.  But  if  by  comiiromise  is  meant 
at  I  shall  cease  from  that  which  duty  requires  of  me,  I  cannot 
ake  it,  and  the  reason  is,  that  I  fear  God  more  than  man.  It  is 
so  a  very  different  question,  whether  I  shall  voluntarily,  or  at 
B  request  of  my  friends,  yield  up  my  position,  or  whether  I  shall 
Bake  it  at  the  demand  of  a  mob.  The  former  I  am  ready  at  all 
(Qs  to  do  when  the  circumstances  require  it,  as  I  will  never  put 

personal  wishes  or  interests  in  competition  with  the  cause  of 
t  master  whose  minister  I  am.  But  the  latter,  be  assured  I 
''er  will  do.  You  have,  as  the  lawyers  say,  made  a  false  issue, 
are  are  no  two  parties  between  whom  there  <5an  be  a  couiprom- 

I  plant  myself  down  on  my  unquestionable  rights,  and  the 
58tion  to  be  decided  is,  whether  I  shall  be  protected  in  those 
litH  f  that  is  the  question.  You  may  hang  me,  as  the  mob  hung 
individuals  at  Vicksburg.  You  may  burn  me  at  the  stake,  as 
y  did  old  Mcintosh  at  St.  Louis,  or  you  may  tar  and  feather 
'  or  throw  me  into  the  Mississippi,  as  you  have  threatened  to 
but  you  cannot  disgrace  me.  I,  and  I  alone,  can  disgrace  my- 
',  and  the  deepest  of  all  disgrace  would  be  at  a  time  like  this 
leny  ray  Maker  by  forsaking  his  cause.  He  died  for  me,  and  I 
re  most  unworthy  to  bear  his  name  should  I  refuse,  if  need  be, 
lie  for  him. 
?he  boat  having  the  obnoxious  press  on  board  arrived  early  in 

morning,  Nov.  7th,  1837,  and  the  latter  was  immediately 
loved  to  the  stone  warehouse  of  Godfrey,  Gilnian  &  Co.  The 
»prietors  and  their  friends  now  assembled  with  arms  to  defend 

No  violence  was  offereil  till  the  ensuing  night,  when  a  mob  of 
>at  30  persons  came  from  the  drinking  saloons  and  demanded 
I  press.  This  insolent  and  unjust  demand  was  of  course 
UBed^  when  the  assailants,  with  stones,  brickbats  and  guns, 
omenoed  an  attack  on  the  building.     Those  within^  among 
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whom  was  Mr.  Lovejoy,  returned  tJie  fire,  by  which  one  of 
the  mob  was  killed  and  several  othei'S  wounded.  This  warn 
reception  caused  them  to  retire,  sorqe  to  bear  away  the  dying 
man,  others  to  summon  reinforcements,  but  the  most  of  theia 
visited  the  adjacent  grog-shops  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  their 
courage.  Soon  after,  the  bells  of  the  city  were  rung,  horns  were 
blown,  and  an  excited  multitude  came  rushing  to  the  warehouse, 
some  urging  on  the  drunken  and  imbruted  mob,  and  others  per- 
suading them  to  desist.  Ladders  were  placed  against  the  side  of 
the  building,  without  windows,  where  there  was  no  danger  from  ^ 
within,  and  several  persons  ascended  to  fire  the  roof.  Mr.  Lovejoy 
and  some  others  on  learning  their  danger,  rushed  out  and  firing 
upon  the  incendiaries  drove  them  away.  After  returning  to  tbe 
inside  and  reloading  their  pieces,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  with  two  or  three  ' 
companions,  not  seeing  any  foe  on  the  south  side,  again  stepped 
out  to  look  after  the  roof/  Concealed  assassins  were  watchuig, 
and  simultaneously  firing,  five  bullets  entered  his  body,  when  hd 
exclaimed,  "My  God !  I  am  shot,''  and  expired.  With  the  fall  of 
the  master  spirit,  the  defenders  of  the  press  surrendered  it  to  the 
mob,  who  broke  it  into  fragments  and  threw  them  into  the  river. 

The  following  day  a  grave  was  dug  on  a  high  bluff,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  and  the  body,  without  ceremony,  was 
thrown  into  it  and  covered  up.  Some  years  afterward,  the  same 
elevation  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  cemetery,  and  in  laying  oat 
the  grounds,  the  main  avenue  chanced  to  pass  over  the  grave  of 
Lovejoy.  To  obviate  the  difficulty,  his  ashes  were  interred  in  a 
new  locality,  and  within  a  few  years  past,  a  simple  monument  was 
erected  over  the  spot,  bearing  the  inscription:  Hicjacet  Lavtioffi 
jam  parce  sepulto. 

Of  those  who  participated  in  this  infamous  crime,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  leader  of  the  outlaws  finally  became  a  prisoner 
in  the  Ohio  penitentiary ;  the  person  most  instrumental  in  com- 
mitting the  murder  was  killexl  in  a  brawl  in  New  Orleans,  wbtte 
many  others,  it  is  said,  ended  their  lives  in  violence  and  d^ 
grace. 

The  aggressive  life  and  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  furnished* 
subject  for  profitable  reflection.  In  common  with  all  t^^J 
reformers,  he  possessed  a  grasp  of  intellect  which  enabled  hin^  ^ 
see  and  act  in  adv^ance  of  his  time,  and  hence  was  unappreciaC>* 
by  his  less  gifted  cotemporaiies.  The  world  has  often  murdei:^*^ 
the  authors  of  its  progress,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  lost  0^ 
life.  Every  considerable  advance  in  theology  has  had  its  persec^ 
tions  and  martyrs.  The  magna  charta  of  English  liberty  was  wrur^ 
from  the  grasp  of  tyranny  by  the  death  of  patriots.  France  h^ 
battled  and  bled  for  republican  government,  yet  her  object  is  on^ 
half  attained.  The  cause  for  which  Lovejoy  died  flnalJ^ 
triumphed,  yet  it  cost  one  of  the  most  bloody  civil  wars  known  t^ 
history.     Such  has  been  in  general  the  past  history  of  reform. 


ft 
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STATE  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  SYSTEM. 


In  his  message  to  the  legislature  at  the  special  session  begun 
)eeeinber  7,  1835;  Gov.  Duncan  said:  ^^When  we  look  abroad 
iod  see  the  extensive  lines  of  inter-communication  penetrating 
klmoBt  every  section  of  our  sister  States — when  we  see  the  canal- 
Mat  and  the  locomotive  bearing,  with  seeming  triumph,  the  rich 
ffodnctions  of  the  interior  to  the  rivers,  lakes  aud  ocean,  almost 
unihilating  time,  burthen  and  space,  what  patriot  bosom  does  not 
yeU  high  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  give  to  Illinois  her  full 
share  of  those  advantages  which  are  adorning  her  sister  States, 
Md  which  a  munificent  Providence  seems  to  invite  by  the  won- 
^eriW  adaptation  of  our  whole  country  to  such  improvements." 
Pmmajlvania  and  other  States  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  exten- 
sive works  of  internal  improvement.  The  legislature  responded 
to  the  ardent  words  of  the  governor  in  a  liberal  manner,  by  char- 
ting a  great  number  of  railroads,  almost  checkering  tlie  map  of 
^6  State,  and  pledging  its  faith  for  $500,000  of  the  canal  loan ; 
wt  further  than  this  they  did  not  go ;  the  supreme  folly  of  the 
^od  being  left  for  their  successors  to  enact.  After  the  adjourn - 
*^t,  when  the  people  contemplated  the  project  of  a  vast  system 
^  internal  improvements,  as  portrayed  by  His  Excellency,  tihey 
^  fired  with  an  inordinate  desire  to  have  it  speedily  in  successful 
^tion. 

Hiey  were  already  inoculated  with  the  fever  of  speculation, 
^  life  throughout  the  west.  Chicago,  a  mere  trading  post  in  1830, 
4  in  a  few  years  grown  into  a  city  of  several  thousand  inhabi- 
^ts.  This  remarkable  city  had  now  started  ui>on  her  wonderful 
^r  of  improvement,  unsurpassed  by  individual  effort  in  the 
lals  of  the  world,  steadily  maintained  to  this  day;  and  at 
sent,  after  her  terrible  visitation  by  the  fire  fiend,  also  unsur- 
«ed  in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  the  magnitude  of  its 
txactiveness,  since  the  days  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  she  bids 
•  to  eclipse  all  her  former  rapidity  of  growth.  The  story  of 
edy  fortunes  made  in  Chicago,  which  excited  wonder  and  adven- 
B  36  years  ago,  is  still  fraught  with  marvels.  Early  reports 
blie  rapid  advance  of  property  in  Chicago,  spread  to  the  east. 
Kry  vessel  came  crowded  with  immigrants,  bringing  their 
ney,  enterprise  and  industry  to  the  enchanted  spot  of  sudden 
ilence.  They  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  rapid  develop- 
lit  of  the  town  inspired  emulation.  Throughout  the  State, 
ms,  and  additions  were  plotted  with  the  hope  of  profiting  by 
!  influx  of  emigrants.  In  some  cases  maps  of  splendidly  situated 
ms  would  be  taken  to  Chicago,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
26  423 
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emigrant,  and  auction  sales  of  lots  would  be  made  far  from  the 
place  of  location.  Others  were  sent  east.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  the  staple  articles  of  Illinois  export  were  town  plots,  and 
that  there  was  danger  of  crowding  the  State  with  towns  to  the 
exclusion-  of  land  for  agriculture.*  During  the  j^ear  1836,  lands 
to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  were  entered  in  Illinois.  From  this 
it  was  not  unreasonably  deduced  that  an  extraordinary  tide  of 
emigration  would  speedily  set  into  this  State.  Ev^en  the  sober 
judgment  of  careful  business  men  and  staid  farmers  fluctuated, 
and  they  became  fired  with  the  idea  of  leaping  into  sudden  fortune. 
The  genius  of  speculation  overspread  the  State  with  her  golden 
wings,  casting  dazzling  beams  of  bright  promise  across  the  paths 
of  our  people,  beyond  which  it  was  difficult  to  see.  They  invested 
to  the  utmost  of  their  credit,  which  at  that  time  of  bank  expan- 
sion, was  almost  unlimited.  To  prevent  their  extensive  purchases 
from  becoming  a  drug  upon  their  hands,  and  to  further  invite 
immigration  and  place  the  prosperity  of  the  State  upon  a  firm 
basis,  by  developing  its  resources — bringing  its  interior  within  the 
range  of  markets;  settling  it  up ;  building  up  its  towns  and  cities; 
having  the  muscle  to  wring  from  its  vigorous  soil  the  products  of 
wealth,  and  enhance  the  price  of  property,  was  a  great,  a  grand 
disideratum.  All  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  was  ingeniously 
argued,  and  doubtless  demonstrated  to  many,  by  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements,  based  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State.  A  new  legislature  was  to  be  elected  in  August  of  that 
year,  1836.  The  dazzling  scheme  was  now  vigorously  agitated. 
The  press  espoused  the  project.  Public  meetings  were  held  all 
over  the  State,  and  resolutions,  as  the  expressions  of  the  people 
in  favor  of  the  scheme,  were  adopted.  The  subject  was  kept 
alive.  The  gre^it  natural  surface  advantages  of  the  State  for  the 
building  of  railroads  were  dilated  ui>on ;  the  State  which  already 
possessed  every  element  of  greatness — extent  of  territory^  rich- 
ness of  soil,  variety  of  climate,  almost  bounded  by  navigable 
waters — ^lacked  only  these  improvements  to  reach  and  develope  its 
vast  and  inaccessible  interior.  Its  broad  and  fertile  prairies  lay 
ready  pi*epared,  awaiting  only  population  and  the  hand  of  industry 
to  respond  with  abundant  products,  to  freight  these  avenues  of 
commerce  connecting  them  with  the  markets  of  the  world.  That 
these  views  were  in  the  main  correct  has  by  this  time,  with  our 
7000  miles  of  completed  railroads,  been  demonstrated ;  but  that 
the  State  should  caiTy  forward  the  herculean  project  was  most 
vissionary,  and  proved  most  disastrous. 

The  legislature  elected  August  1836,  was  supplemented  by  an 
internal  improvement  convention,  composed  of  many  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  State,  which  was  to  meet  at  the  seat  of  government 
simultaneously  with  the  legislature.  It  is  probable  that  the  more 
zealous  advocates  of  the  project  entertained  doubts  regarding  the 
stamina  of  the  honorable  members  of  the  legislature,  when  the 
vast  project  should  be  fully  brought  forward  for  action.  The  con- 
vention devised  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements,  the 
leading  characteristics  of  which  was  ^^that  it  should  be  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  the  people."  It  was  an  irresponsible 
bo<ly,  determined  to  succeed  in  its  one  object,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences.   The  wildest  reasoning  was  indulged.     Every  theory 

^ford's  History.  " 
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tiuit  the  teeming  brain  of  man  could  anggest  was  brought  into 
lequisition  to  further  tlie  success  of  the  scheme.    Possibilities 
▼ere  argued  into  probabilities,  and  the  latter  into  infalibilities. 
Doubts  regarding  the  advant^iges  of  the  system   were  scouted ; 
the  resources  of  the  State  magnified  a  hundred  fold,  and  the  ulti- 
mate ability  of  the  works  to  meet  all  their  liabilities  without  det- 
riment to  the  State,  predicted   with  a  positiveness  as  if  inspired 
by  the  gift  of  prophecy.    Governor  Duncan  in  his  message  reiter- 
ated his  recommendation  to  establish  a  general  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  in  which  the  State  might  take  a 
third  or  half  interest  to  hasten  the  works  to  comi)letion,  which 
would  secure  to  her  a  lasting  and  abundant  rev^enue,  to  be  ap- 
plied ni)on  the  principles  of  the  plan  proposed,  "until  the  whole 
country  shall  be    intersected    by  canals  and  railroads,  and  our 
beautiful  prairies  enlivened  by  thousands  of  steam  engines,  draw- 
ing after  them  lengthened  trains,   freighted  with  the  abundant 
productions  of  oiur  fertile  soil."    The  production  of  the  conven- 
tion was  confided  to  the  hands  of  Edwani  Smith,  of  Wabadi,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  in  the  legislature, 
who,  after  the  introduction  of  a  set  of  resolutions  covering  the  same 
ground,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1837,  made  a  report  on  the  memo- 
rial and  the  govenior's  message  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
which  it  may  safely  be  asserted  is  one  of  the  most  assuring,  ex- 
pectant, and  hopeful  papers  to  be  found  among  the  archives  of 
Illinois.     It  occupies  some  12  pages,  and  is  replete  with  specious 
reasouiug.    The  committee  argued  that  public  expectation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  some  system 
of  internal  improvement  was  not  adopted  at  the  present  ses- 
sion ;    that  the   internal  trade  of    a  country  was    the  greatest 
lever  of  its  prosperity  ;  that  it  was  the  legislator's  duty,  by  his  ex- 
ample, to  calm  the  apprehension  ot  the  timorous  and  meet  the 
attacks  of  calculating  opposers  of  measures  which  would  multi- 
ply the  population  and  wealth  of  the  State;  that  the  siu*face  of 
the  State  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  construction  of  railroads', 
and  that  the  practicability  of  removing  obstnictions  to  the  navi- 
gation of  our  rivers  could  not  be  doubted ;  that  a  general  isystem 
of  intenial  improvements  was  then  within  the  policy  and  means 
of  the  State,  demanded  by  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  highly 
talented  delegates,  lately  assembled  in  convention,  and  also  looked 
fon^'ard  to  by  the  people  abroad   who  had  purchased  lands  here 
with  a  view  to  settlement,  and  whose  expectations  ought  not  to  be 
<liHappointed  by  over  cautious  legislation,  which  would  divert  emi- 
gration to  other  Suites  ;  that  the  cost  of  building  railroads,  from 
the  uniformity  of  the  country,  and  by  analogy  with  similar  works 
in  other  States,  could   be  calculated  with  the  utmost  precision 
without  previous  surveys,  ($8,()<K)  per  mile  being  the  estimate); 
that  an  internal  improvement  fund  should   be  constituted  of  all 
moneys  arising  from  loans,  sale  of  sto<*ks,  tolls,  rents  of  laud  and 
hydraulic  powers,  interest  on  stocks,  sale  of  State  lands  entered  for 
the  works,  a  portion  of  the  deposits  recesived  from  the   national 
treasury,  and  portions  of  the  annual  land  tax;  that  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  government  exemption  in  five  years  time,  there 
ivould  be  12,000,000  jicres  of  land  to  tax ;  that  by  the  disbursements 
of  large  sums  of  money,  means  would  speedily  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  enable  them  to  purchase  their  homes ; 
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tbat  the  railroads  as  fast  as  completed  both  ways  from  the  cro«* 
iiigs  of  rivers  and  important  towns,  would  yield  the  interests  ot 
their  costs ;  that  in  the  advance  of  the  routes  of  improvements  tiie 
State  should  enter  lands  to  re-sell  at  an  enhanced  price;  that  a 
board  of  fund  commissioners  should  be  elected,  to  consist  of  such 
eminent  financiers  as  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  State,  and 
thus  add  to  its  financial  resources ;  and  that  with  these  active 
resources  at  command  no  great  financial  skill  was  required  of  fu- 
ture legislatures  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  carry  to  com- 
pletion the  public  works  without  burthening  the  people  with  taxa- 
tion. The  works  recommended,  together  with  the  estimated  costs, 
were  as  follows : 

Ist.  Improvement-of  the  Great  Wabash  river       -  -  $100,000 

2d.  **                **        Illinois  river       -           -  -  100,000 

3d.  **                **       jRock  river   ,       -            -  -  lOO.OOO 

4th.  **                **        Kaskaskia  river            -  -  50,000 

6th.  **                **        Little  Wabash  river      -  -  60,000 

6th.  **                **        Great  Western  Mail  Route  -  100,000 

7th.  **                **        Central  Railroad  flrom  mouth  of  the 

Ohio  to  Galena           -  -  3,600,000 

8th.  **                **        Southern  Cross  raihroad  -  -^    1,600,000 

9th.  "                **        Northern  Cross  railroad  -  1,850,000 

$7,450,000 

A  bill  covering  these  provisions  was  submitted  by  the  commit- 
tee, who  concluded : 

*'  The  maxim  is  well  understood  by  political  economists,  that  tbo 
wealth  of  a  country  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  abundance  of  ita 
coflTers  as  in  the  number  and  general  prosperity  of  its  citizens.    In  the 
present  situation  of  the  country,  the  products  of  the  interior  by  reaeoa 
of  their  remoteness  from  market,  are  left  upon  the  hands  of  the  produ- 
cer, or  sold  barely  at  the  price  of.  the  labor  necessary  to  raise  and  prepare 
them  for  sale.    But  if  the  contemplated  system  should  be  carried  luU^ 
effect,  these  fertile  and  healthy  districts  which  now  lang^uish  for  th^ 
want  of  ready  markets  for  their  productions,  would  find  a  demand  at* 
home  for  them  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  after  their  comple-- 
Hon  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  transit  to  a  choice  of  market^ 
on  the  various  navigable  streams.    These  would  inevitably  tend  to  buil^ 
towns  and  cities  along  the  routes  and  at  the  terminal  points  of  the  r^^ 
spective  railroads." 

The  legislature,  in  adopting  <<  An  act  to  estabhsh  and  maintai^^ 
a  general  system  of  internal  improvement,"  approved  February 
27, 1837,  not  only  came  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  cou.^ 
vention,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  but  went  over  two  millior:^ 
and  a  quarter  beyond — $10,230,000,  as  follows:  Toward  theim^ 
provemeut  of  the  Great  Wabash,   $100,000;    the  Illinois  river-^ 
$100,000;  Rock  river,  $100,000:  Kaskaskia,  $50,000;  Little  Wa^ 
bash,  $50,000 ;  Great  Western  Mail  Route  from  Vincennes  to  St— 
Louis,  $250,000,   as  follows:  on  the  Pui^gatory  swamp,  opposite 
Vincennes,  $30,000 ,  Little  W^abash  river  bottoms,  $15,000.  ou  th^ 
American  bottom  opposite  St.  Louis,  $30,000,  the  balance  oil 
bridges  and  repairs ;  for  the  Central  railroad  from  Cairo  to  the- 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  and  railroads  from  Alton  to  Mt.  Car- 
mel  (Southern  cross-road)  and  Alton  to  Shawneetown,  $1,600,000; 
I^orthern  cross-railroad  Irom  Quincy  to  Indiana  State  line  (present 
T.  W.  &  W.),  $1,800,000;  a  branch  of  the  Central  from  Hillsboro' 
via  Shelby ville  and  Charleston  to  Terre  Haute,  $050,000;  from 
Peoria  via  McComb  and  Carthage  to  Warsaw,  $700,000 ;  from 
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Iton  to  Hillaboro,  and  the  Central  railroad,  $600,000  j  from 
^lleville  via  Lebanon  to  intersect  the  Southern  cross-railroad, 
.50,000;  from  Bloomington  to  Mackinaw  in  Tazewill  county, 
lence  a  branch  to  Pekin,  $350,000;  and  finally,  of  the  first 
oneys  obtained,  $200,000  were  to  be  distribute  among  those 
mnties  through  which  no  roads  or  improvements  were  projected. 

A  board  of  fund  commissioners  was  inovided  to  consist  of  three 
lembers,  who  should  "  be  practical  and  experienced  financiers,'^ 
who  were  to  contract  for  and  negotiate  all  loans  authorized  by 
be  legislature  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  for  objects  of 
Qtemal  improvements  on  the  best  and  most  favorable  terms," 
ign  and  execute  bonds  or  certificates  of  stocks,  receive,  manage, 
l^posit  and  apply  all  moneys  arising  from  said  loans;  make  quar- 
ieriy  reports,  &c.,  and  keep  a  complete  reconl  of  all  their  fiscal 
inuisactions.  The  commissioners  chosen  at  this  session  by  joint 
rote  of  both  houses,  were:  Charles  Oakley,  M.  M.  Bawlings,  and 
DiomaR  Mather.  Their  trust  was  enormous,  and  while  they  han- 
dled millions  of  the  people's  money,  a  bond  was  exacted  of  only 
160,000.  They  were  allowed  a  secretary-  and  a  per  diem  compen- 
sation of  $5.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  uniting  the  va- 
rioag  branches  of  improvement,  a  boai-d  of  ^'  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works"  was  created,  consisting  of  seven  members,  one 
&t)m  each  judicial  district,  to  be  elected  biennially  by  joint  vote  of 
Ae  General  Assembly,  and  to  continue  in  office  for  two  years, 
^n  oath  of  office  and  a  bond  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  re- 
iiired  of  each ;  no  commissioner  was  permitted  to  retain  in  his 
^ds  more  than  $20,000  at  any  one  time.  Both  commis- 
oners  and  engineers  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  keep 
KJret,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  all  information  they  might  re- 
ive relating  to  lands  or  choice  town  sites,  that  other  persons 
ight  not  enter  or  purchase  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  State. 

violation  of  this  provision  was  to  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor, 
inishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  and  incapacity  of  hold- 
g  office.  The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  locate,  su- 
rintend,  and  constru(;t  all  the  public  works  for  the  State,  except 
e canal.  They  were  to  organize  and  meet  semi-annually  at  the 
at  of  government,  at  which  times  the  genei-al  outlines  of  the 
erations  were  to  be  determined;  examine  and  audit  the  ex-, 
uditures  of  moneys  on  the  works;  make  estimates  of  probable 
sts;  serve  authenticated  copies  on  the  fund  commissioners,  and 
%]Le  out  a  report  of  their  proceedings  for  the  governor  to  lay  be- 
ne the  legislature.  Certain  duties  or  divisions  of  the  work  might 
»  assigned  among  themselves ;  they  were  to  cause  examinations 
id  surveys  of  rivers  to  be  made,  and  generally  to  let  the  works  to 
e  lowest  bidders,  for  which  due  notice  was  to  be  published  and 
aled  proposals  received ;  contracts  wei-e  to  provide  for  forfeiture 

case  of  non-compliance,  abandonment,  &c.,  by  contractors ;  no 
lb-letting  was  permitted. 

Any  vacant  lands  lying  within  5  miles  of  any  probable  routes  of 
i6  works  were  to  be  entered  for  the  State.  The  railroads  were  to 
5  built  on  the  most  direct  and  eligible  routes  between  their  speci- 
A  termini.  Individuals  or  private  companies  might  connect 
ly  railroads  or  branches  with  the  State  works.  Finally  the 
Hurd  of  public  works  were  emx>owered  to  adopt  and  enforce  all 
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such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  might  deem  necessary  and 
expedient,  to  carry  into  full  eft'ect  the  objects  of  the  act. 

The  Northern  Cross  railroad,  from  Jacksonville  to  Springfieldf 
was  to  be  unmediately  constructed ;  but  with  regard  to  the  oth« 
railroails,  it  was  provided  in  section  25  of  the  act^  that  the  work 
should  be  commenced  simultaneously  at  each  end^  at  important 
trading  towns,  and  at  their  intersections  with  navigable  streams, 
to  be  thence  built  in  both  directions.  This  provision,  which  has 
been  called  the  crowning  folly  of  the  entire  system,  was  the  result 
of  those  jealous  combinations,  emanating  from  the  fear  that 
advantages  might  acicrue  to  one  section  over  another  in  the  com- 
mencement and  completion  of  the  works,  which  evince  both  the 
weakness  and  short-sightedness  of  human  natiure.  We  can  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  and  enormity  of  the  *'grand  system"  better 
perhaps,  by  applying  facts  and  figures  to  it  The  census  taken  in 
1835,  returned  the  population  of  the  State  271,727 ;  in  1870  it  is 
2,539,891,  or  nearly  ten  times  greater.  The  ratio  of  iuci-ease  in 
the  wealth  of  the  State  is  fully  as  great.*  The  debt  authorized 
for  these  improvements  in  the  first  instance  was  $10,230,000. 
But  it  was  shortlv  found,  that  the  estimates  of  tho  cost  of  the 
works  were  too  low  by  half.  We  may  with  certainty  assert,  there- 
fore, that  the  State  was  committed  to  a  liability  of  $20,0>00,000, 
equivalent  to  $200,000,000  at  the  present  time,  with  ten  times  the 
population,  and  more  than  ten  times  the  wealth.  Yet  what  would 
be  the  indignation  of  the  people,  if  any  legislature  should  now 
dare  to  impose  the  enormous  liability  of  $200,000,000,  or  even 
half  that  sum,  upon  the  State,  notwithstanding  its  great  wealth 
and  resources  f 

The  bill  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  council  of  revision. 
It  was  assigned  as  a  reason,  ^^that  such  works  can  only  be  made 
safely  and  economically  in  a  free  government,  by  citizens  or  by 
independent  corporations,  aided  or  authorized  by  government." 
Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  undue  influence  over  legislation  that 
such  vast  public  works  would  exercise.  Notwithstanding  these 
objections  the  bill  was  again  passed  by  the  constitutioual.  major- 
ity and  became  a  law.  Messrs.  E.  B.  Webb  and  John  McCown, 
members  of  the  House  from  White  county,  entered  their  solemn 
protest  againt  its  passage,  setting  forth  their  reasons  at  large^ 
which  were  spread  upon  the  journal. 

Various  combinations,  or  what  is  in  mo<lem  parlence  termed 
"rings,"  were  formed  in  the  legislature  to  effect  the  passage  of 
the  act.    Previous  to  this  all  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  canal^ 
then  in  course  of  construction,  were  upon  too  low  a  scale.     It* 
completion  was  very  much  desired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  peo* 
pie,  and  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  public  utility" 
with  much  unanimity  among  public  men,  but  now  further  aid  wa9 
menaced  to  be  withheld  if  other  portions  of  the  State  were  refused, 
the  improvements  which  their  situations  demanded.    The  canal 
was  therefore  connected  'with  the  general  system,  and  a  provision 
made  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  for  a  loan  of  $500,000  toward 
it.    The  canal  is  not  yet  done  playing  an  important  part  in  obtain- 
ing appropriations  from  the  State  treasuiy.    To  enbst  the  requis- 
ite number  of  members  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  provision  was 

*Tbe  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  in  1888  was  only  S68,889«525,  now  it  exceeds  9600,000^- 
000. 
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made  for  improvements  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  and 
those  out-of-the-way  counties  which  could  not  be  reached,  were  to 
share  in  a  fund  of  $200,000,  first  to  be  raised.  Alton,  then  muni- 
ficently supplied  with  millions  by  the  State  bank  to  build  her  up 
as  the  mercantile  center  and  metropolis  of  the  west,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  the  termini  of  three  railroads.  In  1834, 
she  had  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  as  the  seat  of 
government,  after  the  20  ye^rs  limitation  at  Vandalia  should  ex- 
pire ;  but  upon  this  she  did  not  now  insist — she  preferred  rail- 
roads. Several  efforts  were  made  to  cut  down  the  scheme  to  less 
dimensions,  with  failures  each  time,  and  not  unfrequently  more 
works  added.  Although  the  internal  improvement  convention 
had  long  since  adjourned,  there  was  still  a  powerful  lobby  busily 
engaged  applying  the  i)ressure  to  pliant  members  of  the  legislature. 
The  lobbies  witnessed  many  oratorical  eftbrts  of  ingenious  and 
logical  argument  The  manifest  destiny  of  government  was  pro- 
trayed  in  glowing  colors;  deductions  from  similar  systems  in  pro- 
gress in  other  States  were  made  applicable  to  Illinois,  and  their 
certain  success  driven  home  and  clinched  with  predictions;  and 
who  "can  argue  against  prophecy  !  The  subsequent  facts  of  signal 
and  disastrous  failure,  were  then  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time. 
What  appears  ridiculous  and  absurd  now,  was  then  by  many 
confidently  believed,  because  there  were  no  facts  to  gainsay  it,  but 
much  positive  asservation  that  it  would  be  a  success. 

The  question  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  from  Vandalia, 
the  20  years  limitation  under  the  constitution  having  nearly  ex- 
pired, played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure.  Sangamon  county,  then  the  most  populous  in  the  State, 
was  represented  by  two  senators  and  seven  representatives, 
familiai'ly  known  as  the  ''long  nine,''  all  whigs  but  one.  Says 
Gov.  Ford : 

'* Amongst  them  were  some  dexterous  Jugglers  and  managers  in 
politics,  whose  whole  object  was  to  obtain  the  seat  of  government  for 
Springfield.  This  delegation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  session,  threw 
itself  as  a  unit  in  support  of,  or  opposition  to,  every  local  measure  of 
interest,  but  never  without  a  barRain  for  votes  in  return  on  the  seat  of 
government  question.  Most  of  tiie  other  counties  were  small,  having 
but  one  representative,  and  many  of  them  with  but  one  for  the  whole 
district ;  and  this  gave  Sangamon  county  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
log-rolling  system  of  those  days.  It  is  worthy  of  examination  whether 
any  just  and  equal  legislation  can  ever  be  sustained  where  some  of  the 
counties  are  great  and  powerful  and  others  feeble.  But  by  such  means 
*the  long  nine'  rolled  along  like  a  snow  ball,  gathering  accessions  of 
strength  at  every  turn,  until  they  swelled  up  a  considerable  party  for 
Springfield,  which  party  they  managed  to  take  almost  as  a  unit  in  favor 
of  the  internal  improvement  system,  in  return  for  which  the  active  sup- 
porters of  that  system  were  to  vote  for  Springfield  to  be  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus  it  was  made  to  cost  the  State  about  $6,000,000,  to  remove 
the  seatof  government  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield,  iialf  of  which  sum 
would  have  purchased  ail  the  real  estate  in  that  town  at  three  prices;  and 
thus  by  log-rolling  on  the  canal  measure,  by  multiplying  railroads,  by 
terminating  three  railroads  at  Alton,  that  Alton  might  become  a  great 
city  in  opposition  to  St.  Louis,  by  distributing  money  to  some  of  the 
counties,  to  be  wasted  by  the  county  commissioners,  and  by  giving  the 
seat  of  government  to  Springfield,  was  the  whole  State  bougnt  up  and 
bribed,  to  approve  the  most  senseless  and  disastrous  policy  which  ever 
crippled  the  energies  of  a  growing  country." 

The  first  board  of  commissioners  of  public  works,  consisted  of 
Murray  McConnell,  William  Kinnej',  Elijah  Willard,  Milton  K, 
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Alexander,  Joel  Wright,  James  W.  Stephenson,  and  Ebenezer 
Peck.  An  effort  was  made  to  elect  members  of  the  legislature  to 
this  important  place  of  trust  To  evade  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  "no  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  under  this  State,''  and  also  the  determination  of  (Governor 
Duncan  not  to  commission  any  member  who  might  be  chosen,  a 
law  was  endeavored  to  be  passed  to  over-ride  the  constitution  and 
do  away  with  a  commission,  notwithstanding  the  requirement 
that  all  civil  officers  shall  be  commissioned.  In  the  light  of  a  late 
decision  of  the  supreme  court,  however,  a  commissioner  is  not  an 
officer.  Still,  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses  an  effort  was 
made  to  elect  members  as  commissioners,  but  there  were  some 
scruples  in  the  way ;  an  adjournment  for  a  day  was  had,  when 
men  were  chosen,  not  members  of  either  house. 

It  was  now  fondly  hoped  by  those  whose  heads  were  not  entirely 
turned  that  the  fund  commissioners  would  be  unable  to  negotiate 
the  bonds  of  the  State.  But  this  was  soon  swept  away.  Through 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  bank,  then  trading  in  Stat«  stocks, 
which  served  to  bankrupt  it,  loans  were  effected  in  the  summer 
of  1837;  work  was  commenced  at  many  different  points  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Throughout  the  State  public  expectation 
was  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  over  the  scheme.  Money  became 
abundant  by  reason  of  local  expenditures  and  in  payments  for 
estimates  upon  works.  It  had  been  confidently  believed  that  the 
bonds  of  the  State  would  bring  ten  per  centum  premium  in 
market.  Gov.  Duncan  had  disposed  of  $100,000  in  canal  bonds 
the  summer  preceding  at  5  per  centum  i>remium,  which  he  con- 
sidered too  low  and  declined  a  larger  sum  at  that  rate.  But  now 
the  commissioners  could  effect  loans  in  this  country  only  at  par : 
London  was  tried  with  worse  effect,  "those  in  Europe  were  at  9 
per  cent  discount.  The  bankers  paid  90  cents  on  the  dollar  to  the 
State,  and,  a«  is  alleged,  1  per  cent  to  the  fund  commissioners, 
for  brokerage."*  Besides  which  a  heavy  contract  was  given  for 
railroad  iron  at  a  most  exorbitant  price.  Labor  progressed 
meanwhile  upon  all  the  works. 

*Ford*8  HlBtory. 
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e  the  unwieldy  internal  improvement  system  of  the  State 
ftall  operatiou,  with  all  its  expensive  machinery,  amidst 
ispensions  thronghont  the  United  States,  a  great  stringency 
noney  market  everywhere,  and  Illinois  bonds  forced  to  sale 
»vy  discount,  the  general  election  of  1838  was  approach- 
Kacmet  men  who  ht^  cherished  the  hope  of  a  speedy  sub- 
I  of  the  public  infatuation,  met  witli  disappointment.  A 
t>r  and  legislature  were  to  be  elected,  and  these  were  now 
forward  to  for  a  repeal  of  the  ruinous  State  policy.  But 
nd  scheme  had  not  yet  lost  its  dazzliug  influence  upon  the 
yf  the  people.  Time  and  experience  had  not  demonstrated 
r  absimlity.  Hence  the  question  of  arresting  it«  career 
igate  exx>enditures  did  not  become  a  leading  one  with  the 
Dt  party  during  the  campaign,  and  most  of  the  old  members 
legislature  were  returned  at  this  election. 
;e  gubernatorial  candidates,  C^tus  Edwards  (brother  of  the 
>vemor,)  whig,  came  out  strongly  for  the  system;  while 
I  Carlin,  the  democratic  nominee,  well  apprised  of  the  public 
tion  not  yet  sobered,  failed  to  declare  an  emphatic  opinion 
or  or  against.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  two  x>olitical 
had  the  field  to  themselves  in  a  gubernatorial  campaign, 
urassed  by  other  tickets.  In  December  preceding,  the 
ratio  State  convention  had  nominated  James  W.  Stephen- 

Sovemor,  and  John  S.  Hacker  for  lieutenant  governor.  In 
lowing.  Hacker  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  Stephen- 
bo  was  charged  with  being  a  defaulter,  also  withdrew, 
ice  to  the  demands  of  party  interests.  The  convention  was 
I  and  met  June  4th,  when  Thomas  Carlin  was  nominated 
eruor,  and  S.  H.  Anderson  for  lieutenant  governor.  Carlin 
icted,  receiving  35,573  votes  to  Edwards  29,629.  Anderson 
d  30,335  votes,  to  W.  H.  Davidson,  the  whig  nominee  for 
EUit  governor,  28,716. 

Carlin  was  born  in  Kentucky,  near  Frankfort,  July  18th, 
His  father  was  an  Irishman.  The  education  of  young 
was  meagre.  In  early  manhood  he  applied  himself  to 
''  this  deficiency,  being  his  own  tutor.  He  was  fond  of 
(  through  life.  *  In  1803  his  father  removed  to  Missouri, 
panish,  where  he  died  in  1810.    In  1812  the  subject  of  our 
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sketch  came  to  Illinois  and  participated  in  all  the  "ranguig'' 
vice  incident  to  the  war  of  that  period,  proving  himself  a  sole 
of  undaunted  bravery.     He  was  mariied  to  Rebeca  Huitt  in  18M 
and  lived  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Missouri  4  years,  when  he  removed  to  Greene  count>\     He  locat 
the  town  site  of  CarroUton,  and  made  a  liberal  donation  of  laui^ 
for  county  building  i)urpose8  in  1825.     He  was  the  first  sheriff  of 
Greene  county,  and  afterward  was  tw  ice  elected  a  senator  to  tte] 
legislature.     In   the  Black    Hawk  war  he    commanded    a  spy! 
battalion,  a  post  of  considerable  danger.  In  1834  he  was  appointetj 
by  President  Jackson  receiver  of  public  moneys  and  removed  to 
Quincy.    After  the  close  of  his  gubernatorial  term  he  removed 
back  to  his  old  home  at  CarroUton,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  as  before  his  elevation  to  office,  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  1849  he  served  out  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  D.  Fry  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature.    He  <iied  Feb.  14,  1852,  leaving 
surviving  him  his  wife  and  seven  children,  out  of  thirteen  bom  to 
them.* 

Gov.  Carlin  was  a  man  of  remarkable  physical  energy  and 
capacity.  In  stature  he  w  as  above  the  medium  height ;  light  com- 
plexioned,  a  spare  looking  face,  high  forehead,  long  nose,  and  thin 
lips,  giving  to  his  mouth  a  compressed  appearance.  He  was  un- 
yielding if  not  obstinate  in  disposition,  possessed  in  private  life 
an  unblemished  character,  and  was  a  democrat  of  the  straightest 
sect.  While  he  did  not  seek  preferment,  he  did  not  reject  office. 
Mentiilly  he  was  not  without  vigor.  His  messages  are  smoothly 
and  rather  well  written,  but  he  did  not  attempt  public  speaking. 

The  lieutenant  governor  elect,  Anderson,  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee.  He  proved  an  efficient  officer,  and  attached  to  himself 
many  warm  friends  through  life.  He  reside<l  in  Jefferson  county. 
After  the  exi>iration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Polk  the  office  of  United  States  Marshal.  In  politics,  itw 
needless  to  add,  he  was  a  democrat. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  1839,  the  retiring  governor, 
Duncai],  in  his  message  spoke  in  emphatic  tem^s  of  the  impolicy 
of  the  internal  improvement  system  by  the  State;  presaged  theeviU 
threatened  by  that  measure,  which  experience  had  already  suffici- 
ently shown  would  have  a  most  deleterious  effect  upon  the  property 
of  the  State;  and  urged  that  to  correct  the  mistake,  without  too 
great  a  sacrihce  of  public  or  private  interests,  should  occupy  the 
most  serious  and  patriotic  deliberation  of  the  legislature.    But  the 
incoming  governor,  contrary  to  the  hope  of  many  wise  and  discreet 
men,  while  he  strongly  assailed,  in  true  Jacksoniau  st^le,  the 
banks  and  their  suspensions,  which  had  been  legalized,  held  the 
following  language  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements: 

'*The  signal  success  which  has  attended  our  sister  States  in  the  oon- 
struction  of  their  extensive  systems  of  improvements  can  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  wise  policv  and  utility  of  such  works.  They  open  new  chaonels 
of  commerce  and  trade,  furnish  the  farmer  and  mechanic  the  means  of 
transporting  the  products  of  their  labor  to  market,  develope  the  natoiul 
and  hitiden  resources  of  the  country,  and  stimulate  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  people.  *  *  In  the  principles  and  policy  of  this  plan, 
contrasted  with  that  of  joint  stock  companies  and  private  corporations.  I 
entirely  concur.    Had  1  occupied  my  present  situation  at  the  estabUsn- 

*From  a  memoir  by  hl8  dau^rbter,  Mrs.  B.  C .  Woodward. 
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meut  of  the  system,  I  would  have  recommended  its  adoption  on  a  less 
extensive  scale,  and  the  construction  of  the  most  important  works  first. 
Under  the  present  plan  of  proceeding,  however,  near  two  million  dollars 
have  been  expended,  and  whatever  cliversity  of  opinion  may  now  exist 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  system  as  originally  projected,  all  must 
admit  that  the  character  and  credit  of  the  State  forbid  its  abandonment.'' 

It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  those  who  saw  the  folly  of 
the  State  iu  the  proseeiitiou  of  this  system,  and  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  a  change,  would  be  disappointed.  The  new  legislature 
not  only  did  not  repeal  or  modify  the  expensive  project,  but  made 
further  specific  appropriations  and  authorized  additional  works, 
involving  an  out-lay  of  near  a  million  dollars:  $50,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  Rock  river;  $150,000  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Little  Wabash;  $20,000  on  the  western  mail  route;  $100,000 
for  a  new  railroad  from  Rushville  to  Erie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Illinois 
river;  $20,000  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Embarras  river; 
$20,000  for  the  Big  Muddy:  and  $10,000  for  a  road  from  Cahokia 
Creek  to  Kaskaskia.  Besides  these  specific  amounts,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Illinois  river  was  directed  to  be 
ext^^nded  to  Ottawa  (which  according  to  modern  experience  would 
have  taken  manv  millions  more)  and  a  lateral  branch  railroad  from 
some  eligible  point  on  the  Alton  and  Shelbyville  railroad  between 
Hillsboro  and  Alton  to  run  to  Carlinville.  The  governor  was  also 
authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  to  prosecute  the  work 
on  the  canal.  The  lands  and  public  works  of  the  Stat^  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  So  thoroughly  was  the  legislature  still 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  State  exclusively  owning  all  the  public 
works,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improve- 
ment, Mr.  Smith,  of  Wabash,  in  reporting  adversely  upon  a  bill 
for  "an  act  to  incorporate  the  Albion  and  Grayville  Railroad 
Company,''  at  this  session,  said:  "In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  inexpedient  for  the  legislature  to  authorize  corporations 
or  individuals  to  construct  railroads  or  canals  calculated  to  come 
in  cora|>etition  with  similar  works  now  in  course  of  construction 
under  the  State  system  of  internal  improvements." 

Here  let  us  stop  and  speculate  over  the  probable  future  of  our 
State,  had  this  remarkable  Mr.  Edwanl  Smith  lived.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  internal  improvements,  he  drafted  that  glow- 
hig  report  of  the  committee  which  so  fired  the  honorable  members 
upon  the  subject  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  State  as  to 
canse  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  actually  doing  more  than 
that  not  ver>^  modest  document  asked;  and  who,  apparently, 
possessed  the  magnetic  power  to  bring  the  members  squarely  up 
to  the  support  of  these  improvement  measures,  like  a  skillful 
general  marshaling  his  hosts  for  victory.  He  seemed  to  be  born  to 
command  in  this  particular  field  of  enterprise.  Unfortunately, 
before  the  next  session,  Mr.  Smith  died,  when  the  splendid  system 
collapsed.  Had  he  remained  in  life,  with  the  peculiar  force  that 
characterized  him  in  pushing  through  these  measures,  the  final 
result  of  this  herculean  undertaking  of  the  State  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  contemplation.  It  must  have  either  bankrupted 
the  State  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption,  or  made  her  treasury  the 
recipient  of  all  the  many  millions  of  annual  earnings  of  the  vast 
net- work  of  nearly  7,000  miles  of  completed  railroads  at  the  present 
time,  which  now  find  their  way  into  the  coffers  of  private  corpora- 
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tions,  enrichiug  them  to  an  unlimited  and  nucontrollable  extent. 
With  such  an  eDormous  income  by  the  State,  the  bnrthen  of  taxa- 
tion would  be  entirely  removed;  we  would  be  enabled  doubtless 
to  ship  our  produce  to  market  for  half  of  the  present  rates,  which 
would  double  the  value  of  crops  and  farms,  and  incidentally  all 
otiier  real  and  personal  property;  the  cheapeuing  of  travel  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  would  double  the  amount  of  it;  we  would 
visit  our  distant  friends  ofteuer,  cultivate  an  extensive  social  inter- 
course by  rail — indeed  the  whole  country  would  be  much  as  a  city 
now  is  with  its  street  railroads ;  promote  harmony  and  good  fellow- 
ship throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State— in  a  word, 
have  a  very  millenium  in  Illinois  I 

We  have  noted  the  fact  of  the  governor  being  authorized  at 
the  session  of  1838-9  to  negotiate  a  further  loan  of  $4,000,000 
for  the  canal.  Money  was  stringent  at  the  time  both  in  Europe 
and  Amenca.  The  fiscal  negotiations  of  the  fund  commissioners, 
made  in  Europe  prior  to  this,  were  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Gov.  Carliu,  therefore,  unwilling  to  put  the  new  canal  loan  in  the 
hands  of  these  agents,  and  ambitious  doubtless  for  the  glory  of  his 
administration,  commissioned  ex-Govenior  Reynolds,  the  very  last 
X)ublic  man  in  the  State,  perhaps,  for  a  duty  so  responsible  and 
delicate,  requiring  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
domestic  and  foreign  fiscal  afi;airs.  The  latter  urged  the  associa- 
tion with  himself  of  E.  M.  Toung,  then  a  senator  in  congress,  to 
which  the  governor  ultimately  accexled.  In  their  over-weening 
desire  to  raise  money  to  carry  forward  the  public  works,  both  the 
fund  commissioners  and  Gov.  Carlin's  financial  agents  made  some 
very  ill-advised  and  bungling  loans,  attended  wiUi  heavy  losses  to 
the  State. 

Re^niolds  hurried  immediately  forward  to  New  York,  where  he 
met  and  obtained  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Bawlings,  one 
of  the  fund  commissioners.  They  sold  to  Mr.  Delafield,  of  N.  Y., 
April  23,  1839,  300  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest,  payable  half-yearly  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York — the 
principal  becoming  due  in  1860.  In  this  the  law  was  exceeded, 
because  it  provided  only  for  annual  interest  The  whole  of  the  300 
bonds  were  delivered,  and  payment  was  stipulated  as  follows : 
$50,000  within  15  days  into  the  bank  of  the  New  York  Banking 
Company,  thence  to  be  dmwu  out  on  not  less  than  ten  days  sight 
drafts,  in  forty  different  installments:  the  next  payment  of  $50,- 
000  was  not  to  be  made  till  the  1st  of  August,  1839,  in  the  notes 
of  some  bank  or  banking  association  of  New  York  city,  of  a 
denomination  not  exceeding  $10;  and  in  like  manner  the  remainder, 
commencing  October  1st,  in  monthly  installents  of  $50,000  each. 
Here  was  a  sale  of  interest-bearing  bonds  made  in  April,  the 
bonds  all  immediately  delivered,  and  yet  they  were  not  finally  to 
be  paid  for  until  the  following  January,  1840. 

Apiil  29,  1839,  the  same  gentlemen  contracted  with  Thomas 
Dunlap  (whose  performance  was  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
bank  of  Pennsylvania,)  to  sell  him  10  00  bonds  due  in  3870  of 
£225  each,  annual  interest  6  percent;  and  both  principal  and 
Interest  payable  in  London,  ^'at  the  rate  of  4s.  6d.  sterling  to  the 
dollar."  Payment  for  the  bonds  sold  was  to  be  made  in  ten  equal 
monthly  installments  of  $100,000  each,  without  interest,  in  $10 
notes.    This  million  dollars   it  was  estimated  by  the  house  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Sliuois  assembly,  could  be  redeemed  with  250,135 
sovereigns,  lis.  2d.,  instead  of  £225,000,  realizing  a  gain  of  18^- 
314  sovereigns,  8s.  lOd.  to  the  purchasers,  equal  to  a  loss  of 
$91,250.34  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  contract  was,  besides,  a 
glaring  departure  from  the  law,  because  the  commissioners  bound 
the  State  to  pay  in  British  coin  £225,000,  instead  of  $1,000,000 ; 
and  while  the  State  was  paying  interest  on  her  bonds  she  not  only 
did  without  the  money  for  ten  months  but  got  no  interest  for  that 
time.  The  money  was  to  be  paid  in  bills  of  the  United  States 
l)ank,  but  before  the  State  actually  received  it,  it  became  depre- 
ciated 10  per  cent.,  making  a  loss  of  $100,000  on  the  amount. 
The  total  loss  of  this  one  transaction  was  near  $200,000.  The 
law  required  ready  payment  in  cash  for  all  bonds  sold. 

These  transactions  with  Delaiield  and  Dunlap,  amounting  to 
^1,300,000  in  Illinois  bonds,  became  in  part  the  basis  for  start- 
ing into  operation  the  New  York  free  banking  system,  about  that 
time  authorized,  which  required  a  deposit  of  State  stocks,  in 
double  value  of  the  circulation,  together  with  a  small  percentage 
of  specie  in  the  bank  vaults.  Our  financiers  thus  enable  seveiul 
of  the  ^^wild-cat"  institutions  to  start  business,  by  fumisliing  them 
Illinois  bonds  on  creilit,  and  receiving  in  payment  the  money — 
after  proper  exchange  with  other  banks  doubtless — issued  in 
pursuance  of  the  charters,  Illinois  meanwhile  paying  interest  for 
the  privilege  of  advancing  their  bonded  capital ! 

After  the  negotiations  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  gov- 
ernor's agents,  ex-Gov.  Eeynolds,  and  two  of  the  fund  commis- 
s&ioners,  G«n.  Bawlings  and  Col.  Oakley,  in  May,  1839,  repaired  to 
jEiirope  to  effect  further  loans  for  the  State.  Judge  R.  M.  Young, 
t;he  other  agent  of  Gov.  Garlin,  in  custody  of  the  bonds,  subse- 
<}uently  joined  them  in  London.  The  money  market  in  Europe 
"was  tight,  but  the  commissioners,  whom  the  law  required  to  be 
^'experienced  and  skilled  in  finance,^  were  not  to  be  baffled.  After 
^x>nsiderable  delay,  Messrs.  Young  and  Reynolds,  on  October  30th, 
3.839,  deposited  with  John  Wright  &  Co.,  of  London,  1,000  bonds, 
xepresenting  $1,000,000,  to  be  again  reckoned  in  British  coin  of 
JC225  each,  authorizing  them  to  sell  or  negotiate  the  bonds  at  a 
xate  of  not  less  than  £91  for  the  £100.  If  more  than  91  per  cent, 
^^ald  be  obtained  for  them,  the  surplus,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent, 
"was  to  be  retained  by  Wright  &  Co.  as  commissioners;  any  excess 
l)eyond  95  per  cent,  for  said  bonds,  was  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  said  brokers.  On  this  contract  the 
^brokers  agreed  to  advance  £30,000. 

The  law  under  which  the  financial  agents  acted,  we  willreiterate, 
expressly  required  ready  paymentin  cash  for  all  bonds  negotiated, 
stnd  that  none  should  be  sold  for  less  than  par.  Although  the 
T>onds  might  be  hyx>othecated,  yet  when  the  agents  authorized 
Messrs.  Wright  &  Co.  to  sell  them  at  91  per  cent.,  they  acted 
without  warrant  of  law.  The  brokers  sold  about  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  the  bonds,  when  they  failed,  with  both  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales  and  the  remainder  of  the  bonds  in  their 
Lands.  The  unsold  bonds,  being  the  property  of  the  State,  were 
afterward  returned  by  the  receivers,  but  the  money  received  on 
those  sold  was  adjudged  as  assets  of  the  firm,  in  which  the  State 
was  compelled  to  share  pro  rata  with  other  creditors,  amounting  to 
a  few  shillings  on  the  pound. 
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The  Hon.  E.  B.  Webb,  from  the  house  judiciary  committee,  to 
whom  the  accounts  for  the  sales  of  bonds  were  referred,  reported 
Jan.  29,  1840,  saying:  "The  anxiety  of  the  agents  to  procure 
money  for  the  State,  or  their  eagerness  to  succeed  in  effecting 
sales  where  others  had  failed,  induced  them  to  enter  into  contracts 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  derogatory  to  her  dig- 
nity, and  in  every  way  calculated  to  depreciate  her  securitiejs." 
Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  house,  disapproving  of  these 
transactions,  whereby  the  State  was  required  to  receive  in  pay- 
ment local  bank  bills,  as  under  the  contracts  with  Delafteld  and 
Dunlap,  and  the  sales  made  on  credit ;  condemning,  as  in  contra- 
vention of  law,  the  hypothecation  of  bonds  with  John  Wright  & 
(3o.,  to  be  sold  at  91  per  cent. ;  declaring  that  the  agents  had  tran- 
scended the  powers  vested  in  them,  and  that  their  London  nego- 
tiation was  void,  copies  were  to  be  transmitted  to  J.  Wright  &  Co., 
Covent  Garden,  London.  By  this  time  it  had  become  patent  that 
no  more  loans  could  be  effected  at  par,  as  the  law  require<l. 
The  dark  cloud  of  infatuation  which  obscured  the  vision  of  the 
people  began  also  to  be  dissipated,  and  as  glimmers  of  light  shone 
through  they  became  clamorous  against  the  large  extent  in  which 
the  works  were  feebly  prosecuted  simultaneously  at  all  points. 
The  ideas  of  Governor  Carlin,  in  one  short  year's  time,  underwent 
a  total  revolution  with  regard  to  the  grand  system  of  internal  im- 
provement. He  now  found  from  correct  data,  that  the  State  would 
speedily  impose  upon  herself  a  debt  of  not  less  than  (21,746,444, 
at  an  annual  interest  of  $1,310,776,  with  a  revenue  of  less  than 
one  sixth  that  amount — $200,000 ;  that  the  then  debt  of  the  State 
exceeded  already  $14,000,000,  which  rested  upon  a  community  of 
le«s  than  half  million  souls,  remote  from  markets,  and  with  little 
commerce  to  bring  in  money.  The  giddy  magnitude  of  the  idea 
became  appalling  to  his  excellency,  and  he  convoked  the  legisla- 
ture in  extraordinary  session  for  December  9th,  1839. 

In  his  message,  after  alluding  to  the  spirit  of  speculation  so 
rife  in  1836,  whereby  not  only  individuals  but  deliberative  bodies 
were  lured  from  the  paths  of  prudence  and  economy  by  this  over- 
weening delusion,  he  says: 

*^  At  this  critical  and  most  important  crisis,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  legislature,  providing  for  a  general  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  construction  of  nearlv  1,300  miles  of  railroad,  and  the 
improvement  of  various  rivers ;  ana  such  was  the  zeal  with  which  it 
was  urged,  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  were  its  friends,  that  it  passed 
through  both  houses  by  lar^e  minorities.  No  fear  seemed  to  be  enter- 
tained by  its  advocates,  but  tlie  ability  and  resources  of  the  State  would 
prove  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  herculean  task,  and  they 
pointed  with  pride  and  exultation  to  that  high  rank  in  the  scale  of 
wealth  to  whicn  the  measure  would  finally  elevate  us." 

His  excellency,  now  discovering  impending  ruin  and  dishonor, 
invoked  the  legislature  to  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  unity  of 
aetion  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures  of  reform  as  would  best 
subserve  the  public  welfare  and  save  the  State  from  bankruptcy 
and  degradation. 

The  legislature,  whose  ruthless  hand  was  destined  to  destroy 
the  stupeiulous  system,  was  composed  in  the  main  of  the  name 
members  who  had  originally  passed  it;  who  had  but  one  short  ve4»r 
before  supplemented  and  endorsed  it  by  the  addition  of  works  in- 
volving a  further  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,  now  by  their  detib* 
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ac^on  to  place  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon  their  cher- 
(rflspriiig,  was  certainly  most  humiliating,  and  they  hesitated 
ilieir  course.    K  they  could  have  wiped  the  system  out,  leaving 
debtor  memory  of  it  behind,  it  would  not  have  been  so  disa- 
kble,  but  when  they  reflected  that  their  folly  would  cost  the 
>ple  ♦150,000  for  every  member,  the  politicians  were  smitten 
Itib  fear  regarding  the  future  of  their  preferments.    But  thanks, 
unpalatable  task  was  performed.    By  the  two  acts  of  February 
I,  it  was  provided  that  the  board  of  fund  commissioners  and 
[-^imimissioners    of   public  works  be  abolished;   one   fund  com- 
'Wssioner  was  provided  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  before  re- 
^laired  of  the  board,  ^^  except  that  he  shall  not  be  authorized  to 
kU  State  bonds  or  borrow  money  on  behalf  of  the  State.'^    He 
was  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  the  railroad  iron  purchased  in 
Earope  and  pay  the  duty  on  it;  receive  back  all  bonds  from  per- 
WHis  failing  to  comply  with  their  contracts,  and  register  and  bum 
the  same;  to  audit  and  settle  the  accounts  of  the  late  board  of 
fond  commissioners  and  the  late  board  of  public  works,  and  bring 
rait  against  each  member  in  arrears  in  the  Sangamon  circuit  court, 
ftw  which  purpose  jurisdiction  was  given  it  to  any  county.    Three 
instead  of  seven  commissioners  of  public  works  were  now  provi- 
l       ded  who  were  to  settle  and  adjust  all  liabilities  under  the  internal 
p        improvement  system,  and  give  drafts  for  the  amounts  due  con- 
i        tractors  on  the  Fund  Commissioners,  whereupon  such  contracts 
•        were  to  be  regarded  as  cancelled.    If  the  drafts  could  not  be 
I        wholly  cashed,  the  amount  paid  was  to  be  endorsed,  and  the  resi- 
due to  draw  interest    All  engineers  and  agents  whose  services 
were  not  indisi)ensible  to  ascertain  the  amounts  due  contractors. 
f        were  to  be  immediately  discharged.    The  board  was  to  secure  ana 
[         operate  such  roads  or  parts  of  roa<ls  as  were  completed,  fix  and 
establish  tolls,  and  provide  for  their  collection  ancLpayment  over 
[        to  the  fund  commissioners. 

■  The  progress  of  the  work  on  the  canal  was  not  arrested ;  but 

I        of  the  remainder  of  the  works  of  the  grand  system  (with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  Northern  Cross  railroad)  simultaneous- 
ly begun  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  nothing  was  ever  done, 
except  in  detached  parcels  on  every  road,  where  excavations  ana 
embankments  may  even  yet  be  seen — memorials  of  supreme  legis- 
fetive  folly.      That  portion  of  the  Northern  Cross  Railroatl  from 
^eredosia  to  Springfield,  was  aftenv  ards  finished  at  a  cost  to  the 
State  of  $1,000,000 ;  its  income  proved  insutticient  to  keep  it  in 
^epair  and  it  was  subsequently  sold  for  $100,000  in  State  indebt- 
^liiess.     Of  this  road  some  8  miles  of  track  was  laid  in  1838,  from 
Aferedosia    east,  the  first  rail  being  laid  May  9th.    The  first 
Xocomotive  that  ever  turned  a  wheel  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
^Mississippi  was  put  on  the  track  of  this  road  at  Meredosia,  Nov. 
^th,   1838.    George  W.  Plant,  afterward  a  prominent  business 
man  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  enginex?r.    The  locomotive  ran  over 
the  track  8  miles  and  ba<;k,  carrying  Gov.  Duncan,  Murray  Mc- 
Connel,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  public  works,  James 
Dunlap  and  Thos.  I.  January,  contractors,  Charles  Collins  and 
Miron  Leslie  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  chief  engineer,  Geo.  P.  Plant. 
Twelve  years  before  only,  1826,  the  first  railroad  in  the  United 
States  was  built,  connecting  Albany  and  Schenectady,  in  New 
York.    Her  eager  desire  in  the  race  of  empire  now  gave  to  Illinois 
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a  cbeck  for  12  years  before  another  railroad  was  built 
was  the  Chicago  and  Galena,  finished  as  far  as  Elgin  in 
Then  dawned  upon  the  State  the  great  railroad  era  which 
since  covered  her  surface  with  a  net- work  of  these  iron  arterieii 
commeix^e,  affording  rapid  and  easy  communication  with 
every  county. 

Thus,  in  1840,  after  a  short  but  eventful  life  of  less  than 
years,  fell  by  the  hands  of  its  creator  the  most  stupend< 
extravagant  and  almost  ruinous  folly  of  a  grand  system  of  ini 
ual  improvements,  that  any  civil  community,  perhaps,  ever  engafi: 
ed  in,  leaving  a  debt  of  $14,237,348.  While  great  disiftppointmei^ 
pervaded  the  people  at  the  failure  of  the  splendid  scheme,  they  wen 
not  surprised  nor  crushed  with  the  news  of  its  rei>eal.  Indeedi 
their  sobered  senses  had  for  some  time  taught  them  that  to  this 
extremity  it  must  come  at  last^  and  they  felt  that  sort  of  reUef  % 
man  feels  at  the  loss  of  half  hjs  fortune — ^he  has  learned  his  &to 
and  is  thankful  it  is  no  worse;  possibly  he  learns  a  profitable 
lesson  at  the  same  time.  While  they  felt  chagrined,  there  was  do 
one  to  blame  in  great  part  but  themselves,  for  in  many  cases  thdr 
representatives  had  but  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the 
voice  of  God.  Many  names  since  prominent,  honored  and  graU^ 
are  recorded  in  'favor  of  the  original  passage  of  the  measure,  ae 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  assembly  of  1837, 

Illinois  was  not  the  only  State  which  embarked  in  these  wild 
schemes  of  State  undertakings.  Indiana,  in  1837,  pursued  the 
same  course.  Her  bonds  to  upward  $11,000,000  wexe  disposed  oi^ 
and  after  expending  the  proceeds  im providently,  extraASgantly, 
and  doubtless  fraudulently,  there  remained  nothing  to  show  for  it 
but  40  miles  of  railroad,  pieces  of  canal,  and  some  unfinished 
turnpikes.  Pennsylvania  had  taken  the  lead  in  like  schemea  of 
developing  the  State,  for  which  she  at  one  time  owed  a  debt  of 
$40,000,000,  part  of  which  was  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  worka. 
The  same  held  good  with  Ohio  ;  and  Missouri,  more  recently,  for 
the  pur])ose  of  building  railroads  and  other  works  of  internal 
improvement,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  found  herself 
loaded  with  a  debt  exceeding  a  score  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Hard  Times. — With  the  collapse  of  the  great  internal  improve- 
ment system,  the  susi>eusion  of  banks  and  a  depreciated  currencfy 
hard  times  obtained.  The  total  debt  of  the  iState  was  aft 
follows : 

For  bank  stock,            .....  $5,614,196  H 

On  account  of  internal  improvements,            -            -  5,614,196  94 

Canal  debt,           ..-..-  4,838,907  71 

State  house,          ......  116,000  00 

School,  college  and  seminary  fund  (borrowed)           -  806,085  00 

Due  State  bank  for  auditor's  warrants,            •            -  294,190  00 

Annual  interest  upon  thisamount  ($13,836,877,65)      -  830,188  77 

Total,  $14,666,562  42 

To  meet  this  debt,  outside  of  taxation,  the  State  owned  42,000 
acres  of  land,  bought  under  requirements  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment law  ;  230,467  acres  of  canal  donation  remained  undisposed  of, 
besides  3,491  town  lots  in  Ottawa,  Chicago,  and  other  places 
along  the  line  of  the  canal ;  the  State  obtained  shortly  after  by 
the  distribution  act  of  congress  of  1841,  210,000  acres  of  laud 
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more  from  that  source.  These,  together  with  the  ill-advised 
European  purchase  of  railroad  irou,  and  the  various  pieces  of 
unfinished  railroads  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  State,  almost  worth- 
less, constituted  the  resources  of  the  State  to  discharge  a  debt, 
which,  considering  our  population  (488,929  in  1840),  as  one-sixth 
of  what  it  is  now,  our  wealth,  ($58,752;168  in  1840),  as  one-eighth 
of  what  it  is  now,  and  the  value  of  money  then  and  now  at  a 
difference  of  100  per  cent,  which,  owing  to  the  large  yields  from 
the  California,  Australia,  and  other  mines  since,  is  an  estimate 
perhaps  not  out  of  the  way,  was  equal  to  a  debt  upon  the  State 
at  the  present  of  at  least  $150,000000.  This  was  indeed  a  heavy 
burden.  The  annual  revenues — $117,821,  in  1840 — were  no  more 
than  would  meet  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  State  government, 
leaving  a  deficit  annually  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the 
debt  — $830,182,  — to  further  yearly  augment  the  debt  The 
State  had  sold  and  hypothecated  its  bonds  until  its  credit  was 
well  nigh  exhausted ;  the  people  were  both  unable  and  unwilling 
to  pay  higher  taxes,  and  they  were  besides  largely  indebted  to  the 
merchants ;  the  merchants  to  the  banks,  or  for  goods  purchased 
abroad ;  while  the  banks,  on  account  ot  suspending  specie  pay- 
ment, owed  everj'  body  who  carried  one  of  their  rags  in  his  pocket. 
None  could  pay  in  par  funds,  for  they  were  not  to  be  had. 

In  this  condition  of  the  State,  it  required  great  unanimity 
of  action  and  harmony  in  counsel  to  carry  it  safely  over  the 
financial  crisis.  This  did  not  wholly  obtain.  The  character  and 
genius  of  the  people  were  very  incongruous.  Wide  differences, 
social  and  political,  of  the  two  great  geographical  sections 
of  the  State,  have  prevailed  even  down  to  this  day.  The  disparity 
in  wealth  between  the  north  and  south,  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  former  after  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  were  not  with 
without  jealousy,  of  which  public  men  partook  and  carried  into 
the  counsels  of  the  State.  This  mutual  misunderstanding  of 
character  and  purposes  was  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
united  and  harmonious  action  in  the  adoption  of  the  wisest  meas- 
ures for  pubhc  relief.  The  canal,  as  it  afterward  proved,  afforded 
the  best  and  only  avenue  leading  out  of  the  financial  embarras- 
ments,  and  toward  restoring  the  credit  of  the  State.  It  stood 
independent,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  other  works  of  internal 
improvement,  upon  a  landed  capital  of  its  own,  the  gift  of  the 
nation,  and  when  the  latter  were  abandoned,  the  work  upon  it 
was  still  more  or  less  prosecuted.  But  the  canal,  from  tlie  want 
of  unity  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  now  became  the  sub- 
ject of  bitter  attack,  for  no  other  reason  that  it  was  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Besides,  there  did  not  obtain  with  the  x>eople  a  clear  conception 
of  State  policy.  Men  were  elected  to  the  legislature  with  refer- 
ence to  their  national  politics,  greatly  intensified  by  the  excit- 
ing contest  of  1840,  and  not  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  then  of  deepest  concern  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Politicians  were  better  acquainted  with  the  devious  ways  of 
obtaining  office  than  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  enlarged  principles  of  statesmanship.  This  is  too  much 
the  case  at  the  present  time;  people  in  the  election  of  officers  are 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  confer  favor  upon  the  man,  rather  than 
choosing  a  servant  who  is  to  perform  a  service  for  them  and  the 
29 
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public  at  large  with  wisdom  and  impartiality.  It  was  therefore 
difficult  to  make  the  questions  of  present  embarrassment  and 
idture  State  prosperity  paramount,  in  a  broad  view,  to  all  other 
considerations. 

By  various  expedients,  means  were  provided  to  meet  the  accru- 
ing interest  of  1841,  on  canal  loans  in  New  York  and  London,  but 
not  so  with  regard  to  the  interest  on  the  State  debt  generally. 
The  fund  commissioner,  in  his  report,  stated  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  that  which  would  fall  due  January  1st,  1841 ;  the  legisla- 
ture, elected  in  August  previous,  was  convoked  some  weeks  earlier 
than  the  time  of  the  regular  session,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
devising  means  to  this  end.  This  was  the  session  by  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  which  it  was  attempted  to  crush  the  State  banks, 
or  compel  them  to  resume  specie  payments — a  thing  impossible 
for  them  to  do.  Much  conflict  of  opinion  obtained  among  mem- 
bers and  found  expression  in  a  flood  of  resolutions,  as  usual  at  the 
outset  of  a  session.  The  questions  of  difference  were  as  to  not 
paying  interest  at  all,  or  withholding  it  only  on  bonds  for  which, 
by  the  mismanagment  of  the  financial  agents,  the  State  had  either 
received  less  than  par,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  nothing.  To  the 
credit  of  the  State  it  is  to  be  recorded,  that  no  idea  of  repudia- 
tion obtained  among  a  large  majority  of  the  members.  On  the 
contrary,  the  desperate  remedy  was  proposed  of  issuing  more 
bonds  and  hypothecating  them  for  what  they  would  fetch  in 
market  The  course  pursued  by  the  financial  agents  of  the  State 
in  disposing  of  bonds  contrary  to  law,  at  less  than  par  value  on 
credit,  was  severely  animadverted,  and  that  the  State  should  pay 
interest  only  on  what  money  she  ha<l  actually  received  on  her 
bonds  was  strenuously  insisted  upon.  The  opponents  of  this  view 
contended  that  bonds  were  articles  of  commerce,  against  which  no 
equities  could  arise  whUe  in  the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers ; 
that  the  State  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its 
agents ;  that  the  legislature  in  the  selection  of  the  fund  commis- 
sioners, and  the  governor  in  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Young 
and  Eeynolds,  ha^  fully  committed  the  credit  of  the  State  to  their 
hands,  and  if  they  blundered,  the  State  was  bound  nevertheless 
by  their  acts — she  should  have  chosen  agents  more  ^^skilled  in 
finance."  In  this  conflict  of  views,  legislation  was  well-nigh  de- 
feated altogether.  Alfred  W.  Cavarly,  of  Green,  now  discovered 
the  happy  expedient  by  which  to  extiicate  the  legislature  from  its 
dilemna.  He  prepared  a  bill  of  two  sections,  which  became  a  law 
Dec.  16th,  18^.  empowering  the  fund  commissioner  to  hypothe- 
cate not  exceeoiug  $300,000  of  the  State  internal  improvement 
bonds,  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay  the  interest  which 
would  legally  fall  due  on  the  internal  improvement  debt  in 
January  1841 ;  the  bonds  were  to  be  redeemed  any  time  before 
1843,  and  not  to  draw  interest  unless  forfeited.  Thus  was  the 
question  of  contention  taken  out  of  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  the  legality  of  the  loans  imposed  uiK>n  the  commis- 
sioners— not  an  unfrequent  expedient  of  deliberative  bodies.  The 
legislature  further  authorized  the  issuance  of  State  interest  bonds, 
to  be  sold  in  market  for  what  they  would  bring,  the  proceeds  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  r^emption  of  hypo- 
thecated bonds — ^a  most  execrable  measure.  By  another  act,  Feb. 
27th,  1841,  an  additional  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of 
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property  was  imposed,  to  be  set  apart  exclusively  as  an  "interest 
finid,''  pledged  to  pay  the  interest  on  these  bonds ;  and  the  mini- 
mum assessment  of  all  lands  was  to  be  $3  per  acre.  The  fund 
commissioner,  Mr.  Barrett,  by  hypothecating  internal  improve- 
ment bonds,  paid  off  the  January  interest,  1841 ;  but  by  the  time 
the  July  intere^st  was  to  be  raised,  Illinois  stocks  had  depreciated 
in  market  so  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitesides,  the  new  fund  commis- 
sioner, hypothecated  with  Macallister  and  Stebbins,  of  New  York, 
$804,000  in  interest  bonds  for  $321,600,  as  was  promised  him,  but 
of  which  amount  only  $261,460  was  ever  by  them  paid.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  notorious  *'Macallister  and  Stebbins  bonds,^  of 
which  more  hereafter.  Another  law,  showing  the  extremity  to 
which  this  legislature  went,  was  that  of  Feb.  27tli,  1841,  regula- 
ting the  sale  of  property  under  execution.  This  serves  to  illus- 
trate both  the  hard  Unies  and  the  inconsiderate  and  unjust 
legislation  to  afford  relief  to  the  debtor  class  at  the  expense  of 
the  creditor.  It  provided  that  property  levied  upon  should  be 
valued  as  in  "ordinary  times,"  to  be  made  by  three  householders 
summoned  by  the  officers,  of  whom  the  creditor,  debtor,  and 
officer  should  each  choose  one — phvcing  it  in  the  power  of  the 
officer  to  favor  either  party  at  his  option ;  the  property  was  not  to 
sell  unless  it  brought  two-thirds  of  their  valuation  ;  no  way  was 
provided  by  which  the  creditor,  if  two-thirds  of  the  valuation  was 
not  bid,  could  hold  his  lien — forcing  him  to  stay  collection  or  suff*et 
a  discount  of  33^  per  cent  The  law  was  made  applicable  to  all 
judgments  rendered  and  contracts  accruing  prior  to  the  1st  of 
May,  \^ithout  reference  to  the  legal  obligations  of  the  time  when 
contracts  were  entered  into — being  in  violation  of  that  clause  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  declaring  that  "no  law  shall 
Im  pjissetl  imparing  the  obligations  of  contracts.''  In  the  case  of 
McCraoken  vs.  Howard,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
subsequently  held  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional.*  The  law  in  the 
meantime  had  been  instrumental,  by  various  arrangements  between 
parties,  in  extinguishing  many  debts.  But  this  species  of  legisla- 
tion sehlom  effects  the  benefits  intended.  It  is  apt  to  be  harrass- 
ing  and  vexations  to  both  debtor  and  creditor,  while  experience 
teaches  it  to  be  distnictive  of  all  confidence  between  men  in  busi- 
ness, requiring  prompt  compliance  with  contracts ;  and  it  tends 
further  to  affect  inimically  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State. 
These  views  wei'e  enlarged  upon  in  a  solemn  protest  against  its 
passage,  signed  by  such  names  as  John  J.  Hardin,  D.  M.  Wood- 
son, Lyman  Trumbull,  and  many  others.t 

After  July,  1841,  no  further  effort  was  made  to  pay  interest  on 
the  debt  of  the  State.  Her  bonds  declined  rapidly  in  market  to 
14  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  a  few  months,  Feb.  1842,  from  prox- 
imate causes  alrea^l^  stated,  the  State  bank,  with  a  circulation 
exceeding  $3,000,000,  finally  went  down ;  in  June  the  Illinois  bank 
at  Shawneetown,  with  a  circulation  exceeding  $1,500,000,  also 
broke,  thus  ren<lering  worthless  about  the  only  money  there  had 
been  for  sometime  in  the  country,  and  adding  materially  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  The  banks  had  managed  to  keep  up  the 
value  of  theii*  circulation  far  above  the  bonds  of  the  State,  but  to 
conciliate  an  unfriendly  legislature  by  advances  on  auditor's  war- 

*See2d,  Howard,  608. 
■tfiee  House  Journal,  1841. 
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rants,  for  the  State  house  then  building,  and  to  carry  forward  the 
public  works,  an  unwarranted  expansion  snapped  their  threads  of 
life,  spreading  disaster  round  about  them.  The  condition  of  this 
fair  State,  with  her  calamities  thus  augmented,  wa«  truly  distress- 
ing. Abroad,  her  name  was  freely  associated  with  dishonor;  em- 
igrants, dreading  high  taxation,  gave  it  a  wide  berth,  unless  it 
were  those  who,  having  no  character  of  their  own,  cared  little 
for  that  of  the  State  of  their  adoption ;  while  the  people  here 
with  rare  exceptions  were  anxious  to  sell  out  and  flee  a  country 
which  presented  no  alternative  but  dishohor  or  exhorbitant  taxa- 
tion. The  chances  to  sell  were,  however,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
desire,  and  while  impending  financial  ruin,  disgrace,  and  the  fear 
of  taxation  kept  the  State  from  gaining  population  as  rapidly  as 
had  been  her  wont,  the  impracticability  of  effecting  sales  saved  her 
against  loss.  In  the  meantime,  an  utter  dearth  and  stagnation  in 
all  kinds  of  business  prevailed.  The  notes  of  the  banks  were 
receivable  in  payment  of  taxes  for  which  purpose  they  had  been 
to  a  small  extent  hoarded  by  the  people;  but  now  the  governor, 
auditor  and  treasurer,  forbade  their  receipt  by  the  collectors  ot 
the  State  revenue,  except  at  specie  rates — 50  cents  on  the  dollar. 
This  step  was  unwarranted  by  the  law,  and  condemned  by  the 
press  and  people  in  public  meetings,  irrespective  of  party  until 
such  a  breeze  was  raised  about  the  ears  of  the  "officers  of  State'' 
that  they  were  fain  to  retract  their  pretentious  proclamation,  and 
taking  the  other  extreme,  suspended  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
till  the  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  fair  fame  of  our  State,  there  were  not  want- 
ing men,  in  position  to  aid  in  moulding  public  opinion,  who 
favored  repudiation,  both  by  the  plan  of  omission  and  by  directly 
declaring  this  purpose,  and  "setting  the  moral  sense  of  mankind 
at  defiance."    Gov.  -^Ford  says : 

''It  is  mv  solemn  belief  that  when  I  came  into  offleef  I  had  the  power 
to  make  Illinois  a  repudiating  State.  It  is  true  I  was  not  the  leader  of 
any  party ;  but  my  position  as  governor  would  have  given  me  leader- 
ship enough  to  have  carried  the  democratic  party,  except  in  a  few  coun- 
ties in  the  north,  in  favor  of  repudiation.  If  I  had  merely  stood  still 
and  done  nothing,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  In  that  ease  a 
minority  of  both  parties  would  have  led  to  eitheraetive  or  passive  repu- 
diation. The  politicians  on  neither  side,  without  a  bold  lead  to  the 
contrary,  by  some  hiffh  in  office,  would  never  have  dared  to  risk  their 
popularity  by  being  the  first  to  advocate  an  increase  of  taxes  to  be  paid 
Dy  a  tax-bating  people. '' 

Again  he  says : 

"The  people  of  Bond  county,  as  soon  as  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  passed,  had  declared  in  a  public  meeting  that  the 
system  must  lead  to  taxation  and  utter  ruin ;  that  the  people  were  not 
bound  to  pay  any  of  the  debt  to  be  contracted  for  it ;  ana  that  Bond 
county  would  never  assist  in  paying  a  cent  of  it.  Accordingly,  they  re- 
fused to  pay  taxes  for  several  years.  When  the  system  went  down,  and 
had  left  the  State  in  the  ruinous  condition  predicted  by  the  Bond  county 
meeting,  many  people  remembered  that  there  might  be  a  quesUoii 
raised  as  to  the  obligation  of  payment.  Public  men  everywhere,  of  all 
parties,  stood  in  awe  of  this  question ;  there  was  a  kind  of  general  silence 
as  to  what  would  be  popular  or  unpopular.  The  two  great  political 
parties  were  watching  each  other  with  es^le  eyes,  to  see  that  no  one 
should  get  the  advantage  of  the  other.  The  whigs,  driven  to  despe- 
ration by  repeated  ill-success  in  elections,  were  many  of  them  in  favor  of 
repudiating,  as  a  means  of  bettering  their  party.   Tiie  Sanyramon  Jn>,.-.'' 
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and  the  Alton  TeUgmvh,  the  two  leading  whig  newspapers  of  the  State, 
boldly  took  ground  that  the  debt  never  could  and  never  would  be  paid, 
and  that  there  was  no  use  to  say  any  tiling  about  it.*  Very  many  demo- 
crats were  in  favor  of  the  same  course,  for  fear  of  losing  the  power  the 
democratic  party  already  possessed. 

It  was  thought  to  be  a  very  dangerous  subject  to  meddle  with.  At  a 
democratic  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Snyder  for  governor,  a 
resolution  against  repudiation  offered  by  Mr.  Arnold  of  Chicago,  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  convention,  so  as  not 
to  commit  the  party  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  evident  that  this  was 
to  be  a  troublesome  question,  and  a  ^reat  many  of  the  politicians  on 
both  sides  were  as  ready  to  take  one  side  of  it  as  the  other,  and  their 
choice  depended  upon  which  might  finally  appear  to  be  most  powerful 
The  whigs  were  afraid,  if  they  advocated  the  debt-paying  policy,  the 
democrats  would  take  the  other  side,  and  leave  the  whigs  no  chance  of 
ever  coming  into  a  majority;  and  the  democrats  feared  that  if. they 
advocated  a  correct  policy,  the  other  side  might  be  more  popular,  and 
might  be  taken  by  the  whigs.  I  speak  only  of  the  leaders  of  parties, 
amongst  whom  on  all  sides  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  repudiation 
might  l:>e  more  popular  than  taxation. '^ 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  JUDICIARY. 

Partisan  Malice  and  Revolutionary  Conduct — By  act  of  Feb.  10, 
1841,  the  legislature  repealed  out  of  office  the  then  9  circuit  judges, 
increased  the  number  of  supreme  judges  from  4  to  9,  and,  in 
addition  to  their  duties  as  a  supreme  court  and  their  functions  asthe 
council  of  revision,  imposed  upon  them  all  the  circuit  court  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  Since  1835  the  supreme  judges,  relieved  of 
circuit  duty,  had  act^d  solely  as  a  court  of  appeals,  errors  and 
revision.  The  present  change  was  a  bitter  partisan  measure,  in 
the  language  of  Gov.  Fonl,  "confessedly  violent  and  somewhat 
revolutionary.'' 

Three  of  the  four  supreme  jud<]:es  were  of  the  whig  party — the 
minority  party  of  the  State — while  Judge  Smith  was  a  democrats 
Gov.  Ford  says:  "It  is  due  to  truth  here  to  say,  that  Wilson  and 
Lockwood  were  in  every  respect  amiable  and  accomplished  gentle- 
men in  private  life,  and  commanded  the  esteem  and  inspect  of  all 
good  men  for  the  ]>urity  of  their  conduct  and  their  probity  in 
official  station.  Wilson  was  a  Virginian  of  the  old  sort,  a  man 
of  good  education,  sound  judgment,  and  an  elegant  writer,  as  his 
published  opinions  will  show.  Lockwood  was  a  New  Yorker.  He 
was  an  excellent  lawyer,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  his  face 
indicated  imcoraraon  purity,  modesty,  and  intelligence,  together 
with  energy  and  strong  determination.  His  face  was  the  true 
index  of  his  character.  Brown  was  a  fine,  large,  aftable,  and  good 
looking  man,  had  a  tolerable  share  of  tact  and  good  sense,  a  com- 
l)limentary,  smiling  and  laughing  address  to  all  men,  and  had 
been  elected  and  continued  in  office  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 
believed  to  be  a  clever  fellow." 

The  State,  in  the  exciting  party  struggle  of  1840,  had  gone  for 
Van  Buren  and  both  houses  of  the  legislature  were  largely  demo- 
cratic   I'he  supreme  court  had   two  years  before  offended  the 

•After  the  publication  of  Gov.  Ford'«  history,  In  1854,  more  than  three  years  after 
bis  death,  both  the  Alton  Telayraph  and  lUimfis  Stale  Jmtmol,  formerly  the  Sajigamnn 
Jonmalj  denied  havlntr  favored  repudiation,  cither  directly  or  Indirectly  ;  that  they 
uulfonnly  opposed  it  with  zeal,  and  always  advocated  the  liquidation  of  the  entire  pub- 
lic debt  at  as  early  a  day  as  the  means  of  the  State  would  Justify.— See  Illinois  State 
Journal,  March  7, 1855. 
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sense  of  supremacy  of  the  dominant  party,  in  deciding  a  case  of 
appointment  to  oflBce  by  the  governor.  Pending  before  the  same 
tribunal  there  was  still  another  case  fraught  with  political  conse- 
quences far  graver,  which  it  was  thence  surmised  would  also  be 
decided  against  the  party  in  power.  When  men  are  themselves 
actuated  by  party  feelings  and  prejudices  in  everything,  they  are 
apt  to  think  others  are  similarly  influenced,  no  matter  what  their 
I)osition  or  how  exalted  in  public  life. 

Alexander  P.  Field  was  and  had  been  secretary  of  Stat^,  since 
his  appointment  by  Gov.  Edwards,  having  served  through  lioth 
the  administrations  of  Govs.  Keynolds  and  Duncan.  In  politics  he 
was  a  whig,  though  originally,  like  Duncan,  he  had  been  a  violent 
Jackson  man.  When  Gov.  Carlin  came  into  office  in  1838,  he 
claimed  the  power  of  appointing  a  new  secretary  of  State  without 
a  vacancy  existing  in  that  office.  The  claim  was  ba^ed  ujion  the 
idea  that  a  secretary  of  State  under  our  first  constitution,  like  a 
cabinet  officer  in  the  national  government,  was  a  contidential 
adviser  of  the  governor,  and  for  purposes  of  harmony  in  such 
relation,  shoidd  be  of  the  same  political  party  with  his  excellency. 
The  governor  nominated  John  A.  McCleruand,  then  of  Gallatin, 
to  the  senate  for  that  office.  But  the  senate,  although  democratic, 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  18  passed  a  resolution,  "That  the  executive 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  nominate  to  the  senate  a  secretory  of 
State,  except  in  case  of  vacancy  in  that  office,  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  senate  has  not  been  advised  of  any  vacancy  in  that  office^ 
the  nomination  of  John  A.  McCleruand  be  not  advised  and  consented 
to  by  the  senate.''  They  were  further  of  opinion  that  the 
tenure  of  office  might  be  limited  by  the  legislature;  which  had  not 
been  done,  however.  During  the  session,  the  governor  sent  t-o 
the  senate  several  other  names  for  that  office,  but  all  were 
rejected. 

After  the  adjournment,  he  again  appointed  McClernand  secre- 
tary of  State,  who  tliereupon  demanded  possession  of  the  office 
from  the  whig  incumbent,  Mr.  Field,  but  was  refused.  McCler- 
nand then  laid  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto 
before  Judge  Breese,  in  the  circuit  court  of  Fayette  county,  and 
upon  hearing,  that  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  complainant. 
Field  took  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  cause  was 
reversed.  The  question  decided  by  the  court,  aside  from  the  polit/- 
ical  or  partisan  bent  given  to  it,  derived  importance  from  the  fun- 
damental principlesof  government  involved.  Quite  an  array  of 
able  counsel  appeared  on  either  side.  For  the  appellant  Field, 
there  were  Cyrus  Walker,  Justin  Buttertield  and  Levi  Davis ;  ancl 
for  the  appellee  McClernand,  S.  A.  Douglas,  Jas.  Shields  and 
Wicklifle  Kitchell,  attorney  general.  Three  separate  o\)inions 
were  written  by  the  judges,  Wilson  and  Lock  wood  concurring, 
Smith  dissenting,  and  Brown,  being  connected  by  affinity,  with 
the  relator,  declined  sitting  in  the  cause.*  Chief  Justice  Wilson 
rendered  the  decision  of  the  court  in  language  clear,  cogent  and 
elegant,  which  is  both  exhaustive  of  the  subject  and  convincing 
in  its  conclusions.  The  court  decided  that  the  governor  had  not 
the  constitutional  power  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  to  remove  fix)ra 
office  the  Secretary  of  State;  that  when  that  functionary  was 
once  appointed,  the  power  of  appointment  was  suspended  until  a 

*8ee  0d  Soain.,  111.  reports,  p  70. 
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RMyicy  occurred }  that  when  the  constitution  created  an  office> 
kldJeft  the  tenure  nndefine<1,  the  officer  held  during  good  be- 
Mrior,  or  until  the  legislature  by  law  limited  the  tenure  or  author- 
Mad  some  functionary  of  the  goTerument  to  remove  the  officer  at 
vflL  The  constitution  was  the  charter  of  the  governor's  authority. 
UI  the  powers  delegated  to  him,  or  in  accordance  with  that  in- 
itnunent,  he  was  entitled  to  exercise  and  no  other.  While  it  was 
I  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  legislative  department,  it  was 
^  be  regarded  as  a  grant  of  powers  to  the  others.  Neither  the 
sxeeative  nor  the  judiciary,  therefore,  could  exercise  any  authority 
IT  power,  except  such  as  was  clearly  granted  by  the  constitution. 
Ji  England  the  king  was  the  source  of  power,  and  all  rights  and 
veiogatives  not  granted  were  adjudged  to  him,  but  here  the 
lieOT>'  is  that  the  people  are  sovereign  and  the  source  of  power, 
uid  that  the  executive  could  exercise  only  those  powers  specially 
ielegated  to  him  j  and  as  it  was  not  even  pretended  that  any  ex- 
press grant  of  this  character  was  to  be  found  in  the  constitution, 
it  must  be  denied.  A  grant  by  implication  could  not  be  main- 
tained, because  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  a  department  of 
goyemment  operated  as  a  restriction  and  limitation  of  a  general 
grant  "  The  executive  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a 
governor,'^  was  a  mere  declaration  of  a  general  rule.  Besides,  the 
power  of  appointment  in  case  a  vacancy  existed,  was  given  to 
tire  governor  conjointly  with  the  senate ;  and  a  nomination  would 
not  confer  office  Without  approval  by  the  senate. 

The  decision  caused  a  great  partisan  outcry  against  the  "  whig 
court,"  as  it  was  called.  The  democrats,  largely  in  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  State,  were  yet  debarred  from  exercising  uncontrolled 
power  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  and  emoluments  of 
office  to  which  their  ascendancy  entitled  them,  by  this  decision, 
J^'liich  proclaimed  in  their  teeth,  as  it  were,  the  existence  of  office 
or  life  incumbents. 

fiut  the  other  question,  still  pending  and  far  more  important, 
'H8  fraught  not  only  with  preclusion  from  the  secretary's  office, 
Ht  with  the  danger  of  losing  political  control  of  the  State,  and 
►nsequently  all  power  and  patronage.  This  was  the  celebrated 
alena  alien  case.  The  alien  vote  was  nine-tenths  democi-atic, 
id  sufficient  in  strength — about  10,000 — that  if  precluded  from 
e  polls  to  determine  the  election  in  favor  of  the  whigs  at  the 
»proaching  presidential  election  of  1840.  As  the  McClemand- 
eld  case  was  by  the  unscrupulous  boldly  charged  to  be  partisan, 
was  now  doubtless  believed  by  many  that  the  court  in  this  case 
as  prepared  to  violate  a  plain  provision  of  the  constitution.  The 
(DStitution  provided  that  ^^  in  all  elections,  all  white  male  inhabi- 
nts  above  the  age  of  21  years,  having  resided  in  the  State  six 
ontlis  next  preceding  the  election,  shall  eujoy  the  right  of  an 
ector." 

The  idea  had  gained  currency  that  snff  mge  and  citizenship  were 
mcomitant  and  indispensable  qualifications  to  constitute  a  man 
1  elector,  and  therefore  the  provision  above  quoted,  if  brought 
>  the  test  before  the  proper  tribunal,  w^ould  be  declared  null  and 
wd.  An  agreed  case  had  been  made  at  Galena,  where  there  was 
large  alien  vote  concentrated  in  and  about  the  mining  region, 
etween  two  whigs,  one  of  whom  sued  the  other,  who  had  acted 
}  judge  at  the  August  election  of  1838,  and  in  that  capacity  re- 
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ceived  the  vote  of  an  alien,  to  recover  $100  under  the  election  law 
of  1829,  for  the  use  of  the  county,  which  it  wa«  supposed  would 
present  the  constitutional  question  fairly.  The  suit  was  brought 
in  the  circuit  court  at  Galena,  Judge  Dan.  Stone,  presiding;  and 
as  the  case  was  admitted,  he,  without  hearing  argument,  or  prob- 
bly  giving  the  question  much  examination,  decided'that  an  alien, 
unlike  a  scitizen,  was  not  entitled  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
chise. The  decision,  when  it  became  public,  produced  great  ap- 
prehension in  the  ranks  of  the  democracy,  and  steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  bring  the  case  before  the  supreme  court. 

In  view  of  the  decision  in  the  McClemand-Field  case,  it  was 
further  imagined  that  that  tribunal  would  affirm  the  decision  be- 
low, and  that  the  remedy  was  the  revolutionary  one  to  reform  the 
supreme  court  bj'  adding  a  sufficient  number  of  democratic  mem- 
bers to  change  its  political  complexion,  and  thus  either  avoid  the 
fearful  contingency  of  such  a  decision,  or,  if  too  late  for  that,  to 
have  it  overruled.  This  precedent  is  not  without  a  tolerably  close 
modern  parallel  in  national  affairs. 

The  case  was  ably  argued  in  the  supreme  court  at  the  Decem- 
ber term,  1839,  upon  its  merits  and  continued  to  the  June  term, 
1840.  This  was  during  the  heat  of  the  presidential  canvass  of 
that  year.  If  the  case  was  now  decided  adversely  to  the  aliens 
the  State  might  be  lost  to  the  democracy.  There  was  a  general 
apprehension  that  such  would  be  the  decision.  And  now  Judge 
Smith,  the  only  democrat  on  the  supreme  beitch,  sharing  in  the 
apprehension,  clandestinely  pointed  out  to  counsel  a  defect  in  the 
record,  consisting  in  a  clerical  error.  A  motion  to  dismiss  was 
thereupon  founded,  because  it  appeared  by  the  record  that  the  case 
argued  was  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  a  time  when  by  the  laws 
of  the  State,  as  the  court  must  judicially  txike  notice,  no  general 
election  could  be  held,  to-wit^  on  the  6th  of  August,  1839,  the  year 
meant  being  1838.  For  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  record  a 
continuance  was  granted  to  the  December  term,  which  put  it  be- 
yond the  presidential  election  in  November,  1840.  The  achieve- 
ment of  discovering  the  flaw  in  the  record  was  accounted  a  re- 
markable stroke  of  legal  acumen. 

When  the  case  came  up  finally  for  decision  at  the  December 
term,  1840,  it  was  found  that  the  constitutional  question  uix>n 
which  it  was  expected  the  case  should  turn,  was  not  really  before 
the  court,  but  simply  a  question  under  the  election  law  of  1829 : 
If  any  judge  of  election  shall  knowingly  admit  any  person  to 
vote,  not  qualified  according  to  law,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
county  the  sum  of  $100 ;  and  any  person  presenting  himself  to 
vote,  and  his  qualification  be  suspected,  he  shall  swe^ar  that  he  is 
a  resident  of  the  county ;  has  resided  in  the  Stat^  six  months  next 
preceding  the  election  j  is  21  years  old  and  has  not  before  voted 
at  that  election.  The  court  held  that,  as  it  was  admitted  that  one 
Kyle,  upon  the  reception  of  whose  vote  the  question  was  made, 
possessed  all  the  qualifications  required  by  the  affidavit,  under  the 
law  of  1829,  it  would  have  simply  been  superogatory  either  to 
challenge  him  or  to  have  administered  the  oath  to  him  ;  and  there- 
fore the  court  below,  in  fining  the  judges  of  election,  erred,  and 
the  case  was  reversed.  The  broad  and  inii>ortant  question  of  alien 
suffrage  under  the  constitution,  did  not  ainse  in  the  case,  and  no 
opinion  of  the  court  was  expressed  upon  it    Judge  Smith,  how- 
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km,  not  to  disappoint  partisan  expectation,  took  occasion,  in  a 
feiparate  opinion  elaborated  at  great  length,  to  argue  the  consti- 
monal  question,  quoting  freely  from  a  speech  of  James  Buchanan 
MMJe  in  Congress  on  the  admission  of  Michigan  as  a  State.* 

Meanwhile  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  Supreme  court  was  pend- 
bg  before  the  legislature,  and  with  the  rendition  of  this  decision 
t^  the  court,  it  was  circulated  about  by  the  politicians,  and  boldly 
charged  by  Douglas^  in  a  speech  nuule  in  the  lobby  or  the  house, 
fcfaat  the  main  question  had  been  purposely  evaded  by  the  court 
to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  democrats  as  to  the  alien  vote,  and 
fcocon^iate  their  favor,  with  the  object  of  defeating  the  bill. 

"  Douglas,"  says  Gov.  Ford,  **  had  been  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
lUens,  and  it  appeared  fh)m  his  8i)eech,  that  he  and  Judge  Smith  had 
Deen  in  constant  communication  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  case. 
Judge  Smith,  (I  regret  to  say  it  of  a  man  who  is  no  more),  was  an  ac- 
tive, bustling,  ambitious  and  turbulent  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He iiad  for  a  long  time  aimed  to  be  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate:  his  de- 
vices and  intrigues  to  this  end  had  been  innumerable.  In  fact  he  never 
laclLed  a  plot  to  advance  himself,  or  blow  up  some  other  person.  He 
WM  a  laborious  and  ingenious  schemer  in  politics,  but  his  plans  were 
always  too  complex  ana  ramified  for  his  power  to  execute  them.  Being 
ahrays  unsuccessful  himself,  he  was  delighted  with  the  mishaps  alilie 
of  friends  and  enemies,  and  was  ever  chuckling  over  the  defeat  or  blasted 
hopes  of  some  one.  In  this  case  he  sought  to  gain  credit  with  the  lead- 
hiff  democrats,  by  the  part  he  took,  and  affected  to  take, in  the  alien  case 
iBhebad  before  In  the  case  of  the  secretary  of  State.  He  it  was  who 
privately  suggested  to  counsel  the  defect  in  the  record  which  resulted  in 
^  continuance  in  June  1840,  and  during  the  whole  time  the  case  was 
I^ndinff,  with  the  same  view,  he  was  giving  out  to  Douglas  and  others, 
tlie  probable  opinion  of  the  court.  He  affirmed  that  the  iudges  at  one 
^e  all  had  their  opinions  written  ready  to  deliver,  and  all  but  iiimself 
'^ded  against  the  aliens;  and  that  the  case  \i  ould  have  been  decided  if 
'^had  not  discovered  the  aforesaid  defect  in  the  record.  Upon  his 
Utbority  Douglas  denounced  the  court  and  brought  all  these  charges 
Sainst  the  whig  Judges,  and  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
%d  now  onlyevaded  a  decision  for  the  time  being,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
^pping  the  career  of  the  legislature.  The  judges  on  their  part,  denied 
1  these  charges;  and  Judge  Smith  uniting  with  the  Whig  judges,  pub- 
shed  their  aenial  in  the  Sangammi  Journal  newspaper,  publislied  at 
priufffield."  Gov.  Ford  further  adds,  **and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
16  whole  of  It  was  false.'' 

In  this  connection  we  subjoin  the  following  correspondence: 

^  House  or  Repkesentati  vss,  8PRiNGriEL.D,  January  28, 1841. 
lb  WVliam  Wilton^  TheopkHu»  W.  Smith,  Thonias  C.  Broum  and  Samuel  D,  Lock- 
woodf  Judgn  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  JUinois: 

"Mr.  McClemand,  a  member  of  this  house,  (who  is  now  speaking) 
18  made  the  following  statements,  in  substance,  in  liis  speech  in  favor 
'  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  Judiciary  of  this  State.  *I  am  authorized  to 
y,  and  I  do  say  on  my  own  responsibility,  if  any  such  responsibility  is 
3eded,  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  prepared  an  opinion  against 
le  right  of  foreigners  to  vote  at  tlie  last  June  term  of  that  court;  but 
1  account  of  objections  made  by  counsel  to  a  mistake  in  the  record, 
ley  withheld  their  opinions,  but  did  so  most  reluctantly. 
**The  opinion  has  gone  abroad  that  these  judges  have  made  the  decision 
icenlly  delivered  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  foreigners  to  vote,  in 
"der  to  defeat  the  bill  under  consideration  and  to  prevent  these  judges 
om  going  on  tlie  circuit. 

'*This  communication  is  made  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statements, 
id  I  think  it  but  due  to  yourselves  that  an  answer  should  be  made  to 


*  See  case  of  Thomas  SpraHins  v.  H.  H.  Houghton  in  the  ill.  8.  C.  rei  oru. 
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these  [statements],  as  deductions  may  and  will  be  made  from  silence 
which  would  seem  to  imply  an  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments. 

**I>esiring  to  know  whether  these  allegations  are  true,  I  trust  an 
answer  will  be  given.  Yours, 

*»  JOHN  J.  HARDIN." 

'^Spbinqfield,  January  26, 1841. 
•*/oA«  /.  Hardin^  E*q, 

**Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  to-day  has  Just  been  received,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  answer  it  without  hesitation. 

*'In  doing  so,  we  oannot,  however,  but  express  our  great  astonishment 
at  tlie  character  of  the  statement  to  which  you  refer.  You  say  that  Mr. 
McClernand,  a  member  of  tlie  house  of  representatives,  has  asserted  in 
debate,  in  sustance  [here  follows  a  quotation  of  the  language  as  given  by 
Hardin.] 

*'To  this  statement  we  give  the  most  unqualified  denial  in  all  its  parts; 
neither  of  the  members  of  the  court  having  ever  prepared  or  written 
any  opinion  against  the  right  of  aliens  to  vote  at  elections. 

'*In  reference  to  the  mistake  in  the  record,  the  error  alluded  to  was 
discovered  by  one  of  the  iudges,  and  suggested  to  the  counsel  in  the  cause, 
as  interposing  a  supposed  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision,  which,  with 
a  subsequent  motion  made  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  to  dismiss 
the  cause  for  that  reason,  and  for  the  further  reason,  that  the  cause  was  a 
feigned  and  not  a  real  one,  produced  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  copy  of  the  motion  herewith  enclosed. 

*'As  to  the  insinuation  that  the  decision  was  made  at  this  time  to  defeat 
the  judiciary  bill,,  we  reply  that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  equally  uniust,  and 
without  a  pretence  for  its  justification.  Having  been  repeatedly  urired 
to  come  to  a  decision  of  the  cause,  and  having  been  moreover  assured 
that  individuals  were  industriously  engaged  in  circulating  reports  that 
the  judges  had  opinions  written  against  the  right  of  aliens  to  vote,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  judiciary  bill  before  the  legislature  was  defeated,  these 
opinions  would  be  delivered.  To  refute  these  groundless  assertions,  on 
this  subject,  we  concluded  to  decide  the  case  without  further  delay, 
having  no  other  means  of.  refuting  these  aspersions. 

'*  We  have  thus  promptly  complied  with  your  request,  and  we  cannot 
close  this  communication  without  remarking  on  the  great  injustice  done 
to  ourselves,  not  only  by  the  statements  referred  to,  but  numerous  other 
slanders  which,  in  our  situation,  we  have  no  means  of  repelling. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

TH08.  W.  SMITH, 
SAMUEL  D.   LOCKWOOD, 
WM.  WILSON, 
THOMAS  C.  BROWN." 

With  this  contradiction,  McClernand,  under  date  of  January 
29,  called  upon  his  iuforniaut,  Mr.  Douglass,  to  sustaiu  him — iu- 
vitiiig  immediate  attention  to  the  subject.  Besides  Douglas,  six 
other  gentlemen,  viz :  A.  R.  Dodge,  V.  Hickox,  J.  H.  Kalston, 
John  Pearson,  M.  McConnell,  and  J.  A.  McDougal,  all  of  whom 
derived  their  information  from  Judge  Smith  alone,  fuiiiished 
letters,  some  of  which  state  positively  that  Smith  had  informed 
them  distinctly  that  all  the  judges  had  their  opinions  written  out 
and  ready  to  deliver  at  the  June  term,  and  others  that  they  under- 
stood from  him  that  he  (Smith)  was  thus  prepared.*  There  is  now 
no  doubt  that  Smith  made  the  former  statement,  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  it  was  false. 

"As  to  Judge  Smith,"  says  Gov.  Ford,  "he  made  nothing  by  all 
his  intrigues.    By  opposing  the  reform  bill,  he  fell  out  and  quar- 

*Se6  Illinois  State  Register,  Feb.  6. 1841. 
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»lled  with  the  leaders  of  bis  party.  He  lost  the  credit  he  had 
^ed  by  being  the  democratic  cliampioii  ou  the  bench,  and  failed 
to  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;  and  was  put  back  to 
the  laborious  duty  of  holding  circuit  courts." 

The  judiciary  bill  produced  much  excitement  and  party 
animosity  at  the  capital,  both  among  members  and  the  goading, 
insatiate  lobby  vultures.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  the  dominant 
party  to  rally  its  force  to  the  blind  support  of  a  measure  so  purely 
one  of  revenge.  A  great  deal  of  o])position  came  fi*om  the  friends 
and  interests  of  the  9  circuit  court  judges,  every  one  of  whom 
would  be  repealed  out  of  office  and  the  majarity  of  whom  were 
democrats.  However,  the  bill  hnally  passed  both  houses.  The 
comicil  of  revision  returned  it  with  their  objections,  urged  at 
length. 

The  council  regarded  the  requirement  that  the  supreme  coui-t. 
with  five  additional  judges,  hold  circuit  courts  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  State;  attend  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  act  as  coun- 
cil of  revision  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  ]>reside 
in  the  supreme  court  uji til  all  the  business  of  that  tribunal  was 
disposed  of,  as  physically  impossible.  Owing  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  circuit  court  business,  the  nine  circuit  judges,  for  no  fault 
of  theirs,  had  been  unable  to  attend  to  it  and  fully  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  public.  To  thrust  all  this  business  upon  the  hands 
of  the  supreme  judges,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  would 
i^^olt  in  such  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  as  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  denial  of  it.  The  law  would  prejudice  the  rights  of 
itizens  and  the  character  of  the  State. 

The  bill,  however,  was  re-passed,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
f  the  council,  in  the  senate,  by  a  large  majority,  but  in  the  house 
►y  barely  one.  A  solemn  protest  by  the  undersigned  members, 
lany  of  whom  have  since  attaii^ed  imperishable  renown,  was 
pread  upon  the  journal,  Febniai-y  26,  1841.  After  stating  their 
bjections  at  length,  they  sum  up  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  bill  violates  the  sreat  principles  ot  government  by  subject- 
iK  thejudiciary  to  the  legislature. 

2(1.  It  is  a  fatal  blow  at  the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  the  con- 
litutional  term  of  their  office. 

3d.    It  is  a  measure  not  asked  for,  or  wished  by  the  people. 
4tb.     It  will  greatly  increase  the  expenses  of  our  courts  or  greatly  di- 
linish  their  utility. 

5tb.  It  will  ffive  the  courts  a  political  and  partisan  character,  thereby 
n pairing  public  confidence  in  their  decisions. 

6th.  It  will  impair  our  standing  in  the  opinion  of  other  States  and 
tie  world. 

7th.  It  is  a  party  measure  for  party  purposes,  from  which  no  practi- 
al  good  to  the  people  can  possibly  arise,  out  which  may  be  the  source  of 
QDumerable  evils.  *  *  The  blow  had  already  fallen,  but  thev  felt  im- 
elled  to  point  out  the  danger  of  the  measure,  its  impolicy  and  its  usur- 
ation,  in  order  at  least  that  the  despotism  of  a  momentary  majority 
lay  not  become  a  precedent  for  succeeding  enormities,  or  future  crimes. 
Ve  have  struggled  inefi'ectually  to  guard  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
aent  from  unhallowed  innovation,  and  contendevl  for  the  supremacy  of 
be  constitution. 

(Signed):  Joseph  Gillespie,  John  J.  Brown,  Leander  Munsell,  Wil- 
iam  B.  Archer,  John  F.  Charles,  Isaac  Funk,  Alden  Hull,  John  Dar- 
lielle,  Geo.  W.  Waters,  Cyrus  Edwards,  James  T.  Cunningham.  John 
iennett,  Thos.  Threlkeld.  A.  Lincoln,  J.  M.  McLean,iH.  W.  Thornton, 
Vm.  A.  Marshal,  James  M.  Bradford,  John  J.  Hardin,  Jeremiah  Cox, 
^eter  Menard,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Henderson,  James  Beynolds,  W.  W.  Bailey, 
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D.  M.  Woodson,  E.  B.  Webb,  John  Denny,  Isaac  Froman,  Jas.  A.  Bed, 
Josiah  Francis,  Daniel  Gray,  James  Parkinson,  John  Canady,  Alexan- 
der Phillips,  James  N.  Brown. 

The  five  additional  supreme  judges  elected  by  the  legislatun 
under  this  law  were,  Thomas  Ford,  (subsequently  gov.)  Sidney 
Breese,  Walter  B.  Scates,  Samuel  H.  Treaty  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,*  all  democrats.  By  this  means  all  apprehension  was 
allayed  in  the  democratic  breast  regarding  the  continued  suppwt 
of  the  alien  vote,  so  far  as  any  interference  from  the  supreme 
court  was  concerned.  Kor  did  the  majority  of  that  court  now 
question  the  right  of  the  executive  to  appoint  his  own  secretary  of 
State }  and  had.  the  question  been  now  presented  to  the  court,  dM 
McOlemand-Field  decision  would  have  been  overruled.  Such  is 
party  influence  upon  the  judiciary.  One  of  the  newly  apiwiuted 
judges,  writing  of  this  reorganization  of  the  court  says :  The  high- 
est courts  are  but  indifferent  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  great 
political  question;  ♦  ♦  when  any  great  political  question  on 
which  parties  are  are  arrayed  comes  up  for  decision,  the  utmost 
which  can  be  expected  of  them  is,  an  able  and  learned  arp- 
ment  in  favor  of  their  own  party,  whose  views  they  must 
naturally  favor.t  The  court,  however,  as  newly  organized,  proved 
not  entirely  acceptable  to  the  dominant  party  5  the  judges  geuer- 
ally  enjoyed  great  personal  popularity,  but  the  bench  became  the 
subject  of  frequent  malevolent  assaults  by  the  legislature.  That 
body,  fresh  from  an  exultant  constituency,  imbued  often  with  es 
treme  partisan  views,  could  illy  brook  any  independence  in  tU' 
other  departments  of  government.f 

At  this  session  of  1844-5,  the  legislature,  ostensibly  as  a  me^ 
ure  of  retrenchment,  passed  resolutions  drafted  by  Mr.  Tnimbnl 
who  was  not  a  member  though  an  aspirant  for  the  ermine,  ealliii 

*The  last  named  grentleman  had  been  of  counsel  for  the  aliens,  had  derived  his  Infor 
mation  of  how  the  case  was  9oingr  to  be  decided  In  June  preceding  from  Judge  Smith 
had  obtained  the  continuance  then  on  the  defect  in  the  record  as  pointed  out  by  him 
had  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  old  Judges  by  a  characteristic  speech  in  the  lobby 
and  had  furnished  McClernand  the  data  upon  which  the  latter  denounced  the  court 
in  view  of  all  of  which,  it  seems  strange  that  he  had  sought  and  obtained  a  positloi 
side  by  side  with  the  gentleman  he  bad  traduoed  snd  attempted  so  much  to  brina  in 
to  disrepute.  Partisan  scheming  and  the  cravings  of  office  could  not  well  g 
further. 

The  new  Judges  were  charged  with  partisan  conduct,  by  the  whig  press  of  th 

f>criod,in  the  secret  appointment  of  a  clerk  of  the  supreme  court.  Elbenezer  Peel 
t  seems,  as  a  member  oi  the  legislature  had  oriKinally  opposed  the  Judiciary  bill ;  bu 
his  position  became  suddenly  changed,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  one  majnrit 
over  the  .objections  of  the  council.  After  taking  their  seats,  the  new  members  of  tb 
court  had  no  consultation  with  the  old  Judges  on  the  subject  of  the  clerkship,  and  nc 
a  word  was  said  in  open  court  about  removing  the  incumbant,  Ihincan.  Indeed,  oo 
of  them  had  given  out  that  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  a  partisan  court,  tfa 
clerkship  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  public  astonishment  was  not  inconsiderabk 
therefore,  when  shortly  after  its  adjourement.  Peck  announced  himself  as  the  der 
by  appointment  of  the  majority  of  the  court.— Satif/amon  Journal. 
+Ford*s  History. 

t At  the  session  of  1842-43,  there  was  an  effort  made  to  remove  Judge  Brown,  on  tfa 
ground  of  incompetency.  This  gentleman,  whose  home  was  at  Sbawneetown,  upo 
the  reorganisation  of  that  court,  had  been  assig-ned  to  the  remote  Galena  circuit,  wit 
the  view  to  render  his  position  uncomfortable  and  irksome,  and  worry  him  into 
resignation.  This  failing,  four  lawyers  from  his  circuit,  vis  :  0. 8.  Hempstead,  Thomi 
Drummond. Thompson  Campbell,  and  A.  L.  Holmes, filed  their  spedflcationf  chargic 
that  he  had  not  that  natural  strength  of  intellect,  and  lacked  the  legal  and  literal 
learning,  requisite  and  indispensable  to  a  proper  discharge  of  the  high  and  responsibJ 
duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  Judge  of  the  supreme  court ;  that  bis  opinions  deli^ 
ered  in  that  coui-t  were  written  and  revised  by  others,  and  that  his  decisions  upon  th 
circuit  had  been  the  mere  echo  of  some  favorite  attornev  :  and  that  by  nature,  educt 
tion  and  habit,  he  was  wholly  unfit  for  his  high  position.  Their  stinirinir  langijag 
indicated  something  more  than  a  purpose  to  solely  subenrve  the  public  good.  Tn 
■pnate  declined  to  participate  in  tiie  examination  of  the  charges.  The  house  In  ooa 
mitteeof  the  wb^le  went  several  times  into  the  investigation  of  them,  but  finally  asi 
ed  to  be  diwharged  from  their  further  consideration  and  so  the  matter  endea  an 
Judge   Brown  retained  his  seat.— House  Journal,  session  1842-48. 
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on  the  judges  and  govenior  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  sala- 
ries. This  was  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  principle  involv^ed 
as  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  make  such  a  request.  It  im- 
plied a  control  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  co-ordinate  department  of 
government,  however  the  request  coupled  with  it  the  consent  of 
the  incumbents.  Although  their  salaries  were  fixed,  coercion  was 
in  this  manner  sought  through  the  fear  of  losing  public  favor, 
interest,  and  popularity.  It  was  an  unworthy  means,  and  des- 
tructive of  the  first  great  principle  of  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment — the  independence  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  to  each  oth- 
er. The  supreme  court,  as  constituted  under  the  act  of  Feb.  10th, 
1841,  was  finally  dissolved  by  operation  of  the  constitution  oi 
1848,  the  judges  going  out  of  office  December  4th,  that  year. 
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Chapter  XXXIX 

1842— 1846— ADMmiSTRATIOIS^  OF  GOVERNOR  FORD. 

The  Campaign — Life  and  Character  of  Oov.  Ford — Lieut  Oot. 
Moore — Means  of  Relief  from  the  Financial  Fmbarra^sments — 
The  State  at  the  Turning  Point — Restoration  of  her  Cfedit 


As  early  as  December,  1841,  the  State  democratic  convention 
met  at  Springfield,  and  nominated  Adam  W.  Snyder,  of  St.  Clair, 
and  John  Moore,  of  McLean,  as  their  candidates  for  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor  at  the  election  of  August  1842.  In  the  spring 
following,  ex-Gov.  Joseph  Duncan  and  W.  H.  Henderson  became 
the  candidates  of  the  whig  party  for  the  same  offices.  Charleu 
W.  Hunter  and  Frederick  Collins  were  also,  respectively,  candi- 
dates for  the  same  positions.  Mr.  Snyder  was  an  effective  si)eaker 
and  possessed  an  ostentatious  and  plausable  address.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  congress  and  state  senator,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Mormons,  who  were  looming  up 
in  the  State  as  a  considerable  politicjil  power  by  reason  of  their 
unity,  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
obnoxious  "  Mormon  charters,''  by  which  that  modem  sect  were 
placed  above  and  beyond  the  laws  of  the  State — constituted  a 
j>etty  sovereignty  within  their  cori)orate  limits,  whence  they  issued 
forth,  committed  the:r  depredations  upon  the  neighborhoods  out- 
side, retired  to  their  legal  citadel  of  Nauvoo,  and  defied  the  process 
of  any  court  of  the  county  to  follow  them. 

The  Mormons,  driven  from  Missouri  by  a  democratic  governor, 
denied  protection  by  a  democratic  president,  but  in  congress  coun- 
tenanced by  Messrs.  Clay  and  John  T.  Stuart,  in  1840  had  given 
their  support  to  the  whigs.  But  now  Joe  Smith,  their  prophet, 
issued  his  proclamation  exhorting  his  followers  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  "  declaring  Judge  Douglas  to  be  a  master  spirit.'' 
This  mandate  showed  the  whigs  that  the  democracy  had,  by  the 
extension  of  these  very  lil)eral  charters,  woed  the  Mormons  with 
8ucces.s.  But  the  odium  of  this  sect  was  already  rapidly  spread- 
ing over  the  entire  State ;  and  of  this  circumstance,  Gov.  Duncan 
as  the  whig  candidate,  who  was  not  concerned  in  the  passage  of 
the  obnoxious  charters,  sought  to  take  advantage,  and  more  than 
retrieve  from  the  people  the  whig  loss  by  the  Mormon  defection. 
Indeed  things  bore  a  very  i)romising  look  in  that  direction.  But 
at  this  juncture  Mr.  Snyder  sickened  and  died,  and  the  new  choice 
as  the  standard  bearer  of  the  democracy  for  governor,  fell  upon 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  who,  although  well  known  a8  a 
jurist,  was    in    no  wise  prominently    connected  with    politics, 
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and  certainly  not  with  the  passage  of  the  obnoxious  Mormon 
charters.  The  democracy  apprehending  the  drift  of  public  opinion, 
placed  Judge  Ford  in  the  position  made  vacant  by  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Snyder,  because  of  his  availability.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  democratic  leatlers,  in  the  then  temper  of  the  people 
toward  the  Mormons,  could  have  been  elected  over  so  adroit  and 
courageous  a  competitor  as  Duncan.  The  death  of  Snyder  proved 
the  triumph  of  the  democracy. 

Besides  the  odious  Mormon  charters  and  the  alleged  intrigues 
and  corrupt  bargains  between  certain  politicians  and  the  proi)het, 
the  other  public  questions  of  the  day  were,  a  revival  of  the  work 
on  the  canal,  repeal  of  the  bank  charters,  and  the  claim  of  Wis- 
consin to  14  of  our  northern  counties.  The  position  of  the  new 
democratic  candidate  upon  the  questions  was  variously  and 
oppositely  reported  in  the  public  i)re^8  of  dift'erent  sections  of 
the  State,  to  be  everywhere  in  harmony  with  the  varying,  but  pre- 
vailing, sentiments  of  the  people.  Much  allowance  ought  to  be 
made,  however,  for  the  statements  of  the  press  during  a  heated 
political  campaign.  Duncan  charged  Ford  during  the  canvass 
with  concealing  his  opinions  on  all  these  questions. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  governor  in  1842: 
For  Thomas  Ford,  46,901;  Joseph  Duncan,  38,584;  Charles  W. 
Hunter,  909.  For  lieutenant  governor:  John  Moore,  45,567 ;  W. 
H.  Henderson,  38,426;  Frederick  Collins,  905. 

Thomas  Ford  was  bom  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1800.  He 
was  a  half-brother  to  George  Forquer,  his  senior  by  six  years. 
Their  mother,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married  Bobt. 
Ford,  who,  in  1802  was  killed  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania 
by  Indians.  She  was  left  in  indigent  circumstances,  with  a  large 
family,  mostly  girls.  With  a  view  to  better  her  condition,  she,  in 
1804,  removed  to  Missouri,  where  it  ha<l  been  customary  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  give  land  to  actual  settlers,  but  upon  her 
arrival  at  St.  Louis  she  found  the  country  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  this  liberal  policy,  unlike  as  at  present,  changed  by  the 
new  ownership.  After  some  sickness  to  herself  and  family  she 
finally  removed  to  Illinois,  and  settled  some  three  miles  south  of 
Waterloo,  but  the  following  year  moved  closer  to  the  Mississippi 
bluffs.  Here  the  T^oys  received  their  first  schooling  under  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  for  which  they  walked  three 
miles. 

Their  mother,  though  lacking  in  a  thorough  education,  was  a 
woman  of  superior  mental  endowments,  joined  to  energy  and 
determination  of  character.  She  inculcated  in  her  children  those 
high-toned  moral  principles  which  distinguished  her  sons  in  public 
life.  She  exercised  a  rigid  economy  to  provide  her  children  an 
education,  but  George  Forquer,  her  oldest  son,  at  an  early  age  had 
to  quit  school,  to  aid  by  his  labor  in  the  support  of  the  family. 
He  acquired  the  trade  of  a  house-joiner,  afterwards  became  a 
merchant,  failed,  and  studied  law,  which  his  vigorous  intellect 
enabled  him  to  readily  master  in  spite  of  a  defective  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  determined  and  ambitious,  had  a  good  voice  and 
became  a  fluent  and  elegant  speaker.  He  filled  many  public 
offices ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Monroe,  secretary 
of  state  under  Gov.  Coles,  attorney  general,  senator  from  Sanga- 
mon, subsequently  register  of  the  £md  office  at  Springfield,  and 
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but  for  his  early  death  would  probably  have  been  elected  to  the 
Uuited  States  senate.  Joined  to  his  other  intellectual  qualities 
was  rare  merit  as  a  writer.  He  was  of  an  amiable  and  generous 
disposition,  and  was  successful  in  accumulating  a  considerable 
estate.* 

The  younger  brother,  Thomas  Foi*d,  with  somewhat  better  oppor- 
tunities, received  a  better,  though  limited  common  school,  educa- 
tion. His  mind  gave  early  promise  of  superior  endowments,  with 
an  inclination  for  mathematics.  His  proficiency  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  in  whom  young  Ford  found 
an  efficient  patron  jind  friend.  The  grateful  heart  of  the  protege 
did  not  forget  its  benefactor.  On  page  73  of  his  History  of 
Illinois,  Ford  pays  that  gentleman  such  unwonted  comphments 
as  no  other  of  all  his  public  cotemiK>rarie8  receives  at  his  hand. 
Through  Cook,  young  Ford  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  but 
Forquer,  then  merchandising,  regarding  his  education  defective, 
sent  him  to  the  Transylvania  University,  where  he  remained, 
however,  but  one  tenn,  owing  to  Forquer's  failure  in  business. 
On  his  return  he  alternated  his  law  reading  with  teaching  school 
for  support.  In  1829  Gov.  Edwards  appointed  him  prosecuting 
attorney  5  in  1831  he  was  reappointed  by  Gov.  Keynolds;  after  that 
he  was  four  times  elected  a  judge,  by  the  legislature,  without  oppo- 
sition ^  twice  as  circuit  judge,  judge  of  Chicago,  and  as  associate 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  when,  in  1841,  that  tribunal  through 
partisan  malice  was  reorganized  by  the  addition  of  five  judges,  all 
democrats.  Ford  was  assigned  to  the  9th  judicial  circuit,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  nomination  for  governor  was  holding  couit  in  Ogle 
county.  He  immediately  resigned  his  office,  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion and  entered  upon  the  canvass.  In  August  he  was  elected 
governor.  The  offices  which  he  held,  although  perhaps  he  was 
willing  enough  to  have  them,  were  unsolicited.  He  received  them 
upon  the  true  Jefferson  principle,  never  to  ask  and  never  to  refuse 
office. 

As  a  lawj^er,  Gov.  Ford  stood  deservedly  high,  but  his  cast  of 
intellect  fitted  him  rather  for  a  writer  upon  law  than  a  practicing 
advocate  in  the  courts.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  void  of  the 
moving  power  of  eloquence,  so  necessary  to  success.  As  a  judge 
his  written  opinions  are  sound,  lucid  and  able  expositions  of  the 
law.  He  was  a  stranger,  in  practice,  to  the  tact,  skill  and  insinu- 
ating address  of  the  politician ;  but,  as  we  may  well  infer  from  his 
history,  no  man  of  his  time  had  a  clearer  perception  of  the  wiles 
and  sinuosities  of  that  devious  class  than  he.  Yet  despite  this 
appreciation,  his  confidence  in  the  hone43t  purposes  of  others, 
joined  to  indecision  or  hesitation  perhaps,  enabled  the  unscrupu- 
lous to  deceive  him,  and  in  the  nondescript  Mormon  war  cause 
him  unwonted  trouble  and  vexation. 

As  a  man,  Governor  Ford  was  plain  in  his  demeanor.f  He 
lacked  that  sanguine  and  determined  boldness  and  decision  of 
character  requisite  to  fit  one  for  a  great  political  leader.    For 

•Reynold's  Pioneer  Hlstorv. 

[f  It  is  relaied  that  aft«r  tbe  expiratif  n  of  his  term  of  office,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  assemblinfir  of  the  leirlslature.  which  always  collected  a  horde  of  irreedy  seekert 
for  8ul>orf1inate  posit  ions  at  the  capitol,  a  vrag  pointed  him  out  to  a  certain  **rinff^'  as  a 
formidable  Hspirant  for  door-keeper  of  the  house.  He  was  hunted  up  in  bis  room  at 
the  hotel,  in  tne  small  hours  of  xhe  night,  and  approached  fora  banrain  oroombination. 
On  dificovery  the  ''ring"  felt  mortified  and  the  ez-govcrnorpernaps  not  highly  flat- 
teed.l 
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money  getting  he  cared  little  more  than  would  afford  him  a  decent 
support,  and  scarcely  that.    He  accumulated  no  wealth  and  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  gubernatorial  chair  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law.    Gov.  Ford  was  small  of  stature,  slender,  dark  com- 
plexioued,  with  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  sharp  features,  deep  set 
eyes,  a  pointed,  acquiliue  nose,  with  a  decided  twist  to  one  side, 
and  had  a  small  mouth.    His  appearance  was  said  to  be  somewhat 
.cynical  and  he  was,  perhaps,  not  without  vindictiveness.    He  was 
by  nature  a  student,  and  the  traits  of  his  mind  fitted  him  for  close 
thought ;  though  he  lacked  in  imagery, the  gift  of  genius.    He 
liad  his  weak  trait;  one  besetting  sin  into  which  his  convivial  na- 
ture betrayed  him,  and  which  contributed  to  his  early  death. 

As  an  author  he  deserves  our  special  consideration.  He  has 
left  to  the  State  in  which  he  was  reared,  trusted  and  honored  with 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  which  he  dearly 
loved,  a  legacy  in  the  form  of  a  history,  which,  though  but  a  frag- 
ment comprising  hi§  own  time,  and  not  topically  arranged,  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  with  the  advance  of  years. 

His  writings  show  a  natural  flow  of  compact  and  forcible  thought, 
never  failing  to  convey  the  nicest  sense.  In  tracing  with  his  trench- 
ant pen  the  devious  operations  of   the  professional  politician, 
in  which  he  is  inimitable,  his  text  is  open  perhaps  to  the  objec- 
tions that  all  his  cotemporaries,  many  of  whom  have  since  had 
their  names  written  high  on  the  scroll  of  national  fame,  were  mere 
X>oliticianS)  and  that  he  fails  to  discover  little  else  in  all  their  acts 
and  deeds  than  the  selfish  promptings  for  place,  power,  or  some 
local  benefit.    It  has  been  inferred — indeed  his  bpok  is  somewhat 
calculated  to  to  leave  such  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader — that  it  was  dictated  by  spleen,    and  his  enemies  have 
charged  it  to  be  the  jealous  bile  of  disappointed  ambition.    But 
except,  perhaps,  as  to  his  own  administration  this  is  a  mistaken 
view.     That  he  was  an  accurate  observer  of  his  own  times,  and 
that  he  relates  events  truly  and  describes  men  correctly,  may  aside 
from  the  internal  conviction  which  his  book  produces,  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  concerning  those  who  survived  him, 
but  who  have  never  contradicted  him. 

The  lieutenant-governor  elect,  John  Moore,  was  born  Septem- 
ber 8,  1793,  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  Bereft  of  parents  at  the 
age  of  20  he  emigrated  to  America.  Sojourning  for  a  while  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  located  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  and  about  1830  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  settling  permanently  at  Eandolph  Grove, 
McLean  county,  where  he  pursued  his  vocation  of  wheelright,  a 
trade  which  he  had  learned  in  England.  His  force  of  character 
was  such  that  he  speedily  rose  from  obscurity.  In  1831  he  was 
elected  a  justice  of  the  peace;  twice  afterward  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature  and  in  1839  to  the  State  senate.  His  sterling 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  gained  him  distinction  throughout  the 
State,  causing  his  party  to  designate  him  as  its  standard  bearer 
for  lieutenant-governor  in  1842.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  animated  by  an  ardent  patriotism  for  the  cause  of  his 
adopted  countrj',  he  volunteered  in  the  ranks,  was  chosen  lieut. 
colonel  of  the  4th  regiment,  and  participated  in  all  its  active  ser- 
vices. After  that,  by  the  partiality  of  the  i>eople,  he  was  twice 
elected  State  treasurer,  and  in  that  capacity  earned  the  honored 
soubriquet  of  "  Honest  John  Moore."    He  was  long  and  favora- 
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bly  known  in  the  State  as  a  consistent  leader  of  the  demoenM^, 
aud  died  Sept  23d,  1863. 

With  the  advent  of  Governor  Ford's  administration,  he  soms 
up  the  condition  of  the  State  as  follows : 

**  The  domeetic  treasury  of  the  State  was  indebted  for  the  ordinarv 
expenses  of  government  to  the  amount  of  about  $313,000.  Auditor's 
warrants  on  the  treasury  were  selling  at  50  per  cent  discount,  and  there 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury  whatever ;  not  even  to  pay  postage  on 
letters.  The  annual  revenues  applicable  to  the  payment  of  ordinary 
expenses  amounted  to  about  $130,000.  The  treasury  was  bankrupt ;  the 
revenues  were  insufficient ;  the  people  were  unable  and  unwiHing  to 
pay  high  taxes ;  and  the  State  had  borrowed  itself  out  of  all  credit ;  a 
deot  of  near  $10,000,000  had  been  contracted  for  the  canal,  railroads  and 
other  purposes.  The  currency  of  the  State  had  been  annihilated ;  there 
was  not  over  $200,000  or  $300,000  in  good  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
whole  people,  which  occasioned  a  general  inability  to  nay  taxes.  The 
whole  people  were  indebted  to  the  merchants,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
indebted  to  the  banks  or  foreign  merchants ;  and  the  banks  owed  everv- 
body,  and  none  were  able  to  pay.'' 

In  his  message,  the  governor  says : 

**We  have  suffered  all  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  paper  ciroulation ; 
the  first  of  which  is  a  great  and  sudden  scarcity  of  money.  •  The  specie, 
which  ought  to  be  in  circulation,  is  locked  up  in  the  banks ;  a  large 
amount  of  the  depreciated  paper  has  been  purchased  up  and  held  on 
si)eculation,  and  the  residue  has  Just  been  sufficient  to  keep  money  of  a 
better  character  from  coming  among  us.  Consequently,  we  have  been 
left  without  money,  property  has  fallen  unusually  low  in  price,  and  the 
products  of  the  farmer  have  been  almost  unsaleable.  Two  courses  have 
operated  to  prevent  an  increase  of  population  for  a  year  or  two  past ;  one 
Is  the  prevalent  fear  of  exorbitant  taxes ;  the  other  the  reproach  to 
which  we  are  subject  abroad.  The  remedy  for  this  is  obvious.  Let 
it  be  known  in  the  first  place  that  no  oppressive  and  exterminating  taxa- 
tion is  to  be  resorted  to ;  in  the  second,  we  must  convince  our  creditors 
and  the  world  that  the  disgrace  of  repudiation  is  not  countenanced 
among  us — that  we  are  honest  and  mean  to  pay  as  soon  as  we  are  able." 

In  the  legislature,  which  came  into  power  simultaneously  with 
Governor  Ford,  there  was  no  party  in  favor  of  taxation  to  pay 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  Some  wanted  to  make  no  effort  for 
five  or  ten  years,  but  await  he  influx  of  immigrants,  trusting  that 
the  future  might  develope  something  favorable;  all  would  gladly 
yield  up  to  the  holders  of  the  internal  im])rovement  bonds  the 
public  works  as  far  as  completed,  and  the  lands,  railroad  iron  and 
other  property  purchased  to  carry  forward  the  system,  in  liquida- 
tion of  the  indebtedness,  if  they  would  finish  the  canal,  bnt  this 
was  impracticable  for  obvious  reasons.  The  great  majority  were 
neither  willing  to  tax  nor  yet  to  repudiate.  Governor  Ford,  in  his 
message,  said:  "Although  the  elections  in  August  last  weie  con- 
ducted with  warmth  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  and  people,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  individuals  were  found  willing  to  offer  their 
services  upon  principles  of  repudiation,  and  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful." The  majority  quieted  their  consciences  by  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  recognizing  both  the  moral  and  legal  obligations  to 
pay  interest  and  principal,  but  that  the  present  ability  to  do- so 
was  out  of  the  question.  Outside  there  were  not  wanting  many 
who  were  outspoken  in  favor  of  repudiation,  contending  that 
neither  the  legislature  nor  the  State  financial  agents  possessed  the 
power  to  legally  obligate  the  people  to  the  payment  of  debts  in- 
curred in  a  scheme  of  such  gross  and  reckless  infiituation  as  that 
of  the  internal  improvement  system  of  the  State. 
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Another  sonrce  of  anxiety  and  trouble  to  thoughtful  and  eon- 
prvative  men,  was  the  prostrate  banks.  They  had  been  for  along 
ime  odious  to  the  people  on  account  of  their  oft  infirmities.  Any 
xtremity  pursued  toward  them  would  meet  the  hearty  approba- 
km  of  the  people,  however  such  comrse  might  be  detrimental  to 
lie  country,  llence  politicians,  who  looked  only  to  popularity 
irith  their  constituents,  were  clamorous  for  the  repeal  of  the  bank 
dnrters.  Illinois  bonds  in  market  were  worth  only  14  cents  on 
the  dollar  at  the  time.  The  State  owned  bankstoi;k  to  the  amount 
[>f  $3,100,000,  which  it  was  urged  by  the  rejmdiating  party  should 
be  returned  to  tlie  banks  in  exchange  for  State  bonds  held  as  col- 
lateral ;  that  the  latter  should  be  forced  upon  the  market  as  assets, 
and  with  the  pi'oceeds  pay  the  debts  of  the  banks.  This  would 
have  further  depressed  Illinois  b(mds.  The  bank  stock  was  much 
nore  valuable  than  State  l>onds,.the  bills  of  the  bank  being  worth 
abont  50  cents  on  the  ilollar,  yet  the  madness  of  the  hour  de- 
mamled  a  surrender  and  even  exchange. 

These  were  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  harmonious  de- 
libemtiou  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  But  fertile  brains 
were  immersed  in  thought  to  devise  ways  out  of  the  em- 
harrassing  circnmstances  under  which  the  State  labored.  The 
canal,  niK)n  which  work  had  been  longer  continued  than  the  other 
iwblic  works,  was  greatly  advanced,  requiring  only  some  $3,000,- 
OW  uore  to  finish  it  upon  the  first  magnificent  plan.  It  was  now 
IMwposed  to  make  of  this  work  a  fulcnim  by  which  to  raise  the 
credit  of  the  State  out  of  its  slough  of  despond.  And  as  some 
•ort  of  canal  was  better  than  none,  it  was  further  proposed  to  fin- 
ish tiie  remainder  of  it  by  abandoning  the  deep  cut  for  the  shallow, 
•^hich  could  be  accomplished  at  about  half  the  price,  or  $1,600,- 
^.  The  completion  of  the  canal  would  inspire  confidence  abrornl, 
^vite  emigration,  and  revive  the  drooping  energies  of  the  people 
4;  home.  The  plan  was  to  induce  the  canal  Ixnidholders  to  ad- 
ADce  this  amount  on  the  pledge  of  the  canal,  its  lands  and  reve- 
neSj  as  a  first  mortgage.  posti>oning  all  creditors  who  should 
sfiise  to  contribute  until  tiie  former  were  reimbursed.  It  seems 
lat  Justin  Butterfield,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  was  entitled 
)  the  cre^lit  of  suggesting  this  plan,  which,  after  a  brief  delay, 
roved  successful.  He  first  mentioned  it  to  Arthur  Bronson,  a 
eavy  operator  in  Illinois  stocks,  and  a  large  landholder  in  the 
Drthem  part  of  the  State,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Chic^jgo,  in  the 
immer  of  1842,  looking  after  his  interests.  Mr.  Butrei-field  fur- 
ler  imbued  Mr.  Michael  liyan  with  this  idea,  and  the  latter,  when 
lortly  after  in  New  York,  enlisted  Mr.  David  I^eavitt,  Mr.  Bron- 
>n,  and  other  operators  in  Illinois  stocks,  both  in  London  and 
ew  York,  in  the  scheme.  The  plan  received  definite  shai>e  from 
lese  financiers,  and  upon  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  Deci»m- 
er,  1842,  awaited  the  sanction  of  that  Iwdy. 
But  the  more  absorbing  question  of  repealing  the  bank  charters 
rid  winding  up  those  institutions,  boded  evil  to  the  success  of 
le  new  canal  loan,  even  if  the  bill  to  convey  the  canal  in  trust 
►r  the  advance  of  $1,600,000,  did  become  a  law.  The  financMal 
nbarrassments  of  the  State  would  probably  Iwcome  involved  in 
1  inextricable  coil,  to  disentangle  wliich  would  consume  years  of 
me.  There  was  a  question  of  law  as  to  the  vested  rights  of  the 
ituks  under  their  charters,  which  they  assertetl  their  detemiina- 
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NT  tilis  reason  the  whigs  of  the  committee  were  not  invited 
0  be  present  The  project  was  stated  to  the  committee,  and  all 
he  members  agreed  to  it  but  one,  and  he  was  soon  argued  out  of 
da  objeetious  by  Judge  Doughm.  The  next  day  it  was  introduced 
nto  the  lower  house  aa  a  report  from  the  finance  committee, 
rhis  circumstance  i)ut  Mr.  McClernand  in  the  position  of  being 
its  principal  advocate ;  and  it^'as  80on  known  to  be  a  favorite 
neatiure  of  the  new  adminit^P'tion.''  It  met  with  general  favor 
Eunong  the  members. 

The  opposition  to  it  came  mainly  from  the  outside  expectants 
of  office  in  winding  up  the  concern.  Says  Ford  :  "Lyman  Trum- 
bull, secretary  of  State,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  opposition. 
In  taking  this  ground,  JVIr.  Trumbull  was  probably  less  influenced 
by  a  hope  of  x>ecuniary  advantages  to  himself,  than  by  a  desire  to 
serve  his  friends,  to  be  considered  a  thorough-going  party  man, 
andhy  a  hatred  of  McClernand  and  Shields,  who  both  favored 
the  measure.* 

^As  soon  as  McClernand  took  his  position  on  the  bank  question, 
TrombuU  arrayed  himself  in  opposition.  He  pretended  that 
UcClemand's  measure  was  not  suflicieutly  democratic ;  in  fact, 
tliat  nothing  could  be  democratic  in  relation  to  the  banks  but  to 
tear  them  up  and  destroy  them  root  and  branch,  and  he  hoped  to 
&9ten  upon  McClernand  the  imputation  of  being  a  "milk  and 
^ater  democrat,'  and  thus  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  party. 
At  the  instance  of  Ebenezer  Peck,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
^tben,  he  put  up  a  notice  that  he  would  address  the  lobby  on  the 
subject,  in  the  evening  after  the  legislature  had  adjourned.  Most 
^f  ^e  members  attended  to  hear  his  discourse. 
*The  next  day  McClernand,  who  possessed  a  kind  of  bold  and 
enanciatory  eloquence,  came  down  upon  Trumbull  and  his  con- 
^derates  in  a  speech  in  the  house,  which  for  argument,  eloquence, 
nd  statesmanship  was  far  superior  to  Trumbull's.  This  speech 
lenced  all  opi)osition  thereafter  to  the  bill  in  the  house.  The  out- 
dor  opposition,  after  this,  forseeing  signal  defeat  in  the  house, 
imed  their  attentidn  to  the  ijfenate.  »  •  •  Trumbull  took  his 
ODd  in  the  lobby  and  sent  in  amendments  of  every  sort,  to  be 
reposed  by  Crain,  of  Washujgton,  Catlin,  of  St.  Clair,  and  othera. 
he  mode  of  attack  was  to  load  it  down  with  obnoxious  amend- 
lents,  so  as  to  make  it  odious  to  its  authors ;  and  Trumbull  openly* 
oasted  that  the  bill  would  be  so  altered  and  amended  in  the  sen- 
te  that  the  fnimers  in  the  house  would  not  know  their  own  bant- 
ug  when  it  came  back  to  them.    From  this  moment  I  determined 

[*  * 'His  quarrel  with  McClernaDd  sprung  out.  of  bis  appointment  to  tbe  oflBce  of  sec- 
tary of  State  two  years  before.  MoCiernand  was  a  meint>er  of  tbe  leirislature  In 
38t  but  not  beinir  an  applicant  ihen,  Ju«i|rG  DoufrluR  was  appointed  at  tbe  beginningr 

the  aeMlon  witbouc  opposition.  But  when  Douglas  whs  elected  a  Judge  of  tbe  su- 
«aie  court,  toward  the  end  of  tbe  session,  McClernand  incited  bis  friends  to  get  up 
his  favor  a  strong  recommendation  from  the  members  of  tbe  legislature  for  the  va- 
nt  ofHoe.  •  •  •  Gov.  Carlin  bad  already  allowed  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
reand  hit  political  friends  to  dictate  to  him  tbe  appointment  of  MoCiernand  on  a 
rmer  occasion  He  bad  lat«Iy  yielded  to  similar  dictation  in  the  appointment  of 
yaglBM  in  opposition  to  his  own  wishes,  for  be  bad  previously  promised  tbe  office  to 
lae  N    Morris,  of  Quinev.    [He]  subsequently  used  bis  Influence  with  the  legislature 

fet  Morris  elected  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners. 
It  this  contest  between  McClernand  and  Trumbull  took  place  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  ses- 
Hi,  whea  tl^e  governor  had  nothing  more  to  hope  or  fear  from  ttiat  legislature.  *  * 
•mnbull  was  nominated  to  the  senate  ;  and  McClernand  and  Shields  as  immediately 
snt  to  work  lo  that  body  to  procure  the  rejection  of  bis  appointment.  They  came 
Itbin  a  vote  or  two  of  defeating  his  nomination.  Ever  since  then  there  has  been  no 
lod  feeling  between  McClernand  and  Trumbull.**— Ford*s  History. 
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to  remove  Trumbull  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  State,  [which 
was  done].  The  obnoxious  amendments  were  rejected,  and  the 
bill  passed  by  a  large  majoiity,  and  was  approved  by  the  council 
of  revision.  Judge  Douglas,  notwithstanding  he  had  advised  the 
measure  before  the  finance  committee,  voted  against  it  in  council. 
[The  bill  passed  the  house  by  107  for  to  4  against.]  A  bill 
somewhat  similar,  passed  in  relation  to  the  Shawneetowu  bank. 
By  these  two  bills  the  domestic  trAsury  of  the  State  was  at  once 
relieved,  and  another  debt  of  $2,306,000  was  extinguished  imme- 
diately. 

^^The  legislature  at  this  session  also  passed  laws  for  the  sale  of 
State  lands  and  property  5  for  the  reception  of  the  distributive 
share  of  the  State  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands ; 
for  the  redemption  of  interest  bonds  hypothecated  to  Macalister 
and  Stebbins,  and  for  a  loan  of  $1,600,000  to  complete  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal.  By  these  various  laws  provision  was  made 
for  the  reduction  of  the  State  debt  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  dollars.  *  *  From  this  moment  the  afi'airs  of  the 
State  began  to  brighten  and  improve.  Auditor's  waiTants  rose  to 
85  and  90  per  cent.  State  bonds  rose  from  14  to  20,  30  and  40 
per  cent.  The  banks  began  to  pay  out  their  8i)ecie,  and  within 
three  months  time  the  currency  was  restored,  confidence  was  in- 
creased in  the  prospects  of  the  State,  and  the  tide  of  emigration 
was  once  more  directed  to  Illinois."  • 

But  the  new  canal  loan  of  $1,600,000  met  with  delay  in  its  ne- 
gotiation. European  capitalists  were  well  disposed  toward  it,  but 
there  was  no  reliable  evidence  placed  before  them  as  to  the  value 
of  the  canal ;  nor  were  they  willing  to  take  the  loan  without 
some  evidence  of  public  faith  and  recognition  of  the  obligation  of 
the  State,  and  some  legislation  for  taxation  to  make  at  least  a  be- 
ginning to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1844-5,  therefore.  Gov. 
Ford  recommended  taxation.  In  September  preceding,  however, 
Mr.  William  S.  Wait,  of  Bond  county,  through  his  published  let- 
ter to  the  governor  against  taxation,  had  already  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  to  make  known  his  views  in  a  public  letter  written  in 
reply,  which  did  great  credit  to  his  sentiments  of  honor  and  ca- 
pacity as  a  sagacious  statesman.  It  gained  a  wide  circulation  and 
produced  so  favorable  an  eftect  in  Europe  as  to  immediately  cause 
the  completion  of  the  subscription  to  the  loan.  The  State  i^venue 
was  derived  from  a  land  tax,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  in  1827 
diverted  to  the  counties  then  generally  in  debt,  to  aid  them  toward 
the  erection  of  court-houses  and  jails,  which  had  long  since  been 
built,  and  the  governor  in  his  message  says : 

'*  This  land  tax  ought  to  be  resumed  to  the  State  treasury.  Frequent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  this,  but  without  Buecess.  The  obiec- 
tion  has  always  been  that  there  was  more  land  taxable  in  the  old  than 
in  the  new  part  of  the  State,  and  that  the  measure  would  be  unequal. 
[Under  the  compact  with  congress  in*  the  enabling  act  of  1818,  lands 
were  not  to  be  taxed  till  five  years  after  their  entry.]  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  additional  revenue  thus  derived,  and  such  additional 
tax  as  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  will  provide  for,  be  formed  into  a 
fund,  the  proceeds  and  increase  of  which  shall  be  sacred  and  dedicated 
to  the  extinction  of  a  portion,  however  small  at  first,  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.    Whatever  we  do  in  this  way,  ought  to  have  the  great- 
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tpennanency.  *  *  And  thus  by  setting  a  limit  to  the  fears  and 
M^nations  of  men  \p.  relation  to  the  huge  phantom  of  expected  taxes, 
I  might  reasonably  calculate  to  restore  ourselves  in  the  estimation  of 
nkind,  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  again  into  our  country,  accom- 
Bkdby  wealth  and  intelligence/' 

But  from  various  causes  quite  an  opposition  had  been  raised  to 
M  administration.  This  grew  out  of  the  ^^  Monnan  war,"  aud 
le  jealousies  of  political  aspirants.  Two  bank  commissioners,  a 
ioetary  of  state,  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  a  U.  S. 
aiator  had  been  appointed.  For  these  offices  there  were  many 
l^plicants,  and  the  disapi)ointed  ones  joined  their  influence  to  op- 
ose the  administration  measures.  Many  charges  were  brought 
gainst  the  administration  and  an  investigating  committee  was 
ppointed,  which,  while  it  made  a  thorough  inquisition  of  the  ex- 
B&tiTe  offices  and  found  nothing  amiss,  still  did  not  possess  the 
Agnanimity  to  make  any  report  at  all — '*  the  newest  way  of  dis- 
tediting  an  administration,"  which  ought  to  be  patented,  says  his 
xoellency. 

The  main  administration  measure  at  this  session  w  as  a  supple- 
i«ital  canal  bill,  aud  to  provide  for  paying  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
8ton  the  State  debt.  It  provided  for  a  transfer  of  1  mill  from 
heconuty  to  the  State  tax,  so  as  to  make  the  State  tax  3  miih, 
tie  latter  to  remain  permanent,  and  together  with  all  surplus 
loneys  in  the  treasury  constitute  an  ''Interest  Fund,"  to  be  sa- 
"edly  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
^bill  giving  to  the  foreign  bondholders  two  canal  trustees  and 
the  State  but  one,  afterwards  divided  and  passed  in  two  laws, 
is  prepared  in  accordance  ^ith  the  propositions  of  the  foreign 
^tors,  as  made  by  the  Boston  committee.  Governor  Davis,  of 
assachusetts,  aud  Mr.  Leavitt,  of  New  York,  being  x)reseut 
ling  the  latter  part  of  the  session. 

Besides  disaffected  democrats,  a  strenuous  effort  was  made 
array  the  whig  party  in  oi)position  to  this  measure.  To  this 
1  a  secret  meeting  of  the  whig  leaders  was  called  to  fonn  a 
dition  with  the  southern  democrats.  But  to  these  intrigues, 
light  with  mischief  to  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  State, 
ige  Stephen  T.  Logan,  of  Springfield,  N.  D.  Strong,  of  Alton, 
i  other  whigs,  set  their  faces  as  steel ;  aud  in  the  house  these 
ehiuations  met  with  signal  defeat,  the  bill  passing  by  some  20 
jority.  In  the  senate,  after  a  substitue  offered  by  Edwards  and 
endments  by  Worthington  and  Constable,  (whigs,)  all  tending 
tB  defeat,  were  voted  down,  that  body  refused  to  order  the  bill 
a  third  reading — 19  to  22.  Now  followed  nuich  parliamentary 
nnevering,  and  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  were  freely 
de. 

'The  vote  on  the  bill  in  the  senate  being  reconsidered,  it  was 
erred  to  a  select  committee,  together  with  another  bill  of  an 
K>rtant  character,  which  hacl  already  passed  the  house  of  rep- 
entatives.  It  was  known  that  one  sen n tor  would  not  vote  for 
!  tax  and  the  canal  l)oth  in  the  same  bill.  By  their  connection 
i  tax  was  made  to  appear  as  a  local  measure,  intended  only  for 
>  benefit  of  the  north.  The  committee,  therefore,  divided  the 
1.  They  struck  out  of  the  canal  bill  all  that  related  to  a  tax, 
1  they  struck  out  all  of  the  bill  referred  with  it,  and  inserted 
\  taxing  part  in  that.    And  these  two  bills  being  now  reported 
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back  to  the  senate,  the  senate  concurred  in  their  passage  as  thus 
amended.  They  were  sent  back  to  the  house  the  same  hour  for 
csoucurrence,  which  was  given  -y  and  thus  these  important  meas- 
ures passed  into  laws ;  or  rather  they  wabbled  through  the  legis- 
lature. To  Thomas  M.  Kilpatrick^  senator  from  Scott,  is  due  the 
honor  of  the  good  management  m  the  senate,  m  dividing  and 
amending  the  me^asure,  and  thus  securing  its  passage.  I  give  the 
facts,  curious  as  they  may  appear,  to  illustrate  the  fertile  genius  of 
western  men,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  modes  of  legislation  in  a 
new  country.''* 

Thus  was  shown  a  recognition  of  our  obligation  to  pay  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  a  willingness  to  contribute  to  do  so  as  far  as  lay  in 
oiur  power.  This,  too,  at  a  period  of  sore  trial  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  For  the  two  preceding  seasons  the  crops  had  been  a  par- 
tial failure:  the  unprecedented  freshets  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Illinois  and  many  other  streams  in  the  State,  in  1S44,  had  de- 
stroyed a  large  amount  of  pro]>erty,  and  laid  waste  many  a  home- 
stead ;  and  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  had  not  only  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  floods,  but  generally  pervaded  the  country. 

Another  '^  Hard  Times"  measure,  adopted  at  this  session,  was 
the  reduction  of  interest  to  6  jier  cent.  During  the  flush  times, 
prior  to  1840,  when  money  was  abundant  and  unlimited,  the  peo- 
ple overtraded  themselves,  and,  finally,  on  settlement,  gave  their 
promissory  notes,  bearing  12  per  cent  interest,  which  they  did 
mther  than  be  sued  and  have  their  property'  sold  under  execution. 
The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  for  twenty-five  years  the  ten- 
dency of  legislation  in  Illinois,  and  indeed  all  western  states,  a 
tendency  not  yet  arrested,  was  to  favor  the  debtor  classes. 

At  the  close  of  Gov.  Ford's  administration,!  we  find  the  domes- 
tic debt  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government  to  be 
only  $31,212,  instead  of  $313,000  as  when  he  came  into  office ; 
now,  without  the  sum  due  from  the  general  government  to  the 
school  fund  being  paid,  there  was  in  the  treasury*  $9,260,  when  at 
that  time  it  did  notcontain  enough  to  pay  i)ostage  on  a  letter ;  now, 
auditor's  warrants  were  worth  over  90  cents  on  the  dollar,  then, 
not  50 ;  now,  people  were  in  the  main  out  of  debt,  then  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  private  liabilities.  The  banks  had  been  put 
iiito  liquidation  and  graduaUy  wound  up,  their  depreciated  circu- 
lation retired  and  replaced  by  a  reasonable  abundance  of  specie 
and  the  issues  of  solvent  banks  from  other  States.  By  exchang- 
ing the  bank  stock  of  the  State  for  the  bonds^  and  the  sale  of 
public  property,  about  $3,000,000  of  the  public  debt  had  been 
extinguished ;  and  by  the  canal,  then  promising  to  be  completed 
within  the  next  year,  some  $5,000,000  more  were  eflfectually  pro- 
vided for  in  the  enhanced  value  of  the  canal  property,  and  the 
fact  of  its  conveyance  in  trust  to  the  foreign  canal  bond  holders : 
being  a  reduction  of  some  $8,000,000,  extinguished  and  provided 
for,  during  Gov.  Fords'  administration,  notwithstanding  its  begin- 
ing  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  unpromising.  The 
State,  which  for  years  before  had  been  overwhelmed  with  debt; 
which  had  not  for  4  years  paid  even  interest  on  its  l)onds,  and 
loth  to  even  recognize  its  public  debt ;  which  was  on  tlie  brink  of 
repudiation— -discredited  throughout  the  civilized  world,  had  dur- 
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{ bis  administration  its  credit  greatly  restored,  and  was  enabled 
borrow  91,600,000  to  complete  tbe  canal.  It  now  had  a  popnia- 
n  of  about  700,000,  and  the  1^  mill  tax  to  be  exclusively  ap- 
ied  as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  would  yield  for  the  year 
My  $125,000.  With  the  dissipation  of  the  clouds  of  threatening 
ihonor,  emigratiooi  with  an  increasing  tide,  again  sought 
tr  lands  for  homes,  and  population  was  augn^enting  faster 
in  at  any  previous  time.  The  list  of  taxable  property,  and 
16  aggregate  wealth  of  the  State,  was  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
rom  the  people  here,  erst  so  anxious  to  sell  out  and  depart  the 
tate,  the  terrors  of  high  taxation  had  been  removed,  and  now 
ben  opportunity  to  sell  and  leave  was  almost  daily  presented, 
ley  were  content  to  remain.  The  reputation  of  Illinois  before 
le  eivilized  world,  now  stood  forth  almost  without  sjwt  or  blem- 
ih,  the  peer  in  honor  and  credit  of  any  in  the  sisterhood  of 
tates.  The  year  1845  was  the  turning  point  in  her  financial  em- 
srrassments,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  her  since  unabated 
•ro8perity  and  march  to  greatness. 

"We  may  date  the  commencement  of  our  returning  prosperity 
0  the  passage  of  that  law** — the  law  requiring  the  banks  of  this 
ttate  to  put  their  affairs  in  process  of  gradual  liquidation — says 
lOT.  French  in  his  inaugural  message.  This  law,  we  have  seen, 
rag  conceived  by  the  brain  and  drafted  by  the  hand  of  Gov. 
W  himself;  through  his  admirable  letter  in  reply  to  W.  S. 
H\tj  of  Bond  county,  our  foreign  creditors  took  heart  and  sub- 
aibed  the  money  for  the  completion  of  the  canal ;  he  had  the 
)arage  to  recommend  taxation,  and  suggested  the  permanant 
X  or  "interest  fund^  bill,  which  after  a  severe  struggle  became  a 
w.  We  see  thus  the  directing  finger  of  Gov.  Ford  in  every  im- 
>rtant  measure  which  aided  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  State, 
id  snatching  it  from  the  jaws  of  repudiation  and  dishonor. 
nd  this  was  done,  not  with  the  united  support  of  his  own  i)arty 
ends,  but  in  the  face  of  their  many  intrigues,  jealousies  and 
rty  machinations.  Illinois  was  most  fortunate  in  securing  his 
rvices  for  its  helm  of  State  at  this  critical  juncture  of  her  finan- 
J  career;  and  posterity  will  ever  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
•  his  clear  insight  into  the  condition  of  her  affairs,  the  meas- 
es which  his  genius  brought  forward  for  her  extrication,  and  the 
elity  with  which  he  discharged  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him  at 
is  crisis  in  her  history.  In  his  valedictory  message  he  says : 
Without  having  indulged  in  wasteful  or  extravagant  habits  of 
ing,  I  retire  from  office  poorer  than  I  came  in  ;  and  go  to  pri- 
te  life  with  a  full  determination  not  to  seek  again  any  place  in 
5  govemmeuf  Gov.  Ford  died,  Nov.  2d,  1850,  at  Peoria,  in 
rj  indigent  circumstances. 


ChaptebXL. 
THE  ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 
Trials  and  Troubles  Incident  to  its  Construction, 


The  importance  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  those  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  thence  b^'  other  navigable 
streams  huudredsmiles  in  extent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  at  a 
very  early  time  appreciated,  and  its  consummation  fondly  cherished. 
The  French  traders  and  voyageiurs  in  theii*  explorations  of  the 
west,  between  one  and  two  centuries  since,  passed  with  their  boats 
from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Des  Plaines  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  via  the  Calumet  river  and  lake.  The  portage  between  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river  ancl  the  Des  Plaines  was  only 
some  five  or  six  miles.  Until  the  artificial  connection  between  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  river  >^  as  practically^ 
essayed,  it  was  regaixled  as  of  easy  accomplishment;  but  the  facts 
have  shown  the  contrary.  The  canal,  which  in  1825  and  prior  was 
estimated  at  $640,000,  has  first  and  last,  including  the  Chicago 
deepening  for  sanitary  purposes,  cost  near  twenty  times  that 
sum. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  with  the  massacre  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago,  and  the  retreat  of  the  savages  westward,  national  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  importiiuce  of  this  work,  and  the 
president  in  his  message  in  1814  brought  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
of  congress,  and  a  select  committee  reported  it  as  ''the  great  work 
of  the  age,"  for  both  military  and  commercial  purposes.  ''In 
1810,"  says  Gov.  Edwanls,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  "a 
tract  of  land  bounded  on  Lake  Michigan,  including  Chicago  and 
extending  to  the  Illinois  river,  was  obtained  from  the  Indians,  for 
the  puri)ose  of  opening  a  canal  communication  between  the  lake 
and  the  river.  •  •  I  personally  know  that  the  Indians  were 
induced  to  believe  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  them,  and  that,  under  authorized  exi^ectations 
that  this  would  be  done,  they  ceded  the  land  for  a  trifle.'  •  In 
1817,  Major  Long  made  a  rei>ort  to  congress  that  "a  canal,  uniting 
the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  may 
be  considered  the  first  in  importance  of  any  in  this  quarter  of  the 
country,  and  the  construction  would  be  attended  with  very  little 
expense  compared  with  the  magiiitude  of  the  object."  Another 
report  favorable  to  the  canal  was  at  that  time  made  by  Richard 
Graham  and  Chief  Justice  Phillips,  of  this  State.t  In  1819,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  directed  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
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eaual  ou  account  of  its  importauce  for  military  purposes.*  In 
1822  congress  authorized  this  State  to  construct  the  canal  through 
the  public  lands,  granting  for  the  purpose  a  strip  of  ground  90 
feet  in  width  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  reserving  the  lands  through 
which  it  might  pass  from  sale  until  further  direction.  It  was  to  be 
commenced  within  three  and  comjdeted  within  twelve  years.  To 
the  State  was  given  the  privilege  of  taking  from  the  government 
land,  material  for  its  construction.  Upon  this  slender  beginning 
congress  subsequently  enlaiged  considerably. 

In  1818,  Gov.  Bond,  in  his  message,  strongly  recommended  the 
construction  of  the  canal ;  Governor  Coles,  four  years  later,  did  the 
same,  aiid  every  governor  of  the  State  esi>oused  its  cause.  Ko 
sectional  question  was  maile  of  it  for  many  years.  The  legislature, 
at  the  session  of  1822-3,  appointed  a  board  of  canal  commissoners 
^^to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  estimates,  etc.,  for  completing  said 
canal,"  and  re|H)rt  to  the  next  general  assembly.  Emanuel  J. 
West,  Erastus  Brown,  Theopilus  W.  Smith,  Thomas  Sloe,  jr.,  and 
Samuel  Alexander  wei*e  appointed  commissioners.  The  board 
employed  Bene  Paul,  of  St.  Lous,  and  Justine  Post,  as  engineers 
to  survey  the  route  and  make  out  the  estimates.  They  reportc»d 
the  route  highly  practicable  and  estimated  the  cost  of  the  work  at 
from  $640,000  to  not  exceeding  $716,110.71,  which  has  proven  to 
be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  examination  was  superficial  and 
no  idea  was  formed  of  the  amount  of  rock  excavation  which 
afterwards  provod  so  formidable.  These  preliminary  steps  cost  the 
State  $10,589.87.t 

By  act  of  Jan.  19,  1825,  the  ^^  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Asso- 
ciation," with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  was  incorporated.  The  com- 
pany was  to  build  and  complete  the  canal  within  10  year's  time ; 
to  receive  for  its  own  use  and  benefit  all  the  public  lands  which  the 
United  States,  States,  or  individuals  might  donate  in  aid  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  tolls  for  50  years  after  its  completion;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  canal  and  all  its  unsold  lands  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  and  the  total  sum  expended  in  its  con- 
struction, with  6  per  cent  interest,  was  to  be  paid. 

The  act,  after  its  passage,  incurred  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  our  only  member  in  congress.  A  grant 
of  land  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  upon  the  ground  of  its 
national  character,  was  then  with  some  degree  of  confidence  look- 
ed forward  to  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  The 
House  committee,  through  Mr.  Cook,  had  made  a  favorable  i*e- 
port  upon  it.  But  the  act  of  the  legislature,  by  which  any  bonus 
to  aid  the  work,  was  in  advance  turned  over  to  a  corporation  of 
private  individuals,  would  probably  defeat  the  measure  in  con- 
gress. Mr.  Cook  published  a  long  address  to  his  constituents, 
under  date  of  Oct.  28,  1825,  forcibly  attacking  the  canal  policy  of 
tlie  State;  urging  the  legislature  to  resume  its  possession  anil  re- 
peal the  charter  before  any  work  was  commenced,  and  the  claim 
of  vested  rights  should  be  set  up.  He  demanded  ^^that  the  rich 
har>^est  which  it  was  destined  to  yield,  should  go  into  the  treas- 
ure of  the  State  f  and  declared  ^^that  in  less  than  30  years  it 
would  relieve  the  people  from  the  payment  of  taxi^s,  and  even 
leave  a  suiplus  to  be  applied  to  other  works  of  public  utility .'^ 

*Vol.  4  Pub.  Boc.  15  Conirress^^d  scasion. 
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These  hopeful  predictious  have  not  been  fulfilled.  So  sanguine 
was  he,  that  to  raise  capital  to  build  the  canal,  he  was  ready  to 
sell  or  pledge  a  million  acres  of  the  school  lands  to  carr>'  forward 
the  work.  But  no  stock  was  ever  subscribed  by  the  ^^canal  asso- 
ciation ;"  the  incori>orators  voluntainl}'  surrendered  their  charter 
and  the  act  was  repealed. 

This  obstacle  out  of  the  way,  the  legislature,  at  the  special  ses- 
sion of  January,  1826,  called  by  acting  Gov.  Hubbard,  transmitted 
to  congress  a  very  able  memorial,  drafted  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  Bond, 
praying  aid  for  the  canal.  We  quote  two  sentences :  '*The  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  Illinois  river,  will  form  an  imi>ortant  addition  to  the  great  con- 
necting links  in  the  chain  of  internal  navagation,  which  will 
effectually  secure  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  confederate  mem- 
bers of  this  great  and  powerful  republic.  By  the  completion  of 
this  great  and  valuable  work,  tlie  connection  between  the  north 
and  south,  the  east  and  west,  would  be  strengthened  by  the  ties 
of  commercial  intercourse  and  social  neighborhood,  and  the  union 
of  States  bid  defiance  to  internal  commotion,  sectional  jealousy, 
and  foreign  invasion.'' 

The  memorial,  together  with  the  eflforts  of  our  delegation  in 
congress,  Cook  (in  the  house,)  and  Kane  and  Thomas  (in  the  sen- 
ate), but  notably  the  first  named,  whose  genial  iutiuence  and  un- 
tiring labors  in  this  behalf  have  placed  the  State,  and  particulary 
Chicago,  under  lasting  obligation  to  his  memory,  produced  a 
favorable  eftect,  and  congress  by  act  of  March  2d,  1827,  grant- 
ed to  the  State  of  Illinois  ^^for  the  purpose  of  aiding  her  in 
opening  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river  with 
those  of  Lake  Michigan,"  the  alternate  sections  of  the  public 
lands  on  either  side  of  the  canal  for  five  miles,  along  its  entire 
route,  which  when  set  apart  by  the  president  wei'e  found  to  contain 
224,322  acres.  The  lands  were  subject  to  the  disiK>sal  of  the  legis- 
lature ^^for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  no  other."  The  canal  was 
regarded  as  of  national  utility ;  it  was  to  he  commenced  within  5 
years  thereafter  and  completed  within  20 ;  and  if  not  so  comple- 
ted, the  State  was  to  pay  the  general  government  for  all  lands 
sold  up  to  that  time,  and  the  remainder  were  to  revert.  This 
grant  was  the  beginning  of  those  enormous  landed  subsidies  to 
western  railroads  which  have  become  so  frequent  of  late,  but  it 
will  be  noticed  that  this  and  the  next,  also  in  Illinois,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Centi-al  railroad,  were  made  to  the  State,  where- 
as latterly  the  grants  are  to  private  corporations  directly.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  largely  democratic  State  of  Illinois  obtained 
both  these  grants,  by  which  she  was  more  materially  benefited 
than  all  else  ever  done  for  her,  from  whig  administrations. 

In  1829  the  legislature  organized  a  new  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners, ^'  to  explore,  examine,  fix  and  determine  the  route  of  the 
canal,"  dispose  by  sale  of  the  lands  and  lots  and  commence  the 
work.  Governor  Edwards  appointed  Charles  Dunn,  afterwards 
U.  S.  judge  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  Dr.  Gersham  Jayne  and  Ed- 
mond  Roberts,  both  of  Springfield,  as  commissioners.  For  lack 
of  funds  little  or  nothing  was  done;  times  were  rather  hard, 
owing  to  the  financial  embarrassments  caused  by  the  old  State 
bank  of  1821.  Feb.  15,  1831,  an  act  amendatory  of  that  of  1829, 
was  passed.    Under  the  provisions  of  these  two  acts^  the  board 
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laid  out  the  towns  of  Chicago  aud  Ottawa,  the  map  of  the  fornier, 
])repared  b^'  James  Thompson,  who  made  the  surveys,  beariug 
date  August  4,  1830.  When  Thompson  began  his  surveys  of 
Chicago,  in  1830,  onl}'  7  families  lived  outside  of  Fort  Dearborn. 
Town  iot«  and  canal  lands  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  $18,924,83, 
aud  a  re-examination  and  re-survey  of  the  entire  route  of  the  canal 
were  made,  the  engineer  this  time  being  Mr.  Bucklin,  whose  esti- 
mate ran  the  work  into  millions  instead  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  question  of  building  a  railroad  over  the  route,  instead  of  the 
canal  wan  also  considered.  The  commissioners  reported  their 
estimate  to  the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1833,  the  cost  of  the 
canal  at  $4,043,386,50 — still  too  low  by  about  half — and  the  cost 
of  a  railroad  at  $1,052,488,19.  The  expenses  of  these  examina- 
tions and  surveys  was  916,974,83.  The  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners, by  act  of  March  1,  1833,  was  abolished.  The  incumbents 
were  required  to  pay  over  all  moneys,  and  deliver  up  all  papers, 
vouchers,  &c.,  of  their  transactions,  to  the  State  treasurer,  and 
if  upon  examination  any  of  the  officers  aforesaid  had  not  faith- 
fully and  fairly  accounted  for  all  moneys  &c.,  suit  was  directed  to 
be  commenced  upon  their  official  bonds,"  for  which  purpose,  juris- 
diction waa  given  to  the  Fayette  circuit  court,  its  process  i-unning 
to  any  county  in  the  State. 

Meanwhile  there  were  various  projects  of  turning  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  all  its  property  gifts  over  to  a  company,  and 
of  building  a  railroad  instead  between  Chicago  and  Peru.  The 
distance  was  about  100  miles  and  the  cost  of  a  railroad  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $10,000  per  mile.  At  the  time,  considering  t\^e 
expedition  with  which  railroads  are  built,  and  the  delay  which  has 
atteiided  the  completion  of  the  canal,  the  former  would  doubtless 
have  served  the  country  more  acceptably.  A  railroad  would  have 
been  fully  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  country  and  for  pas- 
senger travel  it  is  far  preferable,  'while  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  it  offers  the  advantage  of  carrying  in  wiuter  as  well  as 
summer.  The  consent  of  congress  to  divert  so  much  of  the  avails 
of  the  canal  lands  as  might  be  needed  for  this  object  was  readily 
obtained.  By  act  of  March  2d,  18^33,  the  State  was  authorized  to 
use  the  lands  gi^anted  for  the  canal,  in  building  either  a  railroad 
or  canal,  as  the  legislature  might  elect ;  aud  the  time  for  com- 
mencing either  was  extended  Sve  years. 

In  1£^  the  governor  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,000,  ^'  solely  on  the  pledge  of  the  canal  lands  and 
tolls,"  for  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  stock  was  to  be 
called  '^  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  stock,"  and  in  no  case  to  be 
sold  for  less  than  par.  Governor  Duncan  told  the  legislature  such 
was  the  universal  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  canal  by  all 
men  of  intelligence,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  believing  ample 
funds  could  be  procured  for  its  speedy  completion.  But  the  effort 
to  obtain  the  loan  proveil  a  failure.  Ex-Gov.  Coles,  residing  at 
Philadelphia,  wiis  deputed  to  negotiate  the  loan  for  the  full  sum 
authorized.  Un<ler  date  of  Aprfl  28,  1835,  he  wrote  that  capital- 
ists were  unwilling  to  take  it  because  the  bonds  were  not  based  up- 
on the  faith  of  the  State.  Nor  were  any  funds  for  the  paymentol 
either  principal  or  interest  provided,  except  such  as  might  arise 
from  the  lauds  and  net  revenues  of  the  canal. 
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To  meet  these  objections,  the  act  of  Jan.  9,  1836,  \va8  passed, 
which  repealed  the  former  act  and  authorized  tue  same  loan  of 
$500,000  on  the  credit  and  faith  of  the  State,  irrevocably  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  canal  stock  and  its  accruing  interest. 
James  M.  Strode,  a  senator  then  representing  all  the  country  north 
of  and  including  Peoria,  introiluced  this  bill,  which  serv^ed  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  the  State  treasury,  and  became  the  model  for 
subsequent  like  legislation.  The  money  borrowed,  premiums  on 
sales  of  stock,  the  proceeds  of  the  canal  lands  and  lots,  and  all 
other  moneys  arising  from  the  canal,  were  to  constitute  a  fund 
sacred  to  the  canal  till  it  was  completeil,  except  to  pay  interest  on 
the  stocks.  The  board  of  canal  commissioners  was  constituted  a 
body  jwlitic  and  corjjorate,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  governor, 
one  was  to  be  the  acting  commissioner  and  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  work,  who  was  to  report  to  the  board.  They  were  to 
hold  till  January  following,  when  commissioners  were  made  elec- 
tive biennially.  The  salary  of  the  acting  commissioner  was 
$1,200,  and  the  compensation  of  the  other  two  $3  per  day  when 
employed.  Moneys  from  sale  of  stock  or  other  sources  were  to  be 
deposited  in  the  State  banks,  to  be  thence  drawn  as  needed  by 
warrants  on  the  treasurer.  Immediate  steps  were  to  be  taken  for 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  contracts  to  be  let  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  Materials  for  the  canal  were  exempted  from  execution. 
Town  sites  were  to  be  located  and  lots  sold  at  auction.  A  sale  of 
Ottawa  lots,  and  the  fractional  section  No.  15,  adjoining  Chicago,  * 
was  made  June  20^  1846;  the  latter  under  the  extraordinary  mania 
of  si)eculation  then  rife  regarding  Chicago,*  is  said  to  have 
brought  $1,503,495.  The  dimensious  of  the  canal  were  to  be  not 
less  than  45  feet  at  the  surface,  35  at  the  base,  and  a  navigable 
depth  of  at  least  4  feet  of  water.  Quarterly  reports  were  to  be 
made  to  the  governor.  The  commissioners  ajipointed  by  Gov. 
Duncan  were  William  F.  Thornton  (acting  commissioner),  Gurdou 
S.  Hubbard  and  William  B.  Archer,  all  whigs.  "The  canal  was  to 
extend  from  Chicago  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  work 
to  be  begun  at  its  northern  terminus.  Of  the  loan  now  author- 
ized. Governor  Duncan  negotiat^ed  $100,000  in  New  York  at  a  pre- 
mium of  5  per  cent.,  which  he  deemed  too  low  and  declined  a 
larger  amount  at  that  rate.  Subsequent  experience  showed  that 
he  should  have  taken  more.  The  survey  and  estimate  made  at  this 
time  by  chief  engineer  Goodwin,  was  $8,694,33.51 — a  hundred  imv 
cent  higher  than  that  of  Bucklin — $80,000  per  mile,  being  4  times 
the  cost  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  estimate  was  based  upon  a  sur- 
face width  of  60  feet,  40  at  the  bottom,  and  depth  of  water  (to 
flow  from  the  lake)  of  6  feet.  These  dimensions  were  larger  than 
the  Erie,  and  would  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  splendid  works 
of  intenial  improvement  anywhere  to  be  found.  But  for  such  a 
work  the  estimate  was  jet  too  low.  Contracts  were  let,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1836,  ground  was  first  broken  for  the  cairal.  The 
occasion  was  publicly  celebrated  at  Chicago,  by  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  delivery  of  an  able  and 
appropriate  address  by  Dr.  Egan,  picturing  in  glowing  colors  the 
future  of  Chicago  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Those  glowing 
colors  have  been  already  dimmed  by  the  reality. 

*  See  Brown's  History  Illinois,  p.  417.    Not€— Evidently  a  mictake. 
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Mach  of  the  route  of  the  canal  lay  through  marshy  ground, 
inundated  in  the  spring  and  fall,  rendering  it  difficult  of  access. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  was  ex[)ended  the  first  year  upon  roads 
leading  to  the  work.  The  country  bordering  upon  its  route  was 
but  scatteringly  settled,  affording  neither  provisions  nor  shelter  for 
laborers.  Supplies  had  to  be  gathered  from  abroad.  The  work 
preceded  the  local  demands  of  the  country,  other  than  those  con- 
ceived in  the  brilliant  imaginations  of  "corner"  or  "water  lof 
speculators  in  Chicago.  Labor  and  provisions  were  high.  The 
former  from  $20  to  $30  per  month  and  l)oard.  Pork  at  Chicago 
was  from  $20  to  $30  per  barrel :  flour  $9  to  $12 ;  salt  $12  to  $15 } 
oats  and  i)otatoes  75  cents  per  bushel }  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  ratio. 

To  give  a  further  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  this  great  work,  we 
reproduce  from  an  exhaustive  legislative  report,  made  by  the  Uon. 
Newton  Cloud  in  1837,  the  following.  The  canal  is  treated  in  three 
divisions:  The  first,  comprising  a  high  level  from  Chicago  to 
where  it  runs  out  (Ijockiwrt)  distance  28  miles.  On  this,  from 
Chicago  river  to  Point  of  Oaks,  a  cut  of  18  feet  was  required,  to 
allow  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to  flow  through.  Half  of  the 
excavation  for  the  entire  28  miles  consisted  of  stratified  and  solid 
rock.  The  whole  of  this  summit  division  was  described  as  a  sunken 
plain,  largely  underlaid  with  rock,  the  waters  of  the  Des  Plaines. 
Poi-tage  Lake,  and  the  Saganaskee  swamp  extending  over  it  ana 
forming  at  times  a  continuous  lake ;  15  or  16  feet  of  tbe  canal  cut, 
on  this  division,  lay  below  the  surface  of  the  Des  Plaines  and  con- 
tiguous to  it ;  and  as  drainage  was  impracticable,  the  difficulties 
and  expense  to  be  encountered  from  this  object  alone  baffled  the 
power  of  calculation.  Besides,  as  the  line  was  many  feet  below 
the  river  and  the  surface  of  the  lake,  subterraneous  veins  or  foun- 
tains of  water  might  be  expected.  In  the  rock  cutting,  much  would 
depend  upon  the  compactness  of  the  rock  and  its  capacity  to  ex- 
clude the  suberincumbent  water  from  the  prism  of  the  canal.  If 
fissures,  i>e«uliar  to  lime  stone  regions,  should  be  met  with  the 
work  would  be  exceedingly  slow,  enormously  expensive  at  any 
time  of  the  3^ear,  and  impracticable  during  rainy  seasons.  An 
abstract  of  the  engineers  estimate  put  the  total  cost  of  this 
division  at  $5,897,701.13;  but  the  legislative  committee,  by 
referring  to  contracts  already  let,  (which  they  cite)  found  that 
solid  rock  excavation  per  cubic  yard  would  cost  $2.50,  instead  of 
$1.54;  earth  excavation  40  cents,  instead  of  33;  contingencies 
and  superintendance  15  per  cent,  instead  of  3,  &c.,  &c.;  whence 
they  de<luced  that  the  summit  level  would  cost  $10,192,401,  a 
diiierence  against  the  engineer's  estimate  exceeding  $4,250,000. 
These  obstacles  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  high  level  or 
shallow  cut  plan,  as  run  by  engineer  Bucklin,  ten  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan,  using  the  Calumet  or  Des  Plaines  rivers  for  feeders. 
They  estimated  that  upon  this  plan  the  summit  division,  including 
tbe  necessary  feeders,  might  be  constructed  for  one-fourth  the  cost, 
or  $2,500,000.  The  Calumet  was  preferred  for  a  feeder,  because 
of  its  connecting  80  miles  of  navigation  with  the  canal  from  the  then 
contemplated  internal  improvements  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  that 
region.  The  middle  division  of  37  miles  was  estimated  at  $1,5102957; 
and  the  western  division  at  $1,272,055— total  $5,283,012.  They 
further  reported  that  by  connecting  the  can9,l  with  the  river  at  lake 
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Juliet,  GO  iDile«  would  be  saved;  that  the  rirer  could  be  locked! 
dammed  thence  to  Peru  atacost  of  $576,665,  reduciug  the  co6t(tf  I 
entire  work  to  only  $3,551,665 — the  improvements  of  the  river  gi^ 
to  the  State,  besides,  a  hydraulic  power  capable  of  running  7(N)[ 
of  mill  stones,  yielding  an  annual  rental  of  $210,000.    Kooe 
these  suggestions  were  adopted;    though  the  State    was, 
financial  embarrassments,  afterwards  forced  into  the  adoption 
the  shallow  cut  plan. 

By  act  of  March  2d,  1837,  supplemental  to  the  law  of  Jan.  %] 
1836,  the  canal  commissioners  were  rendered  independent  of  titti 
governor.  Besides  an  acting  commissioner,  one  was  to  be  pmi*; 
dent  of  the  board  and  the  other  treasurer,  the  latter  to  glTi] 
additional  bond  for  the  safe  keeping  and  disbursement  of  thefimdki 
In  the  absence  of  the  acting  commissioner,  the  others  were  to 
perform  his  duties.  They  were  to,  without  delay,  prosecute  the 
canal  to  final  completion  upon  the  plan  of  1836.  A  new  snrv^ 
and  estimates,  on  the  established  route,  were  to  be  made  under 
oath,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  if  sufficient  water  could  be 
obtained  to  feed  the  canal  on  the  summit  level.  A  route  diverging 
from  the  main  trunk  was  to  be  surveyed  through  the  Aug-sag- 
nash-ge-ke  swamp  and  Grassy  lake  to  intersect  the  Calumet  river, 
estimates  to  be  made,  and  the  canal  built  whenever  the  State  of 
Indiana  should  undertake  a  corresponding  work  connecting 
therewith.  A  navigable  feeder,  from  the  best  practicable  point  on 
Fox  river  to  Ottawa,  was  to  be  constructed,  and  at  the  latter 
place,  basins  or  a  lateral  canal  connecting  with  the  Illinois  river 
were  also  to  be  built.  Sales  of  Chicago  lots  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000  were  ordered;  the  governor  was  to  borrow  $500,000 
upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  to  be  expended  on  the  canal  in  1838; 
to  promote  competition  between  contractors,  no  bond  should  be 
required,  but  a  certain  percentage  on  estimates  reserved  until  the 
final  completion  of  their  jobs.  Notwithstanding  congress  bad 
many  years  before  given  license  to  the  State  to  take  materials  frwn 
the  public  lands  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  legislature 
now  authorized  the  circuit  courts  to  appoint  men  to  appraise  all 
damages  arising  to  settlers  upon  themirom  the  construction  of  the 
canal.  Many  claims  were  presented  and  allow^ed,  costing  the 
State  many  thousands  of  dollars.  But  at  this  time  the  canal  had 
become  connected  with  the  great  internal  improvement  system, 
and  with  the  then  inflated  notions  penading  the  public  mind 
nobody  doubted  either  the  credit  or  ability  of  the  State  to  compass 
all  these  grand  works,  and  such  a  power  could  not  afford  to  be 
niggard  to  individuals  with  claims. 

Up  to  January  1,  1839,  the  gross  expenditures  on  the  canal, 
derived  from  the  various  sources  of  loans,  lot  and  land,  amounted 
to  $1,400,000.  All  of  it,  but  about  23  miles  between  Dresden  and 
Marseilles,  was  contracted,  and  the  jobs  let  were  roughly  estimated 
at  $7,500,000.  The  legislature,  still  infatuated  with  the  huge 
State  internal  improvement  syst-em,  at  the  session  of  1838-9, 
encouraged  the  canal  by  directing  the  fund  commissioners  to  loan 
to  its  fund  $300,000,  and  authorizing  the  governor  to  make  a 
further  loan  for  it  by  the  sale  of  $4,000,000  of  State  bonds.  This 
was  the  canal  loan,  to  negotiate  which.  Gov.  Carlin,  unwilling  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  fund  commissioners,  employed  Messrs. 
Young  and  Heynolds,  who  made  a  very  bungling  job  of  it,  entail- 
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ing  upon  tbe  State  a  loss  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by 
their  various  transactions  with  Dunlap,  of  Philadelphia,  Delafield, 
of  New  York,  and  Wright  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  latter,  for  a 
million  dollars,  except  the  advance  of  £30,000,  proved  almost  a 
total  failure;  Delafield  became  unable  to  pay  his  installments,  and 
was  unwilling  to  surrender  the  bonds ;  and  that  of  Dunlap  was 
paid  in  such  dribs  of  depreciated  currency  as  to  be  of  little  avail 
in  carrying  forwanl  the  work. 

In  the  meantime  it  became  apparent  that  no  more  loans  could 
be  eflfected  for  the  State  without  heavy  sacrifice ;  the  great  system 
of  internal  improvements  showed  symptoms  of  a  speedy  collapse, 
and  in  February,  1840,  the  legislature  put  a  period  to  its  wild  and 
reckless  career.  The  work  upon  the  canal  was  not  interrupted  by 
legislative  action;  provision  was  made  to  meet  the  liabilities  oi 
the  State  to  contractors  by  issuing  to  them  checks  for  the  amounts 
found  due  on  estimates,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
The  contractors  had  taken  their  jobs  during  the  flush  times 
(for  Illinois)  of  1836-7,  when  prices  ruled  much  higher  than  in 
1840.  They  could  affbril  to  lose  25  per  cent,  on  them  and  still  do 
well ;  and  as  the  State  hesitated  to  sell  her  bonds  much  below  par, 
they  engaged  to  receive  them  on  their  estimates  at  par.  $1,000,000 
were  in  that  manner  paid  to  them.  Gen.  Thornton,  canal  com- 
missioner, was  deputed  to  go  to  London  with  the  bonds,  where 
he  effected  a  sale  of  $1,000,000  at  85  cents  on  the  dollar,  tne  con- 
tractors suffering  the  discount — being  ten  per  cent,  better  than 
his  instructions.  By  this  expedient  .life  was  kept  in  the  canal, 
though  work  on  every  other  internal  improvement  had  long  since 
been  abandoned.  With  the  completion  of  their  jobs  some  of  the 
contractors  proposed  to  receive,  in  like  manner,  the  residue  of  their 
estimates,  and  $197,000  more  was  paid  to  them,  when,  with  the 
final  breaking  of  the  State  bank  in  February,  1842,  an  extraor- 
dinary depreciation  of  Illinois  stocks  in  market  took  place,  which 
put  a  period  to  this  character  of  payments.  After  that  no  fur- 
ther payment  was  made  to  contractors  for  over  two  years,  when 
the  canal  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  bondholders,  though 
work  was  not  wholly  intermitted  upon  many  of  the  jobs  during 
this  time.  The  new  board  of  canal  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
legislature  at  the  session  of  1841,  were:  Isaac  !N.  Morris,  i)resi- 
dent;  Jacob  Fry,  acting  commissioner,  and  Newton  Cloud,  treas- 
urer. 

After  July,  1841,  no  further  efforts  were  made  to  pay  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  State  be- 
came alarming.  To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  people,  the  State 
banks,  early  in  1842,  broke  down  completely.  The  governor, 
auditor,  and  treasurer  issued  their  circular,  stating  that  the  notes 
of  these  institutions  would  not  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes — 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  The  treasury  was  empty.  There 
prevailed  a  dearth  in  trade  and  business  amounting  to  stagnation; 
values  declined;  many  despaired  of  the  State's  ability  to  ever  pay 
off  its  enormous  debt,  exceeding  $14,000,000,  and  equal  to  a  pres- 
ent debt  of  at  least  $150,000,000,  counting  the  lessened  value  of 
money  and  increased  population,  resources  and  capacity  of  the 
State.  The  people  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  higher  taxation. 
Bepndiation  was  openly  agitated  by  not  a  few  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  fair  name  of  Illinois  became  freely  associated  with  dishonor. 
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In  this  crisis,  besides  the  compromise  legislation  with  the 
the  canal  afforded  the  only  practicable  avenue  out  oftJie 
culty;  its  completion,  it  was  thought,  would  give  a  new  and 
erful  impulse  to    every  department  of  business    and  indoiM^ 
throughout  the  State ;  and  the  advantages  and  facihties  to  ^t^ 
afforded  by  it  would  cause  tides  of  emigrants  and  floods 
wealth  to  pour  into  the  State.    The  want  of  money  and  a 
to  have  any  sort  of  canal,  now  caused  an  advocacy  of  Uie 
level  or  shallow  cut,  which  could  be  completed  at  half  the  coet 
the  deep  cut.    The  idea  was  to  induce  the  holders  of  canal  ~ 
to  advance  the  money  for  its  completion,  upon  a  pledge  of  the 
its  lands  and  revenues  in  the  nature  of  a  first  mortgage,  and 
infuse  life  into  a  work  now  dormant,  which  would  quicken  ev 
thing  else.  Justin  Butterfield,  of  Chicago,  first  suggested  this  i 
Michael  Eyan,  a  canal  engineer  and  State  senator,  in  the  s 
of  1842,  met  Messrs.  Bronson,  Leavitt  and  other  large  canal 
holders  in  New  York,  and  devised  a  plan  for  raising  $1,600,000 
finish  the  canal  on  the  shallow  cut;  and  Gov.  Ford  recommi 
it  in  his  first  message, 

In  accordance  with  the  above  plan,  the  act  of  February  21,  WS^ 
was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  ll^OOQ^ 
000,  solely  on  the  cr^it  and  pledge  of  the  canal  property,  iti 
revenues  and  tolls  for  a  term  of  6  years  at  6  per  cent,  interest 
payable  out  of  the  first  moneys  realized.  The  holders  of  the  cans! 
bonds  and  other  e\idences  of  caiial  indebtedness,  were  first  enti- : 
tied  to  subscribe  the  loan.  A  board  of  3  trustees  wb«  establidiedi 
1  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  2  by  the  subscribers  ofths 
loan — one  vote  for  every  $1,000  of  stock.  The  former  were  to  ap- 
portion their  duties  among  themselves.  The  canal  property  was 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  governor  in  trust,  and  to  be  managed  1^ 
the  trustees  much  in  the  manner  of  former  proceedings.  Thej 
might  adopt  such  alterations  of  the  original  plan  as  they  deemed 
advisable,  without  materially  changing  the  location,  having  doe 
regard  to  eoonomy,  permanancy  of  the  work  and  an  adequate  sop- 
ply  of  water.  It  was  to  be  completed  in  a  good,  substantial^  work- 
manlike manner,  ready  for  use,  if  practicable,  in  two  and  a  half 
years  time.  On  payment  of  all  debts  the  canal  was  to  revert  to 
the  State.  In  the  interest  of  economy,  by  another  act,  the  num- 
ber of  canal  officers  were  greatly  reduced. 

And  now,  when  there  appeared  every  favorable  prosi>ect  fortbe 
speedy  completion  of  the  canal,  it  became  involved  in  the  meshes 
of  national  politics.  Col.  Charles  Oakley  and  senat<»r  Michael 
Ryan  were  by  the  governor  appointed  agents  to  negotiate  the  new 
loan  of  $1,600,000.  The  treasury  was  empty;  to  give  them  an 
outfit  $3,000  of  the  school  fund  was  borrowed,  which  became  the 
subject  of  attack  upon  Gov.  Ford  by  Mr.  Tnimbull,*  the  lately  re- 
moved secretary  of  State.  The  agents  proceeiled  to  New  York; but 
with  a  view  to  the  making  of  political  capital,  letter  writers  at  home 
and  partisan  editors  abroad  attacked  the  canal  policy  of  the  State, 
in  the  hope  that  a  measure  so  fraught  with  good  should  not  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  the  dominant  party.  The  action  of  the 
legislature  was  misrepresented,  the  party  in  power  charged  with 
disregarding  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  State  creditors 
advise<l  that  if  they  advanced  further  funds,  the  succeeding  legis- 

*Ford'8  Historjr. 
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lature  would  break  faith  with  them  and  repeal  their  franchise. 
But  the^e  publications  produced  the  opposite  eflfeot  intended.  The 
financial  agents^  with  truth  on  their  side,  employed  the  public 
press  in  a  series  of  articles  in  reply.  Tlie  real  condition  of  the 
State,  the  legislation  adopted  to  rednce  its  debts,  and  its  future 
prospects,  were  candidly  and  ably  brought  before  the  public,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  State  stocks  advanced  in  a  week  from  14 
to  20  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  in  a  short  time  doubled  on  that. 
Through  the  aid  of  David  Leavitt,  president  of  the  American 
Exchange  Bank  of  New  York,  which  owned  $250,000  canal  bonds, 
the  American  creditors  were  called  together,  who  resolved  to 
subscribe  their  ratio  of  the  new  loan. 

Thus  assured,  Messrs.  Oakley  and  Ryan  hastened  to  Europe 
with  letters  of  these  proceedings  to  Baring  Brothers,  of  London, 
Hope  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  and  to  Magniac,  Jardine  &  Co.,  all 
wealthy  bankers  and  creditors  of  the  State.  But  these  houses 
disappointed  the  ardent  hopes  of  the  State  agents.  They  de- 
manded something  more  substantial  than  newspaper  articles,  which 
had  raised  the  spirits  of  the  New  York  bond-holders.  Thej' 
wanted  accurate  data  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  canal  property  as 
security  for  both  the  present  loan,  and  ultimately  the  payment  of 
the  entire  canal  debt,  some  $5,000,000  more;  and  further,  some 
legislative  effortat  taxation  and  submission  of  the  people  thereto, 
in  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  Abbott  Lawrence,  Thomas  W.  Ward,  and  William 
Sturgis,  of  Boston,  should  desiguate  two  competent  men  to  exam- 
ine the  canal  and  its  property,  estimate  the  value  thereof,  ascer- 
tain the  total  debt  and  report  the  whole;  that  $400,000  should  be 
subscribed  in  America  toward  prosecuting  the  work;  and  that  the 
governor  recommend  taxation  in  his  next  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture: whereupon  the  agents  returned  home  in  November,  1843. 
Ex-Gov.  John  Davis,  of  Mass.,  and  W.  H.  Swift,  a  reputable  en- 
gineer and  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  army,  were  selected  by  the  Bos- 
ton committee  to  examine  the  canal,  its  proi^erty  and  debts.  This 
excited  the  political  jealousy  of  the  eastern  press  to  a  renewed  in- 
terference with  the  domestic  aftairs  of  Illinois. 

Gov.  Davis^  name  was  at  the  time  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  vice-presidency  on  the  whig  ticket  in  1844.  The  Globe  news- 
paper at  Washington,  the  great  organ  of  the  democracy,  boldly 
charged  that  Gov.  Davis  had  been  selected  for  this  work  with  the 
view  to  influence  the  people  of  Illinois  toward  the  support  of  the 
whig  ticket,  and  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  general  government 
assuming  the  State  debts.  Senator  Ejan  came  again  to  the  res- 
cue and  published  a  merited  and  vigorous  reply,  in  which  Gov. 
Davis,  the  foreign  bond-holders,  and  the  people  of  Illinois,  were 
ably  defended,  and  the  editor  of  the  Olobe  deservedly  rebuked  for 
his  impertinence. 

The  careful  examination  of  the  canal  and  elaborate  report  of 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Swift,  confirmed  substantially  the  representa- 
tions of  Messrs.  Ryan  and  Oakley,  and  they  recommended  the 
loan  as  a  safe  investment.  Gov.  Ford  promised  to  recommend  to 
the  legislature  increased  taxation  toward  paying  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Thus  armed,  the  sanguine  financial  agents  again  re- 
paired to  Europe,  only  to  meet  again  with  failure.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  $400,000  was  wanting.    The  foreign  bond  holders  refused 
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to  perfect  the  new  loan,  alleging  that  the  legislature  and  people 
should  take  some  steps  in  good  faith  toward  a  recognition  of  their 
obligations  to  their  creditors.  Gov.  Davis  was  sent  for  in  the 
meantime,  to  proceed  to  Ix>ndon  for  fuller  explanations  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  and  inspire  greater  confidence  for  the  subscrip- 
tions. Thus  the  summer  of  1844  passed ;  in  December,  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  would  meet,  and  further  effort  was  suspended  to 
await  the  action  of  that  body,  of  which  Ryan  was  a  senator. 
Kyan,  chagrined  at  this  failure,  now  yielded  to  the  unworthy 
weakness  of  attempting  to  cast  the  blame  upon  Gov.  Davis,  from 
l)olitical  motives.  TLrough  the  public  press  of  new  New  York,  he 
reiterated  the  calumnies  of  the  Washington  Glohe^  against  that 
gentleman,  which  he  himself  had  formerly  so  ably  refuted^  and 
further  charged  him  with  causing  the  delay  of  the  loan  pending 
the  presidential  election.  Messrs.  Baring  Bros,  of  London,  took 
occasion,  in  an  open  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Eyan,  in  a  very  plain 
manner  to  deny  the  charges.* 

In  the  fall  of  1844,  after  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
legislatui-e,  but  prior  to  their  meeting,  William  S.  Wait,  of  Bond, 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  Gov.  Ford  through  the  public  press, 
reviewing  the  illegal  action  of  the  State's  financial  agents  in  dis- 
posing of  bonds,  and  bitterly  inveighing  against  taxation  to  pay 
the  public  debt.  The  object  was  to»  elicit  an  expression  from  the 
governor  as  to  repudiation  or  taxation.  Kow  this  was  the  very 
l)retext  the  governor  wanted,  and  he  embi^aced  it  with  alacrity. 
Although  his  excellency  well  knew  the  unpopularity  of  an  advoca- 
cy of  increased  taxation,  he  replied  in  a  very  able  letter,  remarka- 
ble not  only  as  a  literary  production  of  rare  merit,  but  for  its 
clear  exposition  of  the  embai*rassed  condition  of  the  State,  from 
which  there  was  no  hope  of  honorably  escaping,  except  by  taxa- 
tion; and  while  it  was  replete  with  broad,  common  sense  and 
sagacious  views,  it  characterized  in  fitting  terms  the  disgrace  of 
repudiation,  breathing  a  noble  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and 
patriotism.  The  governoi"'s  reply  was  extensively  re-published  in 
newspapers,  and  elicited  general  commendation  for  its  high  tone. 
Mr.  Leavitt,  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
held  largely  of  the  canal  stock,  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  after 
procuring  subscriptions  to  the  new  loan  in  New  York,  joined  Col. 
Oakley,  who  was  still  in  that  city,  and  early  in  the  winter  of  1844- 
45  they  returned  to  Europe.  The  governoi-'s  letter  had  preceded 
them,  and  caused  a  marked  change  in  the  views  of  our  London 
creditors,  who  now,  without  hesitation,  subscribed  liberally  to  the 
new  loan,  each  more  than  originally  intended.  Thus,  after  many 
delays,  (such  are  the  vexations  incident  to  a  ruined  credit)  did  the 
new  loan  of  $1,600,000  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  assured. 

Mr.  Leavitt  and  Col.  Oakley,  on  their  return  home,  joined  by 
Gov.  Da-iis,  hastened  to  Illinois  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature.  They  arrived  in  Springfield  the  middle  of  February, 
1845,  where  they  became  directly  the  curious  object^s  of  attraction 
as  the  envoys  of  Illinois'  creditors.  A  prejudice  was  attempted  to 
be  excited  against  the  administration  policy  of  taxation,  and  the«e 
gentlemen  were   slyly   denounced  as  moneyed  kings,  aristocrats, 

*Letter  of  Bariog  Bros  to  Michael  Kyan,  Id  Ford's  History. 
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etc*  But  by  their  kindly  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  the 
members,  all  prejudice  ag^ainst  them  was  speedily  dissipated. 
They  reported  the  proposition  of  the  foreign  bond  holders  through 
the  executive,  and  the  finance  committee  brought  in  a  bill,  to 
which  we  have  made  allusion  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which 
provided  for  raising  by  taxation  an  "interest  fund"  to  be  sacredly 
set  apart  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt;  and  as 
suplemental  to  the  canal  act  of  1843,  that  the  governor  should 
execute  and  deliver,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  a  deed  of  tinist  to 
the  canal  trustees,  of  all  the  canal  property  both  real  and  person- 
al, as  the  first  mortgage,  the  subscribers  of  the  new  loan  to  have 
priority  in  the  payment  of  their  advances  for  both  interest  and 
principal,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  said  trust  property.  The  bill  in 
its  present  form,  met  with  decided  opposition  j  it  passed  the 
house,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate. 

The  expedient  was  now  resorted  to  of  dividing  the  measure, 
putting  the  provision  for  taxation  and  that  relating  to  the  canal 
into  two  separate  bills.  It  was  taking  two  bites  at  one  cherry, 
for  both  bills  became  laws.  The  opponents,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment', took  their  departure  in  ill-humor,  threatening  that  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  to 
arouse  the  people  against  the  enormity  of  these  measures.  But 
when  they  found  the  friends  of  the  measures  as  ready  as  them- 
selves to  enter  the  field,  to  expose  their  machinations  and  dema- 
gogueiy-,  the  purpose  was  abondoned.  During  the  summer  fol- 
lowing, two  conventions  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  one  at 
Marion  and  one  at  Fairfield,  passed  resolutions  both  in  favor  of 
the  canal  and  of  taxation  to  pay  the  public  debt.  In  these 
measures  of  the  legislature,  the  hydra  of  repudiation  met  its  final 
quietus. 

The  canal,  its  lands  and  appurtenances  were  conveyed  by  the 
governor  to  the  trustees,  the  bond  holders  under  the  act  of  1843, 
having  elected  two,  Messrs.  William  H.  Swift  and  David  I^eavitt, 
the  State  trustee  being  Jacob  Fry;  the  new  loan  was  perfected  in 
June,  1845 ;  the  new  board  was  organized,  the  canal  was  accurately 
examined  and  careful  estimates  of  its  cost  made ;  jobs  were  let 
and  work  was  resumed  in  September,  1845.  Thus,  much  of  the 
working  season  was  gone,  the  autumn  proving  unpropitious  on 
account  of  sickness  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  and  but  little 
progress  was  made.  The  people  were  impatient  at  this  tar- 
diness. They  were  next  promised  that  the  canal  should  be  in 
navigable  order  by  July  4th,  1847,  only  to  be  again  disap- 
pointed. Meanwhile  a  host  of  canal  officials  were  drawing 
their  large  salaries  with  unerring  fidelity.  The  foreign  trustees 
received  (2,500  each,  the  engineer  the  same,  secretary  $2,000, 
&c  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  subordinate  officials.  These 
were  large  salaries  for  the  period,  exceeding  those  of  our  State 
officials  at  the  time  by  nearly  100  per  cent.  Estimates  of  work 
were  made  quarterly,  but  by  the  time  they  were  approved  by  the 
foreign  trustees,  re^siding  in  Washington  and  New  York,  and  the 
money  sent  on  and  paid  out  to  the  contiactors  and  hands,  6  weeks 
were  consumed.  Much  dissatisfaction  and  public  clamor  pre- 
vailed. Even  the  eastern  press  commented  with  severity  u})on 
the  delay,   while  the  money  on  deposit  was  drawing  interest. 
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Filially,  b^^  the  opening  season  of  1848,  the  Illiuois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  a  stupendous  public  work,  urged  for  30  years,  and  in 
course  of  actual  construction  for  12,  after  many  struggles  with 
adverse  circumstances,  was  completed.  It  was  finished  on  the 
shallow  cut  plan,  the  datum  line  on  the  summit  level  being  12 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  this  level,  extending  fi-om  the 
Chicago  river  to  Lockport,  the  water  was  sui)plied  by  pumpiug.* 

The  success  attending  its  first  season's  operations,  yielding,  as 
it  did  during  that  of  1848,  $87,890  87  in  tolls,  seemed  an  eainest 
to  the  hopes  of  its  warmest  friends.  For  the  first  season  its 
capacity  for  business  was  comparatively  but  slightly  taxed,  and 
its  promises  of  revenues  for  the  future  from  a  largely  increased 
business  were  undoubted.  The  law  required  that  the  lands  and 
lot«,  constituting  part  of  the  canal  fund,  should  within  a  very 
short  time  after  its  completion,  be  appraised  and  oliered  for  sale, 
A  sale  was  accordingly  had  in  September,  1848,  at  Chicago  and 
other  towns,  which  yielded  $780,758  87,  less  $11,060,  on  which 
payment  was  not  made :  which  sum  exceeded  the  original  valua- 
tion of  all  the  canal  lands  by  2  per  cent.,  and  was  an  excess  over 
the  appraisal  of  $40,724  87.  The  appraisal  of  all  the  canal  lands 
and  lots,  before  the  sale,  was  $2,126,355  09 ;  but  if  the  remainder 
brought  as  great  an  advance  over  the  appi^aisement  as  tlus  sale, 
$3,500,000  would  be  obtained  fi'om  this  source ;  a  most  encourag- 
ing prospect,  as  this  property  would  go  far  toward  liquidating  the 
canal  debt,  aside  from  its  tolls. 

The  aggregate  amount  ultimately  realized  from  the  congres- 
sional grant  of  land  to  the  canal,  from  1830  to  1869,  when  the 
selling  ceased,  was  $5,337,554.  The  total  receipts  for  tolls,  from 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  in  1848,  to  the  close  of  1868,  21  seasons, 
were  $3,997,281  22.  The  total  expenditures  on  the  canal,  under 
the  act  of  1836,  were  $4,970,903  5  under  the  act  of  1843,  $1,429,- 
606— toUl  cost  $6,409,509.  The  entire  canal  debt  at  this  time 
(1848)  was  some  $6,000,000.t 


*We  have  seen  tbat  Mr.  Leavltt.  early  In  tbo  winter  of  1844-IV,  returned  to  Europe, 
and  the  Governor's  letter  to  Walt  navlng  preceded  him,  the  forelgrn  canal  bond  holders 
readily  subscribed  the  new  loan  of  M.OUOtUK).  This  agency  of  Mr.  Leavltt,  Gov.  F<ird 
said,  **  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  [he  was)  not  advised  tbat  any  comoensatlon  was 
expected."  But  In  1849  Mr.  Leavltt -brouffht 'for  ward  a  claim  of  ^MOtOOu  lor  negotiating 
the  loan .  As  the  foreign  bondholders  were  disinclined  to  allow  It,  Mr.  L  renounced  his 
demand  and  was  re  electee  trustee  Subsequently  the  claim  was  variously  referred, 
but  not  decided.  In  1864  he  obtained  tbe  certificates  of  a  numk>er  of  bunkers  aaa 
prominent  citizens  of  this  State,  stating  tbat  tbe  2H  per  cent,  was  a  reasonable  charge. 
Gov.  Matteson,  after  some  hesitation,  approved  tbe  claim,  and  certified  it  to  tbe  canal 
trustees.  Joslah  McRoberts,  State  trustee,  drew  a  check  for  the  amount,  but  with- 
held it  till  the  claim  was  first  approved  by  the  board,  which  had  to  be  done  by  malt,  as 
the  members  resided  apart.  Capt  Swift,  the  other  member  besides  Leavltt,  old^^ted 
to  the  allowance,  and  McKoberts  did  not  act  further.  Thus  the  matter  rested  until 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Blssell,  wh^n  C.  R.  Ray, of  the  Chicago  lYlbune.  relieved 
Mc Roberts.  Tbe  Governor  approved  tbe  claim  and  Ray  paid  It  out  of  the  oanal  fund. 
Swift  entering  a  vigorous  protest  against  it.  Ray  was  furiously  assailed  for  bisactioo 
by  the  press  of  Illinois, and  suit  was  brought  against  him  and  LMvitt  to  recover  tbe 
amount.  Bv  agreement  the  matter  was  referr«^d  to  Hon.  B.  F,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  and 
Edwin  Bartlett,  New  York,  as  arbitrators.  In  I860,  tbe  matter  became  tbe  iubject  of 
Investigntlon  bv  our  legislature,  which  reported  against  the  allowance.  An  award 
was  finally  maoie  by  the  arbitrators  by  which  Leavltt  was  allowed  91o,OU),  and  after  en- 
Joying  the  money  for  6  years,  be  disgiorged  9SBi,068  90,  the  costs  of  suit  and  91,000  as 
compensation  to  the  arbitrators. 

fit  is  a  curious  fact  tbat  the  earlv  growth  of  Chicago  was  greatly  In  accord  with  tbe 
progress  of  tbe  canal.  Tbe  canal  may  be  said  to  have  made  Chioaga  When  tbe  sur- 
vey of  the  site  was  commenced  and  platted,  by  order  of  tbe  canal  oommlsslonera,  in 
IflB^  there  resided  upon  Its  site  only  about  a  half  dozen  families  outside  tbe  palisades 
of  Fort  Dearborn ;  but  with  the  prospect  of  tbe  inauguration  of  this  great  work,  pop- 
ulation began  to  pour  in  freely.  Tbe  Black  Hawk  war  perhaps  checked  it  a  little,  but 
with  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  tbe  tide  of  immigratlrn  was  resumed.  When,  inlSX^ 
tbe  first  canal  loan  of  9500.000  was  authorized,  a  new  Impulse  wasffiven  to  tbe  settle- 
ment of  the  town. and  with  the  additional  legislation  of  January,  1830,  her  populatioa. 
swollen  to  about  4,000,  tbe  extraordinary  fever  for  speoulatlng  In  town  lots  still  rife* 
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a  1857  the  arrearages  of  interest  on  tlie  public  debt,  including 
t  of  the  caoaJ,  were  funded  by  the  act  of  tliat  year.  The  new 
n  of  $1,600,000  and  interest  were  finally  pai<l  off  in  1858,  and 
t  ftame  year  the  trustees  commenced  paying  off  the  principal  of 
» registered  caual  debt,  the  State  aiding  to  the  amount  of  $600,- 
X  But  the  incumbrances  were  not  finally  removed  until  Aug., 
llj  when  the  trustees,  after  a  faithful  service  of  25  years,  turned 
«r  the  canal  to  the  State  with  a  sur])lus  of  $92,099.61. 
The  legislature,  by  act  of  1865,  supplemented  in  1867,  authorized 
e  city  of  Chicago  to  deepen  that  portion  of  the  canal  known  as 
e  summit  level,  a  herculean  feat  which  has  been  accomplished. 
16  city  was  impHelled  by  sanitary  reasons  tocut  down  the  chann.cl, 
m  the  pure  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  disease  breeding  Chicago 
ver,  reverse  its  current,  allow  it  to  course  through  the  deepened 
inal  into  the  Illinois  in  order  to  cleanse  it.  For  this  most  necessary 
ork  to  the  city  the  State  gave  her  a  lien  upon  the  canal  revenues, 
fter  its  old  indebtedness  was  discharged,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
2,500,000,  from  which  redemption  might  however  at  any  time  be 
lade.  The  annual  net  revenues  of  the  canal  averaged  only  about 
110,000,  not  near  paying  the  interest  on  the  outlay  of  the  city, 
le  canal,  contrary  to  the  ardent  hopes  of  its  early  friends,  who 
tredicted  for  it  a  source  of  unfailing  revenue  suliicient  to  defray 
be  expenses  of  the  State  government,  utterly  disappointed  these 
)Dd  expectations.  The  more  there  was  expended  upon  it  the 
lore  was  demanded,  and  neither  Chicago  nor  the  State  wanted  it  as 
financial  investment.  But  when  on  the  9th  of  October,  1871,  the 
reat  metropolis  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fire  fiend  and  prostrated 
I  ashes  and  want,  the  State,  unable  by  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
cm  to  directly  render  the  aid  and  succor  that  charity  and  the 
dgency  demanded,  through  her  legislature  at  the  extraordinary 
^ion  of  October  13th,  indirectly  extended  a  noble  bounty 
p  redeeming  the  non-paying  canal  from  her  lien  of  some  $3,000,- 
K). 

There  is  a  further  history  of  the  canal,  as  connected  with  the 
urious  efforts  to  obtain  government  aid  to  enlarge  it  to  the 
mensions  of  a  ship-canal;  the  river  improvements;  the  lock  at 
enry ;  and  the  repeated  struggles  in  the  legislature  to  procure 
ipropriations ;  but  the  details  would  be  voluminous,  and  uuin- 
restiug.  We  will  only  add  that  the  year  1853  was  the  first  to 
itmde  upon  public  recognition  the  disagreeable  fact  that  the 
linoisTiver  required  artificial  aid  to  render  it  navigable  through 
e  boating  season.  That  of  1853  lasted  from  March  to  December, 
months;  but  from  the  first  of  Julj'  on,  the  river  for  its  gieater 
Dgth  was  uselessforcraftof  any  considerable  tonnage,  curtailing 
le  through  carrying  trade  of  the  canal  very  gieatly. 

d  the  actual  commencement  of  the  work,  we  And  the  prosperity  of  thut  period  to 
bninate.  Sbortlyaftercmroe  the  great  revulsion  of  1837,  which,  with  the  collapse 
the  vfaionary  Internal  Iroprovcnient  system  of  the  State,  twopnd  a  half  years  later, 
mid  have  utterly  prostrated  Chicaflro  but  lor  the  persistency  with  which  the  work  on 
a  OBnal  waa  sustained.  As  it  was  her  prosperity  was  checked  materially  for  7  years. 
1887  the  taxable  valuation  of  her  real  estate  was  S:.'36,842,  but  in  1840  it  lapsed  to 
liytfT  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  real  estate  was  offcre<I  at  less  than  5 
T  oent  of  the  price  paid  during  the  period  of  inflution  in  1S96  Bv  1843  the  work  on 
•  oanal.  not  having  been  entirely  suspended,  the  population  had  slowly  Increased 
7JBA)  but  with  the  resumption  of  work.  In  1845.  wc  find  her  InhabitanU  in  that  year 
eedilT  awollen  to  the  number  of  of  12.088,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value 
taxable  real  estate ;  and  In  1848,  with  the  completion  of  the  oanal,  they  had  reached 
«  number  of  20^928  souls.— His.  Chicago. 
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Had  the  navigation  of  the  river  during  that  long  season  not 
been  interrupted,  the  tolls  of  the  canal,  it  was  estimated,  would 
have  reached  $300,000  instead  of  (173,327.  The  fact  is  recognized 
all  over  the  State,  that  as  the  country  becomes  settled  many  tribu- 
taries of  the  larger  rivers  become  almost  dry  every  season,  and  in 
all,  by  the  removal  of  obstructions,  the  water  runs  speedily  to  a  low 
stage.  Surface  water  generally  has  fallen  many  feet  in  the  past 
few  years.  Wells,  which  formerly  afibrded  a  bounteous  supply  at 
a  depth  of  16  to  20  feet,  have  gone  dry  and  25  to  40  feet  are  now 
required  to  reach  water.  Springs  that  have  become  historic  and 
lakes  that  dotted  our  maps  have  disappeared,  and  while  the  health 
of  the  country  has  been  materially  improved,  the  scarcity  of  water 
is  a  very  general  complaint  To  render  the  Illinois  river  i>eiina' 
nently  navigable  during  the  forwarding  season,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  thoroughly  improve  it  by  dredging  and  by  locks 
and  dams. 


Chapter  XLL 

1840-4— MOBMONS  OR  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS. 

Toe  Smiik — Prophetic  MisHan — Followers  Remove  to  Missouri — Ex- 
fulsion  from  the  State — Settlement  in  lUinois — Obnoxious  Nauvoo 
Charter  and  Ordinances — Arrest  and  Acquittal  of  Smith — His 
Auaseination, 


In  the  spring  of  1840,  a  religions  sect  styled  Mormons  or  Latter 
>ay  Saints,  made  its  advent  in  Illinois,  and  located  on  the  east 
»ank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Hancock.  This  strange 
•eople  had  previously  resided  in  Missouri,  but  having  been  guilty 
t  larceny  and  other  crimes,  they  sought  refuge  in  Illinois  to 
scape  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  penalties  of 
atraged  law.  They  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
nd  commenced  building  a  city,  which  they  called  Nauvoo,  a 
lame  signifying  peaceable  or  pleasant.  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder 
nd  pretended  prophet  of  the  religion,  was  bom  at  Sharon,  Wind- 
er county,  Vermont,  Dec.  2M,  1805.  His  parents  being  in  humble 
ircnmstsmces,  the  prophet's  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowl- 
dge  in  early  life  were  limited,  and  when  to  the  want  means  is  ad- 
ed  the  want  of  capacity,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  lived  and  died  a 
erson  of  ordinary  attain  meats. 

In  1815  his  father  left  Vermont,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
^almyra,  Wayne  county.  New  York,  where  young  Smith  began  to 
ibibit  the  traits  which  distinguished  his  subsequent  life.  Both 
e  and  his  father  became  famous  as  water  wizzards,  professing  to 
iacover  the  presence  of  water  in  the  earth  from  the  movements 
r  a  green  rod,  and  offering  their  services  to  point  out  suitable 
realities  for  the  digging  of  wells.  Many  anecdotes  formerly 
d8ted,  respecting  the  vagrant  habits  of  the  son,  who  spent  most 
r  hid  time  wandering  in  the  woods,  dreaming  of  hidden  treasures, 
nd  endeavoring  to  find  them  by  the  use  of  charms.  Such 
ras  the  character  of  the  young  proiligate  when  he  made  the 
oquaintance  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  person  of  some  intelligence  and 
atoral  ability,  who  had  conceived  the  design  of  starting  a  new 
eligion.  A  religious  romance,  written  by  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
lan  of  Ohio,  who  was  then  dead,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Rig- 
on,  suggested  this  idea,  and  finding  in  Smith  the  requisite  dupli- 
ity  and  cunning  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
honld  act  in  the  capacity  of  prophet.  They  then  devised  the 
tory  that  Smith  had  discovered  golden  plates  buried  in  the 
arth,  near  Palmyra,  containing  a  record  engraved  in  unknown 
haracters,  and  that  this  romance  was  a  translation  of  the 
ascription. 
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Tbe  fiction  puqwrts  to  be  a  history  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  giving  an  account  of  their  wanderings  in  Asia  and  snbsd* 
quent  emigration  to  America,  where  they  flourished  as  a  nation, 
and  where  Clirist  in  due  time  appeared  and  established  his  relig- 
ion as  he  had  done  among  the  Jews.  It  also  contained  the  histo- 
ry of  the  American  christians  for  several  hundred  years  after- 
ward, when  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness,  judgments  wew 
visited  upon  them  and  they  were  destroyed.  According  to  tbe 
account  several  powerful  nations  inhabiting  the  continent  were  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  at  last  a  decisive  battle  was  fought^  between  the 
Lamanites  or  heathen,  and  the  Nephites^or  Christian,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated.  Tliis  mighty  contest,  called  the  battle  of  Cum- 
orah,  wa«  fought  at  Palmyra,  New  York ;  hundreds  of  thousaDds 
were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  all  the  Nepbites,  except  a  few  who 
fled  to  the  southern  i)art  of  the  continent,  were  exterminated 
Among  the  survivors  were  Mormon  and  his  son  Moroni,  wLo  were 
righteous  men,  and  who  were  directed  by  God  to  engrave  the  his- 
tory' of  these  important  events  on  plates  of  gold  and  deposit  them 
in  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

Smith  pretends  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
began  to  reflect  on  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  a  future  state 
of  existence,  but  the  nature  of  the  preparation  was  an  unsettled 
question  in  his  mind.    He  regarded  this  a  consideration  of  infi- 
nite imi)ortance,  for  if  he  did  not  understand  the  way  it  was  im- 
X>08sible  to  walk  in  it,  and  the  thought  of  resting  his  soul's  salva- 
tion on  uncertainties  was  more  than  he  could  endure.  If  he  sought 
information  of  the  different  sects  of  religion,  they  all  claimed  to  be 
right,  but  as  their  doctrines  were  in  many  respects  in  direct  con- 
flict, it  is  impossible  for  most  of  them  to  be  true.    The  vital  issne 
to  be  determined  was,  if  any  of  the  conflicting  systems  of  theolo- 
gy prevalent  in  the  world  are  correct,  which  one  is  it:  and  until 
this  question  was  decided  he  could  not  rest  content,    tfnder  these 
circumstances  he  concluded  to  study  the  scriptures,  and  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  if  he  sought  wisdom  of  God  he  would  he 
enabled  to  judge  which  of  the  opposing  creeds  conformed  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ.    He  therefore  retired  to  a  grove,  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  father's  house, 'and  kneeling  down,  commenced  cafi* 
ing  on  the  Lonl.    At  first  the  powers  of  darkness  endeavored  ^ 
overcome  him,  but  continuing  in  prayer  the  darkness  fled  avr^^l 
and  he  wa«  enabled  to  ask  for  knowledge  with  great  faith  ^^ 
fervency  of  spirit.     While  thus  pouring  out  his  soul  in  suppli^^ 
tion,  there  appeared  in  the  heavens  above  a  bright  and  glorio^ 
light,   which,  as  it  drew  near  the  tops  of  the  trees  increased    ^ 
splendor  and  magnitude,  the  whole  wilderness  glowed  with  tf^ 
most  brilliant  illumination.    He  expected  to  see  the  foliage  of  tt^ 
trees  consumed,  but  not  perceiving  any  effect  produced,  he  wi:^ 
encouraged  to  hope  that  he  also  would  be  able  to  abide  its    pre^ 
ence,  and  quickly  he  was  enveloped  in  the  midst  of  it  without  su^ 
taining  any  injury.    The  natural  objects  about  him  soon  vanisheC 
and  he  was  caught  away  in  a  heavenlj'  vision,  in  which  two  glori 
ous  personages  appeared  and  informed  him  that  his  sins  were 
forgiven,  and  that  none  of  the  existing  eclesiastical  organizations 
were  accepted  by  G^d  as  his  church  and  kingdom.    After  being 
especially  informed  not  to  go  after*them,  and  promised  that  in 
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the  fullness  of  time  the  true  gospel  should  be  made  known  to 
liim,  the  vision  disappeared. 

li^otwithstandiug  tllis  glorious  annouueemeut,  he  afterward  be- 
came entangled  in  the  vanities  of  the  world,  but  seeing  the  en'or 
of  his  way,  and  truly  repenting,  it  pleased  God  to  again  hear  his 
prayers.  On  the  21st  of  Sept.,  1823,  he  retired  to  rest  as  usual, 
when  his  soul  was  tilled  with  a  desire  to  commune  with  some  mes- 
senger who  could  make  known  the  principles  of  the  true  church 
and  his  acceptance  with  God  as  promised  in  the  former  vision. 
While  in  this  state  of  mind,  suddenly  a  splendor,  purer  and  more 
glorious  than  the  light  of  day,  burst  into  the  room  and  the  entire 
building  was  illuminated  as  if  filled  with  a  consuming  fire.  The 
unexi>ecr«d  appearance  of  a  light  so  brilliant,  caused  in  his  whole 
system  a  shock  which  was  soon  followed  by  peace  of  mind  and 
Dverwhelming  raptures  of  joy.  In  the  midst  of  this  hap])iness  a 
personage  stood  before  him,  whose  stature  was  above  theoi*dinary 
height  of  man,  whose  garments  were  iieri'ectly  white  and  without 
seam.  Notwithstanding  the  glare  which  filleil  the  room,  the  glory 
which  accompanied  him  enhanced  its  brightness,  and  though  his 
countenance  was  as  lightning,  the  benignity  of  its  expression  ban- 
ished all  fear.  This  glorious  being  informed  him  that  he  was  an 
angel  sent  from  God  to  declare  the  joyful  tidings  that  the  cove- 
nant which  had  been  made  with  ancient  Israel  concerning  their 
posterity,  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  at  hand,  when  the  Gospel  would  l>e  preached  in 
its  pui'ity  and  a  people  prepared  for  the  millennial  reign  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  joy.  He  was  also  informed  that  the  American 
Indians  were  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  had  come 
to  the  country;  that  for  several  hundred  years  after  their  arri- 
val they  enjoyed  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  that  their 
sacred  writings  contain  an  account  of  the  principal  events  that 
transpired  among  them  <luring  this  interval.  When,  however, 
they  neglected  the  religion  of  their  fathers  most  of  them  perished 
iu  battle,  but  at  the  command  of  God,  their  sacred  oracles  were 
entrusted  to  a  surviving  prophet  who  burieil  them  in  the  earth  to 
prevent  their  falliug  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  who  sought  to 
destroy'  them.  He  was  then  told  if  he  continue<i  faithful  he  would 
be  the  highly  favored  instrument  of  bringing  these  important 
documents  to  light,  but  it  must  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
none  could  be  entrusted  with  them  who  would  use  them  for  sel- 
fish purposes.  After  giving  him  many  instructions  concerning 
the  past  and  future,  the  heavenly  messenger  disappeared  and  the 
glory  of  God  withdrew,  leaving  the  mind  of  the  prophet  in  per- 
fect i>eace.  Not  many  days  thei-eafter,  the  vision  was  renewed  and 
the  angel  appearing,  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  records  were 
de|>osited,  and  directed  him  to  go  immediately  and  view  them. 

According  to  the  Mormon  account  they  were  de|)osited  in  a  stone 
box,  buried  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  3  miles  from  the  village  of  Man- 
chester, New  York.  W^hen  Smith  first  visited  the  depositor}^, 
September  22d,  1823,  the  crowning  stone  was  visible  above  the 
surface  and  a  slight  effort  brought  the  contents  to  view.  The 
words  were  beautifully  engraved  in  Egyptian  characters,  on  both 
sides  of  plates,  eight  inches  long  and  seven  inches  wide,  having 
the  thickness  of  tin  and  the  appearance  of  gold.  Three  rings 
passing  through  the  edges  of  the  plates  united  them  in  the  form 
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of  a  book  about  six  inches  in  tbickness.  Besides  the  plates  the 
box  contained  two  transparent  stones,  clear  as  crystal,  the  Uiim 
and  Thuminim  of  ancient  seers,  by  which  they  obtaioed  leveb- 
tions  of  things  past  and  futui-e. 

While  contemplating  the  sacred  treasure  the  heavens  were 
opened,  the  glory  of  God  shone  about  him,  and  he  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.    The  heavenly  messenger  who  had  visited  him 
on  previous  occasions,  again  stood  in  his  presence  and  said,  look; 
and  as  he  spake  he  beheld  the  power  of  darkness  with  an  im- 
mense retinue  of  associates  fee  away.    The  angel  instructing  him 
declared  that  it  was  then  impossible  to  possess  the  records,  that 
they  could  only  be  obtained  by  prayer  and  faithfulness  in  serving 
God  who  had  preserved  them,  not  for  the  temporal  but  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  world.    In  them  is  contained  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  as  it  was  delivered  to  his  people  of  this  land,  and  when 
brought  forth  by  the  power  of  God  it  shall  be  preached  to  the 
nations ;  the  Gentiles  receiving  will  be  saved  and  Israel  obeying 
it  will  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  the  Redeemer.  After  it  is  known 
that  the  Lord  has  shown  you  these  things  the  wicked  will  en- 
deavor by  falsehoods  to  destroy  your  reputation ;  nay,  tbey  will 
even  attempt  your  life,  but  you  observ^e  the  commandments,  and 
in  due  time  you  shall  bring  them  forth.    When  interpreted  the 
Lord  will  appoint  a  holy  priesthood,  who  will  proclaim  the  Gos- 
pel, baptize  with  water,  and  have   power  to  confer  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.    In  due  time  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  shall  be  revealed  in  the  north  country,  where  they  for  a 
long  time  hAve  resided.     The  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
greatly  extended,  and  your  name  shall  be  known  among  the  na- 
tions by  the  works  which  shall  be  wrought  by  your  hand. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1827,  after  a  probation  of  four  years, 
during  which  he  was  frequently  counseled  by  the  angel,  tie  re- 
cords were  delivered  into  his  hands.    When  it  was  known  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sunrounding  country  that  the  prophet 
had  seen  visions  and  discovered  the  records,  he  was  not  only 
ridiculed  and  slandered  but  waylaid  and  assaulted,  for  the  pnr- 
jwse  of  destroying  the  plates.    These  persecutions  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  house  in  which  he  lived   was  frequently 
beset  by  mobs,  and  finding  his  life  thus  exposed  to  constant  dan- 
ger he  concluded  to  leave  the  place  and  go  to  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing the  journey  thither  he  was  twice  overtaken  by  officers  with 
search-warrants  for  the  plates,  but  they  failed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  their  designs.  After  aniving  in  the  northern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania^ where  his  father-in-law  resided,  by  the  aid  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  he  made  the  translation  of  the  plates  known  as  the 
book  of  Mormon.    This  translation  is  from  an  abridgment  com- 
posed by  Mormon  from  the  sacred  writings  of  his  forefathers,  with 
additions  subsequently  made  by  his  son  Maroni,  who  survived 
him.    The  latter,  in  his  continuation  of  the  narrative,  informs  us 
that  the  Lamonites  destroyed  all  the  Kephites  who  escaped  the 
battle  of  Ourmorah,  except  such  as  forsook  their  religion,  and  that 
he,  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life,  was  compelled  to  hide  him- 
self. 

This  story,  in  its  pretended  miracles,  visions  and  prophecies,  is 
like  other  forgeries  of  the  kind,  which  at  different  times  have  been 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.    As  dishonesty  and  igno- 
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inoe  will  always  exist,  it  niay  yet  flourish  and  exert  upon  the  fu- 
are  of  the  race  an  influence  as  controling  as  that  of  other  sys- 
ems  which  have  preceded  it  in  the  past.  While  the  holiest  afii'ec- 
ioDS  of  the  heart  cluster  about  the  religious  element  of  man's 
latore^  there  is  also  a  weakness  connected  with  it  which  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  has  subjected  him  to  the  grossest  impositions. 
In  Ills  social  aud  political  relations  he  exhibits  a  sagacity  which, 
if  it  does  not  always  protect  him  against  abuse,  is  at  least  divested 
of  the  superstition  which  beclouds  his  religious  aspirations  and 
80  frequently  makes  him  the  dupe  of  falsehood.  He  insists  in  his 
secular  investigations  upon  the  most  rigid  inductions,  theories  are^ 
subjected  to  the  most  searching  analysis,  and  no  doctrine  can  ob-* 
taiu credence  unless  sustained  by  indubitable  facts;  but  in  theol- 
ogy vague  conjecture  is  substituted  for  positive  knowledge,  and 
errors  which  outrage  the  character  of  Deity  and  imbruit  the  intel- 
lect of  man  are  accepted  without  even  questioning  their  authen- 
ticity. To  this  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  the  cujndity  of  de- 
signing men,  Mormonism  and  other  similar  delusions  owe  their 
origin.  If  the  parties  who  originate  and  manage  them  are  intel- 
''g^ut  they  give  them  plausibility,  but  this  is  not  important,  for 
^0  system  can  be  devised  so  absurd  that  fools  will  not  believe  it, 
'fid  that  knaves  will  not  be  found  to  profit  by  their  ignorance. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  saints,  after  the  book  of 
Mormon  was  translated,  the  Lord  raised  up  witnesses  to  testify  to  its 
Uth.  Oliver  Cowdry,  Daniel  Whitmore  and  Martin  Harris  thus 
ft rm :  "We  certify  that  we  have  seen  the  plates  which  contain  the 
^ionls  ;  that  they  were  translated  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God, 
^  his  voice  hath  declared  it  unto  us,  wherefore  we  know  that  the 
c^rk  is  true,  and  declare  with  words  of  soberness  that  an  angel 
Ood  came  down  from  heaven  and  laid  the  plates  before  our 
^es,  and  we  saw  the  engravings  on  them."  Eight  other  witnesses 
so  declare :  "  Joseph  Smith,  the  translator  of  this  work,  hath 
jown  us  the  plates  herein  spoken  of,  which  have  the  appearance 
r  gold,  and  as  man}'  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  hath  trans- 
ted  we  have  handled  with  our  hands,  and  we  also  saw  the  en- 
raviiigs  thereon,  all  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  ancient  and 
irious  workmanship."  The  parties  connected  with  these  certifi- 
ites  were  no  doubt  accomplices  in  the  fraud,  for  if  humanity 
>ald  furnish  a  spawn  base  enough  to  originate  the  deception, 
Lenty  of  men  could  be  found  sufficiently  degraded  to  assist  in  its 
romulgation. 

Another  statement  is  given  respecting  the  plates,  by  those  in 
16  confidence  of  the  prophet,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the 
bove  certificates.  It  is  said  that  the  early  followers  of  the 
rophet  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  plates,  and  importuning  him 
yr  the  privilege,  he  told  them  that  they  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
arnal  eye,  that  they  must  obtain  a  lively  faith  by  fasting  and 
•rayer  if  they  would  have  their  holy  curiosity  gratified.  Acting 
pon  his  suggestion,  they  engaged  in  continuous  supplica- 
ions  that  the  hidden  things  of  God  might  be  made  manifest,  and 
rheu  finally  becoming  impatient,  Smith  produced  the  box  con- 
ainiug  the  treasure  and  opened  it  in  their  midst.  Not  seeing 
nything  in  it,  they  said,  "Brother  Joseph,  we  do  not  see  the 
lates."  The  prophet  answering  said  "Oh  ye  of  little  faith,  how 
mg  will  God  bear  with  a  wicked  and  perverse  generation  t  Down 
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ou  your  knees,  brethren,  every  one  of  you,  and  pray  C^od  for  llie 
forgiveness  of  your  sins  and  for  tbe  living  faith  which  comes 
down  from  heaven.''  As  commanded  they  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  beseeching  God  with  great  earnestness  for  more  than  two 
hours  for  faith  and  spiritual  discernment,  they  again  looked  and 
the  plates  were  visible.  In  this  case  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  parties,  operated  ui)on  by  a  fanatical  enthusiasm,  may  per- 
haps have  imagined  they  saw  the  plates,  but  it  is  far  more  proba- 
ble that  they  had  selfish  ends  to  accomplish  and  wilfully  misrei>- 
resented  to  impose  on  the  ignorant. 

.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  the  church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
was  organized  at  Manchester,  New  York.  Their  numbers  now 
rapidly  increased,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  a  permanent  locra- 
tion,  in  1833,  they  moved  to  Missouri,  purchased  land  in  Jaeksou 
county,  and  commenced  building  the  town  of  Independence, 
There  the  commission  of  petty  crimes,  and  their  arrogant  pre- 
sumptions that  as  saints  of  the  Lord  they  had  a  right  to  the  whole 
country,  incensed  the  neighboring  i>eople  against  them.  After 
some  of  their  number  had  been  ducked  in  the  river,  some  tarred 
and  feathered,  and  others  killed,  the  whole  community  removed  to 
Clay  county,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missouri  river.  Eemaining 
in  this  place  only  a  short  time,  most  of  them  went  eastward,  and 
located  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  twenty  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  com- 
menced building  a  temple.  In  1836  a  large  convocation  of  their 
elders  met,  and  according  to  their  rejwrts,  the  work  of  the  Lord 
had  greatly  increased  in  America,  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea. 

About  this  time  a  financial  institution,  styled  the  Kirtland  Sav- 
ings Bank,  was  organized,  and  Smith  appointed  president  For 
the  want  of  capital  and  integrity  among  the  managers,  it  soon 
failed,  under  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary  depravity. 
Property  to  a  large  amount  was  purchaseil  with  the  bills,  and  after 
the  title  became  vested  in  the  saints,  the  bank  failed  and  its  notes 
were  never  redeemed.  Thus  swindled,  the  people  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  as  at  other  places,  became  exasperated  and  a 
third  hegira  became  necessary.  Accordingly  theprophet,  ai>ostles, 
elders  and  a  great  body  of  the  saints,  shaking  the  dust  from  their 
feet  as  a  testimony  against  Ohio,  started  for  Missouri,  and  this 
time  settled  in  Davis  and  Calhoun  counties.  There  they  also  pur- 
chased land  of  the  United  States,  and  built  the  town  of  Far  West 
and  other  small  villages.  Still  exhibiting  the  same  conduct  that 
at  other  places  had  involved  them  in  difficulties,  it  was  not  long 
till  they  were  accused  of  every  possible  crime.  The  breach  thus 
opened  between  the  saints  and  gentiles  continued  to  widen,  and 
in  a  few  years  both  parties  became  so  embittered  that  a  resort  to 
physical  force  was  the  only  alternative  by  which  the  quaiTcl  could 
l)e"  adjusted.  The  Mormon  leailers  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  submit  to  to  the  government  of  Missouri.  Joe  Smith,  as 
he  was  generally  called,  ordered  the  circuit  clerk,  who  was  a  disci- 
ple, not  to  issue  any  more  writs  againts  the  saints,  and  one  of  the 
elders,  in  a  sermon,  informed  his  people  that  henceforth  they  were 
not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  Armed  parties  of  Mor- 
mons commenced  patroling  the  country  and  plundering  the  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants,  who  assembled  in  arms  to  protect  them- 
selves and  drive  the  felons  from  the  State.    A  company,  under 
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i^r  Bogait,  who  hod  formerly  commanded  a  battalion  of  rangers 
the  BlfudL  Hawk  war,  met  one  of  these  marauding  parties,  and 
battle  ensaing,  the  Mormons  were  routed  after  they  had  burnt 
ro  towns  and  ravaged  a  large  extent  of  country.  Gov.  Boggs 
iQed  oat  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  either  exterminat- 
ig  the  plunderers  or  driving  them  from  the  country.  A 
urge  force,  commanded  by  Gen.  Lucas  and  Brigadier  Gen.  Doni- 
phan, surrounded  them  in  the  town  of  Far  West^  and  although 
mned  with  the  determination  of  resisting  to  the  last  extremity, 
they  surrendered  without  an  engagement  A  large  part  of  the 
stolen  property  was  recovered,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leaders,  the  Mormons  were  dismissed  under  promise  to  leave 
the  State.  Smith  and  other  principal  men  were  tried  before  a 
eoort  martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  criminals  would 
doubtless  have  been  executed  had  not  Gen.  Doniphan,  who  con- 
sidered the  proceedings  against  them  illegal,  interfered  and  saved 
their  lives.  They  were  next  arraigned  before  a  civil  tribunal,  and 
indictments  being  found  against  them  for  murder,  treason,  rob- 
bery and  other  crimen,  they  were  committed  to  jail,  but  before 
their  trials  came  on  they  escaped  from  prison,  and  fled  the  State. 

In  the  years  1839-40  the  whole  body  of  saints  arrived  in  Illinois, 
and,  according  to  their  own  account,  the  cruel  treatment  of  their 
enemies,  and  their  perils  by  field  and  flood,  would  make  a  story 
vithoata  parallel  in  the  annals  of  suffering.  Eepresenting  that 
they  had  been  persecuted  in  Missouri  on  account  of  their  religion, 
and  being  the  vanquished  party,  they  soon  excited  the  sympathy 
of  our  {leople.  The  inhabitants  of  Illinois  have  always  been 
joatly  esteemed  for  their  enlightened  spirit  of  toleration,  and  the 
Mormons  were  kindly  received  as  sufl'erers  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
pon.  Several  communities  even  vied  with  each  other  in  ofiei's  of 
Doepitality  and  efforts  to  induce  the  persecuted  sti*angers  to  settle 
^niong  them.  As  already  stated,  they  finally  located  on  the  east 
^^i  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Hancock,  where  they 
^^menced  building  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  which  they  designed 
joold  be  the  center  of  their  future  operations  in  the  conversion 

the  world  to  tlie  new  religion. 
^n  their  arrival  in  the  State  the  effort  of  politicians  to  get  their 
^^^nage  soon  brought  them  into  notice.  As  they  were  already 
^^erous  and  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  it  was  supposed 
^t  at  no  distant  day  they  would  exert  a  controling  influence  in 
^  elections.  Knowing  their  power  in  this  respect,  and  intiniat- 
?  that  they  would  supjiort  the  men  and  measures  most  likely  to 
'^mote  their  own  welfare,  both  parties  by  acts  of  kindness  and 
^mises  of  help  endeavored  to  win  their  support.  In  Missouri 
^y  had  always  sustained  the  democratic  partj*,  but  having  been 
|>e]led  from  the  State  by  a  democratic  governor,  and  having 
terwards  been  refused  relief  by  Van  Buren,  a  democratic  presi- 
nt,  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  they  voted  for  a  time  with  the 
aigs.  When,  however,  the  legislature  met  in  1840,  wishing  to 
►tain  the  passage  of  several  bills  for  the  incorporation  of  Nau- 
•o  and  other  purposes,  they  flattered  both  parties  in  order  to 
cure  their  joint  influence.  With  these  objects  in  view  Dr.  John 
Bennett,  a  Mormon  by  profession  and  one  of  the  most  ])rofligate 
m  iu  the  State,  was  sent  as  their  agent  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
iut  to  operate  as  a  lobbyist.    Arriving  in  Sx)ringfield,  he  applied 
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to  Mr.  Little,  the  whig  senator  from  Hancock,  aud  to  Mr.  Dooghu^i 
the  democratic  secretary  of  state,  who  both  promised  him  tiicjr 
iutiueiice,  and  when  an  act  incorporating  the  city  of  l^auvoo  wu> 
presented  to  the  legislature,  although  in  many  resx>ects  in  tlie  (1 
highest  degree  objectionable,  such  was  the  dexterity  with  whick^ 
these  politicians  managed  their  respective  parties  that  it  passed  . 
both  houses  without  discussion  or  opposition.    lu  the  lower  hoiue 
it  is  said  it  was  not  even  read,  each  party  being  afraid  to  oppoM 
it  for  fear  of  losing  the  Mormon  vote,  and  each  in  sastaining  it 
verily  believed  it  would  secure  their  favor. 

Tliis  act,  which  is  a  perfect  aiK)maly  in  legislation,  made  the 
original  boundaries  of  Nauvoo  not  only  equal  to  the  limits  of  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  but  also  provided  for  their  indefinite  exten- 
sion.   It  rea<ls:    ''Whenever  any  tract  of  land  adjoining Kanvoo 
shall  have  been  laid  out  into  town  lots,  and  duly  recorded  acconi- 
iug  to   law,  the  same    shall   form  a   part   of  the   city."     The 
corporation  was  also  empowered  to  deal  in   real  and  persoDal 
property    for    speculative    purposes,    a  privilege    not   at  that 
time  conferred  upon  any  other  cities  of  the  State  by  legisla- 
tive enactment    One  section  of  the  law  gave  to  the  city  counci] 
the  extraordinary  power  to  enact  any  ordinance  not  repugnant  to 
the  State  and  national  constitutions,  whereby  they  could  nollify 
at  pleasure  the  statutes  of  the  State  within  the  corporate  limita 
of  the  city  and  over  as  much  of  the  adjacent  county  as  they  could 
extend  them.    A  mayor's  court,  was  established,  with  exclusive 
jurisdiction  ot  all  cases  arising  under  the  city  ordinances,  bat  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  municipal  court.    The  mayorand 
four  aldermen  as  associates  composed  the  municipal  court,  which 
was  clothed  with  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  had 
jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  the  mayor's  court,  subject  again  to 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  Hancock  county.    It  made  the  NauToa 
legion,  with   the  exception  of  being    subject  to  the  governor, 
independent    of   the    military    organization   of  the   State,  and 
its   commissioned    officers   a   peri>etual    court   martial,    baling 
authority  to  enact  such  regulations  as  should  be  considered  neces- 
sary- for  its  welfare.     The  legion  was  made  subservient  to  the 
major  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  city,  was  entitled  to  its  propor- 
tion of  the  State  arms,  and  by  subsequent   enactments  of  the 
legislature  any  citizen  of  Hancock  county  might  unite  with  it, 
whether  he  lived  in  the  city  or  out  of  it.    A  bill  was  also  passed 
incorporating  the  Nauvoo  House,   in  which  Joe  Smith  and  his 
heirs  were  to  have  a  suite  of  rooms  in  perpetual  succession.    By 
this  unusual  legislation  the  courts  had  little  dependence  on  the 
constitutional  judiciary,  and  the  military  establishment.,  empow- 
ered  to  regulate  itself,  was  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  different  departments  of  the  city  government  were  blended 
into  one,  whereby  the  same  public  functionary  could  be  entrusted 
with  the  discharge  of  legislative,  executive,  judicial  and  military 
duties  at  the  same  time,  and  such  instances  frequently  occurred 
as  the  events  which  immediately  followed  prove. 

In  the  year  1841,  the  Mormons  organized  a  city  government  and 
Smith  was  elected  mayor ;  presiding  in  the  council  as  a  legislator 
he  assisted  in  making  laws  for  the  government  of  the  city,  and  as 
mayor  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  were  faithfully  executed. 
By  virtue  of  his  office  he  was  judge  of  the  mayor's  court  and  chief 
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justice  of  the  municipal  court,  in  which  situation  he  was  the  ex- 
pounder and  enforcer  of  the  laws  which  he  had  assisted  to  make. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  it  was  made  to  consist 
of  divisions,  brigades,  and  cohorts,  each  of  which  had  a  general 
and  over  the  whole  as  commander-in-chief  Smith  presided  as 
lieutenant  general.  If  to  these  multiform  duties  we  add  his  call- 
ing as  a  real  estate  agent  and  his  anticipated  position  a«  tavern 
keeper,  the  list  of  his  vocations  will  be  complete. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Smith  and  other  leading  Mormons 
e8cax>ed  from  jail  in  Missouri,  and  hence  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
the  governor  of  that  State  made  a  demand  on  Governor  Carlin  of 
Illinois  for  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  the  fugitives.  A  warrant 
was  accordingly  issued  bj'  which  Smith  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  Judge  Douglas,  who,  at  that  time  was  holding  court  in 
Hancock  and  adjoining  counties.  ^ In  the  trial  which  ensued,  Smith 
was  discharged  on  the  plea  that*the  writ  by  which  he  had  been 
arrested  was  defective.  The  prophet,  not  being  well  enough 
versed  in  law  to  understand  the  legal  nature  of  the  question, 
regarded  his  acquittal  as  a  great  favor  from  the  democratic  party. 
In  consequence  of  this  decision  the  Mormons  once  more  renewed 
their  allegiance  with  that  political  organization  and  to  strengthen 
the  alliance,  Bennett,  who  was  then  an  alderman  in  Nauvoo  and 
the  major  general  of  the  legion,  was  maxle  master  in  chancery  and 
adjutant  general  of  the  State  militia.  At  these  signal  marks  of 
favor.  Smith  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  his  followers  to  unite 
with  the  democratic  party,  and  the  whigs  on  seeing  themselves 
outgeneraled  in  this  manner,  commenced  a  tirade  of  denunciations 
against  the  Mormons,  their  papers  teeming  with  the*  enormities  of 
Nauvoo  and  the  wickedness  of  the  party  which  would  consent  to 
receive  the  support  of  such  miscreants. 

As  soon  as  the  machinery  of  the  government  of  Nauvoo  was 
properly  put  in  motion,  ordinances  were  enacted  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  Mormons,  believing  that  another 
attempt  would  be  made  by  the  governor  of  Missouri  for  the  arrest 
of  their  leaders,  declared  that  the  public  mind  in  that  State  was 
so  prejudiced  against  them  that  a  fair  trial  there  was  impossible, 
and  should  any  of  their  fraternity  be  taken  thither,  if  they  could 
not  be  legally  convicted  and  punished,  they  would  be  murdered  by 
a  mob  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  Sta;te.  Determined  to 
guard  against  any  future  demands  of  this  kind,  they  commenced  de- 
vising a  scheme  whereby  they  could  protect  themselves  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  city  ordinances.  A  law  was  therefore 
passed  by  the  common  council  virtually  declaring  that  the  muni- 
cipal court  should  have  jurisdiction  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  offense,  thus  giving  a  latitudinarian  construction  to  the 
charter,  which  was  only  intended  to  grant  the  right  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  cases  where  imprisonment  resulted  from  a  breach 
of  the  city  ordinances.  Smith  was  afterward  arrested  by  a  writ 
from  the  governor,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  he  was  rescued  by 
his  followers  or  discharged  in  consequence  of  this  ordinance. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  now  concurred  in  rendering  the 
Mormons  unpopular.  Besides  impolitic  enactments,  they  were 
furnished  by  the  State  with  three  pieces  of  cannon  and  250  stands 
of  small  arms,  which  jealousy  and  popular  nimor  increased  to  30 
cannons  and  5,000  or  6,000  muskets.  Many  thought  they  enter- 
.^2 
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tained  the  treasonable  design  of  overturning  the  governmeuty 
driving  out  the  original  inliabitants  and  substituting  their  own 
population  in  their  stead,  as  the  children  of  Israel  had  done  in  the 
laud  of  Canaan. 

In  1842,  the  Mormon  population  of  Hancock  county  had  in- 
creased to  about  16,00(),  and  several  thousand  more  were  scattered 
over  various  partJS  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Mr.  Henry 
Caswel,  an  English  gentleman  of  talent  and  respectability, 
ascending  the  Mississippi  in  a  steamboat,  gives  the  following 
graphic  account  of  his  observations  respecting  the  Saints  at  that 
time: 

'*  Having  been  told  that  three  hundred  English  emigrants  were  on 
board  to  Join  the  prophet  at  Nauvoo,  I  walked  to  that  part  of  the  vessel 
appropriated  to  the  poorer  classes  of  travelers,  and  beheld  my  countrymen 
crow^oed  together  in  a  comfortless  manner.  I  addressed  them  add  found 
they  were  from  the  neighborhood  ef  Preston,  in  Lancaster ;  they  were 
decent  looking  people  and  by  no  means  of  the  lower  class.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  questioning  them  concerningtheir  plans,  and  found  they  were 
the  dupes  of  Mormon  missionaries.  Early  on  Sunday  morning  I  was 
landed  opposite  Nauvoo,  and  crossing  the  river  in  a  large  canoe,  filled 
with  Mormons  going  to  church,  in  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  in  this 
extraordinarv  city.  It  is  built  on  a  grand  plan,  accommo<iated  to  the  site 
of  the  temple  and  the  bend  of  the  river.  The  view  of  the  winding 
Mississippi  from  the  elevation  where  the  temple  stands  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent. The  temple  being  unfinished,  about  half  past  ten  o'clock  a  oon- 
§regation  of  perhaps  2,000  persons  assembled  in  a  grove,  within  a  short 
istance  from  the  sanctuary.  Their  appearance  was  quite  respectable 
and  fully  eoual  to  that  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  other  denominations 
in  the  western  country.  Manv  gray-headed  old  men  were  there  and 
many  well  dressed  females.  Their  sturdy  forms,  clear  complexions,  and 
heavy  movements,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  slight  figure,  the 
sallow  visage,  and  the  elastic  step  of  the  Americans.  There,  too,  were  the 
bright  and  unconscious  looks  of  little  children,  who  born  among  the 
privileges  of  England's  churches  baptized  with  her  consecrated  waters 
and  taught  to  lisp  her  prayers  and  repeat  her  catechisms,  had  now  been 
led  into  this  clan  of  heresy,  to  listen  to  the  ravings  of  a  false  prophet 
and  to  imbibe  the  principles  of  a  semi-pagan  delusion.  Two  efders 
shortly  came  forward  and  one  of  them  having  made  a  few  common-place 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  prayer,  and  dwelt  for  a  considerable  time  on 
the  character  and  perfections  of  the  Almighty,  proceeded  in  the  follow- 
ing strain :  *We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast  in  these  latter  days 
restored  the  gifts  of  prophecy  of  revelation,  and  of  great  signs  and 
wonders  as  in  the  days  of  old.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  didst  formerly 
raise  up  thy  servant  Joseph  to  deliver  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  so  hast 
thou  raised  up  another  Joseph  to  save  his  brethren  from  bondage  of 
sectarian  delusion,  and  to  bring  them  into  this  great  and  good  umd, 
fiowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands,  and  which 
thou  didst  promise  to  be  an  inheritance  for  the  seed  of  .facob  for  ever- 
more. We  pray  for  this  servant  and  prophet,  Joseph,  that  thou  wouldsi 
Srosper  and  bless  him  ;  that  although  the  archers  have  sorely  grieved 
im,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him,  his  bow  may  abide  in  strengthi 
and  the  arms  of  his  hands  may  be  made  strong  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  Ood  of  Jacob.  We  pray,  also,  for  thv  temple  thatthe  nations 
of  the  earth  may  bring  gold  and  incense,  that  the  sons  of  strangers  may 
build  up  its  walls  and  fly  to  it  as  a  cloua  and  as  doves  to  their  windows. 
We  pray  thee,  also,  to  hasten  the  ingathering  of  thy  people,  every  man 
to  his  heritage  and  every  man  to  his  land.  We  pray  that  as  thou  hast 
set  up  this  place  as  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  so  thou  wouldst  continue  to 
assemble  here  the  outcasts,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed  firom  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  May  every  valley  be  exalted  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  be  made  low  and  crooked  places  be  made  straight  and  the 
rough  places  plain,  and  may  the  glory  of  the  Lord  be  revved  and  all 
the  flesn  in  it  together.    Bring  thy  sons  from  afar  and  thy  daoghteoi 
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from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  let  them  bring  their  gold  and  silver  with 
them.' 

**  After  prayer  the  other  elder  commenced  a  discourse  on  the  necessity 
of  a  revelation  for  America  as  well  as  Asia,  and  on  the  probability  of 
continued  revelations.  At  its  close  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  a  third 
elder  came  forward  and  observed  that  his  office  requir<^  him  to  speak 
of  business,  and  especially  of  the  Nauvoo  House,  and  among  other 
thin^^  said,  *the  Lord  had  commanded  this  work  and  it  must  l^e  done; 
ves  It  shall  be  done,  it  will  be  done ;  that  a  small  amount  of  the  stock 
had  hitherto  been  taken,  that  the  committee  had  gone  on  borrowing  and 
borrowing  till  they  could  borrow  no  longer;  that  mechanics  had  l>een 
employed  on  the  house,  that  they  wanted  their  pay  and  the  committee 


are  not  able  to  pay  them ;  that  he  came  there  with  seven  thousand 
dollars  and  now  had  but  two  thousand,  havine  expended  Ave  thousand 
on  tlie  work  of  the  Lord;'  that  he  therefore  called  upon  the  brethren  to 
obey  God's  command  and  take  stock.  The  address  being  concluded, 
others  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and  appeared  as  familiar  with  wordly 
business  and  operations  of  financ^  as  wftn  prophecies  and  the  book  of 
Mormon.  None,  however,  came  forward  to  take  stock,  and  one  of  the 
elders  thereupon  remarked,  that  as  they  had  not  made  up  tneir  minds  as 
to  the  amount  of  stock  they  would  take,  he  wished  them  to  come  to  his 
house  on  the  next  day  for  that  purpose.  The  public  exercises  being  closed, 
accompanied  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  church,  I  next  visited  the 
temple.  Its  position  is  commanding,  and  designed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
edifices  in  the  country. '  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  one  hun- 
dred, and  when  completed  will  be  fifty  feet  up  to  the  eaves.  Its  expense 
is  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  baptismal  fount  is 
finished.  It  is  a  capacious  laver,  al>ove  twenty  feet  square,  rests  on  the 
l>ack8  of  twelve  oxen,  well  sculptured,  and  as  large  as  life.  The  layer 
and  oxen  are  of  wood  painted,  but  are  to  be  gilded.  Here  baptisms 
for  the  dead  are  celebrated  as  well  as  baptisms  for  the  healing  of  disease. 
Baptisms  for  the  remission  of  sins  are  performed  in  the  Mississippi.  I 
was  next  introduced  to  the  prophet,  and  had  the  honor  of  an  interview 
with  him.  He  Is  a  coarse,  plebeian  person  in  aspect,  and  his  countenance 
exhibits  a  curious  mixture  of  the  knave  and  clown.  His  hands  are  large 
and  fat,  and  on  one  of  his  fingers  he  wears  a  massive  gold  ring  with  some 
inscription  upon  it.  His  dress  was  of  coarse  country  manufacture,  and 
his  white  hat  was  enveloped  in  a  piece  of  black  crape,  being  in  mourning 
for  a  brother.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  eyes  of  Smith,  he 
appearing  deficient  in  that  open,  staid-fixed  look  which  characterizes  an 
honest  man.  The  Mormon  system,  mad  as  it  is,  had  method  in  its 
madness,  and  many  shrewd  hands  are  at  work  in  its  maintainanoe  and 
oropagatlon,  and  whatever  may  befall  its  originators,  it  has  the  elements 
of  increase  and  endurance.  Mormon  missionaries  nave  been  sent  forth 
uid  are  now  at  work  in  almost  every  country  in  Christendom.  They 
have  recentlv  gone  to  Russia  with  letters  of  credence  from  the  Mormon 
prophet.  Their  numbers  in  England,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  increasing 
rapidly,  and  it  remains  for  christains  of  tiie  present  day  to  determine 
wnether  Mormon  ism  shall  work  to  the  level  of  those  fanatical  sects, 
which  like  new  stars  have  blazed  for  a  little  while  and  then  sunk  into 
obflcuri^.  or  whether  like  a  second  Mahomedanism  it  shall  extend  itself, 
sword  in  nand,  till  Christianity  is  leveled  in  the  dust" 

In  1842,  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett  was  expelled  from  the  Mormon 
church,  and  thereafter  traveled  through  different  part«  of  the 
countr^'f  avowing,  in  leeturen  and  publications,  that  the  Mormons 
entertained  treasonable  designs  against  the  government.  One  of 
Bennett's  principal  objects  was  to  induce  the  authorities  of  Missouri 
to  bring  another  indictment  against  Smith  for  an  alleged  attempt 
to  murder  Gov.  Boggs.  Being  successfnl  in  his  endeavors,  June 
5,  1843,  an  indictment  was  found  against  the  prophet  and  another 
prominent  Mormon,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  messenger  presen- 
ted himself  to  Gov.  Ford  with  a  new  demand  for  their  arrest.  In 
pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  writ  was  given  to 
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a  constable  in  Hancock  county  forexecution.  The  Missouri 
and  a  constable  hastened  to  Nauvoo  for  the  pur|>ose  of 
it,  but  finding  on  their  arrival  that  Smith  was  on  a  visitto 
river,  they  repaired  thither,  and  made  the  arrest  in 
grove,  in  the  county  of  Lee.  The  prisoner  was  then  left  in  tke 
custody  of  the  agent,  who  set  oft*  with  him  to  Missouri,  bat  hil 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  and  captured  by  an  armed 
body  of  Monnons,  who  released  the  prophet  and  conducted  bin 
in  triumph  to  Nauvoo.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  ii 
the  municipal  court  of  that  city,  and  Cyrus  Walker,  the  whig  can* 
didate  for  congress,  appeared  as  attorney  for  the  accused.  Id  i 
labored  effort  of  great  length,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  diii 
court,  which  was  composed  of  Smith  and  his  friends,  had  juiii- 
diction  to  issue  the  writ,  and  proceed  in  the  defense  of  the  priaoft- 
er,  under  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  and  he  accordingly  vm 
acquitted.  Mr.  Hodge,  the  democratic  candidate,  was  visiting 
Nauvoo  at  the  time  of  the  thai,  and  both  he  and  Walker  wen 
called  on  in  a  xxilitical  convention  to  give  their  opinion  relative  to 
the  city  ordinance,  empowering  the  municipal  court  to  issue  writB  | 
of  habeas  corpus  in  all  cases  of  imprisonment,  and  both  solemnlj 
declared  that  they  considered  it  valid.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to 
state  that  this  advice  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiDg 
votes,  as  both  candidates  knew  it  w^as  false.  Instead  of  beiug 
actuated  by  that  integrity  which  combats  and  corrects  pablie 
opinion  when  wrong  ,the  only  true  passport  to  official  position, 
both  willfully  sanctioned  an  error  for  the  accomi)lisljLment  of  selfish 
ends. 

The  Mormons,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  stupidity 
and  ignorance,  were  ever  rjBady  to  be  duped  and  brought  ia 
antagonism  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  by  the  chicanery  of  part5- 
If  the  action  of  the  government  bore  hard  ujwn  them,  however 
justly  it  might  be  administered,  they  regarded  it  as  wantonl^L 
oppressive,  or  if  judicious  advice  was  given  them,  it  was  rejectei^ 
with  scorn  whenever  opposed  to  their  favorite  schemes.    Unr ' — 
scrupulous  politicians  becoming   aware  of   this    characteristic^: 
would  first  learn  their  predelictions  and  advise  them  accordiugly,^^^ 
whereby  they  became  the  sport  of  party  and  the  victims  of  the  ^ 
most  corrupt  men  in  the  countr}% 

On  the  release  of  Smith,  the  Missouri  agent  applied  to  Gov. 
Fonl  for  a  military  force  to  assist  in  arresting  him,  but  the 
application  wa^s  refused.  Smith  having  once  b^n  arrested,  and 
the  writ  returned  as  fully  executed,  the  governor  had  no  further 
cognizance  of  the  case  except  to  issue  a  new  warrant,  provided 
another  requisition  should  be  made  for  his  re-arrest  by  the  execu- 
tive of  Missouri.  While  it  was  readily  admitted  that  Smith  had 
been  forcibly  rescued  and  suffered  to  go  unpunished  by  a  court 
transcending  it«  authority,  yet  it  would  have  been  an  illegal  and 
l)erhaps  dangerous  expedient  to  attempt  to  call  out  the  militia  to 
correct  or  reverse  the  decision. 

The  Mormons,  emboldened  by  success  in  this  trial,  in  the  winter 
of  1843-4,  passed  another  ordinance  to  further  protect  their 
leaders.  They  enacted  a  law  i)roviding  that  no  writ  issued  from 
any  other  phice  except  Nauvoo  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  in  the 
city,  should  be  executed  without  an  approval  endorsed  thereon 
by  the  mayor  j  that  if  any  public  officer,  by  virtue  of  any  foreign 
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(hould  attempt  to  make  an  arrest  in  tlie  city  without  such  an 
V9\  of  his  process,  he  should  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
ad  the  governor  of  the  State  should  not  have  the  power  of 
ning  the  ofiender  without  the  consent  of  the  mayor, 
tpassagts  of  this  ordinance  created  great  astonishment,  and  in- 
.  many  to  believe  that  there  was  a  reality  in  the  accusations 
i  had  been  made  against  them,  respecting  the  establishment 

independent  government.    After  this  law  went  into  opera- 

if  robberies  were  committed  in  the  adjoining  country, 
lueves  would  flee  into  Nauvoo,  and  if  the  plunderea 
ss  followed  them,  they  were  fined  by  the  Monnon  courts  for 
g  to  seek  after  their  property  in  the  holy  city.  The 
ions  themselves  were  frequently  the  guilty  parties,  and  by 
means  sought  both  to  retain  the  stolen  goods  and  escape 
list  punishment  of  their  crimes. 

e  most  positive  evidence  that  they  contemplated  the  organl- 
D  of  a  separate  government,  was  based  on  the  fact  that  about 
ame  they  sent  a  petition  to  congress,  asking  for  the  estab- 
lent  of  a  territorial  government,  of  which  Nauvoo  was  to  be 
se&ter.  Another  act  characteristic  of  their  vanity,  was  the 
micement  of  Smith,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  as  a  candidate  for 
residency  ot  the  United  States.  His  followers,  sanguine  of  suc- 
sent  from  two  to  three  thousand  missionaries  into  the  field 
overt  the  people,  and  labor  for  the  election  of  the  prophet.  It 
itated  by  dissenters  in  the  Mormon  'church,  that  Smith 
entertained  the  idea  of  making  himself  the  temporal  as  well 
6  spiritual  leader  of  his  i>eop1e,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  he 
ated  a  new  order  of  church  dignitaries,  the  members  of 
k  were  to  be  both  kings  and  {mests. 

next  caused  himself  to  be  annointed  king  and  priest,  but  of  a 
or  order  than  the  others,  who  were  to  be  his  nobility,  and  to 
I  as  the  upholders  of  his  throne  he  administered  the  oath  of 
Auoe.  To  give  character  to  his  pretensions  he  declared  his 
1^  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  and 
of  his  wife  fi-om  some  other  important  personage  of  the 
at  Hebrews.  To  strengthen  his  political  power  he  also  in- 
ed  a  body  of  police  styled  the  Danite  band,  who  were  sworn 
>tect  his  person  and  to  obey  his  onlers  as  the  commands  of 

A  female  order  previously  existing  in  the  church,  called 
aal  wives,  was  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  licentiousness  of 
rophet.  A  doctrine  was  revealed  that  it  was  im|)ossible  for 
nan  to  get  to  heaven  except  as  the  wife  of  a  Mormon  elder; 
aach  elder  might  marry  as  many  women  as  he  could  main- 

and  that  any  female  mi<;lit  be  sealed  to  eternal  life  by 
Ding  their  concubine.  This  licentiousness,  the  origin  of 
;amy  in  the  church,  they  endeavored  to  justify  by  an  appeal 
iraham,  Jacob  and  other  favorites  of  God  in  a  former  age 
e  world. 

tor  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  Smith  began  to 
tlie  tyrant  over  his  i»eople,  a^  all  persons  of  inferior  intel- 
ind  unduly  developed  i>assions  always  do  when  others 
ne  subject  to  their  will.  One  of  his  first  attempts  to  abuse 
ower  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  was  an  effort  to  take  the 
>f  William  Law,  one  of  his  most  talented  and  respectable 
rers,  and  make  her  a  spuitual  wife.    Without  the  sanction 
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of  law  he  establisbeil  offices  iu  Nau voo  for  recording  property  titles 
aud  issaiii^  marriage  licences,  wbereby  he  sought  to  mouopoliise 
the  traffic  m  real  estate*  and  control  the  inaiital  relations  of  his 
I)eople.  The  desiK)tisiu  thus  practiced  soon  caused  a  spirit  of  in- 
Bubordinatiou  aud  disull'ection  in  the  Mormon  church  aud  com- 
munity. Law  aud  the  other  leailers  determined  to  resist  the  eu- 
croachmeuts  of  Smith,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ex^msing  tlie  abuses 
growing  out  of  the  new  institutions,  they  i)rocured  a  press  and 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  newspaper.  The  appearance  of 
the  paper  was  the  signal  for  o]>position,  and  before  the  second 
number  could  be  issued,  by  an  oixler  of  the  council,  the  heretical 
press  was  demolisbeil^  and  the  x)ublishers  ejected  from  the  church. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  tliis  trial,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  instances  of  a<\judicatiou  to  be  found  on  record, 
was  the  result  of  insanity  or  depravity.  The  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  press  instead  of  the  owners,  who  were  not 
notified  to  attend.  No  jury  was  called,  the  witnesses  were  not 
required  to  testify  under  oath,  and  the  evidence  was  all  furnished 
by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  absence  of  the  defendants.  It  was  not 
difficult,  under  these  circumstances,  to  prove  that  the  publish- 
ers of  tJie  pai>er  were  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  that  the  press  was 
the  greatest  nuisance,  hence  the  order  to  have  it  abated. 

The  holy  city  becoming  a  dangerous  place  of  residence  for  the 
seceding  Mormons,  they  retired  to  Carthage,  the  county  seat^  and 
obtained  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  aud  the  members  of 
the  city  council  and  others  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the 
press.  Some  of  the  ))ai'ties  having  been  arrested  aud  discharged 
by  the  authorities  in  Nauvoo,  a  convention  of  citizens  assembled 
at  Carthage,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  governor 
for  the  puri>ose  of  procuring  military  assistance  to  enforce  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  in  the  city.  The  governor,  on  learning  the 
position  of  affairs,  determined  to  visit  the  county  and  inquire  into 
the  natui*e  of  the  complaints  before  he  gave  his  official  sanction  to 
any  particular  course  of  action.  When  he  arrived  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  mayor  and  common  council  informing  them  of  the  com- 
plaints made  against  tliem,  aud  requiring  that  a  committee  might 
be  sent  to  answer  the  charge.  A  number  of  persons  were  accord- 
ingly sent,  and  in  the  examination  which  ensued,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  mayor  and  common 
council  were  irregular  and  illegal.  Though  such  proceedings  could 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  country  claiming  to  be  governed  by  law  and 
order,  yet  they  were  excusable  to  some  extent  in  consequence  of 
undue    statements    frequently  made  to  the  Nauvoo  officials  by 

*Tbe  Mormons  nuide  no  efforts  to  oonoeal  their  deslirn  of  monopollsinff  the  lands  In 
the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  had  welcomed  them  with  such 
frenulne  sympathy,  when  banished  from  Missouri.  It  is  said,  when  they  wished  to 
possess  the  property  of  a  gentile  they  offered  what  they  considered  a  reasonahki 

f>rice  for  it,  and  in  case  of  refusal  they  proceeded  to  enforce  acceptance  by  various 
ntolerable  annoyances  Whittlingr  was  resorted  to  as  one  method  of  vexatkm.  For 
this  purpose  three  persons  were  appointed  who,  armed  with  sticks  and  jack-knives, 
took  a  position  in  front  of  the  obdurate  owner's  residence  and  commenced  whittUof. 
If  he  went  to  church,  the  post  office,  market  or  other  place  of  business,  they  followed 
him  whittling.  If  he  expostulated,  became  angry,  threatened  or  sworo,  they  ant* 
wered  by  whittling.  If  idle  boys  laugheo  and  Jeered  the  victim,  his  tormentors  de- 
murely whittled.  When  he  returned  home  the  whlttlers  followed  and  again  took  their 
places  in  front  of  his  house  and  continued  their  annoyance  from  earl>'  dawn  till  ImtM 
at  night.  The  irritated  owner  could  not  look  from  a  window  without  enooanterlmr  tho 
insolent  stare  of  his  persecutors,  who  were  still  whittling.  Generally  a  single  day.  It 
is  said,  was  sufficient  to  make  him  submit,  verv  rarely  he  held  out  two  days,  but  never 
was  able  to  endure  more  than  three  days  of  this  ludicrous  yet  insufferable  martyrdom. 
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some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State  who,  as  candidates  for 
office,  sought  their  support  by  purposely  exaggerating  the  extent 
of  their  authority. 

The  destruction  of  the  press  was  a  blow  dealt  against  civil  lib- 
erty, and  hence  among  a  republican  people  jealous  of  their  rights, 
it  was  well  calculated  to  raise  a  flame  of  excitement.  The 
Mormon  leaders,  if  honest,  little  understood  the  fact  that  a  well 
conducted  press  is  essential  to  a  free  government,  and  that  a 
profligate  one,  by  venality  and  falsehood,  is  sure  to  lose  its  influ- 
ence and  thus  defeat  the  improper  object  it  seeks  to  accomplish. 
Attempts  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  press  causes  the 
suppression  of  information  which  should  be  dessiminated  among 
the  people,  and  are  always  attended  with  a  greater  loss  to  civil 
liberty  than  can  possibly  result  from  the  temporary  indiscretions 
of  a  few  imprudent  publishers.  Besides,  when  calumnies  are  cir- 
culated in  this  manner  the  authors  are  amenable  to  the  law,  which 
is  the  proper  means  of  redress,  and  not  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property. 

In  the  investigations  made  by  the  governor  while  at  Carthage, 
it  was  proved  that  Smith  sent  a  number  of  his  followers  to  Mis- 
souri for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping  two  witnesses  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  soon  to  be  tried  for  larceny;  that  he  had  as- 
sailed and  brutally  beaten  an  officer  of  the  county  for  an  alleged 
non-pertbrmance  of  duty,  when  in  consequence  of  sickness  he 
was  not  able  to  attend  to  it;  that  he  stood  indicted  for  perjury,  hav- 
ing falsely  sworn  to  an  accusation  of  murder  against  a  real  estate 
agent,  that  he  might  be  exx)elled  from  the  city,  and  not  interfere 
with  his  monopoly  as  a  land  speculator;  and  tliat  the  municipal 
court  of  which  he  was  chief  justice,  had  frequently  discharged 
Mormons  accused  of  crimes  committed  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  thus  obstructing  the  administration  of  justice  and  making 
the  common  council  of  !Nauvoo  independent  of  th6  State  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  these  actual  infringements  of  law,  other  causes 
served  to  increase  the  tide  of  opposition  now  turned  against  the 
saints.  The  extravagance  of  their  theological  pretensions  had 
incurred  the  ill  will  of  other  denominations  of  religion,  while  the 
effort  to  elect  their  prophet  to  the  presidency  brought  them  in  con- 
flict with  the  zealots  and  bigots  of  both  political  parties  and  cov- 
ered them  with  ridicule.  A  fruitful  cause  of  hostile  feeling  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  at  several  preceding  elections  they  cast  their 
vote  as  a  unit,  whereby  it  was  evident  that  no  one  in  the  country 
could  obtain  official  position  without  first  securing  their  su]>x>ort. 
It  was  believed  that  Smith  instructed  the  Danite  band,  which  he 
had  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance,  and  the  instruments 
of  the  intolerable  tyranny  which  he  exercised  over  his  people,  that 
no  blood,  except  that  of  the  church,  was  to  be  regarded  sacred  if 
it  contravened  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  it  was  asserted 
that  he  inculcated  the  legality  of  perjuiy  and  other  crimes,  if  com- 
mittiCd  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  true  believers ;  that  God  had 
given  the  world  and  all  that  it  contained  to  his  saints,  and  since 
they  were  kept  out  of  their  rightful  inheritance  by  force,  it  was  no 
moral  offense  to  get  possession  of  it  by  stealing.  It  was  reported 
that  an  establishment  existed  in  Nauvoo  for  the  manufacture  of 
counterfeit  money,  and  that  a  set  of  outlaws  were  maintained 
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there  for  the  puiipose  of  putting  it  in  circulation, 
were  circolated  to  the  effect  that  a  reward  had  been  offered  for 
destruction  of  the  Warsaw    Signal^  a  newspai)er  published 
Warsaw,  in  opposition  to  Mormon  interests,  and  that  Moimw 
dispersed  over  the  country-  threatened  all  persons  who  offeied  M 
assist  the  constable  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  witii  the  destro^: 
tion  of  their  property  and  the  murder  of  their  families.    TbaM 
were  rumors  also  afloat  that  an  alliance  had  been  formed  with  tb 
Western  Indians,  and  in  case  of  war  they  would  be  used  in  mo- 
deriug  their  enemies.    In  short,  if  only  one-half  of  these  reporti 
were  true  the  Mormons  must  have  been  the  most  infamous  pe(^ 
that  ever  existed,  and  if  one  half  of  them  were  false  they  miut 
have  been  the  worst  slandered. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  goveruor  the  whole  body  of  tin 
militia  in  Schuyler  and  McDonough  counties  had  been  called 
out,  and  armed  forces  commenced  assembling  in  Carthage  and 
Warsaw  to  enforce  the  service  of  civil  process.  After  the  foieei 
had  appointed  their  officers,  the  governor,  apprehensive  that  the  ^ 
Mormon  leaders  might  be  made  the  victims  of  popular  fury,  ex- 
acted a  pledge  from  both  officers  and  men  that  in  the  disdbarge 
of  their  duties  they  would,  under  all  circumstances,  keep  within 
the  pale  of  the  law.  All  signified  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  preserving  order,  promised  to  pursue  a  strictly  1^ 
course  and  protect  the  persons  of  the  accused  in  case  of  violence. 
The  constable  and  ten  men  were  then  sent  to  intake  the  arrest, 
being  instructed  to  inform  the  accused  that  if  they  peaceably 
submitted  they  would  be  protected,  but  if  not,  they  must  reodve 
the  consequences,  as  the  whole  force  of  the  State,  if  necessary, 
would  be  called  out  to  enforce  submission. 

In  the  meantime.  Smith  had  declared  martial  law ;  his  followers       ' 
residing  in  the  country,    were   summoned  to  his  assistance;  the 
legion  w  as  assembled  and  under  arms,  and  the  entire  cit^  was  one 
great  military  encampment,  no  ingress  or  egress  being  permitted, 
except  on  the  strictest  exanunation.    However,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  constable  and  his  escort,  the  mayor  and  members  of  the  com^ 
mon  council  at  once  signified  their  willingness  to  surrender,  an^^ 
accompany  them  on  the  following  morning  to  Carthage.    Failin^^ 
to  make  their  appearance  at  the  appointed  time,  the  constabl^^ 
hastened  away  without  attempting  to  make  the  arrest.    It  wa^^ 
subsequently  ascertained  that  the  cause  of  the  hurried  departure^ 
was  the  fear  that  the  Mormons  would  submit  and  thus  entitle  ^ 
themsehes  to  the  protection  of  the  law.    There  were  daring  and 
active  men  traversing  the  couutiy  and  making  inflamatory  spe^shes, 
with  the  hope  that  a  popular  movement  might  be  inaugurated  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  the  State.     The  constable 
and  those  who  accompanied  him  were  in  the  conspiracy,  and  en- 
deavored, by  the  partial  performance  of  their  duty,  to  create  a 
necessity  for  calling  out  an  overwhelmning  force  to  effect  ^is 
object.    The  artifice  was,  however,  soon  detected  by  the  governor, 
and  another  opiK)rtunity  given  the  accused  to  surrender.    A  requi- 
sition was  also  made  on  them  for  the  return  of  the  State  arms,  be- 
cause the  legion  to  which  they  had  been  entrusted  had  used  them 
illegally  in  the  destruction  of  the  press,  and  the  enforcement  of 
maitial  law  as  a  means  of  preventing  civil  process.   On  the  24th  of 
June,  1845,  in  obedience  to  the  last  siunmons,  Joe  Smith,  his  brother 
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HiraiDi  the  members  of  the  city  council  aud  others,  went  to 
Carthage,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  the  constable, 
on  the  charge  of  riot  All  entered  into  recognizance  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  appear  at  court,  and  were  discharged.  A 
new  writ  was,  however,  immediately  issued  and  served  on  the  two 
Smiths,  and  both  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
prophet,  it  is  said,  whether  desirous  of  courting  martyrdom  or 
alarmed  at  the  popular  storm  which  threatened  him,  seemed  to 
have  a  presentiment  that  he  never  would  return  to  Nauvoo  alive. 
According  to  the  statement  at  Carthage,  he  remarked,  ''I  am 
going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  but  I  have  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  toward  God  and  man.'' 

The  jail  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined,  was  a  stone 
building  of  considerable  size,  furnished  with  a  suite  of  rooms  for 
the  jailer,  cells  for  the  close  confinement  of  convicts,  and  a  large 
apartment  not  so  strong  but  more  comfortable  than  the  cells.  The 
prisoners  were  first  confined  in  the  cells  by  the  jailor,  but  at  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Mormons,  and  the  advice  of  the  governor, 
they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  large  apartment,  where 
they  were  more  pleasantly  situated,  and  where  they  remained  till 
the  occurrence  of  the  tnigedy  in  which  they  lost  their  lives.  No 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  attack  on  the  jail, 
nor  was  it  supposed  that  the  Smiths  would  make  an  effoit  to  es- 
cape. At  the  time  the  prisoners  were  incarcerated,  the  forces  at 
Carthage  and  Warsaw,  amounted  to  1700  men,  most  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  be  led  into  Nauvoo  to  destroy  the  apparatus  with 
which  it  was  said  the  Mormons  manufactuaed  counterfeit  money. 
It  was  also  believed  by  the  governor,  that  if  an  imposing  demon- 
stration of  the  State  forces  should  be  made,  it  might  overaw  the 
Mormons  and  exert  a  saluta.ry  influence  in  preventing  the  murders, 
robberies  and  buniings  apprehended  as  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  their  proi)het.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  marching  of  the  troops  on  the  27, 
of  June,  and  Golden's  Point  near  the  Mississippi,  and  midway 
between  Warsaw  and  Nauvoo, was  selected  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Before,  however,  the  movement  was  fully  inaugurated, 
the  governor  discovered  his  mistake,  and  immediately  counter- 
manded his  previous  orders  for  the  assembling  of  the  forces. 

It  was  observed,  as  the  preparations  for  marching  advanced, 
the  excitement  prevading  the  public  mind  corresj)on<lingly 
increased,  and  threats  were  occassionally  made  to  destroy  the  city 
and  expel  the  inhabitants  from  the  State.  Subsequent  develop- 
ments rendered  it  evident  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  by 
some  of  the  most  daring  and  reckless  spiiits,  to  fire  on  the  forces 
of  the  State  when  they  arrived  in  Nauvoo,  and  afterwards  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  Mormons,  as  a  means  of  bringing  on  a  general 
engagement.  The  city  at  that  time  contained  a  population  of 
12,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  helpless  women 
aud  children,  and  humanity  shudders  at  the  wanton  destruction 
of  life  and  property  that  must  have  resulted  from  such  blind  and 
obdurate  fur>'.  Besides,  if  tlie  disposition  had  existed  to  precipi- 
tate uiK)n  the  city  a  calamity  of  this  kind,  the  forces  of  the  State 
were  inadequate  to  afford  such  protection  to  the  adjacent  country 
as  would  have  been  necessary.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
Smiths,  at  their  request.  Captain  Singleton  with  a  company  from 
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rowii  county,  \ra8  sent  totake  command  of  tbeNauvoo  legion  and 

aard  the  city.  According  to  his  report,  when  the  legion  was  called 
at  for  inspection,  they  assembled  2000  strong  and  were  fall^^  equip- 
>ed  with  arms.  This  was  after  the  public  arms  had  been  taken 
iway,  and  now  they  were  prepared  with  weapons  of  their  own  for 
any  emergency.  The  State  forces  had  three  pieces  of  cannon,  1200 
muskets  and  rations  for  two  days^  after  which  they  would 
have  been  comi>elled  to  discontinue  opei-ations  for  the  want  of 
subsistence.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  as  impracticable,  and  the  forces  with  the  exception 
of  three  companies  were  accordingly  disbanded.  Two  of  these 
were  selected  to  guard  the  jail,  and  the  remaining  one  was  retain- 
ed as  an  escort  for  the  governor,  who  proposed  to  visit  Nauvoo 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  charges  i>referred  against 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  warn  them  that  if  any  secret  violence 
should  be  committed  by  them  on  the  persons  or  property  of 
those  who  had  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  it  would 
inevitably  be  followed  by  the  most  summary'  retribution. 

Leaving  Gen.  Demning  in  command  of  the  guards,  on  the  27th. 
of  June,  the  governor  accompanied  by  Col.  Buckmaster,  anu 
Captain  Davis'  dragoons,  departed  for  Nauvoo,  eighteen  miles 
distant.  Before  proceeding  fai*,  Col.  Buckmaster  informed  the 
governor  that  while  at  Carthage  some  circumstances  of  a  sus]>ic- 
ions  character  induced  him  to  believe  that  an  attack  upon  the  jail 
was  meditated.  The  latter,  however  was  incredulous.  It  was 
notorious  that  he  had  gone  to  Nauvoo,  and  it  was  not  probable 
that  while  there  any  outi-age  would  be  committed  on  the  Smiths, 
which  would  endanger  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  compan- 
ions. Nevei-theless,  to  guard  against  all  i)ossib]e  contingencies,  a 
messenger  was  sent  back  to  inform  the  guard  of  danger,  and  to 
insist  on  their  defending  the  jail  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  till 
the  governor  returned.  It  was  also  decided,  to  defer  to  some 
future  time  the  examination  of  the  misdemeanors  alleged  against 
the  Mormons,  that  the  company  might  immediately  return  and 
render  assistance,  in  case  the  jail  shouldbe  assaulted. 

The  parties  arrived  in  Nauvoo  about  4  o'clock  on  the  27th  of 
June,  and  as  soon  as  notice  could  be  given,  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  convened  to  hear  a  discourse  from  the  governor.  In 
the  address  delivered,  the  illegal  action  of  their  public  functiona- 
ries was  explained ;  they  were  advised  of  the  infamous  reports 
rife  in  all  the  country  re8j>ecting  their  conduct,  and  the  conse- 
quent prejudice  and  hostility  engendered  in  the  public  mind,  and 
admonished  that  in  future  they  would  have  to  act  with  great  cir- 
cumspection, or  their  lives  and  the  safety  of  their  city  would  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  x)opular  indignation.  During  the  delivery  of  the 
speech,  some  impatience  and  excitement  was  exhibited  by  the 
auditors  at  the  vaiious  allegations  made  against  them,  which  they 
l>ersistently  denied  as  untrue.  They  claimed  to  be  a  law  abiding 
l>eople,  and  carefully  observed  its  provisions,  that  tliey  might  in 
turn  have  the  benefit  of  its  protection.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  address,  the  question,  as  to  whether  they  would  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  State,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  their  leaders,  was 
submitted  to  a  vote,  which  resulted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
proposition.    Their  subsequent  conduct,  however,  proved    that 
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when  guilty  of  the  greatest  extravagances,  they  would  make  the 
loudest  professions  of  attachment  to  law  and  order. 

The  party  left  the  city  a  short  time  before  sundown,  and  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  met  two  messengers,  who  informed  them 
that  the  Smiths  had  been  assassinated  about  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon.  All  were  astounded  at  the  reception  of  this  intelli- 
gence, and  feai'ful  apprehensions  were  entertained  respecting  the 
consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  massacre.  The  Mormons 
were  an  infatuated,  fanatical  people,  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  motives  which  ordinaril}^  govern  the  conduct  of  men,  and  a 
desultory  war  might  be  the  result.  To  prevent  the  news  reaching 
Nauvoo  the  messengers  were  oi-dered  into  custody,  and  the  gov- 
ernor hastened  to  Carth  age  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  outburst  of  ex- 
,  dtement  and  lawlessness  that  might  follow  the  dissemination  of  the 
intelligence.  A  courier  was  also  despatched  to  Warsaw  to  inform 
tiie  citizens  of  the  ti-agedy.  They,  however,  appeared  to  under- 
stand the  matter  better  than  the  messenger,  and  before  his  arrival 
had  commenced  removing  their  families  across  the  river  to  guard 
against  impending  danger.  The  ensuing  night  they  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  Quincy  for  help,  and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning  a  large  concourse  of  the  citizens  assembled  to  devise 
means  of  defense.  At  the  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the  Mor- 
mons had  attempted  to  rescue  the  Smiths;  that  a  party  of  Mis- 
fiourians  and  others  had  killed  them  to  prevent  their  escape ;  that 
the  governor  and  his  cortege,  who  were  in  Nauvoo  at  the  time, 
had  been  attacked  by  the  legion  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a 
house,  and  that  if  assistance  was  not  furnished  within  two  days 
he  would  fall  a  victim  to  Mormon  vengeance.  A  force  of  some 
250  men  was  immediately  raised,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  same 
morning  they  embarked  on  a  boat  and  steamed  up  to  Nauvoo 
to  assist  in  rescuing  the  governor.  On  arriving  at  the  city  the 
whole  story  proved  a  fabrication  originated  to  intensify  the  excite- 
ment and  cause  a  coUision  between  the  Mormons  and  State  forces. 
Subsequent  evidence  also  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the 
conspirators  connected  with  the  assassination  contemplated 
involving  the  governor  in  the  same  misfortune.  Circumstan- 
ces w^arranted  the  conclusion  that  the  assassins  had  arranged 
that  the  murder  should  occur  while  the  governor  was  in 
Nauvoo ;  that  the  Mormons  on  hearing  the  catastrophe  would 
suspect  him  as  an  accomplice,  and  at  the  first  outburst  of  indig- 
nation put  him  to  death  as  a  means  of  retaliation.  The  motive 
for  this  treacherous  attempt  against  the  executive  officer  of  the 
State  was  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  opposition,  and  cause  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Mormons. 

The  governor  arrived  in  Carthage  about  ten  o'clock,  and  found 
the  citizens  in  a  state  of  consternation,  some  having  left  and 
others  preparing  to  follow.  One  of  the  companies  which  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  jail,  departed  before  the  attack  was  made, 
and  many  of  the  others  left  shortly  afterward.  General  Deming, 
who  was  absent  when  the  murder  occurred,  volunteered  to  remain 
and  guard  the  town  with  the  small  force  which  remained,  unless 
compelled  to  retire  before  superior  numbers.  The  governor  retired 
to  Quincy  and  immediately  issued  orders  for  provisionally  raising 
and  equipping  an  imposing  force,  in  case  they  should  be  needed. 
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When  the  assassination  of  the  Mormons  became  known^  it  tp 
peared  that  the  force  at  Nauvoo,  agreeably  to  orders,  had  marched 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  in  the  direction  of  Goldeu's  Point  to 
form  a  connex;tion  with  troops  at  that  place,  but  after  they  had 
advanced  about  8  miles  they  were  met  by  a  messenger  torn 
Carthage  with  an  order  to  disband  and  return  home  ^  the  goTor* 
nor,  who  issued  it^  fearing  he  could  not  control  the  inflammable       l~^!^|? 
material  he  was  collecting,  determined  to  scatter  it    Abont  150       I'  ^^ 
of  the  men,  instead  of  complying  with    the  order,   blackeaed 
their  faces  with  powder,  hurriedly  started  for  Carthage  and  en- 
camped some  distance  from  the  village.    Here  they  learned  that 
one  of  the  companies  left  to  guard  the  Smiths,  had  gone  home 
and  that  the  other,  the  Carthage  Grays,  was  stationed  in  the 
square,  150  yards  distant^  and  that  Sergeant  Franklin  A,  WorreU 
with  only  8  men,  was  detailed  to  watch  the  prisoners.    As  soo*^ 
as  messages  could  be  interchanged  it  was  agi^ed  among  the  cot^" 
spirators  that  the  guns  of  the  guard  shoidd  be  charged  ^^^^ 
blank  cartridges  and  fired  on  the  assailants,  when  they  AoxULC^ 
attempt  to  enter  the  jail. 

Gen.  Deming,  who  ha<l  been  left  in  command,  discovering 
plot  to  assassinate  the  Smiths,  and  having  been  deserted  by  the  prin-^ 
cipal  part  of  the  troops,  retired  fit)m  the  village,  lest  au  attempt 
should  be  made  on  his  own  life.  After  perfecting  their  scheme  of 
murder,  the  assailants  scaled  the  slight  fence  enclosing  the  jaD, 
and  immediately  disarming  the  guanls,  who  according  to  agree- 
ment discharged  their  pieces,  they  ascended  the  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  room  contahiing  the  prisoners.  At  the  time 
the  assault  was  made,  two  other  Mormons,  Bichards  and  Tailor 
as  visitors,  were  in  the  large  apartment  with  the  Smiths.  Hearing 
the  rush  on  the  stairs,  the  imperilled  men  instinctively  held  the 
door  by  pressing  their  weight  against  it.  The  attacking  party 
thus  denied  entrance,  fired  upon  the  door,  and  the  bullets  passing 
through  it,  killed  Hiram  Smith,  who  falling,  exclaimed  ^^lama 
dead  man."  Tailor  receiving  4  wounds,  retreated  under  tlie 
bed,  and  Bichards,  after  the  door  was  burst  open,  secreted  himself 
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behind  it,  though  afterward  in  relating  the  murder,  he  claimed 
that  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  danger,  warding  oft*  the  balls  with 
a  consecrated  wand.  The  prophet,  armed  with  a  six  barrelled  pis- 
tol which  had  been  furnished  by  his  friends,  fought  bravely  in 
defence  of  his  life,  and  wounded  four  of  his  antagonists  before  he 
was  killed.  At  length  when  his  pistol  was  exhausted,  severely 
wounded,  he  ran  to  the  window,  and  partly  leaped  and  partly  fell 
hito  the  yard  below;  there  with  his  last  dying  energies  he  gath- 
ered himself  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  but  his  disabled  condition 
and  vague,  wandering  glances  excited  no  compassion  in  the  in- 
fuiiated  mob,  thirsting  for  his  blood.  The  broils  which  had  so 
long  distracted  the  country,  infused  into  the  avengers  the  spirit 
of  demons,  and  the  shooting  of  Smith  was  not  considered  any 
more  criminal  than  taking  the  life  of  a  wolf  or  tiger.  While  in 
this  position  a  party  of  Missourians  discharged  their  guns  at  him, 
and  he  fell  cryii^  out  "Oh  Lord  my  God."  Four  balls  had 
pierced  his  body  and  before  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  Mormon 
prophet  was  no  more.* 

When  the  tragedy  was  over  horror  succeeded  the  frenzied  rage 
which  had  possessed  the  assassins,  and  in  silence  they  hurried 
across  the  dusty  prairies  to  Warsaw,  18  miles  distant. 
The  murder  occurred  at  half-past  five,  and  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  the  fugitives  dragged  their  weary  limbs  along  the  streets 
of  Warsaw,  at  such  an  astounding  rate  had  the  lash  of  a  guilty 
conscience  driven  them.  An  outburst  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of 
the  Mormons  was  anticipated,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 
Tlie  appalling  disaster  which  had  thus  befallen  the  church  was 
not  followed  by  revenge,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  tliey  re- 
covered from  the  stupor  and  despair  attending  it.  A  delegation 
repaired  to  Carthage  for  their  deail,  and  on  returning  to  Nauvoo 
they  were  buried  with  the  honors  belonging  to  the  general  of  the 
legion. 

*^hus  fell  Joe  Smith,  the  most  successful  impostor  of  modem 
times.  A  man  who,  though  ignorant  and  coarse,  had  some  great 
natural  parts  which  fitted  him  for  temporary'  success,  but  which 
were  so  obscured  and  counteracted  by  the  inherent  corruption  and 
▼ices  of  his  nature  that  he  could  never  succeed  in  establishing  a 
system  of  policy  which  looked  to  permanent  success  in  the  future. 
His  lusts,  his  love  of  money  and  power,  always  set  him  to  study- 
ing present  gratification  and  convenience,  rather  than  the  remote 
consequences  of  his  plans.  It  seems  that  no  power  of  intellect 
can  save  a  corrupt  man  from  this  error.  The  strong  cravings  of 
the  animal  nature  will  never  give  fair  play  to  a  fine  understanding; 
the  judgment  is  never  allowed  to  choose  that  good  which  is  far 
awa^^,  in  preference  to  enticing  evil  near  at  hand.  And  this  may 
be  considered  a  wise  ordinance  of  Providence^  by  which  the  coun- 
sels of  talentcil  but  corrupt  men  are  defeated  in  the  very  act  which 
promised  success. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  pretended  prophet  practiced 
the  tricks  of  a  common  impostor;  that  he  was  a  dark  and  gloomy 
l)erson,  with  a  long  beard  and  grave  and  severe  aspect,  and  a  re- 
serveil  and  saintly  carriage;  on  the  contrary  he  was  full  of  levity, 
even  to  boyish  romping,  dressed  like  a  dandy  and  at  times  drank 
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like  a  sailor  and  swore  like  a  pirate.  He  could,  as  oecasiou  re- 
quired, be  exceedingly  meek  iu  his  deportment,  and  tben  again, 
rough  and  boisterous  as  a  highway  robber,  being  always  able  to 
satisfy  his  followers  of  the  ijropriety  of  his  conduct.  He  always 
quailed  before  power,  and  was  arrogant  to  weakness.  At  tiroes 
he  could  put  on  the  air  of  a  penitent,  as  if  feeling  the  deepest  hu- 
miliation for  his  sins,  suffering  unutterable  anguish  aud  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  of  eternal  woe.  At  such  times  he  would  call 
for  the  pi*ayers  of  the  brethren  in  his  behalf  with  a  wild  and  fear- 
ful energy  and  earnestness.  He  was  full  six  feet  high,  strongly 
built  and  uncommonly  well  muscled.  No  doubt  he  was  as  much 
indebted  for  his  influence  over  an  ignorant  people  to  the  superi- 
ority of  his  physical  vigor  as  to  his  cunning  and  intellect.*'' 

The  Mormon  church  at  this  time,  consisted  of  two  classes,  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  knavery  in  the  one  and  ci*edulity  in  the 
other  being  the  heterogeneous  characteristics  which  kept  them 
together.  The  former  consisted  of  unprincipled  men  of  talent, 
who,  abandoned  in  character  an<l  bankrupt  in  fortune,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mormonism  for  speculative  purposes,  knowing  it  was 
an  adventure  iu  which  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  while  it  might  be 
the  means  of  retrieving  their  fortunes.  Having  neither  respect 
for  God  nor  man,  and  not  reverencing  any  religion,  they  proposed, 
like  Mahomet  and  others,  to  found  a  new  system  of  theology,  anu 
if  they  could  impose  it  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  and  live  on 
the  labor  of  their  dux>es,  they  had  no  higher  object  to  accomplish. 
Thej'  formed  a  nucleus  which  attracted  to  Nauvoo  adventurers 
and  adepts  in  every  species  of  crime,  while  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  city  authorities  enabled 
them  to  screen  the  guilty  from  the  penalties  of  the  laws  they  habit- 
ually violated.  At  their  social  entertainments,  where  music  and 
dancing  constituted  the  principal  pastinie,  great  attention  was 
paid  to  dress,  while  little  prudence  was  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  their  company.  There  were  in  the  same  gay  assemblage  the 
brazen-faced  desperado  who  despised  the  law,  and  the  venal  mag- 
istrate who  protected  him  in  his  crimes,  the  wanton  wife  and  the 
truant  husband  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  who  respected  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  the  reckless  adventurer  in  search  of  fortune, 
and  the  successful  impostor  in  possession  of  ecclesiastical  emolu- 
ments and  honors.  Discordant  and  incongruous  in  nature,  they 
managed  to  keep  time  to  the  same  music,  and  to  forget  minor  dif- 
ferences, provided  their  principal  objects,  sensual  pleasure  and 
public  plunder,  were  subserved. 

The  lay  members  of  the  church,  on  the  other  hand,  were  gener- 
ally  honest  and  industrious  but  ignorant,  and  the  dupes  of  an 
artful  delusion.  In  devotion  to  the  principles  which  they  pro- 
fessed, they  were  not  surpassed  by  the  believers  of  other  creeds, 
for  humanity  exhibits  little  difference  in  this  respect,  whatever 
may  be  the  system  of  religion.  If  the  system  is  crude,  the  intel- 
ligent devotee  rejects  it,  but  if  his  want  of  knowledge  allows  him 
to  believe  it  he  will  adhere  to  its  dogmas  with  a  tenacity  equal  to 
that  exhibited  by  the  enlightened  advocate  of  a  rational  theology. 
With  the  gieat  inajority  of  tiie  Mormons  their  religious  belief 
amounted  almost  to  infatuation,  and  they  were,  therefore,  more 
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foperly  objects  of  compassion  than  persecution.  Certainly  no 
iwter  calamity  can  befall  a  member  of  the  human  family  than 
ohave  the  adoration  which  he  offers  the  Deity  perverted  by  the 
'agaries  of  sach  a  monstrous  superstition. 

Mormonism,  instead  of  perishing  by  the  death  of  Smith,  received 
i  new  impetus  from  his  martyrdom.  His  followers  now  regarded 
dm  as  a  saint ;  his  words  on  goiug  to  Carthage  were  adduced 
18  fresh  proof  of  his  prophetic  character,  and  a  thousand  stories 
vere  circulated  respecting  the  meekness  with  which  he  met  death. 
Prophecies  were  published  that  in  imitation  of  Christ  he  would 
niae  from  the  dead.  Many  confidently  expected  the  fulfillment 
if  these  predictions,  and  in  due  time  it  was  reported  he  was  seen, 
ittended  by  a  celestial  army,  coursing  his  way  through  the  heavens 
m  a  great  white  horse. 

The  principle  that  the  death  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the 
Aarchy  proved  true  in  regard  to  Mormonism.  Smith,  though  well 
imUified  to  originate  a  movement  of  this  kind,  was  unable  to 
ttfely  direct  it  through  the  complication  of  perils  which  always 
)eset8  religious  innovation.  By  dying  he  made  room  for  Brigham 
foang,  the  present  head  of  the  church,  who,  by  his  superior  ad- 
dinistrative  ability,  perhaps,  saved  the  Mormon  theocracy  from 
iisorganization  and  its  subjects  from  dispersion.  Cunning  and 
laplicity  may  be  used  by  the  founders  of  a  sect,  but  gi*eat  pru- 
lence  and  judgment  best  beftts  him  who  would  afterwards  liar- 
lonise  its  jarring  elements  and  shape  its  future  career. 

The  church,  as  originally  organized,  contained  3  presidents, 
loeeph  Smith,  Hiram  Smith  and  Sidney  liigdon,  and  12  apos- 
lea.  The  latter  were  abroad,  and  till  they  could  return  home  the 
aints  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  future  government  of  the  church. 
iigdon,  being  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  presidency, 
laimed  the  government,  and  fortified  his  pretensions  by  declaring 
bat  the  will  of  the  prophet  was  in  his  favor,  and  that  he  had  re- 
eived  several  new  revelations  to  the  same  effect.  One  of  his  rev- 
lations,  requiring  the  wealthy  to  dispose  of  their  possessions  and 
)]]ow  him  to  Pennsylvania,  rendered  him  unpopular,  the  rich 
eing  reluctant  to  part  with  their  property,  and  the  poor  un- 
illing  to  be  deserted  by  those  whose  patix)nage  enabled  them  to 
ve.  When  the  apostles  returned  a  fierce  conflict  arose  between 
iem  and  Bigdon  for  supremacy,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
f  the  latter  from  the  church. 

He  afterwards  retired  with  a  small  fragment  of  the  saints,  and 
stablished  a  little  delusion  of  his  own  near  Pittsburgh,  while  the 
eirger  part  submitted  to  the  apostles,  with  Brigham  Young,  a 
alented  but  dishonest  and  licentious  man,  as  their  leader. 

Missionaries  to  the  number  of  3,000  were  now  sent  abix)ad 
:o  preach  in  the  name  of  the  martyred  Joseph,  and  Mor- 
nonism  increased  more  ra])idly  than  it  had  at  any  time  in  its  past 
listory.  In  their  wild  enthusiasm  they  were  willing  to  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  a  single  convert,  and  everywhere  they  went 
they  found  the  ignorant  and  credulous  ready  to  become  infatuated 
vrith  their  strange  fanaticism.  No  other  religion  promised  such 
^at  spiritnal  and  temporal  advantage  withsuch  little  self-denial, 
md  not  only  dupes  but  shar];)era  united  with  the  church,  and  it 
8  said  that  within  14  years  after  its  organization  it  numbered  200,- 
100  members.    The  missionaries  always  informed  their  wondering 
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and  deluded  converts  that  it  was  necessarj'  to  repair  to  theplaoei 
leathering  where  the  sublime  fullness  of  the  gospel  alone  cooUl 
fully  revealed  and  enjoyed.  When  removed  tliither,  by 
and  hearing  nothing  but  Mormonism,  and  associating  with 
who  placed  imjilicit  confidence  in  its  dogmas,  they  ultimately 
came  so  deluded  as  to  believe  the  greatest  extravagances 
submit  to  the  most  intolerable  despotism.  Many  by  this  syj 
of  training  became  devoted  disciples,  who  would  have  spnnel 
the  empty  ])retensions  and  licentiousness  of  their  religion,  hadi 
at  first  been  presented  to  them  in  it«  real  deformity. 

About  a  year  after  the  apostles  had  assumed  the  reins  of  gar- 
emment,  they  concluded  to  su8i)end  for  a  time  their  efforts  tl 
convert  the  world,  and  accortlingly  their  missionaries  and  d 
others  connected  with  the  church  were  called  home.  In  a  shtri 
time  Mormons  commenced  x)ouring  into  Kauvoo  from  all  parts  d 
the  w^orld,  and  the  infuriated  elders,  instead  of  exi)ounding  the 
gospel  to  the  congregations  which  were  regularly  called  togetba; 
indulged  in  a  tirade  of  abuse  against  the  gentiles,  curses  on  tiN 
government  and  all  who  were  not  of  the  Mormon  church  or  ib 
tools.  Nor  were  the  anti-Mormons  or  those  who  opposed  thea 
idle.  The  death  of  the  Smiths  had  not  appeased  their  desin 
for  vengeance,  and  more  determined  than  ever  to  expel  theil 
adversaries  from  the  country,  they  frequently  called  on  the  ffuf- 
ernor  for  aid.  The  Mormons  also  invoked  the  ai^sistance  of  the 
executive  in  punishing  the  murderers  of  their  prophet,  and  bott 
parties  were  thoroughly  (^sgusted  with  the  constitutional  provisoM 
which  imposed  restraint  on  the  summary  attainment  of  their 
unlawful  designs.  The  elections  coming  oft*  in  August,  1844,  ftr 
members  of  the  legislature  and  congress,  and  another  pendiof 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  State,  further  complicated  fbib 
difficulties  and  enmities  of  the  parties.  The  whig  politicians, 
who  were  unable  to  secure  their  support,  uniting  with  the  antl- 
Mormons,  sent  invitations  to  the  militia  captains  of  Hancock  and 
all  the  adjoining  counties  of  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  ren- 
dezvous with  their  companies  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo,  prepara- 
tory^ to  engaging  in  a  wolf  hunt,  it  being*  understood  that  tbe 
Mormons  were  the  game  to  be  hunted.  Prejiarations  were  made 
for  raising  several  thousand  men ;  the  anti-Mormons  commenced 
anew  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  Moimon  outrages,  ft« 
whig  press  in  every  i)art  of  the  United  States  came  to  their  assist' 
ance,  and  the  publications  of  the  opposite  party,  which  had  hith 
erty  been  friendly,  now  quailed  under  the  tempest  which  followed 
leaving  the  denunciated  and  discredited  sheet  at  Nauvoo  alone! 
correct  public  opinion.  Prominent  politicians  who  had  receive* 
theMornion  vote,  were  now  unwilling  to  risk  their  reputation  i 
defending  them,  so  great  was  the  cowardice  of  the  one  and  th 
odious  character  of  the  other. 

In  the  meantime,  the  anti-Mormon  force,  which  had  been  soil 
moned  to  meet  in  the  guise  of  hunters,  commenced  assembling  ft 
the  purpose  of  assaulting  Nauvoo,  and  driving  it«  inhabitants  oi 
of  the  country.  To  avert  the  blow,  the  governor,  assisted  by  Gei 
J.  J.  Hanlin,  and  Cols.  Baker  and  Merriman,  raised  a  force  of  6C 
men  and  marched  to  the  scene  of  the  threatened  outbreak.  Whe 
he  arrived  a  large  part  of  the  malcontents  fled  across  the  river  int 
Missouri.    Flight,  however,  was  unnecessary,  for  the  State  fora 
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Lad  not  beeu  long  in  the  disaffected  district  before  tbey  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  rioters,  and  instead  of  driving  them  out  as  enemies, 
were  disposed  to  receive  them  as  friends.  Despite  his  demor- 
alized forces,  the  governor,  whose  sen  se  of  justice  seem  s  to  h ave  been 
in  part  shaipened  by  political  motives,  determined  to  follow  the 
fugitives  and  arrest  three  of  their  leaders,  against  whom  writs  had 
been  issued  for  the  murder  of  the  Smiths.  Boats  were  procured 
and  secretly  landed  a  mile  above  Warsaw,  and  the  troops  marched 
to  the  same  place,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river  and  seizing  the 
accused. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  Colonel  Baker  visited  the  encamp- 
ment and  effected  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  the  alleged 
assassins,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  the  expedition  was 
at>andoned.  Two  of  the  susj^ected  persons  accordingly  recrossed 
the  river  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  it  having  been 
agreed  that  they  should  be  taken  to  Quincy  for  examination ;  that 
the  attorney  for  the  people  should  be  advised  to  admit  them  to 
bail,  and  that  they  should  be  tried  at  the  next  term  of  the  Carthage 
court.  The  faith  of  the  govern  or  had  been  pledged  for  the  protection 
of  the  Smiths,  and  he  deemed  it  esi^ecially  important  that  their 
assassins  should  be  punished  as  a  means  of  vindicating  the  honor 
of  the  State,  restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  such  infamous  crimes  in  the  future.  Able 
lawyers  were  therefore  secured  to  prosecute  the  prisoners,  and  the 
trial  came  oft*  in  the  summer  of  1845.  The  panel  of  jiurors 
selected  by  the  Mormon  officials  of  the  county  was  rejected,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  effected  by  prejudice,  and  two  elisors  were 
chosen,  one  a  Mormon  and  the  other  an  anti-Mormon,  to  select  a 
new  one.  Ninety-six  i>ersons  were  presented,  before  any 
could  be  found  sufficiently  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  administer 
justice.  They  all  swore  they  had  never  formed  nor  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners,  although 
at  the  same  time  they  belonged  to  a  military  mob,  which  to  the 
number  of  1,000  men  was  in  attendance  with  arms  to  overawe  the 
Mormons  and  extort  from  the  court  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
accused.  The  principal  Mormon  witnesses  were  Brackenbury, 
Daniels,  and  a  Miss  Graham.  The  first  two  had  accompanied  the 
exx>edition  from  Warsaw  to  Carthage,  had  witnessed  the  killing 
of  the  Smiths,  and  were  able  to  identify  the  murderers.  From 
Carthage  they  went  to  Nauvoo,  where  they  united  with  the 
church  and  were  boarded  by  the  Mormons  to  secure  their  evidence 
at  the  trial.  While  here  Brackenbury  secnred  the  services  of  a 
sign  painter  who  executed  the  death  and  ascension  of  Smith, 
which  he  exhibited  ostensibility  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  the 
saints,  but  more  for  the  augmentation  of  his  own  imvate  resources. 
Daniels,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  associate,  wrote  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Smith,  in  which,  among  a  great  many  other  absurd- 
ities, he  says  he  beheld  descending  from  heaven  and  resting  on  the 
bead  of  Smith,  a  bright  light,  which  struck  some  of  his  murderers 
with  blindness,  and  that  he  heard  celestial  voices  confirming  his 
mission  asaprophet.  Owing  to  these  fictions,  the  evidence  both  of 
the  showman  and  scribbler  was  rejected  as  invalid.  Miss  Graham 
wa«  present  and  assisted  in  feeding  the  hungry  mob  at  the  War- 
saw House,  after  it  came  straggling  in  from  Carthage.  Her 
nervous  and  sensitive  organization,  however,  had  been  so  wrought 
33 
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upon  by  theMormou  delusion,  thatsbe was  anable  to  distingiiiah  her 
snspicions  and  fancies  from  actual  facts,  and  so  blended  them  in 
her  evidence  that  it  yva^  contended  she  proved  nothing  exeq>t 
her  own  honest  but  insane  zeal.  Other  wituessess  were  examined 
who  knew  all  the  facts,  but  under  the  dominating  inflnence  of  a 
faction  they  refused  to  divulge  them.  The  judge  was  held  in 
doress  by  an  armed  mob,  which  filled  thecourt  house,  and  stamped 
applause  or  hissed  defiance,  acconling  as  they  approved  or  disap- 
proved the  proceedings.  The  trial  closed  and  though  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  jury,  court  house,  or  county,  that  did  not  know 
the  prisoners  had  committed  the  murder,  yet  nothing  could  be 
proved  and  they  were  accordingly  acquitted. 

At  a  subsequent  term  of  the  court  the  Mormons  were  tried  for 
the  destruction  of  the  heretical  press.  The  tribunal  in  this  case 
consisted  of  a  Moiinon  courts  a  Monnon  sheriff  and  a  Mormon 
jary,  selected  on  account  of  their  partiality  for  the  accused,  as  in 
the  previous  tnal,  yet  all  swore  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendants,  who  of  course  were  ac- 
quitted. !No  leading  man  of  either  faction  could  now  be  arrested 
without  the  aid  of  an  army,  and  when  thus  secured,  neither  party 
would  permit  an  impartial  trial  in  their  own  county,  and  since  a 
change  of  venue  to  a  disinterested  locality  could  not  be  effected 
without  the  consent  of  the  accused,  it  was  impossible  to  convict 
any  one  of  a  partisan  crime.  The  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  was  impossible,  civil  government  was  at  an  end,  and  the  en- 
tire community  was  in  a  frightful  state  of  anarchy. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1845,  several  occurrences  trans- 
pired, calculated  to  increase  the  irritation  existing  between  the 
Mormons  and  tlieir  neighbors.  A  suit  was  instituted  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  against  one  of  the  apostles  to  re- 
cover a  note  given  in  Ohio,  and  a  marshal  was  sent  to  summon 
the  defendants,  but  they  refused  to  be  served  with  the  process. 
Indignation  meetings  were  held  by  the  saints,  inflamatory  speech- 
es delivered  by  their  principal  men,  and  the  marshal  threaten^ 
for  attempting  to  serve  the  writs,  while  it  was  agreed  that  no 
further  attempts  of  that  kind  should  be  made  in  Nauvoo.  About 
the  same  time  an  anti-Mormon  made  an  assault  upon  Gen. 
Doming  the  sheriff  of  the  court,  and  was  killed  by  the  latter  in 
repelling  the  attack.  The  vanquished  party  had  many  friends, 
and  his  death  occasioned  a  fresh  outburst  of  passion.  To  allay 
the  storm,  the  officer  who  was  believed  to  be  friendly  to  tJlie  Mor- 
mons was  held  to  bail,  although  he  had  acted  strictly  in  self- 
defence,  and  was  therefore  not  guilty.  It  was  also  discovered  in 
trying  the  right  of  proi)erty  at  Lima,  in  Adams  county,  that  the 
Mormons  had  an  institution  connected  with  their  church  to  secure 
their  effects  from  execution.  It  was  an  association  of  five  persons, 
any  of  whom  was  to  own  all  the  property',  and  in  the  avent  of  its 
being  levied  on  for  debt,  they  could  refer  the  ownership  to  such  a 
member  of  the  firm  as  would  defeat  the  execution.  Incensed  aft 
this  action,  the  anti-Mormons  of  Lima  and  Green  Plains,  held  a 
meeting  to  devise  means  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  a 
number  of  their  own  party  should  fire  on  the  building  in  which 
the>  were  assembled,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  iiyure  any  one. 
and  then  report  that  the  Mormons  had  commenced  the  work  oi 
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plnnder  and  death.  This  plot  Tias  duly  executed,  and  the  start- 
Ung  intelligence  soon  called  together  a  mob,  which  threatened  the 
Mormons  with  fire  and  sword  if  they  did  not  immediately  leave 
the  neighborhood.  The  Mormons  of  this  locality  had  previously 
annoyed  the  inhabitants  by  petty  larcenies,  and  now  refusing  to 
depart,  the  mob  at  once  executed  their  threats  by  burning  125 
houses  and  forcing  the  inmates  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  fugitives 
arrived  in  Nauvoo  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season,  carrying  with 
them  the  infirm,  whose  pitiable  condition  excited  the  utmost  indig- 
nation among  the  inhabitants. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence,  of  these  events  reached  Springfield, 
the  governor  ordered  Gen.  Hardin  to  raise  a  body  of  men  sufficient 
to  enforce  the  law,  but  before  it  was  ready  to  march,  the  sheriflT 
of  the  county  took  the  matter  in  iiis  own  hands.  Gen.  Demiug, 
the  former  sheriff,  was  dead,  and  J.  B.  Backinstos,  his  successor 
and  a  prominent  Mormon,  owing  to  unpopularity  was  unable  to 
get  assistance  from  the  anti-Mormons,  although  many  of  them 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  riotous  proceedings.  He,  therefore, 
hastened  to  Nauvoo  and  armed  several  hundred  Mormons,  estab- 
lished a  permanent  guard  at  Carthage,  and  swept  over  other 
parts  of  the  county  in  search  of  the  incendiaries.  The  guilty 
parties  fleeing  to  the  neighboring  counties  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  he  was  unable  to  bring  them  to  battle  or  make  any 
arrests.  One  man,  however,  was  killed  without  provocation, 
another  attempting  to  esca|)e  was  shot,  and  afterwards  hacked  and 
mutilated  as  if  he  had  been  murdered  by  Indians,  and  Franklin  A. 
Worrel,  who  had  command  of  the  jail,  and  betraj'ed  his  trust  in 
consenting  to  the  assassination  of  the  Smiths,  lost  his  life  from 
the  effect  of  a  rifle  ball  discharged  by  some  unknown  person  con- 
cealed for  that  purpose  in  a  thicket.  The  anti-Mormons  also  com- 
mitted one  munler.  A  party  of  them  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of 
straw  near  the  bam  of  an  old  Mormon  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
when  he  appeared  to  extinguish  the  flames,  he  was  shot  and 
killed.  The  peri)etrators  of  this  cold  blooded  murder  were  after- 
wards examined  before  an  anti-Mormon  justice  of  the  peace  and 
discharged,  though  their  guilt  was  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  Anti-Mormons  ha^ing  left  their  property  exposed  in  their 
precipitate  retreat  from  the  county,  those  who  had  been  burnt  out 
of  their  homes  sallied  forth  from  Nauvoo  and  plundered  the  whole 
country,  taking  whatever  they  could  carry  or  drive  away.  Gen. 
Hardin  finally  suexjeeded  in  raising  a  force  of  350  men,  and  march- 
ing to  Carthage  dispersed  the  guard  which  had  been  stationed  at 
that  i)lace  by  the  sheriff,  checked  the  Mormon  ravages,  and  re- 
called the  fugitive  anti-Mormons  home. 

While  he  was  here  a  convention,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
eight  of  the  adjoining  counties,  assembled  to  concert  measures  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moi-mons  from  the  State.  The  people  of  these 
coiTnties  became  fearful  that  Hancock  would  be  deserted  by  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  that  their  own  homes  and  property  would 
thereby  become  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  common 
enemy.  The  Mormons,  on  the  other  hand,  believing  the  times 
forboded  a  series  of  fresh  disasters,  seriously  contemplated  emi- 
gration westward,  having  dispaired  of  establishing  their  religion 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  whose  opinions  and  prejudice*  were  hos- 
tile to  it8  teachings.    At  this  juncture  they  were  advised  by  the 
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tions  and  covered  with  farm  bouses,  henis  of  cattle,  fields  of 
waving  grain  and  other  evidences  of  agricultural  thrift,  could  be 
seen  for  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Through  this  extensive  land- 
scape glided  the  Father  of  Waters,  in  whose  floods  repose  a  great 
number  of  islands,  all  in  the  range  of  vision,  and  captivating  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  by  their  surpassing  loveliness. 

A  small  remnant  of  about  1,000,  unable  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty, remained  behind.  These  were  sufficient,  however,  to  con- 
trol the  vote  of  the  county,  and  lest  they  should  endeavor  to 
make  the  attempt,  their  opponents  discovered  a  pretext  for  new 
broils.  For  this  purpose  a  party  of  Mormons  who  had  been  sent 
to  harvest  some  wheatfields  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo,  were 
severely  whipi)ed,  the  peri)etrators  declaring  that  they  had  dis- 
turbed the  neighlwrhood  by  their  boisterous  conduct.  Writs 
were  sworn  out  in  the  city  against  those  who  had  inflicted  the 
castigation,  and  they  were  aiTested  and  kept  under  strict  guard 
until  they  could  give  bail.  The  an ti  Mormons  in  turn  procured 
writs  for  the  arrest  of  the  constable  and  posse  who  had  served 
the  first  writs.  The  Mormons,  believing  that  instead  of  being 
tned  they  would  be  murdereil,  refused  to  be  taken,  whereupon 
several  hundred  anti-Mormons  assembled  to  enforce  the  process. 
The  difficulty  was,  however,  adjusted  without  making  the  arrest. 
A  committee  having  been  sent  to  Nauvoo  reported  the  Mormons 
had  agreed  not  to  vote  in  the  ensuing  election,  and  that  they  were 
making  every  possible  preparation  for  removal,  and  proceedings 
against  them  were  suspended.  Notwithstanding  this  agreement, 
when  the  election  came  off  they  all  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  so  determined  were  they  that  their  support  should  be  efficient, 
all  voted  three  or  four  times  for  each  member  of  congress.  Their 
excuse  for  violating  their  pledge  was  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  had  permitted  their  friends  to  temporarily  oc- 
cupy the  Indian  lands  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  for  this  favor 
they  felt  under  obligations  to  supx^ort  his  administration.  The 
want  of  good  faith  in  this  respect  greatly  incensed  the  whigs, 
and  the  certainty  that  many  designing  men  were  endeavoring  to 
induce  them  to  i-emain  permanently  in  the  country,  revived  the 
general  opposition  which  previously  prevailed  against  them. 
Writs  were  again  issued  for  the  arrest  of  prominent  Mormons, 
and  to  create  a  pretext  for  assembling  a  large  force  toexecute  them, 
it  was  asserted  bv  the  constable  that  if  the  accused  were  taken 
and  carried  out  of  the  city  they  would  be  murdeied.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  refused  to  be  arrested,  and  the  posse  sum- 
moned to  enforce  the  law  soon  amounted  to  several  hundred  men. 
The  Mormons  in  like  manner  obtained  writs  for  the  arrest  of  prom- 
inent anti-Mormons,  and  under  the  pretense  of  executing  them 
called  out  a  posse  of  their  own  people,  and  hence  constable  was 
arrayed  against  constable,  law  against  law  and  posse  against 
posse. 

While  the  hostile  parties  were  assembling  their  forces,  the  new 
citizens  of  Nauvoo,  who  had  purchased  property  of  the  Mormons 
at  the  time  of  their  exodus,  applied  to  the  govenior  for  sufficient 
force  to  restore  order  and  confidence.  Major  Parker,  a  whig,  was 
accordingly  sent,  it  being  supposed,  in  consequence  of  his  poli- 
tieSy  he  would  have  more  influence  with  the  malcontents,  who  were 
mostly  of  his  party.    When,  however,  he  anived  the  auti-Mor« 
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hastily  and  rudely  constructed  by  themselves  from  the  shaft  of  a 
steamboat.  Acting  on  the  defensive  they  took  a  position  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  a  mile  east  of  the  temple,  and  threw  up  breast 
vorks  for  the  protection  of  their  artillery.  The  attacking  force 
was  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  simultaneously  marched  on 
both  flanks  of  the  besieged,  beyond  the  range  of  their  battery, 
and  thus  have  taken  the  city  without  firing  a  single  gun.  Brock- 
man,  however,  approaching  directly  in  front,  stationed  his  men 
about  half  a  mile  Irom  the  battery,  and  each  party  commenced  a 
fire  from  theh*  cannon,  while  some  of  the  combatants  with  small 
arms  occasionally  approached  closer,  but  never  sufficiently  near 
to  do  any  damage. 

The  contest  was  thus  continued  at  a  great  distance,  with  little 
skill  till  the  ammunition  of  the  besiegers  was  exhausted,  when 
they  retired  to  their  camp  to  await  a  fresh  supply.  In  a  few  days 
ammunition  was  brought  from  Quincy,  and  the  conflict  again  re- 
sumed, and  kept  up  several  days,  during  which  the  Mormons  ad- 
mitted a  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  9  wounded,  and  the  anti-Mor- 
mons of  3  killed  and  4  wounded.  It  was  estimated  that  some  800 
cannon  balls  were  fired  on  each  side,  and  the  small  number  killed 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  belligerents 
either  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  or  were  very  unskillful  in  the  use  of 
arms.  The  contest  was  finally  ended  by  the  interposition  of  an 
anti-Mormon  committee  from  Quincy.  According  to  the  terms  of 
capitulation  dictated  by  the  superior  force  of  the  besiegers,  the 
Mormons  were  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the  committee.  All, 
with  the  exception  of  trustees  for  the  sale  of  their  property',  were 
to  remove  out  of  the  city,  and  the  anti-Mormon  posse  was  to  march 
in  and  have  a  sufficient  force  there  to  guarantee  the  performance 
of  the  stipulations.  The  posse  with  Brockraan  at  its  head,  ac- 
cordingly started  on  its  mission,  followed  by  several  hundred 
spectators,  who  had  come  from  all  the  surrounding  country  to  see 
the  once  proud  city  of  Nauvoo  humbled  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemies. 

As  soon  as  they  got  possession  of  the  city  Brockman,  whose 
vulgar  soul  became  intoxicated  with  success,  commenced  acting 
the  part  of  a  tyrant.  Arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  decide 
who  should  remain  and  who  should  be  driven  away,  he  summoned 
the  inhabitants  to  his  presence,  and  at  his  dictum  most  of  them 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  in  a  few  hours  in  a  destitute 
condition.  It  was  stipulated  that  only  Mormons  were  to  be  ex- 
patriate, yet  at  his  behests  armed  ruffians  commenced  expelling 
the  new  citizens,  ducking  some  of  them  in  the  river,  and  forcing 
others  to  cross  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  a  few  days  the 
entire  Mormon  population  and  the  new  citizens  who  had  coop- 
erated  with  them  in  resisting  the  mob,  were  expelled.  The  latter 
class  had  strong  claims  to  be  treated  with  more  generosity  by  the 
conquerors.  Having  been  attracted  to  Nauvoo  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  by  the  low  price  of  property,  and  knowing 
but  little  of  the  previous  difficulties,  it  was  but  natural  that  they 
should  oflFer  their  services  to  defend  the  town  from  mob  violence 
and  their  property  from  destruction.  They  saw  that  the  Mormons 
were  industriously  preparing  to  leave,  and  therefore  considered 
the  efibrt  to  expel  them  not  only  unnecessary  but  unjust  and  crueL 
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The  mob,  however,  under  the  influence  of  passion,  could  see  no 
merit  in  this  portion  of  their  adversaries,  and  in  the  flush  of  vic- 
tory dealt  out  indiscriminate  brutality  to  all. 

Brockman  having  sufficiently  glutted  his  vengeance,  returned 
home,  leaving  100  of  the  lowest  and  most  violent  of  his  followers 
to  prevent  the  return  of  those  who  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
This  remnant  of  the  mob  continued  its  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression  till  they  heard  that  a  force  was  moving  against  them 
from  the  seat  of  government,  when  they  also  departed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mormons  were  thrown  houseless  on  the 
Iowa  shoi^  without  provisions  and  means  to  procure  them,  and 
were  in  a  starving  condition.  It  was  also  the  height  of  the  sickly 
season,  and  many  had  been  hurried  away  while  suffering  with 
disease  to  die  from  exposure  and  privation.  Without  food,  med- 
icine or  clothing,  the  mother  watched  her  sick  babe  till  it  died,  and 
then  became  herself  a  victim  to  the  epidemic,  fluding  the  grave  a 
refuge  from  persecution  and  a  balm  for  her  sufferings.  After  this 
distress  became  known  all  parties  hastened  to  their  assistance,  ihe 
anti-Mormons  vieing  with  the  Mormons  in  furnishing  relief.  The 
people  of  the  State  at  first  looked  with  indifference  upon  these 
outrages,  but  the  hardships  attending  them  at  length  began  to 
cause  reflection.  They  had  seen  a  large  tract  of  country  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  domination  of  a  self-constituted  x>ower, 
the  legitimate  government  trampled  under  foot  and  a  reign  of 
terror  substituted  in  its  place. 

With  this  change  of  sentiment,  a  force  wa«  raised  in  and  near 
Springfield,  of  120  men,  and  thegoveiiior  proceeded  with  it  to  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance.  The  principal  object  the  expedition  was 
to  restore  the  exiled  citizens  to  their  new  homes  and  property,  a 
large  pait  of  the  latter  having  been  stolen  in  their  absence.  When 
the  force  arrived  the  riotous  population  was  greatly  incensed  at 
tlie  governor  and  could  hardly  find  language  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  their  astonishment  that  he.  and  the  people  of  other 
counties  should  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Hancock, 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  Nauvoo  and  Carthage,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  again  drive  out  the  citizens  as  soon  as  the  State 
forces  should  be  withdrawn. 

Writ«  were  also  again  s\som  out  against  some  officers  of  the 
State  forces,  with  a  view  to  calling  out  a  posse  and  expelling  them 
from  the  county,  but  the  mob  failed  to  enlist  more  tlian  200  or  300 
men,  and  these  hesitated  and  finally  abandoned  their  design  of 
making  the  arrests  or  resorting  to  violence.  To  prevent  further 
outbreaks  a  small  force  was  left  in  the  county  till  the  assembling 
of  the  legislature  on  the  15th  of  December,  1846,  when  the  cold 
weather  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  and  tbey  were  withdrawn. 
The  western  march  of  the  Mormons  who  left  the  State  the  pre- 
ceding spring,  was  attended  with  greater  suffering  than  had  been 
endured  in  their  banishment  from  Missouri.  On  the  15th  of  Feb., 
1846,  the  leaders  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  sojourned  at 
Montrose,  Iowa,  till  the  latter  part  of  March,  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  snow  which  obstructed  the  way. 

When  finally  the  journey  was  resumed,  the  fugitives  taking  the 
road  through  Missouri,  were  forcibly  ejected  from  the  State  and 
compelled  to  move  indirectly  through  Iowa.  After  innumerable 
hardships,  the  advance  guard  of  emigration  reached  the  Missoturi 
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rtver,  at  Council  Bluffs,  when  a  United  States  officer  presented  a 
I^aisition  for  500  men  to  serve  in  the  war  against  Mexico.  Com- 
pliance with  this  order  so  diminished  the  number  of  eftective 
^D,  that  the  expedition  was  again  delated  and  the  remainder, 
CoDsisting  mostly  of  old  men,  women  and  children,  hastily  pre- 
pared habitations  for  winter.  Their  rudely  constructed  tent«  were 
bardly  completed  before  winter  set  in  with  great  severity,  the 
Ueak  prairies  being  incessantly  swept  by  piercing  winds. 
While  here  cholera,  fever  and  other  diseases,  aggravated  by  the 
)revious  hard8hix>6  which  they  had  endured,  the  want  of  comfort- 
ible  quarters  and  medical  treatment,  hurried  many  of  them  to 
>remature  graves  Yet,  under  the  influence  of  religious  fervor  and 
Einaticism,  they  looked  death  in  the  face  with  resignation  and 
heerfulness,  and  even  exhibited  a  gayety  which  manifested  itself 
3  music  and  dancing  during  the  saildest  hours  of  this  sad  winter. 
it  length  welcome  spring  made  its  appearance ;  by  April,  the  peo- 
ple were  again  organized  for  the  journey,  and  a  pioneer  party, 
onsisting  of  Brigham  Young  and  140  others,  w  as  sent  in  advance 
0  locate  a  home  for  the  colonists.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1847,  a  day 
lemorable  in  Mormon  annals,  the  vanguard  reached  the  valley  of 
rieat  Salt  Lake,  having  been  directed  thither,  according  to  their 
looounts,  by  the  hand  of  the  Almiglity.  Here,  in  a  destitute  wil- 
lemess,  midway  between  the  settlements  of  the  east  and  the 
^acific,  and  £tt  that  time  a  thousand  miles  from  the  utmost  verge 
f  civilization,  they  commenced  preparations  for  founding  a 
olony.  Those  who  were  left  behind  arrived  at  different  times 
Iterwanl.  in  companies  sufficiently  large  to  preserve  discipline 
Ad  guaru  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  who  continuously 
lovered  about  them  for  pur|)oses  of  plunder.  At  first  they  endur- 
d  great  sufferings  for  the  want  of  food;  immense  numbers  of 
[rasshoppers  having  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  consum- 
d-a  great  portion  of  their  crops.  According  to  the  Mormon 
listorian,  the  whole  would  have  been  destroyed  had  not  the 
Llmighty  sent  great  flocks  of  gulls  which  devoured  the  grasshoj)- 
>er8  and  thus  saved  the  people  from  famine  and  death.  The 
ands,  as  soon  as  they  were  properly  irrigated,  produced  abund- 
mtly  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  at  length  plenty  alleviated 
he  privations  of  hunger,  and  peace  followed  the  fierce  persecutions 
rhich  had  attended  them  in  their  former  place  of  residence.  New 
ettlenients  were  ma^le  as  fresh  companies  of  emigrants  arrived, 
lud  in  a  short  time  the  S|)ace  occupied  by  the  colonists  extended 
learly  a  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
present  capital  of  the  territory,  became  a  i)opulous  city.  Nestled 
u  a  sea  of  verdure,  at  the  base  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
rashed  on  the  west  by  the  Jordan,  and  commanding  a  view  25 
uiles  southward,  over  a  luxuriant  plain  silvered  with  fertilizing 
treams,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  romantically  situated  cities  on 
he  continent.  So  picturesque  is  the  valley,  and  its  metropolis 
(Specially,  when  decked  in  the  beauty  of  spring,  that  the 
raveler  when  he  crosses  the  desert,  imitating  the  enthusiasm  of 
he  saints,  is  wont  to  liken  it  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  surrounded 
}j  green  x)astures,  and  fountains  of  living  water. 


Chapteb  XLHL 
1846.— ILLINOIS  EST  THE  MEXICAN  WAR 


We  cannot  enter  into  details  regarding  all  the  causes  of  this 
war.  Proximately,  it  grew  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In 
1836  the  American  settlers  in  that  country  defeated  the  Mexican 
forces  at  San  Jacinto,  captured  Santa  Anna,  the  dictator  of  all 
Mexico,  and  under  duress  wrung  from  him  a  treaty  acknowledg- 
ing the  independence  of  Texas.  But  this  treaty  the  republic  of 
Mexico  ever  repudiated.  From  1836  on,  overtures  were  frequent- 
ly made  to  the  United  States  by  the  "lione  Star,''  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  Mexico  took  occasion  several  times  to  inform  the 
government  of  the  United  States  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  be  regarded  as  a  casus  belli.  The  question  enlered  into  the 
pre4sidential  contest  of  1844,  and  the  election  of  Polk  was  construed 
into  a  popular  approval  of  the  step.  Congress  no  longer  hesitated, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  gave  its  assent  to  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union.  Mexico  immediately  broke  off  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  U.  S.  In  July  the  army  of  occupation,  under 
Qren.  Zachariah  Taylor,  was  ordered  to  Corpus  Christi.  During 
the  following  winter,  while  Mexico  was  in  the  throes  of  revolu- 
tion, during  which  Parades  came  to  the  suiface  as  president,  and 
while  the  tulniinistration  sought  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  of 
boundary,  through  an  envoy  (Mr.  Slidell),  it  ordered  the  army  of 
occupation  to  a  point  opposite  Matamoras,  to  take  possession  of 
the  territory  long  in  dispute,  lying  between  the  Nuces  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  Tliis  was  a  repetition  of  the  diplomacy  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  Silesia.  The  Mexicans  occupied  the  territory  at  the  time 
with  a  militaiy  force  stationed  at  Brazos  Santiago,  which,  on  the 
approach  of  Taylor  to  Point  Isabel,  withdrew  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Many  outrages  and  robberies  upon  our  citizens  residing 
in  Mexico  had  also  been  perpetrated  through  official  sanction, 
with  losses  amounting  to  several  million  dollars,  which  our  govern- 
ment had  labored  to  have  adjusted,  but  with  very  tardy  progress. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1846,  Taylor's  army  of  some  4000  troops 
took  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  within  cannon 
shot  of  Matamoras,  opposite.  On  the  24th  of  April  Gen.  Arista 
assumed  command  of  the  Mexican  forces.  On  the  same  day  Gen. 
Taylor,  having  learned  that  a  large  body  of  Mexicans  had  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  20  miles  above,  detached  a  force  of  OOmen,  under 
Captains  Thompson  and  Hardee,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  They 
fell  in  with  what  they  snpxH>sed  was  a  scouting  party,  but  which 
proved  to  be  the  advance  i^^iard  of  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy 
posted  in  the  chapparal.  The  American  commanders,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  their  Mexican  guide,  charged  and  pursued  the 
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firoard  across  a  clearing,  and  iu  an  instant  tbeir  forces  were  sur- 
it^imded  by  the  main.l^y  of  the  Mexicans,  who  fire<l  apon  them, 
^liug  16  and  taking  prisoners  the  remainder.  A  wounded  soldier 
Was  sent  into  Taylor's  camp  by  the  Mexican  commander,  with  a 
iKiessage  that  he  had  no  traveling  hospital  to  render  him  the  needed 
KHedical  aid. 

Thus  were  hostilities  actually  commenced.  Kotwithstandiug  it 
rag  reasonably  well  known  that  war  was  almost  inevitable  fi*om 
the  advance  of  the  army  of  occupation,  which  was  about  all  the 
umy  the  country  had,  fdl  military  preparation  to  meet  such  a  ca- 
amity  was  calmly  avoided.  This  gave  it  the  apx)earance  of  a  sur- 
prise. Beports  of  this  disastrous  engagement  reached  Washing- 
on  May  9^,  together  with  many  painful  rumors  that  Taylor  was 
urrounded  and  cut  off  from  his  base  of  supplies  at  Point  IsabeL 
k>nstemation  was  rife;  the  president  sent  into  congress  an  ex- 
raordinary  message,  declaring  that  Mexico  had  ^^  at  last  invaded 
or  territory,  and  shed  the  bl^xl  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  our  own 
mL''  Congress,  with  an  alacrity  unusual,  two  days  after,  passed 
n  act  declaring  that  '^by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  a  state 
r  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the  United  States ;" 
athorized  the  president  to  accept  the  services  of  50,000  volunteers, 
od  appropriated  $10,000,000  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  intent 
'as  to' conquer  a  peace  in  short  order  with  an  overpowering  force. 

All  this  was  in  the  midst  of  the  public  excitement  incident  to 
le  Cteegon  boundary  question — ^'54  40  or  fight,"  being 
or  motto.  Mr.  Polk  had  been  elected  with  the  understanding 
[iat  he  would  insist  ui>on  the  line.  The  notice  terminating  the 
oint  occupation  of  Oregon  had  passed  congress,  April  23d.  But 
ow  happily  with  one  war  on  our  hands  a  collision  with  Great 
Mtain  was  avoided  by  adopting  the  49th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
ode,  and  sacrificing  all  that  vast  region  of  the  northwest,  equal 
0  several  States:  but  we  gained  largely  in  the  southwest. 

The  call  for  volunteers  was  apportioned  mostly  to  the  western 
iDd  southern  States.  The  requisition  uixm  Illinois  was  for  ^^three 
egiments  of  infantry  or  riflemen."  The  pay  was  $8  per  month, 
»at  with  commutations  it  amounted  to  $15.50.  The  enlistments 
rare  for  12  months  from  the  time  of  mustering  into  service  at  the 
4ace  of  rendezvous.  The  men  were  to  uniform  themselves,  for 
rhich  they  would  be  allowed.  The  selection  of  ofiScers  was  left 
0  the  volunteers,  in  accordance  with  the  militia  laws  of  the  State 
rbence  they  were  taken.  The  number  of  privates  was  limited 
0  80  men  in  each  company.  Under  date  of  May  25th,  Gov.  Ford, 
iommander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  issued  his  general 
»rder  calling  upon  the  major  and  brigadier  generals  and  other 
ailitia  officers  to  aid  in  raising  and  organizing  the  three  regiments. 
Kb  the  militia  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  disorganized  state,  it 
raa  ftirther  ordered  that  the  sheriffs  convene  the  regiments  or  old 
w>tM\ous  en  moBSCy  and  enroll  such  volunteers  as  might  offer  in 
lieir  resi>ective  counties.  The  governor  proposed  to  receive  the 
list  fhll  companies  that  oft'ered.  The  company  officers  were  to 
let  under  their  certificates  of  election  until  commissioned.  And 
low  many  portions  of  the  State  seemed  alive  with  the  zeal  of 
Mtriotism.  The  animating  strains  of  martial  music  were  wafted 
ipon  the  air,  everywhere  inspiring  the  soldierly  impulse.  Our 
lublic  men  rallied  the  people  with  spirited,  patriotic  and  effectivo 
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appeals.  The  militia  generals  issued  their  orders  convening  their 
brig^es,  and  exhorted  them  to  volunteer  and  ^<  maintain  their 
honorable  i)08ition  on  the  present  occasion."  We  note  the  first  of 
these  orders  as  by  the  gallant  J.  J.  Hardin,  who  ^^enrolled  himself 
as  the  first  volunteer  from  Illinois."*  The  responses  to  the  demands 
of  patriotism  were  prompt,  eager,  and  overwhelming.  It  was 
eeteemed  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  nation's 
call.  In  10  days  time  35  companies  duly  organized  were  ofiiclally 
reported  to  the  governor,  while  the  busy  notes  of  preparation  still 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  By  the  middle  of  June 
the  requisition  was  exceeded  by  more  than  40  companies.  The 
ladies^  too,  animated  by  the  patriotism  of  their  brothers,  with  a  free 
will  formed  sewing  societies  and  made  uniforms  and  garments  for 
the  volunteers. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Alton.  Brigadier 
General  James  Shieldst  was  by  the  governor  designated  to  inspect 
and  muster  into  service  the  Illinois  volunteers ;  this  was  not  his. 
excellency's  province,  however,  and  the  war  department  sent  out 
Col.  8.  Churchill,  Inspector  General  of  the  Unitcii  States  Army,  to 
supervise  the  mustering  in.  This  gentleman  entertained  through- 
out the  war  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  Illinois  troops.  From 
the  governor's  office  the  30  full  companies  were  ordered,  by  letters 
addressed  to  their  respective  captains,  to  repair  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  as  fast  as  uniformed.  Of  course,  out  of  the  more  than 
75  companies,  some  fragment^r^^  and  others  replete  to  overflowing, 
more  than  half  were  disappointed.  Much  fault  was  now  found 
with  Governor  Fonl,  here  and  there  over  the  State,  by  the  disap- 
pointed ones,  who,  in  their  chagrin,  charged  him  with  partiality, 
favoritism  and  dishonorable  conduct,  in  the  acceptance  of  compa- 
nies, using  language  anything  but  temperate.} 

The  first  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers  was  organized  July  2d, 
as  follows:  The  first  battalion  consisted  of  companies  commanded 
by  Captains  J.  D.  Morgan,  of  Adams  ;  Elisha  Wells,  of  Cook  ; 
Noah  Fry,  of  Greene ;  J.  S.  Roberts,  of  Morgan  ;  and  W.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Schuyler.  The  2d  battalion  consisted  of  companies 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Lyman  Mowers,  of  Cook;  T.  Lyle 
Dickey,  of  LaSalle ;  A.  W.  Crow,  of  Jo  Daviess ;  William  Weath- 
erford,  of  Morgan;  and  Samuel  Montgomery,  of  Scott.  Gen.  John 
J.  Hanlin  was  elected  colonel  with  great  unanimity ;  Captain 
William  Weatherford  was  elected  lieutenant  colonel,  and  W.  B. 
W^arren,  major — all  three  of  Morgan  countj*.  B.  M.  Prentiss  was 
appointed  adjutant,  John  Scanlan  commissary,   S.  M.  Pai'sous 
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tNoTE.— Judfre  Shields,  who  resided  at  Washin(rton,  as  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  on  the  outbreaklnor  of  the  war,  ever  full  of  the  martial  spirit,  promptly 
repaired  to  Illinois  and  labored  efficiently  to  rouse  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple, bringing  with  him  the  President's  promise  of  a  brigadier-groneralshtp,  the  Illiooli 
reiriments  to  constitute  his  brigade.  Kumors  in  advance  of  the  fact  of  his  appolntmeBt 
reached  Illinois  and  considerable  dissatisfaction  grew  out  of  it  at  home,  but  the  Preal* 
dent  nominated  him  and  he  was  confirmed.  Criticisms  and  sneers  at  his  military  qiwl- 
Ifleaclons  were  freely  indulged,  but  when  his  gallant  behavior  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  his 
great  services  at  Churubusco  and  Chepuitepec  were  heralded  over  the  country,  tocetber 
with  the  well  deserved  praises  of  his  superior  commanders.  It  appeared  that  abetter 
choice  from  civil  life  could  not  well  have  been  made,  and  his  own  State  rewarded  him 
with  the  highest  office  a  foreigner  can  hold. 

^iSee  Capt.G.  W.  Aiken's  letter  dated  Benton.  June  :iOth,  in  Illinois  SUte  Reytoter  of 
July  10, 1846.  See  also  proceedings  of  the  Clark  County  Company  at  a  publio  meetlof 
In  Marshall,  July  6th,  published  In  Illinois  State  Register,  July  17, 1846. 
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quartermaster,  E.  A.Giller  sergeant-major,  A.  W.  Fry  drum-major, 
Dr.  White  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Zabriskie*  assistant  surgeon.  W.  J. 
^yatt  was  also  a  captain  in  this  regiment. 

The  2d  regiment  was  organized  on  the  same  day.  It  consisted 
of  companies  under  the  command  of  Captains  Peter  Goff,  of  Mad- 
ison county;  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  of  St.  Clair;  Erastus  Wheeler,  of 
Madison ;  A.  Dodge,  of  Kendall,  Jersey  and  Madison  counties  ; 
W.  H.  Bissell,  of  St.  Clair ;  E.  C.  Coflfee,  of  Washington ;  H.  T. 
Trail,  of  Monroe ;  John  S.  Hacker,  of  Union ;  L.  G.  Jones,  of  Perr}* : 
aud  H.  L.  Webb,  of  Pulaski.  Captain  W^m.H.  Bissell  was  elected 
colonel  by  807  votes  against6,  one  of  the  latter  being  in  his  own  com- 
pany and  5  in  Captain  Morrison's.  Cai>t.  J.  L.  D.  Morrison  was 
elected  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Capt.  H.  F.  Trail  major.  Lieut.  A. 
Wliitesides  was  appointed  adjutant,  and  Lewis  J.  Clawson  sutler. 
hllm  Baith,  Joseph  Lemon  and  Madison  Miller  were  also  captains 
iii  this  regiment. 

The  3d  regiment  was  composed  of  the  following  companies  : 
Captains  Ferris  Forman,  of  Fayette  county  ;  J.  C.  McAdams,  of 
Boud;  M.  E^  Lawler,  of  Gallatin ;  Theo.McGinnis,  of  Pope  ;  W. 
^\  Wiley,  of  Bond  ;  J.  A.  Campbell,  of  Wayne ;  W.  W.  Bishop, 
>f  Coles;  8.  G.  Hicks,  of  Jeflferson  ;  James  Freeman,  of  Shelby  ; 
^txd  J.  P.  Hardy,  of  Hamilton.  Capt.  Forman,  of  Fayette,  was 
lected  colonel ;  W.  W.  Wiley,  of  Bond,  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
>amuel  D.  Marshall  of  Gallatin,  major.  Lieut.  J.  T.  B.  Stapp  was 
ppointed  adjutant.  Philip  Stout  and  B.  S.  Sellers  were  also  cap- 
iiDS  ill  this  regiment.  Col.  Churchill,  of  theU.  S.  army,  inspected 
nd  mastered  it  into  service.  The  1st  numbered  877  men,  rank 
ud  file ;  the  2d  892,  and  the  3d  90G.  The  inspecting  oflRcer  pro- 
ounced  them  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  ever  he  saw  mustered.  It 
as  a  subject  of  remark  how  little  intoxication  there  was  among 
lie  volunteers. 
In  the  meantime  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Baker,  then  a  member  of  con- 
Tess  from  the  Sangamon  district,  had  received  authority  from  the 
ecretary  of  war  to  raise  an  aiklitional  regiment  of  Illinois  volun- 
eers.  Gov.  Ford  issued  his  order  of  approval  under  date  of  June 
•th,  and  authorized  companies  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  to  join  this 
egiment  by  permission  of  Mr.  Baker.  •  He  also  authorized  him  to 
kpi>oint  the  time  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  regiment,  and  to 
provide  for  its  sustenance,  equipment  and  transportation.  The 
bllowing  companies  constituted  this  regiment :  Captains  Pugh, 
f  Macon  county ;  Elkin^  of  McLean ;  Roberts,  of  Sangamon  ; 
larris,  of  Menard  ;  Morris,  of  Sangamon ;  Newcomb,  of  DeW^itt; 
lurt,  of  Logan ;  Jones,  of  Tazewell ;  McKonkey,  of  Edgar — 9 
ompanies.  The  10th  company  did  not  join  until  after  its  arrival 
t  the  place  of  rendezvous,  Alton.  It  was  at  first  expected  that 
Ills  would  be  either  Captain  Garrett's,  of  Chicago,  or  that  of  Cap- 
ftiu  Eagan,  of  LaSalle  ;  but  these  failing  to  arrive  in  time,  Cap- 
aiu  Murphy's,  of  Perry,  formed  the  10th  company.  The  regimen- 
al officers  elected  were :  E.  I).  Baker,  colonel ;  ex-Lieut.  Gov. 
Tohn  Moore,  of  McLean,  lieutenant  colonel ;  and  Cai)t.  T.  L. 
larris,  of  Menard,  major.  The  regiment  lacked  a  few  privates  of 
)eing  full ;  but  Illinois  had  raised  a  larger  number  of  volunteers 


*Capt.  Roberts  reslirned  at  Alton,  and  the  brave  Zabriskle,  who  fell  by  the  side  of 
he  noble  Hardin  at  Buena  Vista,  was  chosen  In  his  place. 
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The  Illinois  regiments  were  not  all  formed  into  one  brigade,  as 
lany  had  fondly  boi)ed.  The  Ist  and  2d  were  ansign^  to  the 
anj  of  the  centre,  and  the  destination  of  the  dd  and  4tb  was 
)omargo.  They  proceeded  by  water,  The  1st  and  2d  left  Alton^ 
^nly  17th,  18th  and  19th,  on  board  the  steamers  Convoy,  Missouri 
nd  Hannibal;  were  transhipped  at  New  Orleans,  and  finally 
lebarked  at  Levacca,  on  Matagorda  Bay,  July  29th.  Gen.  Wool 
ccompanied  them  from  Alton.  They  arrived  at  Pallida  creek,  12 
ailes  from  Levacca,  August  7th,  and  commenced  their  march  4 
lays  later.  The  route  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  over  an  arid 
^ratrie  under  a  tropical  sun,  whose  rays  were  cooled  but  little  by 
he  frequent  showers.  At  tlie  crossings  of  the  head  streams  of 
he  Antonio  and  the  Guadaloupe,  the  parched  and  weary  volun- 
eers  of  the  north  found  the  only  good  water  to  quench  their 
hirst,  or  shade  for  rest.  An  Illinois  soldier  wrote:  "Heat — 
leat — heat;  rain — rain — rain;  mud — mud — mud,  intermingled 
rith  spots  of  aand  gravel,  form  the  principal  features  of  the  route 
lom  Levacca  to  San  Antonio.  Loaded  wagons,  of  course,  moved 
ilowly  over  the  roads,  and  our  troops  moreover  were  scourged  on 
he  route  by  the  mumps  and  measles."*  On  the  23d,  the  1st  and 
Id  Hlinois  regiments  were  encamped  on  the  San  Antonio,  2  miles 
«low  the  Alamo,  at  Camp  Crocket 

The  3d  regiment  (Col.  Forman's)  took  its  departure  from  Alton, 
nly  22d,  on  board  the  steamers  Glencoe  and  John  Aull.  On  the 
lext  day  the  steamers  Sultana  and  Eclipse  took  on  board  the  4th 
egiment  (Col.  Baker's)  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  It  came  first  to 
(t.  Louis  and  made  a  parade  through  some  of  the  streets,  and 
n  front  of  the  Planters'  Hotel  executed  with  nice  precision  its 
(Volutions  and  drill.  It  was  handsomely  uniformed  and  was  much 
^mired.  The  boats  got  off  the  same  evening,  and  the  troops, 
kfter  considerable  detention  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  ana 
tfatamoras,  arrived  at  Comargo  toward  the  close  of  September. 

Our  northern  troops  reached  the  enervating  southern  climate 
n  the  very  heat  of  summer ;  they  were  used  to  a  more  bracing  air, 
i  variety  of  wholesome  food,  well  cooked,  good  water,  cleanliness 
►f  clothing  and  Ixnly,  comfortable  bedding  and  regulai-ity  of 
fork  and  rest.  All  this  was  changed  in  their  new  life  of  the  sol- 
[ier,  with  its  irregularities,  its  excitements,  its  unrest  and  its 
estraints.  The  food  was  new  and  untried,  its  quality  often  iufe- 
ior,  and  its  preparation  unskillful.  The  result  was  a  percentage 
if  sickness  unprecedented,  and  a  death  rate  extraordinary.  The 
offering  of  our  once  hale,  yet  brave  young  men,  in  this  re- 
pect^  was  fearful.  The  burden  of  messages  home  was  sickness — 
aeasles,  diarrhoea,  ague — the  first  named  very  fatal. 

Gen.  Taylor's  army,  reinforced  by  volunteers,  had  gradually 
ioncentrated  at  Comargo,  and  about  the  first  of  September  began 
o  march  up  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  towards  the  important 
aty  of  Monterey,  whither  the  Mexicans,  after  evacuating  Mata- 
Doras,  had  retreated.  Taylor's  force,  after  leaving  a  strong  gar- 
ison  behind,  consisted  of  9>bout  7,000  effective  men.  On  the  19th 
)f  September,  Monterey  was  reached.  Gen.  Ampudia  was  in 
!omniand  of  the  city  with  an  army  of  6,000,  and  some  raw  re- 
cruits, though  up  to  the  time  of  attack  Gen.  Taylor  supposed  it 
o  consist  of  only  about  3,000.    The  defences  of  the  city,  both 
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natural  and  artificial,  were  very  strong;  and  Gen.  Ampudia  for 3 
days  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  On  the  24th  he  sent  a  flag  to 
the  American  commander  requesting  a  cessation  of  firing.  MUX 
negotiation,  terms  of  capitulation  were  entered  into  by  which  tlio 
Mexicans  evacuated  and  surrendered  the  city,  and  retired  beyond 
a  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  Einconada,  the  city  of  Linares 
and  San  Fernando  de  Presas,  beyond  which  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  were  not  to  advance  during  a  period  of  8  weeks,  or 
until  the  orders  of  their  respective  governments  could  bo  received. 
The  war  department  disapproved  the  armistice,  and  under  date 
of  October  13th,  directed  Gen.  Taylor  to  give  notice  that  it  should 
cesL»e.  By  the  middle  of  November,  Saltillo  was  occupied  by  Geiu 
Worth's  corps. 

The  army  of  the  centre  under  Gen.  Wool,  some  3,000  strong, 
began  its  march  westward  September  25th.    Its  declared  objeet 
was  to  aid  in  establishing  the  iudepeudence  of  the  northern  Statei 
of  Mexico.    Its  route  lay  over  a  great  barren  region  of  country, 
rendering  its  subsistence  extraordinarily  expensive.    With  it  were 
the  1st  and  2d  Illinois  regiments.    The  3d  and  4th  regiments  on 
the  Kio  Grande,  did  not  reach  Comargo  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  movements  of  Taylor's  army  up  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  San 
Juan  and  the  reduction  of  Monterey-.    On  the  Bio  Grande  a  great 
dearth  in  array  movements  prevailed,  rendering  the  volunteer  offi- 
cers, eagerly  seeking  the  "bubble  rei>utation  at  the  cannou'd 
mouth,"  extremely  impatient.    Gen.  Shields  was  now,  however, 
detached  from  his  brigade,  consisting  of  the  3d  and  4th  Illinois 
regiments,   fiud    ordered    to    join    the  moving    column    under 
Gen.  Wool.    In  addition  to  his  staff,  Gen.  Shields  called  upon 
Gen.  Patterson,  in  command  of  all  the  forces  at  Comargo,  for  an 
escort,  for  which  he  received  from  the  Ist  battalion  of  the  4th  lUi* 
nois,  18  privates,  a  lieutenant,  sergeant  and  corporal.    They  were 
mounted  and  had  6  pack  mules.    Their  destination  was  the  Presi- 
dio, where  they  arrived  before  the  middle  of  October,  the  Ist  and 
2d  Illinois  being  now  assigned  to  Shields'  brigade.  At  the  time  (Oct 
14th)  Bissells'  regiment,  which  had  not  started  with  the  advance, 
was  a  week  behind.    After  the  detachment  of  Gen.  Shields  from 
his  brigade  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  question  of  rank  or  seniority^ 
which,  as  we  have  before  noted,  had  its  origin  in  Illinois,  came  up 
between  Colonels  Forman  and  Baker,  of  the  3d  and  4th  regiments* 
The  order  to  Gen.  Patterson  was  to  assign  the  senior  colonel  to 
the  command  of  the  brigade.    The  question,  however,  was  left 
open  for  the  present.  Baker  taking  the  temporary  command.  Gen. 
Shields  remained  in  his  new  position  but  a  short  time,  when  he 
was  again  detached  and  returned  to  Matamoras.  An  entire  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  been  planned  at  Washington.   This 
consisted  in  an  attack  on  Tampico,  (which  invited  deliverance 
from  Mexican  misrule),  the  invasion  of  Tamaulipas.  and  most  im- 
portant, the  descent  on  Vera  Cruz.    In  November  Gen.  Scott  was 
assigned  with  full  power  to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  against 
Vera  Cruz.    Gen.  Taylor  had  been  instructed  to  organize  a  force 
in  accordance  with  these  plans,  for  which  purpose  Generals  Twiggs, 
Quitman  and  Pillow  were  ordered  from  Monterey,  and  Gen.  Pat- 
terson from  Matamoras,  to  march  by  way  of  Victoria  and  concen- 
trate at  Tampico.  This  was  a  hard  and  apparently  needless  march 
for  Gen.  Patterson's  division,  to  which  the  3d  and  4th  Illinois  regi- 
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meiitB  belonged.  It  should  have  gone  by  water,  as  was  first  intended. 
The  troops  did  not  get  finally  started  till  in  December.  Gen. 
Shields  in  the  meantime  had  preceded  his  brigade  by  water  and 
on  December  19th  he  took  formal  command  of  Tamplco.  On  the 
22d  he  issued  his  police  regulations,  which  were  of  a  rigid  char- 
acter. Tampico  had  been  captured  oy  Commodore  Perry,  but  was 
garrisoned  by  land  forces.* 

We  propose  first  now  to  follow  and  sketch  the  career  of  the  1st 
and  2d  Illinois  regiments.  They  were  in  Gen.  Wool's  expedition, 
planned  by  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  to  march  to  Chihuahua  and 
to  promote  the  revolt  of  the  northern  States  of  Mexico.  The 
army,  some  3,000  strong,  broke  camp  near  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
September  26,  1846.  Two  months  later  it  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
at  San  Juan,  better  known  as  the  Presidio,  an  old  Mexican  town, 
containing  many  Jesuit  ruins,  distant  182  miles.  Thence  their 
route  lay  over  a  level  but  now  desolate  plain,  through  the  dilapi- 
dated town  of  !Nava,  in  the  midst  of  it,  by  the  Grove  of  the  Angels, 
to  San  Fernando  de  Eosas.  This  place  was  embosomed  appa- 
rently in  an  artificial  grove,  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  a  fine  stream 
of  clear  water,  and  stretching  off  in  every  direction  were  fertile 
plains.  It  contained  some  4,000  inhabitants,  was  neatly  built  up 
in  the  Mexican  style  of  architecture,  the  material  being  stone  and 
adobe.  It  was  a  perfect  oasis  in  the  long  and  weary  marches  of 
the  army.  The  army  thence  traversed  over  spurs  of  mountains, 
through  rugged  defiles,  to  the  valley  of  theSantarita,  and  emerged 
by  a  tortuous  gorge  ux)on  the  broad  plain  of  San  Jose,  stretching 
30  miles  away  before  them.  Through  it  flowed  two  rivers,  4  or  5 
feet  deep,  with  currents  so  swift  that  it  was  diflQcult  to  hold  a 
footing  in  fording.  But  with  considerably  delay,  by  the  aid  of 
rojies,  all  the  forces,  cannon,  provision  trains,  &c.,  were  passed 
over.  On  the  24th  of  October,  the  army  entered  the  city  of  Santa 
Eosa.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  some  3,000,  offered  no  resis- 
tance, but  fturnished  the  supplies  required.  This  place  was  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Gorda,  a  range  of  mountains  rising 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Through  these  they  now 
ascertained  there  were  no  defiles  westward  affording  passage  toother 
than  mule  trains.  It  was  impossible  to  lead  an  army  over  them.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  martial  ambition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment exceeded  it«  geographical  knowledge,  which  had  thus  been 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  to  the  treasury  of  the  nation. 
The  only  alternative  was  to  push  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  the  Way 
south,  to  Monclova  and  Parras,  and  strike  the  great  road  from 
Saltillo  to  Chihuahua.  This  course  was  decided  upon,  and  the 
army  again  took  up  its  weary  line  of  march  over  the  most  rug- 
ged, mountainous  and  sterile  country  it  had  yet  passed,  about 
the  only  vegetation  met  with  being  the  Maguey,  celebrated  as  the 
plant  from  which  an  intoxicating  liquor,  called  mescal,  is  distilled. 

After  a  short  halt  at  the  hacienda  of  Seuor  Miguel  Blanco,  they 
finally  emerged  into  the  valley  of  Monclova;  crossing  which.  Gen. 
Wool  encamped  his  column  before  the  city  of  that  name.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  the  formal  protest  of  the  prefect,  the  first 
show  of  opposition  with  which  the  army  had  met  thus  far  on  the 
route.  Gen.  Wool  immediately  took  possession  of  the  town, 
November  3d,  and  displayed  the  American  flag  from  the  top  of  the 

*  See  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen!  Taylor,  Oct.  22, 1846. 
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governor's  palace  on  tbe  principal  plaza.  In  the  meantime,  Gkn* 
Taylor  bad  ordered  Gen.  Wool,  with  whom  he  had  communicated 
several  times,  not  to  advance  beyond  Monclova  until  the  termina- 
tion of  hJs  armistice  with  Ampudia.  Being  now  some  700  miles  firom 
Lavacca,  Gen.  Wool  determined  to  establish  a  depot  of  supplies  at 
Monclova,  for  which  purpose  be  employed  the  time  to  collect  large 
quantities  of  stores  and  provisions  and  in  reconnoitering  the  coun- 
try, while  he  also  perfected  the  discipline  of  the  troops.  After  tiie 
delay  of  a  month,  the  "Centre  Division,"  except  250  men  left  to 
guard  the  depot  at  Monclova,  once  more  took  up  it-s  line  of  march 
for  Parras,  distant  180  miles.  The  route  was  south,  and  led 
through  a  number  of  towns  before  reaching  Parras,  containing 
about  6,000  inhabitants,  located  near  the  centre  of  the  best  grain 
region  of  Mexico,  at  the  base  of  the  Bolson  de  Malpami^  100  miles 
southwest  from  h'altillo  and  300  miles  from  San  Luis  de  PotosL 

This  key  to  Chihuahua  ^distant  450  miles)  was  reached  on  the 
5th  of  December.  By  this  time  the  conquest  of  Chihuahua  had  been 
abandoned,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  other  plans  of  prosecuting  the  war 
were  in  process  of  execution.  Scott  was  in  supreme  command ; 
the  army  of  occupation  had  dispersed  from  Monterey,  Taylor 
being  at  Victoria,  and  Patterson  ordered  from  Comargo  to 
Tampico.  Santa  Anna  was  collecting  a  large  force  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  threatening  Monterey,  the  Eio  Grande,  and  all  the  con- 
quests of  Taylor's  army.  Gen.  Wool  therefore  left  Parras,  after 
12  days'  stay,  to  throw  himself  across  the  probable  route  of  Santa 
Anna's  advance,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  occupied  Agua 
Nueva,  his  movement  culminating  just  two  months  later  in  the 
severest  and  most  important  battle  of  the  war,  that  of  Bueua 
Vista.  Thus  was  completed  a  fatiguing  march  of  near  a  1,000 
miles,  made  in  about  6  weeks  time  (deducting  stoppages  at  Mon- 
clova and  Parras),  over  a  barren  and  desolate  country,  tlirough 
which  supplier  were  transported  at  an  infinite  expense,  which 
proved  utterly  fruitless  of  results;  and  viewed  at  this  day  seema 
to  have  been  planned  without  consideration,  if  not  conceived  in 
folly.  Throughout  the  arduous  and  excessive  marches  the  UlinoAi 
troops  conducted  themselves  as  veterans. 

Battle  of  Buena  Vistu. — It  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  Santa  Anna  meditated  a  descent  upon  Saltillo,  and  probaUj 
the  entire  country  over  which  the  army  of  occupation  had  fought| 
Gen.  Taylor,  in  January,  1847,  left  Victoria  and  established  hif 
headquarters  at  Monterey.    Directly,  further  information  of  Santr 
Anna's  puri>oses  were  discovered  in  the  ca])ture  of  C.  M.  Olaj 
and  Majors  Borland  and  Gains  at  Encarnacion.     Leaving  1^ 
men  behind,  Taylor  now  advanced  with  all  his  available  force 
Saltillo^  distant  40  miles.    After  a  short  halt  he  proceeded  forws 
to  the  camp  of  Gen.  Wool  at  Agua  Nueva,  the  whole  effect 
forces  concentrated  there  now  being  swollen  to  about  5,000  m 
all  volunteers  except  600. 

Agua  Nue  va  was  situated  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  devi 
and  well  watered  valley  of  Encantada,  where  the  great  road  / 
San  Luis  Potosi  entered  it.    From  thence  north  to  Saltillo,  9 
tance  of  20  miles,  the  road  followed  the  pass  of  Buena  T 
which  varied  in  width  from  1^  ta4  miles,  but  at  a  point  6 
south  of  Saltillo  contracted  to  the  ^^  Narrows" — La  Angoa 
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Meandering  through  the  Pass  was  a  small  stream  of  water,  which 
had  washed  out  at  the  Narrows  a  net  work  of  gullies  20  feet  deep, 
with  precipitous  banks.  On  the  east  side  of  the  stream  the  ground 
was  elevated  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet.  Into  this,  at  right 
angles  from  the  Narrows,  extended  3  gorges  of  unequal  length, 
varying  from  perhaps  a  ^  to  ^  mile,  the  soutbennost  being  the 
longest  and  deepest.  Between  these  were  high  ridges  running 
hack  into  a  x>lateau,  which  extended  to  the  mountain  further  ea«t 
about  i  a  mile.  Between  the  gullies  and  the  table  land  thus  cut 
into  ridges  there  was  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  for  the  road,  down 
on  the  lower  level,  lea\ing  hardly  room  for  two  wagons  to  pass. 
Back  of  the  plateau  a  deep  ravine  ran  up  to  the  mountain,  and  to 
the  south  of  it  there  was  also  a  ravine,  broad,  but  not  so  difficult  to 
cross.  Precisely  two  months  before  the  battle,  Gen.  Wool,  on  a 
trip  to  Saltillo,  pointed  out  this  defile  as  the  spot  of  all  others  for 
a  small  army  to  fight  a  large  one.  And  it  was  in  fact  a  perfect 
Thermopylae. 

When,  therefore,  Santa  Anna  with  his  splendid  army  of  20,000, 
poured  into  the  valley  at  Agua  Nueva,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d  of  February,  hoping  to  surprise  Taylor,  he  found  nothing 
but  destroyed  dwellings,  burning  stacks  of  grain,  and  a  small 
mounted  force,  which  gave  him  room  without  parley.  Everything 
indicated  a  hurried  departure,  which  his  ready  imagination  con- 
strued into  a  precipitate  retreat.  Thus  deluded,  after  a  bare 
halt,  he  made  pursuit,  hoping  to  overtake  the  Americans  and  con- 
vert their  retreat  into  a  rout.  He  urged  forward  his  famished 
and  jaded  forces  14  miles  farther,  without  adequate  rest  or  nour- 
ishment, and  when  he  did  overtake  the  Americans  it  was  at  these 
very  "Narrows,"  where  he  could  not  recede  without  defeat  or 
avoid  battle  without  dishonor. 

Q«n.  Minon,  who  had  hovered  around  Gkn.  Wool's  forces  for  a 
week,  had  been  dispatched  with  2,000  cavalry  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  east,  to  threaten  Saltillo  and  cut  oft*  their  retreat ; 
and  Gen.  Urrea,  with  1,000  rancheros,  had  been  sent  by  a  circuit- 
ous route  to  the  west  of  the  road. 

The  approach  of  the  Mexicans  through  the  Pass  was  made  visi- 
ble at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  clouds  of  dust  raised.  Our 
troops  had  halted  north  of  the  Narrows,  about  1^  miles,  at  the 
hamlet  of  Buena  Vista.  Alter  refreshment  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d- they  were  marched  back  and  placed  in  position  on  the  field 
by  Qen.  Wool.  Gen.  Taylor  was  away  6  miles,  at  Saltillo^  direct- 
ing the  defences  of  the  de^wt  of  supplies.  Capt.  Washington's 
battery  of  8  pieces  was  placed  to  occupy  the  road  at  the  Narrows, 
supported  by  the  1st  Illinois  regiment^  Col.  Hardin,  posted  on  the 
high  road  tp  the  east  of  it.  Still  farther  to  the  east,  on  the  main 
plateau,  was  the  2d  Illinois  regiment  and  one  company  of  Texans 
(Capt.  Conner's,)  under  Col.  Bissell.  Captains  Morgan's  and 
Prentiss'  companies  of  the  1st  Illinois,  and  Captains  Hackei-'s 
and  Wheelet'sof  the  2d  Illinois,  were  despatched  under  command 
of  Major  Warren  to  Saltillo,  to  guard  the  train  and  depot  against 
attack  from  Gen.  Minon.  To  the  left  of  the  2d  Illinois,  near  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  were  the  mounted  Kentucky  and  Arkansas 
Foments,  Colonels  Marshall  and  Yell ;  and  on  the  ridge  to  the 
rear  of  the  Illinois  troops,  as  a  reserve,  were  placed  the  2d  and 
3d  Indiana  regiments  (Gen.  Lane's  brigade),  the  Mississippi  rifies. 
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the  1st  and  2d  dragoons,  aud  the  light  batteries  of  Captains! 
aud  Sheiuuaii.    The  2d  Kentucky  regiment  (of  foot),  CoLMcl 
occupied  a  ridge,  around  which  the  road  divided  to  the  roar 
Washington's  battery. 

As  the  Mexican  cavalry  came  clattering  down  the  road,  the 
intimation  they  received  of  an  enemy  in  the  way  was  to  bel 
him  thus  stationed  in  battle  array.    Before  they  came  wit 
range  their  bugles  sounded  a  halt,  and  they  directly  wheeled  t^^ 
the  right  behind  a  protecting  elevation  of  ground.    Asthoeek 
the  rear  came  up,  the  whole  were  formed  into  three  columus,  OM 
to  carry  Washington's  battery  and  the  others  to  turn  our  left: 
with  still  a  large  reserve.    The  enemy  had  20  guns,  among  wbickj 
there  were  three  24pounders,   three  16,  five  12,  besides  a  7-ii  " 
howitzer.    Before  attacking,  Santa  Anna  sent  Gen.  Taylor  a  flag 
of  truce,  assuring  him  he  would  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  summoniaf  ^^ 
him  to  surrender,  which  wa«  promptly  declined.    It  was  now  J 
p.  m.    In  the  meantime  Gen.  Wool  had  passed  along  the  linei) 
addressing  a  few  spirited  words  to  our  troops.    He  reminded  hii 
own  column,  mostly  Illinoisans,  of  their  protracted  aud  impatieol 
marches^  but  that  every  one  would  now  have  an  opi>ortamtiy  to 
win  all  the  distinction  desired.    In  honor  of  the  day  the  watdt- 
word  was :  "The  memory  of  Washington." 

The  enemy  opened  with  a  brisk  cannonade  upon  oar  right  aod 
centre,  but  he  fought  mainly  to  get  possession  of  die  two 
slopes  of  the  mountain  rising  from  the  plateau  on  the  east,  to 
turn  our  flak.  This  was  met  by  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  reg- 
iments (dismounted),  and  a  portion  of  the  Indiana  brigade,arm^ 
with  rifles.  A  movement  was  also  made'  on  the  west,  to  meet 
which  Bragg's  battery  was  sent  across  the  stream  on  an  emiDenee 
opposite  the  Narrows,  supported  by  McKee's  2d  Kentucky.  A  des- 
ultory fight  was  kept  up  till  nightfall,  but  the  two  armies  did  not 
become  fully  engaged.  Gen.  Taylor,  who  had  returned,  departed 
for  Saltillo  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  stores  and  Uie  protec- 
tion of  his  rear. 

During  the  day  Col.  Hardin's  1st  Illinois  threw  up  a  parapet 
along  his  whole  front,  cut  a  trench  across  the  road  to  the  brink 
of  the  gullies,  in  front  of  Washington's  battery,  and  covered  hi* 
position  with  an  e])aulment,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  advance 
oif  the  battery  choked  with  two  wagons  loaded  with  stones,  their 
wheels  locked  that  the  enemy  should  not  profit  by  it.  The  troops 
bivouacked  on  the  field  without  fires,  resting  upon  their  arms.  The 
night  was  cold  and  dreary,  with  rain  and  gust«  of  wind,  caosing 
them  to  sufier  with  cold.  Santa  Anna  made  a  spirited  address  to  hiii 
troops,  reciting  in  buniing  words  the  wrongs  heaped  upon  their 
country  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  their  vivas  being  distinctly 
heard  by  the  Americans.  The  delicious  strains  of  his  own  baud 
till  late  in  the  night,  playing  the  exquisite  airs  of  the  sunny 
south,  mellowed  by  distance,  were  fully  audible  to  our  troops. 
But  at  last  silence  fell  over  the  hosts  that  were  to  contend  onto 
death  in  that  narrow  pass  on  the  morrow. 

The  battle  was  resumed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission  until  the  shades  of  night  precluded 
further  efibrt.  Never  did  armies  contend  more  bravely,  determin- 
edly, stubbornly  and  arduously  than  these  on  this  long  and  toil- 
some day.    It  was  again  opened  on  the  mountain  slope  to  tlte  east 
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of  the  plateau  by  Gen.  Ampiidia's  division  of  light  infantry,  heav- 
ily reinforced.  At  2  a.  m.  they  clambered  up  the  mountain  to 
flank  our  riflemen,  who  had  kindled  flres,  and  at  dawn  the  engage- 
ment became  general.  Gen.  Wool  sent  reinforcements  to  our  rifle- 
men, under  the  command  of  Major  Trail,  of  the  2d  Illinois,  consist- 
ing of  Captains  Lemon's  and  Woodward's  companies,  and  Captain 
Conner's  Texans,  and  a  12-pound  howitzer  and  two  guns  under 
Lieut.  O'Brien,  which  did  great  execution  upon  the  Mexicans,  as 
they  poured  upon  our  men  in  the  number  of  eight  to  one. 

About  8  a.  m.  the  enem^'  made  a  strong  demonstration  against 
our  centre,  doubtless  for  a  feint.  His  force  was  soon  dispersed  by 
the  well  directed  shots  from  Washington's  battery  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  was  collecting  a  large  force  in  the  broad  ravine  south 
of  the  main  plateau,  under  Gen.  Pacheco,  while  Gen.  Lombardini's 
division  marched  up  the  ridge  (which  hid  the  former)  in  plain  view, 
supported  by  dragoons  and  lancers,  the  whole  in  their  splendid 
uniforms  presenting  a  beautiful  sight-  The  object  was  to  form  a 
junction  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  plateau,  and,  that  gained, 
overwhelm  our  forces.  The  i)lateau  at  the  time  was  occupied  by 
the  2d  Illinois,  Col.  Bissell's,  and  the  2d  Indiana,  Col.  Bowies', 
the  latter  of  Gen.  Lane's  brigade.  The  object  of  the  enemy  was 
perceived ;  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  his  two  divisions.  Gen. 
Lane  ordered  forward  Lieut.  O'Brien  with  three  pieces  of  artillery 
and  the  2d  Indiana  in  support.  They  proceeded  between  200  and 
300  yards  in  advance  of  all  other  troops,  turning  down  the  ridge 
up  which  Lombardini's  division  was  advancing.  No  sooner  had 
they  formed  than  the  Mexicans  opened  u|>on  them,  the  odds 
against  them  being  as  ten  to  one.  There,  isolated,  they  stood  and 
fought  the  cohorts  of  Santa  Anna  with  terrible  eft'ect.  But  a  Mex- 
ican battery,  southeast  of  them  and  somewhat  to  their  rear,  began 
to  play  a  murderous  cross  fire  of  grape  and  cannister  upon  them. 
The  unequal  contest  was  maintained  not  less  than  25  minutes ;  to 
get  out  of  the  range  of  this  battery  Gen.  Lane  now  ordered  his 
force  still  forward  and  to  the  right,  50  yards  farther,  which  was 
promptly  done  5  but  at  this  juncture,  perhaps  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  Gen.  Lane's  order,  Col.  Bowles  cried  out  to  his  regiment, 
**  cease  firing,  and  retreat",  which  was  obeyed  not  only  with  alac- 
rity but  precipitancy.  It  was  sought  to  i*ally  the  men  back  to  their 
position,  but  without  efiect.  The  battery,  with  the  loss  of  one 
piece,  got  away. 

Pacheco's  division,  having  by  this  time  made  the  ravine,  joined 
Lombardini's,  and  the  two  poured  upon  the  main  plateau,  so  form- 
idable in  numbers  as  to  ai)pear  irresistible.  At  this  time  the  2d 
Illinois,  Col.  Bissell,  six  companies,  a  squadron  of  cavalrj^,  and 
Lieutenants  French  and  Tlioma«  with  their  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
whole  having  already  advanced  to  a  closer  point,  came  handsomely 
into  action  and  gallantly  received  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  en- 
emy, which  they  returned  with  deliberate  aim  and  terrible  effect; 
every  discharge  of  the  artillery  seeming  to  tear  a  bloody  path 
through  the  heavj-  columns  of  the  enemy.  Says  a  writer :  "The 
rapid  musketry  of  the  gallant  troops  of  Illinois  poured  a  storm  of 
lead  into  their  serried  ranks,  which  literally  strewed  the  ground 
with  the  dead  and  dying."  But,  notwithstanding  his  losses,  the 
enemy  steadily  advanced,  throwing  a  large  body  between  the  left 
of  the  Uliiioisans  and  Sherman's  battery,  which  had  come  up,  so 
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tbat  our  gallant  regiment  received  a  fire  from  three  sides^  front, 
left  flauk  and  left  rear;  but  tbey  maintained  tbeir  position  for  a 
rtime  witb  uniliuching  firmness  against  tbat  immense  host — to  have 
charged  which  would  have  been  speedy  and  complete  destruction. 
At  length,  perceiving  the  danger  of  being  entirely  surrounded,  it 
was  deteiinined  to  fall  back  to  a  ravine.  Col.  Bissell,  with  the  cool- 
ness as  il*  on  ordinary  drill,  ordered  the  signal  "cease  firing''  to  be 
made;  he  then,  with  the  same  deliberation,  gave  the  command, 
"  Face  to  the  rear !  Battalion,  about  face ;  forward  march  P — which 
was  executed  by  the  Illinoisans  with  the  regularity  of  veterans  to 
a  point  beyond  the  peril  of  being  outflanked.  Again,  in  obedience 
to  command,  these  intrepid  and  subordinate  men  halted,  faced 
about,  and,  under  a  murderous  tempest  of  bullets  from  the  foe,  re- 
sumed with  promptness  and  precision  their  well-directed  fire  on 
his  left,  as  he  essayed  to  cross  the  plateau  and  gain  their  rear.  The 
conduct  of  no  troops  anywhere  could  have  been  more  admirable. 
Will  it  add  any  encomium  to  state  that  they  had  never  till  that  day 
been  under  fire  ? — that  in  the  space  of  less  than  half  an  hour  they 
had  seen  drop  by  their  side  their  fellows  to  the  number  of  80 — 
officers  and  men?  How  ditterent  from  the  four  companies  of  the 
Arkansas  regiment,  which  (dismounted)  were  onlered  to  the  pla- 
teau, but  gave  way  and  dispersed  after  delivering  their  first  tire ! 

There  now  came  to  the  aid  of  our  struggling  and  shattered  regi- 
ment four  companies  from  the  1st  Illinois  under  the  gallant  Hardin 
himself,  the  2d  Kentucky,  Col.  McKee,  and  Capt.  Bragg,  with  two 
liieces  of  artillery.  Hereon  the  plateau  now  the  battle  long  in  even 
balance  hung.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy's  left,  4,000  strong, 
was  repulsed  by  the  iron  tempest  from  Washington's  battery.  But 
behind  his  serried  ranks  on  the  plateau,  next  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  his  cavalry  swept  past,  driving  the  Kentucky  and  Ar- 
kansas mounted  volunteers  back.  Seeing  this,  our  riflemen  aban- 
doned their  position  with  great  loss  under  the  pursuit  of  Appn- 
dia's  light  infantry,  who  poured  down  in  great  masses  on  a  sec- 
tion of  Uie  plain  halt  a  mile  north  of  the  plateau,  completely  turn- 
ing our  left.  With  the  exception  of  Col.  Hardin's  parapet^  and 
Washington's  battery  at  the  narrows,  both  held  and  supported  by 
a  portion  of  his  regiment,  our  forces  had  now  been  driven  from 
every  first  position  on  the  field,  and  our  loss  was  immense.  Gen. 
Wool  had  conducted  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  army  up  to 
this  time ;  but  the  demand  for  reinforcements  was  now  imperative. 
It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  Gen.  Taylor  arrived  from  SaltiUo, 
accompanied  by  the  Mississippi  Eifles,  Col.  Jeflerson  Davis,  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  Lieut.  Col.  May,  two  companies  of  infanUy, 
Captains  Pike  and  Preston,  and  a  piece  of  ailillery.  This  force. 
tried  in  the  storming  of  Monterey,  threw  themselves  with  intrepid 
gallantry  against  Ampudia's  hordes  as  they  came  pouring  down 
the  i)lain  flushed  with  victory.  From  their  unerring  rifles  men 
dropped  as  grass  before  the  scythe.  The  tide  of  victory  was 
checked ;  and  the  3d  Indiana  coming  to  their  support,  the  Mexi- 
cans were  driven  beyond  range. 

In  the  meantime  Santa  Anna  had,  with  infinite  labor,  brought 
his  battalion  de  San  Patricio  (deserted  Irish  soldiers  from  oar 
army)  forward  with  a  battery  of  18  and  24-pounder8,  enfilading 
with  grape  and  cannister  the  whole  plateau.  But  by  a  vigorous 
sortie  his  heavy  column  was  broken  near  its  centre,  a  portion  fly- 
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^te  north  towards  Ampndia;  the  other,  with  Santa  Anna  in  their 
i^^fdst,  (his  horse  shot,)  pressing  southward,  and  Uanlin,  Bis- 
^tt  and  McKee,  with  their  forces  dashing  in  x>ai'su]t  to  a  point 
^ithin  close  mnsket  range,  where  they  poured  a  rapid  and  most 
^Qsbuctive  Are  into  his  ranks  till  he  gained  the  cover  of  the  ra- 
Jliie-  His  battery,  however,  held  its  position.  Directly  after,  Gen. 
njlor  ordered  Bragg's  and  Sherman's  batteries  to  another  part  of 
Hke  field,  leaving  but  4  pieces  on  the  plateau.  The  1st  and  2d  Illi- 
nois and  the  2d  Kentucky  regiments,  together  with  4  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, were  now  stationed  near  the  heads  of  the  first  and  second 
Borges,  holding  in  check  the  enemy's  1st  and  2d  attacking  columns 
iUing  the  ravine  next  south  of  the  plateau.  For  a  long  time  the 
Dooitest  was  maintained  without  decided  advantage  to  either  side 
Ml  the  plateau,  the  main  theatre  of  the  battle. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail  all  the  gallant  fighting 
uoaud  on  our  left.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pieces  of  Bragg, 
Bherman,  Beynolds,  and  Kilburn,  the  Mississippi  Eifies,  the  3d 
bidiaiia  and  a  fragment  of  the  2d,  and  Major  Trail  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  2d  Illinois,  and  Capt.  Conner's  Texans,  the  1st  and 
9d  dragoons,  and  Colonels  Marshall's  and  Yell's  mounted  Ken- 
kueky  and  Arkansas  volunteers,  and  others,  with  signal  success, 
beat  back  the  enemy,  cavalry'  and  infantry,  from  the  hacienda  de 
Baena  Vista,  around  on  our  left  under  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Bnt  now  we  have  to  relate  the  saddest^  and  for  Illinois,  the  most 
Boomfnl  event  of  that  battle-fatigued  day.  As  the  enemy  on  our 
left  was  moving  in  retreat  along  the  head  of  the  plateau,  our 
irtillery  was  advanced  well  within  range,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire 
npon  him,  while 

**  Colonels  Hardin,  Bissell  and  McKee,  with  their  Illinois  and  Ken- 
toeky  troops,  dashed  gallantly  forward  in  hot  pursuit.  A  powerful  re- 
lerve  of  the  Mexican  army  was  just  then  emerging  from  the  ravine, 
irhere  it  had  been  organized,  and  advanced  ou  the  plateau  opposite  the 
bead  of  the  southermost  gorge.  Those  who  were  giving  way  rallied 
inickly  upon  it ;  when  the  whole  force,  thus  increased  to  over  12,000 
men,  came  forward  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  fire.  It  was  a  single  column, 
Dompoeed  of  the  best  solaiers  of  the  Republic,  having  for  its  advanced 
battalions  the  veteran  regiments.  The  Kentucky  and  Illinois  troops 
ireie  soon  oblig^  to  give  ground  before  it  and  seek  shelter  of  the  2d 
Korge«  [The  enemy  pressed  on,  and]  arriving  opposite  the  head  of  the 
ed  gorge,  one  half  of  the  column  suddenly  enveloped  it,  while  the  other 
hau  pressed  on  across  the  plateau,  having  for  the  moment  nothing  to 
Kfelst  them  but  the  3  guns  in  their  front  The  portion  that  was  imme- 
diately opposed  to  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois  troops,  ran  down  along 
etteh  side  of  the  gorge  in  which  they  had  sought  shelter,  and  also  cir- 
cled around  its  head,  leaving  no  possible  way  of  escape  for  them  except 
by  its  mouth,  which  opened  upon  the  road.  Its  sides  [which]  were 
Bteep—at  least  an  angle  of  45  degrees — were  covered  with  loose  pebbles 
and  stones,  and  went  to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  Down  there  were  our 
poor  fellows,  nearly  3  regiments  of  them  [1st  and  2d  Illinois  and  2d 
Kentucky,]  with  butlittle  opportunity  to  load  or  fire  a  gun,  being  hardly 
able  to  keep  their  feet.  Above  the  whole  edge  of  the  gorge,  all  the  way 
around,  was  darkened  by  the  serled  masses  of  the  euemv,  and  was  brist- 
ling with  muskets  directed  upon  the  crowd  beneath.  It  was  no  time  to 
pause;  those  who  were  not  immediately  shot  down,  rushed  on  toward 
the  road,  their  numbers  growing  less  and  less  as  they  went ;  Kentuckians 
and  Illinoisans,  officers  and  men,  all  mixed  up  in  confusion,  and  all 
pressing  on  over  the  the  loose  pebbles  and  rolling  stones  of  those  shelv- 
log,  precipitous  banks,  and  having  lines  and  lines  of  the  enemy  firing 
down  from  each  side  and  rear,  as  they  went.  Just  then,  the  enemy ^s 
cavaliy,  which  had  gone  to  the  left  of  the  reserve,  had  come  over  the 
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spur  that  divides  the  mouth  of  the  2d  gorge  from  that  of  the  8d,  and 
were  now  closlDg  up  the  onlv  door  through  which  there  was  the  least 
shadow  of  a  chance  for  their  fives.  Many  of  those  ahead  endeavored  to 
force  their  way  out ;  but  few  succeeded ;  the  lancers  were  fully  6  to  1, 
and  their  long  weapons  were  already  reeking  with  blood.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  those  who  were  still  back  in  that  dreadful  gorge  heard,  above 
the  din  of  the  musketry  and  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  around  them,  the 
roar  of  Washington's  Battery.  No  music  could  have  been  more  grate- 
ful to  their  ears.  A  moment  only,  and  the  whole  opening,  where  the  lan- 
cers were  busy,  rang  with  the  repeated  explosions  of  spherical-case  shot. 
They  gave  way.  The  eate,  as  it  were,  was  clear,  and  oat  upon  the  road 
a  stream  of  our  poor  fellows  issued.  They  ran,  panting  down  towards 
the  battery  and  directly  under  the  flight  of  iron  then  passing  over  their 
heads  into  the  retreating  cavalry.  Hardin,  McKee,  Clay,  Willis,  Za- 
briskie,  Houghton — but  why  go  on  ?  It  would  be  a  sad  task  indeed  to 
name  over  all  who  feli  during  this  20  minutes'  slaughter.  The  whole 
gorge,  from  the  plateau  to  its  mouth,  was  strewed  with  ourdead;  all  dead; 
no  wounded  there,  not  a  man ;  for  the  infantry  had  rushed  down  the 
sides  and  completed  the  work  with  the  bayonet. ''*t 

Ou  the  plateau  our  artillery  did  its  utmost  to  hold  at  bay  the 
hordes  of  Mexicans  while  reiuforceraents  pressed  forward  to  this 
the  center  of  conflict.  The  enemy  fought  with  a  perfect  aban- 
don of  life.  The  heavy  battery  steadily  held  its  ground.  The 
remnants  of  the  2d  and  1st  Illinois  regiments,  after  issuing  from 
the  fatal  gorge,  were  reformed  and  again  brought  into  action,  the 
former  under  the  modest  but  intrepid  Bissell,  and  the  latter,  after 
the  fall  of  the  noble  Hanliu,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Weatherford.  The  2d  regiment  took  a  position  to  the 
light  of  our  batteries,  and  the  Ist  somewhat  towaiti  the  left  of 
them.  The  enemy  also  brought  reinforcements  to  the  field.  A 
brisk  artillery  duel  was  now  steadily  maintained ;  but  gradually, 
with  the  setting  of  the  orb  of  day,  the  cannonade  and  rattle  of 
small  arms  slackened,  and  when  night  spread  her  x>all  over  the 
fleld  of  carnage,  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  gloom  of  silence 
succeeded.  Both  armies,  after  the  long  day's  struggle,  occupied 
much  the  same  position  as  in  the  morning;  the  enem},  with  Lis 
overwhelming  numbers,  having  gained  but  little  ground.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  the  glad  tidings  spread  rapidly  among 
our  gallant  troops  that  he  had,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  re- 
treated ;  and  victory  once  more  perched  upon  the  banners  or  the 
Americans. 

Our  total  loss  was  746— killed,  264: ;  that  of  the  enemy,  2,500. 
The  loss  of  the  1st  Illinois  regiment  was  45 — killed,  29 ;  of  the  2d, 
131 — killed,  62.  This  battle,  as  it  was  the  heaviest  and  most  stub- 
born, proved  also  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  war — like  that  of 
Saratoga  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  ended  the  campaign  in 
that  pait  of  Mexico. 

In  the  movement  against  Vera  Cruz,  the  3d  and  4th  Illinois 
regiments.  Colonels  Forman  and  Baker,  together  with  a  New 
York  regiment.  Col.  Burnett,  constituted  the  brigade  of  General 
Shields.  After  reconnoitering  the  city  by  Gen.  Scott,  the  spot 
selected  for  the  landing  place  of  the  army  was  the  main  shore  to 

*Ck)lton*s  HiBtory  of  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista :  to  which,  with  Gen.  Taylor's  olBoial 
report,  we  are  largrely  indebted  for  our  account  of  this  battle. 

tCol.  Bissell  in  a  speech  subsequently  made  at  Jacksonville  (?).  said  that  neither 
Hardin  nor  any  of  the  three  Colonels  had  orders  for  their  last  furious  chanre  made 
upon  the  retrnatinir  army  across  the  plateau,  (Taylor  beinir  away);  that  it  aroae  by  a 
species  of  common  consent  between  them,  for  as  Hardin  started,  he  (Bissell)  followed, 
and  MoKee,  with  his  Rentuckians.  fell  in  in  support  of  the  movem«*nt.  He  sUiteo 
further  that  It  was  that  terrible  cnarge  whiob  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
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>  west  of  the  Island  of  Sacrificios,  aud  south  of  the  city.  The 
'H  were  laud)^  March  9,  1847,  by  surf-boats,  companies  A,  F 
d  6  of  the  4th  lUiuois,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieut. 
1.  Johu  Moore,  being  among  the  very  first  to  participate  in  that 
mirably  executed  achievement  iu  which  not  a  man  was  lost. 
I  landing,  the  troops  of  Shields'  and  Pillow's  briga<les  were  as- 
^ned  to  tiie  advance,  aud  they  cleared  hill  after  hill  of  the  Mcxi- 
ns,  who,  with  a  feeble  effort  at  resistance,  took  refuge  in  the 
aparral.  The  army,  after  experiencing  very  warm  weather, 
tornated  with  a  ^^  norther" — a  cold  and  blinding  sand  storm — 
A  sleeping  on  sand  banks  at  night,  gradually  gained  in  its  ap- 
oaches  upon  the  city,  completing  the  investment  in  about  3 
ij$?  time. 

Nearly  two  weeks  later,  after  due  summons  and  refusal  to  sur- 
nder,  our  artillery  opened  its  terrible  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon 
te  city  auid  the  far-famed  castle  of  San  Juan  de'  Ulloa,  reputed 

be  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  continent.  After  a  stubborn 
sifitance  to  the  dreadful  effects  of  our  mortars,  howitzers  and 
uxban  guns  in  the  battery  on  shore,  at  a  distance  of  800  3'ards, 
id  the  broadsides  of  our  ships  of  war  for  5  days,  thecity  and  castle 
)thj  unable  to  cope  with  the  advance  in  science  which  American 
tillery  had  made,  surrendered.  Our  loss  in  men  was  very  tri- 
ng.  During  the  bombardment  there  were  thrown  into  the 
died  city  3,000  ten  inch  shells  of  90  pounds  each,  200  howitzer 
ells,  1,000  Paixhau  shot  and  2,500  round  shot — a  half  million 
3ight  of  metal.  The  wreck  of  the  city  and  its  mourning  attested 
»th  the  power  and  the  sadness  of  war. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  army  began  its  forward  movement  on  the 
Japai-oad.  Four dayslater  itreached  the  Plandel  Eio  at  thePass 

C^rro  Gordo.  Here  a  deep  river  breaks  through  the  mountain, 
[lose  sides  tower  aloft  1,000  feet.  Winding  along  through  this 
irge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  ran  the  national  road,  the 
Jy  highway  by  which  our  army  could  gain  the  interior.  On 
ese  ramparts  of  nature,  Santa  Anna,  by  a  series  of  rapid 
unches,  after  his  defeat  atBuena  Vista,  had  concentrated  an  army 

15,000  men,  and  had  further  fortified  the  position  by  entrench- 
ant8  and  tlie  erection  of  batteries,  which,  one  above  another,  com- 
linded  a  sweep  of  the  roail  and  frowned  grimly  upon  our  army 
low.  It  was  concluded,  after  a  thorough  reconnoisance  by  Gen. 
iott  himself,  that  the  position  w  as  impregnable.  The  plan  w  as 
\Xt  formed  of  cutting  a  new  road  througli  the  chapairal  to  the 
►rth  of  and  winding  around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  thence 

ascend  and  unite  with  the  national  road  in  the  rear  of  the 
emy's  position.  The  plan  was  feasible  only  with  great  toil  and 
bor,  but  our  brave  men  were  equal  to  the  task.  So  well  was 
e  enemy's  attention  employed  by  movements  in  his  front,  that 
r  3  days  he  was  not  apprised  of  this  work,  when  he  assailed  the 
borers  with  grape  and  musketry.  Twig:gs'  division  was  there- 
ion  advanced  along  the  new  route,  which  was  nearly  comi)leted, 
id  carried  the  eminence  occujned  by  the  enemy  and  protected 
e  working  parties.  During  the  darkness  of  the  night  following, 
r  almost  superhuman  exertion,  a  24-pounder  battery  was  silently 
led  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  top  of  this  height.  This  was  done 
:  Gen.  Shields'  brigade,  the  3d  and  4th  Illinois  and  the  New  York 
giment.    It  was  a  herculean  labor  gallantly  performed. 
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Everything  beiug  ready,  in  accordance  with  tilie  order  of) 
Twiggs'  division,  by  a  somewhat  farther  ronte,  was  to  torn 
assail  the  position  of  the  enemy  directly  on  his  rear ;  still  b^«rt|| 
but  in  supporting  distance  of  him,  were  ordered  the  votoatittl 
regiments  under  Gen.  Shields,  the  3d  and  4th  liliiKMS  and  th 
New  York,  which  were  to  carry  a  battery  of  the  enemjf^  « 
his  extreme  left  (Santa  Anna's),  gain  the  national  road  and  cutoff 
his  retreat  by  that  route ;  Pillow's  brigade  was  to  attack  his  ii?er 
batteries  in  front.  At  a  given  signal  the  general  attack  ob  the 
enemy's  line  was  to  begin.  Pillow's  assault  was  repulsed; 
Twiggs'  men  advanced  from  the  rear  with  a  plunging  fire  in  thfir 
front  and  a  rolling  one  on  either  fiank,  climbed  the  rocky  asoentf 
and  under  the  lead  of  Col.  Harney,  stormed  the  enemy's  cester, 
carried  the  fortifications,  routed  his  main  body,  and  turned  his 
guns  upon  the  fugitives  as  they  fied,  while  Shields'  brigade  as- 
saulted and  carried  the  enemy's  battery  on  the  extreme  left,  du- 
persed  its  supporting  infantry,  gained  the  Jalapa  road,  cat  off 
his  retreat  in  that  direction  and  prevented  his  rallying  beyond. 
In  the  storming  of  this  battery,  the  heroic  Shields  received  a 
grape  shot  through  his  lungs.  He  fell  apparently  mortaUj 
wounded;  his  obituary  was  published  in  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  country ;  he  recovered,  however,  and  is  still  in 
life.  The  command  of  his  brigade  devolved  nx>on  Colonel  £.  D. 
Baker,  of  the  4th  Illinois,  from  whose  official  report  we  extract 
the  following : 

'*At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  brigade  was  underarms, 
and  moved  at  an  early  hour  to  turn  the  Cerro  Gordo  and  attack  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  enemy's  position,  on  the  Jalapa  road.  This  was  effected 
over  very  diffieult  ground,  through  thick  ohaparal,  and  under  a  gall- 
ing fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  on  the  heights.    Upon  approaching  the 
main  road  the  enemv  was  found  upon  and  near  it,  with  a  field  battery  of 
six  guns,  supported  by  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry.    WoUst 
forming  for  the  attack,   and   under  a  heavy   fire  fit>m  the  enemy's 
guns,  Brig.  Gen.  Shields,  who  had  gallantly  led  his  command,  fell, 
severelv,    if  not  mortally,    wounded.     I  then   directed    a  company 
to  deploy  as  skirmishers  on  the   right  flank,  and  ordered  a  charge 
upon  the  enemy's  line,  which  was  accomplished  with  spirit  and  sucom^ 
by  those  companies,  which  were  enabled  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  \fp 
make  the  advance.    They  were  promptly  and  gallantly  supoorted  by  the 
remainder  of  the  4th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  under  Major  Harris. 
The  3d  regiment  under  Col.  Forman,and  the  New  York  rM^ment,  under 
Col  Burnett,  being  ordered  by  me  to  move  to  the  right  ana  left  upon  the 
enemy,  the  rout  became  complete  at  that  point,  and  the  enemy  fled  in 
great  confusion,  leaving  his  guns  and  baggage,,  a  large  amount  of  specie, 
provisions  and  camp  equippage  in  our  hands.    Portions  of  the  3d  and 
4th  Illinois  volunteers  and  several  companies  of  the  New  York  regi- 
ment, all  under  the  immediate  command  of  Qen.  Twiggs,  pursued  the 
enemy  on  the  Jalapa  road  as  far  as  £ncerro,  when  they  were  passed  by 
the  dragoons  and  halted  for  the  nighf  * 

Col.  Baker  further  expressed  his  obligations  to  Cols.  Forman 
and  Burnett,  and  to  Major  Harris  for  the  coolness,  promptitude 
and  gallantly  with  which  they  carried  into  execution  the  several 
dispositions  of  their  commands ;  also  to  his  regimental  staff  (the 
4th),  Capt.  Post,  A.  C.  S.,  and  Adjutant  Fondey ;  and  to  the  staff 
of  the  brigade,  Lieuts.  K.  P.  Hammond,  3d  artillery  A.  A.  A^  and 

*Col.  Forman  savs  that  **  Baker's  report  in  the  main  it  correct,  except  that  tlM  re^i* 
menu  fought  under  their  own  oommandert— we  knew  what  we  had  to  do  and  did  Utr 
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G*  T.  M.  Davis.  A.  D.  C,  for  tbeir  assistance  and  their  prompt- 
fififis  in  tiie  disQliarge  of  their  duties.  / 

His  loss  was:  4th  regiment,  6  officers,  (2  being  killed — Lieuts. 
Mmphy  and  Cowordiu),  and  42  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
Tates ;  3d,  1  officer  and  15  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates ; 
the  New  York  regiment,  1  officer  and  5  privates — total  of  70  in 
the  brigade.  The  loss  of  our  army  was  417 — killed,  64,  and 
WiOunded,  353.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not 
known ;  bat  we  took  3,000  prisoners,  5,000  stands  of  arms  and  43 
pieoes  of  artillery. 

Gen.  Twiggs  in  his  report  speaks  in  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  Illinois  regiments,  both  in  the  storming 
of  Santa  Anna's  battery  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  tiying  enemy, 
under  his  immediate  command.  The  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  as  it 
was  one  of  unsurpassed  difficulty,  proved  also  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  important  in  the  war.  Its  results  were  to  lay  oi>en  the 
road  to  the  capital,  and  place  the  empire  of  Mexico  under  the  feet 
of  the  conqueror.  The  gallant  troops  of  Illinois  shared  to  no  in- 
considerable extent  in  the  dangers,  toils  and  hardships,  as  their 
large  ratio  of  losses  attests  ;  and  their  heroic  deeds  have  reflected 
imperishable  honor  and  glory  upon  our  State. 

The  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  the  last  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
in  which  any  Illinois  troops  participated.  At  Jalapa,  the  year's 
time  Tor  which  they  had  been  enlisted  having  nearly  expired,  and 
it  being  ascertain^  that  the  3d  and  4th  regiments  would  not  re- 
enlist.  Gen.  Scott  disbanded  them ;  the  campaign  on  the  Rio 
Grande  having  been  virtually  ended  by  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
the  1st  and  2d  regiments  were  disbanded  at  Comargo,  and  all  our 
troops  of  the  first  four  Illinois  regiments  returned  home  about  the 
same  time,  Lieut.  CoL  Moore  with  companies  B,G  and  K,  of  the  4th, 
reaching  Springfield  June  4th,  and  300  men  of  the  1st  arriving  at 
8t  Louis  May  31st,  1847.  The  latter  brought  home  the  remains 
of  their  beloved  colonel,  Hardin  ;  and  the  people  of  Morgan  county 
invited  the  entire  regiment  to  accompany  them  to  their  final  rest- 
ing place  at  Jacksonville.  The  funeral  (July  12th,)  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  imposing  ever  held  in  the  State.* 

The  soldiers  generally  on  their  return  home  were  received  with 
marks  of  aflTection,  and  tendered,  as  they  well  deserved,  the  enthu- 
siastic  welcomes  of  the  people.  Public  dinners,  complimentary 
toasts,  flattering  addresses  and  fulsome  speeches  were  profusely 
showered  upon  them ;  the  newspa])er  press  vied  with  the  orators  of 
the  |)eriod  in  praises  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  volunteer  soldiery, 
while,  as  aspirants  for  office,  all  mere  civilians  had  to  stand  aside 
and  leave  the  track  for  the  proud  patrons  of  Mars,  or  be  crushed 
in  the  result.  Mere  civil  accomplishments  or  services  will  ever  as 
nothing  be  in  the  average  popular  mind  compared  with  the  deeds 
heralded  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  The 
Mexican  war  was  such  a  wonderful  lever  to  office  and  political  pre- 
ferment that  some  envious  Whigs,  whose  party  had  opposed  it. 
took  early  occasion,  it  was  said,  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  next  war,  whatever  it  might  be  for ! 

*Col.  Forman  broucht  home  and  presented  to  the  States  6- pound  ^n,  now  In  the 
anenal  at  Sprinirfleld ,  as  a  trophy  from  the  Mexican  iMttery  in  the  battle  of  Cerro 
OordOfSUtioned  near  Santa  Anna's  headquarters,  which  was  taken  by  the  Ulinois  troopa 
shortly  after  the  fail  of  Gen.  Shields. 
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au8  were  the  first  to  organize  a  lodge  of  the  Masonic  order  at  the 
remote  post  of  Santa  Fe. 

6/^  Regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers.  We  have  noted  the  fact 
that  when  in  April  a  new  call  upon  Illinois  for  ten  companies  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  was  made,  that  in  less  than  two  weeks 
time  10  offered,  and  still  more  continued  to  offer,  not  knowing  that 
tbe  5th  regiment  was  full.  Much  disappointment  was  felt  at  their 
rejection ;  but  their  hope  was  speedily  revived.  Under  date  of 
May  20th,  the  secretary  of  war  wrote  to  Gov.  French :  "  Yielding 
to  tbe  earnest  solicitations  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  your  State, 
the  President  has  instructed  me  to  request  that  your  excellency 
lYill  cause  to  be  raised  and  rendezvoused  at  Alton  another  regi- 
ment of  volunteer  infantry.''  The  enlistments  were  to  be  for  the 
same  period  and  have  the  same  organization  as  those  of  the  5th 
regiment,  but  its  destination  w  as  Vera  Cruz. 

The  organization  of  the  surplus  companies  had  been  held  intact 
until  tbe  President's  ple^asure  in  the  premises  could  be  ascertained 
Accordingly,  when  the  requisition  came  to  hand.  Gov.  Frencb,  on 
tbe  very  same  day  (May  29),  notified  the  expectant  companies  of 
their  acceptance ;  ordered  them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  be 
mustered  in,  and  the  war  department,  two  days  later,  that  the 
companies  were  all  organized  and  ready  to  march. 

The  following  are  the  comiianies  of  the  6th  regiment: 

Company  A,  of  Madison  county,  Franklin  Niles,  captain 
Company  B,  Madison  county,  Edward  W.  DiU,  captain. 
Company  0,  Fayette  county,  Harvey  Lee,  jr.,  captain. 
Company  D,  Greeue  county,  John  Bristow,  captain. 
Company  £,  Macoupiu  county,  Burrell  Tetrick,  captain. 
Company  F,  Cook  county,  James  li.  Hugunin,  captain. 
Company  G,  Boone  county,  William  Shepherd,  captain. 
Company  H\  Will  and  Iroquois  counties,  G.  Jenkins,  captain. 
Company  I,  Jefferson  county,  James  Bowman,  captain. 
Company  K,  Jo  Daviess  county,  C.  L.  Wright,  captain. 

Company  A,  Captain  Niles,  was  ordered  into  the  5th  regiment, 
and  Capt.  Collins'  company  from  Jo  Daviess,  took  its  place  in  the 
6th.» 

For  colonel  of  the  6th  regiment,  Capt.  Collins,  of  Jo  Daviess,  "was 
elected,  receiving  472  votes,  to  Capt.  Wright  of  thesame  county  334; 
lieutenant-colonel,  Capt.  Dicks  of  Jefferson,  received  448,  to  Lieut. 
Omlveny  of  Monroe,  379 ;  for  major,  Lieut.  Livington,  of  Jeft'er- 
sou,  received  340;  Capt.  Shepherd,  of  Boone,  220;  Capt.  Lee,  of 
Fayette,  142,  and  II.  Hunter,  102.  Lieut.  Fitch,  of  Greene,  was 
appointed  adjutant,  W.  G.  Tfiylor  quartermaster,  and  J.  B.  Hines 
sergeant-major.  At  New  Orleans  tbe  0th  regiment  was  divided, 
the  first  battalion,  companies  A,  D,  E,  F,  H,  being  sent  to  Vera 
Cruz  under  tbe  Col.  Collins,  and  the  2d  in  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Hicks,  to  Tampico.  Tbe  division  caused  no  little  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  men.  Tbe  2d  battalion  saw  no  service  other  than 
garrison  duty.  The  Ist  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  August  31st,  and 
after  remaining  in  camp  Bergara  awhile,  was  ordered  out  on  the 
national  road  and  stationed  at  the  San  Juan  Bridge.  Here  a  skir- 
mish with  guerrillas  was  had,  in  which  one  private  was  killed  and 

*  Note.— Captains  David  C.  Herry.  James  Burns.  Ed.  E.  Harney  and  John  Ewln^ 
also  served  in  this  reiriment.  The  Koster  in  tbe  Adjutant-General's  Office,  iogivinjBr 
the  regiments  which  served  in  the  Mexican  War  is  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate.  It 
fives  the  5th  regiment  as  the  Ist.  We  have  collated  our  facts  from  the  press  of  the 
period. 
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two  wounded.  Col.  Collins  was  very  sick  nearly  all  the  time;  in- 
deed, more  than  the  usual  amount  of  sickness  attended  the  whole 
regiment.  Beports  were  current  in  the  press  that  one-fifth  of  its 
force,  in  five  months  after  leaving  camp  at  Alton,  found  a  grave 
in  Mexico,  not  from  the  foe,  but  by  sickness.  The  1st  battalion 
lost  7  out  of  its  20  officers ;  and  the  battalion  at  Tampico,  while 
it  sufiered  as  greatly  in  men,  lost  but  one  officer. 

Under  date  of  June  30,  1847,  the  Hon.  E.  W.  Young,  commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  wrote  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  consented  to  accept  two  more  companies  of  cav- 
alry from  Illinois,  which  had  been  raised.  Capt  William  Pren- 
tice's to  rendezvous  as  Gov.  French  direct,  and  Capt.  W.  B.  Stapp's 
of  Warren  county,  to  rendezvous  at  Quincy,  on  horseback,  and 
proceed  thence  to  St.  Louis  by  steamboat.* 

Tlie  destination  of  these  cavalry  companies  was  Vera  Crnz,  to 
operate  against  the  enemy's  guerrilla  parties,  and  keep  open  the 
roads  from  the  gulf  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Captain  Lawler  of 
Shawneetown,  also  raised  a  cavalry  company;  and  to  show  the 
trouble43omeness  of  this  arm  of  the  ser\ice,  we  will  state  that, 
owing  to  delays  on  the  river — near  2  weeks  being  occupied  in  going 
to  Baton  Eouge — ^he  was  compelled  at  that  point  to  land,  rest 
and  recruit  his  exhausted  horses. 

After  his  return,  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  in  pursuance  of  his  reqaest, 
was  authorized  to  raise  a  battalion  of  five  companies  from  the 
veteran  volunteers,  recently  returned.  The  battalion  was  not 
raised ;  the  fall  of  the  City  of  Mexico  speedily  followed,  virtually 
ending  the  war,  although  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  not 
made  till  February  2, 1848. 

*  See  Illinois  State  Register,  July  8, 1847.  Joslah  Little  also  raited  «  cavalry  ooopur 
He  was  oommiasiooed  Sept.  U,  18«. 


Chapter  XLIV. 

NSTITUnONAL  COKTEfrriON  OF  1847,  AND    SOME 
THING  OF  THE  OEGANIO  LAW  FRAMED  BY  IT. 


yter  the  violent  political  straggle  of  1824  concerning  the  admis- 
n  of  slAvezy  into  the  State,  the  question  of  calling  a  convention 
levise  or  amend  the  first  constitution  was  not  again  revived  for 
leiiod  of  18  years.  At  this  time  such  was  the  hight  of  partisan 
iling  aroused  against  the  supreme  court  in  deciding  the  McCler- 
ndr-Field  case  against  the  wishes  of  the  dominant  party,  and 
D  nnneoessary  apprehension  that  the  Galena  alien  case  would 
10  be  dedded  against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  democracy, 
rolnng  a  possible  loss  of  its  political  supremacy  in  the  State, 
It  the  legislature,  at  its  session  of  1840-1,  passed  a  resolution 
sommending  to  the  electors  at  the  general  election  of  1842  to 
te  for  or  against  the  calling  of  a  constitutionsd  convention.  But 
the  meantime  the  judiciary  was  reorganized  by  the  addition  of 
e  judges  to  the  supreme  court,  all  democrats,  to  overbalance 
[whig  judges.  The  democracy  having  by  this  act  secured  their 
itical  supremacy  in  every  branch  of  the  government^  had  no 
ther  use  for  a  convention  to  remodel  the  constitution,  and  at 

August  election  the  resolution  failed  to  carry,  though  the  whig 
1y,  against  whom  it  was  originally  aimed,  ardently  supported 

call. 

kdll  the  insufficient  limitations  of  the  old  constitution  became 
re  apparent  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1845  tiie  legislature  again 
ised  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  electors  to  vote  for  or 
Jnst  a  constitutional  convention  at  the  ensuing  general  election 
iLngust,  1846.  The  democratic  press  this  time  urged  the  people 
rote  for  the  call  of  the  convention,  publishing  the  resolution  to 
roted  for  as  a  standing  advertisement  and  part  of  the  regular 
locratic  ticket  ^  but  the  whig  press,  if  not  opposed  to  the  call, 
ming,  perhaps,  that  its  espousal  of  the  question  might  tend  to 
aat  it,  was  totally  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  did  not  once 
Mst  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  imxK>rtance  of  the  measure. 
Dg  tlius  a  democratic  measure,  the  call  prevailed. 
n  the  passage  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
tiou,  the  main  question  over  which  there  was  any  considerable 
test,  was  whetlier  it  should  consist  of  as  many  members  of  the 
n  general  assembly,  apxK>rtioned  upon  the  population  of  1840 
S,183),  or  whether  the  number  should  correspond  to  the  new 
K>rtionment  act  of  that  session,  based  upon  the  census  of  1845 
L125).  The  contest  was  between  the  north  and  south  purta  of 
State:  the  former,  which  had  been  benefited  most  by  the  immi* 
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gration  of  the  preceding  years,  was  in  favor  of  a  representatiot: 
based  upon  the  census  of  1845.    The  constitution  reads:  "Tlit| 
general  assembly  shall,  at  the  next  session,  call  a  convention  ttj 
consist  of  as  many  members  as^there  may  be  in  the  general  assoB-; 
bly."    Mr.  Dougherty,  since  lieutenant  governor,  introduced  a  Ml!] 
fixing  the  number  of  delegates  to  correspond  with  the  nnmberof 
members  of  the  then  two  houses,  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Judd,  of  Cook,  of- 
fered a  substitute  based  upon  the  census  of  1845,  which  finally  pre- 
vailed and  became  a  law. 

A  sj^ecial  election  of  delegates  was  fixed  for  the  3d  Monday  of 
April,  1847,  who  were  to  meet  in  convention  at  Springfield  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June  following.  During  the  canvass  the  ifhig 
press  in  the  strong  democratic  districts  argued  plausibly  and  tmly 
that  for  a  duty  so  important  asthe  framing  of  a  new  organic  law 
for  the  State,  which  was  to  affect  not  only  the  present  but  per- 
haps future  generations,  when  present  political  questions  might 
be  classed  with  the  things  that  were,  the  ablest  talent  of  the  State 
should  be  called  upon,  irrespective  of  party  predelictions ;  bnt  at 
the  same  time  good  care  was  taken  by  them  to  bring  out  and  snp- 
port  none  but  their  own  partisans.  The  democratic  press,  having 
the  utmost  faith  in  the  permanency  and  well-being  of  democratic 
principles,  came  squarely  out  and  urged  its  party  to  rally  as  ODe 
man  and  secure  such  a  majority  in  the  convention  as  would  insoie 
the  infusion  of  pure  democratic  principles  into  the  instnunent 
w^hich  was  to  be  the  guide  for  future  legislation  j  to  attain  which 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  candidates  whose  democracy  wm 
unimpeachable.  The  election  resulted  in  a  return  of  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  whig  delegates  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  two  parties,  although  the  democracy  had  a 
considerable  majority. 

The  democracy  required  the  convention,  as  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations,  Ist,  to  abolish  all  life  offices  or  long  tenures, 
and  to  provide  for  an  elective  judiciary,  from  the  supreme  court 
down;  2d,  to  prohibit  the  legislature  from  ever  again  creating  a 
bank — all  the  financial  evils  which  had  ever  afflicted  the  people 
of  Illinois,  it  was  charged,  had  proceeded  from  the  oppressions  of 
banks ;  3d,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  borrow  monej) 
which  had  been  another  great  source  of  calamity  to  the  people. 
This  power  should  be  so  limited  as  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
I)ledging  the  credit  and  faith  of  the  State  in  all  cases  except,  per- 
haps, in  great  emergencies,  as  of  threatened  danger  from  invasion, 
and  then  only  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State  government.  If 
such  a  provision  had  been  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  1818  the 
financial  embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  reckless  internal  im- 
provement system  of  the  State  would  not  have  oppressed  the  peo- 
ple.   It  required,  4th,  a  veto  power  to  the  governor  equal  to  that 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States.    The  veto  power,  notwith- 
standing  the  terrible  ordeal  of  it«  denunciation,  had  been  a  favo- 
rite democratic  measure  ever  since  Jackson  had  saved  the  coun- 
try, as  it  was  supposed,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  the  re-charter  of 
the  U.  S.  Bank.    Of  course  the  democracy  were  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  qualifications  of  an  alien  elector. 

The  whigs  wanted,  1st,  a  longer  residence  than  6  months  before 
any  man  should  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and 
that  no  alien  should  be  entitled  to  that  sacred  privilege  of  aa 
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American  citizen  until  he  was  first  naturalized ;  2d,  to  take  from 
the  legislature  the  power  of  electing  or  appointing  officers  for  the 
people,  particularly  as  it  regarded  the  members  of  that  body,  and 
thereby  prevent  that  bargaining  and  corruption  which  grew  up  in 
the  general  assembly,  and  to  prevent  that  body  from  exercising 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  government,  executive  as  well  as  legisla- 
tive ;  3d,  to  limit  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  general 
assembly',  and  to  fix  the  age  at  which  men  should  be  eligible  to 
seats  in  that  body,  and  thus  prevent  the  many  mischiefs  growing 
oat  of  legislation  by  young  men  whose  minds  were  immature;  4tli, 
to  fix  the  ages  at  which  men  might  hold  the  office  of  judge,  and  at 
which  judges  should  retire  from  the  bench  ;  5th,  to  prevent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  two-thirds  which  constituted  a  quorum  in  the  legisla- 
ture from  finally  passing  a  bill. 

There  were  also  many  provisions  mooted  by  the  press  and  people, 
ux)on  which  there  was  no  ))olitical  or  party  division.  The  most 
important  and  generally  demanded  were  retrenchment  and 
economy  ;  to  disconnect  the  supreme  judges  from  legislative  duty 
as  a  council  of  revision ;  to  abolish  eligibility  to  several  offices 
at  the  same  time ;  to  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  con- 
tracting debts  and  imposing  taxes ;  to  organize  a  more  efficient 
tribunal  for  the  management  and  control  of  county  affairs  than 
the  county  commissioner's  court;  to  limit  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment so  as  to  secure  the  people  against  oppression  by  those  in 
authority,  (in  view  of  what  was  done  during  the  hard  times  of 
1842,  when  the  officials  of  the  executive  department  required  that 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  should  be  paid  for  taxes,  while  there 
was  nothing  but  depreciated  bank  rags  in  the  country,  the  State 
having  made  the  issues  of  the  State  bank  receivable  for  taxes) ; 
to  provide  against  successive  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  governor  without  specifying  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  to  be  transacted ;  to  fix  the  pay  of  members, 
and  to  devise  some  way  to  prevent  an  accidental  majority  from 
continuing  or  adjourning  sessions  for  the  sake  of  compensation. 

Among  the  democratic  delegates  there  was  not  entire  unanimity 
upon  the  bank  question.  The  following  is  one  of  the  bolts 
launched  at  the  recussants  by  the  press  of  that  party : 

•'These  bank-democrats  occupy  rather  paradoxical  ground.  They 
assert  that  banks  are  pernicious,  dangerous  and  anti-republican,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  bank  paper  of  other  States  naturally  circulates  amon^ 
jMy  it  is  our  true  policy  to  establish  these  engines  of  evil  as  a  measure  of 
self-defense.  They  admit  that  we  are  injured  by  the  paper  of  other 
States,  and  they  propose  to  mitigate  the  injury  by  producing  it  them- 
selves— if  any  mischief  is  to  be  aone,  the  citizens  of  the  Stale  ought  to 
have  the  privilege  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  doing  it  If  other  States 
choose  to  Injure  us,  we  ought  to  seek  redress  by  injuring  ourselves.''* 

The  convention  met  on  the  7th  of  June,  1847,  and  concluded  its 
labors  on  the  31st  of  August  following.  When  its  work  first 
came  before  the  people  (for  unlike  the  constitution  of  1818,  this 
was  to  be  passed  upon  by  them),  nobody  seemed  entirely  satisfied 
with  it,  yet  all  concurred  that  the  new  was  preferable  to  the  old 
constitution.  Judging  it  from  the  partisan  stand-point  of  that 
day,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  the  greater  success  in  grafting 
it  with  their  peculiar  views  was  with  the  whigs.    The  old  allowed 
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aliens  and  citizens  alike  to  vote  after  a  residence  of  6  months,  to 
maintain  wbich  feature  when  supposed  to  be  in  danger  in  1840| 
the  democracy  waged  a  tierce  warfare  against  the  supreme  courL 
resulting  in  a  partisan  reorganization.  Yet  the  very  thing  feared 
from  that  court  was  now  embodied  in  the  constitution;  every 
elector  must  first  be  a  citizen,  and  second  have  a  residence  of  one 
year  in  the  State.  The  elective  principle  by  the  people  was  ex- 
tended to  the  filling  of  every  office,  a  thoroughly  democratic  pro- 
vision, and  the  only  one  which  ought  ever  to  obtain  under  any 
republican  government.  Yet  the  democracy,  for  obvious  party 
reasons,  desired  to  confine  this  to  the  life  offices — ^the  supreme 
judges — leaving  the  great  bulk  of  the  offices  to  be  doled  out,  if 
not  bargained,  as  before  by  the  legislature,  and  thus  fasten  their  in- 
cumbents upon  every  county-  in  the  State,  regardless  of  local  polit- 
ical majorities.  For  like  party  reasons  the  whigs  desired  to  de- 
prive the  dominant  party  of  the  power  to  elect  this  great  crowd 
of  officers — judges  and  clerks,  both  circuit  and  county — to  the 
legislature,  but  favored  life  officers  for  the  supreme  bench.  lu 
this  particular,  fortunately  for  the  State,  the  partisan  cravings 
of  both,  to  a  certain  extent,  were  defeated,  yet  the  deprivation  of 
the  power  to  elect  all  the  host  of  the  former  by  the  legislature  was 
a  greater  loss  to  the  democracy  than  the  latter  was  to  the 
whigs.  This  took  from  the  legislature  a  fertile  source  of  patron- 
age by  depriving  it  of  the  choice  of  some  200  county  officers  from 
time  to  time,  who  by  their  intimate  relations  to  the  people  are  in  the 
situation  to  exercise  a  most  potent  i)olitical  infiuence.  During 
the  pendency  af  the  constitution  before  the  people,  the  provision 
relating  to  3  county  judges,  called  the  "  puppy  courts"  was  made 
to  do  peculiar  service  against  it.  Upon  the  subject  of  banks,  too, 
the  democracy  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  manner  defeated. 
The  democratic  convention  of  February,  1846,  the  largest  ever 
assembled  in  the  State,  had  declared  that  the  creation  of  any  new 
banks,  either  State  or  other  banking  institution  whatever,  should 
be  frowned  upon  by  the  party ;  and  throughout  the  sitting  of  the 
convention  the  press  of  that  party  was  strenuous  in  it«  opposition 
to  banks  of  any  kind.  Yet  banks,  other  than  State  banks,  were 
not  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  though  a  general  banking 
law  was  required  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

We  note  but  a  few  features  wherein  the  constitution  of  1848  dif- 
fered from  that  of  1818.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  of  experience 
taught  by  the  State  internal  improvement  system,  whose  enor- 
mous debt  was  then  pressing  heavily  upon  the  people,  no  debt  was 
allowed  to  be  contracted  by  the  legislature  exceeding  $50,000,  and 
that  only  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failures  in  revenue  :  nor  was 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  be  extended  to  any  individual,  associa- 
tion or  cori)oration.  Article  14,  separately  submitted,  pro\ided 
for  the  yearly  collection  of  a  tax  of  2  mills  upon  the  dollar,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  taxes,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  paid 
out  in  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  other  than  the  canal 
and  school  indebtedness,  pro  rata  to  such  holders  as  might  pre- 
sent their  evidences.  Tnis  was  a  noble  self-subjection  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  tax  for  an  indefinite  time  at  that  dark  period  of  public 
and  private  embarrassment,  for  which  we  ought  to  profoundly 
honor  them. 
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Begarding  tax  titles,  the  law  of  1839  was  one  of  peculiar  hard- 
ship,  rendering  their  defeasance  most  difficult  by  throwing  the 
imus  prohandi  as  to  any  irregularity  in  the  manner  of  acquiring 
them  ux>on  the  real  owners  of  the  land.  A  deed  was  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  land  was  subject  to  taxation ;  that  the  taxes 
were  unpaid;  that  the  lands  were  unredeemed;  that  it  had  been 
legally  advertized ;  that  it  was  sold  for  taxes ;  that  the  grantee 
was  the  purchaser ;  and  that  the  sale  was  conducted  in  the  man- 
ner required  by  law.*  It  was  possible  for  a  man  to  lose  the  title 
to  his  land,  although  residing  on  it  and  having  paid  his  taxes.  All 
this  was  radically  changed  by  section  4,  article  9  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, introduced  by  Judge  Lockwood,  the  requirements  of 
which  the  courts  have  construed  strictly,  and  it  may  well  be  infer- 
red that  since  then  not  many  tax  titles  have  stood  this  ordeal  of 
the  organic  law. 

The  legislature  was  required  to  encourage  internal  improve- 
ments by  passing  liberal  general  laws  of  incorporation  and  for 
other  corporate  purposes ;  special  acts  for  which  were  not  to  be 
granted  unless  the  objects  could  not  be  attained  under  the  former. 
It  seems  that  in  the  legislatures  since  scarcely  any  corporate  ob- 
jects could  be  attained  under  general  laws,  for  throughout  the 
sway  of  the  constitution  of  1848,  were  not  only  no  general  incor- 
X)oration  laws  of  any  degree  of  perfection  passed,  but  from  ses- 
sion to  session  were  granted^  with  most  lavish  hand,  private  and 
sxiecial  acts  of  incorporation  for  every  conceivable  purpose, 
passed  in  packages  of  hundreds  at  a  time,  making  huge  tomes, 
whose  contents  and  provisions  were  equally  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  honorable  members  whose  names  stand  re- 
cordeil  in  favor  of  their  enactment.  This  si)ecies  of  legislation^ 
in  many  cases,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  results^ 
as  the  people  to  their  cost  can  testify. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  were  made  ineligi- 
ble to  any  other  office  of  profit  or  public  trust  in  this  State  or  the 
United  States  during  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected,  and 
for  one  year  thereafter.  This  clause,  as  it  reads,  has  been  repeat- 
edly violated  by  the  election  of  judges  to  congress ;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  body  has  held  that  it  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  its  members,  and  that  State  laws  or  constitutions  in  such 
eases  are  of  no  binding  force,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  gentlemen 
thus  elected  had  sworn  upon  their  installation  as  judges  to  observe 
the  constitution  of  Illinois  in  all  its  pi*ovisions,  without  any  reser- 
vation as  to  the  clause  in  question,  or  they  could  not  have  taken 
their  seats  upon  the  bench. 

In  the  legislature  bills  were  to  be  read  on  three  different  days 
before  becoming  laws,  and  on  final  passage  the  ayes  and  noes  were 
to  be  recorded.  This  well  intended  provision  was  most  shamefully 
violated  in  actual  practice  in  after  years  by  a  reading  of  the  title  of 
a  bill  only,  and  by  the  so-called  *' omnibus ''system,  by  which  hun- 
dreds of  bills — many  providing  for  private  jobs  and  corrupt 
schemes — were  passed  at  once,  few  of  the  members  knowing  their 
contents.t  The  reading  of  bills  the  first  and  second  time  by  their 
title  only  gave  rise  to  the  reprehensible  practice  of  introducing 
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fit  seems  that  the  Hod.  J.  Y. Scammon,  of  Cook^ first  suggested  the  passage  of  bills  bj 
the  package. 
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and  passing  along  in  their  order  what  was  known  as  ^^skeleton 
bills" — ^bills  with  simply  a  head,  but  no  body,  the  latter  being  af* 
terward  supplied.* 

But  the  chief  feature  of  the  constitution  of  1848  was  its  rigid 
economy.  The  salary  of  the  governor  was  fixed  at  $1,500 :  su- 
preme judges — ^three,  made  elective — $1,200  each;  circuit  judges. 
$1,000  each;  apditorof  public  accounts,  $1,000;  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  State,  each,  $800;  the  compensation  of  members 
of  the  general  assemblv  was  fixed  at  $2  per  day  for  the  first  42 
days'  attendance,  and  $1  a  day  thereafter.  It  was  a  hard  times' 
instrument.  Ketrenchment  in  everything,  as  inaugurated  by  Gov. 
Ford  and  then  with  severity  being  carried  out  by  Gov.  J^nch, 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  But  in  this  particular  the  constitution 
rather  overdid  the  thing.  The  true  medium  between  paying  om 
elective  servants  ajust  compensation  and  allowing  our  represent 
atives  the  exercise  of  a  soun^  discretion  in  all  the  transactions  of 
public  business,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bind  them  down  so 
that  they  may  work  no  mischief  or  injury  to  those  who  choose  and 
delegate  them,  is,  perhaps,  difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  one  of  the 
problems  connected  with  a  representative  form  of  government. 

In  evidencing  the  severe  economy  of  the  new  organic  act,  we 
will  mention  that  the  amount  of  warrants  drawn  upon  the  treas- 
urer on  account  of  the  general  assembly  for  the  session  of  1845 
was  over  $55,000  ;  and  that  the  total  amount  of  mileage  andjp^ 
diem  compensation  paid  to  the  members  and  officers  of  the  two 
houses  for  the  first  session  under  the  new  regime  in  1849,  was  not 
quite  $15,000,  a  material  reduction — exceeding  300  per  centum. 
But  in  this  connection,  to  show  that  we  are  a  progressive  people^ 
and  at  the  saivie  time  indicate  the  proficiency  which  our  Solous 
have  attained  in  the  "ways  that  are  dark'',  we  will  give  the  total 
amount  of  legislative  expenditures  for  the  same  purposes  on  ac- 
count of  the  last  session,  that  of  1869,  under  the  same  economical 
constitution,  which  were  $206,181,  exclusive  of  printing,  paper 
and  binding,  making  nearly  $75,000  more.  The  four  items  of  news- 
papers, stationery,  postage  and  pocket-knives  alone  amounted  to 
$54,322.t 

The  salary  of  the  governor,  it  was  provided,  was  "not  to  be  in- 
creased or  diminished ;"  and  by  way  of  emphasis  in  fixing  the  com- 
pensation of  the  other  officers  which  we  have  enumerated,  the 
words  "and  no  more"  were  added.  Yet  by  indirection,  under  pre- 
tense of  paying  a  gardener  to  take  charge  of  the  grounds  surround- 
ing the  executive  mansion,  we  find  in  1861  $2,500  was  appropriated 
to  be  expended  or  not  by  the  governor,  as  he  pleased,  being  in- 
tended as  an  increase  of  his  salary.  Afterwai^s  this  unlawful 
gift  was  annually  increased  to  $4,500.  Indeed,  the  auditor's  office 
shows  that  the  incumbents  of  the  executive  office  have  received, 
from  December,  1860,  to  December,  1872,  twelve  years,  $66,000,  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled.  All  the  State  offices  became  im- 
mensely profitable  in  fees — running  the  emoluments  of  their  in- 
cumbents into  thousands  of  dollars,  instead  of  the  hundreds  fixed 
by  the  constitution.  The  compensation  of  the  supreme  judges 
was  evasively  increased  to  $4,000,  by  allowing  them  each  a  chief 

*See  debute  in  senate,  Feb.,  1857. 
tConveatioQ  Journal  1870.  p.  218 
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clerk  at  $1,600  and  $1,200  for  an  assistant  (neither  of  which  they 
employed),  instead  of  $1,200,  their  constitutional  salary ;  and  to 
the  circuit  judges,  in  defiance  of  the  words  $1,000  "  and  no  more," 
were  yearly  given  an  additional  $1,000  each,  for  revisions  and  sug- 
gestions of  changes  in  the  laws,  a  labor  which  they  were  not  ex- 
pected to,  and  did  not,  perfonn ;  besides  which  a  docket  fee  of  $1 
for  each  suit  brought  was  wrung  out  of  litigants,  also  for  their 
benefit.  But  the  abuses  which  crept  into  the  legislative  depart- 
ment were  still  grosser  and  more  alarming.  The  per  diem  com- 
pensation of  members,  which  for  the  session  of  1861,  for  instance, 
Wionnted  to  $8,800,  was  supplemented  by  postage  $8,892,  news- 
papers $1.1812,  pencils  $2,664,  few  of  which  items  were  actually 
received,  out  the  money  taken  in  place  of  them,  on  "commutation'' 
as  it  was  called  with  State  officers,  and  thus  by  indirection  they 
got  $8  per  day  each,  instead  of  $2  "and  no  more."  The  practice 
was  subsequently  increased  by  various  subterfuges  of  rent  for  com- 
mittee rooms  never  used  nor  x^aid  for,  &c.,  to  sometimes  amount  to 
more  than  $20  a  day  for  each  member.  Ten  cents  a  mile  was 
allowed  to  each  as  necessary-  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
seat  of  government.  While  it  would  be  difficult  to  travel  more 
than  2iM)  miles  from  any  point  in  the  State  to  the  capital,  the  jour- 
nals show  honorable  members  to  have  charged  and  received  pay  for 
1,200  miles  goingand  coming.  Thus  did  our  public  servants  debauch 
themselves,  one  department  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  it« 
abuses,  the  constitution  of  1848  was,  in  many  particulars,  a  great 
improvement  upon  that  of  1818. 

That  the  whigs  had  succeeded  more  than  the  democrats  in 
stamping  that  instrument  with  their  principles,  soon  had  its  influ- 
ence. The  whig  press  advocated  its  adoption  constantly  and  ur- 
gently, while  the  democratic  press,  where  it  did  not  oppose,  waa 
lukewarm  in  its  advocacy,  yet  candor  compelled  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  elective  principle  as  applied  to  every  important 
office  was  a  thoroughly  democratic  idea,  which  covered  a  multitude 
of  bad  provisions ;  that  on  the  whole,  the  new  was  preferable  to 
the  old,  and  it  justly  regretted  the  "  abrogation  of  the  provision 
permitting  foreigners  to  a  participation  in  the  right  of  suffrage 
after  a  residence  of  6  months,  the  same  as  the  most  unlettered  na- 
tive," predicting  that  that  would  prove  pernicious  by  diverting 
emigration  from  the  State.  No  evil  had  resulted,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  never  will,  from  admitting  foreigners  to  this  privilege.  It 
is  a  most  foolish  proscription.  The  provision  limiting  the  power 
of  the  State  to  borrow  money,  and  prohibiting  the  credit  and  faith 
of  the  State  in  aid  of  any  individual  or  corporation,  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent one. 

The  people  had  ample  time  to  consider  its  provisions,  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  see  its  great  sui)eriority  over  the  old  organic  law. 
For  the  points  of  party  significance  in  it,  which  at  best  might  prove 
but  transitory,  they  could  not  aiibrd  to  throw  away  the  many  safe 
and  excellent  limitations  for  their  protection  against  the  chances 
of  a  wild,  reckless  and  extravagant  legislature  to  involve  them  in 
miu. 

The  black  clause — prohibiting  negro  immigration — met  with 
considerable  opposition  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly in  Cook  county,  which  voted  two  to  one  against  it ;  but  the 
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greatest  general  opposition  was  to  the  2  mill  tax.  The  following 
is  the  vote  ux>on  the  constitution  and  the  separate  articles : 

For  the  constitution  proper,  59,887 ;  against  it,  15,859. 

For  article  XIY — ^negro  clause,  49,066  ;  against  it,  20,884. 

For  article  XY— 2  mill  tax,  41,017 ;  against  it,  30,586. 

The  vote  for  ratification  or  rejection  was  taken  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  March,  1848 ;  and  the  new  constitution  went  into  operation 
on  the  first  of  April  following.  The  election  of  governor  was  anti- 
cipated two  years,  and  accoi^ingly  the  first  general  election  under 
it  took  place  in  November,  1848.  The  commencement  of  the  regu- 
lar legislative  sessions  was  deferred  from  December  to  January, 
the  first  convening  at  that  time  in  1849. 


Chapts&XLY. 

ift-1852— ADMUflSTBATION  OP    GOVEBNOB  FBENCH. 

9e$  and  Character  of  the  OubemaUnial  Candidatee — Funding 
if  ihe  State  Debt^-Befuaal  of  the  People  to  give  the  Legislature 
Control  of  the  2  MiU  Tax — TotDnship  Organization — Somestead 
Exemption — 2%«  Bloody  leland  Dike  and  a  Speck  of  War — 
State  PoUcg  regarding  Bailroads, 


The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  184d,  to  nominate  candi- 
itos  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  met  at  Springfield  on 
le  10th  of  February.  There  was  no  lack  of  aspirants  for  either 
f  these  positions.  In  connection  with  the  first  we  will  name  six 
1  the  order  of  their  supiK>sed  strength,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
OQvention :  Lyman  Trumbull,  John  Calhoun,  (he  of  subsequent 
^oompton  Constitution  notoriety),  Augustus  C.  French,  Walter 
^  Scates,  Bichard  M.  Young,  and  A.  W.  Cavarly,  an  array  of 
^  able  and  prominent  names.  The  contest  was  supposed  to  lie 
^ween  the  first  two  mentioned,  but  the  balloting  gave  a  differ- 
Qt  exhibit  After  sundry  e£forte  by  their  friends,  it  was  found 
^neither  could  be  nominated,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  both 
^es  went  over  to  the  supx>ort  of  another.  Trumbull  received 
^  liighest  number  on  the  first  ballot,  it  is  true,  but  French,  as 
^  Ooming  man,  was  already  next,  and  on  the  2d  ballot  advanced 
Qie  front.  On  the  4th  ballot  all  the  names  except  those  of 
^lich,  Calhoun  and  Trumbull  being  withdrawn,  the  friends 
Calhoun,  fearing  the  ultimate  success  of  Trumbull,  also  with- 
-W  his  name.  The  friends  of  Trumbull  saw  in  this  move 
dr  ine\itable  defeat,  and  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  they 
o  withdrew  the  name  of  the  latter.  French  was  there- 
in proclaimed  the  nominee  of  the  convention  for  governor, 
idst  a  great  tumult  of  shouting  and  exultation.  Owing  to  the 
ny  able  and  determined  democratic  aspirants,  and  the  strong 
Eushment  of  their  respective  friends,  the  whigs  had  indulged 
lope  that  the  convention  would  break  up  in  disorder,  but  in 
s  they  were  disappointed.  Trumbull's  effort  in  1845  to  defeat 
\  canal  had  been  revived  against  him  and  industriously  circu- 
Bd  by  Gk>v.  Ford  and  others,  as  being  still  his  position,  which 
ibtless  proved  his  discomfiture. 

?ov  lieutenant-governor,  the  names  of  J.  B.  Wells,  Lewis  Boss, 
ilUam  McMurtry,  Newton  Cloud,  J.  B.  Hamilton  and  W.  W. 
ompson,  were  presented  for  nomination.  On  the  4th  ballot  all 
)  names  except  the  first  two  mentioned,  were  withdrawn,  when 
i  voting  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Wells,  who  received  132  to 
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Boss  95  ballots.  The  resolutious  adopted  strongly  condemned  the 
resuscitation  of  the  old  State  banks,  and  declared  against  any  more 
of  any  kind  in  this  State.* 

The  whigs,  who  were  in  a  hopeless  minority,  seemed  averse  for 
a  time  to  holding  a  State  convention.  Their  press  discussed  the 
idea  of  some  suitable  candidate  running  by  general  consent  with- 
out nomination.  Names  to  this  end  were  proposed,  of  which  we 
may  mention  that  of  James  Davis  of  Bond.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  the  Whig  State  Central  Committee  should  make  the  ticket. 
Finally,  on  the  8th  of  June,  a  convention  was  held  at  Peoria,  over 
which  Major  Eichard  CuUom,  of  Tazewell,  presided,  which  nomi- 
nated Thomas  M.  Kilpatrick,  of  Scott,  for  governor,  and  Gen. 
Nathaniel  G.  Wilcox,  of  Schuyler,  for  lieutenant-govemor.t 

Kilpatrick  was  born  in  Crawford  county,  Penn.,  in  1807.  His 
early  education  consisted  solelj'  in  instruction  from  his  mother. 
He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  16,  became  a  mechanic,  married 
in  1828,  and  removed  to  Illinois  in  1834.  In  1840  he  beat  Mur- 
ray McConnel  for  the  State  senate.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  where  he  was  greatly  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  that  period.  He  was  a  man 
of  easy  manners,  pleasant  address,  stiong,  practical  sense,  and 
withal  quite  a  forcible  speaker  on  the  stump.  In  this  camx>aigu, 
however,  he  deemed  it  doubtless  a  waste  of  time  to  canvass  the 
State,  and  contented  himself  with  issuing  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  he  opposed  i^epudiation  of  the  State  debt  and  argued 
the  ample  resources  of  the  State  to  pay,  if  properly  developed. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  canal  as  a  means  to 
arouse  the  despondent  energies  of  the  people.  As  Illinois  was 
then  the  only  State  destitute  of  banking  facilities,  he  favored 
banks  based  exclusively  on  specie ;  and  a  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion (a  convention  call  for  that  purpose  was  then  pending  before 
the  people),  saying:  ^^  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the 
capitol  is  crowded  with  aspirants  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
seeking  different  offices ;  each  has  his  friends  among  the  members; 
a  system  of  electioneering  intrigue  and  log-rolluig  commences, 
which  enters  into  the  discussion  and  passage  of  almost  every  bill, 
until  these  offices  are  disposed  of;  and  it  is  not  unfrequentJy  the 
case  that  the  success  of  the  most  important  measures  of  State 
policy  depend  upon  the  election  of  some  little  fourth-rate  lawyer 
to  the  office  of  district  attorney.  I  attributed  the  bad  legislation 
mainly  to  this  influeuce.''t 

In  the  campaign,  the  whigs  exposed  Gov.  French's  record  and 
connection  with  the  passage  of  the  internal  improvement  system, 
and  urged  it  against  his  election ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  war 
with  Mexico  broke  out,  regai'ding  which  the  whig  record  was  un- 
favorable. The  war  was  the  absorbing  and  dominating  question 
of  the  period,  sweeping  every  other  political  issue  in  its  course. 
The  election  of  August,  1846,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  dem- 
ocratic candidate,  A.  C.French,  over  Kilpatrick,  his  principal  com- 
petitor, by  58,700  votes  for  the  former,  to  36,775  votes  for  the  lat- 
ter. We  say  principal  competitor,  because  Bichard  £ell8  (aboli- 
tion) was  running  for  the  same  office  and  received  5,152  votes. 

*8ee  TlliaolB  State  Reflrister,  Feb.  27, 1846. 
f Iltinoifl  State  Journal. 
tSee  Illinois  State  Joumml. 
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Por  lieutenant-governor,  Joseph  B.  Wells,  the  democratic  candi- 
lite,  reoeived  ^,221  votes ;  Nathaniel  G.  Wilcox,  whig,  29,641,  and 
Abraham  Smith,  abolition,  5,179  votes. 

By  the  constitution  of  1848,  a  new  election  for  State  officers 
mas  ordered  in  November  of  that  year,  before  Governor  French's 
tirm  was  half  out.  He  was  reelected  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Qov.  Frencli  thus  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  held  the  office  of 
governor  in  this  State  for  6  consecutive  years.  At  the  election  of 
1848  there  was  no  organized  opposition  to  him,  though  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen  were  honored  as  the  recipients  of  the  votes  of 
the  peoi>le.  Augustus  C.  French  received  67,453  votes ;  Pierre 
Menard  (son  of  the  first  lieutenant-governor),  5,639 ;  Charles  Y. 
Jfyety  4,748;  W.  L.  D.  Morrison,  3,834 ;  and  James  L.  D.  Morrison, 
1,36L  Wilbam  McMurtry,  of  Knox,  was  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor (in  place  of  Joseph  B.  Wells,  the  incumbent,  w  ho  did  not 
mn  again),  receiving  65,304  votes.  O.  H.  Browning,  Henry  H. 
inoWj  Pierre  Menard  and  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  were  also  honored  by 
notes  for  this  office,  ranging  from  2,000  to  5,000. 

Gov.  French  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire. 
Lugrust  2. 1808.  He  was  the  descendant  in  the  4th  generation  of 
fatiianiel  French,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1687,  and  set- 
led  in  Saybury,  Massachusetts.  In  early  life  young  French  lost 
lis  father,  but  continued  to  re^ve  instruction  from  an  exemplary 
ad  christian  mother  until  he  was  19  years  old,  when  she  also 
lied,  confiding  to  his  care  and  trust  four  younger  brothers  and 
»ne  sister.  He  discharged  his  trust  with  parental  devotion.  His 
ducation  in  early  life  was  such  mainly  as  a  common  school  af- 
orded ;  for  a  brief  period  he  attended  Dartmouth  College,  but 
com  pecuniar^'^  causes  and  care  of  his  brothers  and  sister,  he  did 
ot  graduate.  He  subsequently  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
ar  in  1831,  and  shortly  after  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  first  and 
ractisinghis  profession  at  Albion,  Edwards  county.  The  following 
Bar  he  removed  to  Paris,  Edgar  county.  Here  he  attained  emi- 
ence  in  his  profession,  and  entered  public  life  by  representing 
tiat  county  in  the  legislature.  A  strong  attachment  sprang  up 
etween  him  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1839,  French  became  re- 
eiver  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Palestine,  Crawford 
onnty,  at  which  place  he  resided  when  elevated  to  the  gubenia- 
Drial  chair.  In  1844  he  was  a  pre^identical  elector,  and  as  such 
oted  for  James  K.  Polk.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
ffice  as  governor,  he  occupied  for  some  years  the  professor's 
liair  of  the  law  department  of  McKendree  College,  at  Leba- 
lon.  and  did  not  reappear  in  public  life  except  as  a  member  of 
he  constitutional  convention  of  1862. 

In  stature.  Gov.  French  was  of  medium  height ;  squarely  built, 
rell  proportioned,  light  complexe/1,  with  ruddy  face  and  pleasant 
loniitenance.  In  manners  he  was  plain,  agreeable,  and  of  easy  ap- 
proach by  the  most  humble ;  neitheroffice  nor  position  changed  him 
ti  his  bearing  toward  those  he  had  met  while  in  the  more  humble 
ri^ks  of  life.  Though  by  nature  diffident,  and  at  times  appar- 
ntly  timid,  yet  when  occasion  demanded  he  was  outspoken  and 
inn  in  his  views  of  public  questions  and  convictions  of  duty.  As 
,  8l>eaker,  while  he  did  not  approach  to  the  higher  art«  of  oratorj', 
le  was  chaste,  earnest  and  i)er8uasive.  In  business  he  was  accu- 
ate  and  methodical,  and  as  the  executive  of  this  State  adminis- 
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tered  its  aflkirs  with  great  economy,  prudence  and  discretion. 
He  was  an  honest  and  conscientious  man  in  all  his  transaotionsy 
and  the  State  was  fortunate  in  securing  his  services  just  at  the 
time  she  did.  While  strong  common  sense,  vi^ance  in  looking 
to  the  public  welfaie,  and  conscientious  convictions  of  duty  are 
often  more  desirable  in  an  executive  officer  than  brilliancy  or 
genius,  it  was  peculiarly  so  at  this  juncture  in  the  affieurs  of  the 
State.  In  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  those  times  the  credit 
of  tiie  State  had  been  in  a  measure  restored,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing debt  properly  directed  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction 
diuing  the  administration  preceding,  yet  it  still  required  a  clear, 
careftd  executive  brain  to  bring  ordec  out  of  chaos,  and  a  steady 
hand  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  into  the  haven  of  safety.  When 
Gk>v.  French  quitted  the  helm,  in  1852,  it  was  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that  her  credit  was  fully  restored,  and  her  indebtedness, 
which  had  for  many  weary  years  pressed  her  incubus-like  to  the 
earth,  would  be  faithfully  and  honestly  discharged ;  tiiat  prosper- 
ous days  had  at  length  dawned  for  her  people ;  that  her  uuez- 
ampled  resources  were  upon  the  eve  of  development,  and  that  she 
would  now  make  giant  strides  toward  wealth,  greatness  and  em- 
pire, in  all  of  which  his  excellency  had  borne  a  just  and  faithful 
part.  He  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
ever  acting  for  the  public  good,  without  regard  to  personal  ad- 
vantage or  aggrandizement  He  lived  in  his  exalted  station  with 
much  frugality.  As  the  first  governor  under  the  hard  times  con- 
stitution of  1848,  he  received  simply  the  salary  provided,  $1,500, 
and  no  more.  The  legislative  art  of  evading  this  stringent  pro- 
vision by  allowing  the  executive  $4,500  for  a  gardener,  had  not 
as  yet  been  evoked,  nor  would  it,  we  may  safely  say,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  an  acceptance  of  suchdoucieur. 

In  1845  a  tax  of  1^  mills  on  the  dollar  was  authorized,  to  be  ex- 
clusively applied  in  payment  of  accrued  interest  upon  the  public 
debt.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  were  applied  to  all  the  interest- 
bearing  debts  of  the  State  alike,  including  the  canal  bonds,  leav- 
ing only  about  half  of  the  tax  to  be  applied  to  the  interest  accru- 
ing upon  the  debt  proper,  and  causing  a  yearly  deficit  of  unpaid 
interest  exceeding  $300,000,  which  was  unprovided  for.  The 
canal,  subject  to  all  its  arrearages,  under  the  loan  of  $1,600,000, 
had  been  transferred  in  trust  to  the  new  subscribers.  To  carry 
forward  the  work  so  well  begun  of  grappling  with  the  moust^ 
debt,  Gov.  French  recommended  the  registration  and  funding  of 
the  debt8.  The  uncertainty,  he  urged,  which  hung  over  the  exact 
amount  of  our  liabilities,  had  produced  a  vague  and  painful  ap- 
prehension in  the  public  mind  that  the  efforts  then  making  to 
meet  a  portion  of  it  were  of  little  avail,  to  correct  which,  and 
elicit  its  true  amount^  this  course  should  be  adopted.  Excluding 
the  canal  debt,  the  residue  of  all  bonds  or  scrip  should  be  con- 
verted into  unifoiin  transferable  stock.  For  the  arrears  of  inter- 
est due  upon  ths  bonds,  a  deferred  stock  of  similar  character,  dif- 
fering only  in  that  it  bore  no  interest  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
recommended.  The  expense  of  funding,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  less  than  the  loss  already  suffered  fi^m  counterfeiting  the  cou- 
pons. In  accordance  with  these  views  the  legislature  passed  two 
funding  acts,  one  authorizing  the  funding  of  the  State  bonds,  and 
the  other  funding  the  State  scrip  and  accrued  interest  on  the 
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debts.  The  fuDding  of  accrued  interest  met  witli  cousiderable 
eppositioiiy  on  the  grouud  that  the  eflect  would  be  to  cause  the 
mate  to  pay  compound  interest  after  1857.  But  the  measures 
passed,  and  by  1850  the  entire  State  debt,  excluding  that  of  the 
canal,  was  nearly  refunded  in  uniform  securities,  which  greatly 
amplified  the  debt,  and  precluded  further  losses  from  the  free 
counterfeiting  of  the  bonds,  both  to  the  State  and  holders  of  the 
bonds. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  as  a  condition  to  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  like  many  other  States,  had  entered  into  a  compact  not  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  land  sold  by  government  within  her  limits 
for  five  years  after  sale,  which  was  a  serious  clog  upon  her  reve- 
Biles.  During  tibe  period  of  oui*  financial  embarrassment,  the 
legislature  earnestly  petitioned  congress  to  remove  this  restric- 
tion ;  to  these  appeals,  urged  with  much  force  by  Senator  Breese, 
tiliat  body  had  finally  acmled.  And  now,  by  act  of  February 
19,  1847,  the  legislature  ])rovided  that  all  lands  hereafter  sold  by 
government  within  this  State  should  be  immediately  subject  to 
taxation.  This  measure  materially  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
State,  as  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  distribution  by 
the  government  of  land  warrants  among  the  soldiers  as  bounty, 
caused  a  large  quantity  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  great 
numbers  were  located  in  Illinois.  Indeed,  so  cheap  did  land  war- 
rants become,  that  they  operated  greatly  to  check  the  sale  of 
State  lands,  which  were  held  higher;  and  to  avoid  sacrifice,  the 
l^slature  peremptorily  suspended  horn  further  sale  the  public 
property,  as  provided  by  act  of  March  4, 1843,  to  wind  up  the  in- 
ternal improvement  system. 

The  legislature,  in  1847,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  governor^  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Northern  Cross 
Bailroad,  &om  Springfield  to  Meredosia,  now  the  T.,  W.  &  W. 
Upon  the  purchaser  was  imposed  the  duty  of  putting  it  in  good 
repair,  safe  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property.  The 
road  and  its  equipments  sold  for  $100,000  in  State  bonds,  though 
it  had  cost  the  State  not  less  than  $1,000,(K)0.  The  salt  wells  and 
canal  lands  in  the  Saline  reserve  in  Gallatin  county,  granted  by 
the  general  government  to  the  State,  were  also  authorized  to  be 
sold  by  the  governor  to  pay  State  indebtedness. 

The  2  mill  tax  provided  by  the  new  constitution  to  be  annually 
distributed  in  payment  of  the  principal  of  Uie  public  debt,  other 
than  the  canal,  and  which,  in  1849,  amounted  to  $165,788  71,  was 
found  to  work  badly  and  unprofitably  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
State.  The  legislature  passed  a  resolution  submitting  to  a  vote 
of  the  jieople  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  to  accord  to  that 
body  the  dtiscretion  of  using  the  fund  arisuig  from  this  tax  in  the 
purchase  of  State  bonds,  in  open  market,  at  their  current  rates,  at 
any  time,  instead  of  keeping  the  fund  idle  in  the  treasury  until 
the  1st  of  January-  in  each  year,  then  to  be  apportioned  and  cred- 
ited pro  rata  at  a  par  valuation  on  the  bonds  presented,  no  matter 
at  what  discount  they  might  be  rated  in  market.  In  this  the!re 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  saving  to  the  State,  by  her 
agents  going  upon  the  market  and  buying  in  her  own  paper 
at  a  discount,  the  same  as  any  individual  might  operate; 
but  the  people,  who  felt  it  to  be  more  honorable  that  the  State 
should  pay  the  full  amount,  refused  to  sanction  this  scheme  or  to 
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entrust  the  general  assembly  in  meddling  with  this  sacred  fond, 
and  the  amendment  failed  for  want  of  that  majority  of  votei 
which  the  constitution  required  to  secure  its  adoption.  The  qwr 
tion,  though  urged  again  upon  the  people  by  the  governor,  wai 
never  again  presented  for  their  action,  one  reason  being  that  tbe 
time  required  to  again  bring  it  to  a  vote  would  essentially  le»eii 
its  im|)ortance,  as  the  bonds  were»  rapidly  approximating  a  par 
valuation  in  market.  Such  were  some  of  the  efforts  made  daring 
Gov.  French's  administration  to  gain  the  mastery  of  the  monster 
public  debt.  , 

In  1850,  for  the  first  time  since  1839,  the  accruing  State  reveniie, 
exclusive  of  specific  appropriations,  was  sufficient  to  meettiie 
current  demands  upon  the  treasury.  Prior  to  ttiis  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  issue  a  surplus  of  auditor's  warrants  to  meet  deficit- 
cies.  Of  course  when  the  treasury  was  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
deem these  warrants,  they  depreciated,  resulting  in  great  looses 
both  ta  the  holders  and  the  State  by  their  lessened  value,  and  tbe 
prolonged  time  of  their  redemption.  But  these  embarrassments 
and  sacrifices  were  now  happily  overcome.  The  aggregate  taxa- 
ble property  of  the  State  at  this  time  was  over  $100,000,000,  the 
annual  constitutional  2  mill  tax  yielde<l  a  revenue,  after  allowing 
a  proper  margin  for  defaults  and  casual  losses,  of  about  $190,000, 
and  the  population  was  851,470  souls. 

Totcnship  Organization. — In  1849,  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  new  constitution,  and  in  obedience  to  the  demand 
of  the  people  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  who  had  ob- 
served its  practical  working  in  the  eastern  States,  the  first  town- 
ship organization  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature.  But  the  law, 
in  attempting  to  put  it  into  practical  operation,  disclosed  radical 
defects.  It  was  revised  and  amended  at  the  session  of  1851,  sub- 
stantially as  it  has  existed  up  to  the  present  revision  of  1871.  The 
adoption  of  the  township  organization  system  marks  an  era  in  the 
management  of  fiscal  affairs  in  many  of  th€  counties  of  tb^ 
State. 

The  system  of  township  government  had  its  origin  in  New  Enfe* 
land.    But  the  root  of  this  form  of  local  government  may  1t3j 
traced  to  the  districting  of  England  into  tithings  by  King  Alfr^^. 
in  the  9th  century,  to  curb  the  wide-spread  local  disorders  whi^C^ 
disturbed  his  realm.*    Upon  this  ancient  idea  of  tithing  districl^ 
the  Puritans  grafted  their  greatly  improved  township  system.  T8^ 
county  system  originated  in  this  country  with  Virginia,  and  wj^ 
also  derived  from  England.    The  tobacco  plantera  of  the  01 
Dominion,  owning  their  laborers  more  completely  than  did  th 
barons  of  England  their  vassals,  lived  isolated  and  independeu 
on  their  large  landed  estates  in  imitation  of  the  aristocracy  o0 
the  mother  country.    They  also  modeled  their  county  and  munici- 
pal institutions  with  certain  modifications  suitable  to  the  coudi-^ 
tion  of  the  new  country-  after  the  same  prototype ;  whence  ha^ 
spread  the  county  system  into  all  the  southern  and  many  of  thctf 
northern  States.    All  of  the  northwest  territory,  now  constituting 
five  States,  after  the  conquest  of  Clark,  was  by  Virginia,  in  1778^ 
formed  into  a  county  under  her  jurisdiction,  called  Illinois.    Th€$ 
^  ■  ■— 

*8ee  further  Bliokttone's  ComuieiitAries,  B  i .  p.  114-llft. 
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QDty  feature  was  afterwards  retained  in  all  the  States  carved 
t  of  the  northwestern  territory.  The  county  business  in  Illi- 
A8  was  transacted  by  3  commissioners,  in  the  respective  coun- 
BB,  who  constituted  a  county  court,  which,  besides  the  manage- 
entof  county  affairs,  had  usually  other  jurisdiction  conferml 
[ion  iL  such  as  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  probate  busi- 
ass.  By  the  constitation  of  1848,  owing  to  the  influence  of  east- 
n  or  New  England  settlers  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State, 
iwnship  organization  was  authorized,  leaving  it  optional  for  any 
)Di]ty  to  adopt  or  not  the  law  to  be  enacted.  Our  township  sys- 
m,  however,  is  not  closely  modeled  after  that  of  the  New  Eng- 
Jid  States.  There,  a  representative  is  sent  directly  from  each 
)wn  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature.    In  New  York,  owing 

lier  large  extent  of  territory,  this  was  found  to  be  impractica- 
e,  and  a  county  assembly,  denominated  a  board  of  supervisors, 
niposed  of  a  member  from  each  town,  was  there  established, 
lis  modified  system  we  have  copied,  almost  exactly,  in  Illinois. 
fownships  are  often  compared  by  writers  to  petty  republics. 
Messing  unlimited  sovereignty  in  matters  of  local  concern ;  and 
irds  of  super\isor8  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  vested  with 
tain  limited  legislative  powers.    But  neither  is  the  case.    Both 

county  and  township  boards  are  mere  fiscal  agents.  They 
d  the  purse  strings  of  the  counties;  they  may  contract,  incur 
Its  or  create  liabilities — very  great  powers,  it  is  true — but  they 
not  prescribe  or  vary  the  duties,  nor  control  in  any  manner  the 
nty  or  township  officers  authorized  by  law.  While  the  county 
rt,  consisting  of  three  members,  is  a  smaller,  and,  therefore,  as 
ale,  more  manageable  or  controllable  body  by  outside  iuflu- 
sea,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  board  of  supervisors  is  not  only 
Bctly  more  expensive,  but  also  that  a  thousand  and  one  petty 
ims  of  every  conceivaole  character,  having  often  no  foundation 
law  or  justice,  are  constantly  j)resented,  and,  being  loosely  in- 
stigated and  tacitly  allowed,  aggregate  no  insignificant  sum.  A 
ijnd  of  sux)ervisors  also  acts  or  is  controlled  more  by  partisan 
lings.  There  ought  to  be  uniformity  throughout  the  State  in 
5  management  of  county  affairs.  No  little  confusion  seems  to 
rvade  the  laws  at  the  present  time  relating  to  our  two  classes 
counties. 

ffamestead  Exemption, — ^The  general  assembly,  at  its  session  of 
il,  first  passed  the  act  to  exempt  homesteads  from  sale  on  exe- 
:ion8.  This  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  legislature  re- 
itedly  by  Gov.  French  in  his  messages.  The  principle  of  this  be- 
Icent  law  was  not  a  new  or  untried  one.  Its  practical  eflects 
on  the  social  relations  of  communities  had  been  fully  and  sue- 
«fnl]y  tested  in  different  States.  The  claims  of  society  in  main- 
niiig  the  integrity  of  the  family  relation,  which  is  the  founda- 
D  of  all  society,  it  was  argued,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  in- 
idual;  that  some  men,  then  as  now,  were  to  be  found  mean 
3ngh  to  specially  evade  honest  debts,  did  not  argue  that  such  a 
7j  in  the  interests  of  a  higher  duty  from  man  to  man,  would  not 
tiserve,  as  a  rule,  a  beneficent  purpose,  by  shielding  the  widow 
i  oii>hans,  the  aged  and  decrepid,  from  the  cruel  demands  of 
)  Shy  locks  of  the  world.  Prior  to  this,  the  exemption  of  certain 
icles  of  personal  proi>erty,  which  had  been  the  law  for  a  number 
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of  years,  had  not  proven  inimical  to  the  tme  interests  of  the  cnd^ 
itor.  For  the  $60  worth  of  property  exempted^  suited  to  the  debt- 
or's condition  or  occupation  in  life,  he  might  select  a  yoke  of  oxen 
for  the  cultivation  of  land,  but  no  laud  was  by  the  law  allowed  hut 
from  which  to  raise  something  wherewith  to  support  his  family  or 
discharge  his  debt^ 

The  provisions  of  the  law  (which  was  in  force  up  toJnlylity 
1872,)  are  too  well  known  to  recapitulate  here.  It  exempted  fttMi 
levy  or  forced  sale,  under  any  process  or  order  of  court,  the  lot  of 
ground  and  the  building  thereon  occupied  as  a  residence  and 
owned  by  the  debtor,  being  a  householder,  and  having  a  familj, 
to  the  value  of  $1,000.  The  law  of  1872  raises  this  to  $1,500.  The 
benefit  of  the  act  was  extended  to  the  widow  and  family,  some  or 
one  of  them  continuing  to  occupy  the  homestead  until  the  youngest 
child  should  become  of  age,  or  until  the  death  of  the  widow. 


The  Bloody  Island  Dike-- A  Speck  of  War. — Owing  to  the  form- 
ation of  sand-bars  in  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  the  lower  part 
of  St.  Louis,  which  it  was  apprehended  would  divert  the  chaDnel 
of  the  river  to  its  left  bank,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  desdpoy,  the 
harbor  of  that  city,  the  municipal  authorities  thereof,  to  prevent 
that  threatened  calamity,  passed  an  oixlinance,  February,  1848, 
making  appropriations  to  construct  a  dike  or  dam  across  the  ea8^ 
ern  channel  of  the  river,  from  the  foot  of  Bloody  Island  to  the 
Illinois  shore,  to  force  the  main  current  of  the  water  over  to  the 
St.  Louis  side.    This  effort,  made  at  a  great  expense  to  the  treas- 
ury of  that  city,  was  met  with  determined  opposition  in  Illinois, 
as  defiant  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  State  and  an  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  our  citizens.    It  was  urged  that  the  work, 
would  change  the  chaTinel  in  the  upper  Mississippi ;  that  the  eflfect 
would  be  to  inundate  the  American  Bottom ;  that  the  river  woulA 
cut  around  the  dike,  drive  the  full  force  of  its  current  toward^ 
(Jahokia  creek,  and  destroy  lUinoistown ;  and  that  the  ferry  woul^^ 
be  changed  up  the  river  to  the  island,  to  get  to  which  the  compan^ 
would  charge  enorttious  tolls  over  the  dike. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  St,  Louis  within  the  rightful  juri^ 
diction  of  this  State,  without  permission  from  our  legislsture  o^ 
notice  to  the  governor,  but  solely  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  island,  and  the  main  shore  opposite,  fc'om^ 
years  prior,  it  seems,  congress  had  made  appropriations  at  differ^ 
ent  times  for  the  improvement  of  St.  Louis  harbor,  part  of  whicli^ 
had  been  exi)ended  in  the  removal  of  a  sand-bar  at  tiie  south  end^ 
of  the  liarl)or.    These  appropriations,  together  with  the  consents 
of  the  owners  of  the  ground  where  the  dike  was  to  be  built,  SL 
Louis  claimed  as  a  sufficient  license  for  her  invasion  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Illinois  with  this  work.    The  rising  cities  of  Alton  and 
Quinc}.,  watchful  of  their  rights  and  jealous  of  their  big  commer- 
cial iieighl>or,  through  their  municipal  boards  passed  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  apprehensions  that  these  improvements  woakl 
be  attended  with  danger  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  commercial 
highway  of  the  west,  and  prove  detrimental  to  their  interests.  The 
executive  of  the  State  was  called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  would  protect  the  sovereignty  of  this 
State  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens.    A  large  number  of  letters 
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from  different  citizens  poured  in  upon  his  excellency  to  the  same 
end. 

Governor  French  thereupon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  St.  Louis,  recapitulating  the  representations  made 
to  him  a«  to  the  threatened  dangers  of  this  work,  urging  them 
to  pause  in  their  manifest  encroachments  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
this  State,  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  which,  if  persisted  in, 
would  require  him  to  employ  suitable  means  to  arrest. 

To  this  somewhat  bellicose  document  Mayor  Krum,  of  St.  Louis, 
replied,  claiming  the  general  government  had  some  years  pre- 
viously projected  and  partly  constructed  certain  works  opposite 
the  city,  with  the  view  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis }  that  the  works 
now  being  prosecuted  were  substantially  the  same,  originally  de- 
signed and  in  part  constructed  by  the  U.  S.;  that  to  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  appropriations  by  congress  for  this  purpose, 
St.  Louis  had  likewise  added  moneys  to  further  the  said  object ; 
joined  tottiis  high  authority  he  plead  also  the  consent  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  ground  where  the  work  was  being  erected,  and  assured 
his  excellency  that  the  contemplated  improvements  would  in  no 
wise  infringe  either  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  the 
rights  of  any  citizen.  After  alluding  to  the  influences  at  work  to 
create  a  false  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  he  closed,  trusting 
that  no  inconsiderate  steps  would  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  Illinois  without  due  deliberation. 

This  answer,  intended  to  disarm  opposition  and  allay  feeling, 
was  not  satisfactory  in  Illinois.  It  was  not  believed  that  the  dike, 
in  any  manner,  entered  into  the  plan  of  improvement  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  but  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  and  solely  pros- 
ecuted by  St  Louis.  Neither  was  it  conceded  that  the  general 
government  had  the  right  to  cavy  forward  this  work  within  the 
rightful  jurisdiction  of  this  State.  It  was  further  inferred  that 
the  work  was  to  be  vigorously  pushed  forward  by  St.  Louis,  and 
that  the  equivocal  agency  of  the  general  government  was  held  out 
as  a  cloak  to  ward  off  molestation  in  its  prosecution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  sought  to  associate  the  general 
government  with  the  project,  the  governor  proposed  to  submit  the 
question  as  an  agreed  case,  to  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  then  sitting 
at  Springfield,  as  the  speediest  and  most  satisfactory'  mode  of  set- 
tling the  controversy.  But  this  proposition  was  declined.  Sub- 
sequently, in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Reynolds,  he  writes  that  there  is  left 
him  but  one  alternative,  either  to  check  the  work  or  have  some 
agreement  that  it  shall  await  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.*  A 
committee  of  the  common  council  of  St%  Louis,  with  power  to  treat, 
visited  Governor  French  at  Springfield.  His  excellency  offered  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  next  general  assembly,  but  as  that  in- 
volved a  considerable  loss  of  time,  the  commission  was  unwilling 
to  accede  to  it.  The  governor  could  not  grant  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.  In  the  meantime  an  injunction,  issuing  from 
the  St.  Clair  circuit  court,  bad  been  served  upon  the  contractors. 
But  the  work  was  proceeded  with  in  contempt  of  the  order  of  court 
The  governor  now  inaugurated  "strong  meiisures  to  cause  the  in- 
junction to  be  respected.''    To  this  end,  H.  S.  Cooley  secretary  of 

•  See  Illinois  state  Keffister,  July  14,  1848. 
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State,  was  sent  to  Illinoistowu,  to  investigate  the  matter.  S^ 
learned  that  a  large  number  of  men  were  employed,  that  stea 
towed  stone-ladeji  barges  from  the  St.  Louis  quany,  and  that 
tween  200  and  300  tons  of  ix>ck  were  deposited  upon  the  dft| 
every  night,  notwithstanding  the  injunction ;  that  12  feet  of  wal 
was  up,  and  that  in  4  weeks  time  the  whole  line,  from  the  Idaod 
to  the  main  shore,  would  be  built  above  the  water's  edge.  M 
Belleville  he  found  the  war  feeling  so  strong  that  a  general  disp^ 
tion  was  manifest  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  writ  of  injnnclm 
The  sheriff  of  St.  Clair  county  wept  beyond  his  bailiwick  and 
served  the  writ  upon  the  Mayor  in  St.  Louis,  who  treated  themal- 
ter  rather  lightly.  Writs  of  attachment  for  contempt  were  dow 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  every  person  found  violating  the  prooe« 
of  the  court.  If  these  civil  measui^s  failed  and  the  sheriff's  potte 
prov^ed  insufficient,  the  governor  was  determined  to  resort  to  mil-  < 
itary  force,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  St.  Clair  county  ap- 
peare<l  ready  to  back  him  in  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  prooe6& 
It  might  be  inferred  that  war  was  imminent.  The  sheriff  ar- 
rested two  of  the  principal  workmen  on  the  dike  and  conveyed 
them  before  Judge  Koerner  to  be  tried  for  contempt.  The  press, 
both  of  St.  Louis  and  Illinois,  became  violently  iuflamatory,  por- 
traying all  manner  of  dire  results  to  grow  out  of  these  acts,modi 
as  if  an  actual  state  of  war  existed. 

In  the  meantime  the  governor's  envoy  found  in  mingling  with 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  that  the  people  took  very  little  interest 
in  the  trouble,  and  that  the  city  authorities  had  no  disposition  to 
defy  the  process  of  a  court  of  Illinois;  that  outside  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Wiggins  ferry  company,  which  owned  in  great  part  tlie 
island,  and  the  contractors,  who  wanted  to  earn  their  mouej'jvery 
little  concern  was  felt  in  the  dike  controversy.    It  was  represented 
that  beyond  a  desire  to  hold  t^e  city  harmless  in  its  contract, 
(wherefore  no  effort  was  made  to  impede  or  restrain  the  work  of  tbe 
contractors)  tlie  authorities  had  no  immediate  interest  in  it;  that 
willful  contempt  or  double-dealing  toward  the  authorities  of  Illi- 
nois, while  their  committee  was  on  a  peace  mission  to  the  gover 
nor,  was  not  designed.    It  was  the  ferry  company,  owning  the 
island,  which  would  monopolize  the  causeway  or  dike  leading  ^ 
it  firom  the  main  shore ;  the  distance  of  its  transit  across  the  riv^ 
would  be  shortened  by  half;  the  "  St.  Clair  ferry,"  (partly  own^ 
by  the  State),  together  with  Illinoistown,  to  which  it  ran,  wo^^ 
by  the   new  ferry  landing  be  thrown  so  far  out  of  the  direct  li^ 
of  travel  as  to  destroy  lx)th,  and  a  new  town,  (the  present  'Ef^ 
St.  Louis,)  would  spring  up  on  the  island,  more  convenient  a^ 
with  shorter  feiryage,  which  would  enable  that  company  to  ho^s^ 
the  traveling  public  to  their  own  terms  without  successful  comp^ 
tition,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  State.    For  these  reasons  the  ^^\0 
gins  Company  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  successful  accomplisl:? 
ment  of  the  work.* 

The  injunction  suit  came  up  for  hearing  in  September,  before 
Eoerner,  then  one  of  the  supreme  judges,  at  Belleville^ 
After  elaborate  argument  by  Mayor  Krum  and  Mr.  Blannerhassef 
of  St  Louis,  and  Col.  Bissell,  in  favor  of  the  work,  and  Messrs.^ 
Keeting  and  Trumbull  against  it,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stat^ 

*  See  letters  of  Gen.  Cooley  to  Gov.  French,  IlUnois  Stmte  BMrlster.  AiMmt  4th  an^ 
Uth,  1848. 
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t  was  lield  to  be  coucinrent  with  that  of  the  federal ;  the 
er  of  the  State  to  prohibit  obstrnctious  being  placed  in  her 
iways  or  the  construction  of  this  dike  in  her  navigable  waters, 
I  eqiudly  clear.  The  bill  and  writ  were  sustained  as  to  Hall, 
inon  and  Bennet,  three  contractors  served  with  process  in  St. 
ir  oDunty,  but  as  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  foreign  municipal 
poiation,  and  John  Schreiber,  served  in  St.  Louis,  out  of  the 
iadictiou  of  the  court,  it  was  dismissed.  An  appeal  to  the  su- 
me  court  was  taken  from  the  decision  dismissing  the  case  as 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  Shreiber.* 

Fhe  dike  had  been  built  up  to  the  water's  level,  and  the  main 
nteution  now  was  over  the  attempt  to  build  it  12  feet  higher  and 
rd  with  the  shore  for  a  highway,  belonging  to  and  in  the  control 

a  private  company,  traversing  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
ate.  Another  i>oint  was  the  consequential  impairment  of  the 
;  Clair  ferry  below,  in  which  the  State  had  an  interest.  In  de- 
nwdj  it  was  claimea  that  the  obstructed  channel  never  was  na\i- 
ibte,  which  was  the  fact-,  except  perhaps  on  occasion  of  ex- 
aoidinary  freshets,  and  that  it  had  been  cut  within  20  years 
trough  lands  belonging  to  the  old  Wiggins  ferry  company,  which, 
itb  St  Louis,  was  making  this  dike,  and  thus  reclaiming  their 
rnland. 

The  legislature,  at  its  session  of  1849,  settleil  the  trouble  by  the 
ssage  of  i-esolutions  which  provided  that  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
oold  file  a  good  and  valid  bond  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
iding  the  city  to  construct  a  safe  and  commodious  highway 
er  the  dyke ;  and  that  the  owners  of  the  property  on  the  island 
1  main  shore  secure  the  undisturbed  right  of  way  to  the  public 
?r  it  forever  without  tax  or  toll.  The  light  of  way  was  not  to 
;end  to  chartered  companies  (except  the  St.  Glair  ferry)  and 
npike  companies.  The  city  of  St  Louis  was  also  to  secure  to 
I  St.  Clair  ferry  a  landing  in  the  city,  all  of  which  was  done, 
1  thus  was  the  cloud  of  war  dispelled. 

L  committee  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  J.  L.  D.  Morri- 
ll (from  the  aggrieved  county),  A.  J.  Kuykendall  and  Herbert 
tterson,  to  examine  the  works,  who  reported,  February  1, 1851, 
kt  the  dike  was  then  completed,  being  a  solid  stone  wall  across 
I  chute,  sunk  in  40  feet  of  water,  36  feet  wide  and  elevated  to  a 
el  of  o  feet  above  the  lower  store  doors  on  the  levee  in  St. 
ais,  leaving  the  distance  from  the  island  across  the  river  but 
I  yards.  A  thriving  city  was  predicted,  to  which  at  no  distant 
r  the  workshops,  boatyanls  and  manufactories  of  St.  Louis 
aid  in  a  great  measure  be  transphuited,  and  where  the  tired 
isan  or  mechanic,  alter  his  day's  labor  in  the  city,  would  repose 
h  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  home  than  he  could  enjoy  in 

crowded  city.  The  result  of  the  building  of  the  dike  has  shown, 
3r  a  lapse  of  20  years,  that  stability  has  been  imparted  to  the 
Dois  shore  of  the  turbulent  river,  that  Bloody  Island  has  t>een 
manently  joined  to  the  main  land,  and,  while  much  remains  to  be 
le  to  build  up  a  considerable  city  there,  a  half  score  of  rail- 
ds  centre  ab^ady  in  East  St.  Louis. 

IM  5  GUmao,  886. 
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"STATB  POLICY.'^ 

Tribute  Levied  upon  Illinois  Produce  in  the  St.  Louis  Market^ 
JRailroads  Disappoint  Ambitious  TownSj  dtc, — From  1849  until  the 
special  session  of  February',  1854,  there  prevailed  iu  the  legisla- 
tion of  Illinois  what  was  known  as  the  "  State  Policy."  The  ob- 
ject was  to  so  locate  and  fix  the  termini  of  cross  railroads  as  to 
build  up  great  commercial  marts  and  mighty  cities  within  the 
limits  of  this  State ;  and  if  this  did  not  follow,  railroads  should 
not  go  where  they  would  contribute  to  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  cities  without  the  State.  The  ^^  policy"  was  directed  against 
St.  Louis,  a  foreign  city,  ostensibly  to  favor  our  aspiring  domestic 
cities  falling  within  her  competition,  situate  on  the  hither  bank  of 
the  Father  of  Waters ;  those  on  the  Wabash,  Yinceunes  and 
Terre  Haute  were  also  included. 

The  reasons  urged  iu  favor  of  this  policy  were  many  and  novel, 
and  forcible  enough  to  in  a  measure  hold  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  in  thrall  for  a  period  of  six  yeurs.  A  general  railroad  in- 
corporation law  was  opposed  and  defeated,  on  the  grounds  that 
any  railroad  company,  foreign  or  domestic,  could  choose  its  route 
across  the  State  in  any  direction  without  consulting  the  interests 
of  the  section  of  country  through  which  it  passed,  which  was  not 
only  highly  unjust,  but  amounted  to  an  infringement  of  the  right 
of  pnvate  property ;  it  might  be  detrimental,  and  would  certainly 
be  in  bad  faith  to  other  roads  already  built  or  chartered.  If  a 
road  was  built  on  the  line  of  and  in  direct  comx>etition  with  the* 
great  public  work  of  the  State,  the  canal,  the  result  would  be  to 
diminish  its  revenue,  injurious  to  the  State,  the  reversioner,  and 
unjust  to  the  bondholders  of  that  work.  It  was  gravely  argued 
that  no  shrewd  capitalist  would  make  an  investment  at  all,  and 
that  all  improvements  of  that  character  must  be  arrested,  because 
under  a  liberal  general  railroad  incorporation  law  a  ruinous  com- 
petition would  inevitably  grow  up.  It  was  scouted  as  unworthy 
and  insulting  to  our  State  pride  to  contend  that  the  great  cities 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  could  not  be  built  up  in  Illinois.  All  the 
railroads  from  east  to  west,  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  seeking  ter- 
mini with  or  beyond  the  Mississippi,  must  pass  over  Illinois  teni* 
tory.  Let  but  these  roads  be  compelled,  by  the  statesmanship  of 
Illinois,  to  converge  to  a  point  on  that  river  within  our  bo^er, 
and  capital  would  center  there,  storerooms  and  warehouses  spring 
up,  dealers  and  commission  merchants  would  be  there,  produce 
and  shipping  would  gather  there  whence  to  seek  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard ;  in  a  word,  a  great  commercial  mart  and  the 
busy  hum  of  a  mighty  city  would  be  there.  While  the  resources 
of  the  State  were  being  developed,  and  property  generally  upon 
the  lines  of  railroads  increased  in  value,  at  the  termini  would  be 
built  up  a  city  to  rival  in  a  few  years  St.  Louis,  which  paid  one- 
third  of  the  revenue  of  Missouri,  with  debt  and  tax-ridden  Illi 
nois  ijontributing  half  to  her  capital  and  substance,  tirade  and 
prosperity. 

Again  and  a^n  were  strenuous  efforts  made  to  pass  an  effi- 
cient general  railroad  incorporation  law  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
press provision  of  the  constitution :  ^^  The  general  assembly  shall 
encourage  internal  improvements  by  passing  liberal  general  laws 
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of  incorporation  for  that  purpose;"  and  again  and  again  did  the 
people  from  that  portion  of  the  State  whose  nearest,  most  direct 
and  best  market  was  St.  Louis,  petition  the  legislature  to  grant 
charters  for  railroads  across  the  State  from  Vinceunes,  Terre  Haute 
and  other  points  on  the  Wabash,  to  terminate  at  a  point  opposite 
8t.  Louis,  but  were  as  often  refused,  and  bill  after  bill  containing 
such  charters  were  invariably  rejected. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  session  of  1849  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly,  to  the  number  of  18  or  20,  representing  that 
belt  of  counties  across  the  State  opposite  St.  Louis,  mainly  affected 
by  this  exclusive  policy,  issued  a  stirring  address  to  their  constit- 
xients  and  all  the  section  immediately  concerned,  setting  forth  that 
justice  had  been  denied  them  by  the  legislature,  and  strongly  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  send  delegates  to  the  number  of  not  less  than 
ten  fn)m  each  county  to  a  railroad  convention  to  be  held  in  Salem 
in  June,  1849,  to  take  into  consideration  their  grievances,  and 
devise  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  emer- 
gency to  secure  fi)r  their  section  those  rights  un<ler  the  constitu- 
tion from  which  they  had  been  so  unjustly  debarred.  To  the  north, 
it  was  charged,  nothing  had  been  refused,  while  to  the  south 
nearly  everything  had  been  denied — but  not  by  northern  votes 
alone ! 

The  convention  met  at  the  appointexi  time  and  was  attended  by 
a  large  concourse  of  people;  at  least  4,000  earnest  men  were  assem- 
ble<i,  and  over  1,000  delegates  from  the  counties  aggrieved.  Ex- 
Gov.  Zadock  Casey  presided.  Mr.  Wait,  of  Bond  county,  pre- 
sented an  able  address,  setting  forth  in  apt  language  the  griev- 
ances of  that  belt  of  country  across  the  State  through  which  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  would  run,  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tages of  St.  Louis  as  a  market,  and  boldly  declaring  the  interests 
of  that  section  of  the  State  to  be  identical  with  those  of  that  for- 
eign city.  The  exclusive  policy  of  the  legislature  was  rebuked  in 
severe  terms  for  denying  them  the  railroad  charters  which  they 
sought  for  their  section  ;  the  governor  was  requested  to  convene 
the  legislature  in  extraordinary  session,  and  a  general  railroad  in- 
corporation act,  with  liberal  provisions,  was  demanded  from  it ; 
and  finally  the  people  throughout  the  country  were  recommended 
to  assemble  in  their  home  districts  and  take  steps  to  urge  these 
measirres  w  ithout  ceasing. 

It  was  generally  supposed  at  this  time  that  the  governor  would 
convene  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  United  States 
senator  in  place  of  Gen.  Shields,  rejected  by  the  senate  in  March 
previous  for  want  of  eligibility.  As  anticipated,  the  governor,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  issued  his  proclamation  for  a  special  session 
in  October,  1849,  inviting  action  upon  several  subjects,  among 
them  the  establishment  of  a  general  railroad  incorporation  law. 

To  counteract  the  infinence  of  the  Salem  convention,  a  "State 
policy"  meeting  was  called  at  Hillsboro,  in  Montgomery  county, 
for  the  20th  of  July,  1849,  to  consider  and  take  action  in  reference 
to  railroads  crossing  the  State  ea^t  and  west,  and  terminating  at 
suitable  points  for  building  up  commercial  cities  and  towns  within 
the  borders  of  our  own  State.  The  convention  did  not  meet,  how- 
ever, until  October.  For  the  occasion  an  immense  barbecue  was 
prepared,  and  it  was  said  some  12,000  people  attendecl.  Many 
public  men  and  politicians  i)articipated  in  the  proceedings,  and 
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much  bombast,  portraying  tbe  great  question  of  ''State  policy'^  in 
glowing  colors,  was  indulged.  Among  the  participant's  may  be 
noted  the  names  of  Joseph  Gillespie,  Kobert  Smith,  Cyrus  Ed- 
wards, A.  N.  Starbird,  W.  Pickering,  Gen.  Thornton,  W.  D.  Lat- 
shaw,  and  others.  These  names  show  that  the  Alton  interest  was 
largely  represented.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  the 
'*  policy  f  approving  the  action  of  the  legislature  at  its  last  ses- 
sion in  refusing  charters  to  railroads  leading  to  St.  Louis ;  con- 
demning the  call  of  the  extra  session  of  the  general  assembly  by 
tlie  governor  for  that  month,  and  asking  its  immediate  adjourn- 
ment after  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator,  without  acting 
upon  any  other  question. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  action  of  the  Missouri  legis- 
lature contributed  not  a  little  to  incense  the  people  of  Illinois 
against  St.  Louis.  That  body  had,  in  the  winter  of  1849,  prece- 
ding, passed  an  act  levying  tribute  upon  all  property  sold  within 
the  limits  of  Missouri,  being  the  growth,  x)roduoe  or  manufacture 
of  any  State  other  than  her  sovereign  self.  The  amount  of  sale- 
tax  required  to  be  paid  was  $4  50  on  every  $1,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandize sold,  for  6  months  from  and  after  the  21st  of  August, 
1849.  Commission  merchants  in  charging  this  amount  back  to 
their  consignors,  were  required  to  make  out  sworn  returns,  much, 
it  is  presumed,  after  the  manner  of  our  late  government  income 
tax.  It  was  estimated  ux>on  accurate  data,  that  the  commerce  of 
Illinois  alone,  in  the  market  of  St.  Louis,  would  yield,  by  this  sale 
tax,  $150,000  annually  to  the  treasury  of  Missouri.  It  was  a 
scheme  by  which  to  lift  the  burden  of  government  and  taxation 
from  the  people  of  Missouri,  where  it  belonged,  and  impose  it  upon 
the  people  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  A  law  so  obnoxious 
to  every  principle  of  justice,  gave  immediate  rise  to  much  dissatis- 
faction and  clamor  among  the  people,  with  severe  denunciation  of 
the  oft'ending  State  by  the  press;  it  is  but  just  to  say,  however, 
that  the  press  of  St.  Louis  also  contemned  the  law  and  its  enac- 
tors, charging  that  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  was  controlled  by 
intiuences  outside  of  and  antagonistic  to  that  city,  rather  than 
promotive  of  he;*  interests.  The  law  was  clearly  inimical  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  tax  if  at  all  admissa- 
ble,  congress  alone  has  the  power  to  levy,  on  condition  that  it  be 
made  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  Subsequently  the 
supreme  court  of  Missouri  set  the  law  aside.  But  it  may  be  well 
imagined  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  in  arousing  feeling  and 
prejudice  among  our  people  and  law-makers  against  St.  Louis. 
The  dike,  too,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  array  prejudice  against 
that  city,  and  neither  was  slowly  taken  advantage  of. 

The  legislature,  at  the  called  session  of  October,  1849,  again  re- 
fused special  charters  to  the  Vincennes  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  a 
general  railroad  incorporation  law  was  however  established,  but 
so  defective  in  its  provisions  that  no  company  could  well  organ- 
ize or  operate  under  it  without  further  legislation.  The  subjoined 
declaration  of  principles  of  State  policy,  drawn  up  by  Wesley 
Sloan,  of  Pope,  the  sage  of  Golconda,  which  passed  the  house, 
ISov,  3,  1849,  by  43  to  27,  and  the  senate  with  only  2  dissenting 
votes,  illustrates  the  animus  of  the  legislature  upon  the  subject 
of  railroads,  better  than  anything  else: 
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Raolvtd  Ist.  That  the  geographical  position  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  construction  of  railroads  within  her  lim- 
its, is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  advantages  which  she  possesses,  and 
wliich  under  a  judicious  system  of  legislative  policy  must  be  very  in- 
strumental in  promoting  her  general  welfare  as  a  State. 

**2d.  That  ttie  prosperity  of  a  State  or  nation,  consists  not  only  in  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  a  brave  and  energetic  people ;  in  the  richness 
of  her  soil  and  mineral  resources,  but  also  inthe  number  and  extent  of 
her  flourishing  towns,  cities  and  villages. 

**3d.  That  any  internal  improvement,  whether  constructed  under  a 
general  or  special  law,  tending  in  its  operation  to  impede  the  growth 
and  prospects  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  within  our  own  lx>rders, 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

*'4th.  That  the  construction  which  should  be  given  to  the  6th  section 
of  the  10th  article  of  the  constitution  is,  that  the  general  assembly  shall 
encourage  improvements  that  are  of  an  internal  character  and  advan- 
tage, and  not  such  as  are  mainly  intended  to  promote  external  interests. 

*'5th.  That  a  railroad  commencing  at  our  eastern  boundary,  running 
across  the  State  and  terminating  at  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  op- 
posite St.  Louis,  and  also  uniting  with  continous  lines  of  railroads  ex- 
tending eastwardly  through  our  sister  States,  either  to  Cincinnati  or  the 
Atlantic  cities,  would  be  immensely  advantageous  to  St.  Louis,  at  the 
same  time  *that  it  would  impede  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
cities,  towns  and  other  localities  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river.' 

*'6th.  That  the  connection  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  continuous  lines 
of  railroads  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
whole  Union,  and  we  willingly  invite  the  construction  of  railroads  pass- 
ing through  other  States,  to  our  eastern  boundary,  promising  to  grant 
to  them  the  right  of  way,  and  reserving  to  ourselves  only  the  privilege 
of  fixing  the  termini;  a  privilege  we  constitutionally  claim,  and  which 
we  are  entitled  to  exercise  by  reason  of  our  geographical  position. 

**7th.  Tliat  the  construction  of  the  great  Central  Railroad  is  a  subject 
of  vast  importance  to  Illinois,  and  all  laws,  having  for  their  object  the 
completion  of  the  same  on  proper  principles,  ought  to  be  encouraged ; 
provided  such  laws  do  not  infringe  too  much  upon  our  natural  advan- 
tages growing  out  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  State.'''*' 

The  passage  of  these  resolutions  by  the  very  decided  majorities 
we  have  noted,  was  rather  alarming.  And  now  the  internal  policy 
of  the  State,  so  emphatically  announced,  was  attacked  without 
gloves  by  the  foreig:n  press,  and  our  own,  partly,  too.  The  news- 
papers of  St  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  directly  aftected  by  the  refusal 
of  the  legislature  to  grant  a  charter  to  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
Bailroad  Company,  were  unsparing  in  their  abuse.  The  State 
policy  was  denounced  as  selftsh,  narrow  and  contemptible — 
we  were  re-ena<^ing  the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  The 
press  of  New  York  chiming  in,  characterized  our  **  State  policy'' 
as  unreasonable,  vain  and  churlish;  we  would  neither  help  the 
parties  affected  by  it,  nor  permit  them  to  help  themselves; 
to  the  great  railroads  pushing  their  lines  from  the  Atlantic  cities 
westward,  conferring  permanent  benefit  and  untold  wealth  along 
their  routes,  when  they  arrived  upon  our  eastern  bonier  we  ex- 
claimed in  the  blindness  of  our  own  interests,  thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther,  because  they  wanted  to  go  to  St.  Louis,  the 
great  commercial  centre  on  the  Mississippi.  It  was  urged  that 
Illinois  stood  in  the  light  of  her  own  interests;  that  our  short- 
sighted policy  was  proving  ruinous  to  the  south  and  middle  parts 
of  the  State;  that  it  was  the  Alton  influence,  as  opposed  to  St. 
Louis,  which  had  produced  the  conflict  between  the  three  sections 

*  See  laws  of  Special  Session,  1849. 
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of  the  state,  but  that  after  all  the  uorth  was  taking  advantafil 
of  it,  usiug  Alton  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  tho  fire  for  Cliicapkl 

Alton  had  been  ambitious  of  commercial  distinction  for  nun;! 
years,  always  waiting  Micawber-like  for  some  fortuitous  circin-l(= 
stances,  or  involved  in  some  ingenious  schemes  to  accomplish  thii|ir 
grand  object.  But  these,  without  energy,  labor  and  capital  wiB 
not  alone  succeed  in  building  up  a  great  city.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  reader  that  the  State  bank  in  1835  was  bankrupted 
within  two  years  after  it  started  by  its  efforts  to  supply  the  capi- 
tal to  monopolize  the  lead  mines  of  Galena,  divert  all  the  ui)-nver 
trade  from  St.  Louis,  and  build  up  Alton,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Mi.ssouri,  as  the  emporium  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  completion  of  the  canal,  also,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  would 
check  the  prosperity  of  St.  Louis.  Canal  boats,  it  was  maui- 
tained,  might  with  safety  and  expedition  be  towed  down  as  low 
as  Alton,  but  the  increased  difiiculties  and  dangers  in  the  cuneut 
of  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  would  pre- 
vent their  being  taken  to  St.  Louis,  while  freight  could  at  aO 
times  be  brought  as  cheaply  from  New  Orleans  to  Alton  as  to  St 
Louis. 

Thus  by  the  deceptive  cry  of  this  grand  internal  State  policy, 
and  various  combinations  formed  in  consequence  thereof,  hostile 
legislation  was  evoked  toward  that  part  of  the  State  which  hy 
nature  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  railroads  as 
the  great  prairie  regions  of  the  center  and  north,  and  which  should 
.rather  have  received  the  fostering  care  of  friendly  legislation  than 
the  blight  of  this  policy,  whose  effects  are  not  entirely  removedto 
this  day.  The  great  northern  portion  of  the  State,  seeking  au 
outlet  by  railroads  to  markets  on  the  lake^  and  mainly  within  oar 
own  borders,  was  not  inimical  to  the  exclusive  policy ;  but  while 
that  region  was  liberally  rewarded  with  railroad  charters  for  its 
development,  it  was  not  without  aid,  infatuated  let  us  hope,  ixom 
the  south  to  impose  the  "policy'^  upon  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  this  withering  policy,  and  the  just  stfictures 
upon  it  by  our  own  and  the  foreign  press,  which  disseminated  a 
knowledge  of  it  far  and  wide ;  and  also  that  the  State  generally 
had  been  greatly  retarded  in  her  onward  career  by  an  enormous 
public  debt,  without  equivalent,  weighing  her  down  like  an  incu- 
bus, there  was  not,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  decade  termi- 
nating with  1850,  another  State  in  the  Union  increasing  scrap- 
idly  in  population,  wealth  and  resources.    Not  Illinois  alone,  but 
the  entire  northwest  was  settling  up  rapidly.    The  whole  of  this 
vast  wildeniess  in  1820,  contained  only  about  850,000  souls,  (being 
less  than  Illinois  had  in  1850),  while  now  it  numbered  5,000,000. 
The  action  of  steam  had  cheapened  and  immeasurably  increase 
the    speed    of    transportation  and    immigration.      The  comply 
tion  of  the  canal  had  given  an  impetus    to    the    agricultural 
resources  of  Illinois,  long  needed.      It  had  also  been  indirectly  9t 
means  of  wonderfully  improving  her  financial  afiairs.     With  the 
advent  of  Gov.  Ford's  administration,  it  was  officially  announced 
that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  State  treasury  to  p&y 
postage  on  a  letter.     Since  then  the  new  loan  of  $1,600,000  had 
been  made,  with  which  the  canal  had  been  completed,  yielding  now 
an  annual  revenue  in  tolls  of  over  $125,000 ;  canallands  worth  half 
million  dollars  had  been  sold,  far  above  the  appraisement ;  3-5thfl 
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of  the  1}  mill  tax  authorized  iu  1845  now  paid  $12  out  of  every  $60 
of  anDually  accruing  interest ;  and  if  the  two  mill  tax  authorized 
by  the  new  constitution  could  have  been  diverted  in  that  way  the 
whole  annual  interest  on  the  internal  improvement  debt  proper 
could  have  been  paid.  Auditor's  warrants  were  worth  95  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Such  was  our  improved  condition  at  this  time^ 
brought  about  by  a  rigid  economy  in  expenditures,  a  thorough 
system  of  retrenchment  under  the  new  constitution,  and  a  wise 
administration  of  public  affairs  under  Govs.  Ford  and  French. 

And  now  came  iu  addition  such  glad  tidings  which,  but  for 
the  thorough  schooling  in  the  se rigid  economies  and  dearly  bought 
exx)eriences,  might  have  sent  us  again  headlong  into  a  wild  course 
of  profligacy  and  schemes  of  infatuation.  This  was  the  magnifi- 
cent donation  by  congress  of  some  3,000,000  acres  of  land  to  the 
8tate,  which  secured  the  building  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  : 
also  at  the  same  session,  the  grant  to  the  State  of  all  the  uusolu 
swamp  lands  within  her  limits,  estimated  at  1,500,000  acres ;  and 
what  was  also  of  incalculable  benefit  to  many  a  family,  the  act  of 
congress  granting  bounty  land  to  the  brave  men  who  periled  their 
lives  in  the  but  recently  closed  Mexican  war.  With  these  encour- 
aging and  hopeful  aids,  joined  to  an  ever  thronging  emigration 
pouring  in  upon  our  rich  prairies,  'Stifling  legislation  could  no 
longer  retard  our  march  to  empire. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  a  new  legislature,  fresh  from  a  new  people-^ 
new  in  great  accessions,  and  also  in  that  the}'  had  cast  off'  their 
garments  of  despondency,  and  were  full  of  hope — ^^vas  elected. 
This  body  met  in  January,  1851,  and  while  it  did  not  inconsider- 
ately crowd  important  bills  through,  performed  a  great  deal  of 
labor,  giving  life  to  those  measures  which  have  become  the  in- 
struments of  an  enduring  greatness  to  this  empire  State,  and 
ftx)m  which,  with  proper  additions  since,  we  behold  to-day  unfold- 
ing the  full  glory  of  a  grand  future.  These  instruments  were 
mainly  important  railroad  charters,  which  in  number  were  even 
then  said  to  mark  up  the  surface  of  the  State  into  a  network  of 
these  improvements. 

The  incubus  of  "State  policy"  was  not  altogether  shaken  oflf, 
but  a  good  beginning  was  made  by  granting  a  charter  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railroad  company.  Mr.  Douglas,  taking  a  broader 
view  than  the  confines  of  Illinois,  was  prompted  to  address  a  letter 
from  Washington  to  Uri  Manly,  of  Coles,  saying  if  he  were  a  leg- 
islator he  would  certainly  giant  a  charter  for  the  proposed  road 
from  niinoistown  to  Terre  Haute,  and  also  to  Vincennes,  and  to 
other  lines  across  the  State  when  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  desired  it.  He  would  give  a  preference  to  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Illinois  where  it  could  be  done  without  injury  or  injustice 
to  others,  but  he  would  never  sacrifice  the  great  agricultural  in- 
terests for  the  benefit  of  a  much  smaller  interest  in  the  towns.  The 
country  was  not  made  for  the  towns,  but  the  towns  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  country.*  The  Hon.  Y.  E.  Young,  M.  C,  also 
wrote  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Waite,  of  Bond  county,  that  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  required  them  to  charter  all  cross  railroads 
contemplated,  as  most  probably  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  grant 
of  land  would  not  have  been  obtained  if  the  delegation  in  congress 
had  withheld  the  positive  assui-auce  that  the  State  would  change 

'  *  Vide  IU.  Beff.,  Jan.  1861. 
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her  policy  in  relation  to  cross  roads.  That  sacb  assurances  were 
given  was  also  corroborated  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  C<d.W.H.Bissel]y 
the  latter  writing  that  be  felt  quke  sure  votes  were  obtained  in  tiiat 
way,  and  that  the  result  showed  that  they  had  but  very  few  to 
spare  in  the  final  trial.*  Thus  was  the  legislature  induced  to  yield 
and  grant  just  one  cross  road  leading  to  St.  Louis.  But  that  was 
alL 

And  now,  to  illustrate  the  bad  faith  of  soulless  corporations — 
the  many  disappointments  and  heart-burnings  which  they  have 
caused,  and  the  bitter  curses  they  have  invited  from  rising  towns 
and  ambitious  cities  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State,  it  may  here  l>e  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  road, 
which  gave  one  of  the  earliest  eases  of  the  kind,  and  which,  too, 
will  serve  as  a  type  of  many  otbers  whose  local  history  cannot 
well  be  obtained,  that,  after  being  a  suppliant  for  years  before  the 
legislature  for  just  the  right  of  way,  and  in  its  obsequiousness  full 
of  the  most  honorable  and  humble  promises,  no  sooner  had  it  ob- 
tained its  charter  than-it  turned  and  violated  them,  becoming  per- 
fectly oblivious  to  everything  else  except  what  was  expres^^  in 
that  instrument.  Belleville,  at  that  day,  was  an  ambitious  and  flour- 
ishing young  city.  In  the  passage  of  the  charter  for  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  railroad  company,  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  distinctly 
understood  that  the  interests  of  Belleville  should  not  be  sacrificed, 
and  therefore  the  naming  of  that  place  as  a  point  in  the  charter 
was  magnanimous]}^  omitted.  This  magnanimity  that  corporation 
failed  to  appreciate,  and  grievous  disapiK)intment  followed.  Belle- 
ville thereupon  tendered  a  subscription  of  $50,000  on  condition 
that  she  be  made  a  point ;  she  entreated  and  remonstrated,  but  a 
deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all  her  requests.  Belleville  was  left  some 
six  miles  to  the  south.  She  held  an  indignation  meeting  and  de- 
clared it  inconsistent  with  the  honor,  interests  or  duty  of  any 
citizen  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  breaking  ground  at  Illi- 
noistown  for  that  road,  February  8,  1852.  On  that  occasion  was 
presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  Cincinnati,  Yincennes  and  SL 
Ijouis,  three  foreign  cities,  taking  possession  of  the  soil  of  Illinois 
upon  which  to  inaugurate  a  great  improvement,  without  our  coun- 
tenance or  approbation,  but  we  were  powerless  to  prevent  it 
Other  places  in  this  State,  similarly  aggrieved  by  other  roads,  are 
Uniontown,  Salem,  Charleston,  Shelbyville,  CTrbana,  &c.,  &c 
Venly,  in  our  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  railroads,  and  the 
granting  to  them  of  valuable  franchises,  we  have  gone  Irom  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  While  our  action  toward  them  in  respect 
of  the  State  policy  was  entirely  too  narrow  and  illiberal,  savoring 
too  much  of  proscription,  when  chartered  privileges  were  ex- 
tended to  them  it  seems  that  the  bars  were  let  clear  down,  and 
we  failed  to  retain  any  sufficient  control  over  them.  These,  to-day, 
giant  foreign  corporations,  some  of  whom  erst  beggeil  in  a  most 
sui)pliant  manner  of  this  sovereign  Starte  merely  for  the  right  of 
way,  now  set  up  their  vested  rights  and  defy  not  only  legislative 
but  constitutional  control. 

The  ^^State  policy"  maintained  its  supremacy  longer  with  regard 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  railroad,  known  as  the  ^^  Brough  '* 
road,  from  Terre  Haute  via  Vandalia  to  St.  Louis  direct,  thiui  any 
other.    This  road  was  regarded  as  in  direct  conflict  with  the  AlUm 

*  Ibid 
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interest,  and  a  ruinous  competition  to  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton 
road,  then  building.  Col.  John  Brough,  a  leading  public  citizen 
of  Indiana,  was  at  its  head,  aud  showed  much  determination  to 
accomplish  it.  When  he  was  denied  a  special  charter  by  the  leg- 
islature of  1851,  a  company  was  organized  under  the  general  laws 
of  1849 ;  subscription  books  to  the  capital  stock  were  opened  in 
New  York  city,  capital  $2,000,000,  shares  $50ea<5h;  $470,000  were 
speedily  subscribed,  and  Col.  Brough,  the  president,  issued  his 
bulletin,  announcing  his  intention  to  build  a  road  from  Terre 
Haute  to  St.  Louis,  not  onl}'  without, but  against,  legislation.  The 
idea  that  St.  Louis  should  have  two  railroad  highways  across  the 
State  of  Illinois  was  simply  monstrous  to  Alton.  An  Alton  news- 
paper of  November,  1852,  says : 

**At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  our  legislature  we  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Col.  John  Brough,  of  Indiana,  would  be  satisfiea  with  the 
explicit  refusal  of  our  State  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  his  pet 
project  *  *  and  that  he  would  abide  by  the  several  times  repeated  de- 
cision. The  citizens  of  Illinois  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
rid,  for  all  time  to  come,  of  this  pretended  friend,  but  real  enemy,  to  their 
best  interests.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  valiant  Indiana  colonel  Is 
determined,  notwithstanding  his  former  repulses,  to  continue  his  unsoli- 
cited and  ofQcious  intermeddling  with  the  domestic  policy  of  this  State." 

But  it  was  found  impracticable  to  build  the  road  under  the  law 
of  1849,  tod  application  was  again  made  to  the  genei*al  assembly 
of  1853  for  a  special  charter.  Col.  Brough  was  personally  pres- 
ent and  labored  earnestly  to  succeed,  but  the  State  policy  party, 
after  strenuous  opposition,  led  by  Messrs.  Wynn,  Kuykendal  ana 
others,  were  again  enabled  to  defeat  the  bill.  Another  bill  look- 
ing to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  result,  perhaps,  was  for  a 
charter  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Vandalia  railroad,  but  the  jeal- 
ous and  watchful  State  policy  party,  regarding  this  as  a  piece- 
meal resurrection  of  the  "  Brough  road,"  promptly  defeated  it. 
The  extension  of  the  Belleville  and  lUinoistown  charter  eastward 
across  the  State,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Marshall  branch,  and  sev- 
eral others,  which  looked  to  approach  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis^ 
all  met  with  signal  defeat.  The  triumi)h  of  the  State  policy  party 
was  complete,  and  the  press  in  its  interest  boldly  proclaimed  that 
it  had  waxed  stronger  than  ever. 

About  this  time,  too,  Chicago  was  greatly  exercised  over  the  Joliet 
Cut-off  grievance,  a  road  which  would  save  to  the  public  from  the 
east,  west  or  south — not  desinng  to  make  the  detour  to  Chicago— 
60  miles  in  transportation  or  travel,  going  and  coming.  Yet  Chi- 
cago, for  some  fancied  benefit,  was  anxious  that  that  circuit  should 
be  maintained  and  enforced,  nolens  volens^  upon  all  freight  and 
passenger  transportation.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  in 
this  there  was  not  entire  unanimity.  Notably  the  Chicago  Demo- 
crat became  all  at  once  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  State  policy, 
and  strongly  urged  this  enforced  deviation  upon  the  public,  de- 
nouncing Joliet  and  her  citizens  prominently  connected  with  the 
steps  taken  to  build  a  short  railroad  dii^ectly  east,  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  abuse. 

It  was  at  the  session  of  1853,  that  Joseph  Gillespie,  champion 
of  the  Alton  interest,  introtluced  into  the  senate  a  bill  by  which 
all  these  existing  chartered  railroad  corporations  were  to  be 
protected  for  ten  years  against  the  building  of  any  competing 
roads  within  25  miles  distance,  unless  existing  corporations  first 
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conseuted  thereto.  This  amaziDg  proposition  was  a  fit  climax  to 
all  the  monstrous,  absurd  and  pernicious  schemes  of  the  Stale 
policy  party.  While  many  of  the  other  States  of  the  UnioD,  ani* 
mated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  enterprise,  were  removing  legal  ob* 
structions  and  instead  adopting  broad  and  liberal  railroad  incor- 
poration laws,  throwing  wide  open  their  borders,  and  iuviting 
capital  from  abroad  to  build  railroads  and  create  competition 
wherever  it  inclined,  it  was  cooly  proposed  in  the  great  State 
of  Illinois,  which  needed  development  very  badly,  to  draw  a  cor- 
don of  exclusiveness  around  her  borders,  and  within  to  combine 
with  soulless  corporations  in  the  monopoly  of  all  improvements, 
and  hand  over  to  them,  bound  by  the  stxong  chords  of  the  law, 
the  people  of  the  State  to  be  fleeoed  without  stint.  The  bill 
failed  to  become  a  law. 

The  Salem  railroad  convention  of  1849  having  ultimately  proved 
successful  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  nul- 
road,  another  convention  now  met  at  the  same  place,  ^ov.  25,1853, 
to  urge  upon  the  governor  the  calling  together  of  tne  general  as- 
sembly in  extraordinary  session.  The  counties  of  Clark,  Com- 
berland,  Effingham,  Crawford,  Fayette,  Jasper,  Edwards,  Bond, 
St.  Clair,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Williamson,  Bandolph,  Clin- 
ton, Jefferson,  Perry,  Marion,  Clay,  some  19,  all  south  of  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Alton  railroad,  whose  best  and  most  acceasable 
market  would  be  St.  Louis,  were  ably  represented  by  their  most 
public  spirited  and  enterprising  men.  The  Hon.  Zadock  Casey 
was  unanimously  chosen  chairman.  A  committee  was  ap})oiut<!<l 
of  which  the  Hon.  Sidney  Breese  was  chairman,  to  draft  an  ad- 
dress, setting  forth  their  grievances  and  urging  the  governor  to 
convene  the  legislature.  Action  upon  seven  measures  was  de- 
manded, but  the  railroad  grievance  was  the  main  one.  The  com- 
mittee say: 

**The  special  acts  and  the  general  law,  so-called,  for  railroad  incorpo- 
ration demand  action  that  would  alone  justifv  an  extra  aeaaioD.  Be- 
Btrictions  upon  the  accompllBhment  of  useful  enterprlaea  might  be  re- 
moved by  an  act  of  ten  lines,  opening  the  way  to  immediate  coDStrac- 
tion  of  works  that  would  bring  lu  capital  from  abroad  and  enhance  the 
value  of  real  estate  to  the  amount  or  several  millions  of  dollars.  That 
Southern  Illinois  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  important  measure,  she 
has  no  disposition  to  deny.  Look  at  the  single  fact  that  in  the  vast  and 
increasing  railroad  enterprises,  which  is  giving  new  life  to  the  State,  aod 
which  already  exceed  2,000  miles  in  extent,  less  than  SOD  are  permitted 
to  Bouthern  Illinois.'' 

A  committee  of  some  20  was  appointed  to  present  the  address 
in  person  to  the  governor.  It  had  the  desired  effect*  The  governor 
issued  his  proclamation,  convening  the  legislature  in  Feb.,  1^ 

This  special  session  was  a  very  busy,  and  in  many  respects,  a 
most  important  one  for  the  State.  But  we  now  can  only  notice 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  State  policy  was  narrowed  down  to  the 
one  object  of  again  defeating  the  ^^  Brough  road,"  for  which  pur- 
I>08e  a  great  effort  was  made,  aided  by  foreign  lobbyista  interested 
in  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  road.  But  their  efforts  failed ;  the 
liberal  policy  triumphed,  the  charter  ^^  recognising  and  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  railroad"  passed 
in  both  houses  by  decisive  majorities.  Exit  "State  policy"— a 
policy  which  has  done  much  to  hinder  and  retard  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  whose 
blight  has  lingered  more  or  less  to  this  day. 
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Orant  of  Land — Holbrook  Chartera — Bandholdert^ 
Beheme» — The  7  per  cent  of  its  Oro89  Earnings — Passage  of  its 
Charter — Benefits  to  the  Company ^  the  State  and  Individuals — 
Note :  Jealousy  of  Politicians  on  Account  of  its  Olory — Corres- 
pandence  of  Messrs.  Breese  and  Douglas. 


The  sabject  of  this  cliapter  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the 
tate.  The  grand  scheme  of  connecting,  by  means  of  iron  bands 
f  commerce,  Lake  Michigan  with  the  great  watery  highway  of 
le  Mississippi  Valley  at  the  continence  of  the  Ohio,  had  long 
een  a  desideratum  with  our  x)eople.  It  had  constituted  part  of 
le  State  internal  improvement  system  of  1S37,  and  some  work  on 
le  line  was  actually  done,  but  was  abandoned  with  the  gen- 
ral  collapse  of  that  system.  The  Central  Railroad,  from  the 
duthem  terminus  of  the  canal  to  Cairo,  was  subsequently  revived 
y  legislation,  procured  by  scheming  brains  with  an  eye  to  the 
atore,  but  the  whole  subject  lacked  vitality  until  the  passage  of 
he  act  of  congress  of  September,  1850,  granting  to  the  State  a 
innificent  donation  of  near  3,000,000  acres  of  land  tlirough  the 
leart  of  Illinois  in  aid  of  its  completion.  This  noble  tribute  by 
he  nation  had  its  birth  simultaneously  with  and  amidst  the 
liroes  of  the  great  adjustment  measures  of  1850,  which,  during 
liat  long  and  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  shook  the  Union 
t>m  center  to  circumference.  Twice  before  had  a  similar  bill 
aased  the  senate,  and  twice  had  it  failed  in  the  house,  but  now  it 
as  a  law,  and  the  State  i>ossessed  the  means  to  complete  the 
reat  work.  The  final  passage  of  the  measure  was  hailed  with 
emonstrations  of  great  joy  by  the  i)eople  and  press  of  our  State.* 
Uiuois  internal  improvement  bonds  made  a  bound  forward  of  10 
er  cent,  in  the  New  York  market.  At  this  time  the  amount  of 
aUroad  completed  in  the  State  consisted  of  a  section  of  the 
rorthern  Cross  Railroad,  from  Meredosia  and  Naples,  on  the  Uli- 
ois  river,  to  Springfield ;  the  Chicago  &  Galena,  from  the  former 
ity  as  far  as  Elgin ;  and  a  6  mile  coal  track  across  the  American 
ottom  from  (Ti)posite  St.  Louis  to  the  mines  in  the  bluii's. 

*After  tbe  adjoummeat  of  conirrets.  Senators  Douglas  and  Shields,  on  their  return 
ome,  were  tendered  a  public  dinner  at  Chicago  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  but  for  rea- 
ms of  delicacT  they  declined  becoming  the  exclusive  recipients  of  sucn  attentions, 
irmrding  to  their  oolleagues  of  the  house — where  the  Anal  battle  was  fought  and 
'on~ Messrs.  McClernand,  Harris,  Wentworth,  Young,  Richardson.  Bisscll  and  Baker, 
M  principal  merit  of  its  passage.  The  honors  for  the  success  of  tbe  measure  were  a 
rnltful  source  of  jealousy  among  our  public  men. 
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The  act  granted  the  right  of  way  for  the  railroad  through  A|i 
public  lauds  of  the  width  of  200  feet^  from  the  soutlieru  terminv  | 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  a  point  at  or  near  thi] 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  for  branches  to 
Chicago  and  Galena;  also  the  privilege  to  take  from  them  mate* 
rials  of  earth,  stone  and  timber  for  its  construction.    But  tin 
main  grant  to  the  State  was  the  alternate  sections  of  land  derig* 
nated  by  even  numbers  for  6  sections  deep  on  each  side  of  iti 
trunk  and  branches ;  for  the  lands  sold  or  pre-empted  withiu  thii 
12  mile  belt  or  area,  enough  might  be  selected  from  even  nam- 
bered  sections  to  the  distance  of  15  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
tracks  equal  in  quantity  to  them.  The  construction  of  the  road  was 
to  he  simultaneously  commenced  at  its  northern  and  southern 
termini,  and  when  completed  the  branches  were  to  be  constructed. 
It  was  to  be  completed  within  ten  years,  in  default  of  which  the 
unsold    lands    were    to    revert  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
those    sold    the     State   was    to  pay    the    government  price. 
The  minimum  price  of  the  alternate  or  odd  numbered  sections  of 
the  government  land   was  raised  from  $1  25  to  $2  50  per  acre. 
While  the  public  lands  were  thus  by  the  prospect  of  the  building 
of  this  road  rendered  more  saleable  at  double  i>rice,  it  followed 
that  the  general  government  not  only  lost  nothing  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  in  point  of  time  was  actually  the  gainer  by  this 
splendid  gift.      The  land  was  taken  out  of  market  for  two  years, 
and  when  restored,  in  the  fall  of  1852,  it  in  fact  brought  an  aver- 
age of  $5  per  acre.    The  grant  was  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the 
legislature  for  the  purpose  specified,  and  the  road  and  branches 
were  to  be  and  remain  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  free  from  all  tolls  or  other  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  any  troops,  munitions  or  other  proi)CTty 
of  the  general   government.    This  provision,   had  it  applied  to 
the  rolling  stock  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  rails,  would  doubtless 
have  saved  the  general  government  during  the  rebellion  many 
humlreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  ;  but  it  has  been  construed  ad- 
versely to  the  rights  of  the  government  in  this  particular.   For 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  road  south  to  Mobile,  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  liabilities,  with  regard  to  the  grant  of  the  public 
lands  and  in  every  respect  as  conferred  on   this  State,  were  ex- 
tended to  Alabama  and  Mississippi.    Such  is  a  synopsis  of  t^^^ 
important  provisions  contained  in  this,  the  first  land  subsidy  ma^^ 
by  congress  in  aid  of  railroads,  latterly  so  lamentably  freque^" 
as  to  well  nigh  despoil  the  country' of  its  public  domain. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Douglas  immediately  pf^ 
l)ared  ai)etition,  signed  by  the  congressional  delegations  of  alltt^ 
States  along  the  route  of  the  road  from  Mobile  north,  descri^ 
ing  the  probable  location  of  the  road  and  its  branches  through  llf -^ 
nois,  and  requesting  the  president  to  order  the  suspension  of  lan^ 
sales  along  the  lines  designated,  which  was  immediately  done.* 

The  act  of  congress  threw  upon  the  legislature  of  Illinois  th^ 

entire  duty  of  making  a  prudent,  \iise  and  satisfactory  disposL- 

■I  ^ 

*At  tbe  same  seeeion  congreee  passed  an  act  gTantiiipr  to  the  State  of  Akamai  tht 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  remafninir  unsold  wftbfn  her 
borders,  the  benefits  whereof  were  extended  by  section  4  to  eacb  of  the  otber  Stated 
in  which  there  might  be  such  lands  situated.  By  this  act  the  State  of  lllinola  received 
1,600,000  acres  more.  These  lands  were  subsequently  turned  over  to  tbe  respective 
counties  where  located,  with  the  conditioD  that  they  be  drained,  and  for  aehool  pur- 
poaes. 
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of  the  maguificeDt  grant.  The  ]>oiut  of  departui*e  of  the  Chi- 
Bgo  branch  from  the  main  trunk  was  not  fixed  by  the  aet,  and  this 
ielicate  duty  the  legislature^  it  w^is  generally  expected,  would  take 
Q  hand.  Before  the  meeting  of  that  body,  in  January,  1851,  much 
KHitention  pervaded  the  press  of  the  State  regarding  the  location 
if  tlie  main  trunk,  and  particulaiiy  the  routes  of  the  branches. 
kfaDy  worthy  and  ambitious  towns  were  arrayed  against  each 
ither.  The  LaSalle  interest  wanted  the  Chicago  branch  taken 
iff  at  that  point.  Bloomington,  looking  to  a  continuation  of  the 
AJton  &  Sangamon  road  (now  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis)  to 
tliat  place,  wanted  the  Chicago  branch  to  connect  her  with  the 
lake.  Shelby ville,  which  was  a  point  on  the  old  line  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  not  dreaming  but  that  she  would  have  the  main 
tniDk.  was  grasping  for  the  departure  thence  of  the  Chicago 
branch  also,  and  lost  both.  Another  route,  which  ought  to  have 
eommanded  great  strength,  was  proposed  on  the  most  direct  line 
from  Cairo,  making  the  point  of  connection  with  the  main  trunk 
in  Pulaski  county,  and  taking  off  the  Galena  branch  at  Mt. 
Vemon,  thence  through  Carlyle,  Greenville,  Hillsboro,  Spring- 
field, Peoria,  Galena  and  on  to  Dubuque.  But  of  course  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  any  company  to  make  the  location  where  there 
iras  the  largest  amount  of  vacant  laud  that  could  be  brought 
within  the  belt  of  15  miles  on  either  side  of  the  road.  And  this 
proved  the  controlling  influence  ultimately,  both  in  the  location 
of  the  main  stem  and  the  branches. 

The  disastrous  failure  of  only  a  dozen  short  years  before,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Utopia  of  the  hiternal  imx>rovement  system  by  the 
State,  was  not  forgotten;  and  now  when  the  means  of  achieving 
g^at  good  for  developing  the  State  were  in  hand,  the  stump  and 
press  teemed  with  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
grant  of  land,  which,  it  may  be  added,  was  seldom  free  from  bias 
or  a  look  to  local  advantages.  Swarms  of  land  speculators  and 
town  site  owners,  it  was  anticipated,  would  infest  the  lobby  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  The  people  were  very  properly  ad- 
vised that  to  guard  against  the  inliuences  and  intrigues  of  these 
sharks  they  must  select  their  best  and  ablest  men  to  represent 
them. 

The  HoUbrodk  Charters. — One  of  the  phantoms  which  loomed 
into  public  recognition,  casting  its  shadow  across  the  path  of  bright 
promise  tor  the  State,  was  what  was  known  as  the  ^'Holbrook 
Charters,"  whose  incorporators,  it  wiis  feared,  would  step  in  and 
swallow  up  the  congressional  grant  of  land  under  the  broad  terms 
of  their  franchises. 

The  Cairo  City  and  Canal  Company  was  originally  incori)orated 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  dikes,  levees  or  embankments  to 
secure  and  preserve  Cairo  city  and  adjacent  lands  against  the 
freshets  of  the  nvers.  The  cutting  of  a  canal  to  unite  the  Missis- 
sippi with  the  Ohio  through  Cash  river,  was  also  authorized.  In 
the  fall  of  1835  the  Hon.  Sydney  Breese,  through  a  well-considered 
published  letter,  had  first  called  attention  to  the  plan  of  a  central 
railroad,  connectingthe  southern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan canal  at  Peru  with  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  at  Cairo.  An  effort  w  as  made  at  the  special  session  of 
1835-6  to  unite  this  project  with  the  canal,  for  which  an  appropri- 
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atiou  of  $500,000  was  tbeu  granted.    This  failing,  a  charter  for  Ol^ 
railroad  wa8  grante<l,  supplementing  this  project  with  theCiOi 
City  Company,  the  corporators  being  Darius  B.  Uolbrook,  (vkt 
was  also  the  president  of  the  company,)  Miles  A.  Gilbert,  Jolm  & 
Hacker,  Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  Anthony  Olney  and  WiUiaoi  K. 
Walker.    Application  was  then  first  made  to  congress  for  sud  bf 
pre-emption.    One  year  later  the  State  entered  ujion  the  great  ifr 
tenial  improvement  system,  and,  unwilling  to  brook  a  rival,  ap> 
plied  to  the  Cairo  company  to  surrender  the  charter  for  the  boild' 
iug  of  this  railroad  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  which  wu 
complied   with  on  condition  that  the  State  build  the  road  on  t 
route  leading  from  Cairo  through  Vaudalia,  Shelbyville,  Decator. 
Bloomington,  Peru,  and  via  Dixon  to  Galena.  The  State  expeudw 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  it  is  said,  on  this  route  before  the 
^'grand  system"  collapsed  in  1840.    Subsequently,  by  act  of  Maidi 
6,  1843,  the  road,  in  the  condition  that  it  was  abandoned,  was  n- 
stored  to  the  Cairo  company  under  the  title  of  the  Great  Weatem 
Railway  Company,  with  the  power  to  construct  the  road  from 
Cairo  via  the  places   named,  to  a  point  at'  or  near  the  sooth- 
ern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  in  such  maoner 
as  they  might  deem  most  expedient.     The  Cairo  Company  wm 
vested  with  the  title  and  effects  of  the  old  Central  railroad.    All 
the  usual  franchises  were  granted  to  the  Great  Western  Company 
as  part  of  the  Cairo  Company,  and  in  section  18  it  was  added  that 
'<  all  lands  that  may  come  into  the  possession  of  said  companjf 
whether  by  donation  or  purchase,^  were  pledged  and  mortgaged 
in  advance  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  and  obliga- 
tions of  tlie  company  authorized  to  be  issued  and  contracted  aoder 
the  provisions  of  the  charter.  By  act  of  March  3, 1845,  the  charter 
of  this  Great  Western  Kailroad  Company  was  repealed ;  bat  bj 
act  of  February  10, 1849,  it  was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cairo 
City  and  Canal  Company,  with  the  addition  of  some  30  names  as 
iiicorpoi-ators,  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  many  of  whom 
were  well-known  politicians.    The  company  thus  revived  was  au- 
thorized in  the  construction  of  the  Central  Baihroad.  to  extend  it 
on  from  the  southern  terminus  of  the  canal — LaSalle— -to  Chicago 
"in  strict  conformity  to  all  obligations,  restrictions,  jwwera and 
privileges  of  the  act  of  1843."    The  governor  was  empowered  to 
hold  in  trust  for  the  nse  and  benefit  of  said  company  whatever 
lauds  might  be  donated  to  the  State  by  the  general  gov^nment, 
to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  Central  or  Great  Western  Bailway, 
subject  to  theconditions  and  provisions  of  the  bill  (then  pending  be- 
forii  congress  and  expected  to  become  a  law,)  granting  the  sab«idy 
of  3,000,000  acres  of  land.    The  comi)any  was  further  authorised 
to  receive,  hold  and  disimse  of  any  and  all  lands  secured  to  it  by 
donation,  pre-emption  or  otherwise.    There  were  other  details  of 
minor  importance,  but  these  sufficiently  indicate  the  nice  scheme 
entertained  by  the  long-headed  speculators. 

But  Douglas,  though  absent  at  Washington,  was  not  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  these  schemes  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  State.  At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  an- 
tumn  of  1849,  in  his  able  speech  delivered  to  that  body,  October 
23d,  lie  demonstrated  that  a  fraud  had  been  practiced  upon  it  the 
winter  preceding  in  procuring  from  it  this  charter;  and  that  had 
the  bill  in  congress  donating  this  land  met  with  no  delay  on  this 
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account,  this  vast  property  would  have  gone  into  the  hands  of 
Holbrook  &  Co.,  to  enrich  these  scheming  corporators,  with  little 
assurance,  as  they  represented  no  wealth,  that  the  road  would 
ever  be  built.  Congress  had  an  insuperable  objection  to  making 
the  grant  for  the  beufit  of  a  private  corporation.  The  connection 
of  these  Holbrook  companies  with  the  Central  railroad,  in  the  es- 
timation of  congress,  presented  an  impassible  barrier  to  the  grant. 
But  this  legislature,  which  had  granted  the  charter,  refused  to  re- 
peal it. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Holbrook,  president  of  the  com- 
panies, who  ardently  sought  the  success  of  the  road,  executed  a 
promise  of  release  to  the  governor,  December  15th,  1849,  a  <lupli- 
cate'of  which  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Douglas  at  Washington. 
But  the  senator  did  not  reganl  this  release  as  valid  or  binding  upon 
the  company,  because  it  was  without  the  sanction  or  authority  of 
the  stockholders,  or  even  the  board  of  directors.  While  he  did 
not  impute  any  such  motive,  the  company,  he  believed,  was  stiU 
in  the  condition  which  would  enable  it  to  take  all  the  lands 
granted,  divide  them  among  'its  stockholders,  and  retain  its  char- 
tered privileges  without  building  the  road.  He  was  unwilling  to 
give  his  approval  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  State  could 
X)0ssibly  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  ex- 
pected grant.  For  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  as  an  assur- 
ance to  congress,  the  execution  of  a  full  and  complete  release  of 
all  lights  and  privileges,  and  a  surrender  of  the  charters,  and  all 
acts  or  parcels  of  acts  supplemental  or  amendatory  thereof,  or 
relating  in  any  wise  to  the  Central  railroad,  so  as  to  leave  the 
State,  through  its  legislature,  free  to  make  such  disposition  of  the 
lands,  and  such  arrangement  for  the  construction  of  the  road  as 
might  be  deemed  best,  was  demanded.  These  requirements  were 
deemed  not  unreasonable  by  the  agents  of  the  company  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  G. 
W.  Billings,  and  a  few  days  after  a  release,  in  duplicate,,  was  exe- 
cuted in  New  York,  one  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
governor  of  Illinois,  and  one  retained  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  be  used, 
if  necessary,  in  congress,  containing  ^hese  conditions : 

**l8t.  That  the  legislature  of  said  State  shall,  within  the  period  of  ten 
TEARS  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1850,  construct  and  Anally  complete,  or 
cause  to  be  constructed  and  completed,  a  railroad  from  Cairo  to  Chicago, 
and  that  the  southern  terminus  ot  said  road  shall  be  the  city  of  Cairo. 
2d.  That  the  legislature  of  said  State  shall,  during  its  next  session,  elect 
whether  to  accept  or  decline  this  release  upon  the  conditions  herein 
stated.  3d.  That  until  said  State,  through  their  legislature,  shall  have 
made  their  election,  this  company  may  with  t/u  appiuSation  of  t/ie  gowi-tior  of 
ike  JStaie,  proceed  in  the  construction  of  said  road,  and  if  said  charter 
shall  be  released  as  aforesaid  to  said  State  of  Illinois,  the  said  State  shall, 
within  one  year  from  the  time  of  said  election,  refund  to  this  company 
the  amount  which  between  that  period  and  the  present  time,  shall  have 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  said  road,  with  6  per  cent,  interest 
thereon,  and  shall  assume  all  bona  Jute  contracts  hermfter  made  by  this 
company  in  the  construction  of  the  same,  which  shall  have  been  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  governor  of  said  State." 

Noth withstanding  this  release,  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
granting  the  land  by  congress,  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Illinois,  \^^ich  was  freely  canvassed  pending  the 
election  of  the  legislature,  which  was  to  dispose  of  the  splendid 
donation  to  the  l^st  interests  of  the  State,  regardless  of  local  con* 
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sideratious  or  sectioual  desires,  that  the  Cairo  company, 
its  president,  could  and  woidd  repudiate  the  relinqaiKhment  ofi 
charters,  or  use  some  expedient  to  induce  the  geDeral  asseml 
to  fail  in  accepting  it  according  to  ite  2d  stipulation,  which  w< 
enable  that  concern  to  resume  its  former  position  and  grasp 
large  grant  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  its  charter  of  IMl] 
The  following  curious  letter,  over  the  name  of  the  president  of  tei 
company,  which  appeared   in  the  Illinois  Advocate  at  Lebanoii 
and  floated  about  considerably  in  the  public  press  of  the  day, 
seems  to  evince  a  desire  to  hold  on,  and  it  doubtless  gave  color  to 
the  public  apprehensions : 

'«New  Yobk,  Sept.  25, 1860. 
**/7cw.  K  0.  Smith: 

'*Dear  Sir:  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  under  obligations  to  those  who 
with  Gov.  Casey  prevented  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  Great  Weit* 
ern  Railway  Company.  It  was  granted  in  good  faith  and  under  no 
other  that  the  State  can  now  grant.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  when  lex- 
plained  the  bill  to  Judge  Douglas,  and  that  my  object  was  to  have  the 
road  made  for  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  State,  I  would  return  dw 
charter  rather  than  have  any  opposition  from  the  State,  he  was  satisfied; 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  we  have  worked  together  at  Wash- 
ington this  winter,  and  have  obtained  the  grant  of  land  from  oongm 
toward  making  the  road.  We  are  now  sure  that  the  road  fh>m  Cairo  to 
Peru,  Galena  and  Chicago  will  be  built.  I  am  now  organising  the  com* 
pany  to  commence  the  work  this  foil,  and  put  a  large  part  of  the  rood 
under  contract  as  early  as  possible.  We  shall  make  the  road  on  the  old 
line  of  the  Central  route,  through  Vaudalia,  Shelbyville,  Decatur  and 
Bloomington.  I  rejoice  with  the  people  of  Illinois  that  this  importaot 
road  to  the  whole  State,  will  now  be  made. 

**Very  respectftilly,  D.  B.  HOLBROOK." 

This  was  construed  as  a  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  preoi- 
dent,  that  the  State  could  not  grant  any  other  charter  than  UuU 
which  Ids  company  owned,  to  complete  the  Central  railroad,  im- 
plying a  repudiation  of  the  release^    Here  was  also  a  claim  to  ft 
share  of  the  glory  in  procuring  the  grant  from  congress,  and  the 
assertion  that  his  company  was  ready  to  resume  the  work  (men- 
tioning the  route  of  the  road)  indicated  that  the  Cairo  company 
was  master  of  the  situation.    Further,  the   Chicago  CommercM 
Advertiser^  a  newspaper  in  Holbrookes  interest,  in  no  very  elegant 
language,  and  not  devoid  of  bitterness,  boldly  set  up  for  him  a  re- 
pudiation of  his  release  of  the  charters,  by  the  following  avowal: 

'*  Judge  Douglas  has  declared  the  first  release  of  the  Cairo  oomnuiv 
illegal  and  defective ;  but  that  he  obtained  a  second  one  that  wasiegaL 
before  he  would  vote  for  the  grant  of  land.  That  will  likely  be  found 
equallv  so.  For,  although  he  is  an  ex-Judffe,  it  is  doubted  if  he  knows 
enough  of  law  to  either  dictate  or  draw  a  legal  release  in  such  a  caw; 
and  his  whole  concern  in  the  matter  may  l^  looked  upon  as  moeh  a 

Eiece  of  political  trickery  as  his  bragging  about  it  is  bomMstic,  and  that 
e  had  no  more  influence  in  procuring  the  grant  than  the  barking  of  a 
poodle  dog.  *  *  The  Cairo  Compan^r  have  never  asked  anything 
of  the  8tate  but  the  privilege  to  expena  their  own  money  in  it,  wh^ 
would  never  injure,  out  do  much  good  to  the  State.  *  •  •  If 
Breese,  and  Casey  and  Holbrook  can  be  killed  oflT  by  the  politioians  of 
Illinois,  look  out  for  more  plunder.'' 

These  pretensions  brought  down  upon  the  Cairo  companies,  and 
particularly  their  president,  the  severest  animadversions  of  the 
press  and  many  politicians.  But  the  companies  were  not  withoat 
friends  in  the  legislature  and  out  of  it.    It  is  probable  that  the 
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release  signed  in  New  York  was  not  authorized  by  tlie  Illinois 
resident  corporators  under  the  revival  act  of  1849. 

In  November,  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  Walter  B. 
Scates,  one  of  the  new  corporators  of  the  Great  Western  Eailroad 
Company  of  1849,  addressed  a  letter  of  invitation  to  all  his  co- 
corporators,  duly  named,  to  meet  at  Springfield,  January  6, 1851, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  action  as  might  be  deemed  expe- 
dient for  the  public  good  by  suiTcndering  up  their  charter  to  tbe 
State,  or  such  other  course  as  might  be  desired  by  the  general 
assembly,  to  remove  all  doubts  and  questions  relative  to  the  com- 
pany's rights  and  powers,  and  to  disembarrass  that  body  with  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  the  grant  of  land  from  congress  for  the 
building  of  the  much  needed  Central  railroad. 

With  the  opening  of  the  general  assembly  there  were  not  want- 
ing w^ealthy  capitalists  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  this  munifi- 
cence of  the  nation,  who  profi'ered  to  build  the  Central  railroad 
and  its  branches.    The  following  memorial  explains  itself: 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  Senators  and  BeprenentcUives  of  the  StaU  of  JUvioUy  in    Gen^ 
eral  AMembly  convet\^: 

The  memorial  oS  Robert  Schuyler,  Ofeorge  Grlswold,  Gouvemer 
Morris,  Jonathan  Sturgis,  George  W.  Ludlow  and  John  F.  A.  San- 
ford,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  David  A.  Neal,  Franklin  Haven  and 
Robert  Rantoul,  jr.,  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  respectfully  represents: 

Having  examined  and  considered  an  act  of  congress  of  the  United 
States,  whereby  land  is  donated  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  con- 
Btiruction  of  a  railroad  from  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  Galena 
and  the  northwest  angle  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  a  branch  extend- 
ing to  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan,  on  certain  conditions  therein  ex- 
pressed ;  and  having  also  examined  the  resources  of  the  tract  of  coun- 
try through  which  it  is  proposed  that  said  railroad  shall  pass,  and  the 
amount  of  cost  and  space  of  time  necessary  to  construct  the  same,  the 
subscribers  propose  to  form  a  company  with  such  stockholders  as  they 
may  associate  with  them,  including  among  tj;ieir  number  persons  of 
large  experience  in  the  construction  of  several  of  the  principal  railroads 
in  the  IJnited  States,  and  of  means  and  credit  sufficient  to  place  beyond 
doubt  their  ability  to  perfom  what  they  hereinafter  propose,  make  the 
following  offer  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  their  consiaeration  : 

The  company  so  formed  by  the  subscribers  will,  under  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  fully  and  faithfully  perform  the 
several  conditions,  and  execute  the  trust  in  said  act  of  congress  con- 
tained. And  will  build  a  railroad,  with  branches  between  the  termini 
ael  forth  in  said  act,  with  a  single  track,  and  complete  the  same  ready 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  passengers,  on  or  before  the 
4th  day  of  July,  which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Liord  1854. 

And  the  said  railroads  shall  be  in  all  respects  as  well  and  thoroughly 
built  as  the  railroad  running  from  Boston  to  Albany,  with  such  im- 

Srovements  thereon  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable  and  expe- 
lent,  and  shall  be  equipped  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  business  to  be 
aocommodated  thereby. 

And  the  said  company,  from  and  after  the  completion  of  said  road, 
will  pay  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  annually,  —  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  said  road,  without  deduction  or  charge  for  expenses,  or  for  any 
otner  matter  or  cause :  Promded^  that  the  State  of  Illinois  will  grant  to 
the  subscribers  a  charter  of  incorporation,  with  terms  mutually  advan- 
tageous, with  powers  and  limitations  as  they  in  their  wisdom  may  think 
fit,  as  shall  be  accepted  by  the  said  company,  and  as  will  sufficiently  re- 
munerate the  subscribers  for  their  care,  labor  and  expenditure,  in  that 
behalf  Incurred,  and  will  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lands 
donated  by  the  said  act,  to  raise  the  funds,  or  some  portion  of  the  funds, 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  road." 

37 
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Mr.  Bantoal,  one  of  tlie  roemorialists.  was  the  accredited 
of  the  others,  with  full  power  to  act.    He  attended  persoi 
Springfield  during  the  sitting  of  the  lesislatore,  and  t^ 
proposition,  coming  from  gentlemen  of  such  high  financial 
ing,  was  very  favorably  received  from  his  hands,  particalaily 
it  offered  the  completion  of  the  road  and  branches  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  was  by  any  one  anticipated.    He 
willing  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  the  contract  so  as  to  render 
completion  of  the  road  certain,  and  without  a  possibiUtyof 
misapplication  of  the  lands,  or  the  bestowal  of  a  monopoly 
the  company,  which  was  ready  to  give  any  guarantee  that  mighl^ 
reasonably  be  asked  to  guard  the  State  against  loss  from  defiite 
tion,  both  as  respected  the  prose<5ution  of  the  work  and  the  t|^ 
plication  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands.    The  terms  gci- 
erally  were  regarded  as  highl}^  advantageous,  both  to  the  ^M 
and  the  company,  and  they  were  ultimately  made  the  basis  of  tti 
Central  railroad  charter. 

But  opposition  to  the  gift  of  land  from  the  nation  being  toinel 
over  by  the  State  to  a  private  corporation  was  not  wanting.  Tke 
magnitude  of  the  grant  was  so  overiwwering  to  the  minds  of  none 
persons  that  they  fancied  and  argued  that  the  State,  by  pnq;wr 
management  of  the  means,  might  build  not  only  the  700  miles  of 
railroad,  but  pay  ofiT  the  public  debt  of  many  millions  besides.  If  Ae 
State  could  have  managed  its  finances  and  proi)erty  with  the  eeoD* 
omy,  sagacity  and  flexibility  of  a  private  corporation,  mnch  of  tliii 
doubtless  could  have  been  done.  Mr.  John  S.  Wright,  of  Chicago^ 
published  a  pamphlet,  insisting  that  the  State  would  be  everiart' 
ingly  dishonored  if  the  legislature  did  not  devise  laws  to  build  tbe 
road  and  disenthral  the  State  of  its  enormous  debt  besides  oat  of 
the  avails  of  this  grant. 

Three-fourths  of  the  lands  donated,  it  is  true,  in  quality  of  wfl 
and  fertility  were  unsurpassed,  and  there  was  a  most  exceUent 
bargain  in  them  so  soon  as  iron  arteries  of  commerce  could  be  ex- 
tended to  them ;  but  there  they  lay,  and  had  lain  for  25  yean, 
free  to  any  purchaser  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  recently,  with  tiw 
abundance  of  land  warrants  thrown  upon  the  market  by  theflol- 
diers  of  the  Mexican  war,  they  might  be  had  at  about  70  cents 
per  acre,  but  they  remained  unentered.    The  bargain  in  than  wu 
to  be  imparted  to  them  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  and  the 
bringing  of  them  within  the  range  of  markets.    It  was  a  questifiii 
of  development,  for  which  large  and  ready  capital  was  necessaiy. 
Even  if  the  credit  of  the  State  would  have  commanded  the  requi- 
site capital  to  build  the  road,  judging  by  her  experience  then  some* 
12  years  past,  it  is  questionable  whether  she  ought  to  have  ondcr- 
taken  it.    Certainly  there  was  no  such  disposition  on  tbe  pait  d 
the  legislature.  The  shortness  of  time  in  which  the  road  was  prof- 
fered to  be  built  was  a  cardinal  consideration.    The  great  interior 
of  the  State,  then  of  no  taxable  value  to  the  treasury,  being  almoet 
a  howling  wilderness,  would  in  some  three  years'  time  be  pene* 
trated  by  a  commercial  highway,  and  brought  within  ready  aooeea 
of  the  great  markets  af  the  world  throughout  the  year.    I>Yom  the 
great  lakes  and  upper  Mississippi  on  the  north,  to  the  extieme 
peninsula  of  the  State  on  the  south,  a  back-bone  of  well-settled 
country,  populous  towns  and  flourishing  cities,  with  ribs  extend* 
ing  out  on  either  side,  would  spring  into  being,  and  the  life  cor- 
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rents  of  commerce  and  prosperity  wonld  speedily  flow  sti'ong  and 
healthy  from  the  sentre  to  the  extremities. 

The  bill  lingered  in  the  legislature  much  longer  than  its  ardent 
friends  had  anticipated,  to  their  no  little  anxiety.  Many  amend- 
ments were  ofiered  and  rejected,  such  as  requiring  payment  for 
the  right  of  way  to  pre-emptionists,  or  settlers  upon  the  govern- 
ment land,  the  same  as  to  actual  owners,  though  their  1>enefits, 
and  the  enhanced  value  of  their  lands  by  the  building  of  the  road 
would  be  500  per  cent.  The  point  of  divergence  for  the  Chicago 
branch  was  strenuously  attempted  to  be  fixed,  but  was  finally  left 
with  the  company  anywhere  "north  of  the  parallel  of  39d.  30 
m.  of  north  latitude."  Much  discussion  was  had  upon  the  location 
of  the  main  stem,  what  towns  it  should  touch  between  its  termini 
designated  in  the  congressional  grant,  but  all  intermediate  points 
failed  of  being  fixed  in  the  act  except  a  single  one,  the  N.  B.  cor- 
ner of  T.  21  N.,  R.  2  E.  3d  P.  M.,  from  which  the  road  in  it  course 
should  not  vary  more  than  five  miles,  which  was  eftected  by  Gen. 
Gridley,  of  the  senate,  and  by  which  the  towns  of  Decatur,  Clinton 
and  Bloomington  were  assured  of  the  road. 

A  scheme  was  also  developed,  but  never  yet  explained,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  place  this  grand  enterprise  into  the  hands  of 
the  state  bondholders,  adding  a  bank.  It  was  known  as  the  bond- 
holders' plan.  Early  in  January  the  legislature  received  a  vol- 
uminous printed  bill  for  a  charter,  the  provisions  whereof,  closely 
scrutinized,  contained  about  as  hard  a  bargain  as  creditor  ever 
offered  bondsman.  It  was  coolly  proposed,  among  other  provisions, 
that  the  State  appoint  commissioners  to  locate  the  road,  survey 
the  routes  for  the  main  stem  and  branches,  and  select  the  lands 
granted  by  congress,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State ;  agents  were 
Sirther  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  to  apply  to  land-holders 
along  the  routes,  who  might  be  benefited  by  the  road^  for  sub- 
scriptions, also  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

'*  All  pereons  subscribing  and  advancing  money  for  said  purpose,  shall 
be  entitled  to  draw  interest  upon  the  sums  advanced,  at  the  rate  of — per 
cent,  per  annum  from  the  day  of  said  advance,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
designate  and  register  an  amount  of  *New  Internal  Improvement  stock 
of  this  State'  equal  to  four  times  the  amount  so  advanced,  or  of  stock  of 
this  State  known  as  ^Interest  Bonds,'  equal  to  three  times  the  money  so 
advanced ;  and  said  stock,  so  described,  may  be  registered  at  th  eageucy 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  party  sul^rib- 
Ing,  or  by  any  other  persons  to  whom  they  may  assign  the  right  at  any 
time  after  paying  the  subscription,  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  paid; 
and  said  stock  shall  be  endorsed,  registered  and  signed  by  the  agent  ap- 
spin  ted  by  the  ^vernor  for  the  purjpose,  and  a  copy  of  said  register  shall 
Be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  as  evidence  to  show 
the  particular  stock  secured  6r  provided  for  as  hereinafter  mentioned.'' 

The  lands  were  to  be  conveyed  by  the  State  to  the  managers  of 
the  road ;  to  be  by  them  offered  for  sale  upon  the  completion  of 
sections  of  60  miles,  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  State  5  the  money 
was  to  go  to  the  managers,  but  the  State  was  to  receive  ^rtifi- 
eates  of  stock  for  the  same;  two  of  the  aeting  managers  were  to 
receive  salaries  of  $2,500  and  the  others  $1,500 — large  sums  at 
that  time ;  the  company,  with  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  to 
purchase  iron,  &c,  pledging  the  road  for  payment ;  and  the  road, 
property  and  stock,  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  bill  also 
embraced  a  bank  in  acconlance  with  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
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enral  free  banking  law  adopted  at  that  session,  making  the  rail- 
road  stock  the  basis.  It  also  provided  that  if  the  constitntioii  was 
amended  (which  failed  to  carry,)  changing  the  2  mill  tAx  to  a 
sinking  fund  to  be  generally  applied  in  redemption  of  the  State 
debt,  that  then  the  stock  registered  uuder  this  act  should  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceeds  thereof. 

Here  was  a  scheme  to  fasten  upon  the  State  treasury  a  horde 
of  high-salaried  olhcials  to  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  people, 
empowering  the  company  to  create  additional  officers  and  fix  their 
compensation  at  pleasure ;  no  limit  wsl^  fixed  for  the  completion 
of  the  road ;  extended  advantages  were  offered  to  holders  of  in- 
terest bonds,  then  low  in  market,  to  control  the  road  to  an  amount 
of  four  times  their  actual  outlay,  mortgage  it  for  iron,  attach  a 
wild-cat  bank  to  the  enterprise,  and  strangle  it  to  death.  But 
the  measure  was  so  preposterous  that  it  received  little  counte- 
nance.* 

The  next  apprehensions  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  were  the 
efforts  interposed  early  in  February,  through  the  Holbrook  influ- 
ence, to  delay  action  at  the  then  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
which  would  revive  the  Cairo  city  company's  charters  by  the 
terms  of  their  release.  To  this  end  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the 
senate  instructing  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  to 
prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointmentof  agents 
to  locate  the  road,  with  a  view  to  future  construction,  and  to 
select  the  lands  under  the  grant  of  congress.  It  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  features  incident  to  representative  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  for  selfish  and  partisan  ends  men  will  entail  large  losses 
indirectly  upon  a  tax-ridden  community.  So  now  men  were  not 
wanting  who  exerted  themselves  to  create  a  hobby  for  their  future 
political  advancement  by  efforts  to  delay  a  work  which  would  in 
a  short  time  render  the  central  x>ortion  of  the  State  populous  by 
pouring  into  it  a  flood  of  immigration  to  build  towns  and  cities 
and  improve  the  country,  create  wealth  and  increase  by  millions, 
annually,  the  aggregate  taxable  property  of  the  State — so  badly 
needed  to  relieve  her  of  an  oppressive  debt  For  "the  State  might 
own,  in  fee  simple,  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  yet  be  all 
the  poorer  for  it,  unless  the  lands  by  settlement  and  improvement 
were  rendered  capable  of  yielding  a  revenue."  Such  were  some 
of  the  arguments  held  up  to  these  men. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  memorialists,  in  their  proiKXsi- 
tion  to  the  legislature  to  obtain  the  charter,  offered,  among  other 
things,  to  pay  the  State  of  Illinois  annually  a  certain  per  centum 
of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road,  without  deduction  for  expense 
or  other  cause.  The  amount  wa«  left  blank,  to  fix  which,  how- 
ever, became  subsequently  a  matter  of  no  little  scheming  and 
trouble.  In  the  first  gush  of  desire  to  obtain  the  splendid  grant 
of  laud  from  the  State,  it  is  said,  the  corporators  would  have 
readily  consented  to  fill  this  blank  at  10  per  centum  of  the  gross 
earnings.  But  unfortunately  for  the  tax  payers  and  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  as  was  charged  in  the  press  of  the  day,  the  shrewd 

*The  origin  of  the  bondholders'  plan  wag  Involved  in  mystery.  Dr.  Holford,  the 
Inrtpent  of  the  Illinois  bondholders,  denounced  it,  and  declared  he  had  do  hand  In  It. 
Mr.  Kingr,  of  New  Jersey,  the  nexi  larffost,  also  refused  tx>  endorse  it.  It  wasa  qiMt> 
tion  from  whom  did  it  emanate  ;  who  was  it  that  wanted  to  rob  Illinola  and  i^na  hn 
farther  in  the  dust?  It  was  manifestly  an  underhanded  scheme  for  pnrpoaea  of  apeo- 
ulation.  Had  the  bill  t>eoome  a  law,  the  beneficiaries  would  doubtleit  nave  avowad 
themselves  readily  enough. 
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eapitalists  employed  a  gentleman  as  their  attorney — a  citizen  of 
niinoin  and  member  of  congress  at  the  time,  than  whom  none  was 
more  popalar  and  wielded  a  greater  inflnence  at  home-*an  orator, 
statesman  and  soldier  of  renown — who  had  within  the  year 
emerged  firom  an  affair  of  honor  with  no  little  eclat,  which  gained 
him  national  notoriety — who  left  his  seat  in  congress  and  at- 
tended at  Springfield  in  the  capacity  of  a  lobbyist  for  the  com- 
pany, and  the  result  was  the  State  conceded  a  deduction  of  3  per 
cent,  from  that  fignre,  the  amount  being  fixed  at  7  per  centum, 
and  that  in  lieu  of  all  taxes.  State  or  local.*  The  State's  proceeds 
from  that  soorce  now  amount  to  aboat  half  a  million  dollars 
annually.  No  little  effort  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of  the  i>aj-- 
ment  of  this  percentage  into  the  State  treasury,  but  since  the 
lands  tnrned  over  to  the  company  have  yielded  so  well  in  price, 
repaying  the  cost  of  the  road  perhaps  twice  over,  the  people  set 
their  faces  against  it,  and  have  been  exercised  by  no  little  anxiety 
that  this  now  wealthy  corpoi'atiou  would  succeed  in  buying  up 
enough  members  of  the  legislature  at  some  future  session  to  re- 
lieve it  of  this  percentage.  To  satisfy  the  popular  clamor  a  limi- 
tation has  been  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  organic  law  of  1870, 
which  places  the  subject  l)eyond  the  control  of  further  legislative 
meddling,  and  the  public  anxiety  is  allayed.f 

In  the  legislature,  after  procrastinating  action  until  the  heel  of 
the  session,  Mr.  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  of  the  senate,  brought  in  a 
snbstitute  for  the  pending  bill,  which,  after  being  amended  in 
several  imx)ortant  particulars — that  by  Gen.  Gridley  has  already 
been  noticed — was  passed  finally  with  but  two  dissenting  votes; 
and  shortly  after,  the  house  took  up  the  senate  bill  and  passed  it 
without  amendment,  also  by  two  dissenting  votes,  and  it  became 
a  law  February  10,  1851.  The  law  is  so  ac*,cessible  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  give  a  synopsis  of  it.  The  final  passage  of  the  bill 
was  celebrated  in  Chicago  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  other  civic 
demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  glorious  event. 

But  in  the  spring  following,  when  the  surveys  of  the  Chicago 
branch  were  under  w^ay,  there  arose  quite  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment in  that  city,  fearing  that  the  branch  road  would  be  carried 
to  the  Indiana  line  to  form  a  junction  w  ith  the  Michigan  Central, 
and  thus  practically  become  an  extension  of  the  latter  road  to 
Cairo,  leaving  Chicago  northward  of  this  thoroughfare  a  bout  20 
or  30  miles.  Prominent  gentlemen  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  requesting  his  opinion  respecting  the  i)ower  of  the  com- 
pany to  make  such  a  divergence  from  a  direct  line.  Mr.  Douglas 
replied  at  length,  denying  the  power  of  the  company  to  do  so ; 
citing  the  language  of  the  charter  that  the  Chicago  branch  should 
diverge  "from  the  main  flunk  at  a  i)oiiit  north  of  the  parallel  of 
39  deg.  30  min.,  and  running  on  the  most  eligible  route  i7ito  the 
city  of  Chicago  f  that  one  object  in  the  grant  of  land  by  Congress 
was  to  render  saleable  the  public  land  in  Illinois  which  had  been 
20  or  30  years  in  market ;  that  the  union  with  another  road  nega- 
tived the  provision  of  free  transportation  of  United  States  troops 

4fi«e  Cbica«ro  Democrat,  Aug.  1868. 

f  While  the  StatA  treasury  is  doubtless  largely  benefited  by  this  permanent  arrange- 
isenc,  it  is  a  question  whetber  the  company  Is  not  after  all  the  gainer  in  being  rid  of 

gli  taxes  for  State,  county,  township,  school  and  municipal  purposes  along  the  entire 
ne  of  itfl  roads,  and  whet  her  this  is  just  to  the  localities  concerned. . 
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and  property  forever  from  Chicago  to  Mobile — ^ftom  the  lakes  id 
the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  &c. 

There  wa«  /some  dela}'  in  commencing  the  work,  oocaaioned  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Wasfaiugton, 
Justin  Butterlield.  The  company  had  negotiated  a  loan  of  $400,- 
000,  but  before  it  could  be  consummated  it  was  necessary-  that 
there  should  be  a  conveyance  of  the  lands  from*govemment 
The  commissioner,  who  was  from  Chicago,  construed  the  grant  as 
entitling  the  company  to  lands  for  the  branch  on  a  straight  line 
to  Chicago,  which  would  avoid  the  junction  with  the  Michigan 
Central.  But  this  construction  was  i-eversed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  March,  1862,  the  necessary  docu- 
ments of  conveyance  w6re  finally  secured,  contracts  were  let,  and 
the  work  carried  forward.  The  road  was  completed  with  litUe  in- 
terruption. 

As  an  instructive  example  of  how  money  may  quicken  other 
property  into  manifold  life,  scattering  its  gains  in  many  unex- 
pected directions,  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  is  a  subject  in  point 
This  work  was  one  of  the  most  stupendous  and  ingenious  specu- 
lations of  modern  times.  By  means  of  it  a  few  sagacious  capital- 
ists became  the  owners  of  a  first-class  railroad,  more  than  700 
miles  long,  in  full  running  order,  complete  in  rolling  stock  and 
every  equipage,  and  millions  of  acres  of  land,  worth  in  the  aggre- 
gate perhaps,  $40,000,000,  without  the  actual  outlay  of  a  cent  of 
tiieir  own  niofiey.  This  project  was  among  the  fii*st  to  illustrate 
the  immense  field  there  was  opening  up  in  this  country  for  bold 
and  gigantic  railroad  operations  by  capitalists ;  and  as  contrasted 
with  the  State  internal  improvement  scheme  of  1830-7,  it  was 
furthermore  an  example  of  the  superiority  of  private  enterprise 
over  State  or  govermental  undertakings.  The  State  at  that  time, 
with  a  population  of  about  350,000,  mostly  small  farmers,  author- 
ized a  loan  exceeding  $10,000,000,  to  construct  public  works.  One 
of  these  was  the  Central  Kailroad,  upon  which  a  considerable 
sum  was  expended.  Hard  times  and  a  general  collapse  followcKl 
in  rapid  order.  Now,  with  this  grant  of  land  from  the  general 
government,  not  far  short  of  3,(^,000  acres  within  a  belt  of  15 
miles  along  the  loute  of  the  road,  to  aid  its  construction,  these 
gentlemen,  backed  by  credit  and  capital,  step  forward,  propose  to 
take  the  lands  and  build  the  road,  which  is  to  belong  to  them 
when  built.  The  State  accepts  the  offer,  incorporates  the  gentle- 
men's scheme  by  perpetual  charter,  and  endows  them  with  this 
munificent  domain  and  all  the  property  and  remains  of  the  old 
Central  road.  After  the  road  is  put  in  operation,  the  company 
pays  the  Stat«  annually  7  per  centum  of  its  gross  earnings  in  lieu 
of  all  taxes  forever.  Having  acquired  A  vested  right,  Uie  State 
has  no  other  than  i)olic6  control  over  the  company',  and  as  it  is  a 
foreign  corporation,  disputes  between  them  must  be  settled  in 
foreign,  t.  e.  U.  S.,  courts.  The  minimum  valuation  of  Hie  lands 
acquinnl,  so  soon  as  the  road  should  be  completed,  was  $20,000,000, 
exceeding  by  $6,000,000,  the  cost  of  the  road,  estimated  at  $20|000 
per  mile,  which  in  Illinois,  was  liberal,  because  she  presented  the 
most  uniform  and  favorable  surface  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Two-thirds  of  the  land 
was  stipulated  as  security  for  the  principal  of  the  con8tructi0D 
bonds  'j  250,000  acres  to  secure  the  interest  fund,  and  the  remain 
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as  a  contingeDt  fund.  The  coustniction  bonds  found  ready 
Mieat  par,  and  built  the  road.  The  land  sales  yielded  interest  to 
^  off  in  part  the  accruing  interest  on  the  bonds.  The  redemp- 
kte  of  the  bonds  complete,  the  road  and  all  its  appurtenances 
teains  the  property  of  the  fortunate  gentlemen  who  had  the  sa- 
Mity  to  see  how  it  could  be  built  without  costing  them  a  cent. 
Bat  they  did  not  reap  all  the  developed  benefits  of  this  giund 
Bterprise.  The  alternate  sections  of  laud  reserved  by  the  federal 
DFemment  within  15  miles  of  the  route  of  the  road,  num- 
ered  as  many  acres  as  the  grant  to  the  State;  it  had  been 
r  20  odd  years  in  market  at  $1  25  per  acre  without  sale,  but 
mr  when  again  put  in  market  in  the  fall  of  1852,  it  was  eagerly 
bken  np  and  readily  brought  from  $3  to  $7  per  acre,  and  more, 
id  not  settlers  and  speculators  combiiied  not  to  bid  against  each 
Jier.  As  it  was,  the  sales  averaged  $5  per  acre.  The  govern- 
ent  thus  realized  a  profit  of  some  $9,000,000  by  its  munificent 
Mcj  of  giving  away  half  its  lands  in  this  locality.  This  was 
ideed  casting  bread  upon  the  water,  which  after  many  days  re- 
imed  several  fold.  The  lands  in  tlie  railroad  belt,  so  long  neg- 
eted  by  buyers,  were  situated  as  follows :  In  the  Kaskaskia  land 
Boe  district,  23,681  acres,  over  30  years  on  the  market ;  Shaw- 
Betown,  401,873  acres,  over  30  years;  Yandalia,  344,672  iicres, 
rer  25  years ;  Danville,  345,702  acres,  over  20  years ;  and  in  the 
ixon  465^949  acres,  over  10  years. 

Bnt  besides  the  general  government,  the*  State  too,  was  at  the 
one  time  benefited  by  having  its  unsettled  interior  opened  up  to 
des  of  thronging  immigrants;  its  rich  soil  brought  into  cultiva- 
on;  population  increased,  and  its  resources  and  taxable  wealth 
igmented  by  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  products  of  the 
awly  developed  region  found  a  ready  avenue  to  the  markets  oi 
le  world.  Chicago,  too,  was  thus  furnished  with  another  iron 
oitaculum  to  reach  far  into  the  interior  of  the  State  for  commer- 
al  food  to  give  increase  to  her  marvelous  life.  But  the  greatest 
nmediate  benefit  resulting  from  the  building  of  the  road  and 
ranches,  accrued  to  the' lands  within  due  and  proper  marketing 
istauce  of  the  lines,  estimated  at  the  enormous  amount  of  10,- 
M),000  acres  in  private  hands,  selected  early  because  of  their 
boice  quality,  which  were  directly  enhanced  at  least  $4  per  acre 
ad  rendered  more  saleable.  Here  was  an  increase  of  wealth, 
momituig  to  $40,000,000. 


nfoTB.l — Keference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Jealousv  which  the  succese  of  ob- 
jnioff  tbtfl  subsidy  from  Cong^ress,  excited  araoDfr  some  of  our  public  men  as  to  who 
■•  entitled  to  the  meed  of  praise  for  carrylntf  the  measure  through,  and  the  honor 
'  orlirliuUly  suggesting  the  plan  or  line  of  puch  a  railroad.  It  was  a  conception  and 
bor  worthy  the  pride  and  ambition  of  any  man.  Visions  of  office,  emolument  and 
ime  were  doubtless  discovered  in  it.  While  some  apparently  shunned  it  but  to  make 
•ure,  others  boldly  claimed  the  credit.  In  this  connection  we  are  tempted  to  ex- 
vol  from  the  piquant  correspondence  between  the  Hons.  Sidney  BreoRe  and  S.  A. 
ooylas.  The  former  had  been  a  senator  in  congress  up  to  March  4th.  1849,  when  he 
■•  succeeded  by  Gen.  Shields.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  Leffisiature.  Under 
iteof  December  28, 18G0,  among  other  things  in  reply  to  the  Illinois  State  Reg^ister, 
inrdinir  bis  favoring  the  ''  Holbrook  Charters,"  he  says: 

*^he  Central  Railroad  has  been  a  controlling  object  with  me  for  more  than  15  vears, 
>d  I  would  sacrifice  all  my  personal  advantages  to  see  it  made.  These  fellows  who  are 
lakinff  such  an  ado  about  it  now  have  been  whipped  into  its  support.  They  are  not 
Mr  It  now,  and  do  not  desire  to  have  it  made  because  I  get  the  credit  of  it.  This  is  in- 
rltable.  I  must  have  the  credit  of  it,  for  I  originated  it  in  1835.  and,  when  in  the  sen- 
Ce,  passed  three  different  bills  through  that  body  to  aid  in  its  construction.  My  suo- 
SMor  had  an  easy  task,  as  I  had  opened  the  way  for  him .  It  was  the  argument  con- 
Uned  In  my  reports  on  it  that  silenced  all  opposition,  and  made  its  passage  easy-  I 
aim  the  credit*  and  no  one  can  take  it  from  me." 
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This  fell  under  the  eye  of  Senator  Douglas,  at  Washington,  who  took  occaaloa  to  i 
ply  on  January  6th,  1851,  at  length,  giving  a  detailed  history  of  all  the  efforts  mi ' 
congress  to  procure  either  pre-emption  or  grant  of  land  in  aid  of  building  this 
saying  :  ''You  were  the  champion  of  the  policy  of  granting  pre-emption  rights  fori 
benent  of  a  private  company  [the  Holbrook,]  and  I  was  the  advocate  of  alternate  M^^l 
tlons  to  the  State."  The  letter  is  quite  long,  but  very  interesting,  and  may  b«  (ooilj 
iu  the  lUintdt  StaU  RegUUr^  and  papers  of  the  State  of  that  period  geoerallv. 

Judge  Breese  rejoined  under  date  of  January  25,  1851,  tnrough  the  commosof  thr' 
same  paper,  at  great  length,  claiming  tliat  beside  seeking  to  obtain  pre-emption  sM  It 
also  was  the  first  to  introduce  '"a  bill  for  an  absolute  grant  of  the  alternate  sectiootfor 
the  Central  and  Northern  Cross  Railroads,"  but  finding  no  favorable  time  to  call  ttia 
it  failed.  ''It  was  known  from  my  first  entrance  into  congress  that  1  would  acoonpoa 
the  measure,  in  some  shape,  if  possible  ;"  but  the  Illinois  members  of  the  house,  he»* 
Mrts,  took  no  interest  in  the  paaaaice  of  any  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  Central  rosi 
either  by  grant  or  pre-emption.  He  claims  no  share  in  the  passage  of  the  law  of  UN: 
"Your  (Douglas*.)  claim  shall  not,  with  mv  consent,  be  disparaged,  nor  those  of  jov 
associates.  I  will  myself  weave  your  chaplet,  and  placeit,  with  no  envious  hand,  apn 
your  brow.  At  the  same  time  history  shall  do  me  justice.  I  claim  to  have  first pro> 
jected  this  great  road,  in  my  letter  of  1885,  and  in  the  judgment  of  Impartial  and  dU^ 
terested  men  my  claim  will  be  allowed.  I  have  said  and  written  more  in  favaroCH 
than  any  other.  It  has  been  the  highest  object  of  my  ambition  to  accomplish  it.aai 
when  my  last  restinflr  place  shall  be  marked  by  the  oold  marble  which  gratitude orif- 
tfection  may  erect,  laesire  for  it  no  other  inscription  than  this,  that  he  who  sleeps  bt* 
ueuth  it  projected  the  Central  Kailroad." 

He  also  cited  at  length  his  letter  of  October  16, 188S,  to  John  Y.  Sawyer,  in  which  thi 
plan  of  the  Central  Railroad  was  first  foreshadowed,  which  opens  as  follows  *  "Hsriof 
some  leisure  from  the  labor  of  my  circuit,  I  am  induced  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  is 

?lving  to  Che  public  a  plan,  the  outline  of  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  intallifeat 
riend  In  Dond  county,  &  few  davs  since.**       •       • 

To  this  Douglas,  under  date  of  Washington,  Feb.  23, 1851,  surrejoins  at  oonsiderabli 
length,  and  In  reference  to  this  opening  sentence  in  the  Sawyer  letter,  exclaims,  "Bov 
is  this  I  The  father  of  the  Central  railroad,  with  a  Christian  meekness  worthr  of  all 
praise,  kindly  consents  to  be  the  reputed  parent  of  a  hopeful  son  begotten  for  hinbjr 
un  Intelligent  friend  in  a  neighboring  county  I  I  forbear  pushing  this  inquiry  further. 
It  mvolves  a  question  of  morals  too  nice,  of  domestic  relations  too  delieate,  for  net* 
expose  to  the  public  gaze.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  you  have  furnished  me  with  beeoB- 
ing  gravity,  the  epltanh  which  you  desire  t-ngrossed  upon  your  tomb,  when  called  apoa 
to  pay  the.last  debt  of  nature,you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  that  as  such  an  imeripUsali 
rt  solemn  and  a  sacred  thing,  and  truth  Its  essential  ingredient,  would  it  not  he  well  to 
make  a  slight  modification,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  facta  as  stated  fn  rour  letter 
to  Mr.  Sawyer,  which  would  make  it  read  thus,  in  your  letter  to  me  :  *^li  MufMstti 
highett  ohjcci  of  my  ambition  to  accomplish  the  Central  Raitroad^  and  when  my  hut  redtig 
place  shall  he  marhed  by  the  cold  marble  which  gratitude  or  affection  may  ertOt  1  iatnfor 
it  no  other  imcription  than  this :  Hs  who  subeps  beneath  th  is  btonb  voluiitaiult  aa- 
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Railroad,  and  begotten  for  him  by  an  intelligent  friend  in  the  oountt  or 
Bond."    We  find  no  further  correspondence.   See  Ulinois  State  Journal.  Marota.  UBL 
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OUB  FEEE  OR  STOCK  BAKKS— 1851-1865. 

Bow  a  Bank  might  be  started —  Ultimate  Security  of  the  Bill  holder — 
TkeSmaU  Note  Act-^Panicof  lS54^Eevul8ion  of  1S57— Wind- 
ing up. 


Notwithstanding  the  State,  in  1851,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
democratic  party  by  an  increased  majority,  and  that  this  domi- 
nant party  had  for  years  in  its  State  platforms  fulminated  resolu- 
tions against  the  enormity  of  banking  as  the  source  of  all  our 
financial  woes,  the  legislature,  also  largely  democratic,  neverthe- 
less passed  another  general  banking  law,  authorizing  free  or  stock 
banks.  The  democnitic  governor  vetoed  the  bill,  but  it  was 
piomptly  passed  over  his  objections,  and  the  people  of  the  State, 
•notwithstanding  their  exi>erienees  of  the  disastrous  results  from 
the  banks  authorized  in  1821  and  in  1836-7,  and  in  spite  of  their 
teachings  and  democratic  majority,  ai>proved  it  by  their  votes  at 
the  election  of  November  of  that  year.  As  a  rule,  the  masses 
fieivor  any  scheme  which  promises  an  abundant  currency — they  are 
naturally  for  expansion — while  capitalists  favor  contraction. 

Directly  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1848,  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  banking  system  was  agitated.  The  project 
advanced  was  to  divide  up  the  State  into  3  banking  districts, 
with  boards  of  bank  trustees  for  each.  As  security,  banking 
associations  were  to  deposit  United  States  stock  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  gold,  when  circulating  note«  as  money  were  to  be  issued  to 
them.  The  democratic  press  mmle  a  great  outcry  against  the 
whig  scheme,  as  it  was  called,  to  fasten  again  upon  the  then  once 
more  thriving  and  prosperous  State  the  withering  curse  of  banks. 
This  i)lan,  which  proposed  but  one  class  of  securities — United 
States  6's — was  certainly  preferable  to  that  adopted  two  years 
later,  which  allowed  as  security  the  stocks  of  any  or  all  the  States. 
The  former  presented  the  advantage  of  having  a  uniform  secu- 
rity for  all  the  banks  of  the  country,  giving  a  like  uniformity  of 
value  to  their  issues  all  over  our  broad  domain  ;  while  to  the  lat- 
ter, with  bonds  of  any  State,  many  far  from  home  perhai>s,  the 
fluctuations  of  a  varying  market  would  severally  attach.  But  in 
principle  the  State  stock  banks  were  the  forerunners  of  the  pre- 
sent national  banking  system. 

The  banking  law  of  1851  required  as  a  basis  or  security  for  all 
banks  opei-ating  under  it,  the  depost  with  the  auditor  of,  1st, 
United  States  stocks;  2d,  stocks  of  any  other  State;  3d,  stocks 
of  Illinois  valued  at  20  per  cent,  below  the  maiket  price.    Stocks 
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ou  which  the  interest  was  uot  annually  paid  could  not  be  deposited 
except  in  double  amounts.  If  they  depreciated  in  the  market, 
further  deposits  were  to  be  made.  The  depositors  were  entitled 
to  the  interest  accruing  on  the  bonds.  When  the  deposit  of 
stocks  was  perfected,  the  auditor  was  authorized  to  have  engraved 
and  issue  bank  notes  to  the  owners  in  nearly  equal  amounts,  not 
less  than  $50,000,  to  circulate  as  money.  The  notes  on  pi'esenta- 
tion  at  the  bank  were  required  to  be  redeemed  in  specie,  the 
amount  to  be  kept  on  hand  not  being  specified,  and  for  refusal 
and  after  protest  it  became  liable  to  12^  per  oent  damages  in  lieu 
of  interest.  On  failure  of  the  bank,  it  was  to  be  wound  up  by 
sale  of  its  stocks  at  auction  in  New  York,  and  the  proceeds  were 
first  to  be  paid  out  on  the  circulating  notes.  K  the  stocks  and 
other  effects  of  the  banks  proved  insufficient,  then  the  stockhold- 
ers became  liable  respectively  to  the  amount  of  their  stocks  in 
their  private  property,  to  pay  the  bill  holders.  Interest  was 
fixed  at  7  per  cent.,  and  loans  might  be  made  on  real  or  personal 
property.  Dealing  in  real  estate  was  not  allowed,  other  than  to 
sell  that  which  fell  into  their  hands  as  security.  The  usual  bank- 
ing privileges  of  buying  and  selling  exchange,  coin,  &c.,  were  ex- 
tended to  them.  A  board  of  3  bank  commissioners,  with  power 
of  examination  into  their  afiairs,  was  also  pro\ided ;  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  banks  were  required  to  render  quarterly  statements 
to  the  auditor,  under  oath,  as  to  their  condition. 

With  these  provisions,  it  was  thought  that  the  notes  would  cer- 
tainly be  safe.  Indeed  the  law  was  first  regarded  as  so  strin- 
gent that  few  would  attempt  banking  under  it — certainly  mere 
speculators  would  not.  The  bill  holders  appeared  to  be  ultimately 
secure.  New  York,  we  have  seen,  as  early  as  1838,  authorized 
banking  on  State  stocks,  and  by  the  time  Illinois,  which  subse- 
quently copied  the  New  York  law,  embarked  in  the  project,  half 
the  States  of  the  Union  ran  wild  after  the  discovery  of  the  new 
and  safe  scheme,  by  means  of  which  the  capitalist,  contrary  to 
Franklin's  aphorism,  might  ''eat  his  cake  and  have  his  cake" — 
invest  his  money  in  Bonds,  dex>osit  them,  and  from  the  hands  of 
the  auditor  have  his  money  again  and  own  his  bonds  too. 

While  the  banking  bill  was  pending  before  the  people,  the 
friends  of  the  measure,  to  secure  its  adoption,  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  was  inundated  with  millions  of  the  notes  of  banks 
of  foreign  States,  of  the  value,  solvency,  or  genuineness  of  which 
little  or  nothing  w^as  known  here ;  that  by  allowing  aliens  to  fur- 
nish us  a  circulating  medium  we  not  only  paid  tribute  to  them  but 
yielded  our  State  pride ;  that  it  was  but  just  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  interests  to  replace  this  exotic  trash  by  a  sound  and  safe  cur- 
rency of  our  own ;  that  the  basis  for  banks  required  by  this  law 
made  them  not  only  perfectly  secure  to  the  bill  holders,  but  that 
a  home  currency,  within  easy  reach  of  the  places  of  redemption 
and  its  ready  convertibility  into  specie,  would  directly  drive  out 
the  foreign  bills ;  that  with  the  greater  abundance  of  money, 
times  would  become  easy,  produce  would  rise  in  price,  lands  en- 
hance in  value,  the  influx  of  emigrants  be  augmented,  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  would  shower  its  glad  smiles  ujHm  all  our  people 
with  a  profuse  hand.  Experience  shows  that  the  masses  are  but 
too  ready  to  grasp  at  a  project  which  promises  plenty  of  money 
to-day,  although  assured  that  it  will  be  worthless  to-morrow. 
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Its  opponents  argued  that  under  the  new  law^  the  currency  pro- 
posed to  be  introduced  was  susceptible  of  multiplication  to  an  in- 
definite amount,  and  if  the  bill  carried,  an  avalanche  of  paper 
money  might  be  thrown  into  circulation,  dazzling  and  bewildering 
the  senses  of  the  people,  leading  them  into  a  wild,  headlong^mania 
of  speculation,  the  sequel  to  which,  as  had  ever  been  the  case, 
most  be  disaster  and  ruin.  With  an  inflated  currency  property 
would  attain  to  unhealthy  prices,  purchases  would  be  made  at 
perhaps  half  cash,  balance  on  time,  secured  by  mortgages  on  the 
premises.  While  the  obligations  were  maturing  a  contrac- 
tion would  take  place,  stagnation  ensue  and  prices  be  de- 
pressed below  the  normal  stajidard;  claims  would  be  pressed 
upon  debtors,  mortgages  foreclosed,  and  many  an  unwary  pur- 
chaser would  be  stripped  of  his  all  under  the  hammer  of  the 
sheriff,  his  vendor  buying  back  the  property  at  less  than  the 
mortgage  claim,  leaving  an  uusatisfled  judgment  still  hanging  over 
him.  The  bailk  measure  was  held  to  be  a  project  to  swell  the  cof- 
fers of  the  rich  Irom  the  lalx>r  and  necessities  of  the  poor. 

They  further  showed  that  the  bank  securities  might  be  of  un- 
stable value,  which  would  rise  and  fall  in  the  market  with  the 
operations  and  machinations  of  financiers ;  that  money  based 
upon  them  would  be  subject  to  similar  fluctuations ;  that  these 
pledges  of  stock  were  as  nothing  to  the  man  with  this  money  in 
his  hand  which  he  desired  to  convert.  Let  but  an  actual  case  of 
suspension  be  contemplated.  To  sell  the  stocks  and  redeem  the 
notes  required  time  and  was  attended  by  circumlocution.  The 
poor  or  needy  cannot  wait.  Want  and  exigence  press  from 
myriad  directions.  Now  the  broker  steps  in,  himself  perhaps  a 
shieireholder  in  the  suspended  bank,  and  offers  50  or  75  cents  on 
the  broken  promises.  The  holder  of  this  money  received  in  ex- 
change for  his  labor  or  other  equivalent,  cannot  wait  the  ultimate 
redemption  by  the  auditor,  but  is  compelled  to  suffc^r  a  shave  to 
this  depth.  The  broker,  however,  is  in  no  such  stress;  he  quietly 
awaits  the  sale  of  the  stocks,  the  redemption  of  the  notes  with  the 
proceeds,  and  realizes  the  25  or  50  per  cent,  which  his  thousands 
of  victims  have  lost,  and  with  the  gains  starts  another  bank. 

The  6th  section  of  the  bank  bill  provided  for  the  association  of 
persons  'Ho  establish  ofBcesof  discount,  deposit  and  circulatianj^ 
with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  not  less  than  $50,000.  This 
section  served  the  opponents  of  the  bill  a  good  turn  before  the 
people.  It  was  deduced  thence  and  asserted  that  the  bill  was  a 
trick,  concealing  deceptive  phraseology  ;  that  it  provided  for  two 
classes  of  banks,  one  secured  by  the  pledge  of  public  stocks,  the 
other  totally  irresponsible,  allowing  its  issues  to  ^'circulate"  on  no 
other  basis  than  pen,  ink  and  paper  to  write  out  its  articles  of  as- 
sociation, money  enough  to  pay  for  recording  and  posting  copies 
thereof  to  Springfield  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state;  that 
the  former  were  to  catch  the  votes  of  the  people,  but  the  latter 
concerns  were  to  furnish  the  currency.  The  phraseology  of  this 
section  in  connection  with  the  word  ''  circulate,'^  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  somewhat  ambiguous.* 

*Tbe  Clilcafro  Pre$9,  December.  1862,  says  it  has  warned  the  people  that  paper  would 
be  issued  not  secured  by  stocks,  and  there  were  then  various  issues  of  certificates  of 
deposit  in  the  similitude  of  bank  notes,  signed  and  subscribed  by  the  ofBcers,  desig* 
nated  by  the  utterers  to  circulate  the  same  as  bank  octet. 
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Notwithstanding  these  arguments  against  it,  the  people  in  l^o- 
vember,  1851,  elected  the  bank  bill,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the 
State.  The  vote  stood  37,626  for  to  31,405  against  it  This  pott 
was  less  by  7,000  than  half  the  votes  cast  at  the  gab^natorol 
election  one  year  later,  being  153,882. 

The  constitution  provided  that  no  banking  law  should  be  en- 
acted except  by  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  people  votiiig 
for  it  at  a  general  election.  A  special  election,  it  was  doubtless 
thought  by  the  framers,  would  not  call  forth  a  fuU  e-xpression  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  upon  such  a  measure.  In  their  haste 
to  have  the  peox)le  pass  upon  the  bank  bill,  the  legislature 
created  a  general  election  for  this  purpose,  by  repealing  all  the 
county  treasurers  out  of  office,  and  ordering  a  new  election  for 
those  officials  at  the  same  time  the  bank  bill  was  to  be  voted  upon. 
With  this  action  of  the  legislature,  after  the  election,  the  defeated 
opponents  of  the  measure  found  much  fault,  and  it  was  severely 
denounced.  It  was  claimed  that  a  presidential,  biennial  electioD 
for  members  of  congress,  or  the  state  legislature  alone,  were  gen- 
eral elections,  where  the  bill  would  have  been  fully  discussed  be- 
fore the  people.  The  spirit  of  the  constitution  was  doubtless  vio- 
lated by  the  legislature. 

The  apprehensions  that  the  law  was  so  stringent  that  few,  if 
any,  banks  would  be  organized  under  it,  was  si>eedily  dispelled. 
Within  the  first  jear  the  democratic  press  cried  aloud  that  the 
country  was  flooded  with  paper  money  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Property  rose  in  price,  and  a  speculative  spirit  became  rife.    All 
who  could  command  the  means  w^ere  enlarging  the  area  of  their 
territorial  jiossessions  and  debts  were  freely  incurred.    Theraanift 
of  1836-7,  it  was  urged,  would  be  repeated,  and  irretrievable  ruin 
overtake    thousands.      Indeed   the  new    plan    of    stock   bank- 
ing became  very  general  throughout  the  Union,  and  there  was  n 
little  expansion.    But  in  Illinois  much  of  all  this  was  owing  to  thc^ 
inauguration  of  the  railroad  era  just  at  that  time,  and  enhance- 
ments had  a  solid  basis,  very  unlike  the  period  of  1836-8. 

When  the  organization  of  banks  under  the  new  loan  was  com- 
menced, nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  great  part  the  associations 
under  section  6  were  to  play ;  no  issues  were  uttered  without  the 
deposit  of  stocks  by  any  associations.  But  as  the  law  stood  and 
the  courts  afterwards  held,  the  deiK)sit  of  $50,000  in  bonds  was 
a  sufficient  compliance  with  its  provisions  as  to  capital.  The 
amount  of  specie  capital  to  be  kept  on  hands  was  a  question  of 
risk  for  the  banks,  the  law  not  fixing  ai>y  amout.  This  caused 
much  of  the  business  of  free  banking  to  go  into  the  hands  of  ir- 
responsible and  nou  resident  persons,  who,  having  no  obj«H;t  or  in- 
terest further  than  to  get  their  notes  into  ciixmlatou  and  lea\iug 
the  bill-holders  to  take  care  of  them,  located  their  concerns  in  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  places,  where  no  legitimate  banking  busi- 
ness could  or  was  exi>ected  to  be  done,  and  flooded  tlie  country 
with  ^'wild  cats."  And  as  such  banks  did  not  often  keep  any 
place  of  business  in  the  apparent  location  thereof,  the  power  of 
demand  and  protest  was  destroyed.* 

How  a  Stock  Bank  Might  be  Started — While  doubtless  many 
of  these  free  banks  were  started  with  an  actual  paid  up  capital, 

*  See  Report  Houiie  Committee,  1881~  """ 
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iBd  did  a  regular  and  legitimate  banking  busiuess,  for  tbe  remu- 
neration was  ample,  it  is  also  true  that  the  following  perfectly 
feEiaable  manner  of  organization  under  the  law^  was  freely  recog- 
nized aud  often  approachably  put  into  practice.    A  few  sharp 
operators,  bailing  from,  it  mattered  little  where,  with  ready  money 
enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of  getting  up  the  bills,  notify  the 
auditor  in  the  proper  way,  that  they  have  organized  a  company  to 
start  the,  say  '*Absohite  Safety  Bank  of  the  town  of  Wildcat,  in 
Brush  county ;  capital  $200,000."    They  now  contribute  perhaps 
$5,000  for  the  cost  of  engraving  the  plates,  printing  the  bills  and 
other  incidental  expenses.    Having  credit  they  obtain  letters  and 
next  apply  to  a  broker  and  borrow  on  short  time,  say  Missouri  G's 
or  stocks  of  other  States,  to  the  amount  they  want.    Perhaps  as 
security  they  hypothecate  or  mortgage  other  property,  either  to 
the  broker  or  some  well  known  financier.    By  the  time  the  notes 
are  printed,  countersigned  and  registered  the  bonds  are  taken  to 
Springfield  and  deposited.    The  auditor,  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  turns  over  to  them  their  nicely  executed  bright  new  bills, 
representing  $200,000,  declared  by  law  to  be  money.    Appropriate 
and  exquisite  devices,  representing  perhaps  stacks  of  money  bags, 
out  of  which  a  stalwart  Indian  is  pouring  the  yellow  eagles  iu 
great  heaps  of  precious  gold,  embellish  the  crisp  ^^  promises  on 
demand.'     The  bills  are  next  taken  or  sent,  say  to  Georgia,  or 
8ome  other  distant  State  where  a  similar  banking  system  is  iu 
operation,  and  there  swapped  for  the  issues  of  various  banks,  the 
more  scattered  the  better,  so  as  to  have  them  from  home  as  far  as 
possible.    The  money  received  in  exchange  is  now  either  directly 
paid  over  for  the  bonds  bought  or  deposited,  or  perhaps  brought 
home  and  vested  in  grain,  pork  or  beef,  which  is  shipped  east,  the 
"bills  of  lading  transmitted  to  the  broker,  who  pays  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds for  the  bonds  advanced,  and  forwards  the  residue,  perhaps 
a  handsome  margin  besides,  to  the  bankers  in  Illinois.    And  thus 
the  money  is  turned.    In  the  meantime  the  bank  at  Wildciit  is 
opened  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  but  no  piles  of  bank  notes  ap- 
X>ear  on  its  desks,  no  exchange  is  bought  or  sold,  no  accommoda- 
tions are  granted  or  discounts  made.    No  drearier  looking  bank 
ever  opened  its  doors.    But  then  in  the  out  of  the  way  place  of 
its  location  there  is  little  demand  for  these  ordinary  transactions 
of  a  hsaik.    Notwithstanding  the  rather  sorry  looking  appearance 
of  this  concern  with  its  capital  of  $200,000,  the  owners  are  making 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  deposited,  amounting  to  double  the  orig- 
inal capital  invested  in  the  bank.    If  the  bills  are  a  long  time  in 
finding  the  retreat  for  their  redemi)tion,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
ingenious  bankers.    To  guard  against  their  ready  presentation 
for  this  purpose  the  institution  has  been  located  in  Brush  county, 
where  it  may  be  both  difficult  to  find  and  tedious  of  access,  and 
where  a  small  amount  of  coin  in  the  vault  senses  to  sustain  it 
against  failure.    Perhaps,  by  fortunate  investments,  the  bank 
prospers  5  the  owners  add  some  paid  up  capital,  and  with  th»se 
means  a  general  banking  business  is  engaged  in.    Of  the  banks 
located  in  cities,  or  at  conveniently  accessible  points,  it  was  noted 
that  the  same  companies  would  start  several  banks  with  a  large 
nominal  capital  for  each,  though  the  actual  banking,  or  the  utter- 
ing of  their  bills,  was  restricted  to  the  minimum  amount  allowed 
by  the  law.    This  would  enable  them,  by  shifting  coin  from  one  to 
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another  iii  times  of  a  run  to  get  along  with  perhaps  half  or  less  of 
the  ordinary  amount  of  8i>ecie  kept  on  bands  for  redemption.  Be> 
demption  of  each  bill  separately  was  allowable  at  this  time,  and 
separate  protests  were  likewise  required.  In  1857  the  legislature 
amended  the  law  so  that  in  presenting  notes  for  payment  it  wm 
not  required  to  receive  redemption  for  each  note  separately,  bot 
the  whole  amount  might  be  presented  as  a  general  obligation  and 
one  payment  demanded. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  the  Grayville  bank  sought  to  restrain 
the  auditor  from  putting  it  in  liquidation,  because  its  bills  were  pro* 
teste<l  in  amounts  of  $6,000  and  $8,400  upon  the  ground  that  this 
amendment  was  null  and  void,  not  having  been  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  for  ratification  like  the  original  law.    A  readi- 
ness to  redeem  separately  was  alleged.    In  1860  Willaid  &  Ad- 
sit  of  Chicago  presented  a  number  of  bills  for  redemption  to  the 
Beapers'  Bank  at  Fairfield.    Payment  was  commenced  in  dimes 
and  half  dimes,  occuping  a  whole  day  in  redeeming  $150.    Aft«r 
this  trifling,  the  remainder  was  protested  for  non-payment  and  for- 
warded to  the  auditor,  who  being  about  to  force  the  bank  into 
liquidation,  was  enjoined.    But  Judge  Wilson,  of  Chicago,  decided 
that  ^^  a  bank  had  no  right  to  throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  prompt  and  speedy  redemption."    But,  however  the  bonds  wera 
obtained  for  banking  purposes,  the  issues  based  upon  them  addeA^ 
to  the  currency  of  the  country  and  benefited  very  many  people  f 
and  with  a  faithful  auditor  to  look  after  these  securities,  who,  in- 
case they  dej)reciated  in  market  would  promptly  call  on  the  banka^ 
affected  to  make  good  the  margin  declined  with  additional  depos- 
its, no  ultimate  loss  could  well  occur  to  the  bill  holder.*    Nothing 
would  permanently  have  depreciated  these  state  securities  except 
the  unprecedented  occasion  offered  by  the  rebellion  of  12  States 
of  the  Union. 

*A8  a  good  commentaiT  on  the  argument  of  ultimate  eecurit  j  to  the  blU  bolder,  bow- 
ever,  upon  which  much  itress  was  laid  at  the  time  by  the  advocates  of  tbe  stock  bank 
system,  and  also  as  illustratinv  the  msnner  of  hlDdering  and  throwins  obatatdes  in  the 
way  of  a  ready  redemption  in  specie  that  might  be  made  use  of  by  bankers,  the  fol- 
lowing pleasantly  related  experience,  current  at  the  time«  though  applied  to  IndianB, 
fitted  Illinois  as  well,  and  will,  we  trust,  prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  It  is 
the  invention  of  some  fertile  newspaper  genius  of  the  time,  and  first  appeiired  In  the 
Cincinnati  Commercidl : 

Suppose  a  gentleman  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  ftUl  heir  to  a  five  dollar  note 
upon  one  of  these  institution,  and  desires  to  realize  upon  it  specie  or  exchange,  t  * 
wtiat  is  be  to  do  ?  First,  find  the  bank  1  that  of  course  ;  and  that  is  not  alwan  an  cJMiy 
matter.  Hanks  in  Indiana  lurk  in  ont-of-the-way  places.  Like  the  insect  hunted  ur 
the  entomological  Hibernian,  when  you  find  them  they  ar'nt  there.  They  don't  aflm 
corner  lots,  but  shun  the  din  of  crowded  cities,  nestling  dose  under  the  lee  of  prime- 
val forests,  marked  by  an  ancient  Indian  trail  or  solitary  cow  path.  They  are  things 
to  be  found  bv  the  bee  hunters,  are  seen  far  off  by  the  midnight  Nimrod  in  aeaitsh  of 
coons,  with  the  moonlight  sleeping  upon  their  shingle  roofs  and  primitive  comlcea. 
Capital  has  become  modest,  and  wealth  retires  from  the  world  into  the  dotstans  of  the 
deep  old  woods,  or  the  holy  solitudes  of  the  prairies,  conversing  with  nature— layiag 
up  its  treasures  "where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,"  and  where  none  (but  the 
auditor  of  state!  can  find  them . 

But  suppose  that  the  institution  Is  revealed,  and  the  monetary  anchorite  staiida con- 
fessed,:  suppose  that  the  business  hours  have  arrived,  and  the  sbingie  whoee  oppoilog 
sides  give  each  other  the  lie,  faces  the  sun  with  the  announcements— *bank  open'*~ 
we  see  the  aforesaid  heir,  with  rapid  steps,  approach  the  edifice.  He  enters:  be  draws 
his  pictorial  evidence  of  a  promise  from  his  pocket  book;  he  approaches  the  ocninteri 
presents  his  note  to  the  paying  teller,  and  a  coloquy  ensues: 

••  Can  you  give  me  specie  for  this  ?" 

••No/' 

"  Sifrht  or  short  time  eastern  exchange  T 

"Nothing." 

•*  Why  r^ 

*•  You  are  making  a  run  on  our  institution ;  this  species  of  presentation  we  are  bound 
to  resist.  You  are  trying  to  break  us,  sir— to  make  us  stop  payment,  sir;  you  osn^tdo 
it,  sir.'* 

**  But  haven't  you  stopped  payment  when  you  refuse  to  redeem  V 

*'riO|  sir;  oura  in  a  stock  taistitutlon.   There's  /our  ultimmte  seenritj,  itr,  deposltsd 
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?ke  Foreign  Small  Note  Act.^ — With  the  meeting  of  the  leg- 
ire,  in  1853,  a  contrariety  of  opinion  obtained  among  the 
beis  as  to  the  power  to  amend,  modify  or  repeal  the  general 
thanking  law.    One  view  was  that  the  original  act  having 

snbmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  their  sanction,  it  was 
their  law  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  legislature,  fixed  as 
aws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ^  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
imparted  to  it  its  vitality,  and  it  must  live  to  procreate  its 
ling  banks  until  the  same  mighty  voice  deprived  it  of  its  ex- 
loe;  that  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution  the  people  had  to 
tion  such  law  by  their  vote,  first  authorized  by  the  legislature; 
that  the  same  routine  had  to  be  undergone  with  all  its  amend- 
ts.  A  ^^supplemental"  banking  law  without  all  this  routine 
,  however,  ventured  upon  and  adopted  by  the  legislature. 

its  reception  by  the  people  indicated  that  the  legislature 
it  have  spared  themselves  this  trouble  ]  for  the  want  of  obe- 
oe  to  this  law  was  not  based  upon  any  technical  ground  of 
t  of  power  by  the  legislature.  It  was  probably  more  a  ques- 
of  convenience. 

lis  was  the  well  known  "foreign  small  note  act,"  by  which  to 
tr  home  banks  and  prevent  the  retirement  of  specie  from  cir- 
don,  a  penalty  of  $50  was  imi>o8ed  for  every  foreign  bank 
»f  a  less  denomination  than  $5,  uttered  after  the  Ist  of  August. 
.  It  was  sought  to  absolutely  squelch  the  foreign  small 
1.  Bankers  and  general  dealers,  or  their  employees,  guilty 
lis  offense  were  to  be  additionally  punished  by  imprisonment 
6  county  jail;  and  no  suit  could  be  maintained  upon  any  ob- 
ions  the  consideration  of  which  was  these  small  notes  of 
:s  of  alien  States.  Great  latitude  in  pleadings  under  the  act 
specially  enjoined. 

he  auditor.    We  oan^t  break,  tlr;  we  oan*t  stop  pasrment.    Look  at  the  law  I 

at  the  (audttor**]  circular  I" 

It  have  you  no  specie  on  hand  r* 

•.  air;  and  we  are  bound  to  keep  It.    The  law  obliges  us  to  keep  12H  per  cent,  of 

)  on  band.    If  we  pay  out  every  time  one  of  you  fellows  call,  bow  can  we  keep 

■UMir* 

len  1  shall  proceed  and  have  the  note  protested  .** 

nry  welL  sir.  Tou  will  find  a  notary  public  at  Indianapolis,  provided  he  Is  at 

,  whksh  Is  only  about  140  miles  from  here.    But,  sir,  you  bad  better  ao  home,  and 

ipoo  your  ultimate  security.    We  can't  pay  specie— find  it  won't  do;  but  you  are 

&tely  neeure;  you  can't  lose  your  money,  though  you  never  get  it.    Hemember 

will  suppose  our  gentleman  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pre- 

Jon  of  the  paying  teller  of  the  great  principle  of  ultimate  security.    He  nnds 

y  to  Indiaoapolts,  makes  protest  in  due  form,  and,  note  In  hand,  proceeds  to  the 

>r  of  state,  where  another  dialogue  ensues: 

r.  I  have  a  note  of  the  Squash  Bank,  at  Lost  Prairie,  with  certificate  of  protest, 

1 1  want  to  deposit  In  your  bands,  with  a  request  that  you  make  collection  as 

ily  as  possible.** 

rtalnlv,  sir.'* 

>w  long  before  I  can  expect  to  realize  upon  the  ultimate  securities  of  the  lnstl« 

I  ?  Thirty  days,  is  it  not  r* 

9t  quite  as  soon  as  that  sir.   I  shall  aive  notice  to  the  ofllcers  of  the  Squash  Bank. 

if  pay  no  attention  to  it,  I  shall  oflTer  its  securities  In  my  hands  for  sale;  but  in 

irging  my  duty  to  all  the  creditors  of  the  institution,  I  shall  not  proceed  to  offer 

r  us  assets  in  this  market  until  after  at  least  60  days*  notice  in  New  York,  Lon- 

imI  Paris,  so  as  to  insure  the  largest  and  best  price  for  the  securities;  and  not 

If,  In  my  opinion,  the  ultimate  Interests  of  all  ooncerned  will  be  promoted  by 

her  extension  I    Hem  r* 

It.  my  dear  sir,  how  long  will  It  be  before  I  csn  realize  upon  my  demand  ?** 

iBxsay.  sir;  stocks  are  down  Just  now— may  rise  In  a  year  or  two— depends  some- 

upon  the  fate  of  the  war  in  Europe.    But  never  fear,  your  ultimate  securltv  is 

ibted.    If  you  should  never  get  it.  you  will  never  lose  It;  remember  that.    Kely 

your  ultimate  security  and  you  are  safe.** 

-n  ultimate  security  I   I  want  my  money.** 

•lit  air.  If  that's  your  game,  when  you  get  It,  please  give  us  the  Information.** 
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The  exceeding  stiingency  of  the  provisions  overleaped  it 
self.  While  no  law  was  ever  more  generally  understood,  botk 
as  regards  its  provisions  and  the  time  when  it  was  to  go  into 
effect,  for  the  press  constantly  invited  attention  to  it,  urging  iti 
observance  in  every  particular,  so  no  law  was  ever  more  totaOj 
ignored  by  everybody,  or  became  a  more  complete  dead  letui 
from  the  start.  It  was  violated  throughout  the  length  and  breadtk 
of  tlie  State  many  thousands  of  times  daily  in  the  multiform  bosi^ 
ness  relations  of  society,  without  the  least  attention  being  paid  to 
it.  The  floods  of  foreign  small  notes  continued  to  infest  our  com* 
munities  and  retained  their  ground. 

The  Panic  of  1854.— In  the  fall  of  1854  there  was,  for  a  shot 
time,  quite  a  monetary  crisis  in  the  country.  AmoDg  the 
free  banks  of  especially  Ohio  and  Indiana  there  were  a  nam- 
ber  of  failures,  and  much  alarm  prevailed.  Missouri  and  Yirdnui 
bonds  had  been  thrown  in  large  amounts  upon  the  New  York 
market,  and  declined  to  95  and  93  cents;  though  their  intereste 
had  been  regularly  kept  up.  Dame  rumor,  with  her  many  tongues, 
doubtless  considerably  enlarged  upon  the  facts,  and  much  distrust 
obtained  in  Illinois.  Chicago  was  f  ooded  with  Georgia  shin- 
X)lasters.  Brokers  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  solici- 
tude to  precipitate  a  panic  ;  its  effects,  however,  did  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  city.  There^  a  heavy  run  was  made  on  the  banks 
by  bill  holders  and  depositors,  and  a  pretty  general  suspension 
took  place.  | 

In  the  meantime,  W.  B.  Fondey,  of  the  bank  commission,  coon- 
selled  the  people  that  the  panic  was  a  mere  brokers'  trick,  that  no 
default  had  been  made  in  interest  payments  on  the  depreciated 
bonds,  and  therefore  it  could  only  be  temporary,  and  warned  them 
not  to  part  with  their  money  at  discount  or  sacrifice.    The  mer- 
chants of  Chicago  had  steadily  taken  the  money  in  exchange  fot 
goods,  and  the  wholesale  dealers,  feeling  assured  of  the  ultimate 
security  of  the  stock  banks,  and  perceiving  no  adequate  cause  (o^ 
the  panic,  also  lent  their  support  in  sustaining  the  banks,  and  tbj;^ 
result  was  that  in  a  few  days  they  resumed  business,  and  the  panJ^ 
only  gave  them  greater  confidence  with  the  people.    The  storf^ 
was  successfully  weathered,  and  those  banks  whose  deposits  wer^ 
depreciated  complied  with  the  call  of  the  commissioners,  and  pu  ^ 
up  an  additional  margin  of  security. 

After  this  flurry  the  press  took  up  the  subject  of  revising  ou^ 
banking  law.    The  discrimination  of  20  per  cent,  against  Illinoi^^ 
bonds  as  a  banking  basis  was  demanded  to  be  removed.    Under^ 
the  law  of  1849  private  persons  might  make  valid  agreements  for 
interest  at  10  per  cent.;  not  so,  however,  the  banks — ^they  were  re- 
stricted to  7.    In  this  connection  the  bank  commissioners,  ex-Gov. 
A.  Q.  French,  P.  Maxwell  and  W.  B.  Fondey,  in  their  report  of 
Dec.  30, 1854,  say  it  had  been  the  custom  with  banks  to  loan  their 
money  to  other  cori)orations  and  associations  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  the  same  stockholders^  to  be  re-loaned  by  them  as 
individuals  at  an  advanced  rate  of  interest,  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  community  had  not  been  enabled  to  get  money 
any  cheaper  than  formerly,  while  the  difference  of  3  per  cent  in 
the  rate  of  interest  obtained  in  this  manner,  had  induced  the 
banks  to  evade  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  pursue  a  course  cal- 
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culateil  to  weaken  the  coufldence  which  they  should  endeavor  to 
inspire  in  the  community  where  located.  It  was  also  urged  that 
those  banks  which  wanted  to,  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
their  bills  from  circulation  and  take  up  their  bonds  with  the  au- 
ditor in  sums  of  $5,000  or  $10,000,  instead  of  all  but  10  per  cent, 
as  the  law  then  stood.  But  the  legislature  of  1855  disregarded 
all  the  objections  with  the  single  exception  of  the  last,  and  sim- 
ply allowed  banks  to  surrender  to  the  auditor  their  bills  in  sums 
of  $1,000  for  their  securities. 

Two  years  later,  however,  another  legislature  put  Elinois  bonds 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  other  States  as  a  basis  for  bank- 
ing, all  to  be  valued  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  market  price ; 
allowed  banks  to  discount  i)aper  or  make  loans  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent ;  forbade  the  location  of  banks  at  places  of  less  than  200 
inhabitants ;  made  the  issues  redeemable  at  the  places  where 
dated,  in  packages,  to  be  treated  as  a  single  obligation,  and  which 
might  thus  likewise  be  protested  for  non-payment. 

The  RevuUdon  of  1857. — On  the  first  of  January,  1857,  the  whole 
number  of  banks  which  had  been  organized  since  the  law  took 
effect  in  1851,  was  61,  eleven  had  been  closed  voluntarily  or  by 
protest  and  foiifeiture  of  charter,  leaving  50  in  operation,  with  a 
circulation  of  $0,480,873,  on  a  basis  of  stock  security  whose  cash 
valuation  was  $6,663,389  ;  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  financial 
crash  swept  the  country  in  September  of  this  year  banking  capital 
and  operations  were  largely  on  tUe  increase. 

The  period  of  the  existence  of  the  banks  up  to  this  time  had 
been  one  of  unparalleled  prosperity  in  this  State.  Its  rapid  strides 
to  opulence  and  empire  had  never  been  equalled  before,  nor  have 
they  since.  Our  taxable  wealth  had  nearly  trebled  itself,  being, 
for  the  year  1851,  $137,818,079,  and  for  the  year  1857,  $407,447,367. 
This  period  being  within  the  railroad  era,  the  increase  of  wealth 
was  either  solid  or  based  u])on  a  just  and  reasonable  expectation 
of  values,  though  something  was  attributable  to  bank  expansions. 
The  whole  country  was  prosperous,  stimulated  greatly  by  the 
number  of  free  banks  then  very  generally  in  vogue.  It  is  in  pe- 
riods of  this  sort,  when  times  are  good,  paper  money  abundant, 
and  confidence  strong,  that  communities  incline  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old,  slow  but  safe  pursuits,  for  the  tempting  pro8])ect8 
of  realizuig  large  gains  on  small  capital  in  short  times.  There 
was  an  inflation  of  values  throughout  the  west,  which  aflected 
landed  property  in  cities,  towns  and  country.  Chicago  corner  lots 
shared  in  this  to  a  wonderful  degree.  A  spirit  of  speculation  was 
rife,  but  it  was  more  intensified  in  the  east  than  the  west.  There 
large  amounts  of  western  unproductive  property  had  been  bought 
purely  on  speculation,  with  money  borrowed  from  the  abundant 
coffers  of  the  banks  at  home,  depending  upon  its  steady  advances 
in  quoted  values  to  meet  payments  as  they  matured  :  here  pur- 
cbase3  were  made,  many  of  them  on  better  time,  and  tne  property 
developed  and  made  productive.  When  the  financial  storm  burst 
upon  the  country  its  disastrous  effects  were  therefore  more  severely 
and  more  lastingly  experienced  in  the  east  than  the  west.  As 
western  lands  ^nd  lots  had  been  in  great  part  the  means,  but  not 
the  cause,  of  the  monetary  crisis,  so  now  western  industry  and 
western  products  became  the  medium  of  unlocking  the  wheels  of 
38 
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commerce  and  rightiug  the  business  of  the  conntry.  The  eastern 
currency  sent  \N'est  to  move  the  crops,  had  been,  on  the  first  mat- 
teiings  of  the  approaching  storm,  veiy  generall^^  recalled.  West- 
ern merchants  had  bought  very  largely  on  time  in  the  east.  It 
now  became  the  duty  of  the  western  producers  to  throw  their 
staples  of  grain,  pork,  beef  and  other  commodities  into  the  market 
on  time  to  release  these  merchants  and  debtors,  which  was  nobly 
done. 

In  January,  1857,  an  effort  had  been  made,  mostly  on  the  part 
,of  western  brokers,  to  discredit  some  of  the  stock  securities  of  lUi- 
nois  banks,  which  created  some  alarm.  St.  Louis  merchants  issued 
a  circular  stating  that  they  would  continue  to  receive  the  notes 
of  the  discredited  banks  as  heretofore.  The  determined  stand  thus 
taken  inspired  the  public  with  confidence,  and  the  brokers'  scheme 
proved  a  failure.  Later,  the  securities  of  some  of  the  banks  having 
sustained  a  diminution  in  value,  the  bank  commissioners,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  made  a  requisition  on  them  to  file,  within  40  da^s,  ad- 
ditional security.  All  resi>onded  but  two.  By  the  27th  of  July, 
such  was  the  fiuctuation  of  stocks  in  market,  and  the  signs  of  the 
impending  revulsion,  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  similar 
requisition,  this  time  on  29  banks,  being  more  than  half  of  those 
in  the  State.  They  were  given  90  days  to  make  good  the  margin. 
These  29  banks  had  a  deposit  of  stock  securities  of  $4,500,000,  of 
which  $2,738,000  were  Missouri  6's.  The  total  number  of  Missouri 
bonds  upon  which  banking  was  done  in  Illinois  was  at  this  time 
not  less  than  $4,500,000  ;  notwithstanding  which  the  b{x>kersand 
merchants  of  St.  Louis  now  refused  Illinois  currency,  causing  much 
embarrassment  to  our  i>eople  in  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  the  State.  One  of  the  bank  commissioners  visited  St  Louis, 
and.  before  a  meeting  of  her  merchants,  brokers  and  busines  men, 
made  a  masterly  exposition  of  our  banking  system,  and  failed  not 
to  show  to  those  gentlemen  that  the  credit  of  Missouri,  whose 
bonds  formed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  bases  of  our  banks,  was 
also  involved  in  their  attempts  to  bring  Illinois  currency  into  dis- 
repute. His  action  was  also  seconded  by  candid  and  intelligent 
discussions  by  the  newspapers  of  the  city.  The  whole  was  crowned 
with  the  success  of  restoring  Illinois  currency  to  its  former  stand- 
ing in  St  Louis  at  gold  par.  This  was  a  noble  stand  for  a  for- 
eign city  to  take,  but  a  severe  shock  to  her  commerce.  Chicago 
banks  and  business  men  arranged  a  different  standard  for  this 
currency,  nominally  known  as  a  par  standard — par  for  that  dty 
— which  was  never  less  than  10,  and  generally  15  per  cent,  below 
a  real  par  representing  a  specie  equivalent. 

Owing  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  public 
feeling  of  security,  many  of  our  banks  which  desired  to  do  only 
a  legitimate  business,  had  been  tempted  into  excessive  issues. 
Kow  the  large  number  of  suspensions  and  failure  of  banks,  in- 
surance and  trust  companies  in  other  Staters,  carrying  down  with 
them  many  of  the  staunchest  mercantile  houses  in  the  country, 
created  a  panic  which  bore  heavily  upon  our  banks,  brokers,  capi- 
talists and  business  men  generally.  The  discredited  iMinks 
protested  their  inability  of  complying  with  the  requisition  of  the 
commissioners,  but  these  functionaries  were  firm  in  their  demand. 
And  the  banks,  notwithstanding  their  condition  and  the  disas- 
trous monetary*  crisis  prevailing,  with  but  very  few  exceptiooSy 
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Itniggled  nobly  through  the  prostrating  storm,  and  subsequently 
BDJoyed  a  larger  share  of  public  confidence  than  at  any  former  pe- 
noid*  The  financial  standing  of  the  State  among  all  the  private 
ind  corporate  calamities  of  that  period  stood  unshaken. 

The  effects  of  the  revulsion  of  1857  was  stated  as  follows : 
(Hiole  number  of  firms  in  the  U.  S.  (except  California)  which 
wledwas  204,061;  liability  $299,801,000;  assets  $150,021,000; 
otal  loss  $149,780,000,  of  annihilated  commercial  wealth.  The 
inmber  of  firms  failing  in  Illinois,  was  316,  with  an  aggregate  lia- 
Mlity  of  $9,338,000.  Of  these  117  belonged  to  Chicago,  with  a 
lability  of  $6,562,000.  The  remaining  199  Illinois  firms  had  a 
lability  of  $2,766,000.t  If  the  losses  in  Illinois  averaged  with 
hat  of  the  country  at  large  they  were  about  $4,500,000.  These 
Doredible  sums  must  have  been  largely  speculative.  In  Chicago, 
egitimate  business  received  only  a  staggering  blow,  but  specula- 
ion  was  totally  prostrated.  The  depreciating  effects  on  the  prices 
f  real  estate,  with  the  harrassing  influence  of  maturing  pay- 
[ieut«,  were  not  checked  for  2  years;  and  the  business  of  erecting 
wildings,  or  in  some  cases  finishing  those  begun,  was  stopped. 
Workmen  in  large  numbers  forsook  the  city,  improvements  lan- 
[oished,  store-rooms  and  houses  stood  vacant,  rents  declined,  and 
'endors  and  mortgagees  received  back  the  property  sold,  with  the 
Aded  improvements,  finished  or  otherwise,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
me  or  more  payments  by  purchasers  besides. 

The  revulsion  of  1857,  unlike  that  of  1837,  involved  mostly  only 
Ddividuals  and  certain  speculative  and  commercial  centres,  dad 
he  State  been  involved  by  its  connection  with  the  banks,  as  20 
rears  before,  the  extent  of  this  mad  panic  torrent  upon  the  en- 
ire  people,  with  the  expanded  credits  and  inflated  prices  of  the 
leriod,  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  But  thanks  to  the  provision  of 
he  constitution,  forbidding  State  connection  with  banking  oper- 
itions.  And  the  collapse  coming  when  our  abundant  crops 
fere  matured,  with  exchange  in  our  favor,  the  mines  of  Califor- 
lia  pouring  their  volumes  of  precious  metals  into  the  current  of 
ipecie  exchange,  the  panic  could  not  and  did  not  produce  a  last- 
ng  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Still  the  taxable 
realth  of  the  State  the  second  year  after  the  revulsion  was  re- 
>orted  $40,000,000  less  than  in  1857. 

Before  1860  the  free  banking  system  had  amply  demonstrated 
liat,  however  a  law  might  compel  a  banker  to  fully  secure  his 
88ues  by  pledge  of  State  stocks,  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
engraft  upon  it  peremptory  and  immediate  redemption  of  issues 
n  specie.}  The  notes  of  Illinois  banks  were  current  only  in  our 
)wn  State,  and  to  any  considerable  extent  beyond  they  were  at  a 
liscount  of  one  per  cent,  or  more.||  Before  the  close  of  this  year 
:be  banks  had  increased  to  110,  with  a  circulation  of  $12,320,964, 
vhich  constftnted  almost  exclusively  the  currency  of  this  State. 
Phe  bank  securities  on  deposit  were  valued  at  $13,980,971.  Of 
be  14  banks  withdrawn  from  existence  up  to  this  time  in  the  9 
>receding  years,  some  voluntary  and  others  by  forfeiture  under 
be  law,  the  securities  of  all  save  one  had  been  ample  to  redeem 

*  See  Bk.  Com*8.  Report,  Jan.  1869. 

f  B.  Dofflaa  St  Co. 'a  Ck>in.  Agency,  X.  Y.  Herald, 

fSee  Report  H.  Com.  1861. 
BiMeU's  MeMBge  1860. 
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every  note,  dollar  for  dollar  in  specie;  and  in  the  exceptioDaleMi 
there  was  only  a  lo8S  of  3  per  cent.*  ThLs  demonstrated  theirii^ 
tirnate  security  to  the  bill  holder  in  ordinary*  civil  tinier. 

And  now  with  this  large  vohiine  of  home  currency,  based  for 
the  most  part  upon  the  stocks  of  southern  St.ates,  in  the  midst 
of  rapid  and  solid  prosperity  to  this  State,  was  wantonly  precipi- 
tated the  great  and  disastrous  war  of  the  rebellion.  State  after 
State  shot  madly  from  the  orbit  of  the  Union.  Confidence  iu  their 
securities  was  disturbed.  Before  the  close  of  November,  1860,18 
banks  were  alreaily  in  discredit  on  accoimt  of  depreciated  securi- 
ties, and  were  subjected  to  the  call  of  the  commissioners.  Eastern 
exchange  advanced  to  8  per  cent.  Business  men  held  meetings  to 
counsel  together  and  devise  ways  out  of  the  financial  trouble  that 
was  thickening  daily.  In  the  impenetrable  x>olitical  darkness  of 
the  times,  the  bank  commissioners  left  the  banking  interests  of 
the  State  to  the  correction  of  the  legislature.  That  body,  which 
met  in  January,  1861,  revised  the  free  banking  law  by  restrictiDg 
banks  thereafter  to  be  organized,  to  the  deposit  of  U.  S.  aud  Illi- 
nois stocks  as  security,  which  would  also  enhance  the  salable  value 
of  our  State  stocks;  granted  to  existing  banks  6  months'  time  alter 
call  in  which  to  make  good  any  margin  suffered  by  the  decline  of 
their  securities  in  market,  before  being  forced  into  liquidation  or 
their  assets  could  be  reached  for  failure  to  redeem ;  designated 
Chicago  and  Springfield  as  general  points  of  redemption,  through 
agents  of  the  banks,  at  a  discount  of  j  of  1  per  cent,,  the  money 
having  for  some  time  been  1  per  cent,  below  par,  which  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  Chicago  business  men; 
raised  the  interest  damages  on  notes  protested  for  nou-payiueDt 
from  12J  to  25  per  cent.,  and  allowed  the  auditor  to  surrender 
bonds  deposited  pro  rata  to  holders  of  notes  protested,  or  on  hanltf 
in  process  of  liquidation  from  other  causes.  K  the  legislature  had 
not  thus  temporized,  but  with  a  due  appreciation  of  that  juncture 
in  national  affairs,  rigidly  forced  every  bank  in  default  into  liqui- 
dation on  10  day's  call,  and  required  the  auditor  to  sell  the  securi- 
ties immediately,  if  the  market  was  a  little  depressed  by  the  abuJ** 
dance  of  bonds  cast  ui)on  it,  it  would  have  wouhl  have  wound  u^ 
almost  every  one,  and  the  final  result  would  have  been  better  f*^ 
both  the  bill-holders  and  the  banks. 

The  legislature  at  this  sessionpassed  also  another  general  ban 
ing  bill  predicated  solely  upon  a  specie  basis.  We  will  not  sji-^ 
oi)size  this  measure ;  suflice  it,  the  people,  tired  of  a  rotten  ban^ 
currency  which  the  history  of  the  State  showed  had  been  fur:*^ 
nislied  by  every  banking  system  which  had  ever  yet  been  in  oi>ei^^ 
ation,  they,  by  their  votes  cast  at  the  November  election  of  1861^ 
rejected  it.  Besides,  a  revision  of  the  constitution  had  been  or-^ 
dered,  and  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  hamper  in  any  way  the^ 
convention  soon  to  meet.  ♦ 

But  besides  this  legislation,  the  days  of  free  banking  in  Illinois, 
as  iu  every  other  State,  were  numbered.  Secession  was  on  th^ 
rampage.  lii  the  latter  part  of  March,  but  before  open  hostilities, 
Chicago  brokers  threw  out  the  issues  of  32  Illinois  stock  banka 
Forty  odd  were  now  uneurrent.  This  act  was  purely  arbitrary, 
fof  the  auditor's  report  showed  many  of  these  to  stand  as  well  as 
many  of  those  bank-quotable.  Perhaps  it  was  shrewdly  calculated 

'     Gov.  Wood's  Message,  18«1.  '. 
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hat  the  masses,  with  small  amount  of  uncuiTent  money,  would 
Bicrilice  it  blindly  at  the  first  brokei-'s  office.  St.  Louis  continued 
»  receive  this  currency.  Prior  to  this,  owing  to  the  general  dis- 
lost,  in  which  country  shared  perhaps  more  fully  than  city,  large 
tfnouuts  of  the  Illinois  issues  had  accumulated  in  Chicago,  where 
hey  were  current,  making  trade  brisk.  Before  long  the  Merchants' 
joan  and  Trust  Company,  anticipating  an  early  heavy  deprecia- 
ion,  and  having  perhai)S  first  worked  off  its  supply,  refused  to 
iirtlier  take  this  currency.  The  other  banks,  with  their  coffers 
iill  of  it,  attempted  to  sustain  it,  doubtless  with  no  other  view 
ihan  to  gain  time  to  get  rid  of  it.  Hence  it  remained  current  in 
lude,  and  large  amounts  were  sent  to  the  countrj'^  to  buy  produce, 
^hich  advanced  rapidly  in  price ;  but  as  the  country  was  fully 
infected  with  the  distrust,  the  money  showed  evidence  of  exceed 
ingiiimbleness,  and  would  return  to  the  city  faster  than  it  could 
be  shoved  oft*.  Local  trade  was  unusually  active.  In  this  straight, 
to  keep  the  stuff  up,  leading  business  men  and  bankers  in  Chicago 
actually  pledged  themselves,  and  signed  and  issued  a  circular,  to 
take  the  money  at  par  during  the  war.  But  the  pledge  was  broken 
a  very  few  days  after.  Other  distinctions  now  obtained  in 
this  cnrrencj',  such  as  ^'Illinois  preferred,''  which  the  seller  of  pro- 
vince could  onl}'  obtain  at  a  deei)  shave.  Exchange  on  New  York 
Jpeedily  advanceil  above  the  ^'preferred''  to  13  per  cent.  While 
ie  farmer  thus  got  a  few  cents  more  for  his  grain,  it  cost  him  a 
^vy  per  centiige  to  exchange  for  good  money,  or  he  paid  it  out 
i  doable  profit  to  the  merchant.  The  list  of  disci^dited  banks 
ipidly  increased.  All  the  stock  banks,  regardless  of  the  State 
Xycks  which  formed  their  security,  shared  more  or  less  in  the  de- 
."eciation,  but  after  the  breaking  out  of  actual  hostilities  those 
ised  upon  southern  stocks  declined  du-ectly  to  60  cents  on  the 
>llar. 

With  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  extraordinary  session, 
pril,  1861,  there  were  varions  schemes  mooted  to  have  the  State 
larranty  the  ultimate  redemption  of  this  free  bank  money  of  the 
inois  banks.  Some  plans  embraced  all  of  the  $12,00(),000  of 
rculation,  and  others  half,  selecting  those  secured  by  the  best 
ocks.  In  behalf  of  the  latter  proposition  petitions  w^ere  freely 
rculated  among  the  people  praying  the  legislature  to  this  end, 
lis  plan  was  by  a  certain  j)ortion  of  the  press  denoimced  as  an 
vidious  distinction.  To  obviate  the  constitutional  provision,  the 
»wer  of  the  legislature  was  claimed  upon  the  ground  of  necessity, 
is  money  in  that  desperate  crisis  constituting  the  sole  circula- 
ug  medium  of  the  people  of  the  State.  There  was  a  senate  bill 
larantying  the  issues  of  certain  banks,  and  there  was  an  effort 
ade  to  have  the  State  take  this  bank  currency  for  its  war  bonds, 
ithorized  at  that  session,  but  all  failed. 

After  this  the  money  got  into  a  still  more  mercurial  and  unset- 
5d  condition.  No  one  knew  what  his  money  would  be  worth  on 
e  morrow.  Of  course  the  wiles  and  <arts  of  the  brokers  added 
>  little  to  this  instability-,  and  the  perplexity  of  the  people.  Be- 
re  June  every  important  city  and  mjiny  different  railroails  issued 
om  da3'  today  their  special,  and  sometimes  their  exclusive,  lists 
banks,  whose  notes  they  designated  as  current.  These  lists 
ere,  for  the  most  i)art,  arbitrarj %  Every  tradesman,  and  even 
rmers.  carried  in  their  x)ockets  bank  lists  of  this  kind,  often  only 
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to  hear  of  new  break-downs  and  revised  lists  just  after  bavin; 
taken  in  some  of  the  money.  It  was  a  period  of  annoyance,  trial 
and  vexation. 

The  banks,  from  their  location— often  at  remote  and  inaccessi- 
ble points — had  earned  the  not  inexpressive  soubrequet  of  ^'wild 
cats  f  and  now,  since  their  general  depreciation,  their  issues  re- 
ceived the  rather  inelegant  apx>elation  of  ^^stump-tail."  To  aid  in 
hurrying  forward  the  approaching  end  of  their  reign,  the  press  in 
many  ways  lent  its  powers  of  ridicule.  • 

By  the  time  the  rather  abundant  wheat  crop  of  1861,  notwith- 
standing the  devastation  of  the  army  worm  that  season^  went  into 
the  market,  the  stock  banks  were  driven  to  the  wall,  and  gold  and 
silver  sent  from  the  east  was  paid  into  the  farmer's  hand,  thoagh 
the  prices  ranged  low — 60  to  70  cents  jMjr  busheL  By  1863  all 
except  17  of  the  110  banks  were  in  x^rocess  of  hquidation,  with  the 
circulation  reduced  from  about  $12,000,000  to  about  $566,163. 
The  retirement  of  this  vast  circulation  was  effected  mainly  by  the 
bill-holders  voluntarily  surrendering  the  money  for  the  bonds  de- 
posited, for  which  purpose  every  facility  was  extended  to  them  by 
the  auditor  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Five  banks  had  organiied 
under  the  amended  act  of  1861,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
$51,945.  By  the  first  of  January',  1865,  the  circulation  of  Ulinois 
banks  had  dwindled  down  to  $132,436,  all  secured  by  Illinoifl  9% 
— $175,034.  Some  of  the  free  banks  were  under  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  1863  converted  into  national  banks ;  and  it  was  the 
national  banking  law,  taxing  the  issues  of  all  other  banks  2  per 
cent.,  which  has  finally  wholly  extinguished  them. 

*(One  of  the  banks  beoame  the  propertj  of  the  Hon.  J.  Toung  Soammon,  a  well  kaown 
wealthy  resident  of  Chloaffo,  wno,  to  irive  them  currency,  endorsed  all  its  notes,  lir* 
Wentworth.  of  the  Democrat,  who  had  fought  the  **wlld  oats'*  with  an  unllagyliir  vUl 
heading  his  editorials  on  that  sutject  with  a  family  group  of  wild  cats  in  Tanousior 
gestlve  attitudes,  when  this  Scammon  money  came  to  his  hands,  which  was  not  ilov, 

1>rinted  across  the  back  of  each  note,  his  fiiyorite  family  group  of  wild  eats,  sad  Mt 
t  afloat  again.    These  caricatures,  it  was  said,  had  the  effect  to  ffreatly  stlmoiate  toe 
proprietor  of  the  notes  to  retire  them.) 
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The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1852,  to  make  a  ticket  for 
tate  officers,  met  in  Springfield  April  20tb.  The  political  oat- 
Kd[  for  that  party  appeared  clear  all  around  the  horizon  auguring 
D  easy  victory  at  the  coming  l^ovember  election.  Hence  there 
M  no  lack  of  aspirants  for  place  on  a  ticket  Of  such  promise, 
(tf  the  position  of  governor  seven  names  were  presented.  For 
Qie  time  previous  it  had  been  confidently  expected  that  the  Hon. 
ftvid  L.  Oregg,  then  secretary  of  State,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
^  of  learning,  varied  political  experience,  and  great  influence 
Ih  his  party,  would  receive  the  nomination.    Quite  a  number 

ooonties  had  instructed  for  him,  the  public  press  in  its  com- 
SDts  and  surmises,  had  settled  on  him  with  a  degree  of  certainty, 
naing  the  opposition  to  discharge  their  batteries  at  him,  as  if  his 
»mination  had  been  consummated.  The  attack  upon  him  was 
ftlnly  on  account  of  his  religion,  he  being  a  Catholic  The  even- 
g  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  a  sermon  of  a  political 
Ming,  violently  attacking  Bomanism,  was  preached  at  the  Cap- 
il|  which  was  largely  attended  by  the  assembled  members  of  the 
nvention.  Some  controversy  was  indulged  afterward  as  to 
lether  the  minister  was  a  whig  or  democrat.  One  thing,  bow- 
er, was  certain,  it  was  preached  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
nvention  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gregg.  How  much  influence  it 
d  we  do  not  say.  ISo  sooner  had  members  begun  to  collect  than 
was  whispered  about  that  it  would  never  do  to  nominate  Gregg 
cause  of  his  Catholicism;  and  this  objection  was  industriously 
it  quietly  urged  against  him  in  the  convention.  After  his  sacri- 
e  there  was  an  effort  to  smother  the  matter,  but  it  could  not  be 
•ne.    Mr.  Gregg  knew  and  felt  it  all  the  time,  but  he  was  to  true 

party  to  bolt  the  ticket,  and  he  gave  it  the  support  of  all  his 
wer.  In  a  letter  to  I.  N.  Morris,  scouting  the -idea  that  the  con- 
otion  was  governed  by  such  intolerant  motives,  he  nevertheless 
ds,  ^'  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  few  men  in  the  convention 
Qght  to  stir  up  religious  prejudices  with  the  view  of  accom- 
ishing  my  defeat."  Aside  from  this  quiet  persecuting  intrigue, 
0  convention  was  entirely  harmonius. 
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The  convention  was  organized  with  the  Hon.  J.  A.  McClenuail 
as  its  permanent  chairman.  The  names  presented  for  the  poch 
tion  of  governor  on  the  ticket,  together  with  the  number  of  vottt 
on  the  first  ballot,  were  as  follows :  D.  L.  Gregg,  of  Cook,  84vottt; 
Joel  A.  Matteson,  of  Will,  56";  John  Dement,  of  Lee,  53;  F.  C 
Sherman,  of  Cook,  23;  Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  Menard,  16;  Lewia 
W.  Ross,  of  Fulton,  7;  and  D.  P.  Bush,  of  Pike,  6.  Joel  A.  Mai- 
teson  afterwards  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  was 
declared  the  nominee  of  the  convention  for  governor.  Gustavw 
Koerner  received  the  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor;  Alex- 
ander Stame,  secretary  of  State;  Thomas  H.  Campbell,  auditor,  ' 
and  John  Moore,  State  treasurer. 

The  platform  stood  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and 
non-intervention  ;  against  meddling  witn  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  States  to  stir  up  stnfe  and  hatred  ;  for  free  homesteads  to 
heads  of  families  on  the  public  domain ;  and  declared  in  favor  of 
Douglas  for  the  presidency — that  he  "embodied  all  the  elements 
of  popularity  and  success  to  such  a  degree  as  to  stamp  him 
as  the  man  for  the  conung  crisis."  State  affairs  received  no 
notice  at  its  hands,  and  as  the  free  banking  law  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, democratic  hostility  to  banks,  so  strenously  asserted  in  1846- 
'48,  was  not  repeated. 

The  Whig  State  Convention  of  1852,  met  also  at  Springfield  on 
the  7th  of  July.  It  w  as  but  sparingly  attended.  The  regularly 
appointed  delegates  failed  to  appear  and  their  places  were  in  part 
filled  by  proxies  taken  from  the  grand  and  petit  juries,  htigants 
and  witnesses  in  attendance  upon  the  U.  S.  district  and  circuit 
courts  then  in  term.  It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  Hon. 
O.  H.  Browning,  of  Adams,  as  chairman,  who  in  bis 
opening  speech  candidly  remarked  in  effect.,  that  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  ticket  to  be  by  them  nominated  would  cany 
the  State,  but  it  would  prove  important  in  tending  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  their  party  friends  in  those  States  where  there  was  hope 
of  success  for  Gen.  Scott,  canditlate  for  the  presidency. 

The    ticket    was    mostly    made   by    acclamation.-    Aspirants 
for  the  bairen  honors  were  not  numerous  as  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
mocracy.   The  Hon.  E.  B.  Webb,    of  White,  was  nominated  for 
governor;  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  of  St.  Clair,  for  lieutenant-governor; 
Buckner  S.  Morris  for  secretary  of  State ;  Charles  Betts  for  audi- 
tor;  and  Francis  Arnz,  a  German,  then  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  io^ 
treasurer.     Owing  to  the  wide  spread  disgust  in  the  whig  ranfe* 
regarding  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,   and  the  nation^ 
whig  platform,  which  ajiproved  them,  it  was  planned  on  the  pa :^ 
of   the  managers    that  with   the  endorsement  of  the  nomin^ 
tion  of  Gen.  Scott,  to  show  party  loyalty,  it  might  be  best  t^ 
quietly  stop,  leaving  candidates  free  to  assume  such  grounds  upo# 
the  slavery  question  and  fugitive  slave  law,  either  pro  or  con,  a^ 
might  be  deemed  to  accord  best  with  the  varying  sentiments  o0 
different  localities  in  the  State.    But  this  plan  was  sadly  deranged 
by  Mr.  Herndon,  of  Sangamon,  who  unexpectedly,  introduced  a 
resolution  approving  the  Baltimore  platform.    Here  was  a  dilem- 
ma.   To  refuse  to  adopt  what   was  clearly  theii*  duty  as  national 
whigs,  would  be  to  break  their  party  adhesions  and  become  des- 
pised disorganizers ;  to  do  so,  division  and  estrangement  in  their 
ranks,  at  home  was  inevitable.    The  whig  party^  iu  the  north  of 
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lis  State  especially,  was  largely  anti-slavery.  Hemdou  was 
rm,  and  the  resolution  passed,  it  is  said,  with  feelings  of  melan- 
Holy  and  mutterings  of  discontent.  It  was  first  omitted  from 
le  published  report  of  the  proceedings,  but  the  alert  democracy 
romptly  called  attention  to  the  direliction,  whereupon  the  official 
roceedings  were  republished  "  to  correct  the  many  inaccuracies 
f  the  first  reporf  • 

The  abolitionists,  who  probably  expected  to  gain  by  the  large 
efection  in  the  whig  party,  also  brought  out  a  State  ticket  with 
)exter  A.  Knowltou,  of  Stephenson,  for  governor,  and  Pliilo  Car- 
«uter,  of  Cook,  for  lieutenant-governor. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  head  of  the  whig  ticket,  was  a  lawyer,  deeply 
ead  in  his  profession,  and  of  excellent  standing  in  the  State.  He 
lad  been  for  many  years  State's  attorney,  and  repeatedly  repre- 
ented  his  county  in  the  legislature.  He  did  not  possess  the  gifts 
•f  oratory.  In  1886,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  opix)sed 
he  adoption  of  the  State  improvement  system,  and  spread  his 
wteatupon  thejounial,  containing  language  of  prophesy,  whose 
erification  in  a  few  years,  was  but  too  emphatic.  In  1855  he  was 
^candidate  for  the  supreme  bench  against  Judge  Breese,  who  was 
lected  While  yet  a  boy  his  father  removed  to  Canni,  Illinois, 
^here  Mr.  W^ebb  continued  to  live,  and  died  in  1859.  When  the 
writer  personally  knew  him  in  tiie  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
iceedingly  fond  of  a  small  social  circle  of  friends  with  whom  to 
isciiss  the  political  and  other  questions  of  the  day,  and  to  talk 
^er  old  times  in  his  peculiar  didactic  and  instructive  manner.t 
The  whig  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor.  Col.  Don  Morrison, 
l«  also  by  profession  a  lawyer.  He  had  served  with  acceptability 
both  the  State  and  national  legislatures,  and  as  lieutenant-col- 
el  of  the  2d  Illinois  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  a 
live  Illinoisan;  an  orator  of  distinguished  manners,  daring  ad- 
888,  and  an  ardent  whig.  He  had  been  very  successful  in  accum- 
itiug  a  large  and  valuable  landed  estate,  which  he  still  Hves  to 
joy.  Neither  of  these  candidates  was  tinctured  with  the  grow- 
f  anti-slavery  sentiments  of  the  party  at  that  day. 
Beside  the  disapi>ointment  of  public  expectation  in  the  defeat 
Gregg  before  the  democratic  convention,  the  nomination  of 
itteson  for  governor  did  not  at  first  give  general  satisfaction  to 
B  party  in  all  parts  of  the  Stiite.  From  the  south,  hostile  to  all 
nks,  the  press  indicated  the  impression  to  be  that  the  head  of 
a  ticket  had  warmly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  general 
liking  law;  that  he  favored  a  U.  S.  bank,  or  any  kind  of  "wild 
t  system  ;"  that  he  had  not  besides  been  sound  on  the  Wilmot 
Dviso ;  was  against  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  fa- 
red free  soil  ism.  The  democratic  organ  at  the  capital  called  on 
B  Joliet  pa])er  (where  Matteson  reskle<l,)  to  give  to  the  democ- 
&y  a  "full  and  explicit  statement  of  [his]  views"  upon  the  im- 
rtant  subjects  named.  To  Koerner  was  ascribed  a  position  upon 
ese  questions  in  perfect  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  partj'. 

See  Illinois  State  Journal. 

Note— +For  his  own  amusement,  unaided  by  any  teacher  and  perhaps  before  he 
•  aware  of  bis  proficiency,  he  became  a  most  excellent  French  scholar,  without 
Off  able,  however,  to  his  knowledfjre.  to  pronounce  a  word  of  the  lan^fuaffe  correctly. 
Is  was  done  by  rejrularly  r  adinf?  the  Cmiricr  des  Etat  Urtw,  a  French  newspaper 
nted  In  New  York,  for  which  he  was  a  subscriber.  The  writer  has  heard  him  rc^d 
Bnglish  fresh  from  its  columns,  time  and  o^ain.  translating  with  such  readiness  that 
» would  suppose  him  to  be  reading  from  an  ordinary  American  newspaper. 
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It  was  said  that  if  the  ticket  had  been  reversed  as  regards  tiim 
candidates  it  would  have  been  preferable — ^^bat  as  it  is  we  adhoi 
to  it,"  commanded  the  party  drill-sergeants.  Two  short  yeancr. 
less  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  these  apprehensions  by  the  gong 
over  of  Koerner  to  the  anti-!Nebraska  party,  and  Matteson's  vs^ 
port  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

The  campaign  of  1852,  as  might  have  been  exx)ected  by  the  wbigi 
giving  up  the  contest  in  advance,  was  attended  by  little  excitement; 
nothing  of  interest  occurred,  and  upon  its  close  in  November,  re- 
sulted in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  democracy.  Joel  A. 
Matteson  received  80,645  votes,  Edwin  B.  Webb  64,408,  and 
Dexter  A.  Knowlton  8,829. 

Joel  A.  Matteson  was  born  August  8, 1808,  in  Jefferson  county 
New  York,  whither  his  father  had  removed  from  Vermont  three 
years  before.    His  father  was  a  farmer  in  fair  circumstances,  but 
a  common  English  education  was  all  that  his  only  son  received. 
Joel  first  tempted  fortune  as  a  small  tradesman  in  Prescott,  Can- 
ada, before  his  majority.    He  returned  thence  home,  entered  an 
academy^  taught  school,  visited  the  large  eastern  cities,  improved 
a  farm  his  father  had  given  him,  made  later  a  tour  south,  worked 
there  in  building  railroads,  experienced  a  storm  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  visited  the  gold  diggings  of  northern  Georgia,  whence  be 
returned  via  Nashville  to  St.  Louis  and  through  Illinois  to  his  fath- 
er's home,  and  married.  In  1833,  having  sold  his  farm,  he  removed 
with  his  wife  and  one  child  to  Illinois,  and  took  a  claim  on  govern- 
ment land  near  the  head  of  Au  Sable  river,  in  the  present  Ken- 
dall county.    At  the  time  there  were  not  exceeding  two  neighbors 
within  a  range  of  ten  miles,  and  only  three  or  four  houses  between 
his  location  and  Chicago.    He  opened  a  large  farm ;  his  family 
was  boarded  twelve  miles  away  while  he  erected  a  house  on  his 
claim,  sleeping,  during  this  time,  under  a  rude  pole  shed.    Bere 
his  life  was  placed  in  imminent  peril  by  a  huge  prairie  rattlesuake 
sharing  his  bed.    In  1835  he  bought  largely  at  the  government 
land  sales.   During  the  speculative  real  estate  mania  which  broke 
out  in  Chicago  in  1836,  and  spread  all  over  the  State,  he  sold  bis 
lands  under  the  inflation  of  that  period,  and  removed  to  Joliet. 
In  18;58  he  became  a  heavy  contractor  on  the  Illinois  and  Micbi* 
gau  canal.    Upon  the  completion  of  his  job  in  1841,  when  hard 
times  prevailed,  business  at  a  stand,  contracts  paid  in  State  scrip  ^ 
when  all  the  public  works  except  the  canal  were  abandoned,  tlv^ 
State  offered  for  sale  700  tons  of  railroad  iron,  which  was  pu^ 
chased  by  Matteson  at  a  great  bargain.  This  he  shipped  and  sol^ 
at  Detroit,  realizing  a  very  handsome  profit,  enou^  to  pay  off  aP 
his  canal  debts,  and  leave  him  a  surplus  of  sever^  thousand  do^ 
lars.    His  enterprise  next  prompted  him  to  start  a  woolen  mill  9M 
Joliet,  in  which  he  prosperc^i,  and  which,  after  successive  enlarge^ 
ments,  became  an  enormous  establishment    In  1842  he  was  firsC 
elected  a  State  senator,  but,  by  a  bungling  apportionment^  John. 
Pearson,  a  senator  holding  over,  was  found  to  be  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  decided  to  be  entitled  to  represent  it    Matteson's  seat 
was  declared  vacant.  Pearson,  however,  with  a  nobleness  difficult 
to  appreciate  in  this  day  of  greed  for  office,  unwilling  to  represent 
his  district  under  the  circumstances,  immediately  resigned  his  un- 
expired term  of  two  years.    A  bill  was  passed  in  a  few  hours  St* 
dcring  a  new  election,  and  in  ten  d%ys'  time  Matteson  was  re- 
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turned  re-elected  and  took  his  seat  as  senator.  From  his  well- 
known  capacity  as  a  businessman,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance,  a  position  which  he  held  during  this  half  and 
two  fidl  succeeding  senatorial  terms,  dischargiug  its  important 
duties  with  ability  and  faithfulne^ss.  Besides  his  extensive  woolen 
mill  interest,  when  work  was  resumed  on  the  canal  under  the  new 
loan  of  (1,600,000  he  again  became  a  heavy  contractor,  and  also 
subsequently  operated  largely  in  building  railroads.*  He  had 
shown  himself  a  most  energetic  and  thorough  business  man. 

Matteson's  forte  was  not  on  the  stump ;  he  had  not  cu]tivate<l 
the  art  of  oily  flattery,  or  the  faculty  of  being  all  things  to  all 
men.  His  qualities  of  head  took  rather  the  direction  of  efiicient 
executive  ability ;  his  turn  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  adroit 
management  of  party,  or  the  powerful  advocacy  of  great  govern- 
mental principles,  as  in  those  more  solid  and  enduring  operations 
which  cause  the  physical  development  and  advancement  of  a  State 
— K>f  commerce  and  business  enterprise,  into  which  he  labored 
with  success  to  lead  the  people.  As  a  politician  he  was  just  and 
liberal  in  his  views,  and  boUi  in  official  and  private  life  he  then 
stood  untainted  and  free  from  blemish.  As  a  man,  in  active  be- 
nevolence, social  virtues,  and  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  neighbor 
or  citizen,  he  had  few  superiors.  His  messages  present  a  perspic- 
uous array  of  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  are  often 
couched  in  forcible  and  elegant  diction.  The  helm  of  State  was 
confided  to  no  unskillful  hands. 

Gustavus  Koerner,  the  lieutenant-governor  elect,  was  born  in 
1809,  in  the  old  free  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  and 
received  in  his  youth  the  usual  thorough  common  school  educa- 
tion of  that  country.  At  the  age  of  19  he  entered  the  University 
of  Jena;  in  1832,  at  Heidelberg  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  city. 
While  at  Jena  the  French  revolution  of  1830  inspired  him,  like 
many  other  ardent  youths,  with  the  principles  of  liberty.  Thus 
imbued,  he  could  illy  brook  the  decrees  of  the  Germanic  diet  sup- 
pressing the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  prohibiting  public  discus- 
sions of  political  questions,  and  connected  with  a  political  associa- 
tion having  for  its  aim  an  enlarged  liberty  and  more  perfect  union 
of  the  Germanic  States,  he  became  implicated  in  a  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  government,  which  proved  a  failure,  when 
he  sought  exile.  Finding  no  security  in  France,  then  under  Louis 
Philippe,  in  May,  1833,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  embarked  at  Havre  for 
America,  and  on  arrival  proceeded  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in 
Belleville.  Here  he  determined  to  pursue  the  practice  of  the  law, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  of  a  foreign  tongue,  of  which  he 
had  but  a  student's  knowledge,  and  immediately  commenced  a  dil- 
igent course  of  reading,  attended  the  Lexington  law  school,  and 
afterward  became  the  law  partner  of  Adam  W.  Snyder  and  James 
Shields.  He  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1840  he  edited  a 
German  campaign  paper  named  Messenger  of  Liberty,  and  carried 
the  electoral  vote  of  Illinois  to  Washington.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1845  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  by  Gov.  Ford,  vice  Gen.  Shields,  re- 
signed.   In  1848  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Hamburg.    This 

*  See  speech  of  D.  L.  Orenr,  18SS 
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place  was  procured  for  him  by  his  political  friends,  knowing 
his  ardent  wishes  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  youth  during  thei 
struggle  of  that  country  for  liberty.  But  when  the  effort 
crushed,  and  crowds  of  political  refugees  fled  the  oppi 
fatherland,  Koerner,  nothaving  started,  resigned  his  commignoiLM 
In  1854  he  went  off  with  the  anti-Nebraska  movement,  since  wb«|l 
he  has  acted  with  the  republican  party.  He  presided  overte 
State  republican  convention  in  1858,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deaf- 
nated  as  a  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator.  In  1860  he  was  adelegaiB 
at  large  to  the  Chicago  convention.  On  the  breaking  oat  of  tiM 
rebellion  he  raised  the  43d  Illinois  regiment,  but  before  it  was  folly 
organized  he  was  api^ointed  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Fremont 
In  1862  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  which  place  here- 
signed  in  1865.  Since  then  he  has  acted  in  various  pnblic  capi- 
cities  for  the  State.  He  was  in  1872  the  liberal  repubhcan  isA 
democratic  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeated. 

The  new  administration  was  entrusted  with  the  helm  of  State  at 
a  time  when  she  was  rising  with  great  rapidity  from  the  long  and 
gloomy  spell  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  following  the  failure  of 
the  internal  improvement  system  of  1837.  The  building  of  the 
great  net- work  of  railroads  was  just  fairly  inaugurated,  and  abort 
400  miles  of  track  completed.  The  first  year  of  this  administra- 
tion the  increase  of  taxable  wealth  in  the  State  amounted  to  175,- 
865,328,  equal  to  about  51  x)er  cent.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this 
unprecedented  increase  was  reasonably  attributable  to  the  new 
assessment  law.  The  commerce  of  Chicago,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  had  gone  beyond  $20,000,000,  and  the  trade  and  cooimerce 
of  the  Illinois  river  and  canal  amounted  to  $42,345,000.  The  State 
debt,  principal  and  interest,  on  the  1st  of  January*,  1853,  was  117,- 
398,985.35,  which,  as  the  State  increased  at  the  rate  of  10  pef 
cent,  and  the  debt  at  6  per  cent.,  was  estimated  to  be  extinguish- 
able  in  11  years'  time — by  1864. 

In  his  elaborate  inaugural  message,  indicating  that  a  master  of 
finance  had  cast  bis  eye  over  the  field  of  State,  Gov.  Matteson  al- 
luded to  her  flattering  prospects ;  how  she  was  in  the  track  of 
empire;  the  great  number  of  railroads  in  course  of  constniction, 
and  bespoke  the  liberality  of  the  legislature  in  granting  further 
charters,  and  affording  every  i)roper  encouragement  to  bring  new 
fields  of  labor  into  market  True  to  the  phice  of  his  abode,  he  re- 
commended the  building  of  a  State  i)rison  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  The  Alton  penitentiary  was  then  crowded  with  227 
convicts.  He  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  free  school  sys- 
tem, and  if  that  should  be  deemed  premature,  at  any  rate  to  au- 
thorize a  general  superintendent  of  the  common  schools.  The  new 
free  banking  law  he  did  not  want  to  see  disturbed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, but  those  unauthorized  institutions  still  operating  under  the 
semblance  of  banks  and  issuing  their  notes,  should  be  stopped. 
He  also  desired  a  re-submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  que«* 
tiou  of  changing  the  distribution  of  the  2  mill  tax ;  and  such 
amendment  of  the  constitution  as  would  give  to  the  foreigner  a 
speedier  right  of  suffrage,  out  of  which,  he  argued  at  length,  no 
evil  could  grow.  In  his  view  the  hard  times  constitution  was  too 
parsimonious  in  the  salaries  and  fees  fixed  for  officers ;  the  judi- 

*See  D.  L.  Gregg's  speech,  1868, 
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ciary  should  be  placed  above  pecuniary  want,  upon  that  high 
fpround  which  wouhl  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  intel- 
ligent men.  He  regarded  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
general  assembly  so  low  as  to  be  attended  with  embarrassments. 
This  he  desired  also  amended.  The  constitution  was  not  amended, 
however,  in  any  of  these  or  other  parti<;ulars  for  17  years ;  and 
these  objections,  urged  from  so  high  a  source,  doubtless  contrib- 
uted to  the  first  feeling  and  impulse  that  license  taken  with  its 
rigid  provisions  would  not  perhfips  incur  any  great  public  obloquy, 
which  was  subsequently  improved  upon  until  their  violations  were 
practiced  by  every  department  of  government  in  the  grossest 
wanner. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1853  was  enacted  the  small 
bank  bill  law,  which  was,  from  the  start,  as  dead  a  letter  as  law 
ever  became ;  also  acts  to  use  the  surjilus  fund  of  the  treasury 
in  the  purchase  of  State  indebtedness ;  to  condemn  the  right  of 
way  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement ;  to  build  the  present 
government  mansion;  incorporate  the  State  Agricultural  Society; 
Bell  the  State  lands,  of  which  128,954  acres,  valued  at  $747,190, 
were  still  on  hand,  and  granting  the  right  of  preemption  on 
them ;  re-enact  the  law  prohibiting  the  retailing  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  fixing  the  license  at  from  $50  to  $300;  and,  under  the 
paitisan  lash,  that  inhuman  and  disgraceful  act,  preventing  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  from  settling  in  the  State,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, was  passed. 

In  1855  was  passed  that  law,  more  than  any  other  upon  our 
statutes  fraught  with  untold  benefactions  to  the  youth  of  our 
State,  to  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools ;  also  an  act  authorizing 
the  ereetion  of  150  additional  prison  cells  to  the  Alton  peniten- 
tiary. The  most  important  measure  bearing  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  at  this  sesvsion,  was  the  act  for  a  settlement  of  old 
canal  claim  damages,  dating  back  beyond  1840,  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain contractors,  &c.  The  commission  appointed  for  the  final  ad- 
justment of  these  claims  consisted  of  S.  H.  Treat,  John  D.  Cat  on, 
and  Walter  B.  Scates.  Bv  resolution  it  was  ordered  that  with 
the  State  census  to  be  taken  in  1855  should  be  separately  returned 
the  name,  residence  and  postoffice  address  of  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind  and  insane  persons  in  the  State.  A  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  alter  the  constitution  was 
also  again  submitted  to  the  people,  to  again  meet  defeat. 

During  the  4  years  of  Matteson's  a<lministration  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  State  was  about  trebled,  being  for  the  year  1851, 
$137,818,079,  and  for  the  year  1856,  $349,951,272;  there  were 
raised  and  paid  out  on  the  public  debt,  $7,079,198,  reducing  it 
from  $17,398,985  to  $12,843,144 ;  in  the  meantime  taxation  had 
been  reduced,  and  the  State  had  resumed  paying  interest  in  New 
York  as  it  fell  due.  While  the  public  debt  was  thus  being  re- 
duced, the  means  of  its  ultimate  extinction  were  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  When  Matteson  came  into  oflfice,  less  than  400  miles  of 
railroad  were  constructed  in  the  State;  when  he  went  out,  the 
number  would  vary  little  from  3,000,  "  penetrating  almost  every 
section  and  tilling  the  country  with  activity  and  business."  Dur- 
ing his  term,  the  population  of  Chicago  was  nearly  doubled  and 
its  commerce  more  than  quadi^upled. 
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The  Maine  Liquor  Law  in  Illinois. — In  1855  the  legislature 
passed  a  very  stringent  prohibitory  liquor  bill,  commonly  known 
as  the  ^'  Maine  law" — ^being  a  total  prohibition  of  both  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors,  under  heavy 
X>enalties  of  fines,  imprisonments,  or  both,  and  destruction  of  li- 
quors. It  contained  certain  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  making  of 
cider,  wines  and  l>eer  and  ale  for  export  Importers  were  allowed 
to  Kell  in  the  original  packages  only.  The  law  was  not  to  go  into 
effect  unless  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  at  a 
special  election  to  be  held  in  June  of  that  year. 

In  1851  had  been  adopted  a  somewhat  stringent  act  known  as 
the  ^^  quart  law."  It  was  designed  to  stiike  at  tippling  establish- 
ments, in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  mixed  (not  malt) 
liquors  in  less  quantity  than  a  quart,  by  forbidding  them  to  be  drank 
on  the  premises  where  sold  or  given  away:  and  by  repealing  all  laws 
granting  license  for  these  purposes.  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of 
$25.  The  law  produced  a  great  outcry  of  popular  indignation, 
and  was  in  1853  repealed.  While  the  legislature  was  thus  bowing 
to  low  clamor,  the  friends  of  temperance  were  not  idle.  A  State 
temperance  convention  met  at  the  capital  in  January.  Delegates 
to  the  number  of  200,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  leading  participants  were  S.  D.  Lockwood,  formerly 
supreme  judge,  the  distinguished  pioneer  and  divine,  J.  M.  Peck, 
D.  D.,  Hons.  B.  S.  Edwards,  S.  W.  Robins,  Thomas  M.  Taylor,  6. 
P.  West^,  W.  C.  Vanmeter,  Judge  Grover,  &c.  Believing  intoxi- 
cating drink  to  be  the  great  incentive  to  crime,  they  sought  to  re- 
form society  by  abolishing  this  terrible  temptation.  The  Maine 
law  was  undergoing  trial  in  several  States  at  the  time.  The  use 
of  the  hall  of  representatives  was  denied  them  after  a  protracted 
debate  in  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  36.  The  convention  drafted 
a  bill  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Maine  law,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  tlie  general  assembly  for  adoption,  but  met  with  speedy 
defeat;  some  of  the  strongest  temperance  members  believing  that 
moral  suasion,  and  not  arbitrary  legislation,  was  the  only  mode  of 
approaching  a  free,  thinking  people  like  the  Americans,  voted 
against  it.  At  the  special  session  of  February,  1854,  the  friends 
of  temperance  again  assembled  at  Sxmngfield.  Tlie  attendance 
was  chiefly  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  prohibitory 
bill  was  again  introduced  in  the  legislature,  and  this  time  favora- 
bly reported  upon  by  the  select  committee  on  temperance.  "Mr. 
Palmer  (since  governor,)  moved  the  submission  clause  as  an  amend- 
ment, but  for  want  of  time  no  final  action  was  had  upon  it. 

There  were  at  the  time  grave  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
such  a  law;  but  at  the  June  term  of  the  Supreme  court,  in  the 
case  of  Jacksonville  vs.  Godard,  these  were  in  a  measure  removed* 
Jacksonville  by  ordinance  had  declared  the  sale  of  liquors  a  nui- 
sance, making  the  ofiense  punishable  by  fine.  It  was  contended 
by  the  defendant  that  liquor  was  property,  and  that  the  right  to 
acquire  property,  and  holding,  using  and  disposing  of  it  was  both 
natural  and  constitutional,  and  could  not  be  invaded  by  any  mu- 
nicipality under  authority  of  the  State ;  the  right  might  be  regu- 
lated but  not  destroyed.  The  court  held  that  this  doctrine  as  a 
universal  principle  was  not  tenable.  It  depended  upon  the  kind 
of  property;  its  use  and  disposal.    We  surrendered  both  natural 
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ial  rights  in  the  political  state,  which  was  necessary  and 
ant  for  the  well  being  of  society.  These  police  powers  de- 
neither  Magna  Charta  nor  any  constitution.  The  act  and 
g,  with  its  use,  must  be  judged  by  its  effects,  and  when 
»aght  it  within  the  reason  and  mischiefs  of  the  law  the 
f  government  must  regulate  them.  We  had  a  right  to  our 
1  silver,  and  the  disposal  of  it,  yet  could  not  coin  it.  We 
hhor  and  rest,  yet  were  disallowed  to  become  idlers,  va- 
ir  vagabonds.  We  might  dispose  of  our  property,  yet  had 
;  to  gamble  it  off.  And  to  punish  the  effect  we  might  re- 
le  cause.  Judge  Sc/ates  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
prohibitory  bill  came  again  before  the  legislature  in  1855. 
)dy  was  unexpectedly  republican,  or  rather  "  fusion"  by 
nation  of  whigs  and  anti-Nebraska  democrats.  For  the 
le  in  the  history  of  the  State,  since  the  organization  of  the 
td  democratic  parties,  it  was  not  in  the  control  of  the  latter. 
,  after  being  amended  by  the  senate,  passed  both  houses, 
ler  the  submission  clause  went  before  the  j>eople  for  ap> 

y  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  an  idea  of  the  arguments 
h1  for  and  against  the  measure.  The  opponents  held  that 
^  men  must  be  restrained,  if  restrained  at  all,  by  convinc- 
r  judgment  that  dissipation  led  to  ruin  and  death ;  by  a 
ion  that  temperance  was  tlie  way  to  prosperity,  ha])piness, 
uid  longevity ;  that  their  sympathies  must  be  enlisted  in 
se  by  moral  suasion,  which  was  the  onl}^  effectual  lever  to 
1  such  a  work ;  that  penal  and  prohibitory  laws  had  in 
istance  proved  a  total  failure,  and  were  calculated  to  pro- 
sistance.  It  was  hard  to  establish  the  belief  that  liquor 
;  property  which  men  might  not  defend  from  destruction, 
>  principle  was  the  same  whether  ten  dollars  worth  of  li- 
euB  destroyed  or  ten  millions  worth.* 
nends  of  the  bill  argued  that  as  the  x)eoplo  of  this  State 
w  abiding  they  would  not  resist  so  beneficent  a  law.  Every 
society  or  government  had  to  yield  something  of  his  sav- 
erty — the  liberty  of  each  was  circumscribed  by  the  equal 
of  all.  The  effect  of  intemperance  in  producing  crime  and 
sm  called  for  taxation  to  defray  and  support  a  double  wrong, 
t  destroy  a  husband  or  son,  in  whom  the  wife  or  mother  hsMl 
of  support — a  form  of  property.  If  liquor  was  property,  so 
a,  yet  convert  that  iron  into  counterfeiting  tools  it  became 
land  and  lost  the  character  of  proi)erty.  All  things  were 
until  desecrated.  Man  was  entitled  to  personal  liberty, 
>riation  would  subject  him  to  arrest  under  police  regula- 
liberty  was  regulated  by  law ;  governments  were  instituted 
men  to  promote  their  general  welfare,  and  prevent  wrong 
dry  to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property.  The  general 
'  the  people  was  the  object  of  all  law,  and  whatever  stood 
ray  of  its  attainment  should  be  removed  by  appropriate 
ion.  Finally,  it  simply  resolved  itself  into  a  question  whether 
erance  was  an  evil,  and  whether  intoxicating  liquors  pro- 
ntemperance.t 

•  State  Beglster,  April  Iffid.  -— — — ^— 

ftl  ail.  State,)  Marob.  1866 
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The  Hon.  B.  S.  Edwards,  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  eroineil 
standing,  framed  tlie  bill,  and  labored  earnestly  before  tbe  pe» 
pie  to  secure  its  adoption ;  many  others,  influenced  by  phiian. 
thropic  motives,  did  the  same.  The  State  received  a  pretty  thor 
ougli  canvassing  by  speakers  and  the  press.  But  politieiaii&,  i 
craven  set,  with  an  eye  ever  to  the  future  of  their  personal  ad* 
vancement,  stood  aloof  from  it^  The  opponents  circulated  gar- 
bled cojjies  of  it  among  farmers,  with  forged  interpolations,  for 
bidding  the  manufa<*tnre  and  sale  of  cider.  The  bill  read,  if  a 
man  was  found  dinink  and  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace,  he 
should  be  arrested.  From  this  the  words  "committing  a  breach  of 
the  peace"  were  omitted.  It  was  further  characterized  as  the  great 
abomination  of  modem  times — it  circumscribed  the  privilege  of  the 
citizen,  it  outraged  his  free  conscience,  and  by  its  adoption  liberty 
would  be  crushed.  The  bill  was  defeated  before  the  people  by  a 
small  aggregate  majority.  The  southern  counties  voted  mostly 
against  it,  and  the  northern,  with  the  exception  of  Cook  and  Bock 
Island,  for  it. 

Maine  Law  Riot  in  Chicago. — Section  36  of  the  prohibitoiy  biD 
provided  that  "  all  laws   authorizing  the  granting  of  licences  to 
sell  spirituous,  intoxicating  or  mixed  liquors  shall  be  repealed 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  tli is  act" — Febmaiy 
12th.     Section  39  read  :  "The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next,"  provided  that  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  ballots  to  be  deposited  were  against  prohibition  then  tbe 
act  was  to  be  of  no  fon^e  or  effect  w  hatever.    Section  39  being  a 
later  expression  of  the  will  of  the  legislature  tlian  the  conflicting 
provision  of   section   30,  according  to  numerical    order,   ongi»t 
plainly  to  have  prevailed.     In  March  the  city  council  of  Chicago, 
said  to  have  been  Knownothing,  required  all  persons  selling 
liquor  to  take  out  license  at  the  rate  of  $300  a  year.    Many  qf  the 
saloon-keepers  were  Germans.    These,  acting  under  legal  ailrice 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  State  prohibitory  law,  that  tbe  city 
had  no  legal  authority  to  issue  licenses  from  February  to  July, 
and  that  every  person   choosing  to  had  the  right  to  sell  hqnor 
within  that  perioil  according  to  section  36,  refused  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  council,  and  continued  to  sell  liquors. 
Warrants  were  issued,  and  some  30  German  saloon-keepers  vere 
aiTested.  The  question  being  an   important  one,  it  was  concluded 
to  try  them  before  Judge  liucker.    On  the  day   set  Germans 
thronged  the  court  room  until  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  vith 
the  trials.    The  police  cleared  the  room,  and  the  crowd  retired  to 
the  n(ixt,  from  which,  on  account  of  their  noise,  they  were  also  ex- 
cluded.    With  the  beating  of  drums  the  crowd  now  took  posses- 
sion of  the  sidewalk  on  Kandolph  street,  excluded  the  passing  pe- 
destrians, and,  armed  with  bludgeons,  knives  and  pistols,  8])eed- 
ily  developed  into  a  mob,  insulting  every  one  coming  within  range^ 
and  bidding  defiance  to  the  police.    The  latter  attempted  to  open 
the  sidewalk  by  force,  and  a  general  melee  ensued,  reauiting  in 
the  death  of  two  policemen,  as  many  Germans,  and  the  serions 
wounding  of  a  great  number.    The  streets  were  cleared,  and  order 
re-established  by  the  aid  of  the  military  ;  53  Germans  were  ar- 
rested and  lodged  in  jail.    It  was  a  day  of  outraged  law,  disgrace 
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blood  for  Chicago.    Ou  the  next  day  (Souday,)  the  city  was 
under  martial  law. 

CUB  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


TriaU  Incident  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Free  School  System, — 
The  free  school  system,  entered  upon  in  1855,  marks  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  common  school  education  of  the  State. 
The  right  of  the  State  to  maintain  such  a  system  is  founded  upon 
the  idea  that  where  ignorance  predominates  vice  and  crime  are  its 
inseparable  concomitants,  and  that  by  education  the  masses  will 
be  elevated,  society  benefited,  oifenses  lessened,  and  good  gov- 
eminent  promoted.      But  the   main  incentive  to  its  establish- 
ment in  Illinois  was  the  great  necessity  that  efficiency  be  infused 
into  the  cause  of  education ;  and  the  awakening  of  the  people  from 
thedeep  lethargy'  into  which  they  had  sunk  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  importance.    Keeping  in  view  the  wonderful  power  of  money 
upon  all  the  affairs  of  men,  it  was  invoked  in  this  case  to  stir  them 
np)  and  a  law  was  devised  which  oil'ered  essentially  a  premium  to 
stimalate  them  to  take  hold  of  those  benefits  which  had  been  ten- 
dered them  for  10  years  past  under  then  existing  laws,  but  which 
tiey  had  steadily  refused  to  fully  accept  *  The  main  feature  of  the 
taw  is  bringing  the  strong  hand  of  government,  operating  through 
tte  taxing  power,  to  bear  upon   the  property  of  the  State,  and 
^sing  it  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  its  youth.    To  effect 
^his  was  no  easy  task.    Many  old  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  as  to 
^^^Xation  for  this  purpose  had  to  be  eradicated  ;  the  judgment  of 
.^en  as  to  its  power  and  rightfulness  was  to  be  convinced  ^  false 
^Ueas  of  economy  for  ten  years  sedulously  pursued  by  the  State, 
^^re  to  be  unlearned  ;  ignorant  parents  enlightened ;  and  teachers 
^the  requisite  qualifications  and  earnestness  obtained.    It  wa8  a 
X>t*oblem  both  difficult  and  delicate;  but  indefatigable  men  labored 
^liceasingly  for  its  solution,  and  it  was  finally  accomplished  )  and 
^lie  law  and  its  results  point  an  instructive  lesson  in  the  science 
^f  government. 

dnie  ordinance  of  1787,  declared  knowledge  in  connection  with 
^ligion  and  moralitj',  "  to  be  necessary  to  the  good  government 
^nd  happiness  of  mankind,"  and  enjoined  that  ^^  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  Accordingly, 
congress,  in  the  Enabling  Act  for  this  State,  April  18,  1818,  ap- 
propriated 3  per  cent,  of  the  net  i)roceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  lying  within  her  limits,  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, 1  -  6th  part  thereof  to  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  university.  Two  townships,  one  then  and  one  sometime  i)rior, 
were  besides  donated  for  founding  and  maintaining  a  seminary  of 
learning.  The  proceeds  of  the  3  per  cent,  fund  and  the  sales  of 
the  seminary  lands,  were  blended  in  1835,  and  borrowed  by  the 
State  at  6  per  cent.,  the  interest  to  be  annually  distributed  for 
school  purposes.  In  1845  the  receipts  of  the  proceeds  of  the  3 
per  cent,  school  fund  were  suspended  for  a  time.  Owing  to  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  finances,  this  State,  like  many  others, 
had  stopped  paying  interest  on  her  public  debt,  and  congress,  by 
re4Solution,  ordered  the  3  per  cent,  fund  to  be  withheld  from  them 
and  applied  toward  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust 
by  the  general  government.    This  action  was  denounced  at  home 
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as  a  grievous  and  unwarranted  wrong,  but  our  delegation  in  qib-' 
gress  raised  no  voice  against  it.  After  the  Mexican  war  the  fm 
entry  of  lands  by  land  warrants  caused  the  3  percent  fund  to  be 
materially  lessened,  and  the  legislature,  in  1849.  authorized  iti 
proceeds  to  be  invested  in  Illinois  bonds,  then  low  in  market, 
wiiich  would  have  been  a  wise  expedient  for  the  8  preceding  yean 
but  now  nothing  much  came  of  it.  The  seminary  fund  received 
additions  from  time  to  time,  as  sales  were  made,  and  in  1861,  the 
residue  of  the  land  was  turned  over  to  the  agricultural  college, 
the  principal  of  the  fund  being  $59,838.  The  State  in  1857  had 
set  apart  the  interest  of  the  college  and  seminary  funds  for  Ae 
maintenance  of  the  normal  university,  except  one-fourth  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  In  1837  the  legislature  added  to 
the  common  school  fimd  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  revenne  of 
the  U.  S.,  distributed  to  the  several  States  by  act  of  congiesSf 
amounting  at  that  time,  to  $132,856,  the  State  paying  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  This  fund  thus  escaped  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  the  internal  improvement  system  of 
that  period.  The  several  sums  thus  derived  may  be  called  the 
permanent  State  common  school  fund,  the  whole  amountingf 
when  the  free  school  system  was  entered  upon  in  1855,  to  |95V 
504,  yielding  an  annual  interest  of  $57,700,  one-fourth  of  which 
w^as  distributed  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 

But  a  more  important  and  really  munificent  donation  from  con- 
gress was  the  16th  section  of  everj^  congressional  township,  or  if 
sold,  lands  equivalent  thereto,  as  contiguous  as  might  be,  for  the 
use  of  the    inhabitants  of  such  township  for  school  purpose*. 
This  amounted  to  998,448  89-100  acres,  which,  had  it  been  prop- 
erly husbanded  and  managed,  would  have  given  the  people  sudi 
an  ample  school  fund  as  would  have  saved  them  from  local  taxa- 
tion.   One  trouble  of  most  new  countries  is  that  immigrants  come 
empty-handed  and  are  both  averse  and  unable  to  pay  taxes.  Snch 
was  emphatically  the  case    in  Illinois  at  an  early  day.    To  the 
sentiments  of  a  people,  law  makers,  seeking  office  at  their  hands, 
will  bend,  and  the  result  in   Illinois,  was  that  as  early  as  182$, 
with  an  empty  treasury  and  the  fear  of  providing  adequate  rev- 
enue  by  taxation,  the  legislature  unfortunately  authorized  the  sale 
of  the  school  lands,  and  borrowed  the  proceeds  to  defray  the  car- 
rent  public  expense.    At  first  the  lands  were  leased  and  squatted 
on  to  a  large  extent.    The  occupants  shortly  desiring  better  titles, 
possessing  the  elective  franchise,  and  being  united  by  a  common 
interest,  their  influence  with  our  lawmakers  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  laws  to  sell  them  at  very  low  prices,  and  Uios 
this  magnificent  gift  of  the  nation  for  the  highest  of  purposes,  vas 
in  great  part  squandered.    The  seminary  township  largely  shs^ 
the  same  fate.    By  1855  the  towTiship  fund  amounted  to  tl,44li- 
427,  yielding  then  an  annual  interest  of  $111,191.    In  1868  tb^ 
principal  was  $4,873,232,  varying  in  different  townships  from  $1^ 
to  more  than  $100,000,  owing  to  losses  and  mal-administration  i^ 
the  one  case,  and  provident  management,  a  later  settlement  of  tt^' 
districts,  and  fortuitous  circumstances  a«  to  location  in  the  oth^^ 

In  1835,  as  we  have  noted,  the  interest  on  the  several  scho^ 
funds  thus  borrowed  by  the  State,  was  first  distributed  to  tt^ 
counties  according  to  the  number  of  children  under  21  yem^  C 
be  paid  to  teachers  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  one-half  due  the^ 
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br  services  rendered  in  the  preceding  12  months,  the  overplus, 
t  any,  to  constitute  forever  a  county  school  fund,  a  wise  pro- 
vision, but  lost  in  the  subsequent  changes  of  the  law.  Of  course 
ihere  was  no  county  fund  made  if  the  distributive  share  was  less  than 
me-half  the  sums  due  to  teachers ;  hence  there  are  some  counties 
irithout  this  fund.  The  aggregate  count}'  fund  in  1855  was  about 
^,000.  In  1852  the  balance  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands, 
rfler  paying  for  drainage  and  levees  built  to  reclaim  them,  was 
^nted  to  the  counties  where  situate,  their  proceeds  to  be  equally 
iivided  among  the  townships  for  educational  puri>ose«,  roads  and 
iridges,  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  In  1853  the  tines  col- 
ected  and  criminal  forfeitures  on  bail  were  further  added  to  the 
(chool  fund  and  school  property  was  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  first  free  school  system  of  this  State  was  adopted  30  years 
lefcwe  the  present  one.  Schools  flourished  in  almost  every  neigh- 
lorhood,  and  the  law  "worked  admirably  well."*  Gov.  Coles,  in 
lis  message  to  the  legislature  of  1824-5,  directed  attention  to  the 
iberal  donation  of  congress  in  lands  for  educational  purposes, 
isking  that  they  be  husbanded  as  a  rich  treasure  for  future  gen- 
erations, and  in  the  meantime  to  make  provision  for  the  support 
>f  local  schools.  Later  during  the  session,  Joseph  Duncan,  after- 
irards  governor,  then  a  senator,  introduced  the  bill  for  this  act. 
The  preamble  declares  that : 

••  To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties,  we  must  understand  them  ;  their 
leeurity  and  protection  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  a  free  people ;  and 
t  is  a  well  established  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever  continued  long  in 
he  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  freedom  which  was  not  both  virtu- 
ous and  enlightened.  And  believing  that  the  advancement  of  literature 
Jways  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  means  of  more  fully  developing 
he  rights  of  man — that  the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  a  republic  is  the 
ommon  property  of  society,  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  strength  and 
lappiness — it  is  therefore  considered  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  free  govern- 
nent,  like  ours,  to  encourage  and  extend  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
ion  of  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  whole/' 

It  was  provided  that  common  schools  should  be  established, 
!ree  and  oi)en  to  every  class  of  white  citizens  between  the  ages  of  5 
ind  21 ;  and  persons  over  21  might  be  admitted  on  such  terms  as 
lihe  trustees  should  prescribe.  Districts  of  not  less  than  15  fami- 
lies were  to  be  formed  by  the  county  courts  upon  petition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  thereof;  oflBcers  were  to  be  elected,  sworn  in, 
ftnd  their  duties  were  prescribed  in  detail.  The  system  was  full 
and  complete  in  all  particulars.  The  legal  voters  were  empowered 
at  the  annual  meeting  to  levy  a  tax,  in  money  or  merchantable 
produce  at  its  cash  value,  not  exceeding  J  of  1  per  cent.,  subject 
to  a  maximum  limitation  of  $10  to  any  one  person.  But  aside 
from  this  tax,  the  best  and  most  eflfective  feature  of  the  law,  in 
principle  the  great  stimulant  of  our  present  system,  was  an  an- 
ttual  appropriation  by  the  State  of  $2  out  of  every  $100  received 
into  the  treasury,  and  the  distribution  of  5-6  of  the  interest  arising 
from  the  school  funds,  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  white  children  under  the  age  of  21  years, 
which  sums  were  then  re-distributed  by  the  counties  among  their 
respective  districts,  none  participating  therein  where  not  at  least 
i  months  school  had  been  taught  during  the  12  months  preced- 
ing.   In  this  law  were  foreshadowed  some  of  the  most  valuable 
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features  of  our  preseut  eflBcient  free  school  system.    But  it  is  n- 
serted  that  the  law  of  1825  was  in  advauce  of  the  tiroes  ;  thattliB 
l)eople  prefened  to  pay  their  tuition  fees,  or  do  without  edocatki 
for  their  children,  rather  than  submit  to  the  bare  idea  of  taxatioB, 
however  it  might  fall  iu  the  main  upon  the  wealthier  propers- 
holders  for  the  benetit  of  all ;  and  the  law  was  so  amend^  in  Wl 
as  to  virtually  nullify  it,  by  providing  that  no  i>er8on  should  be 
taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  any  school  unless  his  consent  vm 
first  obtained  in  writing,  and  the  continuance  of  the  State  appro- 
priation of  $2  out  of  exery  $100  received  into  the  treasury,  being 
its  very  life,  was  denied.  The  legislature  of  1827,  unlike  its  prede- 
cessor, not  only  in  this  but  many  other  respects,  was  one  of  Uie 
worst  that  has  everafflict-ed  the  State. 

After  that  there  were  repeated  amendments  and  revisions  of  tbe 
school  law  by  the  legislature,  but  for  the  want  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  taxing  power,  little  efficiency  was  imparted  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  Illinois.    For  18  years,  it  may  be  said,  tbe 
darkness  of  ignorance  hung  over  the  land,  unrelieved  by  a  ray  of 
promise  in  the  right  direction.     Still,  zealous  men  labored  inde- 
fatigably  in  the  cause.    In  1844  an  earnest  common  school  conven- 
tion met  in  Peoria,  and,  after  deliberation,  Messrs.  John  S.  Wright, 
of  Chicago,  H.  M.  Weed,  of  Lewiston,  and  Thomas  M.  Kilpatrick, 
of  Winchester,  drafted  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  favor  of 
an  efficient  common  school  system,  which  is  an  able  and  exhaust- 
ive document  on  the  subject.*    To  arouse  public  interest  and  stir 
up  the  masses  to  the  necessity  of  educating  their  children  they 
deemed  of  prime  importance,  and  to  this  end  pleaded  earnestly 
for  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  officer,  with  a  fair  salary,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  among 
other  things,  to  travel  into  every  county  and  neighborhood  in  the 
State,  deliver   lectures  to   the  people,  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  education,  carefully  examine  such  schools  as  there 
were,  note  the  operation  of  the  existing  law,  learn  the  wishes  and 
plans  of  the  people,  and  from  sources  outside  of  the  State  collect 
such  valuable  information   as  could  be  obtained  re8i)ecting  im- 
provements, &c.,  and  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  legislature. 
That  such  an  officer  would  see  to  it  that  the  public  moneys  raised 
were   rightfullj^  applied   and  made  useful  in  the  highest  degree. 
Gov.  Ford  added   his  recommendation,   saying  such  an  officer 
"  must  be  a  rare  man,  endowed  with  talents,  zeal  and  discretion 
of  the  highest  order.''    They  further  declared  education  a  pubU^ 
benefit,  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  as  much  et^* 
titled  to  support  from  general  taxation  as  the  judiciary,  or  tl>^ 
maintenance  of  i)ublic  highways ;  and  asked  why  single  out  ed^* 
cation  from  all  other  public  benefits  and  exempt   a  man's  prcr^ 
erty  from  paying  its  expense.    Well  knowing,  however,  the  th^ 
crippled   condition  of  the  State  treasury,  resulting  from  the  la^ 
internal  improvement  scheme,  they  asked  no  contribution  fro^ 
it,  but  boldly  recommended  local  taxation,  and  frankly  acknow^ 
edged  that  their  every  effort  was  intended  as  a  lure  to  draw  th^ 
people  into  the  grasp  of  the  awful  monster,  a  school  tax.    Lc^ 
them  but  give  pennission  to  use  this  monster  to  those  soinclined-; 
and  others,  seeing  the  result,  would   fall  into  his  embrace,    hi 
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•tlier  words,  allow  such  townships  or  districts  as  wanted,  by  a 
^U\jorit3^  of  their  legal  voters,  to  adopt  this  method  of  sustaining 
their  schools.  The  local  tax  would  incite  inquiry,  and  insure  the 
&itliful  use  of  the  public  money,  both  from  the  State  treasury  and 
the  township  fund. 

The  legislature  at  the  session  of  1844-5,  unable  to  resist  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  yielded  its  partial  assent.  Actuated  by  a 
Ibeliug  of  economy,  under  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  secretary 
of  State,  already  bunlened  with  the  business  of  his  office,  was 
made  ex-officio  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  and  in 
reference  to  local  taxation  it  was  required  that  a  two-thirds  legal 
vote  of  any  district  concur  in  ordering  the  tax.  Considering  the 
influence  of  large  property  holders,  who  were  mostly  opposed  to 
the  assessment  of  taxes  for  school  purposes,  it  may  well  be  imag- 
ined that  little  school  revenue  was  thence  derived.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  the  local  school  taxes  for  the  years  1846-47  did  not 
amount  to  1  mill  on  the  $100  of  taxable  wealth  of  the  State.  The 
auditor  was  to  distribute  the  interest  of  the  State  school  fund  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  in  each  county  under  20  years, 
based  upon  the  preceding  census,  and  these  distributive  shares 
were  again  to  be  distributed  by  the  counties  to  the  townships  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  under  21.  But  if  no 
school  had  been  taught  for  10  months  preceding,  the  money  was 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  township  fund.  Many  of  the 
features  of  the  law  of  1845  are  incorporated  in  that  of  1855. 

As  a  qualification  for  teaching,  the  law  required  a  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  history, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  was  far  too  high  a  standard, 
and  many  districts  were  deprived  of  their  distributive  Shares  of 
the  State  school  fund  on  this  account. 

Thus,  while  the  statute  books  were  swollen  with  school  laws, 
this,  like  many  others  which  preceded  it  being  most  voluminous 
and  anything  but  clear,  repelling  nearly  all  fh)m  reading  it,  the 
cause  of  education  was  not  carried  into  as  vigorous  and  eflftcient 
operation  as  might  have  been  done  under  the  law,  and  a  most  la- 
mentable apathy  still  pervaded  the  people.  In  many  counties  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  notably  in  Cook,  the  schools 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  But  out  of  the  99  counties  in  the 
State,  the  secretary  of  State,  ex-officio  superintendent,  in  1846, 
was  able  to  obtain  reports  from  57  only,  as  to  the  condition  of 
their  schools.  The  county  school  commissioners  received  very 
inadequate  compensation,  and  were  mostly  negligent  of  their  du- 
ties or  incompetent. 

In  1847  the  standard  of  the  qualiflcation  for  teachers  was  low- 
ered, or  sought  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  material  that 
existed,  by  amending  the  school  law  so  as  to  allow  the  granting 
of  certificates  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  before  named  branches, 
as  the  applicant  might  desire ;  an<l  the  requirt»ment  of  a  §  vote 
to  levy  a  local  tax  was  was  modified  to  a  majority  of  all  the  legal 
votes  of  any  district — whence  it  followed  that  a  simple  absence 
could  defeat  the  tax,  and  as  might  be  expected,  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  voters  to  assent 
ble,  and  eflftciency  was  still  in  abeyance.  In  1849  the  qualification 
of  teachers  was  raised  to  the  f<>riner  grade,  subject,  however,  to 
the  will  of  directors,  as  to  any  of  the  branches,  and  a  Certificate 
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of  that  kind  was  valid.  The  local  tax  which  might  be  levied 
limited  to  25  cents  ou  the  $100,  its  purpose  to  be  designated.  Ii< 
corporated  towns  and  cities  were  allowed  to  go  to  50  cents  on  tte 
$100.  In  1851  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters,  attending  at  aiij 
legally  convened  meeting  for  the  purpose,  were  allowed  to  levy 
a  local  tax  not  exceeding  $1  on  every  $100  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district.  The  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  at  this  timeex- 
ceeded  $100,000,000,  and  $1,000,000  might  have  beenraised,  wludi 
added  to  the  State  school  fund  annually  distributed,  and  that  of  the 
township,  would  have  furnished  the  [temple  an  ample  fund  for  aoom- 
plete  free  school  system.  But  it  depended  upon  their  election 
to  avail  of  it,  and  instead  of  $1,000,000  and  more,  we  find  t^ 
for  the  year  1852  the  total  local  ad  valorem  school  tax  in  the  whole 
State  amounted  to  only  $51,000,  being  less  than  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  limits  of  the  law.  Mr.  Gregg,  secretary  of  State  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  Uie  time,  says:  ^^  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  a  single  instance  has  this  been  done  [that  is,  the 
full  benefit  of  the  l^w  availed  of  J,  nor  can  any  motive  be  assigned 
for  the  action  of  the  people  in  tnis  respect,  unless  it  grows  oat  of 
a  preference  for  the  system  which  now  prevails.'^  The  school  law, 
in  educational  effects,  was  a  dead  letter. 

As  stated  in  the  outset,  the  problem  remained  how  to  lift  pub- 
lic sentiment  from  the  slough  of  apathy  into  which  it  had  sank, 
to   the  great  im|)ortance  of   education.      Happily,   firom  many 
parts  of  the  State  the  question  of  a  general  tree  school  system 
was  beginning  to  be  agitated.    The  press,  which  bad  long  stood 
aloof,  took  hold  and  began  to  discuss  the  subject  in  earnest   The 
lllinoU  Teacher^  a  pubhcation  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  numbering  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  ablest  teach- 
ers, exerted  a  wide  influence  and  did  efficient  service.    The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  State,  too,  was  undergoing  a  most  desirable 
change.    Our  rapid  increase  in  population  and  wealth  was  dissi- 
pating the  clouds  of  embarrassment  which  for  10  years  had  cast 
their  shadow  over  the  land,  and  the  people  beheld  the  futore 
blight  with  promise.    The  railroad  era  had  dawned  upon  the 
State,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  its  development,  and  its  strides 
to  empire  were  unequaled.    Gov.  Matteson,  in  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage, in  a  forcible  manner  directed  attention  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  common  school  system,  free 
to  all  alike,  and  supported  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  property  in  the 
State,  to  fit  the  rising  generation  in  its  intellectnal  capacity  for 
the  proper  direction  of  the  grand  future  of  the  State.     Still  there 
were  in  the  then  views  of  the  i)eoi)le  many  weighty  objections  to  a 
scheme  of  such   extraordinary  State  dictation,  as  it  was  called. 
It  was  regarded  as  wholly  at  war  with  the  property  rights  of  the 
individual,  exacting  and  oppressive  to  those  unable  or  unwilling 
from  various  motives,  to  favorably  view  or  participate  in  the  com- 
mon advantages  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  the  legislature  ad- 
journed without  having  accomplished  anything  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 

In  December,  1853,  anticipating  an  extra  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, two  large  common  school  conventions  met,  one  at  Jersey  ville 
composed  of  many  adjoining  counties,  and  one  at  BloomingtoD, 
for  the  whole  St.ate.  These  conventions,  whose  earnest  spirit  was 
widely  felt,  indicated  not  only  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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common  school  system,  but  evinced  a  ripened  detennina- 
le  public  mind  to  make  a  radical  change.  These  move- 
ad  the  very  general  approbation  of  their  expressions, 
emphatic  as  to  produce  a  decided  impression  upon  the 
issembly,  which  met  in  February  followiug,  and  took  the 
» in  the  right  direction,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  separa- 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  from  that 
ary  of  State,  the  former  being  neglected  on  account  of 
ous  duties  of  the  latter,  and  creating  it  a  distinct  depart- 
State  government^  the  incumbent  to  receive  a  salary  of 
Besides  other  duties,  he  was  required  to  draft  a  bill  em- 
a  system  of  free  education  for  all  the  children  of  the  State, 
irt  it  to  the  next  general  assembly.  On  the  15th  of  March, 
¥•  Matteson  appointed  the  Hon.  K.  W.  Edwards  State 
indent  of  common  schools.  Tbis  most  important  office, 
mcture,  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Edwards  on  account  of 
experience  in  public  life,  and  from  the  conviction  that  he 
urry  into  effect  the  hopes  of  the  people  and  the  designs  of 
latnre  in  creating  it.  In  January  following  he  submitted 
eneral  assembly  a  full  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
3hools  throughout  the  State,  ably  urged  the  education  of 
iren  in  the  State  at  the  public  expense,  and  presented  a  well- 
ill  for  a  complete  system  of  free  schools,  which,  with  some 
ms,  became  a  law.  And  thus  the  great  desideratum,  long 
was  found  ;  and  the  earnest  and  indefatigable  men,  who 
>red  unceasingly  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and 
I  never  faltered  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  State's 
,  were  rewarded  by  beholding  the  completed  machinery 
1  for  its  accomplishment. 

ct  bore  date  Feb.  15, 1855,  and  embraced  all  the  essential 
68  now  in  force.  In  them,  as  we  said  in  the  outset,  is 
sometliiug  of  the  science  of  government.  We  have  noted 
sational  needs  of  the  people,  and  how  they  might  have 
1  the  means  under  the  laws  for  free  schools  in  every  dis- 
fche  State,  but  they  would  not.  It  remained,  therefore,  to 
them,  not  by  force  or  the  strong  arm  of  t^e  government, 
%  way  whose  results  would  be  fully  as  efficient.  And  this 
omplished  by  recognizing  and  enforcing  the  principle  Uiat 
te  has  the  sovereign  right  to  le\'y  and  collect  a  sufficient 
a  the  real  and  personal  property  within  its  limits,  and  ex- 
in  giving  its  youth  a  common  education.  For  State  pur- 
16  school  tax  was  fixed  at  2  mills  on  the  $100.  To  this  was 
the  interest  from  the  permanent  school  fund,  when  the 
rould  be  given  back  to  the  people,  f  of  it  in  proportion  to 
iber  of  children  under  21  in  each  county,  and  the  residue  to 
ushii>s,  whole  or  fractional.  In  allowing  territory-  to  con- 
f  the  fund,  which  is  unvarying  in  the  distribution,  new  or 
Y  settled  counties  were  stimulated  to  the  establishment  of 
,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  coped  with  the  denser 
ents.  But  before  the  State  fund  could  be  shared  in,  cer- 
requisites  must  be  complied  witb.  A  free  school  had  to 
itained  for  at  least  6  mouths  in  the  year,  and  it  was  made 
ive  upon  the  directors  of  every  organized  school  district 
such  a  tax  annually  as  if  added  to  the  public  funds  would 
dent  for  that  purpose ;  and^  as  if  fearing  that  this  might 
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not  prove  suooessftd,  it  was  made  collectable  the  same  as  the 
and  coanty  tax.  Other  taxes  might  still  be  volantarily  added 
a  vote  of  the  people,  to  extepd  the  term  of  schools,  build  or 
school  houses,  purchase  sites,  &c.  The  local  tax  made  thus 
gatory,  is,  however,  the  main  resource  of  our  free  school  systen, 
which,  in  1868,  aggregated  $4,250,679.  The  public  school  fimdi 
haviug  reached  the  hands  of  the  township  trustees,  a  newraleob- 
tains  as  to  their  distribution  among  the  districts.  To  enoonnp 
school  attendance,  half  of  the  funds  are  apportioned  on  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  teachers'  schedules,  and  half  in  proportion  to  flie 
number  of  children  under  21  years  old  in  each  district.  Suc^  an 
the  leading  and  sagacious  combinations  of  the  scheme  to  biing 
education  nearer  to  the  people,  and  induce  them  to  partake  of  it 
This  is  the  force  resorted  to  by  government  to  render  the  systaa 
efficient.  It  is  essentially  the  offering  of  large  yearly  premiomg 
to  every  district  to  establish  and  maintain  a  free  school  for  its 
youth. 

The  new  school  system  showed  directly  a  marked  improvement 
in  educational  efforts  and  results.  Of  the  number  of  children  in 
the  State,  under  21,  only  about  one-third  attended  an3'  kind  of 
school  before  its  establishment,  now  the  average  reached  nearly 
half;  before,  the  total  number  of  schools  was  4,215,  now  the  num- 
ber rose  directly  to  7,694 ;  before,  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
teachers  were  $25  for  males  and  $12  for  females,  now  they  were 
reported  at  $45  and  $27,  respectively;  and  while  for  1854  the 
school  fund  (interest)  distributed  was  onlj-  $37,155.  for  1855  it 
was  $665,025— $606,809  being  the  yield  of  the  2  mill  tax.  The 
cause  of  education  thus  at  once  received  an  impetus  which  bas 
since  not  only  been  well  maintained  but  gained  velocity,  until 
to-day  the  free  school  system  of  Illinois,  among  the  very  best  in 
the  Union,  is  one  of  the  proudest  and  noblest  monuments  ^rbidi 
she  has  erected  along  the  highway  of  her  career  toward  great- 
ness, and  who  will  dare  to  raise  his  ruthless  hand  to  tear  it  down  f 

But  now  a  new  feature  of  opposition  to  the  tree  school  system 
was  suddenly  developed,  which  clouded  the  vision  of  some  of  its 
staunchest  friends,  and  threatened  its  destruction.     This  grew' 
out  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  2  mill  tax,  which  acted 
veiy  unequally  in  the  different  counties.    Thus,  from  Cook  was 
collected  $30,000  more  than  she  received  back  as  her  distributive 
share;    Sangamon  paid  into  the    State  treasury  $23,132,  and 
received  back  $11,027 ;  and  from  all  the  wealthier  and  more  popu- 
lous counties,  with  varying  amounts,  the  same  results  obtained; 
while  others — for  instance  White — contributed  $2,579  ashersbare 
of  the  2  mill  tax,  and  received  back   a   distributive  share  of 
$5,409,  a  gain  of  over  100  per  cent.;  Pope  paid  in  $1,055,  and 
received  $4,239,  and  Hardin  paid  $894,  and  received  back  $2,41''j 
being  more  than  4  times  the  sums  raised.    While  the  people^&d 
been  gradually  brought  to  view  as  but  right  that  one  man's  pro* 
perty  might  be  taxed  to  defray  the  expense  of  teaching  another's 
child,  the  idea  that  one  county  should  similarly  contribute  to 
another,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  was  regarded  as  tb^ 
essence  of  injustice.    In  many  parts  of  the  State  their  complaints 
were  loud  and  deep,  and  meetings  were  held  in  1856  severely  de- 
nouncing the  law,  and  requiring  of  candidates  for  the  legislature 
pledges  to  favor  its  modification  or  repeal.    It  was  manUest  that 
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rant  wrong  existed  somewhere,  and  it  rested,  doubtless,  in 
part  with  the  unequal  valuations  of  real  and  personal 
rty  in  the  different  counties,  as  in  Sangamon  lands  were 
1  at  $12.54;  in  Christian,  $3.06 1  in  White,  $2.52,  &c.;  but 
ization  of  assessments  could  not  wholly  remedy  it — the 
and  cardinal  principles  of  the  free  school  system  were  that 
roperty  and  wealth  of  the  State  should  bear  the  burden  of 
4ing  its  youth,  no  matter  in  whose  hands  it  was,  or  where 
e.  The  framers  of  the  law  had  builded  better  than  they 
,  and  with  this  broad  idea,  comprehended  in  its  fullest  sense, 
Sorts  at  amendment  by  tne  legislature  in  1857  proved  abor- 
It  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  law  to-day. 
are  being  still  a  great  dearth  in  teachers,  and  with  the  view 
o  attain  uniformity  in  the  modes  of  teaching  and  conducting 
>ls,  at  the  session  of  1857  the  State  Kormal  University  was 
^lished  at  Bloomington* 


uv 
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Chapter  XLIX. 
DUELS  m  ILLINOIS,  AND  ATTEMPTS  AT  DUELS. 
A  fair 8  of  Honor  and  Personal  DiffUmUies. 


The  soil  of  Illinois  has  been  blood-stained  but  oomparati?dyft 
few  times  by  the  barbaroas  code  duello.  Those  fierce  and  implaa* 
ble  passions  which  in  controversy  know  no  final  argament  batiiMV> 
tal  combat  have  not  found  congenial  culture  on  the  level  plaios  of 
the  Prairie  State.  The  records  and  details  of  the  actual  duels  fought 
are  particularly  meagre,  obscure  and  unsatisfactory.  But  we  an 
tempted  to  give  what  there  are.  Of  the  first  duel  fought  within 
the  present  limits  of  this  State  by  residents,  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipals even  are  not  transmitted.  All  that  we  have  been  aWe  to 
find  recorded  regarding  it  may  be  found  in  Beynold's  Pioneer  flw- 
tory,  in  the  words  following : 

"  At  the  time  the  English  troops  came  to  take  possession  of 
Fort  Chartres,  [1765],  two  young  officers,  one  French  and  the 
other  English,  had  a  misanderstanding  at  the  Fort.  This  qoar- 
rel  arose  as  did  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Trojans,  on 
account  of  a  lady.  These  officers  fought  with  small  swords  early 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  near  the  fort,  and  in  the  combat  one  was 
killed.  The  other  left  the  fort  and  descended  the  river.  I  was 
informed  of  the  above  duel  nearly  60  years  ago,  by  a  very  aged 
Frenchman.  He  informed  me  of  the  details,  and  said  he  wasiires- 
ent  and  saw  the  combat."  Reynolds  wrote  this  about  1850.  and 
he  must  have  received  the  information  when  he  was  barely  12 
years  old. 

The  next  duel  of  which  we  have  any  record,  occurred  in  1809, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  same  book.    It  proved  a  bloodless  affair 
at  the  time,  but  an  angry  quarrel  grew  out  of  it,  resulting  after- 
wards in  the  dastardly  assassination  of  one  of  the  principals. 
The  duel  was  arranged  between  Rice  Jones,  son  of  John  Bice 
Jones,  a  Welchman,  the  first  and  also  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
Illinois  has  ever  known,  and  Shadrach  Bond,  afterwards  the  first 
governor  of  the  State.    Jones,  the  elder,  settled  at  Kaskaskia  to 
1790,  but  upon  the  formation  of  the  Indiana  territory,  which  in- 
cluded Illinois,  removed  to  the  capital,  Vincennes,  where  he  at- 
tained prominence.    The  son  possessed  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
was  well  educated,  and  located  at  Easkaskia  in  1806  to  practi^ 
the  profession  of  the  law.    He  drifted    into  politics,  and  by  his 
rare  ability  speedily  attained  to  the  leadership  of  his  party.    Be 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  which  metal 
Vincennes.  His  talents,  prominence  and  influence  were  distasteftil 
to  the  opposite  party,  if  they  did  not  arouse  jealousy  in  his  own. 
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The  question  of  public  interest,  and  uo  little  viruleut  excitement 
at  the  time,  was  the  division  of  the  territory  by  the  detachment  of 
Illinois.  Young  Jones  and  Bond  became  involved  in  a  personal 
controversy ;  a  challenge  and  acceptance  followed,  and  the  par- 
ties met  for  mortal  combat  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi,  between 
St.  Genevieve  and  Kaskaskia.  The  weai)ons  were  hair  trigger 
pistols.  After  taking  their  positions  Jones'  weapon  was  prema- 
turely discharged.  Bond's  second,  named  Dunlap,  was  disinclined 
to  allow  it  as  an  inadvertence,  claiming  that  according  to  the 
code  it  was  Bond's  fire  next ;  but  the  latter,  unwilling  to  take  so 
murderous  an  advantage  of  his  adversary,  exclaimed  that  '4t  was 
an  accident,"  and  refused  to  fire.  To  conduct  so  noble  the  nature 
of  Jones  at  once  responded  in  an  amicable  spirit.  The  two  prin- 
cipals reconciled  their  difiiculty  and  quitted  the  field  without  fur- 
ther conflict.  But  the  ignoble  conduct  of  Dunlap  rankled  and  led 
to  a  relentless  quarrel  between  him  and  Jones.  Hatred  grew 
apace  until  finally  the  malignant  heart  of  Dunlap  prompted  him 
to  assassinate  Jones  in  the  public  streets  of  Kaskaskia.  The  lat- 
ter was  standing  on  the  sidewalk  at  the  time,  conversing  with  a 
lady,  his  arms  resting  on  the  railing  of  a  gallery,  when  Dunlap 
crept  up  behind,  unobserved,  and  with  a  pistol  shot  Jones  dead  in 
his  tracks.  Thus  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  cowardly  assassin,  through 
a  feud  engendered  by  the  most  foolish  miscalled  code  of  honor,  in 
the  2dth  year  of  his  age,  x>erhaps  the  most  promising  young  man 
of  the  period.  His  untimely  death,  coupled  with  the  manner  of 
it,  shocked  the  whole  community,  which  sincerely  mourned  his 
loss.  His  murderer  escaped  to  Texas  and  successfully  evaded  the 
just  punishment  due  him  from  an  earthly  tribunal.  In  1810  a  law 
was  adopted  by  the  governor  and  judges,  to  suppress  the  prac- 
tice of  dueling,  which  constituted  a  faUil  result  in  dueling  mur- 
der, making  the  aiders,  abettors  or  counselors  principals  in  the 
crime. 

Still  later,  in  the  same  work,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  well  known 
and  dauntless  pioneer  Bector  family,  consisting  of  9  sons  and  4 
daughters,  and  recounting  the  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  some 
of  them  in  the  west  during  the  war  of  1812,  the  author  records 
that  ^^  Thomas  Bector,  one  of  the  younger  brothers,  had  a  duel 
with  Joshua  Barton,  on  Bloody  Island,  opposite  St.  Louis,  and 
was  as  cool  in  that  combat,  as  if  he  were  shooting  at  a  deer  on 
the  prairie.  These  young  men  espoused  the  quarrel  of  theirelder 
brothers,  and  Barton  fell  in  the  conflict."  Ko  date  or  other  par- 
ticulars further  than  above  quoted,  are  appended,  but  it  occurred 
probably  sometime  during  the  war  of  1812.  Bloody  Island,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Illinois,  was  more  frequently  the  convenient 
and  safe  battle  ground  resorted  to  by  St.  Louis  or  Missouri  bel- 
ligerents for  the  settlement  of  their  personal  difficulties  by  the 
barbarous  rules  of  the  bloody  code,  than  Illinoisans,  and  this  is 
said  to  have  given  origin  to  the  horrid  name  by  which  the  island 
was  known. 

The  next  and  last  duel  which  resulted  fatally  between  Illinois 
citizens  and  upon  its  soil,  was  fought  within  the  limits  of  Belle- 
ville, in  February,  1819,  between  Alonzo  C.  Stuart  and  William 
Bennett.  It  grew  out  of  a  drunken  carousal  in  which  besides  the 
combatants,  many  citizens  of  St  Clair  county  participated. 
Stuart  and  Bennett  fell  out,  and  with  the  view  to  having  some 
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rare  sport  and  making  a  butt  of  Bennett,  it  was  proposed 
the  outsiders  tliat  these  two,  to  settle  their  qaairel,  sbooid 
a  sham  duel.  Stuart  was  let  into  the  secret  bat  Bennett  wmI 
in  the  dark.  Both  parties  readily  agreed  to  tlie  duel  ^i 
Fike  and  Jacob  Short  acted  as  seconds.  The  weapons 
were  rities,  which  were  loaded  with  powder  only.  The  ooml 
ants  fearlessly  took  their  position  on  the  field  at  40  paces,  andtf] 
the  proper  signal,  Bennett  fired  with  good  aim,  and  to  the 
of  every  one  present,  Stuart  fell  mortally  wounded  in  thelmtfti 
and  expired  almost  instantly.  Stuart,  to  high  ten  the  merrinNiAl 
against  his  antagonist,  had  not  fired  his  weapon  at  idl,  but  Bat* 
nett,  probably  suspecting  a  cheat  or  trick,  and  animated  by  nuiiHi 
was  proven  on  the  trial  to  have  secretly  slipped  a  ball  into  Ui 
rifle.  Stuart  was  a  most  estimable  citizen  and  his  untimely  dealk 
was  deeply  and  generally  regretted. 

Bennett  and  the  two  seconds,  Fike  and  Short,  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  In  the  spring  they  were  indicted  for  murder.  Dmid 
P.  Cook  was  prosecuting  attorney,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  8t 
Louis,  appeared  for  the  defendants.  A  separate  trial  was  gnoted 
and  the  two  seconds  were  acquitted.  The  transaction  was  con- 
demned, yet  as  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  seconds  intended  no 
harm,  the  verdict  was  generally  approved.*  Next  Bennettwas  to 
be  tried,  but  having  learned  that  the  testimony  elicited  in  theo^ 
cases  was  damaging  to  him,  he  broke  jail  and  made  his  escape 
into  Arkansas.  Ilis  whereabouts  was  some  two  years  lat^  dis- 
covered, and  by  means  of  artifice,  ("which  was  not  approved,' 
says  Beynolds,  the  judge,  who  sat  in  his  trial),  he  was  taken  back 
to  Belleville,  tried  in  1821,  at  a  special  term  of  the  court,  ooo- 
victed  of  murder,  sentenced  and  executed. 

Gov.  Bond  was  strenuously  and  clamorously  besieged  for  a 
considerable  time  with  petitions  praying  a  pardon  for  the  doomed 
man,  but  without  avail.  He,  who  on  the  field,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  unwilling  to  take  an  advantage  of  his  deadly  foe,  would  not 
yield  to  entreaty  in  this  case,  and  William  Bennett  dangled  at 
the  rope's  end  till  he  was  dead,  in  presence  of  a  great  multitode 
of  spectators,  who  doubtless  took  in  a  great  moral  lesson.  To 
the  advocates  of  the  code,  his  fate  must  have  appeared  peculiarly 
hard.  They  may  have  well  conceived  that  Bennett,  in  ignoiance 
of  the  sham  intended,  by  putting  a  ball  into  his  rifle  was  bot 
doubly  assuring  his  defense  against  an  adversary  who  was  enti- 
tled to  an  equal  chance  with  him.  But  fatal  dueling  was  murder 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  it  ever  should  be. 

Stone  Duel — ^Among  the  motly  and  heterogenious  collection  of 
men  at  the  Galena  lead  mines  in  1829,  representing  almost  every 
nationality  of  the  civilized  world,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Indians,  on  the  holy  Sabbath  might  be  witnessed,  within  the  limi* 
ted  area  of  the  town,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  dancing,  all 
manner  of  gambling  and  horse-racing  under  the  hill — it  was,  per- 
haps, not  astonishing  to  them  that  a  duel,  exceptionable  and 
outlandish  in  form,  should  there  also  be  fought.  This  was  notliing 
lesS  than  a  deadly  set-to  by  the  throwing  of  stones.    The  chas- 
tisement inflicted  by  such  a  combat  is  something  iearful  to  con* 

*  Beynolds'  Life  and  Tlmei. 
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template — better  be  shot  into  fragments  than  bruised  and  mangled 
to  death  with  stones.  The  name  of  but  one  of  the  principals  iu 
this  fight  is  recorded — the  same  Thomas  Higgins  of  whom  we 
have  already  related  a  marvelous  Indian  rencontre  during  the 
war  of  1812.  A  quarrel  between  him  and  another  was  arranged 
to  be  settled  by  this  cruel  wager  of  battle.  A  pile  of  stones  care- 
fully assorted,  both  as  to  number  and  size,  was  placed  within 
easy  reach  of  the  stand  or  post  of  the  respective  combatants, 
who  took  their  x>ositious  ten  paces  apart.  The  dreadful  conflict 
was  to  open  by  the  hurling  of  these  stones  at  each  other  on  a 
given  signal  from  the  seconds.  The  stones  flew  fast  and  thick 
^r  a  moment,  but  the  battle  was  of  short  duration,  Higgius  pro- 
ving too  brave,  dexterous  and  powerful  for  his  adversary,  who 
fled  in  great  precipitation  to  save  his  life.* 

We  now  approach  a  period  of  something  less  than  two  years  in 
the  annals  of  of  Ulinois,  exceedingly  rife  with  belligerent  bluster. 
The  legislative  session  of  1840-1,  attended  by  much  political  strife 
and  vengeful  partisan  legislation,  was  also  fruitful  of  threatened 
combats  and  ^^afiairs  of  honor"  between  members  and  other  offi- 
cial dignitaries.  Indeed,  one  honorable  senator,  Mr.  Hacker,  fond 
of  making  a  good  point,  improved  the  occasion  to  move  the  sus* 
pension  of  the  dueling  law  for  two  weeks,  to  accommodate  all  the 
doughty  and  chivalrous  gentlemen  with  full  opportunity  to  settle 
their  personal  difficulties.  The  occasion  of  this  was  a  personal 
question  between  two  senators,  Me^rs.  E.  D.  Baker  and  Judge 
Pearson.  The  former,  smarting  under  the  epithet  of  ''falsehood,'^ 
threatened  chastisement  to  the  latter  by  a  "fist-fight''  in  the  public 
street.  Pearson  declined  making  a  "blackguard"  of  himself,  but 
intimated  a  readiness  to  fight  as  gentlemen,  according  to  the  code 
of  honor.t 

The  exciting  presidential  contest  of  1840  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  democracy.  The  chagrin  of  the  dombiant  party  in  Illinois^ 
which  had  gone  democratic,  seems  to  have  impelled  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  length  to  secure  absolute  control  of  every  department 
of  government  in  the  State.  Tlie  two  questions  before  the  legisla- 
ture in  1840-1  to  secure  these  revengeful  partisan  ends,  were  a  re- 
peal of  the  State  bank  charters,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  ju- 
diciary. It  had  been  assumed  by  the  democrats  that  the  supreme 
court,  which  was  composed  of  3  whigs  and  1  democrat,  would 
decide  the  Oalena  alien  case,  pending  for  some  time,  against 
the^aliens,  and  against  tlie  wishes  and  interests  of  that  party.  To 
prevent  this,  or  to  overrule  a  decision  fraught  with  such  dire  re- 
sults to  that  party,  5  democratic  judges  were  added  to  the  court. 
The  measure,  looked  upon  as  a  revolutionary  one,  was  resisted 
step  by  step  by  the  whigs ;  the  debates  incident  to  it  took  a  wide 
range,  were  often  bitter  in  personal  invective  and  defiant  contra- 
dictions, and  threats  of  combats  and  affairs  of  honor  were  not  nn* 
frequent.  Among  others  in  these  debates,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Hardin 
shone  with  unwonted  power  and  brilliancy.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Dodge,  of  Peoria,  discovering,  as  he  thought,  an 
indignity  personal  to  himself,  took  exception,  and  an  "affair'^ 
seemed  imminent.    The  controversy  was  referred  to  "  friends,"  the 
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speaker  Hon.  W.  D.  Lee  Ewing,  and  Wm.  A.  Eichardson 
for  Dodge,  and  J.  J.  Brown  and  E.  B.  Webb  for  Hardin, 
respective,  and  we  will  add,  sensible  and  judicious  **  frieDda,'] 
ported  as  follows : 

**In  the  matter  of  oontroverey  and  misunderstandingeadstingbetiitt^ 
the  Hon.  J.  J.  Hardin  and  the  Hon.  A  R.  Dodge,  the  undeniigned  (thi 
respective  friends  of  the  parties,)  believe  that  no  cause  of  quarrel  m 
exists  *  the  Hod.  J.  J.  Hardin  disavows  the  imputation  of  fi&laehood^ 
applied  to  the  Hon.  A.  R.  Dodge  personally— but  was  and  should  ben* 
derstood  as  denying  the  charge  that  the  whig  party  was  opposed  toa* 
tending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  unnaturalized  foreigners;  andtotki 
charge  in  general  terms  he  applied  the  epithets  ''falsehood  and  calumDj,** 
and  not  to  Mr.  Dodge;  the  uudersiKned,  on  this  statement  of  the  cm 
and  the  facts,  pronounce  thedifflculty  honorably  and  amicably  trnuiged 
and  settled,  and  should  be  so  received  by  those  gentlemen. 

Hereunto  we  set  our  hands. '' 

Another  "  affair'' growing  out  of  the  same  partisan  measure^ 
which  gained  considerable  notoriety  at  the  time,  and  which  went 
a  step  farther,  was  that  of  the  Hon.  Theophilns  W.  Smith,  one  of 
the  supreme  judges,  and  the  Hon.  John  A.  McCleniaud,  then  i 
young  member  of  the  house.  McCleniand,  as  we  have  seen,  bad 
some  two  years  prior  received  the  api)ointment  of  secretary  of 
State  from  Gov.  Carlin,  but  the  old  incumbent,  A.  P.  Field,  a  whig, 
refused  to  yield  up  the  office  to  him,  in  which  the  supreme  court 
had  sustained  him.  Much  partisan  feeling  had  been  stirred  up 
against  the  court  in  connection  with  this  case.  McClemand  now 
took  a  leading  and  very  active  part  in  the  passage  of  the  act 
which  returned  the  old  supreme  judges  to  the<lrudgeiy  of  circnit 
duty.  He  made  an  acrimonious  speech  against  the  whig  memben 
of  the  court,  charging  that  a  majority  of  that  tribunal  bad  opinions 
prepared  at  one  time  to  decide  the  alien  case  adversely  to  that 
class,  and  that  but  recently  the  whig  judges,  with  the  view  to  in- 
fluence legislation  ux>on  the  judiciary  bill,  had  evaded  the  oonsti- 
tutional  question  in  the  case,  and  decided  it  ux>on  an  unimportant 
point.  He  had  this  information,  it  seems,  ^m  S.  A.  Doaglas, 
but  held  himself  personally  responsible  also  for  the  assertion. 
Judge  Smith  (democrat,)  had  given  currency  to  these  report* 
against  his  associates,  but  now,  at  the  request  of  J.  J.  Hardin,  he 
joined  them  in  a  published  caixl  denying  that  such  ever  was  the 
fact.  A  number  of  gentlemen  in  their  cards  sustained  McClemand 
that  Smith  had  given  out  such  rex>orts.  The  issue  of  fact  being 
thus  narrowed  down  against  this  functionary  of  the  supiwne 
bench,  and  placed  thus  in  no  very  enviable  position  before  the 
public  and  his  associates,  he  was  stung  to  the  sending  of  anoteto 
McClemand  by  the  hands  of  his  "friend,"  Dr.  Merriman  (said  to 
have  been  an  old  rover  of  the  high  seas,  and  who,  we  shall  see, 
was  mixed  up  in  nearly  all  the  '^affairs''  of  that  period,)  penned 
in  such  discreet  language  that  it  might  be  construed  into  a  chal- 
lenge or  not ;  but  the  impetuous  McClemand  promptiy  accepted  it 
a«  achallenge,  holding  his  second  responsible  if  his  principal  sbonld 
attempt  a  different  interpretation,  and,  without  forther  parley,  a* 
the  challenged  party,  named  the  place  of  meeting,  which  was  tob* 
in  Missouri ;  the  time,  early ;  the  weapons,  rifles ;  and  distance,  40 
paces.*    This  meant  business,  as  the  phrase  now  goes.    We  have 
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unable  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  correspondence  between  the 

intB,  which  was  not  published^  but  learn  from  reliable  au- 

^j  that  with  this  serious  aspect  of  the  case,  Josiah  Lambom, 

attorney  general  of  the  State,  lodged  a  complaint  before  a  jus- 

of  the  peace  at  Springfield,  whereupon  a  warrant  issued  and 

pngnacious  gentleman  of  the  judicial  ermine  was  arrested  and 

i'^Haoed  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.    The  ^'  affair"  being  thus 

\%iterrapted,  Judge  Smith  took  his  departure  for  Chicago  to  enter 

iqioii  the  duties  of  his  circuit    This  unexpected  termination  of  the 

^^lEEur"  afforded  no  little  merriment  to  the  old-time  wags  and 

Jokers  about  the  capital. 

Bhields  and  Lincoln, — ^In  the  summer  of  1842,  at  the  worst  pe- 
Tied  of  the  hard  times,  when  both  the  State  bank  with  its  branches 
and  the  Shawneetown  bank  had  finally  collapsed  with  a  circula- 
tion of  $4,500,000,  about  the  only  circulating  medium  the  people 
had ;  the  notes  hardl^^  worth  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  gold  and  sil- 
Ter  very  scarce,  business  prostrated  and  the  people  dejected, 
Governor  Garlin,  Auditor  Shields  and  Treasurer  Carpenter,  as 
"officers  of  State,"  issued  their  proclamation,  notifying  the  va- 
rious tax  collectors  that  the  revenue  would  have  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  in  specie  or  at  specie  rates,  that  the  State  bank 
notes  would  not  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  and  that  they  would 
be  held  responsible  for  any  deficit  between  their  current  value 
and  specie.  Whereupon  the  collectors  demanded  gold  and  silver 
or  its  equivalent  from  the  people  in  payment  of  their  taxes.  This 
was  a  great  hardship  at  the  time.  An  act  of  1836  had  authorized 
the  collection  of  taxes  in  State  bank  paper,  giving  discretion, 
however,  to  the  governor,  auditor  and  treasurer,  to  suspend  this 
provision  of  the  law  and  demand  payment  in  specie.  The  notes 
of  the  Shawneetown  bank  were  not  covered  by  the  law.  But 
by  another  act  of  1839,  it  was  declared  generally  and  without  re- 
servation, that  the  paper  of  both  the  State  banks  and  Shawnee- 
town bank  should  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes — the  act  of 
1836  not  being  in  terms  repealed.  These  State  oflBcers,  however, 
took  the  view  that  the  law  of  1836  was  still  in  force,  and  they 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  State  by  de- 
muiding  the  revenue  in  specie  or  its  equivalent.  They  held  that 
the  law  of  1839,  allowing  x>ayment  of  taxes  in  bank  x)aper  meant 
and  intended  that  that  paper  should  be  received  only  at  its  actual 
value  on  a  specie  standard.  This  action  of  the  State  officials  pro- 
voked much  feeling  and  opposition  throughout  the  State.  Indig- 
nation meetings  were  held  by  the  people,  irrespective  of  party, 
for  it  concern^  all  alike,  the  action  denounced  and  resistance  to 
its  enforcement  threatened.  It  was  charged  that  these  officials 
aimed  only  at  securing  their  fees  and  salaries  in  specie  from  a  dis- 
tressed people.  The  democratic  press,  to  a  certain  extent,  like 
the  whig,  characterized  it  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of 
authority.  The  pressure  became  so  great  that  in  a  short  time  a 
supplemental  proclamation  was  issued  suspending  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  of  1842  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  power  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes 
in  specie,  the  suspending  of  the  collection  altogether  was  certainly 
beyond  their  province. 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Sangamo  Jc 
of  September  2d,  1842,  dated  "Lost  Township,  Aug.  27," 
signed  "Bebecca,"  attacked  this  action  of  the  "  officers  of  ' 
pretty  roughly,  though  done  in  a  jesting  style.  The  form  o{  i^ 
dialogue  is  adopted,  representing  a  democratic  neighbor  of  ^Ant 
Becca's,''  who  has  '^tugged"  haM  getting  out  his  wheat  to  nm 
bank  paper  enough  to  pay  his  taxes  and  a  small  school  dikt' 
which  he  owes,  and  just  after  he  gets  his  money,  in  looking  ot« 
the  8tat€  Register ^  he  is  confront^^  with  the  proclamation  tbibii' 
ding  tax  collectors  and  school  commissioners  to  receive  bMikpip 
per,  whereupon  he  indulges  in  some  intemperate  language  agrail 
these  officials  in  general,  denouncing  them  as  a  hypocritiod  act 
who  disgrace  their  places,  which  ought  to  be  filled  with  men  wbo 
will  do  more  work  for  less  pay  and  toke  fewer  airs  while  doing  ik 
Auditor  Shields  is  especially  assailed.  He  alone  had  signed  tlM 
supplemental  proclamation  suspending  the  collection  of  the  rev* 
enue  for  the  current  year.  He  is  called  a  liar  and  a  fool— doll  ai 
a  "  cake  of  tallow'' — for  presuming  to  make  an  order  so  illegal 
But  that  wa«  not  all.  Shields  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  appea^ 
ance  at  a  fair  in  the  city  is  caricatured,  his  demeanor  criticiaed, 
and  he  is  named  a  ^^  conceited  dunce."  The  article  is  somewhat 
long,  cutting  and  humorous,  but  abounds  in  such  indelicate  aUi* 
sions  generally  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  insertion  in  this  work.  The 
fanciful  idea,  as  represented  by  some  of  the  since  great  mauli 
biographers,  that  it  was  a  poetical  effusion  of  a  lady,  and  tbat 
when  the  author  was  demanded  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  spirit  of  gallao* 
try  gave  his  name,  may  be  dismissed  as  a  delusion. 

The  mercurial  blood  of  the  Milesian  gentleman  thus  assailed, 
was  sent  to  the  top  of  the  tube.    He  demanded  of  the  editor, 
Simeon  Francis,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lioooln 
was  given  to  him.    Having  a  pre-arranged  trip  to  make  to  Qoiu* 
cy  on  public  business,  on  his  return,  in  company  with  Gen.  White- 
side as  his  ^^  friend,"  he  pursued  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Tremont  inlaie* 
well  county,  where  the  latter  was  attending  court,  and  imme* 
diately  sent  him  a  note,  stating  that  his  name  had  been  given  him 
by  the  editor  as  the  author  of  the  Rebecca  paper  '*  and  requiring 
a  full,  positive,  and  absolute  retraction  of  all  offensive  allusions' 
made  to  him  in  relation  to  his  '^private  character  and  standing  as 
a  man,  or  an  apology  for  the  insults  conveyed."    In  the  meantime 
Dr.  Merrinian  and  William  Butler  of  Springfield,  having  kamed 
the  errand  of  Shields  to  Fremont,  had  started  a  few  hours  lat^, 
and  by  riding  all  night  had  preceded  Shields  and  Whiteside  in 
their  arrival  there.    They  informed  Mr.  Lincoln  what  he  might 
expect.    In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  September  17,  Mr.  Un- 
coin  answered  Shield's  note,  refusing  to  offer  any  explanation  on 
the  grounds  that  Shields'  note  assumed  the  fact  of  his  (Lincoln's) 
authorship  of  the  article  in  the  Journal^  not  pointing  out  what 
the  offensive  part  was,  and  accompanying  the  same  with  menaces 
as  to  consequences.    Mr.  Shields  on  the  same  day,  addressed  bim 
another  note,  disavowing  all  intention  to  menace ;  inquired  if  he 
was  the  author  of  the  article  in  question  and  if  so,  asked  a  re- 
traction of  the  offensive  matter  relating  to  his  private  characttf* 
otill  technical,  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  this  note  with  the  verbal 
statement  'Hhat  there  could  be  no  further  negotiation  until  the 
first  note  was  withdrawn."    Mr.  Shields  now  sent  a  note  designa* 
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ting  Oen.  Whitside  as  his  friend,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly 
replied  by  naming  Dr.  Merriman  as  his  friend.  This  was  on  Mon- 
day morning  the  19th  of  September. 

These  two  "friends"  now  secretly  pledged  their  honor  to  each 
other  to  agree  upon  some  amicable  terms  and  compel  their  prin- 
cipals to  accept  them ;  and  to  procrastinate  the  matter  acyourned 
further  proceedings  to  Springfield,  whither  all  parties  repaired  ex- 
cept Shields,  whose  horse  was  lame — the  two  seconds,  Whiteside 
and  Merriam,  riding  in  the  same  buggy,  though  part  of  the  time 
Whiteside  rode  with  Lincoln.  Merriman  says  that  the  "  valorous 
general"  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  recounting  his  ex- 
ploits in  many  a  well  fought  battle,  dangers  by  flood  and  field, 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  produce  a  salutory  eflfect  on  his  nerves 
and  impress  him  with  a  proper  notion  of  his  fire-eating  propensi- 
ties. They  arrived  at  Springfield  late  Monday  night,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  prevent  arrest,  left  early  on  Tuesday  morning  for  Jackson- 
ville, in  company  with  Mr.  Butler,  leaving  the  following  instruc- 
tions as  a  guide  to  Dr.  Merriman : 

**  In  case  Whitesides  shall  signify  a  wish  to  adjust  this  aflTair  without 
•Airther  difficulty,  let  him  know  that  if  the  present  papers  be  withdrawn 
and  a  note  from  Mr.  Shields,  asking  to  know  if  I  am  the  author  of  the 
articles  of  which  he  complains,  and  asking  that  I  shall  make  him  gen- 
tlemanly satisfaction,  if  I  am  the  author,  and  this  without  menace  or 
dictation  as  to  what  that  satisfaction  shall  be,  a  pledge  is  made  that  the 
following  answer  shall  be  given : 

"  T  did  write  the  **  Lost  Township"  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Jwr- 
ntd  of  the  2d  inst.,  but  had  no  participation,  in  any  form,  in  any  other 
article  aUuding  to  you.  I  wrote  that  whoUv  for  political  effect.  I  had 
no  intention  of  injuring  your  personal  or  private  character  or  standing 
as  a  man  or  gentleman ;  and  I  did  not  then  think,  and  do  not  now  think, 
that  that  article  could  produce  or  has  produced  that  effect  against  you ; 
and  had  I  anticipated  such  an  effect  would  have  forborne  to  write  it. 
And  I  will  add  that  your  conduct  towards  me,  so  far  as  I  know,  had 
always  been  gentlemanly:  and  that  I  had  no  personal  pique  against 
you,  and  no  cause  for  any." 

"  li  this  should  be  done,  I  leave  it  with  you  to  manage  what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be  published.  If  nothing  like  this  is  done,  the  preUmi- 
nariee  of  the  fight  are  to  be : 

1st.  H'capona— Cavalry  broad  swords  of  the  largest  size,  precisely 
equal  in  all  respects  and  such  as  are  now  used  by  the  cavalry  company . 
at  Jacksonville. 

2d.  Pontion — A  plank  ten  feet  long,  and  from  9  to  12  inches  broad, 
to  be  firmly  fixed  on  edge,  on  the  ground,  as  the  line  between  us  which 
neither  is  to  pass  his  foot  over  on  forfeit  of  his  life.  Next  a  line  drawn 
on  the  ground  on  either  side  of  said  plank,  and  parallel  with  it,  each  at 
the  dis&nce  of  the  whole  length  of  the  sword  and  3  feet  additional  from 
the  plank ;  and  the  passing  of  his  own  such  line  by  either  party  during 
the  nght,  shall  be  deemed  a  surrender  of  the  contest 

3d.  Time— On  Thursday  evening  at  6  o*clock,  if  you  can  get  it  so ;  but 
in  no  case  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  than  Friday  evening  at  5 
o'clock. 

4th.  JPlaee— Within  3  miles  of  Alton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  particular  spot  to  be  agreed  on  by  you. 

••Any  preUmlnary  details  coming  within  the  above  rules,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  make  at  your  discretion,  but  you  are  in  no  case  to  swerve  from 
these  rules  or  pass  beyond  their  limits.*' 

The  position  secondly  prescribed  for  the  combatants  on  the  field 
looks  a  good  deal  like  the  cropping  out  of  one  of  Lincoln's  irre- 
pressible jokes ;    as  if  both  were  placed  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
tiiat  they  might  beat  the  air  with  their  trenchant  blades  forever 
40 
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and  not  come  within  damaging  reach  of  each  other.  Bat  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Shields'  adversary  was  wonderfully  provided 
with  reaching  powers. 

These  instructions  to  Dr.  Merriman^  together  with  the  terms  of 
the  hostile  meeting,  were  read  by  him  to  Gen.  Whiteside,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  his  principal,  declined  agreeing  upon  terms  of  set- 
tlement until  they  should  meet  in  Missouri.  Besides,  Shields  and 
Whiteside  both  held  State  offices,  the  latter  being  fund  commis- 
sioner, and  to  have  accepted  the  challenge  would  have  interfered 
with  their  oaths  of  office  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  All  parties 
now  left  for  the  field  of  combat,  Mr.  fiincoln  (who  had  gone  be- 
fore,) and  his  party  via  Jacksonville,  where  they^  were  joined 
by  Doctor  Bledsoe,  and  where  they  procured  tile  weapons; 
and  Shields,  whom  Whiteside  went  to  meet,  via  Hillsboro,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Gen.  Ewing,  and  at  Alton,  which  they  reached 
in  advance  of  the  other  party,  they  were  further  joined  by  Dr. 
Hope. 

Both  parties  shortly  after,  being  Thursday,  crossed  the  river  to 
Missouri.  In  the  meantime  Gen.  Hardin  and  Dr.  English  had  also 
arrived,  who  now,  as  the  mutual  friends  of  both  parties,  presented 
the  following  proposition : 

<*Alton,  Sspt.  2S,  1842. 

** Messrs.  Whiteside  and  Merriman:  As  the  mutual  penonal  friends  of  Messrs.  ShleMs 
and  Lincoln,  but  without  authority  from  either,  we  eamestlv  desire  a  reconciliation 
of  the  misunderstanding  which  exists  between  them.  Such  difficulties  should  always 
be  arranged  amicably,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  with  honor  to  both  parties.  Believing 
ourselves  that  such  arrangement  can  possibly  be  effected,  we  respectful Iv  but  earn- 
estly submit  the  following  proposition  for  your  consideration:  Let  the  whole  diflloulty 
be  submitted  to  four  or  more  gentlemen,  to  be  selected  bv  yourselves,  who  shalUxin- 
sider  the  affkir,  and  report  thereupon  for  your  oonsideration. 

JOHN  J.  HARDINI, 
H.  W.  ENGLISH." 

This  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  respective  principals, 
who  both  signified  a  disposition  to  accommodate  the  affair,  and  it 
was  accepted  with  slight  modification — Mr.  Shields  declining  to 
settle  the  matter  through  any  other  than  the  friends  he  had 
already  selected.  The  followipg  correspondence  then  took  plaoey 
which  ended  this  most  ridiculous  controversy : 

*'MifeouRi,  Sept.  SB,  18tt. 

*O0nUemen:— All  papers  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  controversy  between  Mr.  Shields 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  been  withdrawn  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  concerned,  the 
friends  of  Mr;iShle1ds  ask  the  friends  of  Mr  Lincoln  to  explain  all  offensive  matter  in 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Sanocnno  Jmtmul  of  the  2d,  9th  and  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, over  the  signature  of  Kebecca,  and  headed  'Lost  Township  ' 

It  is  due  to  Gen.  Hardin  and  Mr.  English  to  state  that  their  interference  was  of  the 
most  courteous  and  gentlemanly  character. 

JOHN  D.  WHrrRSIDB, 
WM.  LBBD.  BWINQr 
T.M.  HOPE." 


*  MtaeovBi,  Skpt.  ts,  ISIS 

*^Oevilemen :  All  papers  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  controversy  between  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Shields  haviog  been  withdrawn  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  concerned,  we, 
the  undersigned,  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  accordance  with  your  reouest,  that  an  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Lincoln's  publication  in  r«rlation  to  Mr.  Shields  In  tneSttn^onta)  Jcmr' 
nal  of  the  2d,  9th  and  16th  of  September,  be  made,  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
although  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  writer  of  the  article  signed  Rebecca  in  the  Jounial  of  the 
2d,  and  that  onlv,  yet  he  had  no  intention  of  injuring  the  personal  or  private  character 
or  standing  of  Mr.  Shields  as  a  gentleman  or  a  man,  and  that  Mr.  Llnoolndld  not  think, 
nor  does  he  now  think,  that  said  article  could  prmluce  such  an  effect,  and  bad  Mr. 
Lincoln  anticipated  such  an  effect  he  would  have  forborne  to  write  It;  we  will  ftirther 
Btate  that  said  article  was  written  solely  for  political  effect,  and  not  to  gratify  any 
personal  pique  against  Mr.  Shields,  for  he  nad  none,  and  knew  of  no  cause  for  any. 
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It  i0  due  to  Oen.  Hardin  and  Mr.  Boffllsh  to  say  that  their  interference  was  of  the 
mo6t  courteous  and  gentlemanly  character. 

B.  H.  MERRIMAN, 
A.  T.  nUEDSOB, 
WM.  BOTLER.* 

Shields  and  Butler. — Ont  of  the  Shields  and  LiDOohi  fiasco  grew 
directly  another  affair  of  honor,  this  time  between  Gen.  Shields 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Bntler.  The  latter  gentleman  had  been  one  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  seconds,  and  says  that  he  was  for  the  fray.  Disappointed 
in  this,  immediately  after  the  bloodless  termination  of  that  affair, 
he  wrote  a  not  very  complimentary  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
belligerents,  from  Alton,  to  the  Sangamo  Journal  (which  the  writer 
has  been  unable  to  find  after  careful  search,)  in  which  he  thinks 
he  bore  fully  as  severely  upon  his  principal  as  his  adversary. 
The  latter,  however,  who  again  evinced  that  the  blood  of  Donny- 
brook  coursed  in  his  veins,  on  Butlei^'s  arrival  home  from  St.  Louis 
at  once  addressed  him  a  curt,  menacing  note,  by  the  hands  of  his 
former  friend.  Gen.  Whiteside,  which  was  promptly  accepted  as  a 
challenge,  and  the  inevitable  Dr.  Merriman  designated  as  his 
friend,  through  whom  the  preliminaries  were,  without  further  cir- 
cumlocution, submitted  to  Gen.  Whiteside  about  9  p.  m.  on  the 
same  day,  October  3d,  1842.    These  were : 

Time — Sunrise  on  the  following  morning. 

Place — Col.  Eobert  Allen's  farm — (about  1  mile  north  of  the 
State  House). 

Weaj^ons — Rifles. 

Distance — 100  yards. 

The  parties  to  stand  with  their  right  sides  toward  each  other — 
the  rifles  to  be  held  in  both  hands  horizontally  and  cocked,  arms 
extended  downwards.  Neither  partj^  to  move  his  person  or  his 
rifle,  after  being  placed,  before  the  word  fire.  The  signal  to  be : 
"  Are  you  ready  ! — fire ! — one — two — three !"  about  a  second  of 
time  intervening  between  each  word.  Neither  party  to  Are  before 
the  word  fire,  nor  after  the  word  three.  The  word  to  be  given  by 
the  fi-iend  of  the  challenged  party.  The  principals  to  be  attende<l 
by  one  friend  each,  who  were  to  be  placed  midway  between  the 
principals,  30  yards  back  from  a  straight  Une  between  them,  to 
the  rear  of  each.t 

These  terms  were  indignantly  refused  by  Mr.  Shields'  friend, 
claiming  that  he  had  waited  all  day  for  the  answer  which  now 
came  at  9  p.  m.  while  his  principal  was  attiending  a  social  part^'. 
He,  as  a  State  officer,  had  also  uniformly  refused  to  violate  the 
laws  of  the  State  by  dueling  within  its  limits  to  which  he  would 
not  subject  his  principal,  also  a  State  officer.  The  terms  were  sat- 
isfactory with  the  exception  of  the  place,  which  he  further  claimed 
the  challenged  party  had  no  exclusive  right  to  dictate,  and  that 
the  time  should  be  a  matter  of  agreement.  The  language  used 
was  curt  and  abrupt.  It  seems  that  the  terms  were  further  unfair 
in  the  position  assigned  to  the  combatants  on  the  field,  with  their 
right  sides  towards  each  other,  in  that  it  would  give  Mr.  Butler 
fhe  advantage,  he  being  left-handed,  as  was  alleged.  Gen.  White- 
side, late  on  the  night  of  the  3d  sought  Dr.  Merriman  at  his  lodg- 

*  Both  Oen.  Whiteside  and  Dr.  Merriman  published  cards  in  the  SanQamo  Journal^ 
the  former  in  that  of  Oct.  7, 1842,  and  the  latter  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  detail- 
ingf  with  some  variance,  ail  the  circumstances  of  this  affair,  from  both  of  which  we 
have  gathered  this  account. 

t  See  Sangamo  Journal,  Oct,  7, 1842. 
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ings,  to  band  in  his  objection,  but  did  not  find  him.  "No  meeting 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  During  the  day,  however, 
owing  to  a  rupture  between  tlie  seconds,  Mr.  Shields  addressed 
another  note  to  Mr.  Butler,  explaining  the  status  of  his  second, 
cheerfully  accepting  the  preliminaries  himself,  and  offering  to  go 
out  to  a  lonely  place  on  the  prairie  to  fight  where  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  interruption ;  or,  if  that  did  not  suit,  he  would  meet  him 
on  his  own  conditions  when  and  where  he  pleased.  This  note  was 
declined  by  Mr.  Butler,  claiming  that  the  affair  was  closed^  and 
this  was  the  end  of  it. 

Whiteside  and  Merriman — And  now  the  doughty  seconds 
wound  up  this  series  of  attuirs  by  one  of  their  own ;  which  grew 
out  of  the  next  preceding  one.  We  have  already  said  that  TVTiite- 
side's  refusal  of  Butler's  terms  was  couched  in  curt  and  abrupt 
language,  and  that  the  place  of  combat  could  not  be  dictated  to 
him,  for  it  was  as  much  his  right  as  Merriman's,  who,  if  he  was  a 
gentleman  would  recognize  and  concede  it.  To  this  the  latter  re- 
replied,  October  4.  8  a.  m  :  ''That  the  arrogant,  dictatorial,  rude, 
and  ungentlemanly  character"  of  this  note  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  his  communicating  farther  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
alluded,  which  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Capt.  Lincoln,  who  now 
served  his  former  second  in  the  same  capacity  of  **fiiend.'' 
Whiteside  then  wrote  to  Merriman :  ''I  have  to  request  that  you 
will  meet  me  at  the  Planters'  House,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  on 
next  Friday,  where  you  will  hear  from  me  further."  Merriman 
now  wrote:  "I  wish  to  know  if  you  intend  that  note  as  a  chal- 
lenge ;  if  so,  my  friend  will  wait  upon  you  with  the  conditions 
of  our  meeting."  At  4  p.  m.  Whiteside  replied :  "You  shall  have 
a  note  of  the  character  you  allude  to  when  we  meet  at  the  Plant- 
ers' House,  on  Friday  next,  at  St.  Louis."  Merriman  rejoined,  de- 
njing  Whiteside's  right  to  name  the  time  and  place  for  the 
adjustment  of  their  difficulty,  but  profiered  to  meet  him  on  that 
day  atLouisiana,  Mo.  When  this  last  note  was  presented  to  Gen. 
Whiteside,  he  replied  verbally :  ''Lincoln,  I  cannot  accept  any- 
thing from  him  now.  I  have  busincvss  at  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  as 
near  as  Louisiana."  •On  the  5th  of  October,  Gen.  Whiteside  ad- 
dressed another  note  to  Dr.  Merriman,  which  was  delivered  by 
Gen.  Shields,  offering  to  accept  the  proposition  to  meet  at  Looisi- 
ana.  Mo.,  but  the  doctor,  deeming  the  affair  closed,  now  declined 
to  re-open  it,  and  the  matter  was  dropi)ed.t 

It  seems  that  out  of  all  these  bellicose  manifestations  one  en- 
gagement or  one  hostile  pass  at  least  might  have  been  had.  But 
it  was  better  that  they  all  terminated  pacifically,  as  they  did. 

Drs.  Hope  and  Price  had  a  duel  in  Texas  during  the  Mexican 
war.  Dr.  Hope  was  a  well  known  gentleman  from  Alton.  We 
have  seen  his  name  connected  with  the  Shields-Lincoln  affair  as 
one  of  the  seconds.  The  1st  and  2d  Illinois  volunteers,  Colonels 
Hardin  and  Bissell,  were  encamped  at  San  Antonio,  two  miles 
from  the  Alamo.  Dr.  Hope  was  surgeon  to  the  Ist  regiment.  The 
difficulty  grew  out  of  Dr.  Price's  repeating  a  conversation  having 

^Sangamon  Jour.  Oct.  7. 1842. 
tUl.  State  Beff.  Oct.  14, 184S. 
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occurred  in  Dr.  Hope's  tent.  The  latter,  feeling  himself  ag- 
grieved, flogged  the  former  in  the  streets  of  San  Antonio,  where- 
upon Price  sent  him  a  challenge.  Major  Cross,  of  the  United 
States  army,  acted  as  the  second  of  Dr.  Price,  and  Capt.  Williams, 
of  the  Kentucky  Life  Guards,  acted  for  Dr.  Hope.  The  engage- 
ment was  fought  September  14,  1846,  and  Price  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  abdomen.* 

Fratt  and  Campbell. — The  next  affair  of  this  sort  was  the  occa- 
sion of  fixing  in  the  constitution  of  1848  the  stringent  clause  re- 
lating to  dueling.  During  the  sitting  of  the  convention,  in  1847, 
which  framed  that  instrument,  when  the  question  of  alien  suf- 
frage was  under  consideration,  Mr.  O.  C.  Pratt,  from  JoDaviess, 
a  democrat,  oi)po8ed  foreigners  enjoying  the  elective  franchise 
until  they  were  naturalized.  His  colleague,  Thompson  Campbell, 
also  &  democrat,  who  favored  great  leniency  in  this  respect  to 
aliens,  att^ked  and  taunted  him  with  having  obtained  the  votes 
of  foreigners  for  his  position  (to  which  he  was  elected  by  only  9 
ms^jority)  on  pledges  to  them  that  he  would  require  no  more  than 
a  yearns  residence  and  a  declaration  of  intentiou,  citing  an  occa- 
sion where  some  60  or  70  foreigners  were  at  work  on  some  public 
works.  •  Pratt  denied  this,  attributing  his  colleague's  mistake  to 
the  presence  there  of  a  barrel  of  beer  and  a  kegof  whisky.  Camp- 
bell denounced  the  insinuation  as  unqualifiedly  false,  and  that  if 
he  (Pratt)  was  a  man  he  would  notice  it,  and  settle  it  personally. 
On  the  same  day,  Wednesday,  Pratt  sent  him  a  note  requesting 
his  presence  at  the  Planters'  House,  St.  Louis.  Campbell  ans- 
wered that  he  would  be  there  on  Monday  following,  but  repaired 
thither  immediately,  putting  up  at  the  Planters'  Hotel.  His 
"friend"  in  St.  Lous  was  Col.  Ferd.  Kennett.  Late  on  Saturday 
night  Pratt  also  arrived,  with  his  "friend,"  taking  lodgings  at  the 
Monroe  House.  But  the  business  of  the  belligerents,  "on  bloody 
deeds  intent,"  who  thus  sought  a  foreign  jurisdiction  to  arrange 
their  preliminaries  and  settle  their  dfficulty  by  the  duello,  had 
leaked  out;  indeed  it  was  well  known,  and  one  Blennerhassett, 
an  alderman,  made  affidavit  to  the  fact,  and  late  on  Saturday 
night  both  parties  were  arrested  and  placed  uuder  hea\'y  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace.  This  plan  of  giving  an  "affair"  notoriety  ought 
to  be  effective  in  these  days  of  telegraph  and  newspaper  enterprise 
to  gain  a  name  for  bravery,  and  at  the  same  time  by  judicious 
arrests  run  no  danger  of  sustaining  personal  injury.  It  is  a  won- 
der that  it  is  not  more  improved.  These  gentlemen  now  returned 
and  resumed  their  seats  in  the  convention. 

By  the  old  law  of  this  State  the  penalty  for  dueling,  when  the 
issue  was  fatal,  was  death,  the  same  as  in  case  of  munier,  but  for 
these  "affairs"  it  was  disability  from  holding  ofiice  of  honor,  trust 
or  emolument,  and  small  fines  after  conviction.  The  law  was 
without  restraint;  there  never  had  been  a  conviction  for  this  lesser 
offense,  because  parties  always  evaded  the  law  by  going  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  carry  out  their  purposes.  The 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  Pratt-Campbell  affair,  as  well  as 
the  repeated  evasions  of  the  law,  well  known  to  the  members  of 
the  convention,  stimulated  them  now  to  effectually  circumvent  and 

«8ee  111.  state  Ueg.  Oct.  16^  1846. 
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break  up  the  practice,  more  common  among  officials  and  political 
aspirants,  as  will  have  been  noticed,  than  others.-  Hence  they 
devised  and  framed  an  oath  of  office,  and  incorporated  it  in  the 
constitution,  so  broad  in  its  terms  of  disfranchisement  and  the 
structure  of  its  language  as  to  cover  not  only  Illinois,  but  all  the 
world  besides.  Not  perhaps  that  Illinois  could  punish  the  per- 
jurer, who,  having  committed  an  oft'ense  of  the  kind  outside  its 
jurisdiction,  should  he  take  this  oath  of  office,  but  rather  to  ap- 
pall the  conscience  of  those  public  men  who  would  be  most  likely 
to  yield  to  such  murderous  practices.  The  mischief  aimed  at  was 
the  suppression  of  the  outrageous  .  practice  of  dueling,  without 
respect  to  place,  circumstance  or  time,  save  only  that  the  offense 
should  date  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

The  oath  may  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  1848,  article  13. 
section  26.  Mr.  E.  B.  Servant,  of  Eandolph,  introduced^  ana 
moved  its  adoption.  It  passed  the  convention  by  74  yeas  to  44 
nays — neither  of  the  above  combatants  voting.  Among  the  nays 
apx>ears  the  name  of  Gen.  Whit^side^  who,  it  might  thence  be  in- 
ferred, notwithstanding  the  Jidsco  with  which  we  have  seen  his 
name  connected,  still  believed  in  the  code  of  honor. 

Sarris  andSenry, — The  Mexican  war,  which  proved  such  a  God- 
send to  democratic  politicians  that  a  noted  and  witty  whig,  whose 
party  was  out  in  the  cold,  shortly  after  its  close  announced  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  next  war,  was  also  fruitful  of  personal  difficul- 
ties. During  the  election  campaign  of  1848,  Dr.  A.  G.  Henry,  in 
a  speech  at  Beanlstown,  charged  Major  Thomas  L.  Harris,  one  of 
the  truest  and  noblest  men  of  Illinois,  then  running  for  congress, 
with  "skulking  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo ;  that  he  could  prove 
this,  and  would  repeat  it  to  his  face  the  following  week."  Here 
was  a  good  opportunity  for  an  '^affair.''  When  Harris  arrived  at 
Springfield  he  asked  an  interview  with  the  doctor.  But  that  gen- 
tleman answered :  "I  have  no  business  with  Major  Harris,  and 
do  not  desire  a  personal  interview."  Harris  then  demanded  that 
he  make  good  his  Beardstown  statement.  The  doctor  now  denied 
having  uttered  exactly  this  language ;  disclaimed  wanting  to  do 
Harris  knowingly  an  injustice,  but  that  he  could  not  be  deterred 
from  saying  what  he  believed  to  beti-uej  offered  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  John  Calhoun  and  James  Barrett,  of  Harris'  party,  and  at 
their  instance  would  make  a  public  apology,  adding  thathe  would 
leave  town  the  following  morning  to  meet  his  speaking  appoint- 
ments. Major  Harris  then  proved  by  four  good  citizens,  who  pub- 
lished their  card,  that  the  doctor  had  made  the  statements  refer- 
red to  at  Beardstown,  and  in  the  words  given,  whereupon  he  de- 
nounced him  to  the  world  as  a  liar,  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward — 
and  that  was  the  last  of  this  affair.* 

Davis  and  BisseU. — ^After  the  constitution  went  into  operation, 
no  other  duels  or  attempts  at  duels  have  been  engaged  in  or  had 
an  origin  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Illinois,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer  ;t  and  there  were  only  three  outside  of  its  limits  to 

•See  111.  Bute  Rej.    Oct.  6^  1848^  "        ~"~" 

•tOf  course  tbit  does  not  mean  to  Include  the  duels  of  parties  outside  the  State,  who 
found  Jn  Illinois  a  safe  and  convenient  rendesvous  for  the  settlemeot  of  their  per> 
sonal  difficulties.  Various  islands  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  within  the  Jurlndiction  of 
Illinois— notably  nioody  Island— have  been  the  scenes  of  these  barbarous  fmys  be- 
tween oitiiens  or  resident^!  from  neiabborinir  territories  and  States,  the  latest  belM 
between  B.  QraU  Brown  and  Qov.  Heynolds, of  Missouri. 
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"Which  our  citizens  were  parties.  Two  of  these  resulted  fatally,* 
and  the  other  attained  national  celebrity  and  was  no  little  source 
of  pride  to  Illinoisans  at  the  time ;  and  as  it  was  subsequently 
the  occasion  of  much  political  and  personal  censure  and  abuse,  in 
connection  with  the  constitutional  oath  of  oflBce,  we  here  insert  it. 

During  the  long  and  angry  contest  in  congress  over  the  adjust- 
ment of  1850,  southern  members,  more  than  ever,  indulged  their 
gasconade  in  vaunting  southern  chivalry,  defending  slavery  and 
portraying  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  disunion.  To  disi)ar- 
age  northern  courage  and  exaggerate  southern  valor,  the  then 
late  Mexican  war  was  dragged  in  as  proof  and  illustration.  Mr. 
Seddon,  of  Virginia,  encouraged  by  other  southern  gentlemen, 
went  further  and  attempted,  in  commenting  on  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  to  award  the  entire  credit  of  saviiig  the  fortune  of  the  day 
at  a  very  critical  period  of  that  battle  to  a  Mississippi  regiment, 
of  which  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  the  Colonel,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  southern  boast  that  there  was  more  personal 
bravery  and  prowess  in  that  section  than  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Bissell  was  a  new  member,  with  a  good  record  in  that  war 
as  the  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers.  Shocked 
at  these  utterances,  and  fired  with  the  disgrace  attempted  to  be 
cast  upon  his  section,  he  on  the  31st  of  February,  1850,  essayed  a 
reply  to  these  ceaseless  tirades  of  braggadocio,  which  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  keenest,  most  incisive  and  brilliant  speeches  ever 
spoken  in  the  halls  of  congress,  not  only  in  vindication  of  his  own 
section,  but  in  pricking  the  vain  assumption  of  the  other.  This 
speech  stamped  Bissell  at  once  with  national  distinction  and  fame. 
The  chivalry  were  touched  to  the  quick ;  and  failing  to  answer 
him  in  debate,  it  was  sought  to  crush  him  in  another  way.  The 
following  passage  was  ostensibly  claimed  to  be  the  offensive  por- 
tion, and  the  since  well-known  chief  of  the  southern  confederacy 
was  put  forward  to  test  Bissell's  mettle: 

"This  proneness,  however,  [to  underrate  the  bravery  of  others  and 
vaunt  their  own,]  is  not  alwavs  harmless/'  exclaimed  Bissell,  **and  I 
must  now  refer  to  a  subject  which  I  would  have  gladly  avoided.  I  al- 
lude to  the  claim  put  forth  for  a  southern  regiment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [>lr.  Seddou,]  of  having  met  and  repulsed  the  enemy  on 
the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  Indiana 
regiment,  through  an  unfortunate  order  of  their  colonel,  gave  way. 
Justice  to  those  living,  as  well  as  those  who  fell  on  that  occasion,  de- 
mands of  me  a  prompt  correction  of  this  most  erroneous  statement.  And 
I  affirm  distinctly,  sir,  and  such  is  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  the  2d  In- 
diana regiment  gave  way  the  Mississippi  regiment,  for  whom  the  claim 
is  gratuitously  set  up,  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  scene  of 
action,  nor  yet  had  it  fired  a  gun  or  pulled  a  trigger.  I  affirm  further, 
sir,  that  the  troops  which  at  that  time  met  and  resisted  the  enemy,  and 
thus,  to  use  the  gentleman's  own  language,  'snatehed  victory  from  the 
Jaws  of  defeat,'  were  the  2d  Kentucky,  the  2d  Illinois  and  a  portion  of 
the  Ist  Illinois  regiments.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure,  sir,  to  be  compelled 
to  allude  to  this  subject,  nor  can  I  see  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  its  in- 
troduction into  /this  debate.  It  having  been  introduced,  however,  I 
could  not  sitin  silence  and  witness  the  infliction  of  such  cruel  injustice 
upon  men,  living  and  dead,  whose  well-eamed  fame  I  were  a  monster 
not  to  protect.  The  true.and  brave  hearts  of  too  many  of  them,  alas, 
have  already  mingled  with  the  soil  of  a  foreign  country ;  but  their 
claims  upon  the  justiceof  their  countrymen  can  never  cease,  nor  can  my 
obligations  to  them  be  ever  forgotten  or  disregarded.    No,  sir,  the  voice 

*Botb  inCalirornia— FerRTUfion  and  Lippincott  being  the  liUnoiaans— the  former  was 
killed  and  the  latter  now  holds  office  here. 
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of  Hardin,  that  voice  which  has  so  often  been  heard  in  tiiis  hall,  ill 
mine  now  is,  though  far  more  eloquently,  the  voice  of  Hardin!  aye,aii^ 
of  McKee  and  the  accomplished  Clay— each  wrapped  in  iiis  uoodf 
shroud — their  voices  would  reproach  me  from  the  grave  had  I  ftdled  li 
this  act  of  Justice  to  them,  and  the  others  who  fought  and  fell  by  my 
side. 

"You  will  suspect  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  having  warm  feelings  on  fliii 
subject  Sir,  I  have ;  and  have  given  them  utterance  aa  a  matter  of 
duty.  In  all  this,  however,  I  by  no  means  detract  from  the  gaUast 
conduct  of  the  Mississippi  regiment.  At  other  times  and  places  oa  tbat 
bloody  field  thev  did  all  that  their  warmest  admirers  coula  desire.  But, 
let  me  ask  again,  why  was  this  subject  introduced  into  this  debate? 
Why  does  the  gentleman  say  *troops  of  the  north'  gave  way,  whoi  In 
means  only  a  single  regiment?*  Why  is  all  this  but  for  the  purpoieof 
disparaging  the  north  for  the  benefit  of  the  south?  Why,  out  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  material  for  that  ceaseless,  never-ending  thenie 
of  ^southern  chivalry  ?' " 

As  soon  as  it  transpired  that  Davis,  upon  this  slender  pretext, 
and  as  if  he  could  vary  a  historical  fact  by  a  duel,  had  chaUenged 
Bissell,  all  Washington  was  on  the  qui  vive.    The  query  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  "will  he  accept — will  he  stand  fire  F   Those  who 
knew  the  man  were  emphatic  in  their  answers  that  he  would.  It  is 
said  that  Daniel  Webster  came  over  to  the  hall  of  the  boose  for 
an  introduction  to  this  northern  man  who  proposed  to  meet  the 
southron  in  his  favorite  method  of  settling  a  dispute,  saying,  4 
wish  to  look  him  in  the  eve."    Bissell  was  called  and  the  two 
grasped  hands  heartily.      As  Webster  withdrew  with  an  elastic 
step  and  a  kindling  03  e,  he  observed  to  a  high  dignitarry  of  the 
government  who  understood  the  object  of  his  visit,  "He  will  do, 
the  south  has  mistaken  its  man,"  which  was  the  fact.     Bissell 
promptly  accepted  the  challenge.    He  left  the  preliminaries  to  his 
friends,  except  weapons  and  distance,  these  he  determined  upon 
himself,  selecting  the  common  army  musket,  to  be  loaded  with  ft 
ball  and  tliree  buckshot ;  the  combatants  to  be  stationed  at  40 
paces,  with  liberty  to  advance  to  10.    This  evinced  a  cool  and  d^ 
termined  purpose  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  the  fire-eaters  stood 
amazed.    Davis  had  designated  8.  W.  Inge  as  bis  fHend,  and  Bis- 
sell named  Major  Cross,  of  the  U.  S.  army;    The  meeting  was  to 
take  place  on  tilie  following  day,  Feb.  28th,  the  rendezvous  being 
understood. 

But  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  another  effort  at  reconciliation 
was  made  by  the  mutual  friends  who  had  been  of  counsel  in  the 
affair,  Judge  Dawson,  of  Georgia,  and  Col.  W.  A.  Bichardson,  of 
Illinois.  After  further  conference  it  was  agreed  that  the  chaLlenge, 
and  all  correspondence  therewith  connected,  should  be  treated  as 
withdrawn,  and  that  Col.  Bissell  add  to  his  first  letter,  to  be  in- 
serted after  the  word  regiment  in  the  last  paragraph,  "but  I  am  will- 
ing to  award  to  them  the  credit  due  to  their  gallant  and  distin- 
guished services  in  that  battle."    The  reconciliation  thus  effected 
was  satisfactory  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and  a  sooioe 
of  gratification  to  their  friends. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  said  that  President  Taylor,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Col.  Davis,  having  been  apprised  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  hostile  meeting,  accompanied  by  Col.  Bliss,  his  private  secre- 
tary, had  instituted  legal  proceeding  to  check  the  intended  hosGiQ 

*Tbe  2d  Indiana.  Col.  Bowles. 
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fenrenty  bat  prior  to  this  interference,  which  was  after  midnight,  the 
longing  amicable  understanding  had  already  been  arrived  at. 
We  subjoin  the  memorandum  and  correspondence : 

"[Memoranda  No.  8.] 

"Met  Glen.  Shields  and  M^Jor  Croes  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  arrange  terms 
cf  eombat.  Before  entering  upon  business  Judge  Dawson,  of  Georgia, 
aftdMiyor  Richardson,  of  llliDois,  entered,  and  proposed  submitting  to 
«•  a  proposition  which  they  hoped  would  obviate  a  meeting.  We  con- 
mited  on  both  sides  to  hear  it,  and  the  following  proposition  was  then 
■obmitted  :  That  all  correspoudence  be  withdrawn  subsequent  to  Col. 
BftTis'  first  letter,  and  that  Col.  Bissell  add  to  his  flrst  letter  a  statement 
(lo  oome  in  after  the  word  regiment,  at  the  foot  of  the  tirst  page,)  as  fol- 
lows, to-wit :  *  But  I  am  willing  to  award  them  the  credit  due  to  their 
fiUlant  and  distinguished  services  in  that  battle.'  This  being  in  sub- 
stance the  same  proposition  offered  by  me  (embraced  in  memorandum 
No.  l)i  of  course  1  expressed  my  willingness  to  accept  it.  After  consult- 
ing, Oen.  Shields  and  Major  Cross  expressed  their  willingness  to  make 
the  addendum,  which  was  accordingly  done.  By  mutual  consnet, 
all  oorreepondence  subsequent  to  Col.  Bissell's  amended  letter  was  with- 
diawn,  and  thus  the  difficulty  was  adjusted. 

S.  W.  INGE." 
"Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  27, 1850." 

The  matter  being  adjusted  on  this  basis,  the  following  appeared 
in  the  Unian,  of  Feb.  28,  1850 : 

**WA8HnroTOir,  Feb.  24, 1850. 
*0«fiClem«n:  Inorder  to  remoye  any  erroneous  ImpresBlon  which  may  have  beea 
made  c  the  public  mlndi.  by  the  surmises  of  letter  writers,  In  relation  to  a  oorrespon- 
4Mioe  which  has  passed  between  Col.  Davis  and  Col.  nissell,  we  take  the  libertv  of  re* 
qomting  you  to  publish  the  followlngr  correspondence,  which  will  show  that  the  mat- 
tmr  baa  been  moat  honorably  adjusted  to  the  irratiflcation  and  entire  satisfaction  of 
thm  mutual  friends. 

JAMES  SHIELDS, 
8.  W.  INQB.'* 

Aft^  which  follow  the  first  two  letters  subjoined,  Bissell's  be- 
ing amended  by  the  words  inclosed  in  brackets  in  the  2d  para- 
graph : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  22. 

IBlB  :  I  am  informed  that  In  yesterday^  debate  you  asserted  that  at  the  time  It  was 
olidmed  for  the  Mississippi  regiment,  on  the  field  of  Bucna  Vista,  to  have  passed 
throuirb  the  scattered  files  of  the  2d  Indiana  regiment,  and  to  have  met  the  Mexican 
forces,  who  had  routed  nnd  were  pursuing  that  regiment,  the  Mississippi  regiment 
was  not  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  that  particular  spot.  Not  having  been  able  to 
find  a  '^port**  of  your  remarks,  and  being  the  proper  person  to  answer  any  charge 
which  a  responsible  man  may  nmke  against  the  Mississippi  regiment  referred  to,  I 
take  this  mode  of  asking  whether  the  Information  1  have  received  is  correct. 

♦*  Yours  respectfully,  JEFF.  DAVIS." 

''Hoir.  Mr.  Bismll.** 


"Washington,  Feb.  22. 

*'Bm :  In  your  note  of  this  date,  you  Inquire  whether  I  asserted  in  yesterday's  de- 
bate that  *  at  the  time  it  was  claimed  for  the  Miaslsslppi  regiment,  on  the  field  of 
Boena  Vista,  to  have  passed  through  the  scattered  files  of  the  2d  Indiana  regiment, 
and  to  have  met  the  Mexican  forces,  who  had  routed  and  were  pursuing  that  regiment, 
the  Mississippi  regiment  was  not  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  spot." 

**The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  your  inquiry  is  to  state  what  I  did  say,  which  was  this, 
that  '"at  the  time  the  2d  Indiana  regiment  gave  way,  the  Mississippi  regiment  was  not 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  scene  of  action.'  This  substantially,  was  all  I  said  in 
reference  to  the  Mississippi  regiment.  1  also  said  that  the  2d  Kentucky  reiriment,  the 
2d  Illinois  and  a  portion  of  the  1st  Illinois  regiments,  were  the  troops  that  at  that 
time,  met  and  repulsed  the  advancing  column  of  the  enemy.  In  mv  remarks,  I  re- 
ferred to  what  occurred  *at  that  particular  spot'  at  that  particular  time. 

Havinir  answered  your  Inquiry,  I  deem  it  due  In  Justice  alike  to  myself  and  the 
Mlsalsslppi  regiment  to  say  that  I  made  no  charge  against  that  regiment,  [but  I  am 
willing  to  award  them  the  credit  due  their  gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  that 
battle] .  My  only  object  was  to  do  Justice  to  the  character  of  others,  living  and 
dead,  whose  conduct  fell  under  my  own  observation  on  that  occasion— a  duty  im- 
posed upon  me,  by  remarks  previously  made  In  the  course  of  the  same  debate. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Ac,  W.  H.  BISSELL.*' 

••Hon.  Jbff  Davis.*'* 

*  IlUaols  State  Journal,'  March  2, 1850. 
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Lane  and  Douglas. — In  the  spring  of  1856,  shortly  before  the 
Kational  Democratic  convention,  there  ii?as  an  evident  attempt 
made  to  chafe  and  provoke  Mr.  Douglas  into  an  affair  of  honor. 
There  were  doubtless  many  anxious  to  thus  embroil  UliuoiB'  great 
senator  at  that  particular  juncture  of  his  public  career.  Tbe 
occasion  of  this  was  the  presentation  to  congress  of  the  Tope^a 
constitution,  accompanied  by  a  forged  memorial,  praying  admU- 
siou  into  the  Union.  The  genuine  memorial  took  the  high,  not 
to  say  revolutionary,  ground,  that  congress  had  no  power  to  es- 
tablish governments  for  the  territories,  and  that  the  Kausas  Ne- 
braska act  was  unconstitutional  and  void;  that  the  people  owed 
no  allegiance  to  them,  and  that  they  asserted  their  inherent  right 
to  overthrow  the  territorial  government  without  the  consent  and 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  congress.  Gen.  J.  H.  Lane  bad 
been  chosen  oue  of  the  senators,  and  naturally  desiring  to  take  his 
seat  as  such,  perceived  that  this  document  would  probably  not 
tend  to  further  his  chances  to  that  end.  A  forged  copy,  coticbed 
in  more  obedient  phraseology,  was  therefore  presented  to  congress. 
The  trick  was  disclosed,  however,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  as  chauiuaQ 
of  the  committee  on  territories,  denounced  it  in  unmeasured  terms, 
as  was  his  right  and  duty,  as  a  fraud  and  forgery,  and  it  was  re- 
jected. The  quidnuncs  and  Washington  letter  writers  hostile  \o 
Mr.  Douglas,  immediately  snuffed  a  battle  from  afar.  Eumors  be- 
came rife  of  an  expected  hostile  meeting  according  to  the  code  of 
houor,  between  the  fierce  border  general  and  the  great  champioii 
of  popular  sovereignty.  A  determination  seemed  to  be  evinced 
to  intensify  the  aii'air  in  every  way  possible.  The  time  and  min- 
utest details  of  the  expected  hostile  event  were  carefuUj  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Douglas,  however,  was  not  deceived.  He  divined 
the  purpose  to  be  to  give  the  matter  notoriety,  provoke  the  send- 
ing of  a  hostile  message,  get  arrested,  and  come  out  of  the  affair 
with  a  name  for  bravery.  When  the  message  of  Gen.  Lane,  there- 
fore, under  date  of  April,  1856,  finally  came^  asking  '^for  such 
an  explanation  of  your  language  as  will  remove  all  impntatioa 
upon  the  integrity  of  my  action  or  motives  in  connection  with 
that  memorial,"  Douglas  answered,  reiterating  in  scathing 
phrase,  all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  concluded — ^^  My  reply  is 
that  there  are  no  facts  vdthin  my  knowledge  which  can  remove 
all  imputation  upon  the  integrity  of  your  action  or  motives  in 
connection  with  that  memorial."*  After  that  there  were  no  fur- 
ther rumors  of  a  duel,  but  Gen.  Lane,  sixty  days  later,  published 
an  abusive  card  in  the  Washington  papers,  which  iigured  the 
author  more  than  Senator  Douglas. 

*  See  HI,  State  Beirister,  May  8, 1866. 
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After  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  the  question  of  slavery, 
ever  an  angry  one,  did  not  again  attain  national  prominence  for 
something  like  30  years.  The  cause  of  its  revival  grew  out  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico. 
The  object  for  which  the  former  was  sought  and  secured — involv- 
ing a  war  with  Mexico ;  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  most  active 
friends  of  the  movement,  the  annexation  of  Texas  being  a  para- 
mount issue  of  the  national  campaign  of  1844^  the  influences 
which  prevailed  in  securing  the  administration  to  the  south  ;  and 
the  overt  aim  and  official  declarations  of  its  supporters, 'although 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  tbis  work  to  either  trace  or  analyze,  all 
IK>iiit  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Slavery  was  distasteful  generally  to  the  north,  but  particularly 
80  to  a  large  portion  of  the  whig  party  at  this  time.  It  was  more 
generally  obnoxious  in  an  early  day  of  the  government  than  at  a 
&ter  period,  but  it  did  not  become  a  question  of  party  fealty  until 
et^orts  were  made  to  extend  its  area ;  and  bad  slavery  not  become 
aggressive  for  territorial  expansion,  it  would  have  taken  a  long 
time  probably  for  the  anti-slavery  party  to  have  risen  above  the 
contempt  with  which  it  was  generally  regarded  in  its  early  days. 

In  August,  1846,  pending  the  deliberations  of  congress  to  ap- 
propriate $2,000,000  for  the  executive  to  prosecute  negotiations 
with  Mexico,  lookiug  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  Mr.  Wilmot^ 
of  Penn.,  moved  the  celebrated  proviso  (almost  in  the  words  of 
the  6th  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787) :  "Slavery,  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punisbment  for  crime,  shall  be  forever  pro- 
hibited in  any  territory  wbich  may  be  acquired  from  Mexico.'' 
When  this  amendment  came  up  for  action  in  the  house  it  pre- 
vailed by  a  majority  of  6,  the  only  names  from  non-slave-holding 
States  recorded  against  it  being  from  Illinois,  viz :  Messrs.  Doug- 
las, Ficklin,  Hoge  and  McClemaud — a  fair  counterpart  to  the 
action  of  the  Illinois  senators  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  Mr.  Douglas,  subsequently,  in  the 
senate,  moved  a  substitute  for  the  "  proviso,''  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  acquired  territory  north  of  36d.  30m.,  which  was  lost. 
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To  show  that  the  sentiment  of  the  north  was  averse  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  that  the  northern  democracy  was  not  yet 
wholly  in  the  grasp  of  the  slave  propagandists,  the  legislature 
^largely  democratic),  at  its  regular  winter  session  of  1849,  passed 
joint  resolutions  instructing  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  to  use  all  honorable  means  in  their  power  to  procure  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  for  the  government  of  the  territories  of  the 
U.  S.,  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  as  should  con- 
tain the  express  declaration  that  ^^there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  said  territories  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed." The  "Wilmot  proviso"  had  had  much  odium  cast  upon  it 
by  this  time,  and  this  modification  of  it  by  omitting  the  word  "for- 
ever" would  apply  to  territorial  conditions  only,  leaving  States  to 
be  formed  out  of  it  free  to  establish  or  exclude  slavery — a  vastly 
different  thing !  The  discovery  of  this  nice  distinction,  practically 
without  a  difference,  it  was  thought  by  no  means  recognized  the 
odious  "  proviso,"  fast  becoming  a  party  test.  A  {)ortion  of  the 
Illinois  democracy  at  the  time  held  that  congress  had  no  constita- 
tional  right  to  either  establish,  prohibit,  or  in  anywise  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  territories. 

The  proceedings  in  both  houses  incident  to  the  passage  of  these 
resolutions  of  instruction  were  exciting  and  protract^,  and  the 
debates,  in  which  all  the  leading  members  shared,  exceedingly 
able  ana  not  without  acrimony.  They  were  adopted  in  the  house 
by  38  to  34,  all  the  whigs  ^24)  and  14  democrats  voting  for  them, 
while  the  34  noes  were  all  aemocrats ;  in  the  senate  the  vote  stood 
14  to  11,  all  the  whigs  (7)  and  7  democrats  voting  aye,  the  11  noes 
being  all  democrats. 

There  was  some  question  at  the  time  as  to  whether  our  delegates 
in  congress  would  obey  these  instructions.  Pending  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  a  ma«s  meeting  in  Chicago  called  upon 
Senator  Douglas  to  obey  the  resolutions  in  their  spirit  as  well  as 
technical  letter,  or  resign.  Douglas  had  ever  opposed  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso.  Now,  having  written  the  compromise  bills  and  re- 
ported them  from  the  committee  on  territories  without  the  pro- 
viso, an  amendment  was  offered  in  the  precise'  language  of  tfte 
Illinois  instructions.  He  believed  in  the  right  of  instruction,  but 
rather  than  resign  his  seat  and  knowing  that  it  would  not  prevail 
even  with  the  vote  of  Illinois,  he  denounced  it  in  severe  terms, 
and  then  in  obedience  to  instructions,  voted  for  it. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1851,  the  so-called  Illinois 
Wilmot  proviso  resolutions  were  rescinded.  It  was  further  re- 
solved to  sustain  the  executive  of  theU.  S.  in  his  determination 
to  enforce  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  as  the  adjustment  measures 
passed  by  congress,  comprising  the  admission  of  California,  the 
establishment  of  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico upon  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  the  settlement  of  the 
Texan  boundary,  amendment  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793, 
and  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  were 
eminently  calculated  to  remove  all  controversy  and  restore  peace, 
quietude  and  confidence  between  the  two  sections  of  the  countrj*, 
they  met  their  hearty  concurrence.  Our  delegation  in  congress 
was  further  instructed  to  resist  all  attempts  to  disturb  or  unsettle 
them.    The  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
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4ft  to  11,  and  in  tiie  seuate  by  22  to  2.  The  democratic  pi'ess  con- 
gratal»ted  ihe  i)eople  upon  the  removal  of  this  stigma  from  the 
State,  which  indicates  the  advance  the  question  of  slavery  was 
making  as  a  party  issue.  In  resciiidiug  the  resolutions,  both  dem- 
ocrats and  whigs  largely  participated,  while  but  two  years  prior 
every  whig  in  both  houses  had  voted  to  adopt  them.  In  the  mean- 
time the  agitations  incident  to  the  great  a(\justment  measures  of 
1850,  which  shook  the  Uuioii  to  its  centre,  had  taken  place  and 
been  fraternally  settled,  and  this  action  of  the  legislature  was 
an  earnest  of  its  acceptance  in  good  faith,  and  a  hearty  acquies- 
ence  in  the  national  compromise  of  that  period  by  both  whigsand 
democrats. 

Under  this  fraternal  feeling  the  national  election  of  1852  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  democratic  party  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. This  was  hardly  expected.  They  had  cast  their  represen- 
tative men  overboard  and  selected  Mr.  Pierce,  at  the  instance  of 
the  South  (Virginia  bringing  him  forward  in  convention)  on  ac- 
count of  availability,  while  the  whigs  had  for  their  candidate  a 
soldier  chieftain  of  renown,  who  had  carried  our  flag  to  victory 
fix)m  Canada  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Scott. 
While  many  whigs  had  labored  with  patriotic  zeal  in  the  adoption 
of  the  adjustment  measures  of  1850,  there  was  still  a  very  large 
anti-slavery  element  in  that  party  throughout?  the  Korth,  which 
gave  but  a  sullen  acquiescence  to  the  compromise ;  many  of  the 
leaders  spit  upon  the  Baltimore  platform.  Besides,  in  the  election 
of  Taylor  in  1848,  the  whigs  had  swerved  from  principle  for  per- 
sonal considerations,  and  while  crowned  with  success,  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  With  the  overwhelming  defeat  in 
1852,  and  the  northern  disafi'ection  in  its  ranks,  symptoms  of  dis- 
solution in  that  grand  old  party  were  now  everywhere  manifest. 
It  was  pronounced  in  articulo  mortis  by  its  leaders,  and  its  aban- 
donment daily  advocated. 

In  Illinois  the  democracy  were  in  such  ascendency  in  1852  that 
when  the  whig  State  convention  assembled  to  put  forth  a  ticket, 
it  was  candidly  stated  by  the  chairman  in  his  opening  speech,  that 
they  had  no  hope  of  success,  but  it  was  highly  important  to  make 
a  decent  show,  and  thus  encourage  and  uphold  their  friends 
abroad. 

After  the  accession  of  President  Pierce  democracy  was  not 
without  its  mutterings  of  discontent.  In  the  election  the  Van 
Buren  breach  of  1848  was  bridged  over,  it  seems  largely  by  the 
"  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder^  in  prospect,  but  disappointment 
in  the  division  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  now  caused  a  wide  and 
deeper  hostility  than  ever,  in  many  portions  of  the  country.  The 
troubles  of  a  country  emanate  from  uneasy  and  ambitious  politi- 
cians, its  safety  reposes  in  the  tranquil  masses.* 

During  a  period  of  dead  calm  in  general  politics,  the  op])osition 
for  the  October  contest  in  Ohio  in  1853,  sought  to  fuse  all  the  va- 
rious party  factions  and  unite  tliem  against  the  party  in  power, 
and  the  Eepublican  party  was  in  a  manner  forshadowed  by  their 
platform  of  principles:  opposition  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  and 
the  further  extension  of  slavery ;  fi-eedom  of  the  public  lands ; 
equal  taxation  and  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  This  was 
known  as  the  Giddings  ukase.    The  movement  met  with  defeat* 

*  Benton. 
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The  various  party  elements  released  by  the  dissolaticm  of  the 
whig  party,  together  with  other  disaffected  elements,  were  at  this 
period  drifting  hither  and  thither,  ready  and  eager  to  catch  or 
cling  to  this  rock  or  that  vine,  to  crystalize  about  any  strong  ob- 
ject which  offered  them  a  hopeful  opposition  to  the  i>arty  in  power, 
but  they  were  as  yet  unwilling  to  embrace  unadulterated  aboli- 
tionism. A  large  portion  of  the  whigs  were  still  conservative  and 
disinclined  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  a  new  party.  Blind  to  the 
plain  purposes  of  the  South,  they  reasoned  justly  that  to  base  a 
party  on  geographical  boundaries  in  one  section  of  the  coiintir, 
rather  than  upon  the  broad  eonstitution  for  the  whole,  was  tojas- 
tify  the  same  in  the  opposite  section,  in  utter  disregard  not  only 
of  the  solemn  injunction  of  Washington's  farewell  address,  bat 
revolutionary  in  spirit  and  result,  if  not  intent-,  and  utterly  sub- 
versive of  all  fraternity  of  action  in  the  nation  at  large.  Kepos- 
ing  confidence  in  a  coutiQuauce  of  the  tranquility  afforded  by  the 
compromise  of  1850,  they  saw  no  exigency  which  justified  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peace  and  harmony  25,000,000  of  people  for  tiie 
imaginary  benefits  to  result  to  3,500,000  Africans  in  our  coun- 
try.* 

Some  great  question  to  convulse  the  tranquility  of  the  country 
and  awaken  the  sluml>ering  sentiments  of  the  masses  to  a  new 
conflict  of  political  opinion  was  therefore  required ;  and  to  ayg- 
talize  their  first  horror  and  astonishment  into  a  new  party  was 
the  duty  of  the  hour.    Expectants  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  At 
the  session  of  congress  of  1853-4,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, by  the  organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  intoteni- 
torial  governments,  presented  an  ample  field  for  the  arts  and  skill 
of  party  disciplinarians,  and  the  opportunity  was  well  improved* 
The  Missouri  compromise,  since  1820,  had  inhibited  slavery  from 
that  vast  and  temperate  region  which  faced  the  turbulent  rirer 
of  that  name  for  500  miles  on  the  west^  and  extending  south- 
ward to  the  line  of  36  d.  30  m.    All  this  extensive  and  supposed 
fertile  territory  was  thus  opened  to  the  introduction  of  the  blight 
and  curse  of  slavery,  otherwise  so  well  adapted  for  millions  of 
free  and  happy  homes.    The  fact  was  regarded  as  an  unparalleled 
outrage,  and  the  excitement  throughout  the  north  was  extraordi- 
nary ;  nor  was  the  i)ublic  mind  at  all  appeased  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  tendered  the  south  by  northern  men. 

Mr.  Douglas,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories,  was 
the  author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  yet  the  superogatory 
amendment  (according  to  his  view),  which,  in  express  terms,  re- 
pealed the  restriction  as  to  slavery,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of 
Kentucky,  a  whig.  Mr.  Douglas  promptly  accepted  it,  feeling 
that  he  could  not  consistently  do  otherwise,  for  his  original  bill, 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  non-intervention,  re- 
cognized in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  of  which  he  was 
the  real  author,  rendered  the  inhibition  in  effect  nugatory.  While 
such  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Missouri  restriction  was  not 
expressly  repealed  j  nor  was  it  ever  intimated  during  the  pro- 
tracted discussions  m  congress,  in  1850,  that  such  wo^d  be  the 
effect. 

*  Besolutions  of  Whig  Convention.  " 
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The  measure  was  of  such  absorbing  interest  that  long  before  it 
1)ecame  a  law  the  people  in  pablic  meetings  gave  expression  to 
tbair  indignatiou  in  many  parts  of  the  country.    Early  in  Febm- 
ttry,  1854,  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  bill  would  become  a  law, 
a  large  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  to  place  the  ban,  as  was  said, 
Qpon  the  movements  of  Senator  Douglas.    It  was  composed  of 
citizens  of  all  parties,  but  more  largely  participated  in  by  former 
piominent  supporters  of  the  senator  than  others.    Speeches  con- 
damnatory  of  his  course  were  made  by  B.  S.  Blaokwell,  S.  S.  Hays, 
£.  C.  Larked,  T.  L.  Dickey,  Mr.  Mannierre,  Mark  Skinner,  and 
others.    Of  uie  resolutions  adopted  we  subjoin  the  following: 
^*That  the  passage  of  the  [Nebraska]  bill  for  the  repeal  or  moles- 
tation of  the  Missouri  compromise,  will  destroy  the  harmony  which 
low  exists  between  the  north  and  the  south,  create  sectional  dis- 
;iirbances  and  perpetual  agitation  of  questions  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  regarded  as  settled  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
nation.''    The  immediate  action  of  the  legislature,  then  in  extra- 
>rdinary  session,  was  invited  to  the  subject,  and  instructions  de- 
manded for  our  congressional  delegation  to  vote  against  the  bill.* 
The  question  si)eedily  got  into  the  legislature,  which  was  largely 
democratic,  and  hardly  required  the  Chicago  invitation.    Two  86ts 
of  resolutions    were  introduced,  one  known  as  the  Gillespie, 
strongly  condemning  the  purposed  action  of  congress,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Omelveny,  approving  the  Nebraska  bill  as  but  an- 
other application  of  the  principles  of  adjustment  of  1850.    After 
a  protracted  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Logan,  Snyder  and  Sin- 
gleton (whig)  took  a  leading  part  in  advocacy,  the  Omelveny  res- 
cation  passed  in  the  House  by  30  to  22 — 3  whigs  and  27  demo- 
crats for,  and  11  democrats  and  11  whigs  voting  against. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  the  champion  of  the  measure  in  congress. 
Cbis  drew  upon  him  much  of  the  public  resentment.  The  excite- 
nent  invaded  the  portals  of  the  church.  Twenty-six  ministers 
>f  the  gospel  at  Chicago  addressed  him  a  letter  on  the  iniquity  of 
repealing  the  Missouri  compromise,  to  which  he  replied  in  admi- 
rable temper,  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  for  elec- 
tioneering, or  converting  the  pulpit  into  a  place  for  stump  speeches ; 
**the  purity  of  the  christian  church  and  our  holy  religion,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  free  institutions  require  that  church  and  state 
be  separate,  that  the  preacher  on  the  Sabbath  day  shall  find  his 
text  in  the  Bible ;  shall  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ; 
shall  preach  from  the  holy  scriptures,  and  not  attempt  to  control 
the  political  organizations  and  political  parties  of  the  day." 

After  the  passage  of  the  measure,  the  indignation  vented  by  an 
enraged  people  did  not  abate,  and  the  brunt  of  it  continued  to 
fall  upon  its  gifted  champion.  Illinois'  great  senator  was  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  to  his  section  and  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty, from  New  England  to  California;  the  press  of  the  north 
teemed  with  abuse  and  censure;  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  along  bis 
route  home,  and  in  the  chief  city  of  his  own  State  denied  the 
right  of  free  speech  in  ^indication  of  himself  by  a  tumultuous 
mob. 

Dovgldg  Denied  Free  Speech  in  Chicago. — Four  years  before, 
when  the  city  council  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  compro- 

*See  Home  Jour.  Feb.  SB,  1854t 
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mise  measures  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Crod  and  the  cxm* 
stitution,  eujoiuiug  the  city  police  to  disregard  the  fagitive  slivs 
law,  and  all  good  citizeDs  to  disobey  it,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  a  speech 
of  great  force  and  couvincing  eloquence,  attack^  this  action  witk 
such  eft'ect  as  to  revolutionize  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  ud 
the  next  day  the  council  reconsidered  the  resolutions  by  12  to  L 
His  power  in  vindication  of  himself  was  now  justly  dreaded.  It 
was  sought  to  squelch  him.  Before  his  arrival  the  opi)osition  pieu 
cried  out :  "We  have  pretty  good  reason  for  believing  that  Sena- 
tor Douglas  will  arrive  in  the  city  to-day  or  to-morrow.  H  80^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  renegade  is  endeavoring  to  sneak  home 
quietly,  and  avoid  the  odious  public  demonstration  which,  hemiut 
know,  awaits  him.  The  people  are  ready  for  him."*  And  after 
his  arrival  we  find  the  following  language : 

''Had  Douglas  dared  to  come  to  Chicago  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  infamy,  when  the  sting  of  the  wound  was  yet  rankling  frah 
in  the  hearts  of  his  insulted  eonstrtuency,  and  when  their  blood  was  Te( 
boiling  at  the  treachery  of  their  servant,  to  whom  they  had  entrusted^ 
much,  he  would  have  been  met  with  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  sooro, 
and  retribution,  which  might  have  swept  him  firom  the  earth,  and  re* 
lieved  the  world  of  the  disgrace  and  suffering  which  he  may  yet  entail 
upon  it.        *       *       Stephen  <A.  Douglas  has  no  claims  upon  the  ccMl^ 
tesy  or  kindness  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  but  he  has  the  deepest  reasoDi 
to  fear  their  detestation,  their  abhorence,  their  rebukes,  and  their  ven- 
geance.   He  has  betrayed  us ;  he  has  disregraded  us ;  he  has  insulted 
us  ;  he  has  disgraced  us  ;  he  has  injured  us*  in  our  r^utation,  ourftir 
fame,  our  honor,  and  our  pecuniary  Interest.       *        Me  is  now  in  oar 
midst.    If  he  is  content  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  into  which  he  iias 
sunk,  we  shall  not  pull  him  forth.       *       *       But  if,  in  his  nuulDesB 
and  his  folly,  he  attempts  to  get  up  what  he  calls  a  'vindication'  of  bJi 
crimes       *       it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  he  arouses  a  lion  which  he  can- 
not tame.    Let  him  add  no  more  insults  to  those  which  he  has  alraulj 
heaped  upon  us.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  people  will  not  en- 
dure.** 

We  give  these  extracts  to  show  the  hight    to  which  political  feel- 
ing was  aroused. 

Douglas,  however,  nothing  daunted,  caused  an  announcement 
to  be  made  that  he  would  address  the  people  in  vindication  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  on  Saturday  evening,  September  thelstln 
the  meantime  rumors  were  rife  on  the  streets  regarding  the  efforts 
making  to  prevent  his  speaking,  and  others,  that  he  should  have  a 
hearing  at  any  cost ;  that  thousands  of  6-shooters  would  be  on  the 
ground  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  speech.    His  friends  openly  in-  * 
dulged  in  the  taunting  remarks  that  his  opponents  would  be  si- 
lenced and  "made  to  crouch  at  his  feet  like  whipped  curs,'*  and  the 
like.    On  the  afternoon  preceding  the  speaking,  one  of  the  oppo- 
sition new8i)apers  issued  an  inflammatory  hand-hill,  asserting  that 
an  "Irish  body  guard''  had  been  organized  to  prevent  Americans 
participating  in  the  meeting.    Knownothingism  was  beginning  to 
make  a  show  in  the  land.   A  threatening  letter  was  sent  to  Dong- 
las  from  the  secretary  of  an  organization  formed  since  his  arrival, 
which  required  him  to  leave  the  city  or  remain  silent^  **if  he  dis- 
regarded the  notice  the  organization  was  pledged,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  life,  to  prevent  his  being  heard."    Shortly  after  noon  the  flags 
of  all  the  shipping  were  displayed  at  half-mast ;  and  at  a  quarter 
past  6  p.  m.  the  city  bells  began  to  toll,  and  continued  to  fill  the 
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air  with  their  mournful  tones  for  over  an  hour.    The  subject  was 
sought  to  be  impressed  with  an  air  of  mourning. 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting  in  the  evening  the  vast  space 
in  front  of  the  Korth  Market  Hall  was  thronged  with  men.  Crowds 
of  visitors  from  a  distance,  some  as  far  as  Detroit  and  St.  Louis, 
had  arrived  by  every  train,  desirous  to  hear  him. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  senator  on  the  open  balcony,  when, 
after  a  suitable  allusion  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  he  at- 
tempted to  launch  out  into  the  subject  of  his  address,  he  was  at 
once  greeted  with  hisses  and  groans  followed  by  a  wild  tumult  of 
shouting  and  outrageous  noise.  He  folded  his  arms  across  his 
breast,  and  with  a  silent  determination  calmly  surveyed  the  angry, 
seething  multitude  around  and  beneath  him.  Anon,  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  din,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  resume  his 
speech,  only  to  have  his  voice  drowned  by  a  redoubled  uproar, 
and  there,  fearlessly  above  that  surging  and  maddened  mass  of 
men,  stood  the  "  Little  Giant"  for  four  hours,  essaying  time  and 
again  to  speak  only  to  be  overpowered  by  the  hooting  and  demo- 
niac yells  of  the  infuriate  multitude  of  ten  thousand.  The  most 
opprobrious  epithets  were  hurled  at  him,  and  the  most  insulting 
words  were  shouted  and  bandied  back  and  forth  by  the  crowd.  Ip 
vain  did  well  known  gentlemen  circulate  among  the  throng  and 
counsel  order — but  there  was  no  order.  It  was  an  intolerable  out- 
rage offered  to  a  distinguished  citizen  and  a  man  of  towering  in- 
tellect. Ko  violence  or  collision  occurred,  however,  as  had  been 
feared.  It  was  said  that  Douglas'  manner  tended  to  add  to  the 
flame  of  passion  already  high.  Inspired  by  a  conscious  feeling  of 
excelling  power,  he  appeared  rather  as  a  master  than  a  servant 
of  the  people.  This  peculiarity  has  frequently  been  observed  of 
him— doubtless  it  was  hightened  at  this  time.  An  opposition  pa- 
per, describing  the  scene,  says  of  him :  "Dictator  flashed  from  out 
his  eye,  curled  upon  his  lip,  and  mingled  its  cold  irony  in  every 
tone  of  his  voice  and  every  gesture  of  his  body.  At  this,  as  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  Many 
of  the  opposition  felt  deeply  mortified  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  not 
been  permitted  to  speak. 

Prominent  among  the  early  mass  meetings  in  Illinois,  irrespec- 
tive of  party,  but  in  which  leading  democrats  acted  a  controlling 
part  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  all  previous  party  predelictions, 
and  pledging  themselves  to  unite  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
party  to  make  common  cause  against  the  extension  of  slavery, 
either  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  or  the  annex- 
ation of  more  territory  for  the  use  of  slavery  (the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  then  being  in  the  public  eye),  was  held  at  Freeport  in  the 
spring  of  1854.  Many  other  raeetiugs  of  a  similar  character,  all 
showing  how  earnestly  th^  people  took  this  matter  to  heart,  were 
held  during  the  summer  of  1854,  mostly  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State.  We  subjoin  a  summary  of  one  held  in  Kane  county 
August  19, 1854 : 

"We,  the  people  of  Kane  county,  in  mass  convention  assembled,  irre- 
spective of  party,  in  view  of  the  long-continued  encroachments  of  the 
Slave  power,  culminating  at  last  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  freedom  in  all 
the  hitherto  unorganized  territories  of  the  Union,  will  co-operate  with  the 
Mends  of  freedom  throughout  the  State  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment back  to  just  principles ;  to  restore  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  the  po- 
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sition  of  free  territories  ;  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law;  to  re8trietllI^ 
ery  to  the  States  in  which  it  exists;  to  prohibit  the  aamisaion  of  anr 
more  slave  States  into  the  Union  ;  to  exclude  slavery  fh>m  all  the  tern* 
tories  over  which  the  general  government  has  exdusivejarisdictlon;!!^ 
sist  the  acquirement  of  any  new  slave  territory,  and  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
human and  barbarous  black  laws  of  this  State." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  people  to  a  large  extent 

The  Tazewell  Mirror  (whig)  proposed. a  '^State  convention  of 
all  parties  and  divisions  of  parties  opposed  to  tlie  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  to  be  held  at  some  convenient  place  in  th 
State  early  enough  in  point  of  time  to  make  arrangements  fwte 
fall  elections  of  1854."  But  this  proi>osition  did  not  meet  witk 
general  favor.  While  the  old  whigs  in  Illinois  stood  almost  as  a 
unit  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  thej 
were  yet  unwilling  at  that  time  to  lose  their  identity  to  accomplish 
one  single  object  which  it  was  supposed  would  prove  transitOTj, 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  when  the  Nebraska  matter  was  ^ 
posed  of  the  disaffected  democrats  would  do  as  they  had  dooe  in 
the  election  of  Pierce  in  1852,  after  supporting  Van  Buren  in  184& 
The  whigs  argued  that  as  their  antagonism  to  t^e  Nebraska  swifi- 
dle  was  well  known,  all  that  the  disaffected  democrats  and  fnt- 
soilers  had  to  do  was  to  join  them,  and  unitedly  place  the  seal  of 
condemnation  upon  it. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  State,  however,  in  every  congiessiontl 
district,  and  also  that  of  Madison  in  the  south,  anti-Nebraska  or 
fusion  candidates  were  brought  out,  anti-Nebraska  platf<»mB 
adopted  (a  notable  one  at  Bloomington),  and  the  whigs  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fully  merged  with  all  the  opposition  elements. 
But  in  the  central  or  capital  district  it  was  otherwise;  there, while 
the  whigs  had  a  large  m^ority,  and  Mr.  Yates,  their  idol,  had 
taken  extreme  ground  upon  the  question  in  congress,  they  jet 
dared  not  adopt  an  anti-Nebraska  platform  for  fear  an  aboUtion 
plank  would  drive  off  the  national  whigs ;.  and  if  the  whigs  should 
adopt  a  national  platform  the  free-soilers  and  abolitionists  would 
be  driven  off.    The  whigs  there  inclined  more  to  know-nothingism. 

On  Tuesday,  October  3d,  1854,  however,  a  small  anti-Ne- 
braska or  fusion  State  convention,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Bepublican,  met  at  Springfield.  It  was  attended  by  some  26  dele- 
gates, and  chiefly  managed  by  leading  and  ever  ardent  abolition- 
ists— ^Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Bureau,  Ichabod  Codding  (the  Tom  Corwin 
of  Illinois),  of  Cook,  Erastus  Wright,  of  Sangamon.  Ac  Theciw- 
vention  was  held  at  arms  length  by  the  great  boay  of  anti-Ne- 
braska democrats  and  whigs,  both  on  account  of  insignificance  in 
point  of  numbers  and  the  political  status  of  its  fuglemen.  It 
has  never  been  generally  ackuowled  as  the  first  State  republican 
convention.  There  was,  besides,  but  one  State  offtcer  to  elect,  1h6 
treasurer.  It  concluded  its  labors  on  the  5th  by  nominating  J* 
E.  M'Clun  of  McLean,  for  that  ofSLce.  The  Hon.  John  Moore,  the 
old  incumbent,  was  the  democratic  candidate.  McClnn's  Dame 
was  in  a  few  days  after  withdrawn,  and  that  of  James  Miller,  ft 
whig  of  the  same  county,  substituted.  A  platform  of  principles 
was  adopted,  as  follows: 

WhtrtoB^  The  present  congresB  by  a  majority  of  the  membert  elected  to  the  lioaM| 
has  deliberately  and  wantonly  re-opened  the  controversy  respeotln^r  the  eztensioB  oi 
slavery  under  our  national  Jurisdiction,  which  a  majority  of  the  people  had  imder* 
stood  to  be  closed  forever  by  the  suooeiBiveoompromliea  of  ]£WftiftdUoO;aad 
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This  congress,  aided  and  impelled  by  the  federal  executive,  has  by  the  act 
^wrreotlT  known  as  the  Nebraska  bill,  deslRnedly  subverted  so  much  of  the  compact 
•ommonly  termed  ttie  Missouri  Compromise*  as  excluded  siaverv  from  that  vast  re- 
aiOQ  of  our  continent  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
mm  the  parallel  of  96  d.  30  m.  to  the  northern  boundary  of  our  Uniou,  the  State  of 
IDnourl  alone  ex<^pted;  therefore, 

BekAved,  That  the  state  of  Illinois  affirms  and  maintains  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  general  government  to  prohibit  and  preclude  the  extension,  establishment  or  per- 
petuation of  human  slavery  in  any  and  every  territory  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  any  terri- 
tory, possession  and  country  over  which  this  country  now  has  or  may  hereafter  acquire 
ezelusive  Jurisdiction. 

Aeaolced,  That  the  doctrine  affirmed  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  gilded  over  by  its  ad- 
vocates with  Che  specious  phrases  of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty,  is 
MalJjr  and  clearly  a  complete  surrender  of  all  the  ground  hitherto  asserted  and  main- 
titned  by  the  federal  government,  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  slavery,  is  a  plain 
aoafesaion  of  the  right  of  the  slave-holder  to  transfer  his  human  chattels  to  any  part 
Of  tbe  public  domain,  and  there  hold  them  as  slaves  as  long  aa  inclination  or  interest 
Buur  dictate  ;  that  this  is  an  attempt  totally  to  reverse  the  doctrine  hitherto  uniformly 
liekl  by  statesmen  and  Jurists,  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  and  State  law,  and 
to  make  it  a  national  institution. 

Kemlved,  That  as  freedom  is  national  and  slavery  sectional  and  local,  the  absence  of 
•II  law  upon  the  sutiject  of  slavery  presumes  the  existence  of  a  state  of  freedom  alone, 
whlk)  slavery  existed  only  by  virtue  of  positive  law. 

jBesotced,  That  slavery  can  exist  in  a  territory  only  by  usurpation  and  in  violation  of 
law,  and  we  believe  that  congress  has  the  right  and  should  prohibit  its  extension  into 
nudi  territory,  so  long  as  it  remains  under  the  guardianship  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

Bttotoedf  That  we  willingly  concede  to  neighboring  States  all  the  legal  rights  on  our 
•oil  included  in  the  sacredoompact  of  the  constitution,  but  we  regard  the  trial  bv  Jury 
lod  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  safeguards  of  personal  liberty  so  necessary  tnat  no 
interests  of  any  citizen  of  our  own  State  ever  are  or  can  be  permitted  to  suspend  them ; 
and  therefore  no  citizen  of  other  States  can  fairly  ask  us  to  consent  to  their  abroga- 
tion. 

Ratolved,  That  we  recognize  no  antagonism  of  national  interests  between  us  and  the 
eltlaene  of  southern  States,  nor  do  we  entertain  any  feelings  of  hostility  toward  them, 
tout  we  recognize  them  as  kindred  and  brethren  of  the  same  national  family,  having  a 
omnmon  origin,  and  we  hope  a  common  and  glorious  destiny. 

Aesotoed,  That  in  that  fraternal  spirit  we  call  upon  them  to  aid  us  in  restoring  the 
action  of  government  to  its  primitive  usage,  under  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed 
prosperity  and  peace,  as  the  only  guarantee  of  future  harmony,  and  a  certain,  if  not 
tbe  only,  means  of  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 

HtgnlveA,  That  the  river  and  harbor  improvements,  when  necessary  to  the  safety  and 
eonvenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  are  ob- 
jects of  national  concern,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  congress,  in  the  exorcise  of  its  constitu- 
tional power,  to  provide  for  the  same. 

Beaolvedj  That  we  heartily  approve  the  course  of  the  freemen  of  Connecticut.  Ver- 
mont, Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Maine,  postponing  or 
disregarding  their  minor  diflTerences  of  opinion  or  preference*,  and  acting  together 
cordially  and  trustingly  in  the  same  cause  of  freedom,  of  free  labor  and  free  soil,  and 
we  oommend  their  spirit  to  the  freemen  of  this  and  other  States,  exhorting  each  to  re- 
Bounce  bis  party  whenever  and  wherever  that  party  proves  unfaithful  to  human  free- 
dom 

Tbe  following  State  central  committee  was  designated :  Judge 
Da\id  J.  Baker  of  Madison,  Maj.  U.  D.  Coy  of  Knox,  N.  C. 
Geer  of  Lake,  A.  G.  Throop,  of  Cook,  Edwin  S.  Leland  of  La- 
Salle,  M.  L.  Duiilap  of  Cook,  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  of  Sangamon, 
H,  M.  Sheets  of  Stevenson,  Z.  Eastman,  of  Cook,  J.  F.  Farns- 
wortli  of  Cook,  J.  B.  Fairbanks  of  Morgan,  lebabod  Codding  of 
Cbicago.* 

We  cannot  forbear  to  relate  an  episode  wbich  occurred  during 
the  sitting  of  tbe  convention,  wbicb,  by  its  brilliancy,  doubtless 
aided  to  cast  tbat  body  in  the  shade.  On  the  4th  day  of  Octo- 
ber a  mass  meeting,  by  previous  appointment,  was  held  at  Spring- 
field, at  which  Mr.  Douglas,  Gen.  Singleton  and  Major  Harris 
(running  for  congress  against  Yates,)  were  to  speak.  A  large  as- 
semblage of  people  had  gathered  from  far  and  near,  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  first  State  fair  at  Spring- 
field, which  had  drawn  a  large  attendance  from  all  over  the  State, 
and  was  a  great  success.  It  had  been  rumored  that  Judges  Breeso 
and  Trumbull,  anti-Nebraska  democrats,  both  looking  to  Shields' 
plaee  in  the  United  States  senate,  would  be  present  to  answer 
Douglas.  Mr.  Lincoln,  too,  looking  forwai"d  to  that  exalted  posi- 
tion, had  carefully  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  the  two  former 

*  See  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  7, 1854. 
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failiug  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  be  divided  the  time  and 
discussed  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  day  with  Mr.Doaglu. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  that  these  great  rival  champions,  who 
have  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  and  whose 
just  fame  has  sunk  deep  into  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  nation, 
measured  their  strength  in  debate ;  and  the  intellectual  efibrts  of 
both,  carrying  the  assembled  multitude  alternately  by  storm,  are 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  of  terms  by  their  respective  friends. 
The  meeting,  on  account  of  the  weather  was  held  in  the  hall  <rf 
representatives. 

Mr.    Lincoln  spoke  first,  occupying  two    boors.    He  (whig) 
claimed  to  be  national  in  his  views;  was  opposed  to  disturbing 
slavery  where  it  existed  in  the  States ;  would  sustain  an  efficient 
slave  law,  beeause  of  the  clear  grant  of  power  in  the  constitution 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives  from  labor ;  believed  that  congress 
had  the  power,  and  should  exercise  it,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories,  citing  the  ordinance  of  1787.    He  also  took  the  broad 
ground  derived  from  the  declaration  of  index)endence,  that  the 
white  man  had  no  right  to  impose  laws  upon  the  blacks  for  their 
government  without  their  consent ;  and  concluded  with  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  Douglas  personally,  taking  as  his  text  the  celebrated 
apostrophe  of  that  gentleman   in  1849,  that  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise was  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  which 
no  ruthless  hand  would  dare  to  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb.  He 
spoke  with  singular  power,  and  being  deeply  moved  himself,  car- 
ried his  audience  with  him  step  by  step  in  wrapt  attention  to  his 
eloquence,   until  his  argument  broke  like  a  sun  over  their  under- 
standing.   ♦Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  answer,  showed  that  the  principle  of  legislation 
in  the  adjustment  measures  of  1850,  supported  by  patriot  whigs 
and  democrats  alike  as  a  finality,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
erabodied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  that  the  insertion  of 
the  words  declaring  the  Missouri  line  inoperative  and  void  by  a 
southern  whig,  was  mere  suri)lussage,  and  did  not  change  the 
legal  effect  at  all ;  that  aside  from  those  words  the  act  was  the 
same  in  its  grant  of  legislative  powers  as  that  of  Utah  and  Isev 
Mexico,  which  had  met  the  approbation  of  all  parties  except  ultra 
abolitionists.  The  argument  of  his  adversary,  his  friends  claimed, 
was  met,  point  by  point,  repelling  his  assaults  and  exj)osing  his 
sophistry  in  a  scathing  and  triumphant  manner,  as  only  the  Little 
Giant,  with  his  ready  powers  of  debate,  of  all  men  in  America 
could  have  done,  carrying  conviction  home  to  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  until  their  pent  up  enthusiasm,  knowing  no  bounds,  burst 
forth  in  ringing  applause  from  a  thousand  throats. 

The  closing  hours  of  the  convention  were  also  graced  by  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  Breese  and  Trumbull,  who  had  been  heralded 
to  answer  Douglas,  but  failed  to  arrive  until  the  day  after  the 
great  debate.  The  hour  of  their  speaking  was  deferred  till  4  p. 
m.  for  the  convention  to  close  its  labor,  when  ]Mt.  Breese  made 
the  opening  speech  of  about  an  hour's  duration,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  declaring  he 
would  have  suffered  his  right  arm  to  be  cut  off  rather  than  have 

*8eeIU.  Jour.  Oct.  1  1864. 
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roted  for  that  measure,  had  he  been  in  the  senate."^  In  the  absence 
of  Douglas,  John  Calhoun  ^of  subsequent  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion notoriety,)  took  the  privilege  to  reply,  saying  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  personal  dislike  to  Mr.  Douglas  which  appeared  to 
animate  Judge  Breese,  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  compromise  of  1850  superseded  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, by  establishing  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  to 
which  both  national  whigs  and  democrats  were  committed ;  he 
taunted  the  speakers  with  not  meeting  Douglas  at  his  apointment, 
but  waiting  until  the  enemy  had  departed,  and  then,  Parthian-like, 
discharging  their  poisoned  arrows  after  him.  Calhoun  had  few 
equals  in  point  of  ability,  but  he  lacked  energy  and  was  the  slave 
of  the  cup.  In  the  evening  a  very  large  audience  assembled  in 
respresentatives'  hall  to  hear  the  very  able  argument  of  Judge 
&ambull,  and  doubtless  also  to  hear  the  self-appointed  and  inim- 
itable Calhoun  in  reply.  Trumbull  made  the  ^^  one  question  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  the  text,''  scouting  the  idea 
that  he  was  ever  either  a  whig  or  abolitionisft  McClemand's 
position  was  the  same.  Indeed,  those  who  had  affiliated  with  the 
iemocratic  party  rebelled  ostensibly  only  against  Nebraskaism 
being  made  a  party  test  or  tenet,  because  it  revived  slavery  agita- 
fciou ;  and  they  studiously  masked  all  appearances  of,  and  dis- 
claimed all  sympathy  with,  anti-slaveiy  sentiments  in  the  sense 
of  abolitionism. 

The  weeks'  discussion  at  Springfield,  as  it  was  called,  did  not 
result  in  establishing  a  unity  of  position,  or  cause  a  full  espousal 
of  a  new  party  organization  by  all  the  opposition ;  the  convention 
was  not  openly  subscribed  to,  and  the  whig  press  feared  to  ap- 
prove or  notice  it ;  but  in  all  the  trimming  of  the  period  there 
was  entire  unanimity  in  thorough  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

The  incipient  republican  party  of  Illinois  made  a  vigorous  and 
spirited  campaign.  ^Messrs.  Chase  and  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  lent  it 
their  aid,  and  spoke  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  the 
new  and  untried  party  in  manj'  counties  of  our  State ;  the  result 
was  the  development  of  a  strength  in  the  election  astounding  to 
the  democracy,  gratifying  to  themselves,  and  unexpected  to  all. 
They  emerged  from  their  first  political  conflict,  in  1854,  in  a  man- 
ner triumphant.  The  only  State  officer  to  elect  was  the  treasurer, 
and  the  tried  and  incorruptible  veteran  incumbent,  honest  John 
Moore,  it  is  true,  was  re-elected,  but  what  was  far  more  important 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  five  out  of  the  nine  congressmen  were 
republican,  viz :  Washbunie,  Woodward,  Knox,  Norton  and 
Trumbull.  Yates,  personally  popular,  but  forsaken  by  the  pro- 
slavery  whigs,  was  lost.  The  straight  Nebraska  democracy  were 
in  a  minority  in  the  general  assembly,  lost  the  organization  of 
both  houses  and  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator.  Thus 
closed  the  first  contest  in  Illinois  between  the  incipient  party  of 
freedom,  though  sectional,  and  the  old  democratic  party,  which, 
to  hold  in  its  grasp  a  united  south,  was  leaning  too  much  to 
slavery.  In  Illinois  the  scepter  of  power  had  departed  from  the 
hands  of  the  democraey. 

•Bee  111.  Reff.  Oct.  12,  1854. 

fSee  his  Letter  Oct.  14,  1864,  In  111.  Reerister. 
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THE  KNOW-NOTHING,  OB  AKEBICAN,  PABTY. 

The  curious  student  who  will  take  the  trouble,  may  easily  to«e 
somethiug  of  a  couiiectiou  from  the  old  federal  party  down  tothe 
know-nothingism  of  half  a  century*  later.  The  former  culminated  un- 
der the  elder  Adams  in  disaster  and  disgrace,  by  the  enactmentof 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  and  its  final  overthrow  iu  the  electionof 
Mr.  Jefferson.    From  that  time,  however,  nati\ist  organizations 
existed  more  or  less  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union,  where  their 
contests  were  mostly  personal  and   local,  meeting  with  varying 
success  and  failure.      Later,  in  State  and  national  elections  tbey 
mostly  co-operated  with  the  whig  party,  and  occasionally  sou^t 
to  commit  it  to  their  narrow  doctrines.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
whig  party  this  element  devised  a  new  secret  organization  more 
subtle  in  its  operations,  and  by  its  mysterious  ways  enticing  the 
young  and  unwary  (for  the  human  mind  loves  a  mystery)  with 
principles  prescriptive  of  foreigners  and  intolerant  of  catholics. 

The  dark  ceremonies  of  the  order,  conducted  with  mysterioos 
secresy,  were  peculiarly  impressive.  In  admissions  to  member- 
ship much  solemn  parade  was  made,  sacred  oaths  administered, 
and  horrid  penalties  required  to  be  underwritten  by  candidates 
for  violating  any  behest  of  the  order;  and  to  all  inquiry  the  mem- 
ber was  to  "know  nothing."  They  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to 
deny  that  they  belonged  to  the  order.  In  this  feature  of  tbe  in- 
stitution is  found  the  meaning  of  the  name  '^finow-nothing."  It 
was  significant  of  their  obligations.  The  local  organizations  were 
denominated  loilges,  the  meetings  of  which  were  usually  held  un- 
der cover  of  night,  as  if  their  deeds  w^ere  evil,  by  aid  of  dark 
lanterns,  in  lonely  and  unfrequented  places,  in  the  recesses  of 
forests,  prairie  hollows,  deserted  or  untenanted  buildings,  unfin- 
ished attics,  &c.,  repairing  thither  stealthily,  though  none  pur- 
sued— conduct  most  unbecoming  patriotic  citizens  of  a  free  coun- 
try. Lodges  sent  delegates  to  the  council  which  nominated  can- 
didates, designated  other  delegates  to  other  councils  or  conven- 
tions, issued  orders,  &c.,  all  of  which  the  members  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  implicitly  support  and  obey,  under  penalty  of  expulsion, 
proscription,  i)ersonal  indigrrity  if  not  outrage. 

At  first  their  nominations  were  made  from  the  other  poUticid 
parties,  and  by  their  secret  and  united  weight  they  would  gener- 
ally turn  the  scale  as  to  them  seemed  meet.    Thus  emboldeneHf 
the  operations  of  the  order  were  extended  and  finally  its  own  dis- 
tinctive nominations  openly  annoimced  for  either  local  or  other 
offices.    Advancing  with  clandestine  and  rapid  strides,  it  attained 
political  supremacy  in  several  States,  and  cast  a  large  vote  in 
many  others.    Still  aspiring,  in  1856,  a  presidential  ticket  was  put 
forth.    But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Enow-nothing  order  lost 
power  so  soon  as  it  operrly  made  separate  and  distinct  nomina- 
tions from  its  own  party  and  quit  secretly  espousing  the  nomina- 
tions of  other  parties.    While  many  of  the  pretensions  o^all 
parties  are  hollow— advanced  to  make  political  capital  among  the 
masses — theory  of  "Americans  to  rule  America'^  by  the  ostracism 
of  foreign-born  citizens  and  proscription  in  religion,  the  two  cardi- 
nal tenets  of  the  party,  was  both  unrepublican  and  uncoirstitntional 
— urrrepublican,  because  in  corrflict  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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Ipendence,  which  charges  the  King  of  Enghmd  with  '^endeavoring 
t4)prtt7ent  the  population  of  these  States;  for  that  purxKXse  ob- 
Btracting  the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to 
]iafi8  others  encouraging  their  emigration  hither;"  unconstitu- 
tKHial,  because  that  instrument  says :  '^  No  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of  public  trust  un- 
der the  United  States."  Further,  the  constitution  not  only  per- 
mits but  fosters  the  freest  discussion.  With  frequent  appeals  to 
tlw  people,  a  tribunal  than  which  none  is  higher,  with  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  arraign  and  investigate  the  conduct  of  government, 
aod  scrutinize  the  operation  of  the  laws,  what  can  justify  politi- 
eal  organizations  which  avoid  the  open  day  meet  in  darkness  and 
ieclnsion,  which  ofier  no  ground  to  open  combat,  whose  princi- 
ples are  a  sealed  book,  and  whose  adherents,  under  sworn 
MJgations,  **  know  nothing  F  It  tended  to  segregate  foreign- 
om  and  Catholic  residents  into  communities  distinct  in  feeling 
nd  in  political  and  religious  interests,  and  to  excite  in  their  breasts 
tie  animosities  and  hatreds  of  race  by  fastening  upon  them  po- 
tically  the  brand  of  Helots.  Every  consideration  of  expediency 
o  less  than  justice  demand  that  this  large  and  valuable  element 
•e  in  eveiy  way  encouraged  to  amalgamate  freely  with  the  masses 
a  order  that  its  character  and  impulses  may  be  rendered  homo- 
geneous with  the  vast  aggregate  of  American  society. 

At  first  the  order  had  no  clearly  defined  position  upon  the 
Javery  question.  It  sought  to  ignore  it  for  a  time:  but  that 
iJl-absorbing  subject  which  enlisted  both  the  sympatliy  and  cu- 
>idity  of  men,  and  excited  them  as  no  other  public  question  has 
wer  done,  would  not  down  at  the  bidding  of  the  secret  cabal.  It 
lad  to  be  met  and  it  ultimately  proved  its  ruin. 

In  Illinois  the  order  was  not  early  developed,  neither  did  it  take 
leep  root.  In  combiuation  with  the  whigs  of  central  and  south- 
ern, and  the  free  soilers  of  northern,  Illinois,  it  fused  and  entered 
ritn  its  strength  into  the  contest  of  1854.  Perhaps  its  most  deter- 
oined  effort  was  then  made  on  W.  B.  Archer  for  congress  in  the 
'th  district,  which,  singularly,  resulted  in  a  tie  vote,  though  Allen 
i^as  said  to  have  had  one  majority.  In  1855  it  presented  the  most 
Usjointed  issue,  and  made  the  largest  effort  ever  essayed  by  it  in 
Qlinois.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  State  council,  which  met 
B  Chicago,  endorsed  for  supreme  judge  of  the  central  division  the 
Bon.  Stephen  T.  Logan,  and  for  clerk  S.  A.  Comeau,  both  of  San- 
gamon ;  and  the  conclave  issued  its  secret  edict  to  the  members  of 
Uie  lodges  requiring  obedience  to  its  behests.  In  the  council,  it  is 
}aid,  the  contest  for  the  control  of  its  organization  was  wai*mly 
waged  between  the  open  anti-slavery  members  and  those  who 
Bought  to  dodge  that  obtrusive  issue. 

Judge  Logan  (probably  not  personally  identified  with  the  order, 
it  being  its  practice  to  support  candidates  irrespective  of  their 
personal  connection  with  them,)  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  deep 
read  lawyer  and  able  jurist,  and  had  been  a  whig  leader  for  a  loug 
time.*  The  democratic  ticket  for  the  same  offices  was  composed 
of  O.  C.  Skinner,  of  Adams,  for  judge,  and  W.  A.  Tumey,  of  Mor- 
^n,  for  clerk.    Mr.  Skinner  was  comparatively  a  young  man  for 

*  In  the  ooDStitutional  convention  of  1847  Judfre  Logran  bad  advocated  a  proposition 
requirlnir  15  years  citizenship  {iO  years  residenoe,)  from  a  foreigner  as  a  qualification 
Got  the  oflloo  of  governor. 
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a  place  on  the  supreme  bench  ;  not  generally  known,  but  of  good 
ability.  Under  the  circumstances  Logan's  election  was  confid^ti|j 
expected ;  but  he  met  with  overwhelming  defeat,  being  beaten  mm 
10,000  votes.  In  November  before  Sangamon  had  sent  him  tote 
legislature  by  800  majority :  now  he  was  repudiated  in  his  ovi 
county  by  1,100  majority.  This  was  but  further  proof  thattbe 
embittered  slavery  question  dominated  every  other  political  tie^ 
however  oath-bound.  It  was  a  manifestation  of  the  old  whigpio- 
slavery  sentiment  which  felt  that  Logan  had  been  too  closely 
allied  in  the  legislature  the  winter  before  with  the  anti-alaveiy  h- 
sion  which  elected  Mr.  Tioimbull  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  whidi 
now  broke  its  old  adhesions  and  went  en  masse  to  the  democrsM^, 
where  it  may  be  found  to-day  in  central  Illinois. 

The  national  K.  N.  counci],  after  a  protracted  and  stormy  ses- 
sion at  Philadelphia,  February,  1856,  nominated  Filmore  and  Don- 
aldson and  adopted  a  platform  recognizing  the  principles  of  tin 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  whereupon  the  northern  members  bolted 
the  convention  and  repudiated  the  platform.  Thus  the  overshad- 
owing question  of  slavery  ruptured  and  overthrew  know-nothing- 
ism,  though  the  organization  was  kept  up,  both  State  and  nation^ 
for  some  time  after. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1856,  the  know-nothing  State  council  of  Illi- 
nois couveued  )Eit  Springfield.  The  attendance  exhibited  aport^- 
tious  falling  off  in  numbers.  The  deliberations  were  coudacted 
with  closed  doors.  On  the  part  of  many  of  the  managers  who 
played  with  the  order  only  for  republican  purx)oses,  a  strong  effort 
was  made  to  defer  proceediugs  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  State 
republican  convention  on  the  29th  inst.  But  this  scheme  was  de- 
feated, and  the  following  ticket  was  brought  out:  For  governor, 
W.  B.  Archer,  of  Clark  ;  for  lieutenant-governor,  M.  L.  Dunlap, 
of  Cook ;  for  secretary  of  State,  A.  Thornton,  of  Shelbj' ;  for  treas- 
urer, James  Miller,  of  McLean ;  for  auditor.  Dr.  Barber,  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  for  superintendeDt  of  public  iustruction,  E.  Jenkins, 
of  Fayette.  Mr.  Danenhower,  of  Cook,  and  Joseph  Gillespie,  of 
MadisoD,  were  appointed  senatorial  electors.  The  Philadelphia 
K.  N.  platform,  totally  at  variance  with  republicanism,  vas 
adopted,  and  the  nomination  of  Filmore  and  Donaldson  ratified. 

Mr.  Ai'cher,  who  was  at  Washington  contesting  the  seat  of  J. 
C.  Allen  in  congress,  refused  to  accept,  and  subsequently  partici- 
pated in  the  national  republican  convention  which  nomiDated 
Fremont.    Buckner  S.  Morris,  of  Cook,  was  substituted.     Otb^ 
refused  to  accept,  and  T.  B.  Hickman,  of  Fayette,  was  substituted 
for  Mr.  Duulap;  W.  H.  Youug,  of  Logan,  for  Mr.  Thornton.  James 
Miller,  of  McLean,  without  accepting  his  nomination,  received  the 
same  place  on  the  ticket  of  the  Bloomington  convention  a  few 
days  later.    Indeed,  it  is  said  that  many  members  of  the  ooondl 
went  direct  to  Bloomington,  and  that  some  received  places  on  the 
republican  ticket.      At  the  November  election  of  1866  the  K  K. 
ticket  x)olled  about  20,000  vote«,  and  this  was  about  the  lasteifoit 
of  the  order  in  Illinois. 

Besides  know-nothing,  the  American  party  was  also  designated 
"  Sam,''  from  "  Uncle  Sam  »  or  U.  S.,  the  initials  of  United  Sutes. 
The  personally  figurative  representative  of  slavery  was  often 
spoken  of  as  ^^  Sambo,"  denoting^  in  concrete,  the  anti-slaveiy 
party.  Hence  the  slavery  question  in  the  K.  K.  council  was  spoken 
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of  a8  a  set-to  between  ^<  Sam  "  aud  ^<  Sambo."  At  Philadelphia 
^  Sam  "  carried  the  day,  but  the  victory  was  dear  as  defeat.  The 
tasms  of  reproach  applied  to  the  party  were  Hindoos  or  Thugs,  the 
latter  an  associatiou  of  robbers  and  murderers  of  India.  This, 
from  the  fact  that  its  course  was  marked  by  riots  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
fsarfol  in  the  years  1854-5  in  many  of  our  large  cities — Baltimore, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinuati  and  other  places. 

It  is  well  that  such  organizations,  from  the  condition  of  enlight- 
ened society,  must  ever  prove  short-lived,  as  did  this.  Their  ten- 
dency is  to  diffuse  distrust,  suspicion,  hatred,  insincerity ;  they 
distorb  the  order  and  quiet  of  society,  poison  confidence,  and 
eventuate  in  mobs  and  crimes.  This  order  taught  men  to  think 
lightly  of  the  principles  of  liberty  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Indei>endence,  and  of  treason  by  administering  oaths  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution ;  it  profaned  religion  by  appeals  to  the 
ireak  prejudices  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism ;  and  planted  the  seeds 
>f  riot,  arson  and  blood-shed,  by  arraying  the  people  of  one  race 
nr  nationality  in  deadly  hostility  against  the  other.  Its  name 
ihould  be  anathema. 

During  the  year  1855  the  republican  organization  gave  renewed 
svidences  of  vitality  and  increasing  strength.  In  Ohio,  Mr.  Chase 
waB  elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  democracy  of  Illinois  felt 
impelled  to  look  to  their  position,  and  immediately  after  began  to 
prepare  for  the  great  contest,  nearly  a  year  ahead.  A  stirring 
address,  dated  December  1, 1855,  was  issued  by  the  State  gene- 
ral committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  J.  A.  McClernand  was  chair- 
man, directing  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  State  demo- 
cratic convention,  to  be  held  at  Springfield,  May  1st,  1856.  A 
portion  of  the  address,  which,  by  its  terse,  argumentative  diction, 
reveals  the  author  in  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  here  quo- 
ted, as  portraying  in  a  manner  the  intense  and  acrimonious  party 
feeling  of  that  day : 

**The  malcontents,  the  intolerants,  and  the  religious  bigots  of  the 
3oantry.  have  determined  upon  making  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government.  Their  only  wish  and  hope  is  to  excite  popular 
pftflsion  and  upon  it  ride  into  office  and  power.  They  have  raised  their 
black  flag,  with  ^'Abolition''  upon  the  one  side,  and  ^'Disunion''  upon 
the  other,  surmounted  with  tne  know  nothing  death's  head  and  cross 
bones,  and  with  hideous  outcries  are  rallying  their  motley  forces  for  the 
Doming  struggle-  They  pretend  to  be  the  peculiar  friend  of  the  negro, 
while  they  would  make  slaves  of  white  men ;  they  pretend  to  be  the 
friends  of  freedom,  vet  murder  men  for  exercising  a  plain  constitutional 
right ;  they  pretena  to  love  liberty,  while  they  denounce  the  constitu- 
tion as  a  *  league  with  hell ;'  they  make  loud  professions  of  policy  while 
thev  persecute  others  for  difference  of  religious  opinions,  and  slander 
an€l  belie  all  who  entertain  sentiments  differint  from  their  own.  One 
day  thev  profess  to  be  charmed  by  '  that  rich  Irish  brogue  and  that 
sweet  German  accent,'*  and  the  next  they  shoot  down,  burn  and  mur- 
der men,  women  and  children  for  not  being  bom  in  the  same  country 
SB  themselves;  they  illustrate  their  principle  of  'Americans  rulinflr 
America*  by  mobbing  the  elections,  breaking  up  the  ballot  boxes,  and 
destroying  the  votes  ;  they  ur^e  their  own  will  as  higher  than  the  con- 
stitution, while  they  deny  to  the  people  of  the  territories  the  right  to 
have  any  will  at  all ;  they  seek  to  revolutionize  government  by  violence 
when  its  acts  conflict  with  their  own  ;  they  resist  the  constitutional  acts 
of  congress  by  armed  mobs,  which  is  treason  by  the  law.    Devoid  of  po- 

•Geo.  8ooU*t  ipeeoh  wtaUe  a  osndldato  for  president. 
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litioal  principle  themselves,  they  are  for  fasion  with  men  of  vwnik 
of  political  principle,  and  men  of  no  political  principle,  so  t&qfi 
'vote  a  vote,'  and  add  strenffth  to  their  political  organisation.  In  I 
contrast  and  aloof  from  all  this  confusion  stands  the  demociatic  putf," 

The  convention  met  according  to  the  time  and  place  deaignatri, 
and  nominated  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Bichardson.  of  Adams,  as  then 
candidate  for  governor,  ou  the  3d  ballot ;  the  old  treasurer,  Jdhi 
Moore,  being  his  strongest  opponent,  and  leading  him  on  the  fink 
ballot  23  votes.  The  nomination  of  Richardson  was  not  imei- 
pected.  It  was  foreshadowed  by  a  little  circumstance  that  took 
place  the  preceding  summer.  A  company  of  Chicago  mflitii 
made  Senator  Douglas  a  complimentary  visit  at  his  residence  on 
the  lake  shore,  below  the  city,  and  during  the  afternoon's  entcf- 
tainmeut,  in  their  hilarity,  nominated  Col.  Eichardson  for  goTe^ 
nor.  He,  more  than  perhaps  any  other  member  from  the  fm 
States  had  proven  himself  the  firm  and  reliable  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  senator  in  the  passage  of  the  ELansas-Nebraaka  M 
through  the  lower  house  of  congress.  The  fosioii  press,  which 
constantly  taunted  the  democracy  with  the  dictatorship  of  Doug- 
las, took  this  circumstance  of  a  social  occasion  and  settled  npon 
Eicbai'dson  as  the  candidate  with  whom  the  State  convention  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  confirm ;  in  which  they  proved  to  be 
correct.  Col.  R.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Cook,  was  nominated  for  lienten- 
ant  governor  5  W.  H.  Snyder^  of  St.  Clair,  for  secretary  of  state; 
honest  John  Moore,  of  McLean,  the  old  incnmbent,  again  for 
treasurer  ]  Samuel  K.  Casey,  of  Jefferson,  for  auditor,  and  J.  E 
St.  Matthew,  of  Tazewell,  for  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

In  the  platform  the  convention  affirmed  that  congress  had  so 
rightful  authority  to  establish,  abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
States  or  territories ;  approv^  non-intervention  and  ]K>pnlar  sor- 
ereiguty,  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  declared  that  the  leston- 
tion  of  the  Missouri  restriction  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  ci 
the  constitution  and  the  principles  of  self-government;  asserted 
the  national  right  of  all  men  to  religious  freedom,  declaring  their 
opposition  to  proscription  of  foreign  bom  citizens ;  and  instme* 
ted  the  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati  national  democraticeonvention 
to  vote  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  president. 

During  all  this  time,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  the  leaders  of 
the  new  party,  which  had  met  with  unexpected  success  in  1854^ 
were  not  idle.    While  they  were  sanguine,  they  werealso  cautiooft 
in  taking  extreme  or  advanced  anti-slavery  ground.    They  songb^ 
to  form  a  coalition  of  all  the  various  factions,  odds  and  eud^ 
outside  of  the  democratic  party  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  mea^ 
ure,  with  a  view  rather  rather  to  success  than  the  espousal  of  rad^ 
ical  principles.    The  democracy  characterize  this  coalition  as  th^ 
"speckled  progeny  of  many  conjunctions.''    But  success,  it  wa^ 
well  reasoned,  would  do  more  to  confirm  lukewarm  friends  tbai^ 
unanswerable  arguments.    In  this  connection  we  quote  the  apt/ 
language  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  the  time : 

**The  BiiOOMiNGTON  Convention.— Only  two  weeks  will  intervene  be^ 
tween  the  present  time  and  the  day  fixed  for  holding  the  anti-Nebnuik» 
State  convention  at  Bloomington.  But,  though  the  time  is  short,  we 
wish  to  correct  one  misapprehension  that  has  gone  abroad  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  gathering.  It  is  this:  that  the  convention  is  to  be  exclusive- 

•See  111.  Beg.,  Bee.  4, 186& 
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1y  republican.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  republicans,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, consent  to  be  represented  there  purely  as  anti-Nebraska  men, 
and  if  there  is  anything  in  their  political  creed,  which  points  to  more 
radical  measures  than  old  line  whigs  and  anti-Nebraska  democrats  can 
consent  to,  they  have  expressed  their  willingness,  without  dissent,  to 
put  such  things  in  abeyance,  and  unite  upon  the  platform  upon  which 
all  northern  men,  who  are  not  avowedly  pro-slavery,  ought  to  stand.  As 
one  of  the  organs  of  republican  opinion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  we  advise  our  friends  throughout  the  State  to  such  a  course  of 
action.  We  say  further,  that  we  know  of  no  man  who  is  identified  with 
the  republican  party  who  desires  or  would  accept  a  nomination  from  the 
convention,  for  any  place  whatever.  The  repuolicans  of  the  north  wish 
to  testify  their  sincerity  by  taking  the  places  of  privates  in  the  ranks, 
reserving  the  right  to  ao  battle  wherever  the  fight  is  fiercest.  They  ex- 
pect that  the  nominee  for  governor  will  possibly  be  a  man  who  differs 
with  them  upon  some  mattersconnected  with  national  politics,  but  they 
do  not  demand  uniformity  of  belief— do  not  expect  it.  We  know  not 
who  may  be  on  the  ticket  with  Col.  Bissell,  and  we  do  not  care  what 
they  are  called,  or  what  may  be  their  political  antecedents,  so  that  they 
are  men  of  personal  and  political  integrity,  who  may  be  depended  upon 
to  carry  out  the  views  that  they  will  announce.  The  republicans  ask 
nothing.'' 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1856,  an  anti-Nebraska  editorial  con- 
vention had  met  at  Decatur,  with  Paul  Selby  as  chairman,  and 
W.  J.  Usrey  as  secretary,  which  gave  a  free  airing  to  its  political 
views,  both  State  and  national,  as  editors  are  wont  to  do.  They 
demanded,  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
compromise;  opposed  the  demands  of  slavery  for  territorial  ex- 
pansion as  inconsistent  with  freedom;  declared  there  was  an  ur- 
gent demand  for  reform  in  tlie  State  administration ;  stood  to  the 
tree  school  system ;  and  asked  all  who  concurred  in  their  views  of 
national  questions  to  drop  all  party  differences  upon  other  issues 
and  unite  in  a  common  ettbii;  to  give  these  practical  effect.  For 
this  purjwse  they  recommended  a  delegate  State  convention  to  be 
held  Thursday,  May  29,  at  Bloomington.  They  designated  a 
State  central  committee,  one  from  each  congressional  district,  to 
make  the  call,  fix  the  ratio  of  rex)reseutation,  and  take  such  other 
steps  as  would  secure  a  full  i^epresentation  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  We  name  the  committee  in  the  order  of  the  number  of 
their  respective  districts:  W.  B.  Ogden,  Chicago;  S.  M.  Church, 
Bockfort ;  G.  A.  D.  Parks,  Joliet ;  T.  J.  Prickett,  Peoria ;  E.  A. 
Dudley,  Quincy;  Wm.  H.  Henidon,  Springfield;  E.  J.  Oglesby, 
Decatur ;  Joseph  Gillespie,  Edwanlsville ;  D.  L.  Phillips,  Jones- 
boro.  Gov.  Koerner  and  Ira  O.  Wilkinson  were  designated  for 
the  State  at  large. 

Accordingly  the  republican  State  convention  of  1856,  met  at 
Bloomington,  in  Major's  Hall,  May  29th.  Out  of  the  101  counties 
nearly  one-third  were  unrepresented,  namely :  Alexander,  Pulaski, 
Massac,  Johnson,  Pope,  Hardin,  Saline,  Gallatin,  Hamilton, 
White,  Waj^ne,  Wabash,  Clay,  Crawford,  Jasper,  Effingham,  Cum- 
berland, Clark,  Douglas,  Fayette,  Shelby,  Brown,  Jefferson,  Frank- 
lin, Williamson,  Jackson,  Perry  and  Monroe,  nearly  all  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Palmer  of  Macou- 
pin, was  chosen  permanent  chairman.  The  following  were  chosen 
as  vice  presidents :  J.  A.  Davis  of  Stephenson,  Wm.  Boss  of  Pike, 
James McKee  of  Cook,  J.  H.  Brjant  of  Bureau,  A.  C.  Harding  of 
Warren,  Bichard  Yates  of  Morgan,  H.  O.  Jones  of  Piatt,  D.  L. 
Phillips  of  Union,  Geo.  Smith  of  Madison,  J.  H.  Marshall  of  Coles, 
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J.  M.  Buggies  of  Ma430u,  G.  A.  D.  Parks  of  Will,  J<diii  Gladi 
Schuyler.    Secretaries:  H.  S.  Baker  of  Madison.  G.  L.Wiho& « 
Cook,  John  Tilson  of  Adams,  W.  Bushnell  of  LaSalle,  B.  V 
Haniia  of  Bandolph. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  harmonious.  The 
ination  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell  of  St  Clair,  who  was  simply 
anti-Nebraska  democrat,  had  been  generally  agreed  upon  beto 
the  convention  met,  by  the  press  and  people.  The  Belleville  At 
vacate  had  first  brought  forwsml  his  name  in  connection  with  thii 
office,  in  March  preceding,  which  was  shortly  seconded  bythi 
opposition  press  generally  and  in  meetings  of  the  people.  He  ▼•! 
very  popular,  but  his  health  had  been  impaired  by  paralysis  of 
his  lower  extremities  and  there  was  apprehension  as  to  his  ability 
to  make  a  vigorous  canvass.  But  in  a  letter  to  Greo.  T.  Brown  of 
Alton,  dated  May  24,  he  wrote  that  he  was  recovering  from  his 
infirmity,  and  hoped  for  entire  restoration ;  that  his  general  health 
and  capacity  for  business  were  as  good  as  ever ;  and  while  he 
might  not  be  able  to  engage  in  an  active  canvass  he  would  not 
decline  the  nomination  if  tendered  him.  After  the  reading  of  this 
letter  to  the  convention,  public  expectation  was  confirmed  by  his 
unanimous  nomination.  Francis  Hofiinan  of  DuPage,  a  German, 
was  also  unanimously  nominated  for  lieutenant  governor.* 
O.  M.  Hatch  of  Pike,  was  nominated  tor  secretary  of  State,  the 
Hon.  Jesse  K.  Dubois  of  Lawrence,  for  auditor,  and  James  Mil- 
ler of  McLean,  for  treasurer.  These  last  named  gentlemen  were 
charged  with  being  members  of  the  know-nothing  order,  which 
wa«  doubtless  the  fact;  that  the  two  former  had  attended  every 
State  council  of  that  order  since  its  organization,  and  been  dele- 
gates and  prominent  leaders  in  its  late  State  convention  held  at 
Springfield  on  the  6th  inst.f  At  the  same  know-nothing 
convention,  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Miller  had  been  hon- 
ored with  the  nomination  for  the  same  place  on  the  ticket 
at  Bloomington.  But  to  the  nominating  committee  at  the 
latter  place  he  stated  that  he  had  not  nor  did  not  intend  to 
accept  the  place  on  the  know-nothing  ticket  W.  H.  Powell  of 
Peoria,  was  nominated  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
These  latter  names  were  selected  by  a  committee  of  9,  one  from 
each  congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  chair,  lliey  were: 
S.  W.  Lawrence,  Cyrus  Alden,  W.  W.  Orme,  J.  D.  Arnold.  A. 
Williams,  A.  Lincoln,  T.  A.  Marshall,  Thos.  McCluken  and  Ben. 
T.  Wiley,  named  in  the  order  of  their  respective  districts.  The 
candidates  selected  by  them  were  confirmed  by  the  convention. 

The  following  is  the  platform  adopted: 

Be«o\ved^  That  foreg:oliiff  all  former  differences  of  oplnfon  upon  other  queitioflii 
we  pledore  ourselves  to  unite  in  opposition  to  the  present  admin Istmtion  and  totbo 
party  which  upholds  and  supports  it,  and  to  use  all  honorable  and  constitutiooi] 
means  to  wrest  the  government  from  the  unworthv  hands  which  now  control  it  sou 
tobrlnif  it  back  in  its  administration  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  WasbiDftoo* 
Jefferson,  and  their  great  and  grood  compatriots  of  the  revolution 

Rewnlvedf  That  we  hold,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and  practices  of  all  the  fres^ 
statesmen  of  all  parties,  for  the  first  <X)  years  of  the  administration  of  the  govemmeoti 

*  This  gentleman  found  during  the  canvass  that  he  was  Ineligible  for  that  ofBce— not 
having  been  naturalised  U  years,  a  qualification  prescribed  by  the  const Itotlon,  and 
he  resigned  his  place  on  the  ticket.  The  convention  subsequently  met  again  and 
substituted  the  name  of  John  Wood  of  Adams,  an  old  whig.  B  8.  Edwar&.  at  \ht 
same  time, received  20  votes.  Dr.  BganlT,  J.M.  Buggies  10,  Joseph  SeUBger  8,  SL M. 
Church  11,  and  Leonard  Swett,  8. 

f  We  have  it  from  undoubted  authority  that  the  candidate  for  auditor  not  only  re- 
fused to  come  into  the  convention  but  cursed  it  for  its  abolitionism  while  he  sooepted 
the  place  upon  Its  ticket. 
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that  under  the  constitution  conffress  possesses  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories  ;  and  that  whilst  we  will  maintain  all  constitutional  riirhts  of  the  south,  we 
also  hold  that  Justice,  humanity,  the  principles  of  freedom  as  expressed  in  our  declar- 
ation of  Independence,  and  our  national  constitution  and  the  purity  and  perpetuity 
of  our  government  require  that  that  power  should  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  territories  heretofore  free. 

Hemjived,  That  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  unwise,  unJust,  and  inju- 
rious; an  open  and  aggravated  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  States,  and  that 
the  attempt  of  the  present  administration  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  against  the 
known  wishes  of  the  legal  voters  of  that  territory*  is  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannous  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  we  will  strive  by  all 
constitutional  means  to  secure  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  legal  guaranty  against 
Blavery  of  which  they  were  deprived  at  the  cost  of  the  violation  of  the  plightedfaith 
of  the  nation. 

RemAved,  That  we  are  devoted  to  the  union  and  will,  to  the  last  extremity,  defend  it 
Against  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  disunionists  of  this  administration  to  com- 
pass its  dissolution,  and  that  we  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
all  Its  provisions,  regarding  It  as  the  sacred  bond  of  our  union,  and  the  only  safeguard 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Hemtvedy  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  member 
of  this  confederacy,  under  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  territory. 

Bemlved^  That  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, guaranties  the  liberty  of  conscience  as  well  as  political  freedom,  and  that  we  will 
.  proscribe  no  one,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  on  «ccount  of  religious  opinions,  or  in 
consequence  of  place  of  birth.*' 

Eesolutions  approving  of  the  course  of  Senator  Trumbull,  and 
coudemuiug  that  of  Senator  Douglas  were  also  adopted ;  one  by 
Mr.  Wentwortb,  in  favor  of  an  economical  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State;  and  one  by  O.  H.  Browning,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  be  signed  by  all  the  officers,  and 
published.  The  State  central  committee  appointed  consisted  of 
J.  C.  Conkling  of  Sangamon,  Asabel  Gridley  of  McLean,  B,  C. 
Cook  of  LaSalle,  and  C.  H.  Eay  and  N.  B.  Judd  of  Cook. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  platform  omits  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  omits  to  assert  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
for  the  captured  slave,  and  omits  to  claim  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus in  his  behalf ;  nor  is  the  institution  of  slavery  denounced  as 
the  sum  of  all  villainies.  The  Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy,  an  original  ab- 
olitionist, who  had  vainly  endeavored  in  the  legislature,  in  1855, 
to  commit  the  new  party  to  a  declaration  against  the  admission 
of  more  slave  States  into  the  Union  and  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  which,  by  the  way,  received  a  large  vote  in 
that  body  at  the  time,  now  in  the  convention  strove  to  have  a 
plank  inserted  in  the  i)latform  which  would  reflect  a  more  ad- 
vanced position  for  the  party,  but  was  defeated.  But  with  a  keen 
insight  into  the  future,  he  observed  that  while  he  would  like  to 
have  inoculated  them  with  the  virus  more  thoroughly  at  the  time, 
he  didn't  care  much  ;  for  having  been  exposed  to  the  infection 
they  would  all  take  the  disease  in  the  natural  way,  and  break  out 
all  over  with  it  before  the  campaign  was  ended  anyhow — which 
was  the  case. 

The  personnel  of  the  republican  ticket  thus  made  showed  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune^  bespeaking  for  advanced  republicanism  a 
subordinate  part — the  post  of  honor  as  privates  in  the  battle — 
Avas  taken  at  its  words,  for  not  a  pure  and  simple  republican  re- 
ceived a  place  on  the  ticket.  It  was  a  coalition  which  the  repub- 
licans were  content  to  support  with  the  hope  of  future  reward. 
They  did  not  reckon  without  their  host.  Success,  the  touchstone 
of  all  human  undertakings, attended  them,  and  cemented  all  these 
various  element^  into  one  great  and  homogeneous  party,  leading 
to  the  most  radical  results.  With  success,  all  the  halting,  the  timid 
and  the  doubting  ones,now  perhaps  beholding  the  reward  of  oflBce 
in  the  future,  became  immediately  the  most  pronounced  and  un- 
yielding, if  not  radical,  partisans. 
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It  has  been  Bupposed  that  the  whig  and  know-nothing 
were  wholly  abscnHbed  by  the  republicaD  party.  Sncbis  only 
true.  It  Ib  true  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  i)erhapB,  \ 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts.  In  the  latter,  while  the  demo- 
cratic party  contributed  largely  toward  its  ranks,  it  received  h&k 
a  greater  number  of  whigs.  The  Germans,  wholly  democratic  i& 
Madison  and  St  Clair  counties,  went  over  almost  in  a  body,  butthe 
whigs  of  Sangamon,  Tazewell,  Morgan  and  Adams  largely  joined 
the  democracy,  where  they  are  to  this  day. 

The  repeal  oi  the  Missouri  compromise  was  both  a  party  blunder 
and  mistaken  statesmanship.  The  south,  with  a  sectional  iiistitn- 
tion  in  its  midst,  ought  to  have  broadly  appreciated  the  great  north 
with  its  giant  steps  toward  empire,  its  teeming  millions,  its  inno- 
merable  work-shops,  skilled  laborers  and  vast  industries.  In  the 
faceof  this,  while  it  had  practical  control  of  the  government,  its  pol- 
icy was  to  excite  into  being  the  party  whose  principles,  however 
they  maybe  said  in  the  abstractto  have  been  national  by  approxi- 
mating to  the  landmarks  of  the  fathers,  were  sectional,  because  it 
opposed  the  spread  of  an  institution  which  was  itself  sectional ;  and 
it  became  national  only  through  the  operation  of  a  war  madly  pre- 
cipitated by  the  south.'  The  party  which  ostensibly  sought  only  to 
restrain  the  sectionalism  of  the  south,  has  accomplished  greater 
and  mightier  deeds  than  the  most  ardent  abolitionist  of  25  years 
ago  could  have  dreamed.  And  what  it  has  done  it  has  done  so 
thoroughly  that  it  can  never  beundone.  It  has  abolished  slaveiy; 
raised  more  than  6,000,000  of  negroes  to  citizenship,  and  enfran- 
chised them — all  this  by  constitutional  provisions. 

W.  H.  Bissell  was  elected  governor  by  a  plurality  of  4,729  votes 
over  Col.  Eichaixison ;  Morris,  K.  N.,  receiving  19,241  votes  for  tbe 
same  office,  while  Buchanan's  plurality  over  Fremont  was  9,164; 
Filmore,  K.  N.,  receiving  37,451.  The  legislature  was  democratic. 
The  democracy  had  thrown  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  opposi- 
tion dividing  upon  Filmore^f  but  rather  encouraged  it;  hut  the 
main  reason  why  Buchanan  carried  the  State  and  Richanlson  failed 
was  owing  to  the  former's  want  of  identification  with  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  though  he  had  accepted  the  Cincinnati 
platform  and  dilated  upon  the  ^auties  of  popular  sovereignty.  It 
was,  in  spite  of  this,  believ^  that  in  his  convictions  and  policy  he 
would  be  apart  from  its  principles,  and  break  faith  with  itsdevot^ 
friends — an  opinion  which  proved  prophetic  within  the  year  of  his 
installation.  The  Missouri  Democrat,  while  it  espoused  republi- 
canism and  supported  Bissell,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  labored 
even  with  republicans  to  separate  Buchanan  in  the  public  mind 
from  the  outrage  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

We  close  this  chapter  by  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.LincoWs 
speech  made  after  the  election  at  the  republican  banquet  in  Chi- 
cago, Dec.  17, 1856 : 

'*A11  of  us  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  taken  together,  are  * 
majority  of  400,000.  But  in  the  late  contest  we  were  divided  between  Fre- 
mont and  Filmore.  Can  we  not  come  together  for  the  future  ?  Let  every 
one  who  really  believes,  and  is  resolved,  that  free  society  is  not,  and  ehAU 
not  be,  a  failure,  and  who  can  conscientiously  declare  that  in  the  ^ 
contest  he  has  done  onlv  what  he  thought  best — let  eveiy  such  an  one 
have  charity  to  believe  that  every  other  one  can  say  as  much.  Thus  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones.  Let  past  differences  as  nothing  tie,  and  ^  itti  steady 
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the  real  issue,  let  us  re-inaug^rate  the  good  old  'central  ideas'  of 
lublic.  We  can  do  it.  The  human  heart  is  with  us— God  is  with  us. 
ill  again  be  able  not  to  declare  that  *ali  States,  as  States,  are  equal,' 
t  that  'all  citizens,  as  citizens,  are  equal,'  but  to  renew  the  broad- 
:er  declaration, including  both  these  and  much  more>that  'all  men 
ated  equaL'" 


Chapter  L. 

18571861— ADMINISTRATION    OF   GOVEENOK   BISSELL 

lAfe  and  Character  of  the  Oovemar — Oros8  Attack  upon  him  m 
the  Legislature  on  Account  of  his  Dueling  Affair-^  TuHmkm 
of  Party  Strife  and  want  of  Official  Courtesy^  Disgraeeftl 
Action  in  Organizing  the  House — Apportionment  Bills  of  1857-9 
—The  Canal  Scrip  Fraud— The  MoAUister  and  Stebinns  B<mis> 


Aside  from  the  general  excitement  incident  to  our  qnadrennial 
political  campaigns,  that  of  1856,  owing  to  its  sections^  character, 
was  more  than  ordinaril}'  bitter.  The  contest  for  State  and  local 
offices  in  Illinois,  where  the  new  republican  party  had  developed 
unexpected  strength  two  years  before,  was  anusaally  acrimoni- 
ous and  personal.  Of  the  candidates  for  governor,  Richardson 
canvassed  the  State  thoroughly,  but  Bissell,  owing  to  his  physical 
ailment,  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  made  but  one  speech,  which 
was  to  his  old  neighbors  at  Belleville.  But  his  character  throagh- 
out  the  campaign  was  the  target  of  vindictive  assaults,  some  of 
which  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  deny  as  utterly  untrue.  In  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  Quiucy  Herald  and  Springfield  Register  be  took 
occasion  to  repel  the  charges  that  in  1851,  as  the  paid  attorney  for 
the  capitalists  who  sought  the  incorporation  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  he  had  been  authorized  to  offer  10  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  charter,  or  that  he  had  from 
his  knowledge  of  public  men  in  the  legislature,  labored  as  a  lob- 
byist with  Mr.  Rantoul  to  obtain  the  reduction  to  7  per  cent  to 
the  lasting  detriment  of  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

Upon  Richardson  was  concentrated  and  poured  out  all  the  pent 
up  rage  of  the  opposition.    He,  it  was  urged,  as  a  northern  man. 
next    to  Douglas,  had  advocated  in  congress  with  determined 
zeal,  persistence  and  efi'ectivenesa  the  disturbance  of  the  Missooii 
compromise,  and  was  joint  author  in  opening  the  Pandora's  box 
to  precipitate  the  evils  of  slavery  agitation  upon  the  entire  conn- 
trj',  and  a  border  war  upon  the  ill-fated  territory  of  Kansas,  to 
crush  out  her  freedom  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  area  of 
human  bondage.    These  impassioned  appeals  told    with  effect 
upon  the  people — Bissell  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  4,729  votefl 
over  Richardson.    The  legislature,  nearly  balanced,  waspoUti* 
cally  opi)08ed  to  the  governor  elect.      The  senate  stood,  13  demo- 
crats, 11  republicans  and  1  American  (K.  N.);  house,  37  demo- 
crat-s,  31  republicans  and  6  Americans,  besides  a  contested  election 
case  from  Peoria,  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  partisan 
struggle,  as  we  shall  see. 
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William  H.  Biseell  was  bom  April  26, 1811,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  oear  Painted  Post,  Yates  county.  His  parents  were 
obscure,  honest,  God-fearing  people,  who  reared  their  children  un- 
der the  daily  example  of  industry  and  frugality,  as  is  the  wont  of 
that  class  of  eastern  society.  Young  Bissell  received  a  respecta- 
ble but  not  thorough  academical  education.  By  application  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  in  his  early  manhood  came 
west  and  located  in  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  that  profession.  But  he  was  not  enamor^  of  his 
calling;  he  was  swayed  by  a  broader  ambition,  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  healing  art  and  its  arduous  duties  possessed  no  charms  for 
him.  In  a  few  years  he  discovered  his  choice  of  a  profession  to 
be  a  mistake ;  and  when  he  approached  the  age  of  30  sought  to 
begin  anew.  Dr.  Bissell,  no  doubt  unexpectedly  to  himself,  dis- 
covered a  singular  facility  and  charm  of  speech,  the  exercise  of 
which  acquired  him  ready  local  notoriety.  It  soon  came  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  desired  to  abandon  his  profession  and  take  up 
that  of  the  law.  During  terms  of  court  he  would  spend  his  time 
at  the  county  seat  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  who  extended 
to  him  a  ready  welcome. 

It  was  not  strange  that  he  should  drift  into  public  life.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  as  a  democrat  to  the  legislature  from  Monroe 
county  and  made  an  efficient  member.  On  his  return  home  he 
qualified  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  speedily  rose  to 
front  rank  as  an  advocate.  His  powers  of  oratory  were  captivat- 
ing: with  a  pure  diction,  charming  and  inimitable  gestures, 
clearness  of  statement,  and  a  remarkable  vein  of  sly  humor,  his 
efforts  before  a  jury  told  with  almost  irresistible  eflfect.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  legislature  i)rosecuting  attorney  for  the  circuit  in 
which  he  lived,  in  which  position  he  fully  discharged  his  duty  to 
the  State,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  bar,  and  seldom  failed  to  con- 
vict the  offender  of  law.  In  stature  he  was  somewhat  tall  and 
Blender,  and  with  a  straight,  military  bearing  presented  a  distin- 
guished appearance.  His  complexion  was  dark,  his  head  well 
poised,  though  not  large,  his  address  pleasant  and  manner  win- 
ning. He  was  exemplary  in  habits,  a  devoted  husband,  and  kind 
and  indulgent  parent.  He  was  twice  married,  the  first  time  to 
Miss  James,  of  Monroe  county,  by  whom  he  had  2  children,  both 
daughters,  now  living  in  Belleville.  She  died  soon  after  1840. 
His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Elias  K.  Kane,  formerly 
United  States  senator  from  this  State.  She  survived  him  but  a 
short  time,  and  died  without  issue.* 

When  war  was  declared  with  Mexico,  in  1846,  he  enlisted  and 
was  elected  colonel  of  his  regiment,  over  Hon.  Don.  Morrison,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote— -^07  to  6.  For  his  opportunities  he 
evinced  a  high  order  of  military  talent.  On  the  bloody  field  of 
Bueua  Vista  he  acquitted  himself  with  intrepid  and  distinguished 
ability,  contributing  with  his  regiment,  the  2d  Illinois,  in  no  small 
degree  toward  saving  the  wavering  fortunes  of  our  arms  during 
that  long  and  fiercely  contested  battle. 

After  his  return  home,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  his  opponents  being  the  Hons.  P.B.  Foukeand  Joseph 
Gillespie.  He  served  two  terms  in  congress.  He  was  an  ardent 
politician.    During  the  great  contest  of  1850  he  voted  in  favor  of 

"Letter  from  the  Hon.  Joseph  Qlileipie. 
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the  adjustment  measures,  holding  the  following  language  (m 
doctrine  of  non-intervention :  ^^It  is  a  principle,  sir,  upon  wbickl 
have  always  stood,  and  from  which  I  have  no  idea  of  de] 
a  princix)le  maintained  and  cherished  by  my  constituents,  and 
which  they  will  be  slow  to  surrender."  But  in  1854,  when  tti 
same  principle  was  sought  to  be  applied  to  the  organizatkm  of 
the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  involving  a  repeal  of  tti 
Missouri  compromise,  he  opposed  that  unnecessary  assault  npoi 
the  domain  which  for  30  years  had  been  consecrated  to  freedoa, 
and  upon  its  consummation  became  identified  with  the  orgaiii» 
tion  of  the  republican  party. 

On  account  of  exposure  in  the  army,  the  remote  cause  of  a  nop- 
vous  form  of  disease  gained  entrance  to  his  system,  and  event- 
ually developed  paraphlegia,  affecting  his  lower  extremities,  whid, 
while  it  left  his  body  in  comparative  health,  deprived  him  of  loco- 
motion, other  than  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  While  he  was  generallj 
hopeful  of  ultimate  recovery,  this  mysterious  disease  pursued  him 
without  once  relaxing  its  stealthy  hold  to  the  close  of  his  life,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1860,  over  9  months  before  the  expiration  of 
his  gubernatorial  term,  at  the  early  age  of  48  years.  He  died  in 
the  faith  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member  since  1854.  When  it  is  remembered  that  William  E 
Bissell,  in  the  short  period  of  16  years,  without  early  educational 
advantages,  abandoned  at  the  mature  age  of  30  years  one  profiw- 
siou  by  casting  aside  his  x)harmacopia,  his  vade  mecum  aDdanna- 
mentum  chirugicum — quitting  the  dull  and  laborious  routine  of  a 
country  doctor,  and  resolutely  turning  his  attention  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  as  affording  him  a  wider  field  for  his  active  im- 
agination and  aspiring  ambition ;  attained  speedily  at  the  latter 
eminence  as  an  irresistible  advocate ;  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier ;  as  an  accomplished  orator  took  front  rank  in  the  halls  of 
the  national  legislature ;  and  as  the  standard  bearer  of  a  new 
party  marching  toward  national  freedom,  was  elevated  to  the  first 
position  of  his  State  by  the  partiality  of  a  grateful  and  coufiding 
people,  his  life  may  be  considered  a  brilliant  success.*  Yet,  in 
the  annals  of  this  State,  as  will  be  seen,  no  public  man  was  ever 
subjected  to  contumely  so  gross,  abuse  more  harrowihg,  or  pur- 
sued with  malice  more  vindictive ;  and  that  these  cruelties  caused 
him  many  a  heart-pang,  casting  a  shadow  over  his  esalted  posi- 
tion, or  embittered  his  closing  days,  is  not  a  foreign  inference. 

It  was  during  his  first  congre^ional  term,  before  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  that  his  high  sense  of  gallantry  was  deeply  wounded 
by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  southern  chivalry,  through  Mr.  Sed- 
don,  of  Virginia,  to  depreciate  the  valor  of  northern  troops  at  Bu- 
ena  Vista,  while  the  victory  upon  that  field — ^'snatched  from  tlie 
jaws  of  defeafr— was  attributed  solely  to  southern  troops,  and  par- 
ticularly claimed  for  the  Mississippi  Bifles,  a  regiment  commanded 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  the  late  rebel  chief.     The  discussions  in  con- 
gress, growing  out  of  the  acquisition  of  territory,  of  a  character  to 
bode  dissolution  to  the  Union  for  a  time,  were  attended  by  unu- 
sual explosions  of  turbulent  passions.   Personsd  insults  and  mena- 
ces to  northern  members,  with  a  view  to  their  intimidation,  were 
frequent.    These  insults  and  the  braggadocio  of  swaggering  dis- 
unionists  to  overawe  the  noith,  which  were  submitted  to  in  many 
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instances  with  a  meekness  to  cause  one  even  now  to  bhish  with  in- 
dignation, Bisseli's  ardent  nature  could  not  brook,  and  the  vile 
slander  of  Seddon  was  repelled  in  a  speech  replete  with  facts, 
stinging  rebuke  and  moving  eloquence,  which  acquired  for  him 
national  fame,  and  was  a  source  of  pride  to  his  section  and  State. 
Such  bold  utterances  in  such  accomplished  oratory  was  more  than 
the  vaunting  chivalry  could  bear.  He  was  challenged  by  Jefferson 
Davis  to  mortal  combat  Bissell  had  indulged  in  honorable  de- 
bate, warm,  it  is  true,  but  in  terms  decorous  withal,  and  in  man- 
ner courteous,  yet  his  Ufe  was  sought.  It  was  explicable  onl^  on 
the  ground  that  the  challenge  was  addressed  to  the  entire  north. 
It  could  not  change  or  vary  the  fact  of  history  connected  with  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  But  when  Bissell  cooUy  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, without  unseemly  parade,  evincing  not  only  his  individual 
intrepidity  but  an  earnest  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  fight,  which 
won  him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  country,  the  matter 
was  accommodated. 

But  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  besides  the  regular  oath  of  office 
prescribed  the  following  in  addition  : 

**I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  not  fought  a  duel,  nor  sent  or  accepted 
a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue  of  which  might  have  been 
the  death  of  either  party,  nor  been  a  second  to  either  party,  nor  in  any 
manner  aided  or  assisted  in  such  duel,  nor  been  knowingly  the  bearer  of 
such  challenge  or  aceptance,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  and 
that  I  will  not  be  so  engaged  or  coneerned,  directlv  or  indirectlv,  in  or 
about  such  duel  during  my  continuance  in  office :  so  help  me  Gk)d.'' 

The  democracy,  which  had  indulged  confident  expectations  of 
success  in  the  election  of  1856  to  the  very  last,  when  they  found 
the  scepter  of  power,  so  long  wielded  by  them  in  Illinois,  pass 
Irom  their  grasp,  their  chagrin  and  mortification  knew  no  bounds. 
During  the  canvass  their  press  and  stump  orators  had  not  l)eeu 
silent  on  Bissell's  disability  on  account  of  this  affair  with  Jeff*. 
Davis,  and  after  the  election,  the  pressure  and  onslaught  in  this 
direction  was  furious  and  unintermittent.  The  disease-smitten 
man  was  pursued  with  a  bitterness  and  ghoul-like  spirit  painful  to 
read,  using  the  circumstance  of  accepting  the  challenge,  erst  a 
source  of  such  pride  to  every  citizen,  as  a  means  now  to  prostrate 
him.  Their  press  teemed  with  comments  upon  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  so  distinguished,  exalted  and  honorable  a  personage  as 
the  governor  of-  this  great  State  committing  the  dark  and  fearful 
crime  of  perjury. 

But  these  assaults,  that  they  should  have  no  deterring  effect 
upon  their  object,  were  met  by  the  republican  press,  politicians 
and  orators,  at  meetings  and  banquets  celebrating  the  great  vic- 
tory, in  various  parts  of  the  State,  by  every  known  art  of  encour- 
agement, legal  sophistry,  and  assurances  that  the*  governor  elect 
could  and  would  without  hesitation,  take  the  oath  .of  office  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution.  It  would  not  do  to  lose  the  fruits  of 
a  great  victory  on  account  of  a  paltry  oath  of  office.  The  consti- 
tution, it  was  exclaimed,  by  the  simplest  ndes  of  law  could  not 
and  did  not  have  any  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  wherefore  he 
could  not  i)erpetrate  an  infraction  of  it  where  it  did  not  extend — 
he  was  a  rectus  in  curia  in  this  respect.  Bissell  himself  published 
a  letter  in  the  Alton  Courier j  in  which  he  went  over  the  whole  legal 
grounds  applicable  to  the  question,  resting  uxK)n  the  fact  that  he 
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was  beyond  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  oonstitation  of  Bl 
He  furthermore  regarded  the  objections  so  vehemently  urged  i 
political  persecution  of  himself,  the  result  of  mortification 
quent  upon  democratic  defeat,  and  announced  his  determinatltt] 
to  take  the  required  oath.    In  this  he  was  applauded  by  his 
declaring  that  he  was  right,  that  the  people  looked  to  andnttlF^ 
upon  him,  that  his  incorruptible  integrity  was  above  reproiehi' 
and  that  he  would  take  no  step  or  do  aught  which  his  consdciNl 
could  not  fulJy  justify. 

He  further,  it  seems,  took  counsel  from  and  fortified  faimMlf 
with  the  opinions  df  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  State  among  Idi 
political  friends.  At  tiie  time  of  Bissell's  election  as  governor  te 
had  been  an  invalid  exceeding  three  years,  his  paralysis  rendenif 
him  for  much  of  the  time  physically  helpless^  and  it  is  not  inM- 
cordauce  with  physiological  law  that  the  mind  connected  with 
such  a  body  should  maintain  its  wonted  vigor,  strengfa  of  poTpoM 
or  independence  of  will  the  same  as  if  the  system  wasunimpuicd; 
and  though  he  himself  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Bloomingtou  convention  that  his  intellect  knew  no  abatement  of 
its  vigor  and  strength,  ^'  it  was  manifest  to  his  friends  that  hisao- 
tiv^e  career  was  ended."*  A  man  smitten  with  incurable  disease 
leans  upon  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  is  then  more  than  ordi- 
narily influenced  by  them.  Did  they  not,  therefore,  assome  a 
culpable  responsibility  in  putting  him  forward  for  this  place,  and 
after  election  further  impel  a  step  which  exposed  him  to  the  en- 
venomed shafts  of  an  implacable  political  enemy,  if  not  fraught 
with  serious  consequences  to  the  peace  of  his  consciencef  Demo- 
crats derisively  avowed  that  his  moral  constitution  was  not  spared 
by  the  blow  which  prostrated  his  nervous  system. 

In  January,  1857,  Governor-elect  Bissell  and  family  arriTed  by 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  at  the  seat  of  government.  Got- 
emor  Matteson  met  them  with  his  carriage  at  the  depot,  and  cod- 
ducted  them  to  the  elegant  mansion  to  which  they  had  heen  in- 
\ited  by  the  flattering  partiality  of  the  i>eople  of  this  great  State. 
On  the  13th  inst.,  at  2  p.  m.,  the  two  houses  of  the  genenad  assem- 
bly^ which  had  been  in  session  since  the  5th  inst,  preceded  by 
their  respective  officers  and  escorted 'by  Oapt.  Hopkmc^  artillery 
and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  proceeded  to  the  executive  man- 
sion in  pursuance  of  a  joint  resolution  to  witness  the  installation 
of  the  govenior-elect.  The  oath  of  office  having  been  taken,  and 
the  ceremonies  and  congratulations  over,  the  two  houses  returned 
to  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  lobby  and  gallery 
of  which  were  crowded.  Lieutenant-Govemor-elect  Wood  was 
then  sworn  in  by  Chief  Justice  Scates,  and  the  inaugural  message 
of  Governor  Bissell  received  and  read  to  the  two  houses,  after 
which  the  senate  retired  to  their  chamber,  where  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wood  delivered  a  neat  and  appropriate  address. 

Governor  Bissell's  inaugural  message  was  short  and  a  very  or- 
dinary document,  noticeable  only  in  that  it  stepped  out  of  tho 
usual  course  in  ^'  distinguishing"  the  incorporators  of  the  JUinois 
Central  railroad  company,  "  that  our  people  in  fnture  may  never 
forget  to  whom  they  are  mostly  indebted  for  the  great  work  of 
that  road."  For  the  handsome  grant  of  land  that  those  gentle- 
men got  from  the  State,  more  than  enough  to  build  and  fnlly 
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equip  that  road,  one  would  suppose  that  the  people  did  not  owe 
them  much  either  in  debt  or  gratitude.  But  the  portion  of  thiB 
message  particularly  ofiending  to  the  democratic  majority  was  a 
cursory  view  and  discussion  of  the  all  absorbing  slavery  question 
as  connected  with  Kansas.  Now  in  this  there  was  perhaps  noth- 
ing unusual,  but  the  out-going  governor,  Matteson,  in  his  com- 
plete and  admirable  valedictory  message,  then  a  week  old,  had 
studiously  avoided  the  subject  of  politics  in  any  phase  whatever, 
and  had  invoked  harmony  in  council  with  his  distinguished  suc- 
cessor. This,  then,  was  the  fire-brand  for  an  explosion,  doubtless 
but  too  gladly  received,  and  a  most  extraordinary  debate,  both 
as  to  character  and  duration,  sprung  up. 

In  the  house,  Mr.  L  N.  Arnold,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  message,  made  a  motion  to  have  the  usual  number 
of  20,(K)0  copies  printed.  This  was  the  signal  for  attack.  Mr. 
Logan  (now  senator  in  congress),  moved  to  amend  by  inserting 
10,000,  and  followed  up  his  motion  by  a  speech  of  two  days  dura- 
tion, which  in  severity  of  language  excels  perhaps  anything  that 
that  gentleman  has  ever  uttered.  It  shocked  the  better  sense  of 
all  considerate  men  not  wholly  devoured  by  partisan  malignity, 
and  must  have  deeply  wounded  the  sensitive  feelings  of  BisselPs 
high  strung  nature  rendered  more  acute  by  a  long  entailed,  en- 
feebling nervous  disorder.  To  many  democrats  the  speech  was  no 
suprise.  Due  preparation,  participated  in  by  some  of  the  party 
leaders,  had  early  been  made.  Material  for  evidence  to  cover  the 
entire  ground  had  been  carefully  collected,  and  an  orator  to  exe- 
cute the  unfeeling  task  selected  with  skillful  penetration.  In 
August  preceding,  Col.  Richardson  had  written  to  Jeftersoh  Davis 
for  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the  latter  and  Col.  Bis- 
sel,  connected  with  their  dueling  affair.  In  the  published  corres- 
pondence the  challenge  and  its  acceptance,  or  the  memorandum 
of  final  settlement  had  never  appeared.  Davis  had  to  write  to 
California  to  Mr.  Inge  for  it,  and  it  had  now  arrived  to  be  used  to 
convict  Bigsel  of  perjury.  Major  Harris  had  written  from  Wash- 
ington, stating  he  knew  Bissell  had  accepted  a  challenge  from 
Davis,  for  he  had  copied  it.  The  Hon  P.  B.  Fouke,  who  was 
present  in  Springfield,  furnished  a  written  statement  that  Bissell 
in  the  canvass  against  him  1852,  for  congress,  had  urged  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  challenge  in  his  own  favor,  because  he  was  ineli- 
gible to  any  State  office  on  account  of  the  constitutional  oath  of 
office.  Col.  John  Crain  said  he  had  heard  Bissell  state  the  same 
in  a  speech  at  Nashville  in  1851.  The  Hon.  W.  R.  Morrison  wrote 
that  Bissell  during  the  late  canvass  for  govenior,  had  said  in  hi^ 
hearing,  that  he  did  accept  the  challenge  from  Jeff  Davis,  &'c;all 
these  letters  are  paraded  in  the  speech  of  Logan,  Jan.  13-14, 1857. 

Thus  fortified,  Logan  exclaimed:  ^^  If  corruption  enters  into 
high  places,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  faithful  public  servant,  to  drag  it 
from  its  polluted  den  and  expose  its  hideous  deformity  to  public 
criticism  and  contempt."  He  would  "  demonstrate  to  the  world 
a  degree  of  moral  turpitude  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  No  governor  of  Illinois  has  ever  sought  retirement  to 
take  the  oath  of  office" — ^the  oath  was  taken  at  the  executive  man- 
sion, as  we  have  seen.  ^^  We  might  infer  from  this,  that  a  guilty 
and  bleeding  conscience  had  sought  seclusion  rather  than  stand 
erect  upon  this  fioor  and  pass  the  fiery  ordeal.    The  secluded 
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and  unusal  place  at  which  it  was  taken  may  afford  grounds  for  an 
inference  as  to  the  working  of  a  mind  goaded  to  desperation  by 
a  weighty  conviction  of  moral  turpitude."  That  the  executive 
had  said  ^^he  must  commit  perjury  to  hold  the  office  of  governor: 
and  then  hear  of  his  taking  the  very  oath  which  he  said  would 
amount  to  periury;  I  am  lost  in  amazement — standing  before 
the  people  with  falsehood  upon  his  lips,  and  averring  his  own 
guilt  of  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  that  can  inspire  confidence  in 
man ;  *  *  the  moral  sense  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  the 
people  has  been  shocked  by  that  fearful  oath.  Truth,  sir,  has 
been  crushed  to  earth.  The  high  standard  of  moral  rectitude  has 
been  broken.  The  votaries  of  virtue  and  honesty  have  been  van- 
quished, and  one  universal  wail,  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  has  been 
heard  iii  consequence  of  the  prostration  of  the  executive  chair  by 
the  hands  of  a  man  whose  lips  are  quivering  with  falsehood.  * 
The  constitution  of  my  beloved  State  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
bleeding  and  mangled.  •  •  I  ^v-am  young  men  and  old 
against  the  example  set.  I  pray  Ood  that  we  may  never  again 
witness  such  an  occasion;  Virtue  and  Truth  bereft  of  all  &eir 
charms,  while  the  hideous  and  hateful  gods  of  vice  hold  dominion 
over  the  people."  Such  are  only  a  few  salient  extracts  from  this 
long  speech.t 

The  array  of  able  names,  both  democrat  and  republican,  as 
members  of  the  house  at  this  session,  is  excellent.  Much  party 
feeling  had  been  already  elicited,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  first  cdSbrts 
to  organize  the  house,  and  the  debates  incident  to  this  question, 
nominally  upon  the  printing  of  the  governor's  message,  were  not 
only  generally  participated  in  but  were  protracted,  exciting  and 
exceedingly  acrimonious.  We  cannot  do  more  than  to  state  that 
the  position  of  the  friends  of  the  governor,  in  defense  of  him,  was 
generally  the  same  as  has  already  been  indicated — ^that  the  locus 
delicti  was  the  District  of  Columbia ;  that  he  had  offended  no  law 
of  Illinois,  either  statutory  or  organic,  for  neither  could  have  legal 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  State;  wherefore  his  excellency  might 
safely  and  truly  swear  that  he  had  not  accepted  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  And  Mr.  De- 
nio,  in  the  debate,  asserted  that  Davis  ^^  to  this  day  declares  to 
Gov  Bissell,  through  Senator  Trumbull,  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  notes  exchanged  between  them  equivalent  to  a  challenge." 
But  the  documentary  evidence  shows  this  to  be  untenable. 

The  locus  delicti,  which  the  governor  and  his  friends  set  up  and 
used  as  a  defense,  was  not  in  question.  That  the  offense  couunit- 
ted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  defined  as  an  offense  by  our 
statutes  is  true,  but  that  it  was  not  punishable  here  is  equally 
true.  It  was  circumstances  and  evasions  of  that  character,  how- 
ever, that  the  constitutional  oath  sought  to  compass  and  prevent 
The  intent  of  the  law'may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  passage.  To  mark  the  popular  abhorence  of  Uie  duello,  and  to 
impose  upon  its  votaries  the  disability  of  holding  office  in  spite  of 
their  constant  evasions  of  its  punishments  by  going  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  State,  was  the  aim  of  its  framers,  and  it  has  failed 
of  efficacy  in  only  two  instances.  The  offense  now  and  here  was 
not  in  accepting  a  challenge  in  Washington,  but  in  swearing  at 
this  time,  in  Illinois,  that  he  had  not.    The  reasoning  in  the  one 

*  See  ni,  SUte  Beirister,  Feb.  18B7.  —— 
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me  does  not  appear  to  fit  tbe  other.    Was  Bissell  then  only  a  de- 
Wio  governor  f 

The  courtesy  of  printing  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  the 
eiisage  was  denied.  Attacks  on  the  private  character  of  his  ex- 
Uency  continued  throughout  the  session.  .  No  annoyance  or  em- 
iRussment  that  could  be  inflicted  was  spared  him.  In  the  pas- 
ge  of  the  bill  establishing  the  northern  or  Joliet  penitentiary'^ 
loommended  in  his  message,  his  customary  privileges  as  a  co-or- 
nate branch  of  the  law-making  power  were  encroached  upon, 
id  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  taken  from  him.  The 
gnity  of  official  position,  and  the  courtesies  and  amenities  inci- 
mt  thereto,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  sunk  out  of  view. 
lu  the  senate,  which  contained  a  democratic  majority  of  one,  no 
Aoonrtesy  was  shown  to  the  governor  by  a  refusal  to  order  the 
rinting  of  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  his  message.  In  that 
lamber,  besides,  general  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed 
iroaghout  the  session,  and  business  moved  along  with  acceptable 
ispatch.  Lieutenant-Governor  Wood,  a  gentleman  of  fine,  com- 
landing  personal  appearance,  presided  in  an  impartial  manner, 
od  his  conciliatory  deportment,  meting  out  to  all  the  senators 
le  same  courtesy,  was  received  and  met  in  return  by  a  like  mark 
f  respect  and  cordiality. 

The  house,  notwithstanding  its  many  able  and  talented  members, 
^88  the  theatre  of  much  turbulence  and  partisan  strife  through- 
at  the  sessioit.  It  was  said  to  have  opened  as  a  mob  and  closed 
I  a  rout.  In  political  complexion  it  stood,  democrats  38,republi- 
EinsSl,  and  Americans  6.  There  were,  however,  two  contestants 
>  this  democratic  majority,  and  in  the  Peoria  case  of  Eastman, 
dpoblican,  against  Shellabarger,  democrat,  it  would  seem  that 
iastman  was  justly  entitled  to  the  seat.  A  few  votes  cast  for  O. 
I.  instead  of  C.  M.  Eastman  had  been  thrown  out,  and  the  certifi- 
ate  awarded  to  Shellabarger,  whereas  had  they  been  counted  the 
ytmer  would  have  had  the  majority. 

In  the  first  effort  to  effect  a  temporary  organization  of  the  house 
ras  enacted  one  of  those  unseemly  squabbles,  which,  while  they 
re  not  unfrequent  in  this  free  country,  are  nevertheless  a  dis- 
irace  to  any  deliberative  body.  The  republicans  were  primarily 
D  fault.  By  uniting  the  6  Americans  with  their  31  members  they 
isd  planned  to  secure  the  organization  of  the  house  in  accordance 
riih  the  usages  of  the  lower  house  of  congress  and  the  British  par- 
iament.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Bridges,  clerk  of  the  house  for  the 
(receding  general  assembly,  a  republican,  was  on  hand  to  call  the 
lOQse  to  order  and  temporarily  organize  it ;  to  act  as  temporary 
peaker,  and  in  that  capacity  exclude  all  contestants  from  voting, 
rhich  would  leave  the  republicans  in  a  majority,  and  throw  its 
permanent  organization  into  their  hands.  But  the  democrats  were 
m  the  alert,  and  tbe  trick  was  suspected.  The  moment  the  old 
lerk  essayed  to  call  the  house  to  order,  F.  D.  Preston  nominated 
^ohn  Dougherty  for  speaker  pro  tern.  A  scene  of  un])aralleled 
onfusion  and  uproar,  mixed  with  personal  menace,  now  ensued, 
i^reston,  in  stentorian  tones  and  with  much  firmness,  putting 
)oagherty'8  nomination  to  vote  and  declaring  it  carrie<1,  and 
Mdges,  persistent  in  his  right  to  organize  the  house,  calling  the 
oil  for  this  purpose,  and  many  mem^rs  answering  in  recognition 
tf  his  right.    Mr.  Latshaw  was  declared  secretary' jiro  tern,  in  the 
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same  manner  that  Dougherty  had  been  chosen  speaker,  and  h 
also  was  calling  the  roll  of  members.  Above  the  din  a  motkm  vii 
now  made  for  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  eject  the  old  clerk,  Bridftt. 
Amid  the  great  uproar  it  was  declared  carried,  and  at  ones  ens* 
cuted  with  a  rush,  by  his  forcible  removal,  in  which  qaite  a  vbb- 
ber  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  volunteered  their  assistanee.  The 
greatest  confusion  prevailed,  muscle  was  triumphant  and  older 
was  restored.  The  victory  was  with  the  democrats ;  Shellaharger, 
one  of  the  Peoria  contestants,  was  retained  in  his  seat,  which  gs?e 
them  a  clear  working  majority  and  the  organization  of  the  lion& 
As  there  were  many  able  members  in  the  house,  this  Peoria  eoo- 
tested  election  case,  as  well  as  the  question  of  printing  the  gtmr- 
nor's  message,  elicited  their  full  power  of  debate,  and  many  fine 
and  eloquent  speeches  from  both  sides  were  made  daring  the  eee- 
sion. 

Early  in  the  session  an  apportionment  bill,  based  upon  the 
State  census  of  1855,  was  introduced  into  the  house  by  the  repub- 
licans. The  population  of  Illinois,  in  1850.  was  851,470,  and  in 
1855,  1,300,251 — an  increase  of  447,781 — about  50  per  cent,  or 
one-third  her  entire  population  in  5  years.  This  gain  was  two- 
thirds  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State,  the  main  repuhliean 
strongholds.  The  bill  was  therefore  at  once  spumed  by  the  dem- 
ocrats, who  offered  a  substitute  which  was  provocative  of  the 
most  stubborn  parliamentary  resistance  at  every  step  by  the  re- 
publicans. Such  measures  aie  nearly  always  passed  in  the  interests 
of  the  dominant  party.  Both  bills  sought  to  secure  asoendeocy 
in  the  next  legislature,  when  a  United  States  senator  was  to  be 
elected  to  Douglas'  place. 

The  constitution  requii^  districts  to  be  composed  of  contign- 
ous  territory,  bounded  by  county  lines.  The  substitue  was 
claimed  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  fact  a  perfect  libel  on  the  theory 
of  equal  representation,  in  that  it  "gerrj'mandered"  the  State  into 
all  sorts  of  deformity,  the  mere  cornering  of  counties  in  many  in- 
stances being  deemed  a  sufficient  contiguity  of  territory  for  the 
fontiation  of  districts ;  in  one  district  3  votes  were  made  eqnal  to 
4  in  another;  in  another  5  were  made  to  equal  more  than  9  in  still 
another;  and  that  in  a  certain  contingency  one  county  woold 
be  without  representation  at  all.  With  much  -  show  of  rea- 
son, doubtless,  the  opposition  regarded  the  substitute  as  a  most 
villainous  piece  of  party  legislation,  and  they  exhausted  every 
parliamentary  effort  and  device  to  defeat  it,  but  failed.  The  bill 
was  passed  toward  the  heel  of  the  session.  It  now  went  to  ti^B 
governor  for  his  signature.  That  functionary,  it  was  confidently 
expected,  would  veto  it ;  the  surprise,  therefore,  was  simply  as- 
tounding when  his  secretary,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  with 
other  bills  reported  his  approval  of  it  to  tlie  house. 

And  now  everything  was  bustle,  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
His  excellency  was  confronted  by  disappointed  but  determined 
political  friends,  and  within  an  hour  he  sought  to  recall  his  mes- 
sage of  approval,  alleging  it  to  have  beenm^e  by  mistake.  Somo 
republicans  openly  boasted  that  they  had  compelled  therecall  and 
the  veto.  An  informal  note  explanatory  of  the  circumstances 
was  sent  to  the  house,  followed  afterwards  by  his  veto  and  return 
of  the  bill.  The  chagrin  and  mortification  was  now  changed  from 
the  republican  to  the  democratic  side.    The  house,  where  it  origi- 
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Uted,  refused  to  receive  back  the  bill,  or  allow  the  veto  message 
to  be  read  or  entered  upou  the  journal,  as  the  constitution  re- 
foired,  and  both  were  taken  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
iiid  there  filed.  It  was  held  that  after  the  governor  had  an- 
Boonoed  his  approval  of  the  bill  it  became  a  law,  and  passed  for- 
ever beyond  his  control,  and  the  only  way  to  reach  it  would  be 
ky  repeal. 

The  republican  members  signed  a  protest,  which  was  spread 
ipon  the  minutes,  as  was  &e  undoubted  right  of  any  two  or 
more.  But  now  that  party  feeling  was  thoroughly  aroused,  the 
protest  was  not  allowed  to  stand.  On  motion,  it  was  expunged 
torn  the  journid.  This  conduct,  both  with  reference  to  the  rejec- 
doD  of  the  veto  message  and  the  expunging  of  the  protest,  was 
»utrary  to  the  constitution,  revolutionary  and  most  reprehensi- 
ble. With  these  partisan  acts,  and  aniidst  the  greatest  uproar, 
without  indulging  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  passing  a  resolution  of 
tliAoks  to  the  speaker,  the  hour  of  the  sine  die  adjournment  hav- 
ing been  postponed  by  stopping  the  clock,  this  deliberative  body 
finally,  late  in  the  night,  ac^ourned  in  a  rout. 

Some  democrats  having  confidence  in  the  legality  of  the  point 
apon  which  the  house  acted,  that  the  governor  could  not  recall 
his  approval,  the  act  was  by  mandamus  carried  up  to  the  su- 
preme court  to  test  its  validit3\  But  the  opinion  of  that  tribunal 
was  adverse.  The  constitutionality  of  the  objectionable  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  not  passed  upon,  but  whether  the  forms  of 
legislation  which  it  followed  rendered  it  valid  or  not.  Judge 
[}aton,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  held  that  while  a 
t>ill  is  in  the  possession  and  control  of  the  executive,  within  the  pe- 
riod limited  by  the  constitution,  it  has  not  the  force  of  law,  and 
[ie  may  exercise  a  veto  power,  and  so  return  to  the  house  where  it 
mginated,  with  his  name  erased,  notwithstanding  he  had  once 
Emnounced  his  approval  of  it. 

Apportionment  Bill  of  1859. — Two  years  later,  at  the  close 
of  die  session,  another  bedlam,  more  outrageous  and  undignified 
than  the  foregoing,  was  enacted  by  the  legislature.  The  occasion 
was  again  an  apportionment  measure.  The  democracy,  through 
the  herculean  labors  of  Douglas  in  his  senatorial  canvass  against 
Jdr.  Lincoln,  were  in  a  small  majority  in  both  houses,  although 
the  popular  vote  of  the  State  was  against  them.  Seeing  the 
close  of  their  rule  approaching,  probably  in  the  next  election  as 
it  proved,  they  sought  to  perpetuate  their  power,  and  possibly 
with  the  view  to  elect  a  democratic  successor  to  the  then  hated 
Trumbull  in  the  United  States  senate,  in  1861,  by  so  shaping  the 
senatorial  and  representative  districts  as  to  give  them  the  gen- 
eral assembly  and  accomplish  the  ends  in  view. 

The  bill,  it  seems,  was  indeed  a  most  unfair  gerrymander,  looking 
solely  to  partisan  ends.  Counties  separately  entitled  to  represen- 
tatives were  groupe<l  with  others,  and  large  districts  formed  whose 
tkggregsite  democratic  vote  would  overbalance  their  small  republi- 
can majorities,  and  thus  force  upon  them  representatives  they  did 
not  want.  Instead  of  forming  districts  out  of  contiguous  and 
compact  territorj^,  they  were  stretched  over  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. To  the  republican  counties  of  the  State,  whose  population 
was  stated  at  646, 748,  were  accorded  33  representatives,  while  to 
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the  democratic  counties,  with  a  population  of  477,678,  weregivea 
41  representatives. 

The  bill  was  introduced  the  third  week  of  the  session  and  the 
democratic  m^ority  forced  it  along  in  its  order.  The  repablicani 
who  were  ably  represented,  particularly  in  the  house,  fought  it  lU 
every  step.  Thus  all  the  legislation  behind  this  bill  was  held  in 
abeyance  on  its  account.  The  42  days  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution as  the  limit  of  the  session,  were  frittered  away  in  reso- 
lutions, parliamentary  contention,  and  buncomb  speeches.  When 
it  finally  passed,  first  the  lieutenant-governor,  whose  signatoie 
was  required  to  it,  was  said  to  be  absent  daring  the 
night  session,  and  refused  to  sign  it  except  at  the  capitnL 
Next  Gov.  Bissell  retained  it  a  week  before  he  sent  in  his 
veto.  In  the  meantime  everything  of  importance  was  delayed. 
The  enrolling  clerks,  in  obedience  to  orders  it  was  said,  retarded 
their  labors.  Chairmen  of  the  engrossing  committees  had  their 
pockets  crammed  with  bills,  which  they  would  neither  report  them- 
selves nor  disgorge  for  others  to  do  it.  Private  bills  of  friend 
and  foe  were  kept  back,  so  great  was  the  feeling  of  determination. 
Confident  of  veto,  it  was  determined  to  repass  the  bill  over  it  he- 
fore  auy  other  business  should  be  transacted.  It  was  the  main 
appropriation  bill,  through  non-action  upon  which  the  ends  of  the 
majority  were  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  failing  to  provide  the 
means  for  carrying  on  the  government  and  administering  the  laws 
during  the  coming  two  years'  interregnum.  The  republicans  songfat 
to  pass  it  out  of  the  regular  order  but  failed.  It  was  well  un- 
derstood that  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  they  would  leave  allege 
in  the  lurch,  stampede,  and  break  a  quorum  to  defeat  the  hated 
apportionment. 

Finally  the  governor  sent  in  his  veto.    The  house  had  met  at 
9  A.  H.    Immediately  after  prayer,  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Church  an- 
nounced the  governoi^'s  private  secretary,  and  as  he  commeDoed  to 
read  a  violent  tumult  ensued.    The  democrats  almost  in  abodj 
sprang  to  their  feet,   vociferating  fiercely,   while  above  the  din 
rapped  the  speaker  with  his  gavel,  crying  "  silence — order— there 
is  no  quorum  present.    Ko  communication  can  be  made  to  the 
house  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum !    Doorkeeper  put  that  man 
out'' — meaning    the    secretary.    Others   shouted    ** Knock  him 
down,"  "  Kick  him  out,"  &c.,  with  other  threats  and  imprecations. 
The  door-keeper  start-ed  to  execute  the  speaker's  order,  but  by 
this  time  the  secretary  had  read  the  veto  message,  and  delivering 
it  and  the  bill  to  a  page,  tunied  to  depart.    As  the  page  started 
to  the  clerk's  desk,  the  speaker  ordered  the  papers  to  be  returned 
to  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Massac  volunteered  to  execnte 
the  order.    He  snatched  them  from  the  boy's  hand,  pursued  th® 
secretary  into  the  lobby  and  thrust  them  at  him.    Upon  refusal 
they  were  violently  cast  on  the  floor.    Mr.  Chui-ch  gatliered  them 
up,  folded  them  together,  walked  leisurely  up  the  aisle  and  Is^d 
them  carefully  on  the  speaker's  desk.     That  gentleman,  with  ^ 
contemptuous  expression,  brushed  them  oft*.    They  were  exaraiued 
by  several  members  and  thrown  back,  when  Mr.  Green  picked 
them  ofi'  the  floor  and  thrust  them  in  his  pocket,  with  the  remark 
that  he  had  as  much  right  to  them  as  anybody  and  he  would  as- 
sume the  responsibility;  meanwhile  the  wildest  disorder  prevailed. 
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VThen  quietude  was  restoreil,  a  call  of  the  house  showed  ouly  42 
members  preseut,  le^s  thau  a  quorum,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

The  objections  of  the  governor  to  the  apportiomeut  bill  were 
that  its  ^ect  would  be  to  continue  the  control  of  the  general  as- 
sembly in  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the  people ;  that  the  new 
ooanty  of  Ford  was  placed  wholly  within  both  the  9th  and  18th 
senatorial  districts ;  that  in  the  matter'  of  giving  excess  the 
lOtk  section  of  the  the  10th  article  of  the  constitution  was 
disregarded ;  that  there  was  an  unnecessary  departure  from  sin- 
gle districts — a  glaring  instance  being  the  32d,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Champaigii,  Piatt,  DeWitt,  Macon,  Moultrie,  Shelby 
and  Effingham,  to  which  3  representatives  were  given,  when  the 
census  showed  that  the  7  counties  would  divide  neatly  into  3  sep- 
arate districts,  &c. 

Messrs.  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  A.  W.  Mack,  L.  S.  Church,  Leonard 
Swett  and  J.  A.  Davis,  republicans,  offered  a  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  house  in  its  rejection  of  the  veto  message,  setting 
forth  in  scathing  language  the  conduct  of  the  house  and  the 
speaker,  as  detailed ;  quoting  also  the  governor's  message  to  make 
it  appear  of  record.  The  speaker,  Hon.  W.  R.  Morrison,  doubt- 
ing the  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  protest  without  the  house 
fiiit  passing  upon  the  propriety  of  its  language,  held  it  for  ad- 
visement, but  subsequently,  with  the  modification  of  some  of  its 
allusions  to  individual  members,  not  himself,  he  admitted  it,  and 
it  was  spread  upon  the  journal.  The  democrats  spread  a  counter 
protest  against  receiving  the  first  protest  upon  the  journal. 

In  the  meantime  the  not  unexx>ected  republican  hegira  took 
place — a  few  being  left  behind  to  attend  to  the  protest  and  look 
after  things  generally.  The  quorum  was  broken,  the  re-passage 
of  the  api>ortionment  bill  over  the  governor's  veto  prevented,  and 
all  the  unfinished  business  brought  to  a  deadlock;  involving  hun- 
di'eds  of  bills,  both  public  and  private,  including  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill  necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  of  government  in 
motion.  The  result  was  not  so  bad,  however,  as  was  at  first 
anticipated.  The  appropriations  for  the  northern  penitentiary 
and  the  asylums  at  Jacksonville  had  been  gotten  through  early  in 
the  session,  as  also  for  the  payment  of  the  semi-annual  interest 
on  the  State  debt ;  and  the  judges,  by  a  law  of  1849,  could  draw 
their  salaries  on  vouchers  certified  from  the  governor  to  the 
auditor.  The  conduct  of  the  republicans  in  leaving  was  revolu- 
tionary, and  the  whole  proceedings  not  only  undignified  but  dis- 
creditable to  the  State.  If  the  minority,  not  appreciating  that  in 
their  capacity  as  legislators  they  acted  for  the  whole  State  and  the 
entire  people,  sought  only  to  discharge  i)artisan  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents, then  they  should  have  defeated  there-election  of  Doug- 
las, and,  indeed,  they  might  in  the  same  way  have  altogether  pre- 
vented legislation.  After  waiting  two  days  for  the  return  of  the 
delinquents,  the  democrats  adjourned  the  general  assembly  sine 
die. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gov.  Bissell,  March  18, 1860,  the  Lieut  Gov., 
John  Wood,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  became  governor  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  near  10  months  time  Bissell  was  the  only  execu- 
tive of  the  State  who  died  in  that  office. 
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THE  CANAL  SCRIP  FRAUD. 

In  the  winter  of  1S59  was  brought  to  light  the  most  stapendoos 
individual  fraud  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  State  of  Illinois.  It 
was  greatly  intensified  in  that  all  the  attendant  circumsUnoes 
pointeil  to  a  gentleman  as  the  perpetrator,  who  but  a  short  time 
before  had  been  honored  with  the  most  exalted  station  in  tbe  gift 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  who  carried  into  his  retirement 
their  confidence  and  esteem.  The  fraud  consisted  in  the  re-issae 
of  $224,182  66  of  90  days  redeemed  canal  scrip,  dating  back  eome 
30  years.  Owing  to  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  that  period,  tbe 
canal  trustees  had  issued  $265,237  ninety-day  checks,  dated  May  Ist, 
and  $123,317,  dated  August  1st,  1839.  Much  looseness  had  been 
observed  in  the  original  issue  of  these  checks  as  well  as  in  tbeir 
redemption,  they  having  been  put  aside  without  being  caucelled 
A  sui)erabundance  of  them  had  been  prepared  (not  knowing  hov 
many  might  be  needed)  all  signed  and  execntea  except  filliug  in 
the  name  of  the  treasurer.  They  remained  unregistered  and  on- 
trimmed  until  detached  and  signed,  when  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  were  entered  in  a  book,  which  served  as  a 
memorandum  of  the  actual  amount  in  circulation.  These  checks 
had  been  put  in  circulation  in  1839  for  a  temporary  purpose  from 
the  canal  ofiice  at  Lockport,  and  were  redeemed  partly  by  tho 
State  bank  branch  at  Chicago,  in  payment  for  dues  to  the  canal, 
and  otherwise.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  canal  officers 
to  the  legislature,  in  1840,  that  all  of  both  these  May  and  Aagast 
issues  had  been  redeemed,  except  $822,  and  in  1842^  only  1323 
remained  outstanding. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1859,  G«n.  Jacob  Fry,  for 
many  years  canal  trustee,  called  at  the  audi  tor's  ofiice  and  showed 
Mr.  Dubois,  auditor,  one  of  these  old  canal  checks,  which  had  been 
ofiered  for  sale  in  Springfield,  and  cautioned  the  State  officers 
against  receiving  such  scrip,  explaining  how  it  was  long  siuce  re- 
deemed, and  that  what  was  then  in  circulation  must  be  fraudt^* 
lent.    He  was  referred  to  the  fund  commissioner's  office-^the  go^' 
ernor  having  been  ex-officio  fund  commissioner  since  1843 — whe^ 
he  learned  to  his  amazement  that  scrip  of  that  description  to    ^ 
very  large  sum  had  been  funded,  and  that  new  bonds  of  the  Stat^' 
under  the  funding  acts  had  been  issued  therefor.    The  checl^ 
were  duly  signed  W.F.  Thornton,  president,  and  countersigned^ 
by  Jacob  Fry,  commissioner,  and  by  those  gentlemen,  and  als-^ 
Mr.  Joel  Manning,  recognized  as  the  same  $50  and  $100  check> 
issued  by  them  in  1839,  and  redeemed  and  carefully  packed  awa^ 
in  a  box,  but  now  doing  service  again,  after  exchange  as  fre^y^ 
bank  deposits.    With  this  jevelation  consternation  be<^ie  rife  u0 
every  State  department,  in  which  the  legislature  participated^ 
the  i)eople  generally  shared,  and  the  newspaper    press  fairly^ 
reveled.    Kor  was  this  lessened  when  it  also  transpired  that  th9 
whole  of  this  scrip  thus  fraudulently  converted  was  presented  by" 
no  less  a  personage  than  ex-Go  v.  Matte«on. 

In  the  State  seuate,  Mr.  Marshall  of  Coles,  introduced  a  resola* 
tion,  which  was  adopted,  instructing  the  finance  committee  to 
inquire  into  certain  State  stocks  said  to  be  issued  and  based  on 
counterfeit  or  spurious  scrip,  empowering  them  to  send  for  per- 
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aons  and  papers,  and  to  report  to  the  senate  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  This  committee  consisted  of  S.  W.  Fuller,  chair- 
man, B.  C.  Cook,  A.  J.  Kuykendall,  Z.  Applington,  S.  A.  Buck- 
master  and  Silas  L.  Bryan.    They  report : 

**It  appears  that  in  December.  1856,  Just  before  the  closo  of  his  term 
of  office,  about  $13,000,  in  amount^f  the  checks  above  described,  were, 
by  Gov.  Matteson,  presented  to  £Doch  Moore,  secretary  of  the  fund 
oummissioner,  and  new  Btate  bonds  issued  therefor.  That  during  the 
year  1857,  about  $d3,500  additional  of  the  same  checks  were,  by  Gover- 
nor Matteson,  presented  to  the  same  officer,  who  issued  new  bonds  for 
that  amount — and  that  at  divers  times  there  has  been  paid  to  Governor 
Matteson,  fh)m  the  State  treasury,  an  amount  of  money,  for  principal 
and  interest,  to  make,  with  the  l>onds  so  issued  to  him,  the  sum  of  $^,- 
182  66,  on  account  of  the  canal  checks  so  presented  by  him.  The  greater 

rof  the  checks  are  recognized  by  Gen.  Thornton,  Gen.  Fry  and 
Manning  as  the  genuine$50and  $100  checks  of  May  Ist  and  Au- 
gust Ist,  1839,  by  them  issued  and  redeemed,  and  as  part  of  the 
redeemed  checks  packed  by  Mr.  Manning  and  Gen.  Fry  in  the  box  de- 
posited in  the  bank  at  Chicago,  in  the  year  1840.  There  are  also  found 
among  the  checks  funded  by  Gov.  Matteson,  two  packages  of  the  checks, 
dated  August  Ist,  1839,  amounting  to  $10,500,  which  are  fresh  in  appear- 
ance, have  the  edges  untrimmed ,  but  fully  signed  by  the  commissioner 
and  secretary  of  the  caual  commissioners,  and  used  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  board,  but  wanting  the  name  of  the  treasurer  filled  in  upon  their 
Cftoe,  and  lying  upon  each  other  in  consecutive  numbers.'' 

It  appeared  also  in  testimony  before  the  committee  that  Gen. 
Fry,  treasurer  of  the  canal  board,  and  Joel  Manning,  secretary, 
in  the  fall  of  1840,  counted  and  packed  in  a  large  sealed  box  the 
checks  redeemed  and  other  evidences  of  canal  indebtedness,  and 
they  believe  some  of  the  partially  executed  checks ;  that  Mr.  Man- 
ning took  the  box  to  Chicago  and  deposited  it  in  the  Branch  State 
Bank,  where  it  remained  undisturbed  until  1848,  when  it,  with 
other  boxes  and  packages  left  there  by  the  canal  officers,  was  re- 
moved to  the  canal  office  in  Chicago.  This  box  and  other  divers 
packages  of  redeemed  canal  indebtedness,  were  receipted  for  by 
saccessors  to  predecessors  from  time  to  time  as  changes  in  that 
office  occurred.  And  none  of  these  90  day  checks  were  seen  in  cir- 
culation from  1840-1  down  to  1859.  Gen.  Hart  L.  Stuart  testified 
that  for  years  after  1847  he  bought  altogether  near  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  all  kinds  of  Illinois  canal  indebtedness,  adverti- 
aing  therefor  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  but  among  all  his  pur- 
chases he  saw  only  about  $100  of  the  1839  canal  checks. 

In  1853  Gov.  Matteson  appointed  Josiah  McRoberts  State  canal 
trustee,  who  went  to  Chicago  to  receive  from  ex-Lieut.-Gov.  J.  B. 
Wells  the  assets  of  the  canal  office,  among  which  was  this  sealed 
box,  corresponding  to  the  above  description.  He  received  also 
another  box  with  a  loose  lid  or  cover,  containing  broken  packages 
of  canal  indebtedness,  defaced  with  a  canceling  hammer,  but  on 
counting  the  contents  they  were  found  to  be  short  in  many  instan- 
ces of  the  amounts  noted  on  the  wi-appers.  He  also  found  divers 
packages  of  canal  indebtedness  in  the  office,  partially  broken,  and 
part  of  the  contents  missing.  And  "he  was  advised  by  Gov. 
Wells,  his  predecessor,  in  substance,  that  the  vouchers  and  affairs 
of  the  canal  office  would  not  hold  out,  or  prove  correct,  but  such  as 
were  there  then  of  the  papers,  vouchers  and  furniture  of  the  office, 
he  received  from  Gov.  Wells.'^ 

McRoberts  then  advised  Gov.  Matteson  that  the  books,  vouch- 
ers, &c,j  of  the  caual  office  had  been  turned  over  to  him,  among 
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which  there  was  much  useless  matter  which  should  be  disposed  of: 
and  b}'  the  goveruor's  direction  he  packed  all  the  evidences  of 
canal  or  other  indebtedness  received  from  Wells  in  a  trunk  and  a 
box  (an  ordinary'  shoe  box,)  for  transmission  to  Springfield.  1dm 
doing  he  tried  to  put  the  same  sealed  box  *4nto  the  trunk  and 
shoe  box,  but  it  was  too  large,  and  he  broke  it  open  and  packed 
the  contents  either  in  the  trunk  or  shoe  box,  or  a  part  in  each, 
which,  he  cannot  certainly  state.  After  packing  the  trunk  and 
shoe  box,  he  locked  and  sealed  the  trunk  and  box,"  directed 
them  to  Gov.  Joel  A.  Matteson,  at  Springfield,  Illiiiois,  put  them 
on  board  the  railroad  at  Chicago,  and  came  with  them  to  La- 
Salle,  with  Gov.  Matteson,  and  there  left  them  in  charge  of  Oor. 
Matteson,  who  directed  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Bail 
road  depot  at  LaSalle,  en  route  for  Springfield^  Illinois,  in  charge 
of  Gov.  Matteson,  who  was  then  going  to  Springfield. 

^^There  is  no  distinct  evidence  before  the  committee  that  the  shoe 
box  has  ever  been  seen  since,  but  the  trunk  wa«  found  during  the 
course  of  this  investigation  in  a  basement  room  of  the  capitol  at 
Springfield.    It  was  opened  (there  were  upon  it  some  appearances 
of  having  been  sealed  twice,  as  if  opened  and  sealed  again),  and 
the  contents  found  to  consist  of  a  gr^at  variety  of  evidences  of 
canal  indebtedness,  some  complete,  that  had  been  in  circulation 
and  redeemed  and  cancelled,  and  some  unfinished  scrip,  also  can- 
celled with  a  hammer,  the  whole  contents  counted  to  near  |2,J00,- 
000,  of  all  sorts,  although  Mr.  McEoberts  stated  in  his  report  to 
Gov.  Matteson,  in  1853,  that  the  contents  of  the  trunk  and  box  de- 
livered by  him  to  Gov.  Matteson,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  were 
only  estimated  to  amount  to  $680,000."     The  uncancelled  checks 
were  not  found  in  the  trunk,  and  no  trace  of  the  box  was  ever  dis- 
covered. 

Thus  the  box  and  trunk,  which  the  evidence  and  attendant  cir- 
cumstances all  show  contained  the  redeemed  and  unused  canal 
checks  of  1839,  were  directly  traced  into  the  custody  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  he  subsequently  appeared  with  the  identical  bonds  in  bis 
possesion,  and  had  them  exchanged  orfunded  for  new  State  bonds 
by  the  secretarj^  of  the  fund  commissioner,  to  the  amount  of  $223,- 
182.66 ;  and  he  appeared  further  as  the  sole  beneficiary  of  their  pro- 
ceeds. Aprima  facie  csise  was  thus  strongly  made  out  against  the 
exgovenior,  and  the  onus  probandi  was  shifted  to  him  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  charge. 

Under  this  grave  state  of  the  case,  it  was  only  shown  in  defense 
that  the  governor,  after  his  retirement  in  the  winter  of  1857,  took 
rooms  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  Springfield,  where  be  bought 
largely  of  the  public  indebtedness  of  the  State— $380,000  of  all 
sorts,  other  than  canal  checks  of  1839.     Mr.  Niles  testified  that 
$200,000  of  this  sum  was  funded  for  and  on  account  of  Clark} 
Dodge  &  Co.    "Messrs.  R.  E.  Goodell  (a  son-in-law  of  the  govern- 
or), Wm.  Smith  and  Mr.  Nesbitt^  swore  that  Gov.  Matteson  re- 
ceived from  the  Merchants'  and  Drovers'  Bank,  at  Joliet.,  from 
December  12,  1856,  to  about  the  first  of  May,  1857,  a  little  ov^r 
$200,000,  which  Mr.  Smith  understood  was  to  be  used  in  buying 
State  or  canal  indebtedness.    Mr.  Goodell  states  he  knew  that  Gov. 
Matteson  was  about  that  time  buying  public  indebtedness;  and 
Mr.  Kesbitt,  that  he  brought  to  him  packages  of  money,  which  he 
delivered  to  him  at  his  room  in  the  St.  Nicholas  HoteL"  Gen.  L  B. 
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^mran  and  A.  H.  Moore  testified  ^<that  they,  each,  at  different 
omes,  were  in  his  rooms  at  that  hotel,  and  saw  him  buying  of  per- 
ions  unknown  to  them,  and  apparently  strangers  in  the  town,  canal 
scrip  and  checks,  to  an  amount,  on  some  occasions,  of  about  $5,- 
MO,  which  he  paid  for  in  cash  at  the  time,  except  in  one  or  two 
LnBtances  he  was  noticed  to  give  a  check."  Curran  thought  pur- 
chases were  made  ocasionally  at  75  cents  on  the  dollar  for  princi- 
pal, to  which  was  added  the  accrued  interest ;  and  he  also  thought 
that  he  observed  purchases  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  to  $50,000, 
and  that  some  of  these  were  90  day  checks.  Moore  swore  that  he 
thoaght  he  had  observed  the  governor  pay  from  $1.20  to  $1.30  for 
principal  and  interest  of  public  indebtedness  due.  A  letter  from 
Governor  Bissell  stated  that  shortly-  after  his  accession  he  was 
frequently  applied  to  by  letters  and  persons  strangers  to  him, 
desiring  to  dispose  of  evidences  of  State  indebtedness,  and  he  uni- 
formly referred  them  to  Gov.  Matteson  as  dealing  in  such  evidences. 

Thus  while  the  trunk  full  of  cancelled  and  worthless  evidences 
of  State  indebtedness  was  readily  found,  no  successful  effort  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  to  show  what  became  of  the  box  con- 
taining the  uncancelled  and  unused  canal  scrip;  and  while  Mat- 
teson obtained  the  new  State  bonds  and  money,  be  failed  to  show 
where  he  got  the  90  day  canal  checks  exchanged  for  them, 
shown  to  have  been  in  the  lost  shoe  box. 

From  the  time  the  exchange  was  effected  in  1857,  up  to  the  time 
of  its  detection  in  1859,  neither  Gov.  Bissell,  although  ex  officio 
fund  commissioner,  nor  any  other  State  officer,  the  fund  commis- 
sioner's clerk,  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  also  been  Matteson's  clerk, 
alone  excepted,  knew  anything  of  the  transaction.  Governor 
Matteson  was  not  personally  examined  before  tbe  committee  of 
investigation.  Messrs.  Grimshaw,  Browning  and  Koerner  were 
present  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Ed- 
wards of  Springfield,  as  counsel  for  Gov.  Matteson.  The  exami- 
nation was  reported  in  detail,  and  may  be  found  in  full  in  the 
weekly  Illinois  State  Journal  of  April  27,  and  May  4th,  11th  and 
ISth,  1859. 

The  committee  forebore  to  express  any  opinion  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  any  party  concerned,  and  were  apparently  glad  that 
Gov.  Matteson  had  saved  them  "the  necessity  of  determining 
many  embarrassing  questions  arising  out  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  facts,  by  offering  to  indemnify  the  State  against  all  loss 
or  liability  by  reason  of  moneys  paid  him,  or  bonds  issued  to  him 
on  account  of  said  canal  checks.''  The  governor's  letter  to  this 
effect,  dated  Springfield,  February  9th,  1859,  appears  with  thciir 
report  This  letter,  notwithstanding  it-s  fair  language  that  he  had 
"unconsciously  and  innocently  been  made  the  instrument  through 
whom  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  State  has  been  attempted,"  and  his 
"  earnest  desire  for  the  preservation  of  [his]  own  reputation  pure 
and  8i>otless,  rendered  [him]  unwilling  to  retain  these  bonds, 
although  purchased  by  and  issued  to  [him]  bona  fide  and  for  a  val- 
uable consideration,"  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  confession  of 
the  transaction. 

These  funded  bonds  were  on  deposit  with  the  auditor  of  State 
as  security  for  the  St.ate  bank  (so-called)  located  at  Shawnee- 
town,  a  free  or  stock  bank  owned  by  Gov.  Matteson.    To  hidem- 

•See  m.  Beportt  1869,  vol.  1,  644. 
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nify  the  State  against  loss  by  these  securities  thas  fraadolen^ 
obtained  for  the  canal  scrip,  the  governor  and  his  wife,  anda 
date  of  April  21,  1859,  mortgag^  his  Quincy  property  to  tte 
State.* 

The  committee  asked  leave  to  sit  daring  vacation  for  farther 
investigation,  which  was  granted,  and  in  1861  they  made  a  volomi* 
nous  report,  embracing  a  general  examination  into  the  diiferent 
classes  of  indebtedness  of  the  State.  They  found  in  the  cootm 
of  their  investigation  additional  frauds  upon  the  State  peipetn* 
ted  during  the  period  in  question,  with  various  kinds  of  scrip, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate,  estimating  principal  and  interestitp 
to  Januaiy  1,  1861,  to  $165,346. 

To  pay  off  a  claim  of  $38,214  44  to  Mr.  Kenedy,  authorized  by 
the  legislature  in  1846-7,  Gov.  French  had  commenced  to  resore, 
undefaced,  internal  improvement  scrip  paid  in  for  State  l^nds  sold, 
but  as  this  was  slow  in  coming  in,  he,  in  September,  issued  boDdi 
to  Kenedy,  which  paid  him  off.    In  the  meantime  $4,501  64  of  the 
laud  scrip  had  accumulated,  and  the  governor  caused  a  descnp* 
tive  list  of  it  to  be  made  and  filed  away,  which  was  found  by  the 
committee;  but  the  scrip  was  fraudulently  funded  May  14, 1857, 
amounting  then,  principal  and  interest,  to  $6,656  79.    In  Decem- 
ber, 1841,  Gov.  Carlin  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners 298  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  195  were  paid  out,  101  retoined. 
and  2,  Nos.  105  and  106,  reserved  in  blank  for  Messrs.  J.  6.  and 
D.  L.  Eoberts,  who  never  called  for  them,  and  they  were  Dever 
paid  out  to  any  one.    The  bonds  were  dated  July  1, 1841,  and 
fully  executed  except  inserting  the  name  of  the  payee.    The  com- 
mittee now  found  the  two  bonds  in  the  auditor's  office  cancelled. 
<^  The  evidence  before  the  committee  tends  to  show  that  thename 
of  J.  Cratty,  the  payee  of  bonds  Kos.  105  and  106,  aforesaid,  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Joel  A.  Mattesou ;  that    while  19  boDds, 
numbered  consecutively  from  126  to  144  inclusive,  were  paid  out 
to  Cratty  by  the  commissioners,  these  two  never  were,  but  were 
resented    as   above  stated.    The  loss  to  the  State,  as  we  bare 
seen,  was  estimated  at  $165,346,  besides  the  $223,182  66,  based 
upon  the  uncancelled  canal   checks  of  1839,   total  $368,528  66. 
The  committee  conclude:  **  Whether  this  scrip  thus  fraudulently 
taken  from  the  State  was  the  scrip  which  was  in  the  box  and 
trunk  above  mentioned  cannot  be  determined,  because  do  des- 
criptive lists  of  the  scrip  was  kept.    The  only  facts  in  evidence 
before  us  tending  to  throw    light  upon    that  subject  are  above 
stated.'' 

In  the  spring  of  1859  the  offense  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the   grand  jury  of  Sangamon  county  by  three  of   the  State 
officials,  Messrs.  Dubois,  Hatch  and  Miller,  who  by  their  letter 
of  April  27th,  furnished   that  body  a  list   of  witnesses    in  va- 
rious  parts  of   the    State,  all   of  whom  had    been   before  tbe 
senate  committee.     The  witnesses  were  subpcenaed,  and  the  evi- 
dence elicited  was  such  that  the  gi*and  jury,  by  a  vote  of  lOto'^t 
determined  to  indict;  but  on  the  next  day  their  action  was  o^ 
motion    reconsidered.    The  inquiry  was    extended,  but  nothit*^ 
new  being  elicited  they  again  determined  to  find  a  true  bill,  gs^^ 
to  be  again  reconsidered.    And  now  sundry  members  of  the  jui^ 
began  to  falter  in  their  determination,  and  when  they  again  b^' 

*  See  Book  N.  of  Mortgaires,  pp.  660-28,  Adama  Co. 
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lotted  the  bill  was  refused  by  a  vote  of  10  for  to  12  against — 5 
having  reversed  their  opinions.  Many  rumors  and  surmises,  both 
of  a  political  and  fiuancial  character,  gained  currency  in  connec- 
tion with  these  "backings  and  fillings"  of  that  body. 

A  grand  jury's  investigations  e^re  ex  parte.  It  is  not  their  prov- 
ince to  inquire  into  the  defense.  The  attorneys  of  the  accused 
governor  planned  a  letter,  which  reached  the  jury  through  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  suggesting  (besides  some  witnesses  who 
had  testified  favorably  to  Matteson  before  the  committee)  the 
names  of  Capt.  O.  H.  Pratt  of  LaSalle  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Knapp  of 
Jerseyville,  as  parties  who  would  make  important  disclosures. 
According  to  the  rumors  of  the  period,  which  were  exceedingly 
numerous,  the  captain  and  the  doctor  mentioned  were  expected 
to  shift  the  brand  from  the  governor,  and  fix  it  upon  ex-Lieut. 
(Jov.  J.  B.  Wells,  then  deceased,  who,  we  have  seen,  when  he 
yielded  up  the  canal  office  to  his  successor,  McEoberts,  had  re- 
marked "  that  the  vouchers  and  affairs  of  the  canal  office  would 
not  hold  ouf  But  the  scheme  failed;  though  these  rumors 
promptly  brought  to  the  capital  of  Illinois  Judge  Wells,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, his  brother,  who  unwilling  that  the  imputation  rest 
longer  on  idle  and  mischievous  rumors,  demanded  that  the  charge 
be  avowed  and  the  grounds  distinctly  set  out — when  they  im- 
mediately ceased.* 

The  sum  subsequently  recovered  by  the  State,  u,nder  decree  ren- 
dered in  the  Sangamon  circuit  court  against  Matteson,  was  $255,- 
500.  On  the  27th  of  April,  1864,  the  master's  sale  of  the  ex-gov- 
ernor's property  took  place  at  the  door  of  the  court  house  in 
Springfield,  to  satisfy  the  decree.  The  property  sold  realized 
$238,000,  leaving  a  deficit  to  the  State  of  $27,500.  The  State 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  larger  share  of  it.  His  splendid  man- 
sion and  grounds  at  Springfield,  which  cost  $93,000,  brought  only 
$40,000.  This  property  was  afterwards  redeemed  and  never 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family;  a  son-in-law  being  the 
reputed  owner,  and  the  ex-governor  making  his  very  retired  home 
there.  Never  did  a  governor  retire  from  office  in  Illinois  with  more 
respect  by  the  people  of  both  parties ;  with  more  general  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  or  administrative  ability ;  with  prospects 
for  future  politicad  preferment  of  exceeding  high  promise :  but  the 
disclosure  of  these  frauds  upon  the  State,  prostrated  as  by  a  sin- 
gle blow  all  these  cherished  hopes,  and  today  there  are  doubt- 
less many  people  in  Illinois  who  even  do  not  know  that  such  a 
man  is  in  life  among  us.t 

THE  MACALISTER  AND   STEBBINS    BONDS. 

Attempted  Swindle  by  Funding  them  in  1859. — And  now  at  the 
very  hight  of  the  great  hue  and  cry  of  corruption,  theft,  robbery, 
&c.,  raised  in  connection  with  the  canal  scrip  fraud,  over  which 
the  republican  press  fairly  gloated  with  demoniac  delight,  and 
while  in  the  full  tide  of  its  onward  career,  a  shadow  was  suddenly 
thrown  across  its  track  by  a  dark  cloud  replete  with  ominous  por- 
tent, implicating  the  existing  State  government  in  an  attempted 

*  The  full  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  are  published,  in  the  weekly  IIL  State  Jour- 
iml  of  July  13, 1859. 
t  The  ex-governor  died  in  the  winter  of  1878-8  at  Chicago. 
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swindle  upon  the  treasury  of  the  State,  amounting  to  $244,26^  bf 
the  refunding  of  the  Macalister  and   Stebbins  bonds,  scHsalled, 
which  struck  consternation  into  the  ranks  of  the  leaders.   The 
democratic  press,  which  had  stood  almost  dumb  under  the  reveU- 
tion  of  the  canal  check  fraud  and  meekly  received  the  vehement 
blows  of  its  adversary,  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  aiibrded  to  off-set  the  former,  and  it  rallied  to  the  onaet 
with  a  will.    While  the  two  wrongs  did  not  make  one  right,  it 
was  nevertheless  a  great  relief  (such  is  human  nature)  for  tiie  lat- 
ter to  find  grounds  to  charge  the  former  equally  with  culpability. 
In  1841,  June  17th,  John  D.  Whiteside,  fund  coromissiouer,  rt- 
ceived  an  advance  of  $261,460  from  Macalister  &  Stebbins,  bank- 
ers in  New  York,  for  a  short  period,  and  as  security,  hypothecated 
with  them  804  State  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  bearing  6  per  cent  in- 
terest from  May  1, 1841.    Eight  days  later  he  delivered  to  them 
30  $1,000  6  per  cent,  internal  improvement  bonds;  on  the  lat  of 
July  following  he  gave  them  an  orderon  Kevins,  Townsend  &Ca, 
of  New  York,   for  a    further  batch  of  41  bonds  of  $1,000  each, 
which  they  received;  and  on  the  27th  of  October  following,  tbey 
received  from   Michael    Kenedy  $38,215  44  in  canal  scrip—the 
w  hole  aggregating  $912,215  44  of  Illinois  interest  bearing  iDdeb^ 
eduess,  which  that  firm  received  to  secure  their  advance  of  $261,- 
460  to  the  State.    The  receipt  of  these  sums  they  acknowledged 
in  their  account  current  rendered  in  1842,  during  the  session  of 
the  general  assembly,  being  28  64>100  cents  on  the  dollar  of  secur- 
ity in  their  hands.     (Jpon  the  bonds  and  obligations  received  bj 
them,  after  the  first  804,  they  had  agreed  to  make  further  adTsuices 
to  pay  the  State's  July  interest  for  1841,  if  it  was  found  necessary, 
but  the  State  stopping  her  interest  payments,  the  advance  was 
never  made ;  and  under   her  then  financial  embarrassments,  tbe 
$261,460  advanced  was  not  repaid ;  the  hypothecated  bonds,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  with  the  fund  commissioner,  became  for- 
feit, and  Macalister  &  Stebbins  claimed  their  full  redemption  in 
money.    But  it  was  answered  that  this  contract  was  made  in  vio- 
lation of  law ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  lender  to  have  inquired 
into  the  fund  commissioner's  legal  authority  to  hypothecate  these 
obligations,  and  as  he  had  manifestly  been   oven^eached  hy  the 
arts  and  cunning  of  money  jobbers,  the  State,  at  the  bar  of  con- 
science, would  only  repay  the  amount  actually  received  with  the 
interest  agreed  to  be  paid.    But  these  just  terms  of  settlement 
w^ere  refused,  after  which  the  pledged  securities  were  known  as 
the  "  Macalister  &  Stebbins'  bonds." 

In  1847  (Feb.  28th,)  the  legislature  passed  "an  act  to  authorize 
the  funding  of  the  State  debt."  By  its  provisions  the  Macalister 
&  Stebbins  bonds  were  specially  excluded  from  its  operation.  The 
new  "certificates  of  indebtedness"  authorized  by  it  were  desig- 
nated "New  Internal  Improvement  Stock  of  the  State  of  Illinois,'* 
of  $1,000  each.  "Certificates"  for  matured  interest  of  over  6  years 
were  to  be  issued,  not  to  draw  interest  till  after  1857.  being  with- 
out coupons,  as  the  interest  wa«  stipulated  in  the  bouy  of  ^e  cer- 
tificates. A  "transfer  agent"  was  to  be  appointed  in  New  York  to 
attend  to  the  funding  of  the  complicated  Illinois  indebtedness. 

Three  days  after  a  supplemental  act  was  passed  to  authorise  ft 
settlement  with  Macalister  &  Stebbins,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
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S6  cents  on  the  dollar  were  ottered,  in  new  bonds  on  the  amonnt 
hypothecated:  the  bonds  to  bear  upon  their  face  the  words,  "liqui- 
dUition  bondsr  which,  it  will  be  observed,  would  have  made  two 
classes  of  Illinois  funded  bonds.  By  its  terms  the  law  expired  on 
the  4tb  of  July,  1847,  and  as  the  holders  of  the  bonds  refused  to 
Borrender  them,  or  settle  according  to  its  provisions,  nothing  more 
was  done. 

Subsequently  better  counsel  prevailed,  and  at  the  session  of  the 
le^slature  in  the  winter  of  1849,  Wm.  H.  Bissell,  then  a  member 
of  congress  from  Illinois,  was  sent  by  Macallister  &  Stebbius  to 
Sprin^eld  to  make  as  good  a  bargain  with  the  State  as  he  could 
for  the  redemption  and  settlement  of  these  securities.  "An  acf 
was  passed  "to  prevent  loss  to  the  State  on  the  Macalister  &; 
Stebbins  bonds.'^  It  was  enacted  that  upon  surrender  of  the  bonds 
and  scrip  hypothecated  with  Macalister  &  Stebbins,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $913,215.44,  together  with  the  interest  coupons, 
the  governor  was  to  settle  and  pay  the  amount  of  money  originally 
advanced  with  7  per  cent,  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  deposit 
to  the  time  of  settlement,  in  $1,000  bonds  due  after  1865,  bearing 
6  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually  in  New  York,  pro  rata 
out  of  the  interest  fund.  The  old  bonds  to  be  surrendered  in  such 
amounts  at  a  time  as  $20,000  of  the  new  bonds  would  settle ;  and 
all  heretofore  surrendered  to  be  credited  in  full  at  26  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  the  804  bonds  first  hypothecated.  The  new  bonds,  like 
tiiose  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1847,  were  to  bear  upon  their  face 
the  words  "liquidation  bonds.'^  Hence  no  "new  internal  improve- 
ment stock'' could  legally  be  issued  for  these  bonds ;  these  liquida- 
tion bonds  were  a  distinct  class.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Macalister  &  Stebbins  bonds  were  funded  under  this  act  at  the 
rate  oflfered,  but  not  all — 114  having  passed  out  of  their  hands. 

During  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  in  1867,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Boman,  member  from  St.  Clair,  introduced  a  bill  which  became  a 
law,  entitled  "An  act  to  fund  the  arrears  of  interest  accrued  and 
unpaid  on  the  public  debt  of  the  State  of  Illinois."  It  authorized 
the  governor  to  take  up  all  arrears  of  interest  due  and  unpaid,  and 
to  issue  to  the  holders  theieof  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  the  same  as 
those  authorized  by  the  funding  act  of  1847 ;  for  old  bonds  with- 
out coupons,  interest  certificates  were  to  be  issued  to  the  holder, 
for  which  new  bonds  were  to  be  issued  upon  presentation ;  and 
"any  holder  of  canal  or  internal  improvement  scrip  holding  less 
than  $1,(K)0  may  present  the  same  with  interest  certificates  enough 
to  make  $1,000  or  more,  and  the  governor  shall  issue  a  bond  as  be- 
fore stated  for  such  amount." 

After  its  passage  it  was  apprehended  that  the  law  was  broad 
enough  in  its  terms  to  include  the  outstanding  Macalister  &  Steb- 
bins bonds.  To  prevent  such  a  construction,  a  joint  resolution 
was  promptly  passed  :  "That  no  bonds  or  certificates  for  arrears 
of  interest  upon  the  Macalister  &  Stebbins  bonds,  held  by  lietiy 
shall  be  issued  by  the  governor  to  the  holders  of  the  aforementioned 
indebtedness,  to  their  agents,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  claiming 
under  them." 

The  outstanding  114  Macalister  &  Stebbins  bonds  of  $1,000  each 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  other  parties  in  New  York,  who 
alleged  that  they  had  purchased  them  some  16  years  ago  at  public 
auction  without  the  knowledge  that  the  State  refused  to  pay  them 
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at  par.    They  now,  under  the  law  of  1857,  made  application  to  the 
governor  to  have  them  funded  at  par,  which  was  refused.    They 
next  applied  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
governor  to  fund  them,  but  the  writ  was  also  refused,  the  court 
holding  that  the  executive  is  a  coordinate  and  independent  branch 
of  the  government,  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  command  him 
to  do  an  official   act.    No  opinion  was  expressed  relative  to  the 
power  of  the  governor,  under  the  law,  to  issue  the  bonds ;  but 
Judge  Breese,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  added  :  **lf 
the  governor  asks  our  opinion  on  the  i)oint  of  duty,  we  will  cheer- 
fully give  it ;  but  we  refer  him  to  the  high  tribunal  of  his  own 
conscience  and  the  public  judgment." 

But  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  Gov.  Bissell  at  this  time  to 
fund  them,  and  apparently  in  the  face  of  the  joint  resolution  above 
quoted,  he  subsequently  changed  his  mind,  signed   the  requisite 
number  of  new  bonds  in  blank,  as  did  also  the  treasuier,  Miller, 
and  sent  them  on  to  New  York  to  be  filled  up,  as  was  the  repre- 
hensible custon  of  the  time.    In  1859  he  further  ordered  the  State 
transfer  agent,  Edward  Bement,  resident  in  New  York,  to  fund 
the  old  Macalister  &  Stebbins  bonds  at  their  full  value,  principal 
and  interest,  in  the  *'New  Internal  Improvement  stock"  of  1847, 
authorized  by  the  funding  act  of  that  period,  which  in  express 
terms  forbade  the  funding  of  these  bonds.  The  principal,  $114,000, 
was  accordingly  funded,  February  5th,  1859,  leaving  $78,660,  the 
arrears  of  interest,  still  unfunded.    The  bonds  were  held  at  the 
time  by  the  New  York  Bowery  Insurance  Company,  $85,000  j  the 
Mechanics' Banking  Association,  $26,000;  and  Morris  Ketcham, 
$3,000.    Under  the  existing  laws  of  the  State,  the  governor  had 
no  power  to  settle  with  these  parties  upon  any  other  terms  thau 
those  proposed  by  the  law  of  1849,  at  28.64  cents  on  the  dollar; 
and  the  just  liability  of  the  State  on  these  outstanding  Macalister 
&  Stebbins  bonds,  including  interest,   was  less  than  $45,000, 
whereas  by  this  action  it  would  have  been  directly  $192,683,  and 
ultimately  $244,208— a  loss  of  near  $200,000., 

The  transaction  seems-  to  have  been  kept  a  profound  secret 
But  at  this  time  the  canal  scrip  fraud  having  transpired,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  legislature  abolishing  the  fundhig  agency 
in  New  York,  and  ordering  the  books  of  the  office,  containing  the 
evidences  of  this  transaction,  to  be  forwarded  to  Springfield— and 
now  on  "a  more  careful  examination  of  the  law  [the  goveruor]  be- 
came doubtful  of  his  authority'  in  the  matter,  and  immediately 
telegraphed  Mr.  Bement  to  stop  funding,  which  was  done  at  once.'^ 
Immediately  after  this  the  governor  informed  the  auditor 
of  the  fact.  "I  was  for  blowing  it  at  once,"  said  that  fmiction- 
ary,  "but  he  [the  governor]  insisted  that  that  would  lessen  his 
chances  of  having  the  bonds  returned,  and  I  reluctantly  consented 
to  keep  still  for  a  time."t  A  correspondence  was  immediately 
opened  by  the  governor  with  Mr.  Bement  and  the  holders,  to 
negotiate  with  them  for  their  surrender,  which  did  not  at  once  suc- 
ceed. In  May  the  books  of  the  New  York  funding  agency  v^re 
brought  to  Springfield.  The  auditor,  professing  now  to  derive 
his  information  from  them,  broke  the  subject  to  the  treasurer, 
who  was  already   apprised  of  it.    These  gentlenien,^   before  the 

*See  Dr.  Mack's  letter  to  the  Cbica^  Journal.  July  12, 1866. 
fSee  Dubois'  letter,  lU.  State  Jour.,  July  20,  18M. 
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started  to  New  York  to  pay  the  July  interest  on  the 
Slate  bonds  generally,  agreed  and  determined  positively  between 
themselves  "that  nothing  should  ever  be  paid  upon  the  bonds  of 
either  principal  or  interest,  while  [they]  were  in  the  offices."  With 
iAiiB  resolution  on  their  part,  the  closure  of  the  transfer  office  in 
Kew  York,  and  the  fact  that  the  new  bonds  issued  under  the  law 
of  1849  were  inscribed  bonds — not  transferable  except  upon  the 
books — ^they  could  not  be  used  or  placed  upon  the  market  at  any 
price ;  nothing  could  be  done  with  them,  and  as  neither  principal 
nor  interest  had  been  paid  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  State 
could  not  be,  and  was  not,  financially,  harmed.  The  scheme  was 
nipi^ed  in  the  bud  :  though  before  the  transfer  agency  was  closed 
in  New  York  Mr.  Ketchum  succeeded  in  having  his  three  new  or 
funded  certificates  of  $1,000  each  transferred  on  the  books  to  a 
Mr.  Graham. 

"The  plan  embraced  the  funding  of  the  114  bonds  under  the 
general  law  of  1847,  which  expressly  prohibited  its  being  done; 
to  issue  for  them  *New  Internal  Improvement  Stock,'  to  the  credit 
of  which  new  stock  was  to  be  placed,  the  aggregate  of  pro  rata 
interest  which  the  State  had  paid  in  cash  on  its  bonds  since  1847. 
amounting  on  these  $114,000  of  'stock'  to  $37,298,  which  sum  would 
be  payable  on  the  1st  of  July,  1859,  the  first  interest  pay  day  after 
the  funding  of  the  bonds,  (the  bonds  being  funded  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1859);  in  addition  to  which  two  sums  there  was  issued 
certificates  for  interest  due  from  date  of  the  original  bonds  sur- 
rendered, up  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1847  under  which  they 
were  funded,  amounting  to  $41,388  83 ;  and  the  holders  were  en- 
titled to  the  further  sum  of  $41,382,  being  the  balance  of  the  12 
year's  interest  remaining  uncredited  to  the  'new  stock,'  for  which, 
under  Dr.  Roman's  law  of  1857,  they  would  be  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates'^—making  a  total  of  $244,268  83,  or  just  about  $200,000 
more  than  the  State  justly  owed. 

During  the  summer  of  1859,  Dr.  Mack  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  the  refunded  bonds.  As  the  hold- 
ers found  they  could  not  make  them  available^ — being  inscribed 
bonds  they  could  not  be  sold  without  transfer  on  the  books — 
the  Stat/C  department  unwilling  to  recognize  them  or  pay  interest 
on  them  either  accruing  or  in  arrear,  they  were  finally,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  surrendered.  The  holders  were  unwilling,  however,  to 
settle  by  the  law  of  1849.  Six  years  later,  at  the  session  of  1865, 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  compelling  the  surrender  of  the  Mac- 
alister  and  Stebbins  bonds,  under  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  inter- 
est after  July,  and  principal  after  Januar^^  following,  1866.  The 
amount  allowed  to  be  paid  by  this  law  on  each  $1000  was  $248  13. 

The  action  of  Gov.  Bissell  in  ordering  the  funding  of  the  Mac- 
alister  and  Stebbins  bonds  is  difficult  to  explain.  He  apparently 
disregarded  the  Dr.  Eoman  resolution,  misremembered  the  man- 
damus proceedings  in  1857  to  compel  him  to  do  what  he  now  did, 
and  violated  the  law  of  1847,  under  which  the  funding  was  done, 
which  expressly  forbade  it;  while  even  if  he  had  been  legally  au- 
thorized to  pay  their  full  value  of  principal  and  interest,  as  only 
about  28  cents  on  the  dollar  had  ever  been  received  for  them  by 

Letter  of  ^Investlfifator"  to  Chloaffo  Times,  Aug:.  18^. 
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the  State,  it  waa  plainly  contrary  to  the  joatice  and  equity  of  the 
case,  and  popular  opiuion  would  have  sutitaiaed  him  iu  a  lefual, 
for  the  protection  of  the  treasury  of  the  State.* 

Ncav—'WbenUMtnnMCllon  gained  the  llgfal.  durins  the  belcht  of  tbaou 

fraud  Inreatlntlon.   Ulw-elt's  enemies.  Btlmulated  doubllrM  lo  addllliDal  t 

feelluir,  or  lDDiien(^td  l>y  personal  anlRiafllt]-.  put  the  very  worst  aiostruction  v<jKiliit 
upon  tt,  ■nd  ttw  most  corrupt  motives  o[  ootabiulDK  wlib  New  York  Ibarpen  tu  nili 
the  ireuurr  Tcre  attributed  tahiaeirellcDcv.  A  long  letter  (rom  .New  York  to  Uh 
CbloaffO  Timet,  dated  Augiut  81^  HOD,  sUned  •-InreatlKaior."  evIocM  a  -worklnx  up  d 
the  caee"  with  spparenllr  douiasliic  eOecl  10  biieicellencr.  From  It,  It  *eeiiu,ilBi 
an  oidBsllevllleaaQBlntanoeor  tUnetl'a,  Chronsh  letters  of  Introduction  rrom  him,  Ig 
18M,  RBlned  credit  eoousb  Id  New  York  to  bur  III  of  tbe  boada.  with  tbelr  aooniel  in- 
terest of  •IMOOtbeeldea.  for  (88,000.  He  brouRht  an  iDSIallinent  to  IllinoU  to  (ct 
funded,  but  ovrlnr  to  a  qturrel  u  to  bow  the  proHu  were  to  be  divided  belwMahlo 
■ud  bla<ionteder«teB.tbeHUe  waareeclDded,aiida[t«r>Dmetlirsata  with  Um  liw.tbt 
bonds  were  flven  back.  Neit,  tbe  New  Yort  owners,  one  of  whom  waa  Horrii  KsKk- 
um,  a  ekwe  fHmid  of  th«  KOvemor'i  and  one  Of  the  original  llllnola  Centnl  Bulnad 
Incorpomton,  havlnsalBorealBDed  theStata  traoater  asencr,  hia  partner,  Beaal, 
beloB  appointed  In  tneplaee,  all  with  a  view  to  tbe  oonaummatlon  of  this  fiBiid,nii 
blnted,  tried  their  skill  and  nltlmatelr  succeed,  as  we  have  seen.  In  bsTlastbehaall 
partialis  funded ;  and  with  all  tbeae  efforts.  Blasell,  who  had  the  power  to  luad  Um 
DondB,  Issought  br  letters, conJectureaaDddeduotloD*.  to  be  connected  aa  a  oarnH 
sharer  to  tbeprofltsof  tbe  traiuactlon .  Tbe  letter  Is  tbe  careful,  elabotatc  tod  aus 
argument  of  a  legal  prosecutor,  who  manlteBtlf  humuchperMinal  feellnfi  In  tbe  mat- 
ter. II  cootalna  a  complete  blslorr  of  tbe  Kacallsler  and  Stebblna  boiM^  and  mna 
of  thepolDtaagalnst  (he  governor  appear  to  be  well  sustained  by  blsawnoorrMVcad- 
»tic«.  Atthe  meeting  of  the  democratic)  Stats  convention  at  Sprlnglleld.  In  Jsniwf, 
IM),  Hon.  J.  L.  Dob  Honiaou  avowed  himself  lu  author,  and  In  a  uieeeknppl*- 
mented  bis  charges  against  his  eicellencrbv  tbe  production  of  a  Dumber  of  luian 
from  falm  to  the  New  York  partlea  and  bis  Belleville  scqualntanee  t 

Prior  to  Morrison's  convention  speech,  BIbhII  bad  been  under  aunr  imUoticM:  bU 
tblBWasioomuobaDdlatbe  ininuifi  Slats  JounuHofJanuarr  U-Ino,  he  pnbHiMs 
•tinhing  reply,  evlnolag'  the  rekindling  of  bis  old  Same  of  scaihing  InveMtra.  Bt 
attributes  the  causeless  sttack  upon  bim  to  the  envv  and  Jnalousr  of  his  ssssUut,  ■ 
tbcker  to  >11  his  msllce;  tliey  were  Delgbbors,botb  living  in  BelleTlIle— one, otecsn, 
bad  been  honored  with  office  r«pett«ll)i;  the  other,  wealthr  anl  oonsplciioas.  ka<  BN 
wltb  constant  disappolntmentiD  tblsrespect.  Hedenlcd  receiving  one  oent  dnriDf 
bis  long  oflalHl  career  that  did  not  properly  aod  legally  belong  to  htm;  pnoooDM 
the "Inveattgator"  letter"B  tissue  of  vile  assumptions,  Inferenoea,  deduotlwasBi 
downright  lies:"  accused  Morrison  of  dishonorably  suppressing s  letter  ot  httto  Ttu- 
seoeau  [the  Belleville  friend)  rejecting  a  dishonorable  propoaltloD  In  retoreneitetM 
funding  of  the  MacallsterandStebblns  bonds,  which  would  have  "blomi  hk  rllUul 
cobwebe  sky-high,"  and  bv  way  of  counter  ohaises,  proceeds  DCgatlvelr  to  lotfaasM  lb 
assailant's  connectloc  with  many  dishonorable  acta.  overreachlDg  widows  aad  nftsa^ 
CO,  to  obtain  titles  to  lands,  prompting  tbe  Old  Banger  U>  exclaim  :  "If  tbilnsi 
keeps  out  of  the  penltentlafy  SO  years  he  will  be  the  richest  man  In  lUlnolB. 

tSeeUl.  State  Begister,  Jan.  10,1900. 
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OUE  SENATORS  EST  CONGRESS. 

Their  JAves  and   Chara^cters — Senatorial  Contest  between  Lincoln 

and  Douglas  in  1858. 


JSdwards  and  Thomas. — Upon  the  meeting  of  the  first  State 
legislature  in  October,  1818,  Ninian  Edwards,  who  had  been  the 
able  and  popular  territorial  governor  up  to  that  time,  and  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  one  of  the  federal  judges  during  the  entire  separate 
territorial  existence  of  Illinois,  were  elected  as  senators  to  con- 
gress ;  the  former  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  large  majority,  32  out 
of  the  40  votes,  and  the  latter  on  the  3d  ballot  by  21  out  of  the 
40  votes  cast;  Leonard  White  receiving  18,  and  Michael  Jones  1. 

The  full  term  of  a  senator  is  6  years,  or  3  congresses.  The  con- 
stitation  of  the  U.  S.  divides  the  senators  into  3  classes,  one  going 
out  with  the  expiration  of  each  congress.  Upon  the  admission  of 
a  State  the  new  senators  draw  lots  fbr  classes.  Edwards  drew  the 
3d  class,  being  the  existing  15th  congress  which  expired  with  the 
3d  of  March,  1819,  and  Thomas  the  class  which  expired  with  the 
17th  congress  on  the  3d  of  March  1823.  Both  were  re-elected  for 
full  terms.  Edwards  in  1819,  till  March  4th  1825,  and  Thomas  at 
the  session  of  1822-3  till  March  4th,  1829. 

Of  Edwards  we  have  already  spoken  fully,  as  governor. 
Thomas,  as  a  federal  judge,  had  borne  himself  with  much  dignity 
apon  the  bench,  but  it  is  recorded  that  he  did  not  apply  his 
talents  to  the  mastery  of  the  law.  By  nature  he  was  rather  a  poli- 
tician, an  avocation  which  absorbed  his  better  abilities  through 
life.  Without  talent  as  a  speaker,  he  exhibited  shrewdness  and 
tact  in  the  management  of  men  and  questions.  We  have  already 
noted  the  manner  of  his  election  as  a  delegate  to  congress  by  the 
Indiana  territorial  legislature  in  1808,  his  pledge  being  that  he 
procure  the  separation  of  Illinois  from  Indiana,  a  valuable  public 
service  to  us,  which  he  fully  discharged.  Both  senators  actively 
supported,  in  1820,  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state. 
Mr.  Thomas  gained  considerable  notoriety  for  originally  suggest- 
ing the  line  of  36d.  30m.,  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise. 
With  this  proviso  the  Missouri  bill  passed  the  senate,  24  to  20 ; 
the  senators  of  all  the  slaveholding  States,  with  one  from  Indiana 
and  two  from  Illinois,  the  last  admitted  State  into  the  Union, 
voting  for  it.  Mr.  Eandolph,  the  leader  of  the  ultra  southern  fac- 
tion in  the  house,  indignantly  characterized  the  compromise  as  a 
"dii'ty  bargain,^  and  the  northern  men  by  whose  co-opera- 
tion it  was  carried  as  *^  doughfaces,"  which  was  the  origin  of  that 
appelation.    Thomas  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Grawford| 
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advocating  his  election  to  the  presidency  in  1824,  but  after  the  8iig> 
cess  of  Adams,  came  over  to  the  support  of  his  administratioii. 
During  the  convention  struggle  he  advocated  the  engrafting  of 
slavery  upon  our  constitution.  After  the  expiration  of  his  last 
senatorial  term  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  1853. 

John  McLean, — In  1824  Edwards  resigned  the  senatorsliip  to 
accept  the  mission  to  Mexico  tendered  him  by  President  Monroe. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  November  of  that  year,  John 
McLean  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Edwards,  the 
latter  having  thrown  up  the  Mexican  mission,  being  his  competi- 
tor. McLean  is  said  to  have  been  in  many  respect^  the  moit 
gifted  man  of  his  period  in  Illinois.  He  was  bom  1791,  in  North 
Carolina.  At  the  age  of  4  years  his  father's  family  removed  to 
Logan  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  received  such  limited  edaca- 
tion  as  the  new  country  afforded.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1815,  at 
the  age  of  23,  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  at  Shawneetown,  with 
little  means  and  less  credit,  but  endowed  with  great  natural  tal- 
ents and  swayed  by  a  lofty  ambition.  He  speedily  became  con- 
spicuous at  the  bar  and  in  political  life.  Three  years  after^  he 
became  a  candidate  for  congress,  Daniel  P.  Cook  being  his  oppo- 
nent. The  contest  was  one  of  the  most  animated  and  vigorous 
ever  made  in  the  State,  characterized  throughout  by  a  high-toned 
courtesy,  which  eminently  distinguished  both  competitors.  They 
were  young  men  of  rare  promise  and  alike  won  the  esteem  of  the 
people.  McLean  was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  but  at  the  next 
election  Cook  succeeded  over  him  and  continued  to  hold  the  place 
until  1826,  when  Duncan  beat  him.  McLean  was  frequently  a 
member  of  the  legislature  and  speaker  of  the  house. 

He  looked  the  lx)i*n  orator;  with  a  large  symmetrical  figure,  fine 
light  complexion,  a  frank,  magnanimous  soul,  he  exercised  that 
magnetism  over  his  auditory  which  stamped  him  as  the  leader  of 
men.  Possessed  of  strong  common  sense,  a  lively  imagination, 
a  pleasant  humor,  ready  command  of  language,  his  oratory  flowed 
with  a  moving  torrent,  almost  irresistible  to  the  masses  of  his 
day.  With  these  native  attributes  and  a  compass  of  intellect 
exceedingly  great,  consciousness  of  power  caused  him  to  rely 
perhaps  too  much  upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  that  discipline, 
constant  and  x>ainstaking  study  which  make  the  profound  scholar. 
He  was  twice  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  the  last  time,  December 
6th,  1828,  unanimously,  as  the  successor  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  for 
a  full  term;  but  he  only  served  the  first  session,  and  after  coming 
home  died  at  Shawneetown  in  18^,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, at  the  age  of  39  years.  His  death  was  a  great  public  loss, 
and  the  legislature,  as  a  fitting  testimonial  to  his  memory,  named 
the  large,  fertile  and  now  populous  county  of  McLean  in  honor  of 
him. 

Elias  Kent  Kane — was  elected  a  senator  in  congress  Novem- 
ber 30,  1824,  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1825,  and  termi- 
nating March  3, 1831 — to  the  place  of  McLean.  The  latter,  atthe 
time  of  his  election,  7  days  before  for  the  3  months  unexpired  term 
of  Edwards,  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  long  term,  and,  not 
doubting  his  choice,  immediately  departed  for  Washington ;  bat 
a  new  candidate  apj[>eared  in  the  fleld|  and  after  a  protracted 
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tmggle,  he  failed  becoming  his  own  successor,  and  Elias  K.  Kane 
as  elected.  This  was  on  the  10th  ballot,  when  Kane  received 
votes,  and  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  the  next  highest,  23.  Mr. 
Kane  was  a  native  of  New  York ;  had  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, being  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  studied  law,  and  in  1814, 
when  quite  young,  sought  the  south  and  west,  and  located  finally 
at  Kaskaskia.  He  was  possessed  of  a  strong,  clear  mind ;  was  a 
close  reasoner,  a  profound  lawyer,  an  agreeable  speaker,  a  lucid  wri- 
ter and  attained  eminence  in  his  profession  as  well  as  in  public  life. 
When  the  wheels  of  the  new  State  government  were  put  in  mo- 
tion, in  October,  1818,  Gov.  Bond  appointed  him  secretary  of  State. 
Afterwards  he  was  a  State  senator.  December  11, 1830,  he  was 
re-elected,  on  the  first  ballot,  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  the  full  term 
from  the  4th  of  March  following,  J.  M.  Eobinson,  his  principal 
opiK>nent,  receiving  6  votes ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  his  2nd 
term,  his  health,  which  had  long  been  feeble,  gave  way,  and  he 
died  at  Washington,  December  12th,  1835.  He  was  a  man  of 
purity  of  character,  honesty  of  intention,  amiable  and  benevolent 
in  disposition,  and  very  generally  esteemed.  The  legislature 
named  the  county  of  Kane  in  honor  to  his  memory. 

David  Jewett  Baker — was,  ]S*ovember  12th,  1830,  apxK)inted  by 
Ck)v.  Edwards  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John  McLean,  deceased; 
bnt  the  legislature,  between  which  and  his  excellency  there  was 
little  accord,  meeting  shortly  afterwards,  refused  to  sanction  the 
executive  choice,  and  on  the  11th  of  December,  1830,  elected  John 
M.  Bobinson  instead.  Baker  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  in  1792, 
and  after  receiving  a  collegiate  education,  and  studying  law,iu 
1819  with  his  young  bride  removed  to  Illinois,  and  located  at  Kas- 
kaskia.  He  was  a  studious,  painstaking  lawer,  and  attained  a 
standing  with  the  ablest  of  the  Illinois  bar.  He  was  long  probate 
judge  of  Bandolph  county.  He  eschewed  politics,  except  in  1824, 
when  he  actively,  both  with  pen  and  tongue,  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  Illinois.  For  his  warm  utterances,  the 
then  chief  justice  of  the  State,  Thomas  Eeynolds,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  attacked  him  with  a  bludgeon  in  the  streets  of 
Kaskaskia.  During  his  short  stay  in  congress  he  originated  the 
measure  for  disposing  of  the  government  lands  in  tracts  of  40  acres, 
nrhich  facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  State — the  law  up  to  that 
time  not  permitting  the  entry  of  less  than  160  acres.  In  1833  he 
was  api>ointed  by  Jackson  U.  S.  attorney  for  Illinois,  and  re-ap- 
pointed in  1837  by  Van  Buren.  In  1840  he  united  with  the  whig 
Imrty.  In  1848  he  was  defeated  for  supreme  judge  by  Mr.  Trum- 
>ull,  in  the  3d  grand  division.  In  1854  he  helped  to  organize  the 
republican  party.    He  died  at  Alton,  August  10, 1869.  • 

John  M,  Robinson — had  the  following  opponents :  Theophilus 
W.  Smith,  Thomas  Mather,  E.  M.  Young,  J.  Kitchell  and  ex-Gov. 
Bond,  but  his  strength  increased  at  every  ballot,  and  on  the  5th 
obtained  a  majority.  Gen.  Robinson  was  a  Kentuckian  by 
birth,  with  a  liberal  education  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  While 
still  a  young  man  he  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  at  Carmi,  where 
he  married,  and  continued  to  make  his  home;  a  member  of  his 

*8ae  Weekly  minoliSUte  JounuO,  Aug.  11,  1M8l 
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family — a  daaghter,  the  only  survivor — still  resides  there.  Hewia 
tall  and  erect  in  stature,  well  proportioned,  of  light  complexioB, 
with  large  head,  pleasing  countenance  and  winning  addiew-i 
fine  specimen  of  manly  beauty.  A  distinguishing  trait  of  his  eba^ 
acter  was  sociability;  indeed,  his  convivisd  disposition  carried  him 
into  frequent  excesses.  His  title  of  general  was  derived  from  t 
connection  with  the  militia  organization  of  the  State.  He  wasre- 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  December  20th,  1834,  on  the  first  hallofc 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  30 — 11.  M.  Young  being  his  opponent — ^for  aM 
term,  which  expired  March  3d,  1841.  In  1843  he  was  elected  ooe 
of  our  supreme  judges,  but  within  two  months  after,  April  27tli, 
died  at  Ottawa,  away  Irom  home,  whither  his  remains  were  takes. 

William  Lee  D.  Etcin^ — was  elected  December  29th,  1835,  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Elias  K.  Kane,  deceased.  13iis 
election  was  a  protracted  struggle.  His  competitors  were  Jamei 
Semple  and  E.  M.  Young,  both  of  whom  led  him  on  the  first  ballot^ 
the  vote  standing,  Semple  25,  Young  19  and  Ewiog  18.  On  the 
8th  ballot  Young  was  dropped,  the  9th  and  10th  stood  a  tie,  bat 
on  the  12th  Ewing  received  40  to  Semple  37,  and  was  eleked. 
Gen.  Ewing  was  a  gentleman  of  culture,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  had  been  much  in  public  life.  He  had  been  receiver  of  the 
public  moneys  at  Yandalia  and  lost  a  $1,000  deposit  by  the  rob- 
bery of  the  State  bank  in  1823.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Stote 
senate  in  1834,  and  by  virtue  of  that  position  had  been  acting 
governor  for  15  days.  His  titie  of  general  was  of  militia  origin, 
and  he  attained  some  distinction  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He  was 
a  Kentuckiau,  above  medium  hight,  and  of  heavy  build,  with 
auburn  hair,  blue  eyes,  large-sized  head  and  short  face.  He  was 
genial,  social,  friendly  and  affable,  with  fair  talent,  though  little 
originality.    Under  Gov.  Ford  he  was  elected  State  auditor. 

Richard  M.  Young — succeeded  to  the  seat  of  €ren.  Ewing,  and 
served  out  a  full  term  from  March  4, 1837,  to  March  4, 1843.   H« 
was  elected  December  14, 1^6,  on  the  3d  ballot,  Samuel  McBob- 
erts  being  his  principal  opponent;  Archie  Williams  and  Gen. 
Ewing  also  received  some  votes,  the  former  21  and  the  latter  13. 
Judge  Young  was  gifted  with  fine  colloquial  powers,  and  his  inter- 
course with  men  was  managed  with  an  urbanity*,  smoothness  and 
address  well  calculated  to  impress  them  with  his  excellenoe  and 
worth,  in  which  lay  the  secret  of  his  success,  rather  than  force  or 
energy  of  character,  or  vigor  and  compass  of  mental  endowments. 
His  talents,  which  were  respectable  and  above  mediocrity,  derived 
additional  lustre  from  these  amiable  attributes.  He  was  a  Keutnck- 
ian,  of  spare  build,  rather  tall,  educated,  and  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion. In  1824  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  one  of  the  5  circuit 
judges,  and  assigned  to  the  2d  circuit.  During  his  senatorial  term 
in  1839,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Carlin  one  of  the  State  agents 
in  connection  with  exOov.  Keynolds,  to  negotiate  the  $4,000,(KK) 
canal  loan,  for  which  purpose  they  repaired  to  Europe,  and  tbeir 
advances  of  $1,000,000  in  Illinois  bonds  to  the  house  of  Wright  & 
Co.,  of  London,  proved  a  heavy  loss  to  the  State.    Still,  under 
party  operations,  before  his  senatorial  term  expired,  he  was  madc^ 
February  3d,  1842,  a  supreme  judge,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1847.    He  died  at  Washington,  in  an  insane  asylum. 
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From  this  time  ou  the  caucus  system  was  resorted  to  by  par- 
ses to  determine  their  choice  of  caudidates  for  offices,  inchidiug 
uhat  of  United  States  senator,  and  aspirants  to  that  exalted  posi- 
tion were  no  longer  distracted  with  the  whims  of  individual  legis- 
lators. The  scheming  or  party  pipe-laying  was  now  all  with  the 
view  to  secure  the  favor  of  leaders  and  the  manipulators  of  the 
caucus.  Whom  king- caucus  designated  as  the  party  nominee  no 
one  was  to  gainsay.  The  system  was  adopted  by  the  minority  as  well 
as  the  majority  part}',  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Illinois  never  had 
a  whig  senator  throughout  the  existence  of  that  party.  The  first 
democratic  senatorial  caucus  resulted  in  the  selection  of  per- 
haps the  most  uncompromising  party  man  in  the  State. 

Samuel  McBoherts — the  first  native  Illinoisan  ever  elevated  to 
tiie  high  office  of  a  United  States  senator  from  this  State,  was  born 
April  12, 17d9,  in  what  is  now  Monroe  county,  his  father  residing 
on  a  farm.  He  received  a  good  English  education  from  a  compe- 
tent private  tutor,  Edward  Humphrey,  and  attained  also  some 
proficiency  in  latin,  but  his  naturally  strong  mind  inclined  him  to 
mathematics.  At  the  early  age  of  20  he  was  appointed  circuit 
derk  of  Monroe  county,  a  position  which  afibrded  him  opportu- 
Dity  to  become  familiarized  with  forms  of  law,  which  he  eagerly 
embraced,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  most  assiduous  course  of 
reading.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  law  department  of  Tran- 
sylvania University  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  where,  after  3  full  courses 
of  lectures,  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  competition  with  such  men  as 
Kane,  Reynolds,  Mills,  Mears,  Black  well,  Star,  Clark,  Baker,  Eddy, 
McLean.  &;c.  In  1824,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  one  of  the  5  circuit  judges.  As  judge  he  first  publicly 
exhibited  strong  partisan  bias.  In  1824  he  had  been  a  violent 
convention  advocate,  and  now,  in  defiance  of  a  release  by  the  leg- 
islature, he  assessed  a  fine  against  Gov.  Coles  for  settling  his 
emancipated  slaves  in  Madison  county,  without  giving  bond  that 
they  should  not  become  a  public  charge ;  he  also  removed  a  circuit 
clerk  in  the  same  county,  and  appointed  another  in  his  place, 
Grom  partisan  motives,  which  caused  a  great  outcry  at  the  time 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  repeal  of  the  circuit  court  system 
in  1827.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a  State  senator;  in  1830  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  this  State ;  in  1832  receiver  of 
the  public  moneys  at  the  Danville  land  office,  and  in  1839  solicitor 
of  the  general  land  office  at  Washington.  When  the  State  banks 
of  1837  passed  into  whig  control  by  their  organization,  Judge 
McRoberts,  with  others,  opposed  them,  and  they  were  refused  the 
land  office  moneys  as  deposits,  to  aid  in  crippling  them.  On  the 
16th  of  December,  1840,  Samuel  McRobert*  was  elected  United 
States  senator  for  a  full  term,  commencing  March  4th,  1841.  He 
received  on  the  first  ballot  77  votes,  Cyrus  Edwards,  the  whig 
nominee,  60,  and  E.  D.  Baker,  1.  He  died  March  22, 1843,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, at  the  house  of  his  old  friend.  Judge  James  Hall,  formerly 
of  Shawneetown,  on  his  route  home  *from  Washington,  in  the 
vigor  of  intellectual  manhood,  at  the  age  of  44  years. 

Judge  McRoberts  was  a  little  above  medium  hight,  sparely 
built,  of  a  nervous-bilious  temperament,  and  had  a  good  head.* 

*He  bad  a  defect  In  one  eye. 
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He  wa8  swayed  by  a  stubborn  will,  a  high  ambition,  ani 
niibonnded  energy.  His  mind  was  clear  strong  and  precise,  and 
he  wa«  a  deep  read  lawyer.  He  was  ever  a  voracioas  stadent, 
given  to  over-exertion.  While  he  exerted  a  cogent  influence  oTer 
his  party,  he  was  yet  without  the  smooth  and  oily  arts  of  the 
ordinary  politician.  He  governed  by  the  power  of  will  rather 
than  address  and  blandishment. 

Sidney  Breese — succeeded  B.  M.  Young  to  the  United  States 
senate  for  a  full  term,  from  March  4, 1843.  He  was  the  democratic 
caucus  nominee  aud  was  elected  December  17 j  1842,  on  the  first 
ballot,  by  108  votes  to  his  opponent,  Archibald  Williams',  49. 

He  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  received  a  collegiate  education  and  graduated  with 
distinction  from  Union  College.    He  had  been  the  schoolfellov 
of  Elias  Kent  Kane,  who  was  his  senior.    After  the  latter  was 
appointed  secretary  of  State,  in  1818,  he  wrote  for  young  Bieese 
to  join  him,  which  he  did  by  the  close  of  the  year,  and  read  lav 
with  him.    Aside  from  the  ability  of  his  preceptor,  this  gave  him 
the  advantage  of  forming  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  new  State. 
In  1820  he  essayed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Jackson  county,  but 
met  with  failure  in  court  before  a  jury,  and,  overwhelmed  with 
mortification,  resolved  to  abandon  his  profession.    The  next  year 
he  became  postmaster  of  the  ancient  town  of  Kaskaskia.    In  1822 
Gov.  Bond  appointed  him  circuit  attorney,  in  which  position  Gov. 
Coles  retained  him,  but  Edwards  did  not.    In  1831  he  prepared 
and  published  ''Breese's  Reports"  of  our  supreme  court  decisioDS, 
being  the  first  book  ever  published  in  the  State.    The  next  year 
he  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war — being  a  major.    On  the 
establishment  of  the  circuit  court  system,  in  1835,  he  was  choseD 
judge,  in  which  capacity  the  McClemaud-Field  case  came  before 
him — an  exciting  i)olitical  question— -concerning  the  power  of 
the  governor  to  remove  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  State,   which  he  decided  with  an  elaborate  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  relator,  but  which  the  supreme  court  reversed.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  that  court,  in  1841,  resulting  in  great  part 
from  this  question,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  five  democratic 
supreme  judges. 

As  senator,  he  occupied  the  seat  of  his  old  schoolmate  and 
friend,  E.  K.  Kane.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 
elected,  in  1850,  to  the  legislature,  and  was  made  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  1855  he  was  again  elected  circuit  judge,  and  two  years 
later,  on  the  resignation  of  Judge  Scates,  again  elevated  to  the 
supreme  bench,  where  he  has  held  a  position  ever  since;  and 
here  it  is,  by  his  numerous  and  able  opinions,  that  he  has  made  a 
lasting  record  in  the  annals  of  this  State,  being  a  finished  scholar 
and  profound  jurist. 

In  congi'css  he  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  our  tide  to 
Oregon  up  to  the  line  of  64d.  40m.,  and  carrying  the  war 
with  Mexico  into  the  heart  of  that  country.  To  his  connection 
with  the  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  we  have  alluded — his  original  plan  being  a  pre-emption 
instead  of  a  grant.  He  procured  the  passage  of  actB  for  the  sale 
of  the  mineral  lands  at  Galena  and  other  places,  and  the  reiieal 
of  the  5  years  exemption  &om  taxation  of  the  public  lands  in  this 
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Itate,  which  were  valuable  aids  to  the  State  at  that  juncture  of 
yet  financial  distress.  He  made  also  an  able  report  in  favor  of  a 
S;xant  of  land  to  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific. 

James  Semple — ^was  appointed  United  States  senator  by  Gov. 
Pord,  ill  1843,  as  the  successor  of  Samuel  McBoberts,  deceased, 
Buid  after  serving  for  one  session  as  such  appointee,  the  legisla- 
lure,  December  11,  1844,  confirmed  his  appointment  by  electing 
kim  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor,  by  a  vote  of  102 
to  John  J.  Hardin  47.  In  politics  Semple  was  a  democrat,  and 
the  caucus  nominee  of  his  party,  as  was  Hardin  of  the  whigs. 
He  had  been  much  in  public  life.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house 
in  1836-7,  when  the  State  Internal  Improvement  measure  was 
passed  ;  afterward  Charge  de  Affairs  to  New  Grenada  and  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  Gen.  Semple  was  a  fine  looking  man,  and 
detested  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  politicians.  Many  of  the  older 
residents  of  Alton  and  Springfield  will  remember  him  as  the  pro- 
jector of  the  "steam  wagon"  which  lay  for  years  a  wreck  on  the 
Srairie  south  of  Springfield.  He  wrote  ao  elaborate  history  of 
[exico,  which  has  n^ver  been  published. 

'Stephen  Arnold  Douglas — became  the  successor  of  Semple.  He 
received  the  Democratic  caucus  nomination  and  was  elected  De- 
cember 14,  1846,  on  the  first  ballot,  bj'  100  votes  to  Cyrus  Ed- 
nrards,  the  whig  nominee,  45.  Douglas  was  not  unknown  in  the 
lational  legislature,  having  already  served  parts  of  3  terms  in 
the  lower  house.  With  the  advent  of  this  remarkable  man,  whom 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  great,  into  the  U.  S.  senate,  Illinois, 
took  at  once  high  rank  in  that  august  body,  redounding  not  only 
to  her  glory,  but  solid  advantage  such  as  no  State  before  nor  since 
has  received  from  the  hands  of  congress.  We  allude  to  the  pro- 
curing of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  land  grant,  a  herculean 
task,  in  which  he  received  the  earnest  support  of  his  colleague  and 
the  entire  delegation  in  the  lower  house.  Douglas,  though  young 
in  years,  was  directly  acknowledged  the  peer  of  the  great  states- 
men, Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun,  with  whom  he  served  his  first 
term.  Since  his  death,  Trumbull  has  maintained  a  high  position 
for  Illinois  down  to  the  present  time.  Douglas  became  his  own 
successor  in  1853,  and  again  in  1859  j  but  we  defer  a  more  ex- 
tended sketch  of  his  life  and  character  to  an  account  of  the  cele- 
brated senatorial  contest  between  him  and  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1858, 
contained  in  this  chapter. 

James  Shields — was  chosen  to  succeed  Sidney  Breese  for  a  full 
term  from  March  4th,  1849.  He  was  the  caucus  nominee  of  the 
democracy,  largely  in  the  ascendant  in  Illinois.  The  contest — an 
exciting  one — was  over  the  caucus  nomination.  Breese  strove 
earnestly  to  become  his  own  successor,  and  John  A.  McClernand, 
ambitious  for  the  exalted  seat,  was  also  in  the  field.  Both  were 
greatly  the  superiors  of  Shields  in  ability  and  probably  in  art  and 
address,  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  military  glory  be- 
fore which  mere  civil  services,  however  valuable,  have  ever  paled. 
Neither  was  he  a  novice  in  civil  official  exi^eriencc.  Born  in  county 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1810,  he  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1827,  and 
settled  in  in  Illinois,  3  years  later.    In  7  years  time,  without  being 
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naturalized,  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature fhmi  Baudolph  comitf. 
Gov.  Carlin  appointed  him  auditor,  and  iu  1843,  he  waaelectodt 
supreme  judge.  Under  President  Polk  he  was  commissioner  rf 
the  general  land  office  at  Washington.  In  the  Mexican  war te 
entered  by  favor  of  the  president  as  a  brigadier-general  and  wai 
afterward  breveted  major-general  for  gallant  services.  Hevii 
a  fortunate  soldier.  Borne  from  the  field  of  Gerro  Gordo  shot 
through  and  through,  and  reported  athome  as  killed,  be  reoovtfed 
in  time  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumph  of  our  aims  un- 
der Scott  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  In  this  latter  campaign  sndi 
was  his  soldierly  conduct  that  the  State  of  South  Garohua  Totod 
him  a  handsome  and  costly  sword,  inscribed  with  the  battles  of 
Gherrebusco  and  Chepultepec,  and  the  following  sentimeDt: 

*<FE0M  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

"TO  GENERAL  SHIELDS. 

*'In  testimony  of  her  admiration  of  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war,  tnd 
as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  parental  attention  to  the  Palmetto 
regiment/' 

From  Mexico,  after  the  fall  of  the  capital  of  that  country',  had 
first  come  the  announcement  by  letter  that  the  gallant  soldier 
would  be  a  competitor  for  senatorial  honors  before  the  ensuing 
legislature  of  1849.  On  his  way  home,  at  Washington,  a  public 
dinner  was  tendered  him  and  Gen.  Quitman,  at  which,  in  a  speech 
Shields  spoke  incautiously  in  glowing  terms  of  Gen.  Scott^  then 
under  ban  with  the  ailministration.  Breese  forseeing  in  this 
soldier  of  renown  a  formidable  competitor  for  his  place,  did  not 
attend  the  banquet.  Before  long  Shields  was  ordered  to  Tampico, 
but  on  his  route  thither,  at  New  Orleans,  a  dispatch  from  the 
War  department  ordered  him  back  to  Washington,  to  testify  in 
the  trial  of  Gen.  Pillow.  The  order  to  return  to  Tampico  was  not 
renewed,  and  Shields  came  to  Illinois  and  moved  about  among  his 
friends.  Now  he  was  appointed  governor  of  remote  Oregon,  which 
created  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that  the  object  of  the 
administration,  which  did  not  relish  his  fearless  praise  of  Oen. 
Scott,  was  to  banish  him  beyond  being  a  competitor  agwnst 
Breese  for  the  senate,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  governorship  of 
that  remote  post. 

In  the  senatorial  canvass  it  was  urged  against  Breese  that  he 
differed  with  his  colleague  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the 
State,  the  procuring  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  grant  of  land; 
against  McClernand  it  was  objected  that  his  principles  of  democ- 
racy were  so  thoroughly  Jacksonian  that  consistency  would  lead 
him  to  oppose  the  vital  interest  of  the  west^  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors ;  and  against  Shields,  that  he  was  ineligible, 
because,  as  a  foreigner,  he  had  not  been  naturalized  long  enough 
.  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  requiring  a  citizenship  of  9  years,  Shields  having  been 
naturalized  in  October,  1840.  These  valid  objections  failed,  and 
he  was  elected. 

Shields  repaired  to  Washington  to  take  his  seat  on  the  4tii  of 
March  following.  And  now  this  most  impulsive  son  of  Brin 
committed  a  most  foolish  blunder,  to  call  it  no  worse,  as  pnblio 
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DDea  are  wont  to  do  when  they  write  letters.     To  overeome  the 

q|U68tioii  of   his  ineligibility,  which    woald    x>^o^A^ly  ^  raised 

q^^ainst  his  taking  a  seat  in  the  senate,  he  addressed  Mr.  Breese 

9  letter  under  date  of  February  23, 1849,  charging  him,  among 

jother  ^^meannesses,"  toward  him,  with  propagating  this  in  Illinois, 

aajing :  "Had  I  been  defeated  by  you  on  that  ground,  I  had  sworn 

in  my  heart  that  you  never  should  have  profited  by  your  success ; 

and  depend  upon  it,  I  would  have  kept  that  vow,  regardless  of 

consequences."    But  that  being  past,  he  demanded  of  him  then  a 

letter,  acknowledging,  in  eft'ect,  thatin  1840,  when  he  (Shields,) 

talked  of  going  to  Canada  in  case  of  war,  that  he  (Breese)  as 

drcuit  judge,  offered  to  give  him  something  in  the  shape  of  a  final 

naturalization  certificate  to  take  along,  to  simplify  proof  in  case  of 

difficulty;  adding,  ^^and  refuse  this  request,  I  here  give  you  fair 

irarning — ^let  the  consequences  fall  on  your  own  head — I  shall  hold 

nj^self  acquitted  both  before  God  an  man  for  the  course  I  shall 

feel  bound  to  pursue  toward  you." 

But  Breese  did  not  scare  as  well  as  it  was  CAadently  hoped.  He 
refused  compliance  with  the  demand,  which  he  construed  as  a 
bbreat  of  assassination,  publishing  his  refusal,  together  with 
Shields'  letter,  in  the  newspapers.  Shields,  in  a  subsequent  letter, 
attempted  to  explain  this  away.  When  his  credentials  were  pre- 
sented in  the  senate  on  the  5th  of  March,  objections  to  his  eligi- 
bility were  promptly  interposed;  Douglas,  however,  succeeded  in 
having  him  sworn  in,  which  enabled  him  to  participate  in  the 
debate.  After  due  investigation,  a  resolution  was  reported  that 
Mr.  Shields  was  not  eligible  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  and  that  his  election  was  void.  Before  its 
adoption  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  thus  addressed  the 
senate :  '^To  my  own  State,  sir,  I  shall  appeal,  and  hear  what  she 
has  to  say  ;  and  if  she  deserts  me  now,  if  my  State  shall  not  an- 
swer to  the  appeal  I  am  about  to  make  to  her,  I  will  say  further 
that  it  is  mj^  intention  (though  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  my 
fidelity  to  my  country  by  every  act  of  my  life,)  never  to  offer 
myself  again  for  office  in  the  United  States."  As  his  resignation 
should  have  been  tendered  to  the  governor  rather  than  the  senate, 
the  resolution  was  ailopted. 

The  question  at  home  now  was  as  to  the  power  of  the  governor 
to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned.  The  constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
says  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the 
recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary'  appointments  until  the  next  meeting.  Was  this 
such  a  vacancy  as  the  constitution  contemplated  that  the  governor 
had  power  to  fill  by  appointment,  and  thus  save  the  exi>ense  of  a 
called  session  ?  The  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
public  press,  and  by  letters  from  public  men,  both  for  and  against 
Mr.  Douglas,  perhaps  fearing  a  new  election  before  Mr.  Shields 
would  b^ome  eligible,  held  that  the  governor  had  the  power  ;♦  but 
that  functionary,  in  a  long  letter  published,  disclaimed  the  power,t 
and  finally,  in  September  of  that  year,  issued  his  proclamation, 
convening  the  legislature  in  extraordinary  session,  October  22, 
1849,  to  elect  a  U.  S.  senator,  including  in  his  call  a  number  of 
other  subjects  for  legislative  action.  Under  the  decision  of  the 
^^■— ^— — -  ■      ■ 

*8ee  his  letter  in  111.  State  Befflster,  Aug.  80, 1849. 
f  Ibid,  June  21«  1849. 
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T7.  S.  senate  Grov.  French  had  it  in  his  power  to  cat  off  Shidii 
from  this  position,  but  he  convened  the  legislature  for  a  timejoit 
after  Shields  would  be  rendered  eligible  by  being  9  years  natoat 
ized. 

After  the  call  the  canvass  waxed  exceedingly  warm.  The  wki| 
press  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Shields,  crying  out  i>er8ecatioOy 
and  charging  that  those  democrats  who  usually  controlled  the 
party  in  the  State  had  determined  to  sacrifice  the  gallant  soldier; 
and  that  to  attain  their  ends  wicked  means  were  being  employed. 
Breese,  McClemand  and  Shields  were  again  the  candidates,  and 
the  friends  of  -  the  respective  aspiitints  were  exceedingly  adire^ 
The  contest  was  again  for  the  caucas  nomination.  The  friends  of 
McClernand,  fewest  in  number,  supposing  that  such  a  state  of 
hostility  existed  between  the  respective  adherents  of  Breese  and 
Shields,  that  neither  would  yield  in  caucus,  but  would  finaUy  as  a 
compromise  concentrate  upon  their  candidate,  proved  veiy  tena- 
cious. 21  ballotings  were  had  ;  on  the  first  Shields  received  2^ 
Breese  21,  and  McClemand  18 ;  on  the  last,  Breese  20,  McGleinand 
12  and  Shields  37 — a  majority.  The  highest  for  Breese  wasoB 
the  7th  ballot,  29  ;  the  highest  for  McClemand  on  the  2d,  19. 
Shields  was  again  elected  senator,  and  thus  ended  the  very  bitter 
struggle. 

Lyman  Trumbull — succeeded  to  the  seat  of  Senator  Shields  ftr 
a  full  term  from  the  4th  of  March,  1855  ;  and  became  his  own 
successor  in  1861.  Since  the  first  organization  of  the  democratifi 
party,  and  dating  beyond  that  to  1824,  when  it  was  in  its  fonna* 
tive  stage,  those  who  afterwards  constituted  it  never  failed  of 
electing  men  of  their  political  views  and  principles  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  from  this  State.  Their  defeat  now  was  attended  by  a 
bitterness  and  depth  of  feeling  unprecedented.  The  occasion  we 
have  already  traced  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
resulting,  unexpectedly  to  all  parties,  in  this  State  going  anti-Ne- 
braska at  the  election  of  November,  1854. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  the  choice  of  a  XJ.  S.  senatwr 
was  to  be  the  political  event  of  the  session.  The  exact  political 
status  of  that  body  after  the  election  was  not  at  once  fully  realized, 
and  while  the  democracy  were  apprehensive  they  yet  hoped  to 
prevail.  But  upon  its  assembling  in  Januarj*,  1855,  it  became 
speedily  apparent  that  by  a  fusion  of  all  the  anti-Nebraska  mem- 
bers the  democracy  were  in  a  minority.  The  house,  on  the  3d 
day,  was  organized*by  the  election  of  anti-Nebraska  officers  :Tboe. 
J.  Turner,  of  Stephenson,  being  chosen  speaker  by  40  votes  over 
J.  P.  Bichmond,  of  Schuyler,  democrat,  24.  The  senate  acted 
more  tardily  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Jamigan  and 
Morton,  Nebraska  democrats,  representing  anti-Nebraska  districts 
in  absenting  themselves.  The  fusionists,  however,  prevailed,  and 
organized  both  houses. 

Alarm  now  seized  the  democracy.  Their  press  cried  out  to  the 
fold :  the  wolf  is  on  his  walk — let  the  old  party  awaken  to  the 
danger  which  threatens  it  from  the  allied  isms;  titiitors  are  con- 
spiring to  stab  deep  into  its  vitals;  nefarious  schemes  are  con- 
cocted and  combinations  of  an  unholy  ambition  formed,  moved 
unto  by  a  deep-seated  antipathy  against  the  truest  and  best  men 
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the  State.*  Anon  intimidatiou  and  cajolery  were  both  tried 
K)n  the  disaffected  wanderers  from  the  democratic  fold.  They 
ere  denonnoed  as  malcontents  who  illy  requited  the  past  favors 
istowed  upon  them  at  the  hands  of  the  democracy  by  their  base 
;tempt8  to  disrupt  the  old  party — ingrates,  prompted  by  malice 
Dd  jealousy  to  rule  or  ruin.  They  were  api)rised  that  the  people 
ere  vigilant  and  would  narrowly  scrutinize  their  everj'  act,  arti- 
ee  and  departure  from  principle,  and  would  not  fail  to  visit  signal 
etribution  upon  those  who  braved,  defied  and  trampled  upon  the 
•opnlar  will.  Tlie  name  of  Douglas — a  tower  of  strength,  and 
ear  to  the  democratic  heart — was  invoked  ;  it  was  necessary  that 
lis  colleague  should  be  a  man  who  would  uphold  his  hands  to 
jattle  for  the  success  of  those  great  principles  of  non-interven- 
lon  which  were  founded  in  justice,  and  which  by  the  magic  of  his 
lenias  would  eventually  triumph  and  overwhelm  all  its  opponents 
nth  confusion.t 

All  this  was  preliminary  to  the  senatorial  election.  The  contest 
W  tardily  approached  and  was  not  finally  reached  until  the  8th 
f  February,  owing  partly  to  a  snow  blockade  which  kept  many 
lembers  from  the  capital  beyond  the  time  of  the  temporary 
4)onmment.  James  Shields,  the  regular  democratic  caucus 
pminee,  was  placed  in  nomination  by  Mr.  Graham ;  Abraham 
'iWJoln,  the  idol  of  the  old  whigs  and  strongly  anti-Nebraska, 
'  Stephen  T.  Logan;  and  Lyman  Trumbull  the  nominee  of  the 
^  than  half  a  dozen  anti-Nebraska  democrats,  by  John  M. 
Jnier.  Archibald  Williams,  W.  B.  Ogden,  Joel  A.  Matteson, 
'ins  Edwards  and  W.  B.  Kellogg  were  also  put  in  nomination. 
X^otes  were  necessary  to  a  choice  on  joint  ballot.  On  the  first, 
ields  received  41,  Lincoln  44,  Trumbull  5,  and  the  others  named 
C3h  1.  On  the  7th  ballot  Shields  was  out  of  the  field  and  Mat- 
Ion  being  substituted,  received  on  the  8th  46  votes,  the  utmost 
:«ngth  of  the  democracy.  On  the  10th  Mr.  Lincoln^s  name  was 
thdrawn  and  the  whig  vote  being  concentrated  on  Mr.  Trumbull, 
received  50  votes  direct,  and  before  the  result  was  announced, 
•.  Sullivan  changed  from  Williams  to  Trumbull,  electing  him  by 
9t  the  requisite  number. 

Neither  persuasion  nor  menace  could  move  or  intimidate  the 
uinbull  phalanx  of  five.  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  ambitious  of 
latorial  honors,  for  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  same 
;i8lature,  butsupposing  he  could  be  elected  senator,  had  resigned 
>rtly  after;  now  when  it  became  apparent  that  he  could  not  suc- 
5d,  he  pressed  his  friends  to  sui)port  Mr.  Trumbull,  which  was  ulti- 
itely  done,  (with  tears  by  his  old  friend.  Judge  Logan,  it  is  said), 
t  that  they  loved  him  less,  but  the  cause  of  freedom  demanded 
Governor  Matteson,  though  he  was  not  the  caucus  choice  of 
I  party,  not  being  in  full  accord  with  Douglas  oij^the  question  of 
rbor  and  river  improvements  in  the  west,  the  levy  of  tonnage 
ty  for  this  purpose,  &c.,the  democracy  boasted  (as  was  done  by 
r.  Moulton  upon  the  fioor  of  the  house,  notwithstanding  their 
owledgeof  an  anti-Nebraska  majority,)  that  in  the  last  resort 
ongh  members,  influenced  by  a  high  regard  of  personal  cousid- 
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the  press  of  tbo  period. 
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eratiou  for  his  excelleDcy,  would  rally  to  bis  supiK)rt  and  triumph- 
autly  elect  bim.    But  they  reckoned  witbout  tbeir  host* 

Mr.  Trumbull,  at  tlie  time  of  bis  election  to  the  senate  of  thi 
U.  S.,  was  about  43  years  old.  He  was  bom  in  Gonnecticuty  wlien  | 
be  received  a  good  education.  Subsequently  he  turned  his  atteo-  ! 
tiou  to  the  law  and  later  settled  in  Illinois  to  practice  his  profei> 
sion,  which  be  did  with  marked  success,  speedily  attaining  dis- 
tinction as  an  able  la\^yer.  In  1840  be  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture. When  Douglas  was  elected  a  supreme  judge  in  1841,  Gov. 
Carlin,  resisting  legislative  dictation,  appointed  Trumbull  to  the 
vacant  office  of  secretary  of  Stat^,  over  McOleiiiand,  but  he  came 
near  being  defeated  in  the  senate  by  theeftbrts  ot  the  latter  and 
hisfriends,  out  of  which  grew  some  ill-feeling.  Attheopeuiugof 
Gov.  Ford's  administration,  he  incurred  the  disi>leasureof  that  fiino- 
tionary  by  opposing  his  policy  toward  the  State  banks,  causing  his 
dismissal  from  office.  The  same  year  and  the  following  one,  he 
sought  the  congressional  nomination  in  the  Belleville  district, 
but  failing,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  he  aspired  to 
the  senatorial  nomination  against  James  Semple,  the  governoi's 
appointee,  and  failed  again.  In  1846  his  name  appears  among  the 
candidates  for  governor,  but  failed  through  the  influence  of  Got. 
Ford,  and  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  canal.  He  iinme- 
diately  sought  and  obtained  the  candidacy'  for  congress  in  the 
Belleville  district,  but  was  defeated  by  over  2,000  majority,  though 
the  district  was  largely  democratic.  As  a  politician  Trnmboll 
lacked  that  hearty  and  conlial  genialitj'  of  manner  which  irins 
popularity  among  the  masses.  His  intercourse  with  the  peoplejif 
not  fonual,  left  tlie  impression  of  reserve,  and  his  natui*e  was  re- 
pellant  rather  than  magnetic.  But  no  such  disadvantage  obtained 
with  him  in  regard  to  iH)liticians — over  such  as  might  be  reached 
by  the  force  of  intellect  he  ever  exercised  a  large  influence.  How- 
ever, after  these  repeated  trials  for  place,  in  1848  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  supreme  judges  under  the  new  constitution,  which 
office  he  resigned  July  4,  1853,  on  account  of  insufficient  salarr. 
By  nature,  study  and  habit  be  was  admirably  fitted  for  theheiich; 
with  a  mind  strong,  clear  and  penetrating,  which,  while  it  inclinetl 
to  detail,  never  lost  its  broad  grasp  of  principle— here  he  was 
capa<dtated  for  great  eminence.  He  was  an  able,  searching  and 
comprehensive  constitutional  pleader.  He  was  ever  a  strenuous 
and  ultra  democrat,  but  in  1854,  unable  to  brook  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  he  opposed  his  party  upon  that  qnestion, 
and  was  in  Noveuiber  elected  to  congress  as  an  anti-Nehnwk* 
democrat,  which  place  he  resigned  to  accept  the  senatorship. 

His  record  in  congress,  which  is  national,  and  not  our  pi-ovince 
to  give,  stands  very  high.  He  was  for  many  years  the  ablecbair- 
man  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  few  congressional  acts  of 
importance  but  what  bear  the  impress  of  his  far  reaching  mind. 
As  an  orator  he  is  devoid  of  imagery  and  omateness  of  dictiou, 

*  The  whin  for  a  long:  time  felt  sore  over  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  fordof 
of  an  obnoxious  candidate  upon  them  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  only  5  men.  Jd 
1856  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Matheny,  a  whiflr.  in  a  Fll more  speech  at  Petersburff,  usiof  "ff 
scathlntr  languafire  toward  Mr.  Trumbull,  boldlv  cbarired  a  pre-arranired  barf«ioJ^ 
twecn  all  the  anti-Nebraska  elements  to  the  effect  that  Trumbull  was  to  be  elected  w 
conirress.  which  was  done  :  that  the  abolitionists  were  to  have  the  offlces  on  tbe  coa- 
veningr  of  the  legislature,  which  they  frot;  and  that  the  whigswere  to  baveibe  u*^ 
senator,  which  they  did  not  fret.  The  charfre  was  denied  at  the  time  by  a  brotber-B* 
law  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  in  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln,  durintr  li is  senatorial  canvass  ^,^'" 
1>ouffla8,  in  his  speech  at  Charleston  characterized  it  aa  a  **  oock  and  bull  story.'  J 
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lit  as  a  close,  clear,  compact  and  systematic  thinker,  Trith  au 
scellent  memory,  a  wide  acquaintance  of  public  affairs,  and  an 
xtensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  was  the  most  formidable  de- 
liter  of  the  august  senate.  As  a  practical  expounder  of  the 
iriiiciples  of  his  party,  he  eclipsed  Mr.  Seward.  He  ever  has 
Men  a  hard  student,  but  notwithstanding  his  mental  labor  he 
sears  his  near  three-score  years  well  and  looks  3'outhful.* 

DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN. 

Senatorial  Campaign  of  1S5S. — The  contest  between  these  gen- 
tlemen for  a  seat  in  the  IJ.  S.  senate  is  not  only  the  most  memorable 
intlie  annals  of  Illinois,  but  involving  great  national  issues  at  the 
time,  assumed  a  scope  beyond  the  mere  personal  success  of  the 
contestants,  and  an  importance  which  arrested  public  attenticm 
ftom  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Douglas  was  the  leading  representa- 
tive man  of  the  democracy,  and  Lincoln  being  pitted  against  him, 
l)ecame  the  same  for  the  republican  iiarty.  It  was  called  the  battle 
ot  the  giants,  and  results  grew  out  of  it,  both  as  relates  to  the  men 
concerued  and  the  principles  involve<l,  the  most  momentous  to  the 
Datioii  since  its  foundation  was  laid  in  the  blood  of  the  Eevolution. 

To  appreciate  this  contest  fully  we  are  compelled  to  present  a 
•horfc  view  of  the  status  of  parties  at  the  time. 

The  all-absorbing  political  question  was  that  of  slavery.  Since 
^6  ^lay  that  Wliitney  invented  the  cotton-gin,  slave  labor  had 
P^ually  become  so  profitable  that  the  whole  south  favored  the 
-'Uargement  of  its  territorial  area,  and  so  fara«  the  south,  acting 
Jf  *  unit,  could  control  the  democratic  party,  it  was  pro-slavery. 
^  this  was  arrayed  in  sectional  antagonism  the  new  republican 
^^y^  which,  while  it  professed  to  be  anti-slavery  only  so  far  as 
""^^luliiig  the  territorial  area  of  slavery,  had  through  sympathy 
"^^Pt  into  its  ranks  as  co-workers  all  the(»ld  abolition  element  of 
^  .Country.  Between  these  two,  thus  presenting  a  dangerous 
^^H>ual  issue,  it  was  attempted  to  interpose  the  broiul  national 
^^iiiie  of  non-intervention,  or  (us  it  wascalle<l,  popular  sovereignty, 
Y'^^ichMr.  Douglas  was  the  acknowledged  champion.  This  prin- 
.^*^,  honestly  applied  to  the  organization  of  the  territories,  and 
^^'^y  carried  out,  off'ered  the  only  peaceable  solution  for  the  tierce 
^tionalism  of  the  period.  But  this  [)lausible  theory  was  practically 
Hlectedto  the  grossest  abuses.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  been 
Ssinized  upon  it,  but  no  sooner  done  than  emigrant  aid  societies 
^Ve  formed  throughout  the  north  sending  thither  men  armed  with 
uarp's  rifles  to  locally  organize  the  territory  in  the  iutei-ests  of 
'^dom,  while  the  slaveholders  of  the  south  with  their  emissaries 
•ressed  over  the  borders  to  effect  the  first  organization  in  the  in- 
erests  of  slavery.  Two  parties  with  totally  opposite  views  thus 
trove  for  supremacy  in  a  new  country  where  there  was  no  legal 
estrain  t  imposed  upon  them,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  collision  and 
u  actual  border  war  followe-d. 

[*  Gov.  Matteson  rn fused  Mr.  Trumbull  his  certifloat«  of  election  as  senator  in 
lU.  t>ccause  the  conntltution  provided  that  **  the  Judf^es  of  the  supreme  and  circuit 
nirt-s  shall  not  k>e  eligible  to  any  office  or  public  trust  in  this  State  or  the  United 
tates,  durlnir  the  term  for  which  they  are  elected,  nor  for  one  year  thereafter.** 
nt  the  senate  of  the  U.  S.,  when  the  question  was  raised,  held  that  ft  was  thi»  judire 
r  the  qualification  of  its  members,  a  riflfht  which  no  State  law,  either  organic  or  statu- 
ary, oould  take  away  or  circumscribe.] 
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While  the  south  viewed  jwpiilar  sovereignty  as  the  short  cut  to 
all  the  ends  of  abolitionism,  the  deinocmtic  party,  of  which,  byito 
unity  it  was  the  controlling  party  at  Cinciimati  in  Dational  conro- 
tion  assembled,  solemnly  affirmed  it  as  its  creed.  Mr.  Buchanu, 
its  nominee,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  said  ^^that  the  people  of  s 
tenitory,  like  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  themselves trhetJier 
slavery' shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.^  Tlienatiori 
gave  its  confidence  to  these  fair  promises  only  to  be  deceived. 
Alter  Buchanan's  accession  to  power,  with  a  cabinet  maiuly  of 
Kouthern  men  about  him,  he  threw  oif  the  mask,  and  in  his  mani- 
festo to  the  Xew  England  memorialists,  said  :  "slaverj' existed  at 
that  period — when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  passed— and 
still  exists  in  Kansas  under  the  constitution  of  theU.  S.  This  point 
has  at  last  been  decided  by  the  highest  tribunal  knowu  to  oar 
laws  [alluding  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision].  How  it  could  have 
been  seriously  doubted  is  a  mystery.^' 

During  the  summer  of  ISot  was  concocted  in  Kansas  the  in&- 
nious  Lecompton  constitution.  After  the  election  of  the  pro-slaveiy 
delegates — the  free  State  men  not  voting — and  when  the  character 
of  their  work  was  well  anticipated,  nimors  were  current  that  the 
president  would  sustain  it ;  and  after  the  adoption  of  its  pro- 
slavery  clause  by  a  largely  fraudulent  vote,  in  which  all  the  great 
historic  nanjes  of  the  country,  from  George  Washington  doim, 
were  recorded  in  its  favor — the  free  State  men  not  voting  at  all, 
because  the  constitution  proper,  which  also  recognized  slaverr, 
not  being  submitted — upon  the  meeting  of  congress  he  boldlyand 
in  shameless  defiance  of  his  previous  pledges  to  the  country,  urged 
the  admission  of  Kansas  under  this  fraud.*  He  made  it  the  test 
of  party  fealty,  and  bi*ought  to  bear  in  its  favor  the  full  powerof 
his  official  patronage.  Douglas,  in  a  speech  at  Milwauke,  in  18^? 
says  : 

'*  If  you  look  into  the  Lecompton  constitution  you  will  Hod  that  the 
original  document  made  Kansas  a  slave  State,  and  then  the  schedule 
submitted  another  slavery  clause  to  the  people  to  vote  for  or  a^ln9(;if 
they  voted  for  it,  Kansas  was  a  slave  State,  and  if  they  voted  against  it 
still  it  was  a  slave  State.  When  I  reached  Washington,  three  days  before 
the  meeting  of  congress,  I  went  directly  to  the  president,  and  hadatalk 
with  ]iimui>on  this  subject,  in  which  I  informed  him,  as  a  friend,  notto 
send  the  constitution  into  congress  for  acceptance.     I  told  him  that  it 
was  a  violation  of  every  pledge  we  had  made  to  the  people ;  a  viohUion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  democratic  party,  and  avioUtion 
of  the  principles  of  all  parties  in  all  republican  goverunieuts  ;  becauae  U 
was  an  attempt  to  force  a  constitution  upon  an  unwilling  people.  He 
begged  me  not  to  say  anything  upon  the  subject  until  we  should  bear  the 
news  as  to  how  the  vote  8too<l  on  the  slavery  clause.    The  vote,  you  re- 
member, was  to  be  taken  on  the  slavery  clause  on  the  2l8t  of  December, 
three  or  four  weeks  subsequent  to  this  convention.    I  told  the  president 
that  if  ho  would  withhold  his  recommendation  until  the  vote  was  tak^ 
on  that  clause  I  would  withhold  my  speech  against  the  measure.  He 
said  he  must  recommend  it  in  his  message,  and  I  replied  that  if  he  did, 
I  would  denounce  it  the  moment  his  message  was  read.    At  last  the 
]>re8ident  became  somewhat  excited  upon  the  subject,  and  he  arosean^j 
said  to  me  :  *Mr.  Douglas,  I  desire  you  to  remember  that  no  democrw 

♦  "My  political  life  has  no  greater  error  to  atone  for  than  my  neglect  to  cnnb  tUi 
reptile  of  Penusylvania  when  I  had  him  In  my  novrer.  He  was  the  cause  of  t  ntMf 
war  between  two  men  of  this  republic  (Clay  and  Jackson,)  who  should  not  haTebeeoio 
estrauKed.  His  representations  caused  the  cbarire  of  *barDrainundftiIe,*aii(l  wMB 
brouifht  home  to  him  he  meanly  left  me  to  face  it.  Friends  interfered  to  save  htmirog 
beinif  exposed,  and  I  listened  to  them /'-Jackson's  opintou  of  Buchanan,  expne**" 
to  Moses  Dawson  la  1837.   See  Washington  ReptMic, 
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ever  yet  difTered  from  an  administration  of  his  own  choice  without  being 
crushed/  Then  he  added :  *  Beware  of  the  fate  of  Tallmadge  and  Rivers.' 
I  arose  and  said  :  *Mr.  President,  I  wish  you  to  remember  that  General 
Jackson  is  dead,  sir.*  From  that  day  to  this  he  and  I  have  been  trying 
the  question  whether  General  Jackson  is  dead.  And  one  thing  is  certain 
— the  people  of  Illinois  decided  in  1858  that  James  Buchanan  was  not 
General  Jackson.'' 

At  the  opening  of  congress  in  the  fall  of  1857,  the  slave  propa- 
gandists, assured  of  the  powerful  aid  of  the  executive,  proclaimed 
loudly  that  Kansas  must  be  admitted  under  the  Leconiptou  con- 
stitution unconditionally,  supplemented  with  their  oft  repeated 
threats  of  disunion.  But  the  great  champion  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, unwilling  to  do  this  violence,  both  to  the  law  of  his  country 
and  the  pledges  of  his  party,  now  promptly  stepped  forward  and 
fought  the  battle  of  freedom  for  Kanssis,  almost  single-handed  of 
his  party  in  the- senate,  but  well  seconded  in  the  house  by  the 
democrats  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  ably  led  by  the  lamented 
Thomas  L.  Harris.  In  disregard  of  old  and  dear  party  ties,  the 
popular  sovereignty  democrats  stood  side  by  side  with  the  repub- 
licans in  congress,  and  the  recreant  president  with  his  disunion 
allies  were  deileated  in  their  outrageous  scheme  to  force  slavery 
on  the  unwilling  people  of  Kansas. 

From  a  volume  entitled  "  Our  Living  Representative  Men,"  by 
John  Savage,  we  coi)y  a  few  graphic  sentences  describing  a  mem- 
orable scene  in  the  United  States  senate,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Douglas'  delivering  his  celebrated  anti-Lecompton  speech,  March 
22,  1858.  Besides  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  the  dignitaries  and  representatives  of  foreign 
courts  at  Washington  were  in  atendauce : 

'*If  the  immense  mass  of  people  who  crowded  the  galleries,  the 
lobbies,  the  stairways  and  the  ante-rooms  of  the  senate  is  any  evidence 
of  iutereat  in  the  question  of  debate,  then  Kansas  is  the  most  interest- 
ing topic  of  the  dav.  *  *  Senator  Douglas  entered  the  chamber  Just 
after  a  fainting  lady  had  been  carried  out  of  the  gallery.  *  *  He  was 
congratulated  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  soon  was  engaged  in  an  earnest 
confab  with  Green,  upon  whose  spirits,  however,  the  JLittle  Giant  did 
not  seem  to  make  any  especial  change.    »  ♦  ♦  * 

Gwin  and  Seward  rose  simultaneously  and  moved  to  admit  the  ladies 
to  the  floor  of  the  senate,  and  a  perfect  flood  of  beauty  poured  into  the 
chamber.  The  appearance  of  Senator  Douglas  was  the  token  for  around 
of  applause.  The  sight  must  have  been  as  deeply  gratifying  to  him  as 
it  was  entrancing  to  that  mother  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Douglas  and  her 
mother,  who,  from  the  reporters'  gallery,  looked  upon  the  scene  with 
that  anxious  pleasure  which  tell  the  physiognomist  that  they,  of  all 
the  gay  and  brilliant  crowd,  had  the  deepest  interest  in  it.  For  three 
hours  Senator  Douglas  spoke— he  warmed  up  by  degrees,  lifting  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  multitude  with  him,  until  one  almost  felt  as  if 
he  were  in  Europe  during  the  revolutions,  listening  to  some  powerful 
tribune  of  the  people  expounding  their  rights  .and  inspiring  them  to 
such  action  as  made  America  a  republic.  He  went  through  nis  public 
course.  The  period  embraced  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  vital  acts 
in  the  history  of  American  poltics.  He  showed — not  as  a  defence,  but 
in  a  proud,  manly,  and  almost  deflant  spirit — what  his  acts  had  been  ; 
he  echoed  his  own  words ;  he  was  proud  of  his  deeds — deeds  and  words 
which  were  recognized  portions  of  the  policy  of  the  democratic  party. 

As  he  proceeded,  with  emphatic  and  measured  dignity,  to  denue  nis 
position  in  the  present  crisis — what  the  duty  of  a  senator  from  a  sover- 
eign State  was,  and  the  responsibility  he  owed  to  the  people  whose  voice 
culminate  in  him — he  held  the  multitude  chained  with  that  peculiar 
eloquence  which,  based  on  common  sense  and  the  rights  of  man,  reaches 
i^  destination  without  the  aid  of  winged  rhetoric.    Such  eloquence 
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does  not  dazzle,  it  convinces ,  it  does  not  stretch  the  fancy,  but  aoMfis 
the  head ;  it  does  not  hold  the  breath,  but  makes  one  breathe  freer,  fat 
it  cheers  the  heart. 

The  great  burst  of  applause  which  broke  tsom  the  galleries  androQed 
over  the  chamber  was  a  nobler  testimony  to  the  principles  euundited 
by  the  eloquent  senator  than  might  be  written.  He  was  there  thi 
defender  of  the  people,  the  representative  of  the  State,  and  not  thi 
vassal  of  the  executive,  nor  the  valet  of  the  administration,  to  do  iti 
bidding  without  consulting  their  own  judgment  or  the  Interests  of  th« 
people,  lie  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  State  sovereignty."  Hi 
grew  in  enthusiasm  with  the  progress  of  his  subject,  and  the  effect wm 
electric. 

Thus  was  conveyed  a  lesson  which  should  have  taught  tbediirf 
magistrate  of  this  nation  that  there  may  be  popular  leaders  more 
powerful  than  the  executive,  with  all  his  enormous  patronage  at 
his  back ;  but  his  perceptiou  was  blinded  by  mortificatiou,  and 
he  looked  only  to  revenge,  and  for  this  purpose  pursued  Douglas, 
who  looked  forward  to  a  renewed  senatorial  term  at  the  ensulDg 
session  of  the  legislature,  with  all  his  official  power  and  patronage, 
into  Illinois. 

The  adherents  of  the  president  in  this  State,  the  federal  officm 
and  appointees,  and  otber  recipients  of  his  bounty  and  favors, 
joined  by  the  broken  down  politicians  and  place  hunters, whose 
future  depended  not  ui)ou  the  preservation  but  rather  the  de- 
struction of  the  democratic  party,  and  also  those  moved  by  envy 
or  hatred  of  the  "Little  Giaiit,'' were  rallied  and  thoix)ugliIy  organ- 
ized. A  few  democratic  newspapers  yielded  to  subsidy,  but  more 
were  directly  established ;  and  itinerant  orators  were  employed  U) 
perambulate  the  State  through  its  length  and  breadth.  The  adher- 
ents of  the  president  were  designated  as  Danitea.  A  secret 
politico-military  order  in  Kansas,  of  whose  fearful  oaths  and 
frightful  doings,  horrid  accounts  had  been  publishe<l,  was 
denounced  in  congress  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  characterized  as  au 
imitation  of  a  cut-throat  Mormon  baud,  called  Bauites.  One  of 
the  rei)uted  leaders  of  the  Kansas  order  was  employed  in  Illinois 
as  a  general  jwst  office  agent,  in  which  capacity  he  traversed  the 
State  constantly,  notoriously  doing  more  to  organize  the  adminis- 
tration opositiou  against  Douglas,  by  threats  of  dismissal  or  intim- 
idation, than  ferreting  out  government  delinquencies. 

The  democracy  of  Illinois  met  in  convention  at  Springfield, 
April  21, 1858,  to  nominate  candidates  for  State  treasurerand 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  particularly  to  declare 
its  status  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  variance  between 
the  president  and  Sena'tor  Douglas.  In  97  of  the  101  counties 
resolutions  had  already  been  x^assed  by  the  democracy,  approving 
the  course  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  congress  upon  thisLecomp* 
ton  question.  Two  conventions  met  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place,  both  claiming  to  represent  the  true  democracy  of  the  State, 
one  sustaining  popular  sovereignty  and  approving  the  course  of 
our  delegation  in  congress  during  the  Lecomi)ton  struggle,  the 
other  endorsing  the  administration  and  repudiating  Douglas  as 
affiliating  with  republicans.  The  latter  was  but  sparingly  attended, 
the  representation  being  from  24  counties,  and  its  proceedings 
were  somewhat  spiritless.  John  Dougherty  (since  heutenant 
governor)  presided.  Ike  Cook,  a  Chicago  postmaster,  was  chief 
manager,  and  Dr.  Leroy,  John  L.  McConnel,  R  B.  Carpenter  and 
B.  F.  Blackburn  were  the  speakers.    As  it  was  parUy  composed 
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af  seceders,  no  ticket  was  made,  and  an  adjoummeut  till  tbo  9tli 
of  June  was  had,  wbeu  it  met  again  with  a  somewhat  larger 
attendance.  John  Dougherty  was  nominated  for  treasurer,  and 
BX-Gov.  John  Eeynolds  for  State  school  superintei^dent,  both  by 
acclamation.  The  ^^nationals"  met  with  much  encouragement 
from  the  republicans,  but  now,  in  their  long  platform  of  princi- 
ples, they  paid  their  respects  to  them  as  follows :  We  deem  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  black  republicans  as  utterly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Union  was  formed,  and  the  success  of 
that  party  would  be  disastrous  to  its  i)rosperity — which  was  not 
lo  palatable  to  the  latter.  The  president  w^as  very  much  dissat- 
Isfied  with  these  meagie  and  siiiritless  aftairs ;  county  meetings 
iind  district  conventions  were  therefore  held,  and  administration 
legislative  tickets  were  generally  put  in  the  field  with  the  hope  of 
diverting  votes  enough  to  carry  the  State  for  the  republicans. 

The  regulai'  democratic  convention  was  largely  attended,  84 
soanties  being  fully  represented,  embracing  more  of  the  eminent 
nud  distinguished  men  of  the  State,  than  was  common  on  such 
occasions.  Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  John  Moore  presided.  The  ticket 
made  was  W.  B.  Fondey  for  treasurer,  and  ex-G^v.  French  for 
superintendent  of  i)ublic  instruction.  While  the  resolutions  of 
bhe  convention  were  firm  in  their  tone,  they  did  not  openly  and 
decisively  mention  Douglas  bj'  name  and  api)laud  his  course,  nor 
did  they  condemn  the  i)resident  in  direct  terms.  It  was  sought 
rather  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  the  administration.  A  reso- 
tntion  offered  by  Judge  Drummoud,  ''That  this  convention  view 
with  regret  the  course  pursued  by  the  present  administration  in 
removing  good  men  from  officefor  the  expression  of  oi^ions  ut>on 
any  given  proposition,"  was,  upon  motion  of  Judge  O.^.  Skinner, 
promi)tiy  laid  on  the  table.  This  looks  like  a  piece  of  arrant 
truckling  to  an  arbitrary  and  recreant  president.  It  was  hoped 
bhat  the  Kansas  troubles  would  prove  evanescent  and  that  party 
anity  would  be  preserved.  The  convention  did  not  nominate  or 
recommend  ]VIr.  Douglas  as  the  senatorial  candidate,  as  did  the 
republicans  Mr.  Lincoln,  some  time  after.  But  his  candidacy  was 
generally  conceded.  There  were  other  aspirants  in  the  demo- 
cratic ranks,  but  when  it  was  perceived  what  herculean  blows 
were  requisite  in  the  fight,  the  field  was  left  by  common  consent  to 
the  Little  Giant. 

But  with  the  efforts  and  exceptions  mentioned,  the  democracy 
generally,  both  press  and  people,  sustained  Senator  Douglas. 
During  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Lecompton  struggle,  the  republi- 
can press,  laying  aside  party,  heartily  praised  the  course  of  Doug- 
las and  his  colleagues  of  the  house  for  their  noble  stand  in  vindi- 
cation of  law  and  popular  right,  against  the  slave  oligarchy,  with 
a  treacherous  president  at  its  head.  During  the  canvass  Mr. 
Greeley,  a  warm  admirer  of  the  character  of  Douglas,  howexer  he 
warred  against  his  political  principles,  held  the  following  language 
in  the  New  York  Tri^wn^  regarding  his  or  Mr.  Lincoln's  success: 

"There  is  a  coDtingency  in  which  even  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  might  be 
elected,  that  would  cause  such  election  to  be  viewed  with  regret  by 
republicans  in  other  States.  ♦  ♦  We  allude  to  secret  coalition  tietween 
republican  leaders  and  the  little  faction.of  postmasters^  tide-waiters  and 
federal  office  seekers,  wlio,  for  the  sake  of  their  dirty  pudding,  present 
and  hoped  for,  pcetend  to  approve  the  Lecompton  fraud,  and  are  now 
hounding  on  the  track  of  Senator  Douglas.    Any  conspiring  or  conniv- 
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ing  with  this  pack  on  the  part  of  republicans  of  IlliBois,  no  matter  \if 
what  name  glossed,  under  what  pretext  veiled,  would  be  regarded  by 
republicans  in  other  States  with  profound  disfiivor." 

Of  Douglas,  he  held  the  following  language; 

**They  have  seen  him  separate  himself  from  a  triumphant  and  •Inoit 
invincible  administration,  which  had  honors  to  dispense  and  miUkn 
to  disburse,  braving  the  denunciatious  of  party  organisation  and  pHtr 
progress,  which  have  for  20  years  borne  him  onward  from  triaDDh 
to  triumph,  and  from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  opulence  and  <!» 
tinction— they  have  seen  him  incur  the  deadlv  and  unqoendnbli 
hatred  of  the  slave  power,  blasting  in  a  moment  all  the  reasonable bm 
of  obtaining  the  presidency  through  the  machinery  and  spell  of  ON 
democratic  party.  *  *  When  a  statesman  so  high  in  position,  in  power, 
in  hopes,  separates  himself  from  a  triumphant  minority  to  fight  a 
momentous  battle  on  the  side  of  a  minority,  to  whom  he  had  alwiyi 
stood  in  deadly  opposition,  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  attribute  tbit 
change  to  any  motive  which  does  not  honor  his  oonsclencioiisDeflBaod 
his  courage.  And  it  seems  to  us  particularlv  ungracioua  in  thoie  to 
whom  he  has  lent  the  weight  of  his  powerful  arm  to  unite  with  bis 
and  their  implacable  enemies,  in  disparaging  his  motivee,  belittleiDghii 
influence,  and  paralyzing  his  exertions.  ♦  ♦  However  pointed  may  be 
our  future  differences,  we  shall  never  forget  that  in  the  Leoompton 
struggle  he  proved  faithful,  in  defiance  of  great  temptation,  not  tooor 
principles  but  to  his  own,  *  *  If  this  course  was  taken,  the  ooDse- 
quences  braved  by  Mr.  Douglas,  solely  upon  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
tions of  right,  and  of  the  moral  weight  of  the  plec^^  given  in  tbe 
Nebraska  bill  and  the  Cincinnati  platform,  no  public  man  in  our  day 
has  evinced  a  nobler  fidelity  and  courage.'' 

But  this  out-spoken  approval  of  Douglas'  course  by  the  repnWi- 
can  press  outside  of  the  State  was  bitterly  and  defiantly  resisted 
in  Illinois.  The  administration  organs  had  read  him  and  hi8  fol- 
lowers out  of  the  democratic  party,  and  the  reflection  had  been 
indulged  that  he  might  find  a  lodging  place  in  the  republican, but 
the  press  of  the  latter  party,  knowing  well  the  man,  scouted  this 
as  an  egregious  falacy.  Their  political  hatred  of  their  oldfoewas 
revived  with  all  its  former  animosity,  and  they  proclaimed  that 
there  was  no  conflict  into  which  the  republicans  of  Illinois  entered 
so  heartily,  so  thoroughly,  so  unitedly  as  this.  They  desired  to 
be  avenged  on  him  with  an  intensity  not  to  be  appreciated  by 
outsiders,  and  for  the  purpose  in  hand  asked  to  be  let  alone  in 
the  fight  by  the  sentimental  philosophers  and  enthusiasts  abroad.* 
Tlie  feeblest  efforts,  sayings  and  purposes  of  the  Buchanan  men,  to 
divide  the  democracy  of  the  State,  were  greedily  taken  up,  paraded 
l)efore  the  i>nblic  and  heralded  abroad  in  a  magnificent  fonn. 
The  strange  anomaly  was  exhibited  of  a  most  iiersistent  praise 
and  flattery  bestowed  by  the  republicans  upon  the  slave  party, 
while  those  who  had  in  congress  stooil  side  by  side  with  them  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Lecompton  iniquity,  received  only  their  abuse 
and  slander.  All  this  to  promote  the  schism  in  the  democratic 
party,  and  redound  to  the  benefit  of  their  own. 

The  State  republican  convention  metat  Springfield,  June  15,1858 
and  wasorganized  by  selecting  ex-Lieut.-Gov.  Koemer  as  president. 
It  was  largel.y  attended,  87  counties  being  represented,  and  much 
enthusiasm  was  exhibited.  James  Miller,  the  then  incumbent,  vas 
renominated  for  treasurer  without  opposition.  For  the  candidacy 
of  the  oflice  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  teu  nwn^s 
were  presented.    The  second  ballot  showed  the  contest  to  lie  l>e- 

*8ee  Cbloa^  papen  of  June,  1858. 
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kween  W.  H.  Powell,  the  then  incumbent,  and  Newton  Batemau, 
of  Morgan,  who  on  the  third  ballot  receiveil  the  nomination. 

lu  their  declaration  of  principles  they  ^^disclaimed  all  intention 
of  attempting,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assail  or  abridge  the 
BSlits  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy  guarantied  by  the 
«0D8titution,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
daveiy  in  the  States  where  it  existed."  They  denounced  the  ad- 
iiinistration ;  differed  with  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case ;  maintained  the  right  of  congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  territories,  and  its  duty  to  exercise  it;  approved 
tbd  then  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  cOuit  of  Illinois  declaring 
that  property  in  persons  was  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  and 
that  slavery  was  the  creature  of  local  or  municipal  law.  Charles 
L  Wilson  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
UQidst  shouts  of  applause :  ^^  That  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  tirst 
^  only  choice  of  the  republicans  of  Illinois  for  the  U.  S.  senate, 
^  the  succcessor  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas." 

Douglas  AND  Lincoln. — These  two  most  eminent  and  illustri- 
tig  men  of  Illinois  and  of  the  nation  deserve  at  our  hands  some- 
hat  more  extended  biographical  sketches  than  are  generally 
iv6n  in  this  work,  which  we  deem  it  proper  to  make  before  pro- 
ieding  to  detail  their  great  contest  for  senatorial  honors. 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas — was  born  April  23, 1813,  at  Brandon, 
ermont,  '^a  good  State  to  emigrate  from,"  as  he  has  said.  His 
»tlier,  who  died  when  Stephen  was  an  infant  of  3  months,  was  a 
liyaician  of  considerable  eminence,  and  a  native  of  Kew  York. 
As  grandfather  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  a  soldier  in  the  lievo- 
Ltion,  being  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  Yorktown. 
[is  great  grandfather  was  also  native  bom,  but  the  remote  ancestry 
as  from  Scotland,  and,  it  has  been  said,  traceable  to  the  blood  of 
le  Douglas.  In  youth  Stephen  received  the  ordinary  school 
iucation  of  his  native  State,  and  was  an  apt  and  diligent  pupil. 
Lt  15,  unable  to  gratify  an  anient  desire  to  prepare  for  college, 
wing  to  his  mother's  straightened  circumstances,  he  apprenticed 
iniself  to  the  cabinet  ti*aile.  In  18  months  afterwards,  finding  it 
>o  hard  for  his  constitution,  he  abandoned  it  and  entered  the 
cadeniy  at  Braudon.  The  following  year,  his  mother  paving 
larried  a  Mr.  Granger,  whose  son  had  previously  married  his 
Idest  sister,  the  family  removed  to  Canadagua,  N.  Y.  Here 
tephen  resumed  his  academical  course,  and  also  commenced  to 
?ad  law.  At  the  age  of  20  he  started  west  to  seek  an  eligible 
Ksation.  At  Cleveland  he  was  long  detained  by  sickness.  liecov- 
ring,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  by  river  to  St.  Louis, 
ndiug  his  way,  late  in  the  fall  of  1833,  to  the  village  of  Winches- 
»r,  Scott  county,  Illinois,  whither  he  walked  from  Jacksonville, 
I  quest  of  a  school  to  teach,  his  exchequer  being  reduced  to  37^ 
ents.  His  first  work  was  clerking  at  a  vendue,  which  yielded  him 
6,  but  he  obtained,  shortly  after,  a  school  of  40  pupils  at  $3  a 
uarter.  He  kept  up  his  law  studies  meanwhile,  and  the  following 
larch  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  (xourt  sitting  at 
''andalia.  He  now  l)etook  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
peedily  won  distinction  in  his  profession.  Within  a  year  of  his 
dmission  to  the  bar,  before  he  was  22  years  old,  he  was  chosen  by 
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the  legislature  attorney  general  of  the  State.     In  1836  be  wai 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Morgan  count^^,  being  the  yoaii|«it 
member  in  that  body.      At  this  session  the  internal  improTcment 
folly  of  the  Stat«  was  entered  upon.   In  1837  he  was  appointed  bj 
Van  Buren  register  of  the  land  office  at  Springfield.    The  same 
year  he  was  nominated  for  congress,  and  at  the  election  of  Angml^ 
1838,  came  within  5  votes  of  an  election  out  of  36,000  cast,  his  op- 
ponent being  the  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  whig.    He  now  devotoi 
himself  assiduously  to  his  new  pix)fession,  and  proved  himself  an 
able  lawyer  and  successful  advocate.      His  tact  and  skill  in  tbe 
examination  of  witnesses  was  unrivalled.   In  1840  he  entered  with 
great  ardor  into  the  exciting  presidential  campaign,  canvasaiii; 
the  State  thoroughly,  by  addressing  207  meetings  in  favor  of  Vaa 
Buren.    Upon  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  December  of  tlint 
year,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  State  by  Gov.  Carlin,  who  wm 
unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  in  his  favor.  During  the  session, 
from  partisan  motives,  the  supreme  court  was  reorgauized,  in 
which  Douglas  took  an  active  part  through  lobby  addresses, ic^ 
and  was  also  elected  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  rendering  the 
court  democratic.    The  supreme  judges  had  to  perform  drcoit 
duty,  Douglas  being  assigned  to  the  Quincy  district 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  "Law  Reix)rter,''  Boston,  1842,  may  be 
found  a  letter  from  a  lawyer,  who  had  emigrated  to  Illiiiois,  gir- 
ing  the  following  description  of  him  on  the  bench  : 

**The  judge  of  our  circuit  is  S.  A.  Douglas,  a  youth  of  28,  who  wtsthe 
democratic  candidate  for  congress  in  1838,  in  opposltiolo  toTJ.  T.]  Stuart, 
tlie  late  raeiul)er.  He  is  a  Vcrmonter,  a  man  of  considerahle  talent,  and, 
in  the  way  of  despatching  business,  is  a  perfect  ^steam  engine  in  breech* 
es.'  This  dispatch  is  the  only  benefit  our  circuit  will  deriye  fh>m  tbe 
change.  He  is  the  most  democratic  judge  I  ever  knew.  While  a  case  u 
going  on  he  leaves  the  bench  and  goes  among  the  people,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  bar,  takes  a  cigar  and  nas  a  social  smoke  with  ttiem,or 
often  sitting  in  their  laps,  being  in  person  say  five  feet  nothing, or  there- 
abouts, and  probably  weighing  about  100  pounds.  I  have  often  thought 
we  should  cut  a  queer  figure  if  one  of  our  Suflblk  bar  should  accidental- 
ly drop  in." 

But  Douglas'  manners  upon  the  bench  were  unexceptioual.  He 
w^as  studious,  clear,  comx)rehensive  and  expeditious,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  a  more  popular  judge  never  wore  the  ermine  iu  this 
State^  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  slight  figure. 

In  1843  he  was  first  elected  to  congress  by  a  majority  of  about 
400.  He  wa«  twice  re-elected,  his  majority  being  increased  each 
time— the  last  time  to  3,000.  In  the  lower  house  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cautious  and  sparing  of  debate,  studious  and  closely 
observant,  and  when  he  did  arise  for  a  speech  it  was  apt,  forcible, 
and  to  the  purpose.  His  early  education  was  not  so  thoiougb  aJ>^l 
scholastic  as  it  might  have  been,  as  he  well  knew,  but  this  fact 
could  never  have  been  gathered  from  his  speeches.  Ashamed  to 
be  either  uninformed  or  misinformed,  he  was  a  studious  toil«?r 
throughout  his  busy  and  boisterous  political  life,  amidst  all  its 
engrossing  cares  and  unceasing  occupation,  and  a  wide  and  varied 
remler  of  history  and  its  kindred  of  politics  and  law.  Contact 
with  public  atfairs  gave  scope  to  his  understanding  and  deptb  to 
his  judgement,  and  his  knowledge  became  vast,  complete  au^ 
accurate.  One  of  his  first  masterly  efforts  in  congress  to  attract 
national  attention,  was  his  speech  on  the  bill  to  refund  to  Gen* 
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Jackson  the  fiue  imi)08ed  upon  hiin  for  placiug  New  Orleans  under 
martial  law  at  the  time  of  the  battle  in  its  defeuce  on  tbe  8th  of 
January,  1812.  The  venerable  hero  of  that  glorious  eveut  subse- 
quently thanked  Douglas  for  this  able  viudicatiou,  sayiug :  1  knew 
when  I  pix)claiined  and  enforced  martial  law  that  1  was  doing 
right;  but  never,  until  1  read  your  speech,  could  1  express  the 
reas^ons  which  actuated  my  conduct. 

In  1847  Douglas  entered  the  senate,  which  was  the  arena  of  his 
herculean  labors.  His  name,  young  as  he  was,  became  si>eedily 
associated  with  the  great  national  issues  which  afi'ected  the  des- 
tiny of  this  people.  He  moulded  and  gave  them  direction  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Between  the  aggressions  of  the  south  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  north  over  the  angry  subject  of  slavery  in  our  terri- 
tories, it  has  beeu  said  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  genius  of  Douglas  offered  the  only  peaceable  solution  of 
a  common  national  ground  upon  which  all  could  meet  in  the  theory 
of  territorial  sovereignty.  To  it,  through  his  labors,  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  committed  in  1856,  gained  a  tiiumph  at  the  polls 
and  then  was  basely  betrayed  by  Buchanan  and  the  south.  But 
Douglas  was  true  and  faithful  to  it  to  the  last  and  defended  it 
whenever  and  wherever  assailed.  And  while  he  was  personally 
pursued  by  bitter,  implacable,  open  political  o))ponents,  his  dar 
ling  idea,  which  was  emi)ire  or  ruin  with  him,  was  more  grossly 
betrayed  by  perfidious  frien<ls  who  rode  into  power  upon  it. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  physique  of  Mr.  Douglas 
was  his  stature  which  was  greatly  below  the  medium  hight — not 
above  5  feet.  His  trunk  was  ample,  compact  and  erect,  with  lull 
chest  and  square,  well  defined,  though  not  broad  shoulders;  but 
his  extremities  were  disproportionately  short.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  grew  stout,  though  not  obese.  His  tigure  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  divinity  of  the  Appollo  Belvedere.  While  his 
diminutive  stature  would  arrest  attention,  his  facile  and  natural 
dignity  of  manner,  not  to  say  grace,  with  an  air,  as  if  bom  to 
command,  would  cause  idle  curiosity  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
person  to  pass  into  speedy  forgetfulness  by  the  respect  and 
attention  which  he  inspired.  His  splendid  head,  covered  with  a 
heavy  suit  of  dark  hair,  nicely  poised  upon  his  shoulders  and 
connected  by  a  short  neck,was  massive  in  its  brain  developement, 
conveying,  under  animation,  the  impression  of  almost  infinite 
power.  The  ample  forehead  was  squarely  built  up  over  the  wide 
arches  of  his  heavy  brows,  under  which  rolled  a  pair  of  large, 
restless,  deep-set,  dark  blue  eyes,  capable  of  shooting  out  glances 
of  electric  fire,  when  under  the  impulse  of  the  powerful  brain 
battery  back  of  them.  His  nose  was  broad  and  short,  with  fiaring 
nostrils,  denoting  coolness  and  courage.  At  its  junction  with  the 
projecting  forehead  it  left  a  i)eculiar  ti*ansverse  crease.  His  mouth 
was  ample,  cleanly  cut,  with  lips  finely  arched,  the  wbole  evincing 
decision,and  by  the  depression  at  the  angles,  conveying  a  mingled 
idea  of  sadness  and  disdain.  His  chin,  backed  by  a  firm  jaw, 
squared  well  to  the  general  outline  of  his  face,  indicating  ardor, 
strength  and  vigor.  He  wore  no  beard,  but  presented  smoothly 
shaven  cheeks  and  handsome  throat  with  slight  double-chin.  The 
general  contour  of  his  face  was  regular,  and  its  muscles  wonder- 
fully mobile,  giving  a  plensing  and  winning  countenance;  his 
complexion,  though  somewhat  dark,  with  his  usually  goodhealth. 
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v;a8  clear ;  the  exuberauce  of  his  animal  spirits  was  extraordinaiy. 
He  was  of  the  vital  teinj>erameiit.  Such  is  a  brief  physical 
description  of  the  "Little  Giant.''* 

As  an  orator  Douglas  possessed  the  peculiar  magnetism  of 
imparting  to  his  auditory  the  hue  of  his  sentiments  and  views — 
swaying  their  will  or  dii-ecting  their  sensibility  at  pleasure.  He 
ali'ected  no  senatorial  airs,  betrayed  no  aristocratic  spirit,  but 
naturally  and  easily  identified  himself  with  the  democnwjy.  He 
had  been  the  genial  companion  of  many  an  early  pioneer,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  sympathy  with  them, 
enabled  him  on  the  stump  to  convey  to  their  common  understand- 
ing, in  their  own  accustomed  vehicles  of  thought,  his  reasoning 
upon  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  often  enforcing  and  clinch- 
ing an  argument  to  those  who  remembered  the  frontier  times  by  a 
|)eculiar  border  figure,  carrying  conviction  to  their  minds  as 
evinced  by  a  si)ontaneous  outburst  of  applause  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. But  his  most  insepariable  attributes  were  rapidity  and  bold- 
ness of  thought,  and  his  dexterity  in  debate — of  which  he  became 
a  consummate  master — cropped  out  in  early  life,  giving  promise 
of  unequaled  i)ower  in  his  first  efforts  on  the  stump.  He  had  the 
faculty  of  summoning  all  his  mental  resources  with  a  promptitude 
which  served  admirably  the  occasion,  even  if  required  instantly 
in  reply  to  a  powerful  antagonist  in  the  senate.  Therefore,  while 
his  forte  lay  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  matchless  power  upon  the 
hustings,  he  swayed  a  no  less  power  in  the  caucus  or  the  august 
senate.  His  manner  of  treating  a  subject  was  bold  and  inde- 
dependent,  always  striking  the  hard  and  strong  points.  To  halt- 
ing friends  he  appeared  at  times  to  be  overbearing;  and  there 
was  a  vein  of  cold  irony  in  his  nature  which,  with  a  defiant  tone 
in  his  remarks,  a  haughty  manner  and  a  curling  of  the  lip,  sunk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  Energy*  and  activity,  courage 
and  fortitude,  were  of  the  essence  of  his  nature.  The  assaults 
that  would  excruciate  some  men  only  excited  a  smile  of  derision 
on  his  intrepid  face.  Elastic  in  both  body  and  mind,  he  was  capa- 
ble of  performing  an  incredible  amount  of  political  labor  in  the 
ox)en  field.    Thus  with  sagacity  as  if  inspired  by  genius,  a  mind 

*  This  soubriquet  originated  very  early  In  his  public  life.  In  1833  President  Jack- 
son added  to  his  refusal  to  recbarter  the  U.  S.  Banlc,  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  people,  and  a  frenerai  panic  prevailed.  Party  feet* 
InK  ran  extren.elv  biflrh,  the  president's  supp^nrters  were  unsettled  in  tbeir  views  and 
thousands  dilTered  with  him  on  these  measures  Douglas  had  just  located  at  Jackson- 
vlllc  and  opened  a  law  office  in  a  room  In  the  court-house.  The  whigsof  Morgan 
county,  from  their  number  a^d  standing,  were  arrogant  and  audacious  in  their  denun- 
ciHtlon  of  the  administration.  Douglas  mingled  freely  with  the  people,  who  usually 
crowded  the  county  seat  on  Saturdays,  and  among  them,  was  outspoken  in  his  appro* 
botlon  of  the  acts  of  the  administration.  He  and  the  editor  of  the  demooratio  paper 
at  Jacksonville,  deeming  it  advisable  to  rally  the  undoclde-1,  effect  an  organisation  of 
the  administration  party,  and  define  its  position,  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  manv 
friends,  called  a  mass  meeting,  and  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions  endorsing  the  bank 
policy  of  the  administration.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting  the  court  house  was  thronged 
with  people  of  both  parties.  Douglas  being  comparatively  a  stranger,  declined  to  oner 
resolutions,  but  as  it  soon  became  apparent  unless  he  did  It  would  not  be  done,  be 
boldly  advanced  and  read  them,  following  with  a  few  brief  explanatory  remarks. 
Immediately  upon  his  conclusion,  Joslah  Lamborn,  a  whig  of  great  influence  and 
oratorical  powers,  attacked  the  resolutions  and  their  reader  in  a  severe  and  caustic 
manner.  The  blood  of  Douglas  was  up;  this  was  his  first  political  effort,  but  he  met 
bli*  antagonist  with  such  arguments,  so  vehement  and  effective,  that  the  excitement 
of  his  friends  resched  the  highest  point  of  endurance:  they  cheered,  seised,  and  bore 
him  aloft  through  the  crowd  and  around  the  public  square.  In  gratitude  and  admira* 
tlon,  applying  to  him  such  complimentary  titles  as  "hlirh-combed  cock,*'  "little  giant*' 
Ac.,  which  last,  by  iu  peouliar  appropriateness,  adhered  to  him  to  the  last.  His  effort 
that  day,  In  a  measure,  changed  the  political  destiny  of  Morgan  county.  It  was  lonf 
remembered,  and  the  old  veterans  of  Morgan  always  held  that  Douglas  never  equalled 
this  speech  of  Marehi  1834.— ^fteaAat»*«  lAft  <4  Dougku, 
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matured  by  careful  study,  a  judgment  clear  and  decisive;  a  cour- 
age which  shrank  from  no  danger,  amounting  at  times  to  apparent 
aud.ocity,  yet  always  tempered  with  discretion;  a  will  to  yield  to 
no  difficulty,  and  unappalled  by  any  obstacle;  appreciation  of  the 
people  and  the  rare  faculty  to  lead  them,  Douglas  was  a  states- 
man of  the  very  ftrst  order.* 

Douglas'  speeches  contain  few  rhetorical  flourishes.  But  they 
are  models  of  exact  language,  orderly  and  systematic  in  thought, 
full  and  comprehensive  in  grasp  There  is  never  a  strained  effort 
at  mere  beauty  of  word  painting.  The  architecture  of  his  sen- 
tences, as  well  as  the  ideas,  are  solid,  massive  masonry,  with 
broad  foundation  laid  on  firm  rock,  and  the  details  and  working 
plans  8o  accurate  as  to  be  perfect  in  their  adaptation,  with  noth- 
ing amiss  or  foreign  and  no  surplus  or  waste  material.  So  well 
and  thoroughly  are  his  sentences  woven  together  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  exti-act  from  his  speeches  any  separate  sentence  con- 
veying, text-like,  a  summaiy  of  the  whole.  While  they  are  comjdete 
they  yet  seem  parts  necessarily  connected  with  the  whole.    His 

•Itev.  W.  H.  Milburn. 

Note— To  further  illustrate  Douglas'  power  among  the  people,  we  sufaijoln  a  ohatt7 
but  graphic  sketch  by  the  editor  of  the  Mewburyport  (Mass.)  HercUd  (republican),  who 
was  a  fellow  passenffer  in  the  oars  with  Mr.  Douglas  through  Illinois  on  occasion  of 
opening  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  railrottd,  and  afterwards: 

-'That  man  with  a  big,  round  heed,  a  brow  almost  as  broad  as  Webster's,  and  a  quick, 
active  eye  that  roils  under  the  heavy  projecting  brow,  watchingevery  other  man.  and 
not  allowing  a  motion  to  escape  him— with  arms  too  short  for  his  body,  which  is  full  and 
round  as  though  it  never  lacked  the  juices  that  supply  life;  and  with  small  duck  legs, 
which,  had  thev  grown  as  thick  as  his  back-bone  (and  they  would,  probabiv,  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  foreseen  that  he  would  want  bnck-bone  more  than  legs  in  his  battle  of 
life,)  would  have  made  him  of  respectable  stature.-  that  little  man  is  no  less  than  the 
great  politician  of  the  west,  who  has  attracted  more  attention  in  the  last  four  years 
than  any  other  manor  the  nation,  and  done  more  to  give  direction  to  public  affairs 
than  even  the  president,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  voters  at  his  back,  and  the  army, 
navv  and  treasury  of  North  America  at  his  command.  It  is  the  ^Little  OlanU*  Stephen 
A.  Douglofl,  with  whom  we  parted  company  at  Vineennes,  and  who  has  slowly  come 
along,  reeling  the  public  pulse  to  learn  the  political  health  of  the  'Suckers*  up  to 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

'  *Tbe  means  of  success  in  Senator  Douglas  are  very  apparent.  First,  he  is  reallv  and 
intellectually  a  groat  man.  Eastern  people  who  view  him  only  as  u  low  politician, 
should  dl8iibus«^  their  mmds  in  relation  to  one  who  is  to  exercis^  a  wide  inbucnce  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  very  probablv,  for  he  is  yet  young,  to  be  the  head  of  the 
republic.  He  is  maralve  in  his  conceptions,  broad  and  comprehensive  in  his  views,  and 
In  a  good  measure  is  endowed  with  all  those  powers  of  mind  that  make  a  statesman. 

nut  he  is  greater  still  in  energy  of  character.  There  are  those  that  think  that  a 
defeat  of  him  next  year  would  be  his  death  in  politics  ;  but  the  man  who  sprung  from 
a  cabinet-maker  shop  in  Vermont,  and  without  father  or  friend  worked  his  way  to  an 
honorable  place  upon  the  bench  of  Judges,  who  entered  Illinois  with  less  than  aO  cents 
In  money,  and  not  one  cent  in  credit,  and  has  acquired  great  wealth,  and  the  highest 
station  and  influence,  is  not  ready  to  be  whipped  out.  But  if  he  Is  great  in  mind,  and 
greater  in  energy,  he  Is  greatest  in  those  winning  manners  for  which  the  world  calls 
nim  a  demagogue.  Scarcely  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  oars  escaped  his  attention, 
or  passed  by  unspoken  to.  At  one  moment  hetallis  with  the  old,  stern  visaged  politi- 
cian, who  has  been  soured  by  a  thousand  defeats  and  disappointments :  in  the  next,  to 
that  well  formed  and  genial  Kentucklau,  who  has  Just  snuglit  a  free  State  ;  now  he  sits 
down  with  the  little  girl  approaching  her  teens,  and  asks  of  her  school  studies  :  and  he 
pats  th($  little  boy  on  the  bead,  and  in  presence  of  his  mother  and  proud  father  (what 
father  Is  not  proud  to  see  his  boy  noticed?)  says  a  word  of  his  mild  eyes  and  glossy 
locks.  Again  the  lody  is  approached  with  a  fair  word  aud  a  bland  smile,  and  goes  home 
pleased  to  tell  her  father  how  he  looks,  and  then  half  a  dozen  are  about  him,  ail  stand- 
ing together.  He  can  talk  religion  with  tiie  priest  as  well  as  politics  with  the  states- 
man; he  can  congratulate  the  newly  appointed  Buchanan  offlce-holder,  who  has  sup- 
planted his  friend,  tell  the  displaced  friend  of  the  good  time  coming,  when  his  wing 
sliall  he  up:  and  at  every  station,  more  regularly  than  the  conductor,  Mr.  Douglas  is 
upon  the  platform  with  a  good-bye  to  the  leaving,  and  a  welcome  to  the  disparting 
traveler— a  stiake  of  the  hand  with  one  man  that  stands  at  the  depot,  and  a  touch  of 
the  hat  to  another.  He  knows  everybody;  can  tell  the  question  that  affects  each 
locality:  call  the  name  of  every  farm  owner  on  the  way;  tell  all  travelers  something 
of  the  homes  they  left,  that  tney  never  knew  themselves,  and  suggest  what  place 
they  deserve  in  heaven.  Now,  such  a  man  as  that.  In  contact  with  everybody,  know- 
ing evervbody,  and  at  the  bottom  wrapped  up  with  the  one  idea  of  preferment,  power 
and  dominion  among  men  is  not  easily  to  be  put  down ;  and  his  opponents  might  as  well 
believe  at  once,  that  when  they  fight  him  they  fight  a  strong  man— a  little  giant  indeed. 
He  would  be  popular  in  Boston  or  anywhere  else,  and  half  the  *three  thousand  clergy- 
men' he  denounced  would  have  their  hearts  stolen  if  ha  could  speak  to  them  a  faiuf 
hour.* 
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arpiments  succeed  each  other  like  the  weighty  blows  of  an  enor- 
mous trip-hainnier,  shaping  the  subject  in  hand  with  irresistiWe 
power,  flattening  the  points  opposed  to  him,  and  possibly  the 
adversary  under  its  mighty  tilts. 

In  the  circle  of  Washington  life,  Douglas,  with  the  honors  of 
a  senator,  appeared  with  a  natural  grace  and  dignity  rarely 
excelled.  At  the  social  board  or  iu  dinner  table  conversation. 
Col.  Forney  in  his  sketches  of  public  men,  says :  "Douglas  was 
almost  unrivaled.  His  rei)artee  wa^  a  flash,  and  his  courtesy  » 
knightly  as  if  he  had  beeeu  born  in  the  best  society.^ 

Abraham  Lincoln. — The  life  of  one  who  has  become  so  exalted  in 
American  history  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  must  ever  possess  a  charm 
to  the  reader  in  its  minutest  detail.  But  the  great  acts  with  which 
his  name  is  associated  are  national,  and  it  is  foreign  to  the  scope 
of  this  work  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the  man  as  he 
appeared  in  Illinois.  We  desire  rather  to  speak  of  his  meagre 
early  life,  his  attributes  of  person,  character  and  mind — liis  qnai- 
itie^  of  head  and  heart — as  they  a|)peared  here,  than  the  great 
events  with  which  he  wa,s  subsequently  connected,  however  the 
latter  may  have  flown  from  the  former.  His  broad  executive  ca- 
pacity, so  suddenly  developed  under  great  trials,  constituting  the 
sublimest  events  in  our  history;  his  fidelity  to  the  right,  and  his 
courage  and  firmness  which  grew  out  of  that^  it  may  here  be  said, 
were  not  without  astonishment  to  those  who  knew  him  best  in 
Illinois,  and  who  imagined  that  they  comprehended  all  that  was 
to  be  learned  of  his  character.!  Possibly  it  was  so  to  himself.  The 
great  lesson  of  man — know  thyself — is  ever  least  understood. 

The  most  striking  contrast  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  antag- 
onist for  senatorial  honors,  was  in  their  physical  appearance.   I^ 
would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  with  the  requisite  capacity  fi*^ 
so  exalted  a  position,  more  opposite  in  physical  development  tha^ 
these.    Mr.  Douglas,  as  we  have  seen,  wa«  low  of  stature,  scarce  ^ 
feet,  erect,  with  trunk  large  and  rotund,  and  extremities  uudttlS 
short.    Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  tall,  excee<ling  6  fetr  "^ 
spnre,  angular  body,  with  a  slight  forward  inclination,  extremiti*^ 
long  and  lank,  the  upi>er  terminating  in  huge  hands  and  the  lowe^^ 
in  large  feet    His  shoulders,  of  medium  breadth,  drooped  slight!^ 
forward,  giving  him  the  appeamnce  of  being  hollow-breasted.  As  i    ' 
is  a  fact,  it  is  not  derogatory  to  say  of  him  that  his  appearance  wa^^ 
somewhat  ungainly.    He  was  of  the  nervous  bilious  temijerament^ 
His  head,  covered  with  thick  masses  of  dark  hair,  was  large,  with-^ 
a  receeding  but  ample  forehead,  well  and  prominently  develoi>ed  ^ 
at  its  base,  and  under  the  arched  and  projecting  brows  rolled  his 
clear,  dark-blue  eyes  of  more  than  meclium  size,  with  a  mild  and 
benignant  expression,  speaking  the  sympathetic  soul  within.  His 
nose   was  his  most  prominent  facial  organ — liigh,  thin,  sti-aight, 
neither  long  nor  short,— a  fine  nose^  expressive  of  even  forc^  of 
character.  His  ample  mouth,  while  it  indicated  enough  of  decision 
and  strength  of  will,  was  totally  devoid  of  anything  like  disdainful 
expression.    It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  capable 
as  he  was  to  express  in  his  face  inimitable  grotesqneuess,  to  have 
curled  his  lip  in  contempt,  defiance  or  disdain.    His  chin,  mostly 

*  Washington  Sunday  Chronicle,  1S72. 

fSee  Qov.  Palmer's  funeral  address  at  the  reburlal  of  BisseU^s  remainSi  May  81, 187L 
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rered  with  whiskers,  was  of  fair  prominence ;  though  it  lacked 
ftt  squareness  which  gives  a  full  and  agreeable  development  to 
6  lower  face,  while  at  the  same  time  it  Is  indicative  of  anlency  and 
mbativeness — it  was  not  the  military  chin.  Ilis cheeks  were  gaunt, 
1(1  Che  general  outline  of  his  face,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  was  that 

craggy  grandeur.  It  wore  a  habitual  expression  of  sa<lness  ; 
)t  his  countenance  could  beam  with  a  kindliness  of  heart  which 
kvelicense  for  the  approach  of  the  humblest,  and  revealed  a  large- 
i88  of  soul  replete  with  a  charitable  and  forgiving  disposition, 
is  health,  though  never  apparently  robust,  was  uniformly  good, 
id  he  was  capable  of  great  i^liysical  endurance. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  La  line  (now  Hardin)  county 
entncky,  about2  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Hoginsville,  Feb- 
iaryl2tli,  1809.  (He  was  thus  the  senior  of  his  competitor  by  3 
iars.)  Here  his  father  had  taken  up  a  land  claim  of  300  acres, 
(Ugh,  broken  and  poor,  containing  a  tine  spring,  known  to  this 
ly  as  the  "Linkum  Spring."  Unable  to  pay  for  the  unpn)ductive 
nd,  the  claim  was  abandoned,  and  the  family  moved  from  place 
place  in  the  neighborhood,  being  very  destitute.  These  removals 
Kurriiig  while  Abraham  was  scarcely  more  than  an  infant,  has 
''en  rise  to  different  statements  as  to  the  exa(it  i)lace  of  his  birth, 
fej  said  that  in  that  part  of  Kentucky  four  places  now  claim  the 
*or.  In  1816  the  family  stiirted  westward,  following  the  Ohio 
^fj  and  settling  in  Spencer  county,  Indiana.    Two  years  later 

luother  died,  and  also  an  only  sister;  the  thriftless  father 
"fied  again,  and  Abraham  worked  in  the  neighborhood  on 
^s,  and  in  clearing  away  the  dense  forest  underwent  the  sturdy 
'•il)line  of  toil.  He  received  the  meagre  education  which  the 
"  country  afforded,  but  his  boyhood  had  few  advantages  of 
'Vire,  and  he  was  emi)hatically  self-made.*  "1  have  not  a  fine 
nation ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  dis(^uisition  upon 
»^«ctics,  I  believe  you  call  it'' — he  himself  complained  in  his 
5^go  speech  in  answer  to  Douglas  at  the  opening  of  the  sena- 
i^al  canvass  in  1858.  He  was  of,  and  grew  up  among,  the  coni- 
H  people,  the  hard-handed  yeomanry  of  toil.  His  warm  and 
levolent  heart  wa^  thus  early  taught  to  sympathise  with  lal)or, 
i  later  his  brain  appreciated  the  importance  of  its  freedom. 
le  grew  to  manhood  rapidly,  and  such  were  his  qualities  of 
Ml  that  before  he  attained  to  majority  he  was  employed  as 
>ercargo  to  take  a  tiat-boat  load  of  produce  to  New  Orleans, 
ich  he  did  giving  full  satisfaction.  In  1830  the  family  removed 
LUiuois,  settling  on  thesouth  side  of  the  north  fork  of  the  San- 
non  river,  10  miles  southwest  of  Decatur,  in  Macon  county, 
re  young  Lincoln  s[>ent  his  first  winter  in  Illinois,  during  which 
aided  in  building  for  the  family  a  cabin,  st<ables  and  other 
Idings;  mauled  and  split  rails,  cleared  and  fenced  in  JO  acre« 
ground.  From  this  place  the  rails  which  played  so  important 
art  in  the  campaign  of  1800  were  procured.!    The  following 


It  is  asserted  that  he  learned  to  cipher  on  a  smooth  clap  board  by  the  light  of  a 
III  Arc  after  grettingr  throujrh  with  the  day's  labor,  while  workuijr  on  the  Crew  farm 
idiaoa.  When  the  board  was  written  over  with  flgures.  recourse  was  had  to  a  draw- 
knife  to  shave  it  down,  and  with  the  clean  surface  thus  presented  it  was  ready 
further  use.  The  books  that  he  could  get  to  read  were  very  few,  but  the  Bible 
evidently  one  of  them. 

>ne  Charles  Hanks,  a  cousin  on  the  mother's  side,  whobad  nil  the  time  lived  within 
andahalf  miles  of  this  place,  publishcdiii  1860  a  letter  saying,  that  5  years  after- 
dthe  entire  fence  was  burned  up,  and  that  he  helped  to  build  a  new  one;  but  his 
ther  Jolm  maintained  the  genuineness  of  the  rails.   See  Decatur  papers  1860. 
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spring,  beiug  now  of  age,  he  aided  in  conducting  a  flat-boat  dowt 
tbe  Sangamon,  became  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  latei 
found  emplo^^mejit  as  clerk  in  a  country  store,  at  a  village  on  iti 
west  bank  named  New  Salem,  a  mile  from  the  present  Petersborg) 
whither  its  tenements  were  Anally  removed.  Lincoln,  with » 
partner,  succeeded  his  employer,  the  stock  of  goods  probably  not 
large  and  the  purchase  being  made  on  time.  The  mercbaute,  ai 
merchants  are  wont  to  do,  speedily  failed.  Lincoln  now  tarned 
his  attention  to  surveying,  but  when  the  Black  Hawk  war  l»oka 
out,  in  1832,  he  volunteered  and  was  elected  captain  of  his  com* 
pany.  He  served  three  months  but  was  in  no  engagement  with 
the  enemy.  The  same  year  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature but  was  defeated.  He  was  an  Adams  man,  the  whig  party 
not  yet  having  assumed  its  name.  He  now  pursued  surveying 
and  occupied  his  spare  time  in  reading  law.  In  1S34  he  again 
oft'ered  for  the  legislature  and  was  elected  as  a  member  for  San- 
gamon, the  village  of  his  residence,  since  Menard  county,  was  then 
still  in  Sangamon.  He  was  for  four  successive  terms  re-elect«d 
from  the  same  county,  but  after  his  first  session,  by  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  to  whom  he  ever  felt  grateful,  he  gave  up  the  bnsinessof 
surveyhig,  settled  in  Springfield  and  thenceforward  gave  his  atten- 
tion wholly  to  the  law.  Duringhis  8  years  in  the  legislature  hewasa 
serviceable  member,  belonging  to  the  minority  party  all  the  time, 
and  attained  some  distinction.  He  was  twice  the  whig  candidate 
for  speaker,  which  was  a  compliment  but  an  empty  honor.  In 
1837  he  sustained  the  visionary  scheme  of  the  State  Internal 
Improvement  system,  which  nearly  bankrupted  the  State,  doubt- 
less like  all  others,  with  the  best,  but  mistaken  intentioug.  Still 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  one  of  the  '^long  nin^  from  San- 
gamon, who  acting  constantly  as  a  unit,  artfully  contrived  many 
combinations,  during  that  eventful  session,  always  with  an  eye 
single  to  removing  the  capital  from  Yandalia  to  Springfield.  Out 
of  all  the  reckless  schemes  of  that  session,  the  constituents  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  Springfield  were  the  only  ones  who  ever  derived  any 
X)ermanent  benefit  from  any  of  them.  He  was  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  partisan  reorganization  of  the  sui)reme  court  in  1841. 

He  now  (1842)  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  hi« 
profession,  in  which  he  attained  a  high  standing  a«  a  lawyer,  and 
particularly  as  an   advocat/C.     Before  a  jury  he  had  few  equals 
either  in  originality,  humor  or  pathos.    His  most  effective  oratory 
was  of  the  persuasive  order.    While  he  sought  to  lead  a  jorj'by 
the  force  of  logical  reasonhig  and  striking  similes,  whatever  bis  pos- 
tulate, he  seldom  attempted  to  drive  them  either  by  intimidation 
or  the  power  of  detailed  argumentation,  to  awaken  periiai>$  their 
obstinacy  or  tire  them  into  listlessness.    He  would  contrive  to  pot 
them  in  good  humor  by  apt  and  original  turns  on  his  anta^ouist, 
his  inimitable  manner  and  complete  acting  being  his  most  efi'ective 
aids  for  this  purjwse ;  gain  their  favor;  enlist  their  interest ;  then 
touch  their  sympathies  by  the  power  of  his  pathos,  and  wriugfroift 
them  a  verdict.    His  most  effective  weapons  with  which  to  assail 
or  demolish  the  argun^ents  of  opposing  counsel,  either  of  attack  or 
defense,  were  his  powers  of  ridicule,  originality  and  quaint  lojric^ 
reasoning.    To  the  beginner  at  the  bar  he  was  kind,  indulgent 
and  ever  ready  to  render  assistance  without  ostentation.    He  wa^ 
full  of  humor,  overflowing  with  anecdote,  and  loved  a  neat,  harut' 
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less  practical  joke.  With  rare  capacity  for  treasuring  up  anecdotes, 
he  had  a  fund  to  aptly  illustrate  almost  everj^  circumstance  in 
life.  Many  were  original  with  him,  as  he  had  an  eye  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  the  humorous  or  grotesque  in  everything,  and 
a  good  point  never  escaped  his  attention,  nor  suffered  in  the  ren- 
dering. Among  the  older  members  of  the  Illinois  bar  his  humorous 
sayings,  oddities,  and  pointed  anecdotes  are  yet  current. 

During  the  presidential  contest  of  1844,  Mr.  Lincoln  canvassed 
the  State  for  Henry  Clay,  the  beloved  chief  of  all  the  old  whigs. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  to  congress,  tiikiug  his  seat  in  the  lower 
house  at  the  same  time  that  Douglas  entered  the  senate.  He  was  the 
only  whig  in  the  Illinois  delegation,  and  in  common  with  his  party, 
opposed  the  Mexican  war.  He  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  shortly 
alter,  proposing  an  inquiry  as  to  the  exact  spot  upon  Texan  soil 
where  American  blood  was  first  spilled  by  the  Mexicans.  These 
resolutions  gained  some  notoriety  for  their  quisical  and  witty  char- 
acter, and  have  been  generally  known  as  his  "spot  resolutions."  He 
supported  the  "Wilmot  proviso''  attached  to  the  bill  appropriating 
$3,000,000  for  the  war — beuig  the  same  which  Mr.  Douglas  moved 
to  amend  by  prohibiting  slavery  from  all  acquired  territory  north  of 
of  36d.  30m.,  but  which  was  lost.  Mr.  Lincoln  declined  the  candidacy 
for  re-election  in  1848.  In  1849  he  first  received  the  complimentary 
vote  of  his  party  for  U.  S.  senator.  He  was  again  their  candidate 
in  1855,  but  through  the  obstiniicy  of  a  handful  of  anti-Nebraska 
democrats,  Mr.  Trumbull  was  elected,  as  we  have  seen. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  truly  great  in  many  traits  of  his  character. 
Chief  among  these  may  he  mentioned  his  fidelity  to  the  right, 
firmness  to  principle,  fortitude  to  duty,  honesty  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  moral  courage,  united  to  such  amiable  attributes  as 
kindness  of  heart,  forbearance  for  others,  enduring  patience,  mod- 
esty and  gentleness  of  disposition.  All  these  virtues  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  deree.  Some  of  his  old,  intimate  and  loving  friends* 
say  that  he  was  ambitious,  but  his  ambition  was  so  tempered  with 
patience,  that  it  never  would  have,  as  it  did  not,  overleap  itself. 

His  opposition  to  slavery  was  grounded  upon  its  inherent  moral 
wrongfulness — that  it  was  a  gieat  evil,  socially,  i)olitically,  and 
materially.  His  conscience  revolted  at  its  injustice,  its  degrada> 
tion  and  cruelty.  HLs  heart  naturally  sympathized  with  the  op- 
pressed.  Douglas,  born  and  reared  in  free  States,  while  he 
doubtless  regarded  slavery  as  a  clog  and  hindrance  to  the  material 
advancement  of  {i  people  or  State,  never  disclosed  by  any  expres- 
sion, either  written  or  spoken,  his  conception  of  its  moral  enor- 
mity. The  refrain  of  his  si)eeches  was  ever  to  let  the  i)eople  decide 
it  in  their  own  way — **I  do  not  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or 
down.'^ 

Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches  and  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  strong 
individuality — peculiarly  Liucolnian — which  crops  out  in  nearly 
every  paragraph.  They  abound  in  short  pithy  sentences,  separate 
and  distinct  in  themselves,  approaching  to  aphorisms.  Many  of 
them  are  stamped  with  immortality.  Tliey  are  sublime  conceptions 
of  great  truths,  clothed  in  few  but  ample  words,  which  will  live  in 
the  remote  cycles  of  time,  when  his  more  painstaking  sentences 
and  carefully-studied  arguments  may  be  lost  under  the  moldering 

*  Hon.  J.  K.  Dubois. 
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dust  of  ages.  '^Slavery  is  fouuded  in  the  selfishness  of  mui't^ 
nature — opposition  to  it  in  the  love  of  justice,'' he  exclaimed  it 
Peoria  in  1854.  "Repeal  the  Missouri  compromise— repeal  li 
compromises — repeal  the  Declaration  of  Independence — ^repeal  ill 
past  history — you  still  cannot  repeal  human  nature.  It  still  li 
be  in  the  abundance  of  man's  heart  that  slavery  extension  is  vrong, 
and,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  will  coutiuaeto 
speak."  Evidently  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  book  of  books,  the 
Bible,  as  the  last  sentence  above  shows,  and  he  possessed  tbe 
happy  faculty  of  weaving  its  sublime  sentiments  with  bis  own 
thoughts  and  expressions.  His  speeches  bore  abundant  testimony 
to  this.  Politicians  should  ever  bear  in  mind  this  broad  text  from 
him,  that  ours  is  a  "government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people."  But  time  and  circumstances  considered,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  sentiments  outside  of  the  inspired  book  more 
touchingly  beautiful  than  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  last  inau- 
gural address  :  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  os 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
and  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphans — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cheridi 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations.^ 

To  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Lincoln  as  an  orator  he  must  be  both 
heard  and  seen— he  conveyed  so  much  meaning  by  gesture  and 
manner.  And  even  then  many  of  his  sentiments  were  so  terse 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  him  justice ;  nor  can  this  be  done  by 
a  casual  reading  after  him.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this  him- 
self, for  in  preparing  his  early  writings  or  speeches  for  the  press, 
understrokes  for  italics  and  capitals  were  freely  resorted  to,  to 
give  them  i)ower  and  emphasis. 

Both  these  senatorial  candidates  used  simple,  plain  bat  exact 
language,  and  eschewed  mere  word-painting.  They  sought  to 
reach  the  understanding  of  the  common  people,  and  indulged  little 
in  the  sweeping  roundness  of  grand  oratory.  The  best  si)eeche8 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  are  said  to  have  been  made  four  years  prior  to 
this  contest,  when  the  Missouri  compromise  was  first  repealed,  in 
answer  to  Douglas,  who  sought  to  justifj^  himself  before  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Lincoln  was  looking  forward  at  the  time  to  become  the 
successor  to  Shields  in  the  senate.  One  made  at  Peoria  October 
16,  1854,  is  recorded,  and  is  a  chaste  and  powerful  argument.  It 
received  a  wide  circulation.  The  one  made  12  days  before  at 
Springfield,  in  debate  with  Mr.  Douglas,  being  the  first  time  that 
these  champions  measured  their  strength,  is  not  recorded.  It  is 
said  to  have  greatly  exceeded  the  former  in  boldness  of  sentiment, 
force  of  argument,  beauty  and  moving  eloquence.  It  was  made 
in  the  representatives'  hall  in  presence  of  the  first  State  republi- 
can convention,  when  that  party  was  in  its  chrysalis  state,  and  a 
great  throng  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State  attending  the 
first  State  fair.  A  contemporary  writer  describing  it  says :  Every 
mind  present  did  homage  to  the  man  who  took  heart  and  broke 
like  a  sun  over  the  understanding ;  he  shivered  the  Nebraska 
iniquity  as  a  tree  of  the  forest  is  torn  and  rent  asunder,  by  hot 
bolts  of  truth.* 

*  See  m.  state  Journal.  Oct.  18^  1854. 
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Such  is  our  biief  summiug  up  of  the  lives  and  character  of  these 
great  representative  men,  upon  whose  contest  in  Illinois  for  the 
senatorship  rested  the  eager  e^es  of  the  entire  nation,  so  important 
were  the  political  issues  for  which  they  contended.  The  combat- 
ants were  not  unacquainted  with  each  other^s  strength,  for  as  we 
have  seen  they  had  previously  crossed  their  trenchant  blades  of 
argument,  logic  and  debate  in  the  political  arena.* 

THE  CANVASS. 

We  have  seen  that  the  State  republican  convention  in  June  de- 
clared Mr.  Lincoln  the  first  and  only  choice  of  its  party  for  the 
senatorial  seat  of  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  unprepared 
for  this  action  of  the  convention.  The  choice  of  Trumbull  over 
him  in  1855  had  gained  him  the  sympathy  of  his  party,  and  he  was 
thence  tacitly  looked  forward  to  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Douglas 
four  years  later.  This  he  appreciated  himselfl  When  Douglas, 
(who  well  understood  this  also,)  therefore,  in  June,  1857,  during  a 
lull  in  political  excitement^  found,  or  created,  an  occasion,  through 
the  invitation  of  the  U.  S.  giand  jury  sitting  at  Springfield,  to  air 
his  political  views  and  possibly  forestall  public  opinion,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  on  the  alert,  and  after  some  time  for  prex)aration,  two 
weeks  later  answered  Douglas'  speech  from  the  same  stand,  and 
had  it  also  published.  The  convention  now  (June  16,  1858,)  took 
a  recess  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed 
them  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  whose  opening  sentences — 
truly  Lincolnian — aftewards  attained  so  much  celebrity,  we  sub- 
join : 

"If  we  could  first  know  v^here  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we 
could  then  better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

**  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with 
the  amwed  object,  and  amjidetu  promise,  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery 
agitation. 

* 'Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not 

ceaguly  but  has  constantly  augmented 

•*In  my  opinion  it  vill  not  cease  until  a  cini^t  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed— 'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 

"Ibelieve  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  ^<im  and 
half /rer.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved— 1  do  not  expect 
the  house  to  fall— but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opp<menf8  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  It,  and  place  It  where  the  public  mind 
shall  re^t  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  ;  or, 
itowfvocaiea  will  put  It  forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  ail 
the  States,  o/c/as  well  as  tuw — uort/i  as  well  as  xouih.  Have  we  no  iendtney 
to  the  latter  condition?'' 

— proceeding  to  argue  that  we  had  under  the  Nebraska  doctrine 
and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.! 

These  at  the  time  bold  and  advanced  political  sentiments  were 
uttered  4  months  prior  to  the  enunciation  of  Mr.   Seward's  cele- 

*The  following  figure,  to  illustrate  the  rehittve  merits  of  the  contestants,  current  at 
the  time,  views  this  civil  battle  from  a  military  standpoint.  We  leave  the  reader  to 
DStlmate  Its  fairness :  Douglas  marshals  all  his  facts  with  the  view  to  concentrate 
them  with  terrible  and  irreslbtible  onslaught  upon  a  given  point  of  his  adversary's  line 
of  battle,  and  with  great  power  and  energy  attempts  to  rout  the  encmv  from  his 
•trongost  position.  Lincoln  in  bis  argument  breaks  out  all  along  his  entire  battle  line 
In  suoden  charges,  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  of  execution,  affording  subjects  for  the 
poet's  pen  to  live  in  heroic  verse  for  perhaps  countless  ages 

4fiee  ni .  State  Journal,  June  18, 1858.  The  above  is  from  a  draft  made  by  3fr.  Linooln 
himself.  Italics  and  all. 
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brated  '^irrepressible  conflict"  doctrine^  which  rendered  that  gUtn- 
mau  the  coinmou  target  for  all  the  opposition  x>olitlcal  sbafti 
throughout  the  land.  Mr.  Lincoln's  had  not  only  precedenee^bit 
they  were  more  comprehensive  and  direct ;  and  is  it  any  woodcr 
that  political  sentiments  so  axiomatic  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  tiie 
people,  and  subsequently  turned  the  nation's  eye  npon  the  nuui 
whose  mind  conceived  them  f  But  they  also  furnished  Mr.  Doug- 
las a  handle  with  which  to  ring  upon  his  opponent^  with  iucessaot 
repetition,  all  the  changes  of  detested  abolitionism,  disunion  aod 
civil  war  with  its  horrid  concomitants,  until  they  told  with  deep 
effect  upon  the  masses. 

The  republican  press  demanded  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  freqooit 
iteration,  a  free  political  fight,  which  was  no  less  freely  tendered 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  who,  before  he  left  Washington,  matured  bii 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  and  thorough  stumping  canvass,  to 
embrace  the  ample  field  of  the  entire  State.  Nowithstandmg  his 
open  rupture  with  the  administration,  which  was  pursuing  him 
into  Illinois,  the  grudging  support  of  the  State  democratic  con- 
vention at  its  meeting  in  April  forced  him  itito  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign somewhat  conciliatory  toward  the  administration,  but  war 
to  the  knife  against  the  anti-slavery  heresies,  as  he  called  them, 
enunciated  in  the  platform  of  principles  adopted  by  the  State 
republican  convention,  and  particularly  against  the  advanced  anti- 
slavery  position  of  their  senatorial  nominee.  The  republicans,  to 
promote  the  schism  in  the  democratic  ranks,  encouraged  the  Buc- 
hanan followers  in  various  ways  by  favorable  notices  of  their 
meetings,  publishing  their  proceedings,  flattering  their  efforts, &c 

Douglas,  on  his  arrival  from  Washington,  was  received  at  Chi- 
cago by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  with  shouts  and  hozzahs, 
amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  music  from  bauds  and  the  escort  of  a 
blaze  of  fire- works.  He  entered  directly  ujwn  the  campaign  by 
addressing  his  first  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tremout  Hotel 
to  a  x)erfect  sea  of  human  faces  upturned  in  the  thronged  street 
below.  He  reaffirmed  his  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  with 
great  force,  stood  by  the  platlbrm,  and  acquiesced  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  while  it  remained  the  law.  He  then  paid  his 
respects  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  present  on  the  balcony,  taking 
for  a  text  his  convention  speech,  that  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand — that  the  government  could  not  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free,  which  he  assailed  with  a  logical  power  and 
vehemence  unsurpassed  in  his  generation,  leaving  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  upon  his  auditory.  He  further  denounced  the 
unholy  alliance  of  the  republicans  with  the  unscrupulous  pro- 
slavery  Buchanan  office-holders  to  compass  his  defeat^  as  unnatu- 
ral, declaring  his  purpose  to  fire  his  broadsides,  as  theBussians 
did  at  Sebastopol,  regardless  of  which  were  hit^  Turk  or  CbristiM* 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  loud  calls  were  made  by  the 
crowd  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  declined  s|>eaking,  but  made  an 
appointment  for  the  following  evening,  when  he  replieil  to  Mr. 
Douglas  from  the  same  stand.  A  larger,  denser  and  more  enthu- 
siastic crowd,  if  that  were  possible,  greeted  the  republican  chief- 
tain, the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  and  the  street  itself  being  literally  packeil  with  men 
and  women.  Procession  after  procession  with  bauds  of  music 
arrived  on  the  ground  amidst  a  brilliant  pyrotechnic  display.  Hr. 
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Xinoolo  on  his  appearance  was  hailed  with  a  storm  of  applause. 
Se  denied  the  charge  of  an  alliance  between  the  republicaus  and 
%6  federal  office-holders,  but  the  former  would  certainly  do  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  democratic  schism,  and  reminded  Douglas  that 
tf  he  was  the  "rugged  Russian  bear,"  it  was  a  very  suggestive 
eircomstance  that  the  "allies"  did  take  Sebastopol — which  was 
lerj  happy.    He  declared  Douglas'  great  doctrine  of  squatter 
sovereignty  as  old  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself;  that 
gDvemments  derived  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  but    ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  compatibility  with  the 
Bred  Scott  decision,  which  held  slavery  to  exist  in  all  the  territo- 
ries by  virtue  of  the  constitution,  with  which  neither  congress  nor 
the  territorial  legislature  could  interfere.    Hence  no  man  could 
consistently  stand  both  by  that  decision  and  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
rorm,  which  declared  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  absolute 
as  that  of  the  States.    He  maintained  the  power  of  congress  to 
azclade  slavery  from  the  territories,  notwithstanding  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court. 

Bat  Douglas'  great  assault  upon  his  convention  si>eech,  that  a 
Aivided  house  could  not  stand,  that  the  government  could  not 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free^ — ^had  the  effect  to  throw  him  upon 
the  defensive,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  during  the  canvass. 
He  plead — "I  did  not  say  that  I  was  in  favor  of  anything  in  it. 
I  only  said  what  I  expecttd  would  take  place.  I  made  a  predic- 
tion only  5  it  may  have  been  a  foolish  one  perhaps." 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  taken  bold  and  advanced  ground.  We  who 
have  lived  to  see  his  words  fulfilled  can  hardly  appreciate  their 
fall  import  as  applied  to  those  times.  The  strikiug  deductions 
that  Douglas  made  from  them,  apparently  irresistible  in  their  con- 
clusions then,  and  which  have  become  history  since,  tended  to 
drive  their  author  into  the  then  detested  ranks  of  the  abolition- 
disanionists,  hated  of  nearly  all  men,  and  need  we  wonder  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  shrinking  from  the  position  thus  logically  assigned  to 
him,  or  at  the  defense  of  himself,  as  we  have  quoted  f  Douglas 
did  not  intermit  his  blows  upon  this  point  during  the  cauvass,  but 
hammered  and  battered  away  at  it  contiui^ously.  It  was  his 
stronghold,  and  under  it  he  crowded  his  antagonist  unceasingly. 
Indeed  some  republican  papers  got  to  denying  that  Lincoln  ever 
uttered  the  sentiment.  It  lost  him  the  senatorship  then,  but 
its  unceasing  iteration  placed  him  prominently  before  the  country,  < 
and  two  years  later  it  gained  for  him  the  presidency.  A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 

An. I  now  blazed  forth  in  full  splendor  that  remarkable  canvass 
all  over  the  State.  The  prairies  seeemed  animated  with  political 
fervor  and  discussions.  The  people  did  or  talked  little  else.  The 
business  of  railroads  increased  enormously.  The  trains  were  alive 
with  the  people  and  excursions  were  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
attendance  upon  the  great  leaders  were  swarms  of  politicians, 
replac^ed  from  time  to  time  as  rapidly  as  they  dropped  off,  besides 
journalists,  reporters  and  others  drawn  by  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion.  The  ladies  not  unfrequently  met  the  trains  containing 
the  leaders  and  attendantsand  spread  for  them  bounteous  repasts. 
Indeed  creature  comforts  were  occasionally  furnished  on  the  cars. 
Up  and  down  the  State  and  through  its  length  and  breadth,  by 
xail,  by  carriage,  raged  the  great  political  battle  of  the  giants. 
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The  people  seemingly  were  aglow  with  the  fire  of  their  respectiTi 
party  leaders.    The  contest  was  the  most  exciting  in  onr  history. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  was  kept  np  all  over  the  State,  boi 
on  occasion  of  the  joint  debates  and  the  separate  discussions,  w» 
will  describe  Dougias'  first  trip,  made  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
railroad  to  Springfield,  Mr.  Lincoln  being  also  aboard.  Douglas 
and  a  party  of  friends  left  Chicago  Friday  morning,  June  IGth. 
The  train,  although  it  was  the  regular  passenger,  was  tastily  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  banners,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
senator,  api)ropriate  mottoes,  such  as  ''champion  of  the  people,' 
**popular  sovereignty,"  &c.  At  Bndgeport  a  numerous  body  of 
laborers  quit  their  work  to  cheer  the  senator  as  the  train  swept  bj. 
At  Lockport  a  moment's  halt  was  made,  and  hearty  greetings 
were  exchanged  with  the  assembled  friends,  amidst  the  handker- 
chief wavings  of  welcome  from  numerous  ladies.  At  Joliet  its  arrival 
was  announced  by  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  upon  the  senator's 
appearance  the  thousands  assembled  rent  the  air  with  their  cheers. 
He  had  only  time  to  thank  them  for  their  cordial  welcome.  A 
numei-ous  party  of  friends  here  joined  them  for  Springfield.  A 
platform  car  was  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  train,  earryuig  a  can- 
non to  herald  their  approach  at  every  station  along  the  ronte. 
At  Wilmington  the  salute  of  a  6-pounder  was  answered  by  this 
piece  on  Ward.  A  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled,  and 
as  the  train  drew  up  a  fine  band  played  **Hail  to  the  Chief.'"  fol- 
lowed, on  the  appearance  of  the  senator,  by  air-splitting  cheers 
from  the  crowd,  men  swinging  their  hats,  and  ladies  waving  their 
handkerchiefs,  making  a  scene  of  indescribable  enthusiasm  and 
joy.  Tender  greetings  and  kindly  expressions  were  exchanged 
with  the  representative  of  the  great  principle  of  self-gOTemment 
Atever}-  station  these  glowing  scenes  were  repeated. 

At  Bloomington,  where  it  was  appointed  for  Douglas  to  speak, 
suitable  arrangements  for  his  welcome  had  been  made.  The  day 
was  inauspicious,  but  the  people  had  gathered  in  large  numbers 
through  rain  and  mud.  The  Bloomington  Guards  in  full  uniform, 
citizens,  mounted,  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  formed  into  Hue  as  an 
escort  to  the  civic  hero.  A  salute  of  32  guns  was  fired  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  train,  and  the  api)earance  of  the  senator  was  followed 
by  the  usual  expressions  of  enthusiasm  greatly  augmented.  Dong- 
las  entered  a  carriage  and  a  procession  was  formed  which  moved 
'through  the  principal  streets,  lined  on  either  side  with  dense 
masses  of  people,  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses  filled 
with  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs.  The  Laudon  House,  the 
stopping  i)lace,  was  appropriatelj'  decorated  with  flags  and  mottoes 
of  welcome  for  the  occasion.  At  night  there  was  a  grand  pyrotech- 
nic display,  the  court  house  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
Douglas  addressed  the  people  in  the  public  square.  Mr.  liiicohi 
was  called  out,  but  excused  himself  on  the  grouud  of  its  being 
Douglas*  ovation. 

On  the  following  morning  a  special  train  took  the  party,  which 
was  further  joined  by  the  Bloomington  Guards  with  their  can- 
non and  a  large  number  of  citizens,  to  Springfield.  The  train 
was  appropriately  decorated  with  beautiful  flags  and  inscriptions. 

At  Atlanta  both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  were  called  out  by  a 
large  assemblage  of  people,  and  both  excused  themselves  torn 
speaking.    At  Lincoln  a  halt  was  made  for  dinner.    The  town 
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yf$»  crowded  with  people,  and  the  reception  was  splendid.    The 
]irmcipal  street  was  spanned  by  a  triumphal   arch — a  graceful 
^tomhiuation  of  leaves,  flowers  and  everp^eens,  and  small  banners 
Tith  mottoes,  surmounted  by  a  large  one  inscribed  ''Douglas  For- 
ever."   The  Lincoln  House  was  also  beautifully  decorated,  and, 
after  partaking  of  a  sumptuous  repast,  J>ouglas  made  a  brief  but 
bappy  address,  received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  when 
the  excursionists  sped  on  their  way  towards  the  capital,  the  pre- 
tIous  scenes  being  repeated  at  every  station.    At  Williamsville, 
eommittees  from  counties  south,  east  and  west  of  Sangamon,  met 
the  train,  and  the  party  being  greatly  increased,  two  engines  were 
brought  into  requisition;   and  thus  with  cannons  firing,  bands 
playing  martial  airs,  the  train,  amidst  the  greetings,  shoutings, 
ftnd  joysof  a  large  multitude,  sped  into  the  capital  city.    A  halt 
iras  made  at  Edwards'  Grove,  where,  notwithstanding  the  occa- 
lional  rain,  the  people  from  far  and  near  had  waited  by  thousands, 
ind  were  now  addressed  by  Douglas  for  three  hours  in  one  of  his 
most  masterly  efforts.* 

At  night  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  in  the  city.  He  had  not  heard 
Douglas.    We  subjoin  the  oi>ening  remarks  : 

^'Fellow-Citizens  :  Another  election  which  is  deemed  an  important 
one  is  approaching,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  republican  party  will,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  elect  their  State  ticket.  But  in  regara  to  the  legis- 
lature we,  the  republicans,  labor  under  some  disadvan^es.''  This  ne 
attributed  to  a  want  of  change  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
in  the  legislature,  still  based  upon  the  census  of  1850,  which  bore  with 
unequal  effect  upon  the  north  part  of  the  State,  the  republican  strong- 
hold, which  had  nearly  doubled  its  population  since  then,  while  in  the 
south  part  no  corresponding  increase  had  taken  place. 

He  further  alluded  to  some  disadvantages  of  a  personal  character,  in 
the  following  humorous  vein  : 

''There  is  still  another  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor,  and  to 
which  I  ask  your  attention.  It  arises  out  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  persons  who  stand  before  you  as  candidates  for  the  senate.  Senator 
Douglas  is  of  world-wide  renown.  All  the  anxious  politicians  of  his 
party  have  been  looking  to  him  as  certainly,  at  no  veiy  distant  day  to  be 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  They  have  seen  in  his  round,  jolly 
Aruitfiil  face  post-offices,  land-offices,  niarshalships,  and  cabinet  ap- 
pointments, chargeships  and  foreign  missions,  bursting  and  spouting 
out  in  wonderful  exuberance,  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their  greedy 
bands.  (Great  laughter.)  And  as  they  have  been  gazing  upon  this  at- 
tractive picture  so  long  they  cannot,  in  the  little  distraction  that  has 
ti^en  place  in  the  party,  bring  themselves  to  quite  give  up  the  charming 
hope  ;  but  with  greedier  anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sustain  him, 
ffive  him  marches,  triumphal  entries,  and  receptions  beyond  what  even 
in  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity  they  coula  have  brought  about  in 
bis  favor.  On  the  contrary,  nobody  has  ever  expected  me  to  be  presi- 
dent. In  my  poor,  lean,  lank  face  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any  cabba- 
ges were  sprouting  out.''   [See  Illinois  State  Register,  July  22. 185S.] 

flow  differently  two  year's  time  showed  the  result.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  disadvantages,  one  week  later  he  addressed 
Douglas  a  note  dated  Chicago  July  24th,  by  the  hand  of  the  Hon. 
N.  B.  Judd,  for  an  arrangement  to  ^'address  the  same  audiences 
the  present  canvass."  Mr.  Douglas  answered  on  the  same  day 
that  under  the  advice  of  the  democratic  State  central  committee 
a  list  of  appointment.s  running  into  October  had  been  made  for 
him,  at  which  legislative  and  congressional  candidates  would  also 

•OonAmmeA  from  Vl  State  Register  of  July  1%  1858. 
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be  present  occupying  the  whole  time.  His  wily  natare  led  birn 
further  to  suggest  that  in  company  with  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  a 
third  candidate  for  the  senate,  canvassing  the  State  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  dividing  the  democratic  vote,  who  would  also  claim  i 
portion  of  the  time  from  the  same  stand ;  and  further  in  the  same 
politic  vein  expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have 
Avaited  till  after  his  api>ointments  were  out  when  they  had  been 
together  a  number  of  times  before ;  but  while  not  at  liberty  to 
change  his  appointments  he  took  the  responsibility  to  stipulate 
for  joint  discussions  in  7  congressional  districts,  one  in  each,  they 
having  already  both  spoken  in  the  2d  and  6th — Chicago  and  Spring- 
field. He  named  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Quincy,  Jonesboro,  Charles- 
ton, Galesburg  and  Alton,  the  speaking  to  alternate  by  opening 
for  1  hour,  answering  1^,  and  replying^ — he  taking  the  openings 
at  the  first  and  last  places.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  protesting  against 
the  insinuations  of  unfairness,  which,  he  thought  groundless  and 
unjust;  denied  any  knowlege  of  his  plan  of  appointments; 
thought  Douglas  had  the  advantage  in  the  openings  and  closings 
of  the  speaking,  and  accepted  the  proposition.  But  their  seim- 
rate  appointments  were  such  also  that  they  usually  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  order,  in  one  place,  Sullivan,  on  the  same  day. 

Thechampions  first  met  for  joint  discussion  at  Ottawa.  They  were 
attended  by  short-hand  reporters,  many  leading  newspapers  abroad 
had  their  special  correspondent's  on  the  ground,  and  the  speeches 
were  carefully  taken  down  and  widely  circulated.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  debates,  which  have  been  fully 
published,  but  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  leading  occurrences. 

Douglas  here  propounded  7  questions  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  all  based 
upon  a  resolution  that  he  mistakenly  supposed  the  first  State 
republican  convention  had  adopted  at  Springfield,  October  4, 
1854,  and  which  had  recognized  Mr.  Lincoln  by  placing  him  on 
the  State  central  committee.  The  leading  question  was  whether 
he  favored  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugritive  slave  law! 
The  resolution  proposed  "  to  repeal  and  entirely  abrogate  thefiigi- 
tive  slave  law  f  but  Mr.  Lincoln  had  already  declar^  his  reluct- 
ant support  of  a  just  and  equitable  fugitive  dave  law,  because  the 
constitution  was  mandatory  upon  that  point,  and  the  republican 
conventions  of  185G-8  had  omitted  to  declare  against  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitives  from  labor.  Douglas,  to  prove  Lincoln's  posi- 
tion extreme  or  inconsistent,  as  also  the  republicans  geDerally, 
made  use  of  this  resolution — iuto  which  he  was  led  by  the  Spring- 
field Registevj  which  had  published  it  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  It  was  really  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  Kane  county 
meeting ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  aware  of  the  mortifying  mis- 
take Douglas  had  fallen  into.  The  republican  press,  however, 
soon  unearthed  it,  and  the  opportunity  to  assail  Douglas  thus 
afforded  was  fully  availed.  Its  columns  teemed  with  charges  of 
"bold  and  deliberate  forgery,''  ^'unparalleled  mendacity,"  "dast- 
ardly infamy,"  &c.* 

At  Freeport,  6  days  after,  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  Douglas's  inter- 
rogatories, this  one  in  the  negative,   and  then  propounded  4  to 

*  To  show  the  depth  of  party  and  personal  f  eeltngr  against  Douglas  at  the  time,  tb< 
Chloaso  Prus  A  Tribune  spolce  of  him  at  Ottawa,  as  follows :  ^'He  bowled,  be  raoUHJt 
he  bellowed,  he  pawed  dirt,  he  shook  his  head,  he  turned  livid  in  the  face,  bertruci 
bis  right  band  into  his  left,  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  be  aos^ematlied,  be  ouiied^  be 
exulted,  be  domlneexed— be  played  Doagtei.'* 
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Douglas,  which  the  latter  proceeded  to  answer  immediately, 
makiDg  them  the  subject  of  his  speech.  While  this  proved  his 
ready  and  wonderful  powers  of  debate,  it  would  have  perhaps 
been  well  to  have  deliberated  some  time  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  done. 
rhe  2d  interrogatory  was :  "Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  ter- 
ritory, in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  constitution  f 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  was,  that  congress  had  no  right  to  pro- 
hibit a  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  taking  any  property  which 
he  lawfully  held  into  a  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
if  congress  could  not  do  this,  it  could  not  authorize  a  territorial 
government,  in  the  absence  of  any  distinction  in  property,  to 
exclude  slaves,  which  were  property  under  the  constitution.  In 
his  Chicago  speech,  Douglas  had  said  that  to  this  decision  of  the 
august  tribunal  of  the  supreme  court  he  bowed  with  deference. 
Now  he  said  :  "I  answer  emphatically  that  in  my  opinion  the  peo- 
ple of  a  territory  can  by  lawful  means  exclude  slavery  before  it 
comes  in  as  a  State.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  given  that 
answer  over  and  over  again."  But  in  the  very  next  breath  he  inti- 
mated that  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  unfriendly 
police  regulations,  by  the  territorial  legislature  withholding  the 
needed  local  or  municipal  laws,  without  which  slavery  could  not 
exist  a  day  anywhere. 

The  Freeport  speech  caused  Douglas  to  be  severely  denounced, 
not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  by  republicans,  for  his  gross  inconsist- 
ency and  change  of  front,  and  throughout  the  south  as  having  at 
last  shown  his  cloven  foot;  they  could  have  no  further  confidence  in 
a  northern  man  who  unnecessarily  espoused  theirinterests  against 
his  own  section* 

After  this  the  general  scope  of  their  discussions  was  not  mate- 
rially' enlarged.  It  was  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  relation  thereto,  Mr.  Lincoln  insisting  that  con- 
gress, notwithstanding  the  obiter  dictum  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  had  the  right,  the  same  as  when  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  was  adopted,  to  exclude  slavery,  and  ought  to  ex- 
ercise it ;  and  Mr.  Douglas  holding  that  the  vexed  question  ought 
to  be  referred  to  the  people  of  the  territory  immediately  con- 
cerned^ to  settle  as  their  other  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
sovereign  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
slavery  in  the  States,  other  than  that  he  desired  it  ''to  be  put  in 
course  of  ultimate  extinction,''  the  language  of  his  first  conven- 
tion speech.  He  did  not  repeat  or  enlarge  upon  the  extreme 
ground  of  this  speech,  but  constantly  guarded  against  it,  though 
Douglas  throughout  the  debates  essay^  to  push  him  on  to  it. 

Whilst  there  were  but  7  joint  discussions,  the  two  champions 
had  their  separate  programmes  for  speaking  so  arranged  for  them 
that  they  addressed  very  nearly  the  same  crowds  in  many  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  some  times  on  the  same  day,  but  oftener  with  only 
a  very  short  time  intervening.  In  Sullivan,  Moultrie  county,  where 
ihey  spoke  on  the  same  day,  a  serious  collision  between  their 
respective  crowds  was  imminent  for  a  time.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  pur 
posed  deferring  his  speech  to  the  last,  but  as  a  separate  stand  had 
been  erected  by  the  republicans  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
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they  formed  a  procession  of  their  forces,  and  in  marching  thither 
attempted  to  go  right  through  the  other  crowd  in  the  street  where 
Douglas  was  speaking,  and  out  of  their  way.  This  was  not  to  be 
brooked ;  a  parley  ensued,  during  which  the  band  wagon  was 
attempted  to  be  driven  through  the  crowd  and  a  conflict  was  the 
immedate  result.  But  through  the  commanding  voice  of  Doug- 
las, beyond  a  few  blows,  a  general  melee  was  averted. 

At  Winchester,  his  first  home,  Douglas'  enthusiastic  greeting 
was  deei)ly  touching.  The  old  county  of  Scott  was  never  so  aroused 
before.  His  arrival  was  announced  by  the  i*oar  of  cannon  and 
the  glad  shout.s  of  a  large  assemblage.  Here  among  these  people 
the  now  great  senator  had  first  cast  his  lot  a  i>enniless  stranger. 
Here  he  liad  taught  school,  and  among  his  auditor^'  were  gi^ay* 
haired  sires  and  fond  old  matrons  who  had  entrusted  to  him  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  pupils  whom  he  had  taught.  All 
the  old  settlers  well  remembered  him  in  his  poverty  and  obscurity, 
and  doubtless  the  entire  community  were  now  animated  by  that 
pleasant  pride  and  affection  which  said  ^^we  are  the  makers  of  this 
great  man" — glorying  in  his  fame  and  prosperity — and  with  that 
feeling  welcomed  the  whilom  schoolmaster  in  his  present  character 
of  the  great  American  statesman.  Let  the  reader  trust  both  the 
heart  and  mind  of  Douglas  to  suitably  deal  with  the  occasion  of 
such  a  kindly  re-union,  and  display  to  the  utmost  those  wonderful 
powers  of  eloquence  which  were  placed  under  additional  tribute 
by  the  time,  circumstance  and  place.  He  alludeil,  in  the  most 
touching  manner,  to  his  ailvent  and  residence  at  Winchester,  his 
early  struggles  and  honest  efforts  for  a  beginning  in  a  stiange 
land  ;  the  ready  imagination  of  his  hearers  readily  suggesting  tlie 
rest,  while  many  a  tear  of  joy  crept  down  furrowed  cheeks  as  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  cheers  from  friend  and  political  foe  rent 
the  air^  and  attested  the  opinion  of  all  in  entire  ax>probation  of  his 
subsequent  career,  more  exalted,  but  among  true  Americans,  not 
more  honorable.  The  audience  and  occasion  were  suggestive  of  a 
rich  vein  of  sentimental  topics  to  the  orator,  and  none  escaped 
him  or  were  omitted.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  this  speech,  so 
well  calculated  to  give  us  a  fuller  insight  into  the  depth  of  Doug- 
las' better  nature,  was  not  recorded. 

The  result  of  the  election  returned  to  the  legislature,  in  the 
house,  40  democrats  and  35  republicans ;  the  senate  stood  14  dem- 
ocrats and  11  republicans,  giving  the  former  8  majority  on  joint 
ballot.  The  republicans  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality,  the  vote 
standing  :  republicans,  124,698 ;  democrats,  121,190 ;  Buchanan 
democrats,  and  scattering,  4,863. 

And  now  the  administration  clique,  defeated  in  their  efforts  to 
beat  Douglas,  fell  out  among  themselves,  and  blamed  each  other 
for  the  result.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  Buchanan  ofQce-holders, 
like  Ike  Cook  and  others,  favored  the  direct  support  of  tlie  repub- 
licans at  the  polls,  while  others,  like  E.  B.  Carpenter,t  etc.,  made 
the  fight  against  Douglas  and  the  rei)ublicans,  both,  on  principle. 
Many  charges  of  subserviency,  gross  deception  of  the  president  as 
to  their  strength,  blunders,  follies  and  villainies,  were  bandied 
back  and  forth.    Col.  John  Dougherty,  the  administration  caudi- 

*8ee  ni.  State  Register,  Sept.  25, 1868 

tSee  hi»  letter  to  Chicago  Democrat,  Nor.,  1866. 
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date  for  treasurer,  wlio  had  received  less  than  6,000  votes  out  of 
tihe  one-fourth  of  a  million  ca^st,  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  people 
of  Illinois,  through  the  Cairo  OazctU^  "reading  the  entire  demo- 
cratic party  out  of  the  party,  and  insisting  that  their  delegates 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Charleston  convention  [in  ISCK)].''* 
The  Buchanan  party  now  attected  to  believe  that  Douglas  would 
be  defeated  before  the  legislature;  but  when  the  time  came  there 
were  no  opponents  to  him  before  the  democratic  caucus,!  though 
he  was  absent,  aud  he  was  re-elected  by  54  votes  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
46.  He  telegraphed  back  from  Baltimore — "Let  the  voice  of  the 
people  rule.'' 

Thus  terminated  this  unprecedented  senatorial  contest,  which 
was  waged  throughout  with  a  vigor  and  spirit  which  had  no  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  parties  in  this  or  any  other  Jdtate.  Both  the 
great  political  organizations  fought  with  a  fierceness  which  never 
lagged  for  a  moment,  but  increased  with  every  coming  day.  With 
Douglas,  apparently,  his  political  fortune  was  at  stake.  The  repub- 
licans, after  the  election,  complimented  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  strong 
and  noble  fight  he  had  made,  what  no  other  man  in  the  State 
could  have  done  for  the  cause  ]  and  they  consoled  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pope : 

''More  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels 
Than  Caesar  with  a«<!^a/eat  his  hettx,^' 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  thus  brought  conspicuouly  before  the  nation  as 
one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  opposition  ;  and,  in  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  writer,  this  great  contest,  which  primarily  resulted 
simply  in  the  making  of  a  U.  S.  senator  of  one  of  the  contestants, 
dii*ected  the  public  eye  to  the  merits  of  the  other,  and  caused  him 
to  l>ecome  the  standaixl  bearer,  two  years  later,  of  that  party 
whose  cardinal  principle  demanded  freedom  for  the  public  domain, 
and  which,  aided  by  the  divisions  in  the  ranks  of  the  democracy, 
carried  him  by  their  voices  triumphantly  into  the  presidential 
chair ;  which  the  soutli  deemed  a  sufficient  alfront  for  disunion. 

Having  consumed  so  much  space  to  complete  the  sketch  of  our 
senators  in  congress,  we  can  only  say  that  to  the  seat  of  Douglas, 
after  his  death  in  1801,  succeeded,  1st,  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning 
by  appointment  from  Gov.  Yates ;  2d,  the  legislature  in  1863,  be- 
ing democratic,  and  fierce  in  partisan  spirit.  Browning  failed  of 
confirmation,  and  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Eichardson  was  elected  for  the 
remainder  of  Douglas'  unexpired  term.  In  the  three  executive 
appointments  to  senatorial  vacancies  in  the  history  of  the  State — 
Baker  in  1830,  Semple  in  1843,  and  Browning  in  1861 — only  one, 
that  of  Semple,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  legislature.  In  1865 
Kichaixl  Yates  was  elected  to  the  same  seat  for  a  full  term,  and  he 
in  1871  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  John  A.  Logiin,  who  is  the  second 
native  Illinoisan  that  has  ever  filled  that  exalted  office  for  this 
State. 

*  "Not  hartnir  the  fe«r  of  numbers  before  his  eres,  he  boldly  ruled  the  121,000  demo- 
crats who  voted  for  Dougrlas.  out,  to  graze  upon  the  common,  as  unworthy  to  associate 
with  him,  and  sat  the  autocrat  of  the  party  in  Ullnois"— said  the  St.  Louis  RepuJMean  at 
the  time. 

f  Thousrh  in  September  Judfre  Breese  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyokin,  of  the  nelleviUe 
Democarau  wrote  :  ^1  demand  as  a  rlffht  to  know  who  requested  you  to  say  as  you  have 
said  in  an  editorial  inj'our  paper  of  the  4th.  that  *^Judge  Breese  is  not,  nor  will  he  be, 
a  candidate  for  the  U.  8.  senate  in  ooposition  to  Mr.  Douglas.*' 


Chapter  LUL 

1861-1865— ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVBENOB  YATES. 

Party  Conventions  of  1860 — The  two  Great  Labor  Systems  of  the 
Country  in  Direct  Antagonism — Life  and  Character  of  Oover- 
nor  Yates — Lieutenant  Oovemor  Hoffman — Condition  of  the 
State  and  Comparative  Growth  since  1850. 


The  republican  State  couvention  of  1860  met  at  Decatur,  May 
9th.  Every  county  except  Pulaski  was  represented.  The  Hou. 
Joseph  Gillespie,  of  Madison,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  ite 
deliberations.  For  the  candidacy  of  governor  there  were  three 
aspirants :  Norman  B.  Judd,  of  Cook,  Leonard  Swett,  of  McLeau, 
and  Richard  Yates,  of  Morgan.  On  the  first  ballot  Judd  received 
245  votes,  Swett  191,  Yates  183  and  James  Knox  12 ;  on  the  third 
ballot  Judd  received  his  highest  number,  263;  on  the  fourth  all 
the  Swett  men  but  36  went  to  the  supjwrt  of  Yates,  giving  him 
363  vote«,  which  nominated  him.  Judd  had  incurred  the  formid- 
able opposition  of  the  Chicago  Democratj  then  a  power  with  the 
republican  party  of  the  State.  Francis  A.  Hoffman,  of  DuPage, 
was  next  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  by 
acclamation.  The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was:  For  auditor,  Jesse 
K.  Dubois ;  for  treasurer,  William  Butler ;  for  secretary  of  State, 
O.  M.  Hatch,  and  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  l^ev- 
ton  Bateraan — all  incumbents.  The  Bloomington  platform  of  4 
years  before  was  re-adopted  with  a  stronger  plank  regarding  the 
right  of  foreigners,  doubtless  to  sweeten  the  slightly  remaining 
taint  of  know  nothingism  that  democrats  might  scent  about  repub- 
lican garments.  They  also  declared  for  a  homesteml  act  by  con- 
gress, and  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  ft-ee  State.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  choice  of 
the  republican  party  of  Illinois  for  president,  and  the  delegates 
from  this  State  were  instructed  to  use  all  honorable  means  to 
secure  his  nomination  at  the  Chicago  convention,  and  to  vote  for 
him  as  a  unit.  A  motion  to  strike  out  the  last  clause  ^9» 
defeated. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor,  it  will  be 
remembered  by  the  reader,  was  nominated  for  the  same  place  on 
the  republican  ticket  in  1856,  but  shortly  after  wa«  found  not  to 
be  eligible  to  the  office  if  elected,  he  being  a  Grerman  and  not  a 
citizen  for  14  years  as  the  constitution  required.  He  now  refused 
to  run  for  the  position,  alleging  ill  health.  The  State  central  com- 
mittee put  the  name  of  Hon.  Vital  Jarrot,  of  St.  Glair,  on  the 
ticket  in  his  stead.    But  the  congressional  convention  of  the  dd 
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district  at  Bloomington  refused  to  ratify  his  nominatioiiy  where- 
upon he  also  decliued  to  run.  The  objection  was  that  it  gave  both 
S^bematorial  candidates  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 
U?Jie  State  convention  was  thereupon  recalled  and  met  again,  this 
t:1me  at  Springfield,  August  8th,  on  occasion  of  the  great  republi- 
can mass  meeting  at  the  home  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  grandest  out- 
pourings of  the  people  and  largest  civic  demonstration  with  which 
any  public  man  was  ever  honored.  In  convention,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Jarrot,  Mr.  Hoffman  had  leave  to  withdraw^  his  letter  of 
declination,  and  his  nomination  was  again  unanimousl^^confiimed. 

The  State  democratic  convention  ot*  1860  met  at  Springfield  in 
the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  June  13th.  Hon.  Wm. 
McMurtry,  of  Knox,  presided.  On  the  first  ballot  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate for  governor,  J.  C.  Allen,  of  Crawford,  received  157  votes ;  S. 
A.  Buckmaster,  of  Madison,  81 ;  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  of  St  Clair,  88; 
Newton  Cloud,  of  Morgan,  65 :  W.  B.  Scates,  of  Cook,  14;  J.  A. 
McClernand  and  B.  8.  Edwards,  both  of  Sangamon,  2  each.  On 
the  second  ballot  it  was  soon  disclosed  that  Allen  was  the  favorite, 
and  all  the  other  competitors  being  withdrawn  before  the 
annoancementof  the  vote,  Allen's  nomination  was  made  unanim- 
ous. The  balance  of  the  ticket  was :  For  lieutenant  governor,  L. 
W.Ross,  of  Fulton;  secretary  of  State,  G.H.  Campbell,  of  Logan; 
auditor,  Bernard  Arntzen,  of  Adams ;  treasurer,  Hugh  Maher,  of 
Cook ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe,  of 
McLean.  Their  resolutions  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform  of  1856,  approved  the  course  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Charleston  convention,  and  expressed  their  confidence  in  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas  for  president. 

On  July  the  11th,  the  Buchanan  or  Breckinridge  democracy  met 
m  convention  also  at  Springfield,  and  put  the  following  State 
ticket  in  the  field :  For  governor.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Hope,  of  Madi- 
son ;  lieutenant  governor,  Thomas  Snell,  of  DeWitt;  secretary  of 
State,  B.  T.  Burke,  of  Macoupin ;  auditor,  Henry  S.  Smith,  of 
Knox;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Cather,  of  Adams;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  J.  H.  Dennis,  of  St.  Clair ;  the  electors  at  large 
being  John  Dougherty  and  Thompson  Campbell.  Eleven  coun- 
ties out  of  102  were  represented  by  53  delegates,  41  of  whom 
were  currently  reported  at  the  time  as  federal  office-holders. 

The  Bell-Everett  State  convention  met  at  Decatur,  Aug.  16,  1860. 
Thirty  counties  were  represented  by  an  aggregate  of  92  delegates. 
They  nominated  the  following  ticket :  For  governor,  the  Hon. 
John  T.  Stuart,  of  Sangamon ;  lieutenant  governor,  Henry  S. 
Blackburn,  of  Rock  Island ;  secretary  of  State,  James  Monroe,  of 
Coles ;  auditor,  James  D.  Smith,  of  Sangamon ;  treasurer,  Jona- 
than Stamper,  of  Macon ;  sui>enntendent  of  public  instruction, 
D.  J.  Snow,  of  Sangamon  ;  electors  at  large,  M.  Y.  Johnson,  of 
JoDaviess  and  D.  M.  Woodson,  of  Green. 

Thus  4  tickets  were  in  the  field.  The  political  contest  of  1860 
over  the  question  of  slavery  was  the  most  momentous  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation.  The  two  great  labor  systems  of  the  country, 
free  and  slave,  representing  their  respective  sections,  were  brought 
into  direct  antagonism  for  the  first  time  in  a  presidential  election. 
The  southern  wing  of  the  democratic  party,  spurning  Douglas  and 
bis  theory  of  popular  sovereignty  at  Charleston,  split  from  its 
northern    associate,  and    eagerly   brought   forward   the    labor 
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system  of  its  sectiou  and  opposed  it  to  that  of  the  north.  The 
issue  thus  presented  was  so  clearly  defined  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  long  occupy  any  middle  ground.  The  power  of  Douglas 
alone  held  his  followers  to  one  for  a  time,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
all  between  would  soon  be  but  a  cbaotic  mass,  whose  particles, 
drifting  hitber  and  thither,  must  find  lodgment  on  the  side  withiu 
whose  sectional  or  local  focus  of  attraction  tbey  chanced  to  come. 
The  inexorable  logic  of  events  disclosed  the  completion  of  an 
inevitable  destiny.  The  house  was  indeed  divided  against  itself, 
and  the  irrepressible  conflict  was  at  hand.  The  canvass  proved 
both  an  exciting  and  determined  one,  and  the  fearful  consequen- 
quences  have  passed  into  history,  abundantly  and  ably  written  up 
by  other  hands. 

The  victory  at  the  polls  for  the  republicans  of  Illinois  in  1860 
was  com[)lete.  They  carried  the  presidential  and  State  tickets, 
and  gained  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  each  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. For  governor,  Yates  received  172,196,  Allen  159,253, 
Stuart  1,626,  Hope  2,049  and  Chickering  1,U0.  The  vote  on  the 
presidential  ticket  was:  for  Lincoln,  171,106;  Douglas,  158,254; 
Bell-Everett,  4,851 ;  and  Breckenridge,  2,292.  With  few  excep- 
tions  the  adherents  of  the  latter  two  tickets — particulariy  tbe 
leaders  of  the  Breckinridge  faction — were  shortly  afterwards  ab- 
sorbed by  the  republican  party,  where  some  of  the  Buchanan  men 
have  since  attained  distinction,  both  for  their  radicalism  and  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  office. 

Richard  Yates  was  bom  January  18, 1818,  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Ohio  river,  at  Warsaw,  Gallatin  county,  Kentucky.     His  father, 
in  1831,  moved  to  Illinois,  and  settled  (after  stopping  for  a  time 
in  Springfield^)  at  Island  Grove,  Sangamon  county.    Here,  after 
attending  school,  Kichard  joined  the  family.     Subsequently,  he 
entered  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  where,  in  1837,  he  grad- 
uated with  first  honors.    He  chose  for  his  profession  the  law,  the 
Hon.  J.  J.  Hanlin  being  his  instructor.    After  admission  to  the 
bar  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  as  an  advocate.    Gifted  with  a 
fluent  and  ready  oratory,  he  soon  appeared  in  the  political  bast- 
ings, and  being  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  great  whig  leaderof 
the  west,  Henry  Clay,  he  joined  his  political  fortunes  to  the  party 
of  his  idol.     In  1840  he  engaged  with  great  ardor  in  the  exciting 
"hanl  cider  campaign"  for  Harrison.    Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Morgan   county,  a  democratic 
stronghold.     He  served  three  or  four  terms  in  the  legislature, 
and  such  was  the  fascination  of  his  oratory,   that  by  1850  bis 
large  congressional  district,  extending  from  Morgan  and  Sanga- 
mon north  to  include  La  Salle,  unanimously  tendered  him  tbe 
whig  nomination.      His  opponent  of  the  democratic  party,  ^a« 
Major  Thomas  L.  Harris,  a  very  popular  man,  who  had  won  dis- 
tinction at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  in  the  late  war  with  Mexico, 
and  who,  though  the  district  was  whig,  had  beaten  for  the  same 
position,  two  years  before,  the  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Logan  by  a  large 
majority.    The  contest  between  Yates  and  Harris,  animating  and 
persevering,  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  former.     Two  years 
later,  the  democracy  ungenerously  thrust  aside  M^jor  Harris  and 
pitted  John  Calhoun  against  Yates,  and,  though  Calhoun  was  a 
man  of  great  intellect,  and  when  aroused,  of  imsorpaaaed  abiUtf 
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a  political  debater — whom  Mr.  Lincoln  has  said  he  wonld 
clread  more  in  debate  than  any  man  in  Illinois — the  result  was 
as  before.  It  was  during  Yates'  second  term  that  the  great 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  came  before  '^ 
eougress,  against  which  he  early  arrayed  himself,  and  took  de- 
cide<l  and  advanced  anti-slavery  ground  in  a  speech  of  rare 
oratory  and  remarkable  power,  which  gained  him  natianal  rep- 
utation. But  we  have  seen  that  at  this  formative  period  of  the 
republican  party,  the  whigs  of  central  Illinois,  unwilling  to  join 
their  fortunes  with  a  sectional  party,  went  with  the  democracy, 
and  in  1854,  Major  Harris  being  again  his  opponent  for  congress, 
Yates  was  defeated  on  the  Nebraska  issue  by  only  about  200 
votes  in  the  district  which  had  given  Pierce  two  years  before 
2,000  majority  over  Scott.  Six  years  later  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor by  the  party,  for  the  aid  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had 
softered  this  defeat. 

Bichard  Yates  occupied  the  chair  of  State  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  our  country's  history.  In  the  fate  of  the  nation 
was  involved  the  destiny  of  the  States.  The  life-struggle  of  the 
former  derived  its  sustenance  from  the  loyalty  of  the  latter.  The 
position  of  governor  of  a  great  State  was,  therefore,  important 
and  responsible,  as  it  was  capable  of  being  exerted  for  vast 
good  or  immense  evil.  Need  it  be  said  that  in  this  trying  period 
he  discharged  his  duty  with  patriotic  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the 
nation  f  Gov.  Yates  had  many  valuable  attributes  for  his  high 
station  in  this  ordeal  of  the  country.  His  loyalty  was  as  undoubted 
as  it  proved  itself  true.  He  Avas  the  close  personal  friend  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  His  ardent  devotion  to  the  Union  was  founded 
upon  a  deep  love  for  it.  While  he  had  been  early  identified  with 
the  formation  of  the  republican  party,  he  had  not  been  connected 
with  the  old  abolitionists,  among  whom  were  persons  who  pre- 
ferred the  success  of  their  hobby  to  the  safety  of  the  Union.  But 
above  all,  he  had  a  deep  hold  upon  the  aftections  of  the  people, 
won  by  his  moving  eloquence  and  genial  manners.  He  inspired 
strong  attachments  among  his  partisan  friends.  Nature  had  fash- 
ioned him  to  be  admired  by  the  masses.  Handsome,  erect  and 
symmetrical  in  person,  with  a  winning  address  and  a  magnetic 
power,  few  men  posssessed  more  of  the  elements  of  popularity. 
His  oratory,  into  the  spirit  of  which  he  entered  with  apparent  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  was  scholarly  and  captivating,  the  hearer  hardly 
knowing  why  he  was  transported.  Though  less  logical  than  elo- 
quent, he  reasoned  well,  and  alwayr,  inspired  deep  and  enduring 
partisan  attachments.  He  was  social  and  convivial  to  an  eminent 
degree,  traits  of  character,  which,  however,  were  subjected  to 
little  of  puritanic  denial ;  but  in  the  very  excesses  of  his  aj^potites 
he  has  carried  with  him  the  sympathies  of  the  peo[)le,  almost  irre- 
spective of  party,  on  account  of  his  many  noble  attributes  of  head 
and  heart. 

The  very  creditable  military  efforts  of  this  State  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  in  putting  her  quotas,  aggregating  the  enormous 
number  of  about  200,000*  soldiers  in  the  field,  were  ever  promptly 

*In  USO  Illinois  had  A  population  of  851,470,  and  accord in^f  to  the  armv  register  for 
1851,  her  militia  numbered  170.359,  4.168  of  vhom  were  commissioned  o'fflcers:  in  I860, 
•be  had  a  population  of  1,711.051,  which  would  have  given  her  at  the  breaking  out  or 
the  rebellion,  in  1881,  a  militia  force  of  860,000,  and  out  of  this  number  nearly  300,000 
Tolunteers  were  fumialied. 
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and  ably  seconded  by  his  excellency :  he  was  ambitions  to  deserve 
the  title  of  the  soldiers'  friend.  His  proclamations  calling  for  vol- 
unteers are  impassiouate  appeals,  urging  the  duties  and  require- 
ments of  patriotism  upon  the  people ;  and  his  special  message  to 
the  last  democratic  legislature  of  this  State,  pleading  for  mateiial 
aid  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  Illinois  regiments,  breathe 
a  deep  fervor  of  noble  sentiment  and  feeling  rarely  equalled  iu 
beauty  or  felicity  of  expression.  Generally  his  messages  on  politi- 
cal or  civil  affairs  were  able  and  comprehensive ;  though  on  these 
subjects,  particularly  the  former,  his  style  is  perhaps  too  florid 
and  dili'use.  There  were  no  State  civil  events  of  an  engrossing 
character  during  Gov.  Yates'  administration ;  two  years  of  it, 
however,  were  replete  with  partisan  quarrels  of  great  bitterness, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1862,  and 
the  sessions  of  the  last  democratic  legislature  in  1863,  which  lat- 
ter body  he  finally  squelched  by  his  act  of  prorogation.  These 
the  reader  will  find  summed  up  further  along.  The  operations 
of  Illinois  regiments  in  the  field  are  also  elsewhere  recorded  in 
detail. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Hoffman  was  bom  at  Herford,  Prussia,  1822.    He 
was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  educated  at  the  Frederich  Wil- 
liam Gymnasium  of  his  native  town.    At  the  age  of  18  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  lauding  penniless  in  New  York.     Borrowing 
$8  he  started  west,  and  after  a  toilsome  journey  reached  Chi- 
cago in  1840.    Moneyless  and  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  taught  a  small  German  school  at  Dunkley's  Grove, 
DuPage  county,  at  $50  a  year,  with  the  privilege  of  "boarding 
around''  among  its  patrons.    Next,  having  studied  theology,  he 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church.    In  1852  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  studied  law,  was  successful  in  the  real  estate 
business,   became  a  free-banker  in  1854,  and  as  such,  with  the 
secession  of  1861  and  the  downfall  of  our  "stumptaiF  currency, 
failed.    He  had  annually  published,  in  German,  a  review  of  the 
commerce  and  finances  of  Chicago,  and  scattering  thousands  of 
copies  in  his  native  land,  materially  benefited  her  growth;  and  as 
commissioner  of  the  foreign  land  department  of  the  Central  Bail- 
road  Company,  he  was  instrumental  in  inducing  many  thousands 
of  German  families  to  purchase  lands  and  settle  in  Illinois. 

He  e^irly  took  an  a<3tive  interest  in  public  afiPairs.      In  1847  he 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Kiver  and  Harbor  convention  at 
Chicago.    In  1853  he  was  elected  alderman  for  the  8th  ward  of  that 
citj^    He  was  among  the  first  of  the  prominent  Germans  of  the 
northwest  to  advocate  the  anti-slavery  cause  by  writingfor  the  first 
German  newspaper  of  Chicago,  and  translating  from  the  German 
for  the  Democrat    In  1848  he  supported  Van  Buren  for  the  presi- 
dency ;  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  he  aideti  in 
the  organization  of  the  republican  party,  and  in  1856  canvassed 
the  State  for  Fremont.    Well  educated,  a  clear  mind,  decision  and 
energy,  he  acquitted  himself  with  dignity  and  impartiality  as  the 
l)residing  officer  of  the  Senate  during  a  period  replete  with  parti- 
san strife,  and  the  most  perilous  in  our  history. t 

Comparative  Growth  of  ih^  State  Binee  1850. — The  national  cen- 
sus of  1860  revealed  for  Illinois  a  population  of  1,711,951,  against 

tSee  "filoffraphical  Sketches  of  leading  men  of  Chicago/'  bj  A.  Shuman. 
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0  iu  1850 — an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  the  preced- 
cade.  This  ranked  her  as  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union  iu 
9f  population,  and  entitled  her  to  14  members  in  the  lower 
of  congress. 

following  table  from  the  census  reports  show  her  increase 
dth  during  this  period : 

I  c/  Property.  1860.  1860 

1  peraonal 1156,000,000  9871,000.000 

r  farms MLOOO^OOO  482,000,0'0 

r  farocing  implements 6.000,000  18,000,000 

f  orohard  producU 446,048  1,145,998 

r  livestock 94,000,000  78,484,000 

'  animaU  slaughtered « 4|972;000  15jOOO,000 

•atoed.  No.  bushels 0,414,000  £4,150,000 

sed.  No.  bushels 57,546,600  115,296,000 

Nabushels 110^000  1,175,000 

eat,  No.  bushels 184,000  845.000 

B,No.bUBhels 8,514,000  6,7W,064 

IS 601,968  1,834,265 

lbs 1,200,000  28,887,000 

,  lbs 841,804  7,014,284 

9  of  aores  improved 500,000  18^251,000 

1  shows  the  aggregate  wealth  of  1850  to  have  mnltiplied  five 
in  one  decade ;  the  value  of  farms  4^  times.  But  while  the 
I  of  1860  gave  us  a  total  prbperty  value  of  $871,000,000  the 
ed  value  for  the  same  year  was  not  quite  $390,000,000.  Illi- 
as  the  first  com  and  wheat  produciug  3tate  in  the  Union : 
le of  her  live. stock  she  was  second;  in  cattle,  Texas  and 
vere  ahead;  in  the  number  of  horses,  Ohio  was  also  ahead, 
J  622,829  to  Illinois  675,161;  in  the  number  of  improved 
New  York  alone  led  her  by  about  1,000,000  acres, 
permanent  debt  of  the  State  in  1860  was  $10^277.161. 
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Chapter  LIV. 

iLLrerois  m  the  wae  of  the  rebellion. 

Slavery — Sectional  Antagonism — Secession — Inauguration  oflAwosh 
— Call  for  Volunteers — Proclamation  of  Gov.  Yates — Uprising  of 
the  People. 


In  1861  the  Oreat  Kebellion  assumed  a  definite  sbajye,  and  a  ciril 
war  of  the  most  astounding  magnitude  followed.  The  primarr 
cause  of  the  antagonism  which  existed  between  the  ll^orthem  and 
Southern  sections  of  the  Union  was  the  institution  of  slaverr. 
Other  agencies  doubtless  served  proximately  to  intensify  the  hos- 
tility unfortunately  engendered,  but  in  every  instance^  If  not 
directly  connected  with  this  great  national  evO,  their  remote  origin 
could  be  traced  to  it. 

The  federal  constitution  recognized  slavery,  but  its  framers  wip- 
posed  that  in  the  different  States  where  it  existed  the  benign  in- 
lluences  of  free  institutions  and  the  palpable  advantages  of  free 
labor,  wouM  extiri)ate  it  without  the  interv^ention  of  the  general 
government.     These  happy  anticipations  at  first  seemed  hkely  to 
be  realized.     Commencing  with  the  more  northern  of  the  slave 
States  the  work  of  emancipation  gradually  extended  southward 
till  it  reached  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  where  its  further 
progress  was  stayed.    The  growth  of  cotton  in  the  Gulf  States 
had  in  the  meantime  become  a  source  of  va^t  wealth,  and  the  be- 
lief that  slavery  was  essential  to  its  cultivation  greatly  modified 
the  repugnance  with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  regarded.    The 
remaining  slave  States,  now  actuated  by  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, abandoned  the  idea  of  emancipation  and  accepted  slavery 
as  a  permanent  institution.    The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  and 
other  machinery  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  the  fabrics  manufactured  from  it,  and  those  engaged  in  this 
great  branch  of  industry  soon  resolved  not  only  to  protect  slavery 
where  it  existed,  but  demanded  new  territory  for  its  future  expan- 
sion.   In  carving  new  States  out  of  the  vast  unoccupied  portion 
of  the  national  domain,  a  bitter  sectional  contest  arose  as  to 
whether  the  new  members  of  the  confederacy  should  belong  to  the 
empire  of  freedom  or  slavery.    The  opponents  of  slavery  were  de- 
sirous of  restricting  it  to  its  original  limits,  but  the  cotton  States 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  if  their  demands  were  not 
granted,  thus  causing  grave  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic  unless  the  question  could  be  amicably  adjusted.    Pend- 
ing the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  a  compromise  wa.*^  at 
length  effected,  making  the  southern  boundary  of  that  State  the 
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le  of  demarkation  betAveeu  free  and  slave  territory.  This  was 
Lpposed  at  the  time  to  be  a  filial  settlement  of  the  dangerous 
lestion,  for  no  one  proposed  to  inteiiere  with  slavery  within  its 
iginal  limits. 

The  recognition  and  protection  thus  offered  inspired  new  confi- 
ence  in  the  advocates  of  slavery,  and  so  enhanced  the  value  of 
8  capital  that  they  ultimately  became  the  principal  elements  of 
mthern  wealth.  With  her  capital  thus  invested  the  south  nec- 
isarily  became  agricultural,  and  hence  the  agitation  that  arose 
I  regard  to  the  tarift*,  culminating  in  the  attempt  of  South  Caro- 
[ia  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  for  collecting  duties.  Notwith- 
anding  repeated  threats  on  the  part  of  this  refractory  member 
'the  Union  to  withdraw,  the  sturdy  determination  of  Jacksou 
icured  the  enforcement  of  law,  but  the  cause  which  had  pro- 
iced  the  disturbance  still  existed,  and  soon  disclosed  itself  iu 
lother  form.  By  the  treaty  with  Mexico  vast  accessions  of 
rritory  W9re  made  to  the  national  domain,  and  southern  politi- 
ans  insisted  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  declaring 
ley  had  a  right  under  the  constitution  to  take  their  chattels  to 
ly  part  of  the  western  territorj^  and  compete  with  the  north  in 
le  formation  of  new  States.  The  question  was  brought  before 
e  national  legislature,  and  this  compact,  originally  established 
r  the  benefit  of  slaver^',  for  the  same  purpose  was  now  annulled, 
ereby  renewing  sectional  agitation  and  animosity.  The  fertile 
aius  of  Kansas,  situated  within  the  region  which  had  be«n  con- 
crated  to  freedom,  were  rapidly  attracting  population,  and  a 
;rce  struggle  immediately  arose  to  decide  whether  the  territory 
lould  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  or  slave  State.  As 
s  character  in  this  respect  must  now  be  determined  by  the  vote 
'  actual  residents,  emigrant4i^  in  great*  numbers  were  hurried  into 

from  the  rival  sections.  After  a  protracted  contest  the  cham- 
lons  of  slavery,  finding  themselves  in  the  minority,  and  knowing 
le  result  of  the  ballot  would  be  against  them,  endeavored  to  gain 
jcendency  by  intrigue  and  violence. 

The  startling  fact  now  became  apparent,  even  to  the  southern 
ind,  that  while  slavery  enabled  the  few  who  owned  and  con- 
oiled  it  to  amass  princely  fortunes,  and  live  idle  and  proflgate 
ves,  it  correspondingly  impoverished  the  States  in  which  it  ex- 
ted.  At  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  both  sections 
;arte<l  with  perhaps  equal  natural  advantages,  but  one  having 
ee  and  the  other  compulsory  labor,  an  immense  disparity  now 
cisted  between  them  in  all  the  elements  of  power  and  civilization, 
he  North,  with  it«  vastly  preponderating  population,  could  now 
gople  and  control  the  greater  part  of  the  unoccupied  territory, 
(id  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  the  South  had 
iven  the  legal  right  to  it. 

During  the  years  of  increasing  excitement  the  general  govern- 
lent  remained  uncommitted  to  either  section,  but  the  States  in 
hicli  the  contest  originally  commenced  daily  became  more  hos- 
le,  and  in  some  instances  laws  were  enacted  calculated  to  further 
iflame  the  public  mind.    A  remarkable  fact,  however  anomalous 

may  appear,  was  that  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  States, 
16  most  remote  from  the  evils  complained  of  and  the  least  likely 
)  be  aflfected  by  the  issue  which  entered  into  the  controversy, 
lanifested  the  greatest  hostility.    In  many  northern  localities  the 
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impression  prevailed  tbat  the  rendition  of  slaves  to  their  mastm 
was  wrong,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  met 
with  strong  opposition,  while  in  the  South  those  who  expressed 
themselves  condemnatory  of  slavery  were  subjected  to  indignities 
which  even  barbarism   would   hesitate  to  impose.    Truth  evei 
demands    investigation,  and  error  ever  shuns  it,   consequently 
those  who  in  the  interest  of  slavery  imposed  restraint  upon  free 
speech  virtually  acknowledged  they  were  endeavoring  to  uphold 
an  institution  intrinsically  wrong.    This  moral  despotism  set  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  republic  further  exasperated  the  northern  mind, 
the  indignation  becoming  so  unmanageable  in  some  instances  as 
to  transcend  the  requirements  of  law  and  order. 

As  a  result  of  the  sectional  feeling,  conventions  assembled  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  South  ostensibly  lor  commercial  pur- 
poses, but  in  reality  to  plot  treason  against  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  church,  for  a  long  time  involved  in  the  controversy, in 
some  of  its  branches,  endeavored  to  maintain  conservative  ground, 
while  others  were  torn  asunder  by  the  violence  and  antagonism 
of  the  contest.  Southern  clergymen,  while  preaching  redemption 
from  spiritual  bondage,  strangely  insisted  that  the  political  bond- 
age of  the  African,  which  imbruited  both  the  soul  and  body  of 
its  victims,  was  a  divine  institution.  Southern  disuiiionists  also 
endeavored  to  x>oison  the  public  mind  with  the  impression  that 
the  future  triumph  of  the  republican  party  would  be  a  justifiable 
pretext  for  dissolving  the  Union.  Said  Jefferson  Davis  in  a  speech 
at  Jackson,  Miss. :  ''If  an  abolitionist  be  chosen  president  of  the 
United  States  you  will  have  presented  to  you  the  question 
whether  you  will  permit  the  government  to-pass  into  the  handsof 
your  avowed  and  implacable  enemies.  Without  pausing  for  an 
answer,  I  will  state  my  owll  position  to  be  that  such  a  result  would 
be  a  species  of  revolution  by  which  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  destroyed,  and  the  observances  of  its  mere  forms 
entitled  to  no  respect.  In  that  event,  in  such  manner  as  should  be 
most  expedient,  I  should  deem  it  your  duty  to  provide  for  your 
safety  outside  of  the  Union.^  Said  the  unscrupulous  politician, 
W.  L.  Yancy :  "The  remedy  of  the  south  is  in  a  diligent  organi- 
zation of  her  true  men  for  prompt  resistance  to  the  next  aggres- 
sion. It  must  come  in  the  nature  of  things.  Ko  additional  party 
can  save  us ;  no  sectional  party  can  ever  do  it.  Bntif  we  coald  do 
as  our  fathers  did,  organize  committees  of  safety  all  over  the  cotton 
States,  and  it  is  only  by  these  that  we  can  hope  for  any  effective 
movement.  We  shall  fire  the  southern  heart,  instruct  the  south- 
ern mind,  give  courage  to  each  and  at  the  proper  moment,  by  one 
organized  concerted  action,  we  can  precipitate  the  cotton  States 
into  a  revolution." 

While  the  political  horizon  was  assuming  this  alarming  aspect 
the  presidential  contest  of  1860  gave  additional  intensity  to  sec- 
tional excitement.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  evinced 
the  greatest  hostility  toward  the  republicans,  and  openly  declared 
their  determination  never  to  submit  to  the  government  if  it  should 
pass  into  their  hands.  Formerly  similar  denunciations  and  threats 
caused  the  most  serious  alarm,  but  now  they  had  become  so  com- 
mon that  in  the  fierce  storms  of  political  excitement  that  swept 
over  the  country  they  were  little  reganled.  The  protracted  con- 
test at  length  terminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln^    It  was 
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vident  to  all  who  were  conversant  with  the  progress  of  events 
kiat  the  supremacy  which  the  south  had  so  long  maintained  in 
be  governmeut  was  at  an  end.  The  southern  malcontents  must 
ow  either  submit  to  republican  rule  or  put  in  practice  their  oft- 
epeated  threat  to  dissolve  the  Uuion.  The  latter  alternative  was 
hoeen. 

As  the  result  of  this  election  was  flashed  over  the  telegraph 
nres,  it  was  hailed  as  a  pretext  for  secession.  The  cities  of  the 
S^alf  States  were  nightly  illuminated,  and  preparations  were 
mmediately  commenced  for  the  coming  conflict.  Ignoring  the 
Qoral  sense  of  mankind,  which  had  long  since  condemned  slavery, 
hey  proposed  to  found  a  nation  recognizing  the  absolute  suprem- 
icy  of  the  white  man  and  the  perpetual  bondage  of  the  negro. 
Liong  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  over  the  l^y 
md  soul  of  the  bondman,  they  had  lost  all  sympathy  for  free 
nstitutions,  and  while  ostensibly  proposing  to  establish  a  repub- 
Ic,  their  ultimate  object  was  doubtless  the  upbuilding  of  a  mon- 
archy. States  and  nations  when  subjected  to  great  evils  which 
the  governing  power  refuses  to  rectify  have  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion, but  the  abettors  of  the  present  movement  had  no  such  justi- 
Ufication.  The  dominant  party  hail  come  into  power  strictly 
vrithiu  the  pale  of  the  constitution  and  law,  and  with  a  platform 
fully  recognizing  the  right  of  each  State  to  manage  its  domestic 
institutions  in  its  own  way.  It  is  true  the  incoming  president  had 
^veu  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  government  could  not  remain  per- 
nanently  half  slave  and  half  free,  but  this  was  in  view  of  the  fact 
}hat  natural  law  rendered  the  two  conditions  whoUj^  incompati- 
ble, and  not  because  he  wished  to  make  the  civil  law  a  disturbing 
element.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  said  in  a  speech  at  Cincinnati 
ihe  previous  year,  "I  now  assure  you  that  I  neither  had  nor  now 
lave  any  purpose  in  any  way  of  interfering  with  the  institution 
>f  slavery  where  it  exists.  I  believe  we  have  no  power  under  the 
K>nstitution  of  the  United  States,  or  rather  under  the  form  of 
government  under  which  we  live,  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
>f  slavery  or  any  other  institution  of  our  sister  States.'' 

But  independent  of  grievances,  the  south  maintained  that  the 
several  States  on  entering  the  Union,  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  to  secede  from  it  whenever  they  deemed  their  interest  ren- 
lered  it  expedient.  In  the  north  it  was  contended  that  the  power,  if 
not  expressed,  is  implied  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  governments 
bo  protect  and  indefinitely  prolong  their  existence  that  the  framers 
jf  our  constitution  never  intended  to  incorporate  in  it  any  pro- 
rision  for  its  destruction ;  that  its  checks  and  balances  for  pre- 
serving harmony  in  the  difterent  departments  of  government  were 
iesigned  to  make  it  a  mighty  fabric  capable  of  resisting  the  most 
adverse  vicissitudes  of  coming  time;  that  the  doctrine  of  volun- 
tary secession  if  admitted  would  disintegrate  all  existing  govern- 
ments, and  reduce  society  to  a  chaos,  that  mankind,  whether  in 
MX  individual  or  corporate  capacity,  must  therefore  submit  to 
just  restraint  in  order  to  secure  the  beneficent  ends  contemplated 
by  good  government.  It  was  contended  moreover  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Floridaand  Texascost  the  general  government  between 
1200,000,000  and  $300,000,000,  and  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  could  withdraw  at  pleasure  after  the  obligation  incur- 
red by  the  expenditures  of  this  vast  sum  of  money,  that  a  pri- 
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mary  object  of  tbeir  acquisition  was  to  obtain  control  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  tbe  people  of  the  north  west  could  never  consent  tbat 
it  should  flow  hundreds  of  miles  through  foreign  jnrisdictioii  and 
thus  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  duties 
upon  their  commerce. 

When,  however,  the  hour  finally  came  for  committing  tbe  overt 
act  which  should  dismember  the  great  republic,  even  the  reckless 
conspirators,  who  had  for  years  derided  the  warnings  of  states- 
men, and  stigmatized  them  as  Union -savers,  trembled  in  view  of 
the  consequences  which  must  follow.  The  i>eople  especiaily, 
among  whom  there  were  many  loyalists,  hesitated  to  enter  tbe 
yawning  abyss,  whose  dark  and  angry  depths  the  ken  of  human 
wisdom  was  unable  to  fathom.  Some  of  their  wisest  and  most  pa- 
triotic leaders,  till  borne  down  by  the  tide  of  revolution,  coutinu- 
ally  endeavored  to  avert  the  impending  calamity. 

Said  A.  n.  Stephens  in  the  Georgia  convention  i^endin/if  tbe 
discussion  of  secession :  "This  step  once  taken  can  never  be  re- 
called, and  all  the  baleful  and  withering  consequences  that  will 
follow  must  rest  on  this  convention  for  all  coming  time.  Wben 
we  and  our  posterity  shall  see  our  lovely  land  desolated  by  liie 
demon  of  war  which  this  act  of  yours  will  inevitably  invite  and  call 
forth  ;  when  our  green  fields  and  waving  harvests  shall  be  trodden 
down  by  a  murderous  soldiery,  and  the  fiery  car  of  war  sweeping 
over  our  land,  our  temples  of  justice  laid  in  ashes,  all  the  horrors 
and  desolations  of  war  upon  us — who  but  this  convention  will  be 
held  responsible  for  it  ?  and  who  but  him  who  shall  have  given 
his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed  measure  shall  be  held  to  a 
strict  account  by  this  suicidal  act  by  tbe  present  generation,  and 
probably  cursed  and  execrated  by  posterity  for  all  time,  for  tbe 
wide  and  desolating  ruin  that  will  inevitably  follow  this  act  you 
now  propose  to  perpetrate  f 

At  this  critical  period,  pregnant  with  the  unnumbered  woestbat 
aftewards  befell  the  country,   the  representatives  of  Ilhnois  in 
congress  all  united  in  condemning  secession,  and  maintaing  the 
right  of  coercion.    Douglas,  in  his  last  speech  before  the  distin- 
guished body  of  which  he  was  a  member,  remarked  :  "Sir,  the 
word  government  means  coercion.    There  can  be  no  government 
without  coercion.    Coercion  is  the  vital  principle  upon  which  all 
governments  rest.    Withdraw  the  right  of  coercion  and  you  dis- 
solve your  government.    If  every  man  would  do  his  duty  and 
respect  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
government.    The  necessity  of  government  is  found  to  consist  in 
the  fact  that  some  men  will  not  do  right  unless  forced.    The  object 
of  all  government  is  to  coerce  and  compel  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  who  would  not  otherwise  perform  it,  and  hence  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  doctrine  that  coercion  is  not  to  be  used  in  a  free 
government.    It  must  be  used  in  all  governments,  no  matter  what 
their  form  or  what  their  principles."     Mr.  Trumbull,  his  colleague, 
in  speaking  of  compromise  said,  if  they  wanted  any  tiling,  let  ^em 
go  back  to  the  Missouri  compromise  and  stand  by  it.    All  agreed 
that  congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States; 
but  he  would  never,  by  his  vote,  make  one  slave,  and  the  people 
of  the  great  Northwest  would  never  consent  by  their  act  to  estab- 
lish slavery  anywhere.  He  did  not  believe  the  constitation  needed 
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unending,  bat  was  wiliing  to  vote  a  recommending  to  the  States 
M>  make  a  proposal  to  call  a  convention  to  consider  amendments. 

During  tke  interval  of  timefrom  the  election  to  the  inauguration 
9f  Mr*  Lincoln,  the  conspirators  hurried  forward  their  unhallowed 
lobeme.  The  seven  extreme  Southern  States  adopted  ordinances  of 
leeession,  each  declaring  it  had  again  resumed  its  place  among 
tbe  independent  nations  of  the  world,  with  full  powers  to  declare 
var,  establish  commerce,  contr<ict  alliances,  and  perform  all  other 
nets  pertaining  to  independent  States.  In  order  to  meet  the  fearful 
reApousibilities  thus  incurred,  they  immediately  seized  a  large 
number  of  the  forts  and  arsenals  within  their  limits,  and  invested 
the  others  with  troops  to  enforce  their  submission.  In  many  in- 
s^nces  those  in  command  basely  betrayed  the  government  that 
had  educated  and  given  them  positions.  Delegates  from  the 
several  rebellious  states  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  organized  a  provisional  government,  adopting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.,  modified  so  as  to  suit  treason  and  slavery, 
and  electing  Jefferson  Davis  president,  and  Alexander  H.  Steph- 
ens vice-president.  Rumors  in  the  meantime  prevailed  that  armed 
rebels  were  about  to  march  against  the  national  capital,  and  Gen. 
Scott  organized  the  militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  placed 
regulars  in  the  navy  yard,  and  adopted  other  precautionaiy  meas- 
ures to  prevent  an  attack.  Yet  the  president,  while  admitting 
that  secession  was  treason  and  revolution,  said  that  the  federal 
government  had  no  jwwer  to  coerce  into  submission  rebellious 
States.  Even  when  the  nation  was  crumbling  into  fragments, 
and  an  energetic  eftbrt  might,  to  a  great  extent,  have  prevented 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  blood  through  which  it  subsequently  passed, 
he  pleaded  for  further  concessions  to  its  implacable  enemies.  Pa- 
triots all  over  the  land  had  keenly  felt  the  indignities  and  insults 
so  defiantly  peri)etrated  by  rebels,  whose  arrogance,  instead  of 
being  severely  punished,  only  met  with  encouragement  under  the 
imbecile  rule  of  Buchanan.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  anxi- 
ety and  impatience  that  all  looked  forward  to  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration, hoping  that  those  about  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government  would  have  the  wisdom  to  comprehend  the  situation 
of  the  country,  and  tbe  courage  to  punish  the  traitors  who  were 
endeavoring  to  ruin  it.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1861,  the  presi- 
dent-elect left  his  home  in  Springfield  preparatory  to  assume  the 
grave  responsibility  which  devolved  on  him  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  nation  now  rent  with  civil  feuds  and  upon  the  eve  of  a 
bloody  war.  A  large  number  of  his  old  friends  assembled  at  the 
depot  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  express  their  sympathy  in  view  of 
the  perilous  and  momentous  duties  that  awaited  him.    Said  he : 

^'My  friends,  no  one,  not  in  my  position,  can  appreciate  the  sadness  I 
feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  here  my  children  were  bom,  and  here 
one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I  will  see  vou  a^ain.  A 
duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  which  has 
rested  upon  any  other  man  since  the  day  of  Washington.  He  would 
never  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  on  which 
he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same 
divine  aid  which  sustained  him.  On  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place 
my  reliance  for  support,  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  pray  that  1  mav 
receive  that  divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with 
which  success  is  certain.  Again  I  bid  you  all  an  ufiectlonate  farewell. '' 
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Hitherto  he  had  maiutained  a  quiet  reserve  respecting  the 
momentoug  crisis  in  national  affairs,  but  now  as  he  joomejed 
toward  the  capital  of  the  republic  he  found  it  impossible  to  longer 
remain  silent.  In  all  the  principal  cities  through  which  he  passed 
vast  crowds  assembled  to  greet  him  and  listen  to  the  brief  s^Meecbes 
made  in  connection  with  the  interchange  of  civilities.  In  tiiese 
guarded  utterances  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  any  definite  line 
of  policy  save  to  express  his  intention  to  leave  unmolested  the 
institutions  of  the  disaffected  states,  his  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  his  desire  to  maintain  it  without  a  resort  to  arms.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  conspiracy  was  not  yet  fully  understood,  and  he  in 
common  with  a  great  many  others  still  hoped  for  a  peaceful  eola- 
tion of  the  difficulties.    At  Cincinnati  he  said 

**  Mr,  Mayor  and  Felhto-eitize^iM:  J  have  spoken  but  once  before  this  in 
Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year  previous  to  the  late  presidential  election. 
On  thatoecasion,  in  aplayfulmannerbutwith  sincere  words,  laddreflsed 
much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that  we 
as  republicans  would  ultimately  beat  them  as  democrats,  but  that  they 
could  postpone  the  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas  for  the 
presidency  than  in  any  other  way.  They  did  not  in  any  true  sense  nom- 
inate Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result  has  come  certainly  as  soon  as  ever  I 
expected.  I  told  them  how  I  expected  they  would  be  treated  after  they 
should  be  beaten,  and  I  now  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  what  I  then 
said.  When  beaten  you  perhaps  will  want  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  you.  I  will  tell  you  so  far  ad  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  oppoei- 
tion.  We  mean  to  treat  you  as  near  as  we  possibly  can  as  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to  leave  vou  alone  and  in 
no  way  interfere  with  your  institutions.  We  mean  to  recognise  and 
bear  in  mind  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  peo- 
ple, or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  Fellow-citiiens 
of  Kentucky,  brethren  may  I  call  you,  in  my  new  position  I  see  noocca- 
sion  and  feel  no  inclination  to  retract  a  word  from  this.  If  it  shall 
not  be  made  good  be  assured  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine." 

Arriving  in  l^ew  York  he  said : 

*'In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  nation,  bat 
I  fear  too  great  confidence  may  have  l>een  placed  in  my  wisdom  to  pre- 
serve it.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  neart  devoted  to  the  work,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  could  ever  induce  me  to  consent  willingly  to  the  destruction 
of  this  Union,  in  which  not  only  the  great  city  of  New  York,  but  the 
whole  country  has  acquired  its  greatness,  unless  it  should  be  the  object 
for  which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship  was 
made  for  the  carrying  and  preservation  of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the 
ship  is  safe  with  the  cargo  it  shall  not  be  abandoned.'' 

While  thus  speaking  to  large  assemblies  in  different  cities, 
rumors  reached  him  that  an  attempt  would   be  made  to  assassin- 
ate him  on  the  way  to  the  capital,  or  if  he  reached  it  an  armed 
mob  would  assemble  and  prevent  his  inauguration.    These  reports 
were  at  first  regarded  with  incredulity  but  when   he  reached 
Philadelphia  he  was  warned  by  Gen.  Scott  that  if  he  attempted 
to  pass  through  Baltimore  in  the  daytime  his  life  would  be  exposed 
to  imminent  danger.      Acting  on  the  advice  of  those  who  knew 
the  extent  of  the  danger  and  the  vast  importance  of  his  reachiDg 
the  seat  of  government  in  safety,  he  left  his  family  at  Hanisbarg 
and  proceeded  in  disguise  on  the  night  train  to  Washington.    Bad 
it  been  known  that  such  malignity  existed  that  such  a  crime  was 
meditated  against  the  life  of  him  whose  only  cause  of  offense  con- 
sisted in  assuming  the  important  responsibilities  to  which  he  had 
been  constitutionally  called  by  a  majority  of  his  countrymeu, 
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%  half  a  milliou  of  men  would  have  volunteered  to  escort  him 
[through  the  rebellious  city.  Unexpected  by  the  conspirators  who 
liad  marked  him  for  their  prey,  and  his  friends  who  were  making 
preparations  for  his  reception,  he  arrived  in  Washington  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  February.  On  the  4th  of  Mai*ch  he  was 
inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  imposing  spec- 
tacle. His  inaugural  address  is  a  state  paper  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  suspcions  previ- 
ously entertained  in  the  South  in  regard  to  his  policy  after  this 
expression  of  his  views,  the  rebellion  was  wholly  without  a  justifi- 
able pretext  While  the  most  ample  assurances  are  given  of  pro- 
tection in  the  Union,  he  also  refers  to  his  obligations  to  maintain 
it,  and  his  determination  to  do  it.  Its  great  length  renders  it 
impracticable  to  repeat  it  in  full,  but  the  following  passages  are 
characteristic  of  its  spirit : 

*' Apprehensions  seem  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  that  hv  the  accession  of  a  republican  aaministratioa  that  their 
propertj^and  their  peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered. 
There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension. 
Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  ex- 
isted and  been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the 
public  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  consider  that  in  view 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability  I  willtake  care  as  the  constitution  expressly  enjoins  upon 
me  tnat  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States. 
Doinff  this  I  deem  it  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  and  I  shall  perform 
it  so  nu"  as  practicable  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people, 
shall  withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  shall  in  some  other  authoritative 
manner  direct  the  contrary.  Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate. 
We  cannot  move  the  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an 
impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced 
and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the 
different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain 
face  to  face,  and  intercourse  either  amicable  or  hostile  must  contiue 
between  them.  Is  it  possible  then  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advan- 
tageous or  more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  before  ?  Can  aliens 
make  treatise  more  easily  than  friends  can  make  laws  among  friends? 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always,  and  when  softer  much 
loss  OD  l)oth  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting  the  identical 
old  questions  are  upon  you.  In  your  hauds,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  coun- 
trymen, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  gov- 
ernment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  confiict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  solemn  oath  registered  in  heaven 
to  destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to 

g reserve,  protect  and  defend  it.  I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
ut  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory  stretching  froni  every  battle  field  and  patriot's  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  heartn-stone  all  over  this  broad  land  will  yet 
Bwell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. '^ 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  power  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  claimed  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
styling  themselves  the  "Confederate  States  of  America,"  had 
organized  a  separate  government.  The  remaining  slave  States 
were  convulsed  with  excitement,  and  traitors  taking  advantage 
of  the  magnanimity  which  the  new  administration  would  fain 
have  exercised,  with  fiendish  eagerness  were  endeavoring  to  pre- 
cipitate them  also  into  revolution.    The  confederate  authoritieS| 
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emboldened  by  this  forbearaTice,  and  actin^ar  on  the  assumption  of 
their  independence,  sent  commissioners  to  Washington  to  amicably 
arrange  all  differences  growing  out  of  their  separation  from  tli« 
United  States.  They,  however,  failed  to  receive  any  recogoitioii, 
anil  were  informed  by  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
action  of  their  States  was  an  unjustifiable  and  nnconstitutioD]^ 
aggression  upon  the  authority  of  the  federal  government  The 
convention  of  Virginia  being  in  session  at  thetime^  alsosentcom* 
niissioners  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  policy  he  intended 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States.  In  reply,  the  pres- 
ident reaffirmed  the  opinion  previously  expressed  tn  his  inaagn- 
i-al  that  he  would  repossess  the  property  and  places  belonging^  to 
the  United  States,  and  collect  the  duties  on  imports.  He  like- 
wise informed  them  that  he  would  not  needlessly  invade  any 
State,  yet  when  such  conduct  as  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  ren- 
dered it  necessary  he  would  repel  force  by  force. 

This  celebrated  fortress  was  situated  in  Charleston  harbor,  and 
just  prior  to  the  assaiilt  had  been  occupied  by  Major  Anderson  as 
a  place  of  greater  strength  and  security  than  Fort  Moultrie,  from 
which  he  removed.    KotAvithstanding  the  fact  that  South  Caro- 
lina was  in  open  revolt,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  allowed  the  most  for- 
midable works  to  be  erected   around   the  fort.    Had  permission 
been  granted  to  Major  Anderson  with  his  heavy  artillery  he  could 
have  swept  the  adjiicent  shores  and  thus  have  prevented  the 
preparations  which  he  daily  witnessed  for  his  overthrow.    As  the 
batteries  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  sea,  and  the  hostile  shore  refused  to  furnish  provi8iou8,an 
attack  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort  was  wholly  unnecessary.  WLen, 
however,  the  preparations  were  completed,  Beauregard,  who  had 
deserted  the  flag  of  his  country,   hurriedly  opened  fire  upon  it, 
as  if  fearful  that  starvation  might,  by  giving  him  peaceable  po^ 
session,  frustrate  his  desire  for  an  opportunity  to  inaugurate  civil 
war  by  a  bloody  assault.    After  a  furious  cannonade  of  34  hoars 
the  fort  was  wrapped  in  flames,   and  Major  Anderson  and  his 
small  band  of  heroes  were  forced  to  capitulate. 

Thus  had  been  struck  the  first  blow  of  the  conflict  which  sum- 
moned vast  armies  into  the  field,  brought  StAte  into  collision  with 
State,  and  drenched  the  land  in  fraternal  blood.     When  the  news 
of  the  bombardment  and  surrender  reached  the  North,  the  whole 
country  rocked  with  excitement.    Longer  forbearance  was  now 
impossible,  and  President  Lincoln  immediately  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  for  75,000  volunteers.    The  proclamation  stated 
that  combinations  existed  in  several  of  the  States  too  powerful  to 
be  suppressed  by  ordinary  judicial   proceedings,  and  that  the 
force  to  be  raised 'would  be  employed  to  repossess  the  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  and  enforce  the 
observance  of  law.    It  also  summoned  congress  to  meet  on  the 
4th  of  July  to  institute  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  condition  of 
public  affairs  such  measures  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  might 
demand. 

The  details  connected  with  raising  the  troops  having  been 
arranged  by  the  war  department.  Gov.  Yates  was  informed  that 
the  quota  of  Illinois  was  six  regiments.  On  the  15th  of  April,  the 
day  on  which  the  intelligence  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
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tbe  secretary  of  war,  the  governor  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tiou : 

"I,  Richard  Yates,  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  constitution,  hereby  convene  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  and  the  members  of  the  22d  general  assembly  are  hereby 
required  to  be  and  appear  in  their  respective  places  in  the  capital  on  Tues- 
day, the  23d  dav  of  April  A.  D.  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such 
laws  and  adopting  sucn  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  upon  the 
following  subjects :  The  more  perfect  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  militia  of  the  State  and  placing  the  same  on  the  best  footing  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  the  general  government  in  preserving  the  Union, 
enforcing  the  laws,  and  protecting  the  property  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple; also,  the  raising  of  such  money  and  other  means  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  object,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  expense  of 
such  session." 

General  orders  one  and  two  were  issued  from  headquarters  at 
Springfield,  the  first  commanded  divisions,  brigades  and  regiments 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  actual  service,  and  the  second 
providing  for  the  immediate  organization  of  six  regiments. 

The  president's  proclamation  at  the  South  was  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  Davis  issued  a  similar  one  calling  for 
volunteers  and  granting  letters  of  marque  for  privateers  to  prey 
on  northern  commerce.  The  'sliouts  of  approval  with  which  it 
was  received  everywhere  in  the  north  showed  the  people  were 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  government  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
military  force.  They  hail  long  writhed  under  the  murderous  stabs 
thrust  by  ti'aitors  at  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  and  now  when  this  re- 
straint was  removed,  and  the  time  had  come  for  action,  the  rebound 
of  popular  feeling  and  indignation  was  overwhelming.  The  prai- 
ries, hamlets  and  cities  of  Illinois  became  ablaze  with  excitement. 
Pulpits  thundered  with  anathemas  against  the  crime  of  treason, 
secular  orators  spoke  eloquently  of  the  flag  which,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  nation's  majesty,  had  been  so  ruthlessly  insulted,  and 
newspapers  teemed  with  proclamations  and  preparations  for  war. 
All  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  as  if  moved  by  a  common  impulse 
partook  of  the  enthusiasm.  The  aged  and  feeble  again  assumed 
the  burdens  of  civil  life  that  the  young  and  vigorous  might  grap- 
ple with  the  sterner  duties  of  war ;  the  wealthy  provided  for  the 
families  of  the  indigent  whose  natural  protectors  were  guarding 
the  life  of  the  nation.  Fair  woman  laid  the  incense  of  her  sym- 
pathy and  devotion  on  the  altar  of  her  country:  and  even  chil- 
dren, imbibing  the  inspiration,  converted  their  play  grounds  into 
camp  and  parade  grounds,  and  miniature  drums  and  cannon 
became  the  common  toj's  of  their  nursery. 

A  similar  uprising  occurred  in  all  the  loyal  States  of  the  Union, 
and  men  and  money,  the  sinews  of  war,  were  furnished  with  lav- 
ish profusion.  Within  two  weeks  after  the  president  issued 
his  proclamation,  beside  a  large  surplus  of  rejected  applicants, 
there  were  a  hundred  thousand  men  preparing  for  active  opera- 
tions, while  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars  had  been  offered 
by  private  individuals,  corporations,  and  legislatures  to  procure 
arms  and  munitions. 


Chapter  LV. 

1861-1864— ILLINOIS  IN  THE  EEBELLION. 

Unprecedented  Success  in  Fumishifig  Men — PatrioHo   EfforU  of 
Women — Military  Operations  Within  the  State, 


JEnlistments. — Almost  simultaneously  with  the  call  for  troops 
enlistments  commenced,  and  within  ten  days  10,000  volanteers 
offered  service,  and  the  sum  of  near  $1,000,000  was  tendered  by 
patriotic  citizens  to  procure  supplies,  for  which  the  State,  iu  tlie 
sudden  emergency,  had  made  no  provision.  At  the  time  tLe 
requisition  was  made  the  military  law  of  the  State  was^ imperfect, 
and  in  many  respects  in  contiict  with  the  regulations  of  tbe  war 
department,  while  perhaps  not  more  than  30  military  coropaiiies 
were  to  be  found  in  the  entire  State.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  however,  there  were  a  number  of  well-drine<l  com- 
panies which  volunteered,  and  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  in 
the  organization  of  the  immense  forces  subsequently  sent  to  tbe 
field.  It  was  early  thought  that  Cairo  was  in  danger  of  seizure 
by  the  rebels,  and  these  companies  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  force 
hurriedly  gathered  and  sent  thither  for  its  defense.  On  tbe  19tli 
of  April,  1861,  Simon  Cameron,  secretary  of  war,  telegrapbedGov. 
Yates  to  take  possession  of  this  important  strategic  point  as 
soon  as  a  force  could  be  raised  for  that  puri>ose.  The  governor 
forthwith*  sent  a  dispatch  to  G^n.  Swift,  of  Chicago,  to  raise  and 
equip  as  large  a  body  of  men  as  possible  for  immediate  service^ 
and  sent  a  messenger  by  rail  with  full  instructions  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cairo.  With  commendable  promptness  this  officer,  on  tlie 
21st  of  the  month,  got  on  board  the  southern  bound  train  of  tlie 
Central  railroad  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  following 
companies :  Company  A,  Chicago  Zouaves,  Captain  Hayden,  ^ 
men ;  Company  B,  Chicago  Zouaves,  Captain  Cly bourne,  83  men; 
Chicago  Light  Artillery,  Captain  Smith,  150  men ;  Captain  Hard- 
ing's company,  80  men;  Turner's  Union  Cadets,  97  men;  and 
Lincoln  Eifles,  Captain  Mihalotzy,  66  men.  These  were  followed, 
on  the  22d,  by  Captain  Houghtelling's  Light  Artillery,  of  Ottawa, 
86  men ;  Captain  Hawling's  Light  ^tillery,  of  Lockport,  and  Cap- 
toin  McAlister's  Light  Artillery,  of  Plaiufield. 

Of  the  volunteers  who  offered  their  services  under  the  call  of  the 
governor  only  6  regiments  could  be  accepted  under  the  quota  of 
the  State.  <rhese,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
which  met  on  the  23d,  were  designated  by  the  numbers  c*)mnieu- 
oing  with  7  and  ending  with  12,  as  a  mark  of  resiiect  for  the  6 
regiments  which  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war.   The  entire  foixse 
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^a8  styled  the  Ist  Brigade  of  Dliuois  volanteers.  The  legolatioiis 
of  the  war  department  required  each  regiment  to  consist  of  1  colo- 
^e],  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  1  adjutant,  1  regimental  quarter- 
lUaster,  1  surgeon,  1  surgeon's  mate,  1  sergeant-major,  1  drum- 
major,  1  fife-major,  10  captains,  10  lieutenants,  10  ensigns,  10 
drummers,  10  fifers,  40  corporals,  40  sergeants  and  640  privates. 
Thus  organized  a  regiment  numbered  780  men,  rank  and  file,  and 
tbe  entire  brigade  4,680.  Oen.  Prentiss  was  placed  in  command, 
and  proceeding  to  Cairo  with  the  larger  part  of  the  force,  he  re- 
lieved Gen.  Swift.  The  commanding  ofiScer  of  each  regiment,  the 
call  under  which  it  was  organized,  the  time  and  place  it  was  mus- 
tered into  service,  and  the  aggregate  strength  are  given  in  the 
subjoind  schedule,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  adjutant  general. 
There  was  a  large  surplus  of  men  in  camp,  and  such  was  the  pa- 
triotic desire  to  enter  the  service  that  many  of  them  wept  when 
refused  admission. 

Tbe  legislature,  anticipating  another  call  for  troops,  authorized 
the  formation  of  10  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  1  of  cavalry, 
and  a  battalion  of  artillery.  The  law  provided  that  one  regiment 
should  he  furnished  by  each  congressional  district,  and  one  by  the 
State  at  large.  Over  200  companies  immediately  volunteered,  and 
from  this  large  number  the  required  force  was  selected  and  or- 
dered into  camp.  The  act  creating  the  regiments  had  hardly 
passed  the  legislature  before  the  president  issued  a  call  for  42^060 
volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  unless  sooner  discharged.  The 
quota  of  Illinois  under  this  call  was  only  6  regiments,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Washington  to  urge  upon  the  war  department 
tbe  importance  of  accepting  the  entire  force  organized  by  the 
State.  It  was  believed  that  more  men  would  be  needed,  and  as 
they  were  alreiidy  in  camp,  and  had  made  considerable  proficiency 
in  drill,  to  disband  them  would  cause  distrust  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
government.    As  the  result  of  persistent  imi)ortunity  tbe  four 
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remaining  regiments  were  accepted,  and  the  entire  force  was  mus- 
tered into  service,  as  shown  in  the  schedule^ 

Owing  to  the  great  expense  connected  with  the  equipment  of 
cavalry  and  the  opposition  of  Gen.  Scott  to  the  employment  of 
any  considerable  force  of  this  arm  of  the  service,  the  governor 
accepted  only  5  companies  but  designated  the  remaining  5,  which 
should  be  received  in  ca«e  the  governor  should  need  them.  The 
battalion  of  artillery  authorized  by  the  legislature  was  never  or- 
ganized as  contemplated  in  the  law,  yet  several  companies,  some 
of  which  were  in  Gen.  Swift's  exj^edition,  were  received  into  the 
service,  as  i>er  schedule. 

The  more  than  knightly  ardor  with  which  the  young  men  of  the 
State  at  tirst  exhibited  was  still  unabated,  and  several  thousand 
being  denied  the  privilege  of  serving  in  regiments  of  their  own 
State,  went  abroad  and  enlist/Cd  in  the  forces  of  other  States. 

In  view  of  the  alarming  aspect  of  the  rebellion,  the  secretary 
of  war,  in  May,  June  and  July,  1861,  authorized  some  17  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  5  of  cavalry.     These  regiment^s   were 
speedily  filled  up,  and  in  answer  to  an  application  for  fnniishing 
additional  forces,  the  secretary  of  war  replied  that  no  more  troops 
would  be  received  till  authorized  by  cougress.    Congress  convened 
July    4th,  and    consequent  upon   the  battles  of  Bull  Eon  and 
Wilson's  Creek  with  the  national  capital  imperilled  and  Fremont's 
force  threatened  by  superior  numbers,  empowered  the  president  to 
call   into  the  service  500,000  volunteers:  13  regiments  of  infan- 
try, 3  of  cavalry,  as  a  part  of  the  quota  of  the  State  under  the  call 
were  forthwith  tendered;  the  people  impatient  at  the  slow  progress 
of  the  war,  would  have  increased  this  force  by  thousands  had  thej 
been  permitted.  From  the  14th  of  August  till  the  3d  of  December,  it 
was  agreed  to  accept  all  the  infantiy  which  should  be  willing  to 
enter  the  service.    As  the  result^  11  regiments  of  infantry,  I  of 
cavalry,  and  8  companies  for  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery  volun- 
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aered  aud  were  accepted.  On  the  3d  of  December  an  order  wtta 
roiDiilgated  which  stopped  all  further  recruiting,  except  for  tbe 
ompletioD  of  companies  already  in  process  of  formation.  With 
tieeulistmeut  of  over4,0UU  for  this  pur^wsednring  the  remainder 
f  the  month,  the  record  of  the  year  was  completed.  Despite  the 
ebafEs  and  opposition  frequently  manifested  by  the  war  depart- 
lent,  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  in  camps  of  instmc- 
ioa  over  17,000  men,  had  sent  to  the  field  nearly  50,000,  and  con- 
eqneutly  had  exceeded  Uer  quotas  about  15,000, 

Od  the  2d  of  April,  1862,  all  the  corps  anthorized  previous  to 
>ecember,  were  full  aud  the  oflicers  who  had  been  detached  for 
ecruiting  pni^mses  were  ordered  to  rejoin  their  regiments.  Many 
f  the  old  regiments,  however,  as  the  result  of  disease  and  recent 
lattlee,  had  l>een  reduced  below  the  proper  standard,  and  recmit- 
ag  was  still  continued  for  the  pur^iose  of  replenishing  them  with 
heir  complement  of  men.  Early  in  May  Washiugton  was  threat- 
ned  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  aud  Mr.  Stanton,  secretary  of 
.•ar,  telegraphed  Governor  Yates  on  the  25th  instant,  for  more 
roopa  and  several  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  filled 
.p  and  sent  to  the  Aeld. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1862,  the  president  issued  a  call  for  300,(KM) 
olaiiteers  to  serve  for  3  years,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  another 
all  for  300,000  militia,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  niue  mouths.  The 
ecretary,  believing  that  a  draft  would  be  necessary,  ordered 
he  enrollment  of  the  militia  that  it  might  take  effect  on  the  18th 
if  August  if  the  quota  under  the  tlrst  call  was  not  completed  by 
hat  time.  This  vigorous  determiuatiou  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
irumeut  was  bailed  with  deiuuustratious  of  approval  by  the  people 
)f  the  State,  and  everywhere  preparations  were  commenced  to 
nake  a  response  commeusunvte  with  the  magnitude  of  the  requisi- 
non.  The  a^ljutant- generals'  office  was  at  once  thronged  by  mes- 
lengers  tVom  every  part  of  the  State,  demanding  for  their  several 
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counties  the  privilege  of  volunteering,  and  thereby  secoring 
exemption  from  the  draft.  This  preference  for  volunteering,  and 
an  urgent  request  that  the  quota  of  the  State  under  both  calls 
might  be  immediately  ascertained,  was  made  known  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war.  Information  was  duly  received  that  the  entire  nam- 
ber  was  52,296,  and  volunteers  would  be  accepted  till  the  15th  of 
August  for  forming  new  regiments,  and  after  that  for  filling  old 
ones  already  in  the  field.  The  State  had  now  famished  16,978  in 
excess  of  previous  quotas,  and  it  was  at  first  intended  tiiat  this 
surplus  should  be  deducted  from  the  present  requisition.  This, 
however,  was  afterwards  countermanded  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  raise  the  entire  number  in  13  days  or  submit  to  the 
alternative  of  a  draft.  The  result  is  thus  eloquently  given  in  the 
language  of  Adjutant-Gen.  Fuller: 

**  These  new  volunteers  must  come,  if  come  at  all,  trom  the  fiurmen 
and  mechanics  of  the  State.  The  farmers  were  in  the  midst  of  harvest, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  inspired  hy  a  holy  zc»al,  animated 
by  a  common  purpose,  and  firmly  resolved  on  rescuing  the  government 
from  the  very  briuk  of  ruin,  and  restoring  it  to  the  condition  our  Ikthers 
left  it,  that  over  50,000  of  them  left  their  harvests  ungathered,  their  tools 
and  their  benches,  the  plows  in  their  furrows,  and  turning  their  backs 
on  their  homes,  and  before  11  days  expired  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment were  met  and  both  quotas  were  filled.  Proud  indeed  was  the  day 
to  all  lUinoisans- when  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  enlist- 
ments were  full.  And  when  the  historian  shall  record  the  eventful 
days  of  August,  1862,  no  prouder  record  can  be  erected  to  the  honor  and 
memory  of  a  free  people  than  a  plain  and  full  narrative  of  actual  reali- 
ties. It  is  not  my  province  in  this  report  to  bestow  fulsome  praise  or 
write  glowing  eulogies,  but  when  I  remember  what  we  idl  witnessed  in 
those  days;  when  I  remember  the  patriotism  and  unselfish  impoise 
which  animated  every  soul,  and  the  universal  liberality  of  those  who 
were  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  enlist  to  aid  those  who  were  eager 
to  join  their  brethren  in  the  field ;  when  I  remember  the  holy  araor 
which  aged  mothers  and  fair  daughters  infused  into  husbands,  sons  and 
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ferotbera — I  say  when  I  remember  all  these  things,  I  cannot  but  feel 
usUfied  in  departing  from  the  dull  routine  of  statistics  and  bestow 
ipon  the  subject  this  parting  notice.'' 

A  vast  army  was  thus  suddenly  ushered  into  existence,  and 
lie  government  being  unable  to  supply  tents,  how  to  provide  com- 
brtable  quarters  became  an  important  consideration.  In  many 
counties,  therefore,  large  numbers  were  temporarily  lodged  under 
:he  sheds  of  fair  grounds  till  barracks  could  be  erected  at  the  prin- 
dpal  camps  of  instruction  at  Springfield  and  Chicago.  It  was  also 
iifficult  to  procure  clothing.  The  vast  multitude  of  recruits  in  the 
iifferent  States,  and  the  sudden  emergency  which  had  called  them 
forth,  taxed  the  government  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  furniish 
equipments.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  there  were 
clothed,  armed  and  sent  from  the  State  59  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  four  batteries  of  artillery,  aggregating  a  force  of  53,819  men. 
There  was  also  enlisted  during  the  same  time  for  the  14th 
cavalry,  and  for  old  regiments  an  additional  number,  which,  added 
to  the  former,  makes  a  grand  total  of  58,416  men,  an  excess  of 
23,097  over  the  quotas  of  the  State. 

The  last  call  for  troops  was  on  the  19th  of  December,  1864.  The 
number  required  was  300,000,  and  if  not  raised  by  voluntary  en- 
llBtments,  by  the  15th  of  February  following  the  State  was  to  be 
Irafted.  Past  experience  had  shown  that  troops  could  be  more 
readily  secured  by  the  formation  of  new  organizations,  and  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  war  department  for  the  privilege  of  raising 
ten  additional  regiments.  Permission  was  granted,  and  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service,  but 
whose  terms  of  enlistment  had  expired,  commenced  recruiting, 
each  authorized  to  raise  a  single  company.  Formerly  one  por^on 
had  been  permitted  to  raise  a  whole  regiment,  but  it  required  a 
mach  longer  time  for  its  accomplishment  than  where  the  work 
was  sub-divided  among  a  number.  This  modification  in  the  prac- 
tice which  had  hitherto  prevailed  operated  with  astonishing  success. 
The  adjutant  general's  office  was  again  thronged  with  applications 
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for  authority  to  raise  companies,  and  as  fast  as  a  sufficient  nmubet 
was  secured  for  a  re^ment  it  was  organized  and  marched  to  tbe 
front.  Early  in  February  it  was  feared  that  recruiting  was  going 
on  so  rapidly  that  more  volunteers  would  offer  than  could  possibly 
enter  the  10  regiments,  and  the  draft  was  temporarily  postponed 
These  regiments  were  soon  completed,  and  it  was  directed  that  tbe 
remaining  companies  arri\ing  under  voluntar^^  enlistments  sboold 
be  disposed  of  in  Ailing  up  old  regiments.  This  course  was  con- 
tinued till  the  13th  of  April,  1865,  when,  by  an  order  of  the  war 
department,  recruiting  ceased  throughout  the  U.  S.  The  State  now 
only  lacked  4,896  of  completing  her  quota.  These  would  have 
been  speedily  obtained  had  not  the  termination  of  the  war  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  in  consequence  of  an  imperfect 
enrollment  of  those  subject  to  military  duty,  it  became  e\ideiit 
that  the  State  was  furnishing  thousands  in  excess  of  what  a  cor- 
rect estimate  would  have  required.  So  glaring  had  this  dispro- 
portion become,  that  under  the  last  call  the  quota  in  a  number  of 
sub-districts  exceeded  the  number  of  able-bodied  men.  Yet  tlie 
people,  when  it  was  found  inexpedient  to  correct  the  enrollmejit, 
determined  to  raise  the  number  required,  believing  that  in  tbe 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  times  the  safety  of  the  couutry 
demanded  the  sacrifice.  Let  the  thousands  of  brave  men  wbicL 
the  State  thus  voluntarily  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  country  foi*ever 
remain  a  proud  monumentof  the  patriotism  which  so  triumpbautlj 
sustained  it  in  the  hour  of  danger.  ^ 

The  office  of  the  Adjutant  Oeneralj  which  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  troops,  was  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  by  Thomas  S.  Mather.  The  duties  of  the 
office  were  then  executed  by  virtue  of  the  militia  law  of  1845,  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof.  Gen.  Mather  held  the  office  till  November, 
1861,  when  Gen.  Allen  C.  Fuller  assumed  control.  The  latter  in- 
cumbent, possessing  superior  qualifications,  soon  reduced  the 
military  records  of  the  State,  hitherto  sparse  and  confused,  to 
order,  and  systematized  the  business  of  the  office.  A  fruitful  source 
of  disorder  grew  out  of  the  acceptance  by  the  war  department  of 
what  were  termed  independent  regiments.  The  correspondence 
of  the  first  22  regiments  of  infantry  and  4 of  cavalry  were  addressed 
directly  to  the  war  department,  and  for  a  time  their  officers  were 
disinclined  to  furnish  the  adjutant  general  with  muster  rolls, 
and  other  official  information.    To  remedy  this  evil  and  promote 
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harmony  between  the  federal  and  State  authorities,  the  secretary 
of  war  promulgated  order  18,  which  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision :  ''The  governors  of  the  States  are  legally  the  authorities 
for  raising  volunteer  regiments  and  commissioning  their  officers. 
Accordingly  no  independent  organizations,  as  such,  will  hereafter 
be  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  service.  Copies  of  the  rolls  of  muster 
into  service  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  governors 
of  the  States  to  which  they  belong  by  the  commanders  of  bri- 
gades, regiment  or  corps,  heretofore  recognized  as  independent 
of  State  organizations,  and  all  vacancies  of  commissions  in  such 
regiments  and  corps  will  be  hereafter  filled  by  the  respective 
governors  according  to  law."  Mr.  Fuller  retained  possession  of 
the  office  till  January  1,  1863.  Thence  to  the  installation  of 
Gen.  I.  K  Haynie,  January  14, 1865,  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
discharged  by  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  P.  Niles,  who,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the*  war,  had  been  intimately  connected  with  its 
routine.  By  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment, and  to  prescribe  the  duties  of,  the  adjutant  general,  ap- 
proved February  2d,  1865,  the  office  became  an  organized  de- 
partment of  the  State  government.    In  accordance  with  the*law 
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Gen.  Haynie  provided  a  seal  of  office.  Previously,  to  give  validity 
to  commissions  and  other  official  instruments,  it  was  necessary 
to  procure  tbe  seal  and  signature  of  the  secretary  of  State. 
After  a  suitable  imprint  was  provided,  this  indirect  method  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  office  was  discontinued.  The  ex- 
tensive reports,  issued  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  Hayuie, 
contain  all  the  military  information  that  can  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  or  useful  in  the  organization  of  future  armies,  and  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  monument  of  industry,  of  which  the  State 
should  be  proud. 

From  data  thus  furnished,  the  whole  number  of  enlistments 
during  the  war  was  256,000,  average  strength  299,963,  number 
killed  in  action,  5,888;  died  of  wounds,  3,032 ;  of  disease,  19,496, 
in  prison,  967 ;  lost  at  sea,  205 ;  aggregate,  29,588.* 

• 

Medical  Department — At  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  governor  apx^ointed  a  board  of  medical  examiners  consisting 
of  A.  H.  Johnson,  president,  and  O.  M.  Ryan,  secretary.  The 
medical  profession  sharing  the  enthusiasm  that  animated  the 
masses,  tendered  their  services  to  the  government  with  a  zeal 
which,  in  many  instances,  surpassed  their  qualifications  for  the 
work  they  were  required  to  perform.  They  went  forth  in  large 
numbers  from  the  prairie,  the  village  and  country  where  their 
undiversified  practice  little  qualified  them  for  the  more  arduous 
and  extensive  duties  of  the  army. 

The  board  met  on  the  18th  of  June,  1861,  in  Springfield,  aod  in 
accordance  with  the  army  regulations  they  proceeded  to  "inves- 
tigate carefully  the  physical  ability,  moral  character  and  profes- 
sional attainments  of  each  candidate.''  To  accommodate  the  large 
number  who  applied  for  positions,  sessions  were  held  in  Chicago, 
Alton,  Cairo  and  the  field.  The  importance  of  the  work  vhich 
they  performed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  mortality  connected  with  armies  results  from 
diseases  instead  of  the  sword,  and  that  many  of  those  who  pro- 
posed to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  physicians  had  never 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  a  medical  education.  It  is  but 
justice  to  state  that  the  selections  made  by  the  board  were  judi- 
cious, and  that  the  medical  treatment  enjoyed  by  our  volunteers 
was  efficient.  Many  not  only  evinced  a  high  order  of  skill  in  the 
practice  of  surgery  and  therapeutics,  but  what  was  of  more  import- 
ance, with  a  paternal  solicitude  instituted  the  most  rigid  sanitary 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Camps. — The  two  principal  camps  in  the  State  were  Camp  But- 
ler, at  Springfield,  and  Camp  Douglas,  at  Chicago.  The  immedi- 
ate location  of  the  former  was  near  where  the  Toledo,  Wabash  & 
Western  railroad  crosses  the  Sangamon  river,  and  that  of  the  lat- 
ter just  by  the  last  resting  place  of  the  great  statesman  after  whom 
it  was  named.  Each  was  provided  with  commissary  and  ordnance 
warehouses,  general  prison  and  small  i)ox  hospitals,  company  and 
prison  barracks,  officers'  quarters  an<l  other  structures  necessary 
for  the  outfit  of  an  extensive  encampment  Both  places — espe- 
cially Camp  Butler — ^became  the  principal  points  for  the  rendez- 
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VOU8  and  iiistructiou  of  voluuteers  and  mustering  tbemout  of  ser- 
vice after  the  war. 

As  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  some  10,000  priso- 
ners were  sent  to  these  camps,  and  thereafter  they  became  places 
of  custody  for  other  prisoners  captured  in  the  war.  Their  treat- 
ment by  the  officers  in  charge  was  always  humane,  though  if  the 
statements  of  rebel  writers  could  be  credited,  they  suffered  more 
hellish  barbarities  than  were  peri)etrated  in  the  prison  pens  of 
the  South.  Of  the  30,000  prisoners  received  at  different  times  at 
Gamp  Douglas  3,500  died,  about  10  per  cent.,  while  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  received  at  Belle  Isle  more  than  50  per  cent,  died 
from  exposure,  starvation  and  brutality.  The  site  of  Camp  But- 
ler is  still  preserved  as  a  national  cemetery,  in  which  many  of 
the  gallant  sons  of  Illinois  sleep  in  honored  graves.  Other  camps 
wei*e  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  they  in  general 
subserved  only  temporary  purposes. 

Women  of  Illinois. — ^We  have  spoken  of  the  patriotic  sons 
of  Illinois,  her  daughters  must  not  be  omitted.  Perhaps  the 
brightest  page  in  the  history  of  the  State  is  that  which  records 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  soldier.  Their  devotion  to  the 
national  cause  was  rather  the  promptings  of  inspiration  than  the 
ordinary  impulse  of  patriotism,  and  its  defenders  were  objects  of 
their  deepest  sympathy.  Women  in  all  ages  have  prompted  men 
to  deeds  of  noble  daring,  while  with  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  modern  times  her  influence  has  become  more  potent  than  presi- 
dents, cabinets  or  crowns.  It  is  a  true  adage  that  she  who  rocks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world.  In  the  hallowed  associations  of  home 
are  born  and  nurtured  the  great  intellects,  large  hearts  and  the 
staunch  integrity  which  has  accomplished  all  that  is  noble  in  the 
history  of  the  race. 

The  women  of  Illinois,  in  common  with  others  all  over  the  land, 
were  the  first  to  commiserate  the  sufferings  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
first  to  make  efforts  to  afford  relief.  In  this  they  were  actuated 
not  only  by  a  heroic  love  of  country,  but  their  kindred  were 
enduring  the  privations  of  war,  and  who  like  them  could  feel  for 
their  distress !  Though  physically  incapacitated  to  share  with 
them  the  toil  and  perils  of  battle,  yet  before  its  smoke  and  the 
echoes  of  its  artillery  passed  away  they  could  bind  up  their 
wound8,andby  their  self-denial  inspire  them  with  a  holier  ardor 
for  the  cause  they  were  defending.  How  many  weary  sufferers  on 
the  field  of  carnage,  in  the  lonely  hospital  relieved  by  their 
bounty  and  cheered  by  their  presence,  none  but  the  recording 
angel  can  tell. 

Their  labors  soon  assumed  an  organized  form ;  hundreds  of  relief 
societies  sprang  up  all  over  the  State,  and  proportionately  as  the 
terrible  effects  of  the  war  increased,  the  warm  current  of  their 
sympathies  and  charities  augmented.  These  consisted  of  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  hospital  delicacies,  reading  matter  and  thou- 
sands of  other  articles  in  such  quantities  as  to  necessitate  the 
chartering  of  cars,  and  in  some  instances  steamboats  to  carry 
tbem  to  their  destination. 

The  counties  of  the  State  next  became  enlisted  in  the  work  of 
benevolence.  In  the  69  where  reconls  were  made  and  reported, 
the  sums  donated  as  bounties  to  volunteers  for  the  support  of  sol- 
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diers'  families  and  other  objects  amounted  to  more  than  |l,5Q0,- 
000.  In  this  estimate  the  donations  of  33  counties,  and  the  nure- 
corded  benevolence  of  thousands  of  individuals  all  over  the  State, 
is  not  included. 

Another  form  which  the  work  assumed  was  the  establishment 
of  soldiers^  homes  in  the  principal  cities.  In  these  places  of  ref- 
uge the  traveling  soldier,  when  he  had  no  one  else  to  care  for  him, 
was  provided  with  board  and  lodging  free  of  cost.  During  the 
war  the  several  homes  in  Illinois  and  other  parts  af  the  West  fur- 
nished lodging  for  600,000  men  and  meals  valued  at  $2,500,000. 
The  relief  thus  afforded  was  not  intended  as  a  substitute  bat  as 
supplemental  to  that  of  the  government.  The  troops  of  Dhnois 
participated  in  some  of  the  most  gigantic  struggles  of  the  war, 
in  which  no  government  system,  however  provident  or  elastic,  can 
do  more  than  mitigate  the  suffering.  In  these  bloody  conflicts 
the  private  benevolence  of  the  people  nobly  seconded  the  efforts 
of  the  government,  and  could  the  relief  afforded  by  both  have  been 
tenfold  more  effective,  the  wounded  would  still  have  suffered 
unspeakable  privations  and  agony. 

The  sanitary  commission  greatly  assisted  in  arousing  and  giv- 
ing direction  to  the  benevolent  enterprise  of  the  State.  The  first 
members  of  the  society  were  appointed  on  the  9th  of  June,  1861, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  They  met  and  organized  in  Washing- 
ton the  same  month,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  I)r. 
Newberry,  one  of  the  most  efficient  members,  organized  the 
Northwestern  branch  at  Chicago. 

**  This  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  all  its  auxilaries  in  collecting 
supplies,  and  its  various  tributaries  scattered  throughout  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  did  more  for  the  relief  of  the  soldier 
probably  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than  those  of  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  No  where  had  the  commission  warmer  or  moreenthusias- 
tic  friends  than  at  Chicago.  It  was  most  fortunate  in  enlisting  at  an  early 
period  the  active  sympathy  of  some  of  the  most  influential  and  trusted 
men  of  that  important  place.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
ducted its  operations,  Judge  Skinner,  E.  B.  McCagg  and  £.  W.  Blatch- 
ford  were  alone  a  tower  of  strength  to  its  cause  tnroughout  the  North- 
west and  the  commission  reaped  the  benefit  in  the  vast  contributioiu  of 
that  region  of  their  wide  spread  reputation  and  active  exertions.''* 

The  most  successful  effort  in  turning  the  great  tide  of  popolaT 
sympathy  into  the  channel  of  the  commission,  occurred  at  Chicago 
in  May,  I8G5.    The  means  employed  was  a  fair  in  which  not 
only  Illinois,  but  her  sister  States  of  the  West,  were  largely  rep- 
resented.   Though  all  gave  it  a  hearty  supi>oi't  the  conception  of 
its  plan  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  carried  out  was  mostly 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Madams  Hoge  and  Livermore^    These  ladies 
who  are  the  personification  of  benevolence  and  energy  wrote 
appeals,  distributed  circulars,  and  addressed  public  meetings  till 
the  great  heart  of  the  Northwest  was  moved  to  its  utmost  depths. 
Union  Hall,  the  principal  building,  occupied  the  whole  of  Dear- 
born Park  and  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas  from  floor  to 
apex.    In  the  centre  were  tastefully  arranged  in  booths  and  ou 
tables  the  consecrated  offerings  of  churches,  and  rare  and  beauti- 
ful contributions    from  the    nations   of  Europe.      lu  the  two 
wings  business  and  industry  were  represented  by  goods  and 
machinery,  less  ornamental  but  more  useful.    Eastward  a  whole 

*  UJitorjr  of  the  Sanitary  OommlaBton. 
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Dlock  was  covered  by  Floral  Hall,  whose  contents  appeared  like  a 
!srystalized  vision  of  beauty,  in  which  both  nature  and  art  had 
been  laid  under  contribution  for  their  most  exquisite  productions. 
Bryan's  Hall,  then  the  largest  room  in  the  city,  was  used  as  a 
depository  for  battle-torn  banners  and  other  trophies  of  the  war, 
indicative  of  Illinois  and  western  valor. 

Generals  Grant  and  Hooker,  Senator  Yates,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  distinguished  personages,  gave  the  prestige  of  their 
presence  to  the  occasion.  A  vast  multitude  thronged  the  different 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  city,  and  though  the  rebellion  had 
snddenly  collapsed  and  the  necessity  for  raising  funds  had  greatly 
ceased,  the  gross  proceeds  amounted  to  more  than  $300,000  and 
the  net  profits  to  $250,000. 

Military  Movements  in  the  State. — The  operations  of  the  immense 
hosts  furnished  by  the  State  within  her  borders,  was  limited  in 
extent.  We  have  already'  spoken  of  the  occupation  of  Cairo, 
located  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and 
Dlinois  Central  railroad,  which  was  early  regarded  as  a  strategic 
point  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  Its  near  proximity  to 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  whose  governments  were  con- 
trolled by  disloyal  men,  rendered  it  liable  to  seizure.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  garrison  was  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  lead  and 
oHier  contraband  merchandise  carried  on  by  Galena,  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  with  the  rebellious  cities  on  the  Lower  Mississippi. 
Among  other  contraband  shipments  Gov.  Yates  received  intelli- 
gence that  two  steameas,  the  C.  E.  Hillman  and  John  D.  Perry, 
carrying  arms  and  ammunition,  were  about  to  descend  the  river 
from  St.  Louis  and  telegraphed  Col.  Prentiss  to  stop  them  and 
take  possession  of  their  cargoes.  In  due  time  the  vessels  made 
their  appearance  and  were  immediately  boarded  and  brought  to 
the  wharf.  A  large  number  of  arms  and  other  military  stores 
were  seized  and  confiscated,  a  proceeding  at  the  time  somewhat 
informal,  but  subsequently  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  war. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  to  obtain  supplies  all  further  shipments  to  posts  under  in- 
surrectionary control  were  interdicted. 

The  State  was  almost  destitute  of  arms,  and  the  Cairo  expedi- 
tion had  been  equipped  to  a  great  extent  with  shot  guns  and  rifles, 
taken  from  the  stores  in  Chicago.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
ordinance  qartermaster,  the  arsenal  contained  only  302  muskets, 
105  rifles,  133  musketoons,  and  297  pistols.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  a  number  of  other  arms  in  possession  of  ditt'erent  militia 
companies  of  the  State,  of  antique  patterns,  and  far  inferior  to 
weapons  of  a  more  modern  construction.  Under  these  circum- 
stances an  efibrt  was  made  to  obtain  arms  from  the  arsenal  of 
New  York,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Washington  for  a  similar 
purpose.  It,  however,  soon  became  evident  that  this  destitution 
was  not  confined  to  Illinois,  but  as  the  result  of  Floyd's  treachery, 
common  to  all  the  Northern  States.  According  to  rebel  newspa- 
pers, there  had  been  dex)0sited  at  different  imints  in  the  South 
107,000  stand  of  muskets,  and  200,000  pistols  for  tjie  avowed  pur- 
pose of  overturning  the  government  to  which  they  rightfully  be- 
longed. Furthermore,  of  the  home  squadron,  consisting  of  12 
vessels,  carrying  187  guns  and  2,000  men,  only  4  small  vessels. 
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carrying  25  guns  and  280  men,  were  available,  the  others  having 
been  dispersed  to  distant  seas.     * 

While  the  subject  of  procuring  arras  was  under  advisement,  the 
messenger  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Washington  returned  witk 
au  order  on  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis  for  10,000  mUsketa.     Tbis  re- 
pository of  military  stores  was  now  closely  watched  by  traitors, 
and  a  mob  of  them  were  ready  to  seize  the  aims  which  it  contained 
the  moment  au  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  them.    Wliile 
those  in  charge  of  the  requisition  were  looking  about  for  compe- 
tent men,  and  considering  an  available  plau  for  getting  possession 
of  them.  Captain  Stokes,  of  Chicago,  volunteered  to  undertake  the 
hazardous  enterprise.      Gov.  Yates  at  once  put  into  his  hands  the 
order  issued  by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  hastening  to  St  Louis, 
he  found  the  arsenal   surrounded  by  a  disorderly,   treasonable 
rabble.    After  a  number  of  unavailing  attempts  to  pass  tbroagh 
the  crowd,  he  at  length  reached  the  building,  and  communicated 
to  the  officer  in  charge  the  object  of  his  visit.    The  commander  in- 
formed him  that  the  arsenal  was  surix)unded  by  hundreds  of  spie« 
in  communication  with  the  secessionists  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
most  trivial  movement  might  excits  suspicion,  and  bring  an  over- 
powering force  «pon  the  garrison  at  any  moment.    Although  be 
doubted  the  possibility  of  complying  with  the  requisition,  it  was 
evident  that  delay  would  render  it  more  difficult,  and  permission 
was  given  to  Captain  Stokes  to  make  the  attempt.      These  appre- 
hensions were  well  founded,  for  the  next  day  information  was  re- 
ceived that  Gov.  Jackson  had  ordered  2,000  armed  men  down 
from  Jefferson  Citj',  and  was  evidently  contemplating  by  this 
movement  the  capture  of  the  arsenal.    Two  batteries  had  alreaily 
been  planted  by  his  friends,  one  near  the  arsenal,  and  one  on  tlie 
St.  Louis  levee,  and  were  either  designed  for  this  purpose,  or  8ome 
other  treasonable  object.  Captain  Stokes  immediately  telegraphed 
to  Alton  to  have  a  steamer  descend  the  river  and  about  midui^ht 
land  opposite  the  arsenal,  and  proceeding  to  the  same  place  with 
700  men  of  the  7th  Dliuois,  soon  commenced  lowering  the  beiivy 
boxes  containing  the  guns  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  building.    At  the  same^ime,  to  divert  attention  from  bis  real 
design^  he  caused  500  unserviceable  muskets  to  be  openly  placwi 
on  a  different  boat.    As  intended,  this  movement  was  soon  de- 
tected, and  the  shouts  and  excitement  upon  their  seizure,  drew 
most  of  the  crowd  from  the  arsenal.    Captain  Stoker  onlered  the 
remainder,  who  were  acting  as  a  posse,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  guard 
house,  and   as  soon    as  the  boat  came  along   side  commenced 
freighting  her  with  guns.    When  the  10,000  muskets  were  aboard 
he  asked  permission  to  empty  the  entire  arsenal,  and  was  told  to 
go  ahead  and  take  what  he  wanted.    He,  therefore,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  requisition,  besides  cannon  and  a  larfie 
number  of  other  valuable  accoutrements,  took  500  carbines,  oOO 
pistols,  and  20,000  muskets,  leaving  only  7,000  to  arm  the  St. 
Louis  volunteers.  When  all  was  on  board  and  the  order  was  given 
to  start,  it  was  found  that  the  immense  weight  of  the  cargo  bad 
bound  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  a  rock,  which  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheel  was  crusjbing  through  the  bottom.  The  arms  had  been  piled 
in  large  quantities  about  the  engines  to  protect  thm  from  the  ba^ 
tery  on  the  levee,  and  assistance  was  immediately  summoned  from 
the  arsenal  to  remove  them  to  the  stem.  Fortunately ,  when  this 
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was  partially  effected  the  boat  fell  away  from  the  shore  and  floated 
into  deep  water. 

"Which  way  f  said  Captain  Mitchell,  of  the  steamer.  "Straight 
in  the  regular  channel  to  Alton,"  replied  Captain  Stokes.  "What 
if  we  are  attacked  t"  said  Captain  Mitchell.  "Then  we  will  flgbt-^^ 
was  the  reply  of  Captain  Stokes.  "What  if  we  are  overpowered  i" 
said  Mitchell.  "Run  the  boat  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  river  and 
sink  her,''  replied  Stokes.  "FU  do  it,"  was  the  heroic  answer  of 
Mitchell,  and  away  they  went  past  the  secession  battery,  past  the 
St.  Louis  levee,  and  in  the  regular  channel  on  to  Alton,  where  they 
arrived  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  they  touched  the  land- 
ing, Captain  Stokes,  fearing  pursuit  by  some  of  the  secession  mili- 
tary companies  by  which  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was  disgraced,  ran 
to  the  market  house  and  rang  the  fire  bell.  The  citizens  came , 
flocking  pell-mell  to  the  river  in  all  sorts  of  habiliments.  Captain 
Stokes  informed  them  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  pointed  to  the 
freight  cars.  Instantly  men,  women  and  children  boarded  the 
steamer,  seized  the  freight,  and  clambered  up  the  levee  to  the 
cars.  Bich  and  poortug^d  together  with  might  and  main  for  two 
hours,  when  the  cargo  was  all  deposited  on  the  cars,  and^the  train 
moved  off  to  Springfield  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers.''*These 
arms  thus  rescued  from  the  very  grasp  of  traitors,  served  to  equip 
the  first  regiments  of  the  State,  and  on  many  a  bloody  field  be- 
came the  terrible  avengers  of  those  who  sought  to  use  them  against 
their  country. 

*  FiAtrtotlam  of  UUiioii. 
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Pea  Ridge, 


Having  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  oxieration  of  Illinois  at  home 
let  us  look  abroad  at  the  exploits  of  her  soldiers  in  the  field. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  on 
the  Soathem  seaboard,  every  commercial  highway  was  blockaded 
by  the  terrible  enginery  of  war,  and  every  moantain  pass  and  sa- 
lient out'post  echoed  with  the  tramp  of  hostile  squadrons.  In  the 
disposition  of  the  Union  armies,  Illinois  troops  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  operations  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  the  Cum- 
berland, the  White,  the  Eed,  the  Savannah,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Belmont,  Pea  Ridge,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Perryville,  Vicks- 
burg,  Jackson,  Stone  river,  Chickamauga  and  Lookout  Moantain, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Jonesboro,  Atlanta,  Savan- 
nah, Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  they  won  fame  for  themselves 
and  a  proud  record  for  the  State. 

Military  operations  in  the  West  commenced  with  the  occupation 
of  Cairo.    Missouri  lying  westward,  with  a  treasonable  executive 
and  a  population  partly  disloyal,  soon  became  involved  in  civil 
strife.     Gov.  Jackson  appointed  Sterling  Price  brigadier  general 
of  the  State  troops,  which  w^ere  to  be  organized  and  equipped  for 
action.    He  managed  to  get  the  police  of  St  Louis  under  his  con- 
trol, and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  city  and  State 
to  cast  their  destiny  with  their  brethren  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy.   Acting  upon  his  advice  a  body  of  armed  men,  notoriously 
hostile  to  the  government,  and  in  communication  with  traitors  in 
the  seceded  States,  met  near  the  city,  styling  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous Camp  Jackson,  in  honor  of  the  governor.    Captain  Lyon, 
then  in  command  of  the  arsenal,  had  in  the  meantime  been  em- 
powered by  the  president  to  enroll  10,000  loyal  men  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  government  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
With  the  promptitude  which  the  emergency  demanded,  he  ap- 
peared on  the  morning  of  May  10th  with  a  force  of  6,000  men  before 
the  hostile  camp,  and  demanded  its  surrender.    Taken  wholly  by 
surprise,  and  threatened  by  a  superior  force,  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  submit,  and  accordingly  20  cannons,  1200  rifles,  and  a 
large  amount  of  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists 
The  force,  after  dispersing  the  rebels  retired  to  the  city,  and  being 
assaulted  with  showers  of  stones  and  pistol  shots  from  disunion- 
ists,  they  fired  into  their  ranks  and  killed  some  of  their  leaders. 
Great  excitement  ensued,  and  but  for  the  vigorous  interposition 
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»f  Lyon  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Missoari  would  have  become 
he  scene  of  strife  between  warring  factions.  His  course  being 
ijghly  approved  at  Washington,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  bri- 
raclier  general,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  government  forces 
hen  operating  in  the  State. 

Perceiving  that  the  militia  force  under  Price,  although  organ- 
eed  with  the  professed  intention  of  ijreserving  peace,  was  also 
reasonable  in  its  sympathies  and  ulterior  designs,  he  ordered  them 
o  surrender  their  arms.  When  this  demand  was  made  Jackson 
ssued  a  proclamation  calling  50,000  State  militia  to  repel  fed- 
iral  invasion,  thus  further  disclosing  the  real  animtts  of  the  organ- 
zation  under  his  control.  With  a  view  of  arresting  further 
>roceedings  of  this  kind,  Lyon  started  in  steamers  for  Jefi'erson 
3ity  with  a  force  of  2,000  men,  and  arriving  thither  he  found  that 
Faekson  had  evacuated  the  city  and  retreated  to  Booneville, 
jigher  up  the  river.  Following  him  to  the  latter  place,  he,  on  the 
L7th  of  June,  met  and  completely  routed  the  rebel  force,  and  most 
[)f  their  military  stores  fell  into  his  hands.  With  the  Union  force 
in  rapid  pursuit  Jackson  and  his  followers  fled  to  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  the  State,  where  he  expected  assistance  from  Price. 
He  was,  however,  met  in  Jasper  county  by  15,000  men  under  Col. 
Franz  Sigel,  a  spirited  ofllcer,  who  was  pushing  forwartl  to  prevent 
liis  junction  with  reinforcements.  On  the  4th  of  July  Sigel  had 
an  engagement  with  his  force  near  Carthage,  and  although  out- 
numbered two  to  one,  inflicted  upon  him  a  severe  blow,  the  rebel 
loss  being  50  killed  and  150  wounded,  while  his  own  was  only  13 
killed  and  31  wounded.  SigePs  ammunition  being  exhausted,  he 
was  compelled  to  fall  back,  first  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  then  to  Spring- 
field, where  he  met  Gen.  Lyon.  The  retreat  was  fortunate,  for 
the  next  day  Price,  reinforced  by  several  thousand  men  from 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  under  command  of  McCulloch,  advanced  to 
the  support'  of  Jackson.  This  force  continued  its  march  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Sigel,  and  took  a  position  on  Wilson's  creek, 
with  the  intention  of  moving  against  Springfield,  only  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. Lyon's  force  at  the  latter  place  was  only  5,000  men,  and  many 
of  these  were  inexperienced  recruits,  who  had  just  taken  the  place 
of  3-months  troops,  while  he  was  confronted  with  20,000  enemies. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  in  view  of  the  demoralizing  efiect 
a  retreat  would  have  upon  the  Union  cause,  it  was  decided  to  risk 
a  battle  with  even  this  superior  force. 

Accordingly  on  the  8th  of  August  Lyon  led  his  forces  against 
the  enemy.  A  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which  Lyon,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  his  regiments,  in  a  heavy  charge  against  the  foe,  was 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  two  bullets,  and  fell  lifeless  from  his 
steed. 

The  command  now  devolved  on  Major  Sturgis,  and  after  three 
hours'  hard  fighting  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field.  The 
Union  troops,  being  now  without  ammunition,  retired  to  Spring- 
field, where  Sigel  took  command,  and  conducted  them  to  Bella. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  rejyorted  at  1,347,  ours  at  1,235,  besides 
the  death  of  Lyon,  who  was  himself  a  host.  His  glorious  past, 
the  purity  of  his  life,  and  almost  reckless  daring,  had  made  him 
the  idol  of  the  people,  and  when  stricken  down  the  nation  was 
filled  with  mourning.  Rebel  authorities  endeavored  to  magnify 
this  battle  into  a  victoiy,  notwithstanding  the  fac4  that  20,000  of 
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their  men  bad  beeu  met  by  5,000  federals  and  so  badly  disabled 
tbat  tbey  could  not  pursue  tbe  latter  when  they  retreated-  As 
Price  was  unable  to  resume  operations  for  more  than  a  montb,  it 
was  evidently  a  Union  triumph,  although  dearly  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  Lyon's  life. 

Early  in  July,  1861,  Fremont  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  western  department,  embracing  the  State  of  Dlinoia, 
and  tbe  States  and  territories  between  the  Mississippi  aud  tbe 
Bocky  Mountains.  He  found  the  situation  of  affairs  in  his  new 
field  of  labor  very  unpromising.  Pope  was  in  northern  Missouri 
with  a  small  force,  Prentiss  at  Cairo  with  a  few  regiments.  Confront- 
ing these  and  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  with  irresistible  might 
whenever  the  varying  fortunes  of  war  furnished  an  opportunity, were 
20,000  men  under  Pillow  at  New  Madrid,  and  30,000  under  Price  in 
tbe  southwest  part  of  tbe  State.  One  of  Fremont's  first  acts  was  to 
reinforce  Cairo  and  Bird's  Point,  on  tbe  opposite  sideof  the  Missis- 
sippi, both  imperiled  by  tbe  overwhelming  forces  on  the  river 
below.  On  the  30tb  of  August  be  issued  a  proclamation  placing 
tbe  whole  State  of  Missouri  under  martial  law,  and  declaring  the 
property  of  rebels  confiscated,  and  their  slaves  free  men.  Public 
opinion,  however,  was  not  yet  prepared  for  emancipation,  and 
President  Lincoln  annulled  that  portion  relating  to  slavery. 

Battle  of  Lexington. — After  recovering  from  the  battle  of  Wil- 
son's creek.  Price  started  northw^ard  to  tbe  Missouri  river,  it  was 
supposed  to  get  possession  of  Jeff'erson  City,  and  reinstate  the  au- 
thority of  Gov.  Jackson.  Despite  small  detachments  sent  out  to 
intercept  his  movements,  he  turned  his  course  to  the  northwest, 
and  on  the  11th  of  September  sat  down  before  Lexington,  ou  the 
Missouri,  300  miles  above  St  Louis.  Col.  Mulligan,  in  command 
of  tbe  23d  Illinois  infantry,  1st  Illinois  cavalry,  and  about  1,200 
Missouri  troops,  had  previously  taken  i>osition  between  Old  aud 
Kew  Lexington,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  and  commenced  fortify- 
ing it.  His  entire  force  was  less  than  3,000,  while  the  assailants 
were  estimated  at  nearly-  20,000,  and  consisted,  according  to  rebel 
statements,  of  the  elite  of  the  Confederate  army.  As  early  as  the 
12th  an  assault  was  made  on  his  works,  but  tbe  fierce  and  derter- 
mined  manner  in  which  it  was  met  soon  convinced  Price  that  even 
with  his  overwhelming  numbers,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  Accordingly,  as  a  means  of 
gradual  approach,  bales  of  hemp,  saturated  with  water,  to  prevent 
Ignition  from  the  hot  shots  of  Mulligan's  guns,  were  rolled  in 
front  of  his  batteries.  Mulligan,  in  the  meantime,  had  burnt  a 
portion  of  the  old  town  to  prevent  the  enemy  taking  shelter  iuit, 
and  sent  messengers  by  different  routes  for  more  troops. 

Price,  who  had  been  waiting  for  ammunition,  received  a  supply 
and  on  the  18th  13  guns,  posted  in  commanding  positions,  opened 
their  fiery  throats  upon  the  federal  intenchments.  The  Union 
commander  had  five  small  brass  pieces  which  were  brought  into 
position  and  worked  with  great  gallantry,  being  charged  with 
rough  shot  manufactured  for  the  occasion  in  a  neighl>oring  foundry. 
Price  having  previously  seized  the  boats  in  the  river,  and  fortified 
the  adjacent  bluffa,  the  besieged  troops  were  cut  off  from  water, 
and  suffered  the  most  intense  agonies  of  thirst  This  hardship 
i¥as  further  aggravated  by  the  stench  arising  from  the  pathd  ca^ 
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casses  of  horses  M^hich  in  large  iiiinibers  bad  been  slaughtered  by 
the  fire  of  the  rebel  guns.     It,  however,  rained  at  intervals,  and 
the  thirsty  men,  by  spreading  their  blankets  till  they  became  sat- 
iii^at^d  with  water,  and  then  wringing  them  in  camp  dishes,  were 
euabled  to  prolong  the  seige  till  the  20th,when  they  surrendered. 
Col.  Mnlligan  facetiously  remarks  of  the  home  guards,  a  portion 
of  the   Missouri  troops  under  his  command  who  refused  to  fight, 
tliat  they  were  "invincible  in  peace  and  invisible  in  war."    Col. 
Estvan,  of  the  rebel  service,  in  writing  of  the  capitulation,  said  : 
'^Tliis  surrender  does  not  cast  the  slightest  discredit  on  Col.  Mul- 
]i<;:an,  his  officei*s  and   men.     After  having  exhausted  all  their 
means  against  an  enemy  three  times  their  sti'ength,  they  had  no 
choice  but  capitulation.    The  booty  was  considerable.    In  addi- 
tion to  arms,  clothing  and  ammunition,  we  took  more  than  a  mil- 
lion  dollars  in  hard  cash.    These  dollars  nearly  rendered  our 
fellows  frantic,  for  this  was  the  object  which  had  induced  the  ma- 
jority of  them  to  take  up  arras  against  their  former  government."* 
A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Postthns  sx)eaks  of  Mulligan's  command 
known  as  the  Irish  Brigade,  of  which  he  was  a  private : 

**On  the  17th  the  enemy  commenced  erecting  breastworks  of  hemp 
bales  from  behind  which  they  continued  to  fire  as  they  rolled  them  to- 
wards UB.  About  3  o^clock  of  the  same  day  they  charged  over  our  en- 
trenchments, upon  Col.  Peabody's  home  guards,  and  planted  their  flags 
on  the  top  of  our  breastworks,  The  Irish  Brigade  was  ordered  to  leave 
its  position  on  the  opposite  side  to  retake  the  ground  which  Peabody  had 
lost.  We  fired  on  the  run,  and  continued  on  the  double  quick.  The 
rebels  scattered  and  fled  like  a  flock  of  sheep^  but  left  the  top  of  the 
breastworks  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  In  this  single  charge  we 
killed  and  wounded  some  55  and  lost  about  30.  They  had  no  bayonets, 
and  most  of  their  weapons  being  shot  guns  we  did  not  give  them  time  to 
use  them.  They  fired  at  random.  Col.  Mulligan  received  a  buck-shot 
through  one  of  his  legs,  which  lamed  but  did  not  disable  him  ;  six  or 
seven  passed  through  nis  blouse.  Six  different  times  during  the  ensuing 
night  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  approach  the  ditch  on  the  side  next  the 
city.  When  they  got  suflficiently  near,  our  boys  on  the  inside 
would  explode  a  mine,  burling  them  promiscuously  in  every  direction, 
and  slaughtering  them  by  hundreds.  Six  mines  were  thus  sprung  un- 
der their  feet,  and  they  evidently  began  to  regard  that  side  of  the  en- 
trenchment as  a  dangerous  locality.'' 

Col.  Mulligan,  who  by  the  gallant  though  unsuccessful  defense  of 
Lexington,  won  the  esteem  of  Illinois,  was  born  in  1829,  in  the 
city  of  Utica,  New  York.  While  a  child  his  father  died  and  his 
mother  moved  with  him  to  Chicago.  At  the  age  of  24  he  com- 
menced studying  law  in  the  oftice  of  Isaao  N.  Arnold,  M.  C.  from 
the  Chicago  district,  and  in  1856  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  he  was  captain  of  a  militia  company, 
the  Shields  Guard,  in  the  drilling  of  which  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  military  tactics.  At  the  fall  of  Sumter  he  threw  his 
soul  into  the  cause  of  the  Union,  assisted  in  forming  the  Irish- 
American  companies  of  Chicago  uito  a  regiment,  known  as  the 
Irish  brigaile,  of  which  he  was  elected  colonel.  The  conduct  of 
the  regiment  at  Lexington  and  elsewhere  was  brave  and  efficient. 

Fremont  had  sent  reinforcements  to  Mulligan,  and  unfortu- 
nately his  men  had  hardly  laid  down  their  arms  when  the  succor- 
ing force  made  its  appearance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

*  This  admission  but  illy  comports  with  the  oft-repeatod  statement  of  rebels  that 
tbey  bad  taken  up  arms  to  resist  the  agressions  of  the  north. 
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He  left  St  Louis  on  the  27th,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Price 
and  giving  him  battle  at  some  point  on  the  Missouri.  His  forte 
was  composed  of  five  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Geiw. 
Pope,  Sigel,  Hunter,  Ashboth  and McKinstry,  amounting  iu  the 
aggregate  to  39,000  men.  The  wary  rebel  general,  however, 
soon  apprised  of  his  intentions,  commenced  retreating  soutbwanl 
and  by  offensive  cavalry  feints  succeeiled  in  placing  the  Osage 
between  him  and  his  pursuers.  Fremont  still  following,  on  the 
28th  of  October  the  advance  divisions  of  his  army  entered  Spring- 
field and  drove  a  portion  of  the  rebel  force  from  the  town.  Ag 
soon  as  he  came  up  preparations  commenced  to  give  the  enemy 
battle,  but  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  when  the  army  wa« 
eager  for  the  contest  ajid  everything  seemed  to  promise  success, 
he  was  relieved  of  his  command. 

This  was  not  entirely  unexpected  as  his  relations  with  the  war 
department  had  for  some  time  been  unsatisfactory.    Its  occur- 
rence at  this  critical  time,  however,  was  a  matter  of  regret,  for 
whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed,  the  retreat  of  the  army 
and  the  abandonment  of  this  portion  of  the  State  to  rebels,  which 
follow  ed,  was  far  more  disastrous.    The  failure  to  promptly  send 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Mulligan  caused  a  storm  to  break  out  against 
him,  and  his  enemies  never  afterwards  became  reconciled    He 
was  charged  with  defrauding  the  government  in  purchasuig  sup- 
plies for  the  army ;  with  surrounding  himself  with  favorites  to  tile 
exclusion  of  meritorious  officers,  and  finally  incompetency  in  the 
management  of   his  department;   it  should,   however,  be  men- 
tioned  in  extenuation  of  these  charges,  that  the  failure  to  relieve 
Lexington  was  rather  the  result  of  adverse  circumstances  tLan 
the  fault  of  Fremont ;  that  his  attempt  to  free  the  slaves  of  rebel 
masters,  although  rejected  at  the  time,  subsequently  l)ecame  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  that  had  he  been  enabled  to  cany 
out  his  plans  for  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  which  his  succes- 
sors months  afterward  adopted,  it  would  have  saved  the  countiy 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure. 

Battle  of  Monroe. — Besides  the  battle  of  Lexington,  a  number 
of  minor  engagements  occurred  in  Missouri  during  Fremont's 
administration,  in  which  the  troops  of  Illinois  bore  a  distinguished 
part.    A  spirited  fight  occurred  between  Col.  R.  F.  Smith  of  the 
16th  Illinois  and  the  rebel  Gov.  Harris,  in  command*  of  2,500  cou- 
federates  stationed  at  Florida.    The  feaeral  officer  with  a  force  of 
600  men  detached  from  his  own  regiment  and  the  3d  Iowa,  left 
his  camp  at  Monroe,  30  mile^s  west  of  Hannibal,  to  engage  the 
enemy.    On    nearing  the  ford  on  Salt  river,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked    and   Capt.  McAlister  of  the  16th    Illinois,        badly 
wounded.    Finding  himself  confronted  by  greatly  sujierior  num- 
bers Col.  Smith  fell  back  to  Monroe  and  stationed  his  force  in  an 
academy.    Here  he  maintained  his  position  till  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements from  Quincy,  under  ex-Gov.  Wood,  when  the  enemy 
was  charged  and  routed  with  a  loss  of  70  men  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses. 

Battle  of  Charleston. — On  the  19th  of  August  an  engagement 
occurred  at  Charleston,  of  which  Gen.  Fremont  gives  the  follow- 
ing account :  <<  Beport  from  commanding  officer  at  Cairo  says  that 
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« 

Col.  Dougherty  of  the  22d  Illinois,  with  300  men  sent  out  yester- 
day at  7  o'clock  from  Bird's  Point,  attacked  the  enemy  at 
Charleston,  1,200  strong,  drove  him  back,  killed  40.  took  17  priso- 
ners and  15  horses  and  returned  at  2  A.  m.  to  Bird's  Point,  with 
a  loss  of  1  killed  and  6  wounded."  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  relates  the  following  of  Lt  Col.  Hansom  of  the  11th 
Illinois:  '*He  was  urging  his  men  to  the  charge  when  a  man 
rode  up  and  called  out  "Do  you  know  you  are  killing  our  own 
men  f  Ransom  replied  "I  know  what  I  am  doing ;  who  are  youf 
The  reply  was  "  I  am  for  Jeff  Davis."  Ransom  replied,  *'  You  are 
the  man  I  am  after,"  and  instant!}*  two  pistols  were  drawn.  The 
rebel  fired  first,  taking  effect  in  Col.  Ransom's  arm  near  the 
shoulder.    The  colonel  fired,  killing  his  antagonist  instantly. 

Battle  of  Fredericktown. — Another  Jspirited  engagement  came 
off  on  the  21st  of  October  near  Fredericktown.  Gen.  Grant  then 
commanding  the  southwest  district  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters 
at  Cairo,  hearing  that  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  rebel  force 
under  Gen.  Jeff'.  Thompson,  sent  Col.  Plummer,  of  the  11th  Mis- 
souri, to  operate  against  them.  This  regiment  was  composed  of 
Illinois  men  who  enlisted  in  Missouri.  The  completion  of  the 
quota  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  admission  to  the  service  at 
home,  and  hence  they  went  abroad.  The  force  of  the  latter  con- 
sisted of  his  own  regiment,  the  17th  Illinois,  Col.  Ross^  the  20th, 
Col.  Marsh,  White's  section  of  Taylor's  Chicago  battery  and 
Captains  Stewart  and  Saunders'  companies  of  Illinois  cavalry. 
On  his  arrival  at  Fredericktown  he  found  it  in  possession  of  Col. 
Carlin,  38th  Illinois,  whose  command,  in  addition  to  the  38th, 
included  the  21st  and  23d  Illinois,  Colonels  Alexander  and  Har- 
vey and  several  companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  from  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa.  The  entire  force  under  the  leadership  of  Col. 
Plumber  rapidly  pursued  and  overtook  the  enemy,  when  a  severe 
engagement  followed.  The  17th  Illinois  and  Taylor'  s  battery 
commenced  the  attack  in  the  rear,  while  the  other  regiments  de- 
ployed to  the  right  and  left  as  they  came  up  and  delivered  their 
fiire.  The  left  of  the  rebel  force  soon  gave  way,  and  their  retreat 
was  converted  into  a  rout.  The  right  under  Thompson  supported 
by  a  battery  maintained  its  position  longer,  but  the  battery 
was  at  length  captured  and  the  rout  became  general.  The 
retreating  foe  was  pursued  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  lost  in  the 
engagement  200  men  by  death  and  80  by  capture.  The  federal 
loss  was  6  killed  and  60  wounded. 

G^n.  Hunter,  who  was  sent  to  succeed  Gen.  Fremont,  arrived  on 
the  3d  of  November,  and  declining  an  engagement  with  Price  com- 
menced retreating  in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis.  Price  followed  him 
and  endeavored  to  destroy  the  Northern  railroad  for  the  purpose  of 
cuttingoff  communication  with  St.  Louis.  On  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber Gen.  Halleck  reached  that  city,  and  relieving  Gen.  Hunter, 
took  command  of  the  Western  l)epartment.  He  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation  fixing  the  penalty  of  death  against  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  destroying  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  by  supe- 
rior strategy  succeeded  in  circumventing  the  designs  of  Price. 
On  the  7th  of  December  Pope  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  Northern  Missouri,  and  pushing  forward  he  occupied  a 
position  between  Warrensburg  and  Clinton.    Operating  from  this 
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position  be  enabled  Col.  J.  C.  Davis  to  meet  and  completely  roat 
the  enemy  near  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek.  This  victory  ¥u 
immediately  followed  by  an  epeditiou  to  Lexington  for  the  purpoM 
of  destroying  a  foundry  and  a  small  fleet  in  possession  of  rebel 
troops.  This  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  with  it  almost  the 
entire  region  between  the  Missouri  and  Osage  rivers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  federals. 

Battle  of  Belmont — In  the  meantime  Gen.  Grant  made  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  rebel  force  at  Belmont,  on  the  Missoori 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  Henceforth  the  history  of  this  officer 
is  too  well  known  to  require  recital.  With  his  past  history  we 
are  not  so  familiar.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  bom  in  Clermont  eoimty, 
Ohio,  April  27,  1822.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  admitted  to 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  graduated  Jmie  30, 
1843.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  received  the  brevet 
of  2d  lieutenant,  and  was  placed  in  the  4th  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  then  stationed  in  Missouri.  During  the  war 
with  Mexico  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of 
occupation  under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  subsequently  he  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Eeseca  de  la  Pal  ma  and  Monterey. 
On  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Scott  he  was  transferred  to  his  commaDd, 
and  in  the  battles  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Molino  del  Rey  his  bravery 
was  so  conspicuous,  he  was  made  1st  lieutenant  on  the  battle  field. 
In  the  battle  of  Chepultepec,  which  followed,  he  further  distin- 
guished himself  and  was  again  promoted,  receiving  the  brevet  of 
captain  in  the  regular  army.  With  the  cessation  of  the  war  he 
returned  home,  resigned  his  commission  and  lived  a  private  life  till 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion. 

In  April  1861,  he  waited  on  Gov.  Yates  and  tendered  him  his 
services,  modestly  stating  that  he  had  been  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government;  that  he  now  thought  it  his  duty 
to  assist  in  defending  it,  and  would  regard  it  a  pri\ilege  to 
be  assigned  to  any  position  where  he  could  render  himself  use- 
ful. The  first  important  "duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted  was 
the  organization  of  the  first  regiments  furnished  by  the  State 
under  the  call  of  April  15,  1861.  Evincing  in  the  performance  of 
this  work  his  superior  military  qualifications,  the  governor  placed 
him  in  command  of  the  21st  Illinois,  his  commission  as  colonel  dat- 
ing from  the  15th  of  June,  1861.  At  the  time  he  took  command  the 
regiment  was  demoralized  and  incomplete,  but  in  10  days  after- 
ward he  filled  it  to  the  maximum  standard  and  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  discipline  seldom  attained  in  so  short  a  time.  Being 
ordered  to  Northern  Missouri,  his  regiment  proceeded  on  foot  from 
Springfield  to  the  Illinois  river,  thence  on  the  cars  to  Quiucy, 
where  its  first  duty  was  the  protection  of  the  Quincy  &  Palmyra 
and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroads. 

On  the  31st  of  July  Grant  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 
at  Mexico,  in  the  North  Missouri  District,  commanded  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Pope.  Early  distinguishing  himself  in  the  field,  his  claims 
for  increased  rank  were  recognized  by  his  friends  in  Illinois  before 
his  worth  was  fully  appreciated  in  Washington.  His  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  campaign  in  North  •  Missouri,  however,  soon 
won  universal  recognition,  and  he  was  promoted  August  23d  U> 
the  rank   of  brigadier  general,  his  commission  dating  from  May 
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^7tL.  After  his  promotion  be  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cairo,  embracing  fn  its  jurisdiction  Sotitbera  Illinois  and 
Uissouri  and  tbat  psut  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  force  now  under  his  command  consisted  of  two  brigades  num- 
bering 2,850  men.  The  first  under  Gen.  John  A.  McClernand  con- 
sisted of  the  27th,  Col.  Buford ;  30th,  Col.  Fouke ;  3l8t,  Col.  J.  A. 
Logan  ;Capt  Dollins'  company  of  4tli  cavalry  and  Taylor's  battery 
of  light  artillery.  The  second,  under  Col  H.  Dougherty,  com- 
priseil  his  own  regiment,  the  21st  Illinois,  and  the  7th  Iowa,  Col. 
Laumau.  The  entire  force  except  the  last  regiment  was  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Grant's  first  movement  was  to  seize  Smithland  and  Paducah 
resiHJtively  at  the  mouths  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  and 
use  them  as  the  base  of  futui-e  operations  in  the  rebel  States, 
Having  garrisoned  these  places,  his  next  movement  was  to  dis- 
lodge a  rebel  force  stationed  at  Belmont,  on  the31issouri  side  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  entire  force  under  his  command  w^as  em- 
harked  on  board  the  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington  and  landed 
November  7th,  1861,  at  Lucas'  bend,  about  two  miles  from  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  debarkation  was  effected  a  line 
of  battle  was  formed,  Buford  commanding  the  right,  Fouke  the 
center  and  Logan  the  left.  The  advance  toward  the  camp  was 
a  continuous  running  fight,  in  which  a  storm  of  the  enemy's  mis- 
siles battered  and  tore  down  the  timber  in  the  faces  of  our  men. 
Passing  over  all  obstacles  and  surmounting  all  opposition  the 
three  divisions  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  first  reach- 
ing the  rebel  position.  The  scene  became  terrific,  men  grappled 
with  men,  column  charged  upon  column,  musketry  rattled,  can- 
non thundered  and  tore  frightful  gaps  in  the  contending  forces. 
Presently  the  67th  planted  its  colors  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
encampment,  and  a  loud  and  prolonged  shout  was  heard  above 
the  din  of  battle.  Next,  the  21st  captured  a  12-pound  gun  battery, 
one  of  the  enemy's  principal  defences,  when  a  final  impetuous, 
irresistible  charge  drove  him  in  every  direction  and  left  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  federals.  The  victory  wa«  complete.  The 
captured  camp  w as  immediately  fiied,  and  all  the  rebel  baggage 
and  ammunition  destroved. 

In  the  meantime  a  heavy  rebel  force  was  thrown  across  the 
river  from  Columbus  and  moved  up  to  repair  the  disaster,  while 
batteries  opened  upon  our  men  from  the  opposite  shore.  Unable 
to  cope  with  such  formidable  numbers,  a  retreat  became  necessary 
to  avoid  being  cut  off  fiom  the  boats.  The  command  w  as  there- 
fore given  to  retire,  but  before  it  could  be  executed  the  passage 
became  blocked  up  with  rebel  forces.  The  boys  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  however,  had  fought  their  way  forward,  and  they  now  in 
opposition  to  a  foe  of  greatly  superior  numbers  fought  their  way 
back.  Every  regiment  suffered  severely,  but  it  was  believed  the 
enemy  suff'ered  worse.  Grant  in  his  ofi&cial  report  gives  the  loss 
of  the  former  at  84  killed  and  150  wounded ;  that  of  the  latter  was 
not  known. 

The  object  of  the  battle  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  send- 
ing reinforcements  to  Price  and  Thompson  in  Missouri. 
But  how  this  was  to  be  done  does  not  appear,  when  the 
impossibility  of  holding  the  position  under  the  heavy  guns  of 
Columbus  wasappai-ent.  Though  the  propriety  of  the  expedition 
48 
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may  be  questioned  the  valor  of  Illinois  was  undoubted.  Gen.  ]b> 
Clernand  was  in  the  midstof  danger  displaying  great  coolness  and 
skill  in  handling  his  forces.  Gen.  Logan  exhibited  the  intrepid- 
ity and  judgment  which  distinguished  him  in  subsequent 
battles,  and  Col.  Dougherty  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  was  three 
times  wounded  and  at  length  taken  prisoner.     Says  McClernand: 

**I  cannot  bestow  too  high  commendation  upon  all  I  had  the  honor  to 
command  on  that  day.  Supplied  with  inferior  and  defective  arms,  miny 
of  which  could  not  be  discharged,  many  burstine  in  use,  they  fought  la 
an  enemy  in  woods  with  which  he  was  familiar,  behind  defensive  worin 
whieh  he  had  been  preparing  for  months,  in  the  face  of  a  battery  at  Bel- 
mont and  under  the  huge  guns  at  Columbus,  and  although  numberiDg 
three  or  four  to  our  one,  we  beat  him  and  captured  several  stand  of  colon, 
destroying  his  camp  and  carrying  oflTa  large  amountof  property  alretdy 
mentioned.  To  mention  all  who  did  well  would  include  every  man  a 
my  command  who  came  under  my  personal  notice.  Both  officers  and 
privates  did  their  whole  duty,  nobly  sustaining  the  character  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Illinoisans.  They  shed  new  luster  upon  the  flag  of  their  country 
by  holding  it  in  triumph  through  the  shock  of  battle  and  the  din  of  arms. 
The  blood  they  so  freely  pouredout  proved  their  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try and  serves  to  hallow  a  just  cause  with  glorious  recollections.  Thdi 
success  was  that  of  citizen  soldiers.'' 

• 

Battle  of  Pea  Ridge. — ^The  forces  operating  in  Missouri  at  the 
close  of  January.  1862,  were  combined  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
S.  B.  Curtis,  a  distinguished  officer  of  ihe^  U.  S.  army.  Early  the 
following  month  they  pushed  rapidly  toward  Springfield,  where 
on  the  12tb  they  encountered  Price  with  about  4,000  men.  Sharp 
skirmishing  ensued  and  the  rebel  general  fleeing  during  the  night 
to  avoid  an  engagement,  was  pursued  for  more  than  100  miles. 
►Stopping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boston  mountains  he  was  reinforced 
by  McCulloch  and  Van  Dorn,  whereby  his  army  was  augmented 
to  near  40,000  men,  and  he  was  again  enabled  to  resume  oflensive 
operations.  *  Curtis  thus  threatened,  had  distributed  portions  ol 
his  command  for  garrison  duty  along  his  extensive  line  of  com- 
munication, and  now  had  left  only  12,000  men  and  about  50  pieces 
of  artillery.  His  several  divisions  had  l)een  sent  in  various  direc- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  forage  and  dispersing  rebel 
bands  gathering  at  different  points  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  The  1st  and  2d  were  under  Sigel  near  Benton  ville^  the  3d 
under  Davis  near  Sugar  Creek,  and  the  4th  under  Carr  at  Cross 
Hollow.  Early  in  March  intelligence  was  received  that  Van  Dorn 
who  assumed  chief  command,  was  advancing  to  make  an  attack 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chlcafro  Poti^  wrltlngr  of  Belmont,  saj^s :  **An  Incident  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded  occurred  auringr  the  recent  battle.    Col  Phil.  B.  Fouke,of  the 
Sl&t  Illinois,  and  Col.  John  V.  Wright,  of  the  18th  Tennessee,  both  members  of  the  list 
conjrresp,  were  warm  friends  and  occupied  seats  together.    When  t^e  war  broke  out 
before  ihey  had  left  WashlnRton,  Mr.  Wright  received  the  appointment  of  cokxiel 
from  the  governor  of  Tennessee.    When  about  to  separate  Mr.  Wright  said :  'Phil.,  I 
am  goinor  into  the  war.  and  I  suppose  you  will  be  in  it  also,  and  I  promise  If  we  meet 
on  the  battle  field  that  I  will  take  care  of  your  men   if  you  will  take  care  of  mine.' 
The  pledge  was  mutual,  and  the  •  ext  time  they  met  was  on  the  bloody  field  of  Beim  ot. 
At  one  time  during  the  fight  Col.  Fouke's  men  were  lying  down  waiting  for  the  enemT 
and  he  was  standing  on  a  log  In  fuH  view  waltiog  for  them,  when    about  twenty  oi 
Wright's  men  leveled  their  muskets  at  him.  which  movement  being  seen  b.rC-ol.Wrlgbt, 
be  looked  in  the  direction  and  recognized  Col.  Fouke,  ordered  hia  men  to  desist,  nyiof 
that  man  was  his  friend  and  he  did  not  want  him  harmed     This  interposition  doubt- 
less saved  Col.  Fouke's  life  B8  these   Tennesseeans  are  crack  shots.    Col.  Wright  wtf 
was  afterwardb  severely  wounded,  but  the  next  day  sent  his  adjutant  to  inform  Col. 
Fouke  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  pledge.    Before  the  battle  was  ended  Cnl.  Fouke's 
regiment  took  a  number  of  Col.  Wright's  men,  and  he  religously  obseaved  his  shareof 
the  pledge,  looking  after  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  as  though  they  were  his  owo 


men.** 
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and  the  several  divisions  of  the  Union  forces  were  ordered  to  con- 
centrate on  Sugar  Creek,  a  point  regarded  favorable  for  eft'ective 
re«istence.  Sigel  in  bringing  up  his  division  was  assailed  by  large 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  for  five  hours  compelled  to  cut  his 
way  through  their  midst  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  others. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1862,  the  entire  force  was  brought  together 
on  the  western  edge  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  in  anticipation  of  an 
engagement,  slept  on  their  arms.  The  liattle  commenced  at  early 
dawn  and  raged  furiously  the  whole  day,  during  which  Van  Doru 
succeeded  in  marching  round  the  Federal  army,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear.  Curtis  was  thus  compelled  to  change  his  front, 
and  although  exposed  to  the  continued  fire  of  the  enemy,  the 
movement  was  executed  with  the  most  intrepid  gallantry.  In  the 
centre  and  on  the  left  the  battle  raged  with  increased  fury,  and 
when  evening  put  an  end  to  the  carnage,  McCulloch  and  Mc'Iutosh, 
two  of  the  most  efficient  rebel  officers,  were  among  the  slain.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  the  army  lay  down  to  pass  a  comfortless 
night,  being  unable  to  kindle  fires  without  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  enemy.  During  the  night  the  rebels  ettected  a  junction  of 
their  forces,  and  as  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the  battle  ground, 
they  recommenced  the  conflict,  confident  of  overwhelming  the 
federals  by  superior  numbers.  The  latter,  however,  were  handled 
with  great  skill  and  Sigel  served  the  artillery  with  such  accuracy 
that  the  rebel  line  in  a  short  time  was  seriously  shaken  and  finally' 
forced  from  the  field.  The  routed  army  fled  i  u  the  direction  of 
Keit^ville  and  was  followed  a  distance  of  12  miles,  when  further 
pursuit,  in  consequence  of  the  wooded  and  broken  country,  became 
impracticable.  That  i)ortion  of  the  battle  field  pounded  by  our 
artillery  presented  a  ghastly  scene  of  dismounted  cannons, 
shivered  carriages  and  mangled  bodies.  Price's  loss  was  estimated 
at  3,000  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  A  novel  feature  intro- 
duced at  this  battle  was  the  employment  of  some  2,500  Indians 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  rebels.  They  were  of  little 
service  to  their  allies  in  fighting  the  living  but  vented  their  brutal 
ferocity  in  mutulating  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

The  Illinois  troops  participating  in  the  engagement  were  the 
35th,  Col.  G.  A.  Smith  ;  36th,  Col.  Greusel ;  37th,  Col.  J.  White  ; 
57th,  Major  Post ;  3d  cavalry,  Col.  E.  A.  Carr  ;  a  battalion  of  the 
15th  cavahy,  Capt.  Jenks,  and  Davidson's  Peoria  battery.  All 
acquitted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  honor  upon 
the  State.  Day  Elmore,  a  drummer  of  the  36th,  exchanged  his 
drum  for  a  musket  and  fought  with  the  bravery  of  a  veteran  dur- 
ing theentire  battle. 

After  this  engagement  large  numbers  of  the  Missourians  who 
liad  fought  with  the  rebels,  were  i)eruiitted  to  return  home,  and 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  State  for  a  short  time  en- 
joyed comparativequiet.  In  June,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Curtis 
Missouri  waserectedintoaseparate  military  district,  and  Gen.  J.  M. 
Schofield,  who  had  served  with  distinction  as  chief  of  the  lamented 
Lyon's  staft',  was  placed  in  command.  Marauding  bands  again 
began  to  be  troublesome,  and  Schofield,  on  the  22d  inst,  issued  a 
proclamation  holding  rebel  sympathizers  and  their  proper}*  re- 
sponsible for  the  depredations  committed  in  their  res})ective  dis- 
tricts. Encouraged  by  Price  at  Helena,  numerous  rebel  emissaries 
next  spread  themselves  over  the  State,  and  while  openly  profess- 
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ing  Union  sentiments,  they  secretly  organized  a  force  estimated 
at  40,000  men,  and  agreed  upon  signals  whereby  they  coald  sud- 
denly seize  all  the  important  jwints  in  the  country.  To  prepare 
for  the  conspiracy  Schofield  obtained  from  the  general  government 
authority  to  organize  the  militia,  and  as  the  loyal  x)eople  readily 
submitted  to  the  enrollment,  and  the  disloyal  refused,  thus  dis- 
closing the  real  character  of  each  man.  Some  20,000  men  were 
reported  for  military  duty,  and  to  raise  funds  for  their  support, 
the  wealthy  in  St.  Louis  county  who  refused  to  serve,  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  $500,000.  A  bloody  struggle  was  now  going  on 
in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  State  between  bands  of  guerillas 
and  the  militia.  By  the  1st  of  September  as  many  as  a  hundred 
small  engagements  had  occurred  in  which  Illinois  troops  largely 
participated,  and  some  10,000  rebels  were  killed,  wounded  or 
driven  from  the  State.  At  this  date  the  rebels  under  Hindman, 
in  northern  Arkansas,  numbering  50,000,  were  also  contemplating 
an  invasion  of  south-western  Missouri.  As  the  result,  battles  of 
considerable  magnitude  were  fought  at  Fort  Wayne,  Cane  Hill, 
and  Fayetteville,  in  which  the  rebels  sustained  such  serious  losses 
that  Hindman  abandoned  his  designs. 


Chapter  LVn. 

1861-1862— ILLINOIS    ON    THE   CUMBERLAND,  TENNES- 

SEE  AND  MISSISSrPPL 

Battle  of  Forts  Henry  and  DoneUon — Capture  of  Columbus.  New 

Madrid  and  Island  No.  10. 


We  must  now  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  operations 
for  opening  the  Mississippi.  The  course  of  this  magnificent  river 
fironi  north  to  south  and  the  intercourse  necessarily  existing  among 
tiie  inhabitants  of  its  fertile  valley  will  always  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  form  them  into  separate  nationalities  by  arbitrary  bounda- 
lies.  Running  entirely  across  the  rebel  confederacy  and  making 
it  vulnerable  to  the  assaults  of  a  fleet,  the  government  at  an  early 
day  commenced  making  preparation  for  offensive  naval  operations. 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  situated  on  the  east  bank,  20  miles  below 
Cairo,  had  been  seized  as  early  as  Sept.  1861,  and  so  fortified  as 
to  be  termed  the  rebel  Gibralter.  Its  massive  works  and  heavy 
guns  rendering  capture  by  a  direct  assault  almost  impossible,  it 
was  determined  to  cut  off  its  supplies  and  thus  compel  its  aban- 
donment by  an  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers.  Near  where  these  streams  flow  across  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Tennessee,  the  rebels  had  erected  two  strong  fortifications 
known  as  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  After  mature  deliberation, 
Gen.  Halleck  decided  first  to  attack  the  former  of  these  strong- 
holds, and  then  moving  across  the  intervening  land,  attack  the 
latter.  For  tbis  purpose  Commodore  A.  H.  Foote,  as  gallant  an 
officer  as  ever  sailed  the  deep,  with  a  fleet  of  7  gunboats,  the  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Carondelet,  Essex,  Tj  ler,  Lexington  and 
Mound  City,  and  Gen.  Grant,  with  a  co-operating  land  force  from 
Cairo  and  Paducab,  were  sent  up  the  Tennessee.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  1862,  the  land  forces  disembarked  from  tbeir  transports 
and  i>repared  to  spend  the  night,  during  which  a  thunder  storm 
burst  on  the  encampment,  portraying  in  its  terrific  grandeur,  the 
fury  of  the  coming  battle.  Grant  ordered  Gen.  Mc'Clernand  com- 
manding the  first  division,  to  take  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
fort  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  guarding  against  reinforcements, 
or  preventing  the  escape  of  the  garrison  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
engagement  might  require.  His  division  consisted  of  2  brigades 
commanded  respectively  by  Cols.  Oglesby  aud  W.  H.  L.  Wallace; 
the  first  comprising  the  8tb,  18th,  27th,  the  29th,  30th  and  31st 
Illinois  infantry,  Dresser's  and  Schwartz's  batteries;  the  2d,  the 
11th,  12th,  45th  aud  48th  Illinois  infantry,  Taylor's  and  McAlis- 
ters'  batteries  and  4th  cavalry-. 
757 
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The  2d  division  under  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith,  was  thrown  across  the 
river  and  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  Kentucky  shore  and  occupy 
the  heights  adjacent  the  fort,  which  the  enemy  had  begun  to  for- 
tify. The  9th,  12th,  28th  and  41st  Illinois  constituted  a  part  of 
the  force. 

Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  none  of  the  land  forws 
arrived  soon  enough  to  share  in  its  capture.     About  10  o^clock 
Foote  steamed  up  toward  the  fort,  which  standing  in  abend  of 
the  river,  had  complete  command  of  the  channel  for  a  long  di^ 
tance  below.    Being  a  bastioned  earth   work  and  monntiug  IT 
guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  it  was  deemed  capable  of  resisting  any 
assailing  force  however  formidable.    An  island  lay  in  the  stream 
about  a  mile    below,  under  cover  of  which  the  fleet  advanced 
without  becoming  exposed  to  the  fire  of  its  long  ranged  rifled 
guns.    The  wooden. vessels  remained  at  the  island  while  the  iron- 
clads emerging  from  behind  it,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of 
the  fort  were  met  by  the  ponderous  shot  of  tiie  fort.     The  boats 
immediately  returned  this  greeting,  and  their  screaming  missile* 
fell  with  such  rapidity  in  and  around  the  fort  as  to  cause  some 
4,000  infantry  to  flee  with  precipitation.    Coming  within  closer 
range  the  breastworks  were  plowed  up  and  dashed  in  the  face  of 
the  garrison,  gun  after  gun  was  dismounted,  and  within  an  hour 
from  the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  the   stronghold  was 
surrendered.  Sixty  prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of  militar}*  stores 
fell  into  our  hands.    Unfortunately  the  infantry  which  fled  at  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  pur- 
suit, before  Mc'Glernand  and  his  Illinois  men  could  arrive  and  in- 
tercept them.     The  principal  damage  inflicted  on  the  fleet  was 
sustained  by  the  Es.^ex.    A  24-pound  shot  passing  in  at  a  jwrt- 
hole,  and  plunging  into  one  of  her  boilers,  caused  the  steam  to 
escape  and  completely  envelope  the  crew.     Some  in  their  terrible 
agony  throwing  themselves  out  of  port  holes  into  the  river  while 
others  struggling  in    vain   to  escape,  sank  gasping  for  breath, 
scalded  in  the  flery  vapor. 

This  important  victor}^  was  the  flrst  won  on  the  western  watery 
the  telegram  announcing  the  event  was  read  in  both  houses  of 
congress,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  Commodore  Foote.    The 
fleet  under  Lieut.  Phelps  was  sent  up  the  river  to  capture  two 
rebel  boats  which  were  pursued  so  closely  that  their  crews  blew 
them  up  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pursnera. 
The  expedition  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Florence,  destroying 
the  bridge  of  the  M.  &  O.  railroad  connecting  Bowling  Green, 
Memphis  and  Columbus,  and  compelling  the  rebels  to  bum  fire 
of  their  valuable  steamers.    All  along  the  route  Phelps  met  with 
many  cheering  evidences  of  loyalty-  among  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  old  men  and  women  flocking  to  the  shore,  and 
shedding  tears  at  again  beholding  the  old  flag. 

Donelson. — The  fall  of  Henry  opened  the  way  for  an  advance 
upon  Donelson.  This  formidable  rebel  stronghold  was  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  and  sensed  as  an  outpost 
•  for  the  defense  of  Ka8h\ille,  80  miles  higher  up  the  river.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  was  situated  is  about  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  which  at  that  point  bends  toward  the  west,  and 
after  running  a  few  hundred  yards  turns  again  and  pursues  its 
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general  course  nortbwaid.  To  commaud  the  river  northward  and 
guard  against  a  naval  attack,  two  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance  had 
been  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  near  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  fort  itself  was  an  irregular  work  enclosing  about  100  acres, 
and  except  on  the  river  side  sun*ounded  at*  the  distance  of  a  mile 
with  riile  pits.  On  the  west  side  a  formidable  abatis  ran  between 
the  fort  and  rifle-pits,  while  from  every  commanding  point  along 
the  whole  line,  howitzers  and  fleld-pieces,  pointed  their  grim  muz- 
sles  directly  at  the  face  of  the  besieging  army.  These  almost 
impregnable  works  were  occupied  by  20,000  impetuous  fire  eaters 
firom  the  southwest  under  command  of  Floyd,  Pillow,  Buckner, 
and  Johnson.  Additional  troops  being  necessary  to  effect  its 
reduction,  Gen.  Grant  ordered  forward  all  the  available  forces  in 
his  district,  while  troops  from  Cincinnati  and  the  right  wing  of 
Gren.  Buel's  division  from  Kentuck}^,  under  Gen.  Crittenden,  were 
harried  forward  and  i)laced  at  his  disposal.  Tht^  army  thus  aug- 
mented, consisted  of  3  divisions  under  McCleniand,  Smith  and 
Wallace  and  numbered  some  25,000  men,  the  elite  of  western 
1ztK>ps. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Gen.  Grant,  with  Smith's  and  Mc- 
Clernaud's  divisions  started  for  Fort  Donelson  and  by  noon 
arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  enemy's  outposts.  After  driving 
in  the  reliel  pickets,  and  investing  the  works,  Col.  Haynie  of  W. 
H.  L.*  Walace's  brigade,  McClernand's  division,  with  the  17th, 
48th  and  49th  Illinois,  was  sent  to  make  an  assault  on  the 
enemy's  middle  redoubt.  "Forming  a  line  of  battle  they  moved 
in  tine  order  across  the  intervening  ravines  and  mounted  with  the 
coolness  of  veterans  the  steep  height  on  which  the  redoubt  stood. 
The  enemy  screened  behind  their  embankments,  poured  into  the 
exposed  ranks  a  terrible  fire  of  musketiy.  Still  the  brave  Illi- 
noisans,  undaunted,  steadly  advanced.  But  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture it  was  found  that  the  line  was  not  long  enough  to  envelope 
the  works  and  the  4oth  Illinois  was  ordered  to  their  support. 
While  these  movements  were  being  carried  out  the  enemy  sent 
forward  heavy  reinforcements  of  men  and  field  artillery,  which 
soon  swept  the  advancing  line  with  murderous  effect.  But  onward 
pressed  the  undaunted  regiments  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded 
strewing  the  slope  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  works,  where 
an  abatis  presented  a  tangled  wall  of  jagged  points,  through 
which  no  soldiers  under  heaven  could  force  their  way  in  the  face  of 
such  a  fire.  Braver  officers  never  led  men  to  death,  but  they  found 
they  had  been  sent  to  accomplish  impossible  work,  and  gave  the 
reluctant  command  to  fall  back.*" 

This  determined  assault  rendered  it  evident  that  the  task  before 
the  army  was  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  it  was  deemed 
best  to  await  the  arrival  of  Wallace's  division  and  the  fleet  under 
Foote,  before  attempting  anj-  further  demonstrations.  JMean- 
while  the  pleasant  weather  which  had  previously  cheered  the  army 
suddenly  changed*  A  continous  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  pre- 
vaileil  during  the  night  of  the  13th  and  the  army,  destitute  of 
blankets  and  tents,  was  compelled  to  suffer  the  unmitigated  rigors 
of  winter.  On  the  14th  an  irregular  lire  of  sharp-shooters  occa- 
sionally interluded  with  bursts  of  artillery,  was  kept  up  but  un- 
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attended  by  important  results.  The  same  day  the  expected  re- 
inforcements came  up  and  the  commander  of  the  fleet  put  his 
boat«  in  motion  for  an  assault  on  the  batteries  at  the  foot  of  the 
blutf,  the  wooden  vessels  in  the  rear  and  the  ironclads  in  front. 
Coming  within  range,  the  contest  commenced  and  continued  to 
increase  as  the  distance  between  the  combatants  diminished.  The 
loud  explosions  of  the  guns  shook  the  adjacent  shores  and  rever- 
berating far  inland,  spread  dismay  among  the  rebellious  inhabi- 
tants. Still  farther  and  farther  they  advanced,  discharging  their 
heavy  ordnance  directly  into  the  batteries,  and  in  turn  exposed  to 
the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  rained  down  upon  the  river.  The  fire 
of  the  batteries  at  length  began  to  slack,  but  unfortunately  before 
they  were  entirely  silenced,  a  shot  destroyed  the  steering  appara- 
tus of  the  Loui8\ille  and  another  disabled  the  St.  Louis,  and  both 
crafts  unmanageable,  rapidly  drifted  with  the  swift  current  from 
under  the  enemy's  guns. 

Grant  now  determined  to  strengthen  his  line  of  investment  so 
as  to  render  egress  impossible,  and  await  the  repair  and  farther 
co-operation  of  the  boats.  The  rebels,  however,  becoming  alarms 
at  finding  themselves  almost  literally  walled  in  by  the  besieging 
forces,  resolved  to  open  an  exit  and  escape  to  the  countr3^  Acconl- 
ingly  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  enemj*,  some  7,500 
strong,  emerged  from  his  works  and  in  separate  columns,  hurled 
himself  against  McClernand's  division  on  the  right  of  the  federal 
line.  Oglesby's  brigade,  the  8th,  18th,  29th,  30th  and  3l8t  Illinois 
received  the  first  concussion.  Next  Wallace's,  the  11th,  20th,  43d 
and  48th  ;  Morrison's,  the  17th  and  49th,  and  McArthurs',  the  9th, 
12th,  29th  and  41st  were  struck  by  the  angry  foe,  and  the  entire 
division  for  four  hours  alone  contended  with  his  overwhelming 
numbers.  It  was  an  irregular  battle-field  of  hill,  ravine  and  forest ; 
and  concert  of  action  among  the  several  regiments  engage<l  at 
different  points  of  attack  was  difficult  Stubbornly,  gallantly, 
enthusiastically,  however,  the  sons  of  Illinois  met  the  onslaught, 
the  advancing  and  receding  roar  of  musketry  and  cannon  through 
the  forest  marking  the  shifting  tide  of  battle.  At  length  from  tlie 
incessant  pounding  of  shot,  shell,  and  cannister,  the  extreme 
right  of  the  line  began  to  crumble  away  and  the  exult^aut  enemy 
concentrating  at  a  single  point,  and  hurling  himself  in  overwhelm- 
ing masses  against  the  division,  it  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  not 
however,  till  the  regiments  had  exhausted  their  ammunition,  and 
some  of  them  had  lost  near  a  third  of  their  men. 

Never  fought  braver  men  than  ours  on  that  blooily  day,  some 
of  the  companies  remaining  rooted  to  their  position  till  the 
enemy's  forces  rolled  about  and  swallowed  them  up.  Some  of  the 
regiments  were  literally  cut  to  pieces,  while  the  loss  of  officers  was 
great  beyond  proportion.  Col.  Quinn  of  the  20th,  Major  Post  of 
the  8th,  CapUin  Rigby  of  the  31st,  Lieut-Col.  Smith  of  the  48th, 
Capt.  Craig,  and  Lieuts.  Skeats  and  Mansker  of  the  18th,  Capt. 
Shaw  and  Lieuts.  Royce  and  Vore  of  the  11th,  Adjutant  Kirk- 
patrick  of  the  13th,  Capt.  Mendell  of  the  7th  and  Capt  Brokaw 
of  the  49th,  were  among  the  many  who  laid  down  their  lives  on 
the  fatal  field  that  liberty,  right,  and  progress  might  live.  In  the 
retrograde  movement,  McAllister's  battery  having  exhausted  the 
150  rounds  of  ammunition  with  which  it  went  into  action,  was 
captured  while  waiting  a  fresh  supply. 
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111  the  early  part  of  the  assault  McClemand,  fearful  he  might 
be  overborne  by  superior  numbers,  sent  to  Wallace,  whose  division 
occupied  the  center  of  the  line,  for  reinforcements.    The  latter 
sent    Cruft's  brigade  to  his   assistance,   but  being  imperfectly 
gnided,  it  was  carried  too  far  to  tbe  right  to  render  successful  aid. 
The  enemy  still  advancing,  he  next  interjjosed  Thayer's  brigade 
between  them  and  the  retiring  regiments,  which  had  expended 
their  ammunition.    The  force  was  immediately  placed  in  line  by 
pushing  forward  Wood's  Chicago  battery  to  the  road  along  which 
the    foe    was  moving,  posting   the    58th  Illinois    and  1st  Ne- 
braska on  the  right  of  the  battery,  and  58th  Ohio  and  a  portion 
of  the  32d  Illinois  on  the  left.     Behind  the  line  thus  formed  at 
right  angles  with  the  road,  the  76th  Ohio  and  46th  and  57th  Illi- 
nois were  stationed  as  reserves.    Hardly  were  these  arragements 
complete  before  the  rebels  emerged  from  the  woods  and  dashed 
up  in  front  of  the  brigade.    A  blinding  sheet  of  flame  burst  forth 
fh>in  cannon  and  musketry,  causing  the  exultant  foe  to  recoil  and 
fall  back  to  the  elevated  ground  previously  taken  from  McClernand. 
Battered  and  buffeted  by  the  blows  which  had  been  previously 
dealt  him,  his  further  advance  was  stayed,  and  this  was  the  last 
offensive  movement  he  was  able  to  make. 

At  3  o'clock  Gen.  Grant  made  his  appearance  on  the  field,  having 
been  in  consultation  with  Commodore  Foote  in  refei^&nce  to 
another  attack  by  the  fleet.  He  immediately  ordered  the  division 
of  Gen.  Smith,  containing  the  7th,  43d,  50th,  57th  and  38th  Illinois 
to  move  against  the  enemy  in  their  front,  and  a  renewed  attack 
on  the  right.  At  the  request  of  Gen.  McClernand,  whose  division 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Gen.  Wallace  took  the  advance. 
Placing  the  8th  Missouri  and  4th  Indiana  in  the  lead,  and  pushing 
the  17th  and  49th  Illinois  far  along  the  enemy's  flank,  he  gave  the 
command,  "forward."  Knowing  well  the  fearfulobject  hismen  had 
to  accomplish,  he  gave  them  the  simple  instruction  to  ascend  the 
height  in  columns  of  regiments  and  then  act  as  circumstances  might 
suggest.  The  men  pleased  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  their 
judgment,  and  nerving  themselves  for  the  bloody  work,  moved 
forward  and  commenced  ascending  the  hill,  when  plunging  volley 
after  volley  tore  through  and  decimated  their  ranks.  Nothing 
short  of  annihilation,  however,  could  stay  their  advance,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  murderous  fire  they  bounded  to  the  summit  and 
drove  the  rebels  behind  their  inner  works. 

While  this  important  success  was  achieved  on  the  right,  Gen.S. 
F.  Smith,  with  the  2d  and  7th  Iowa  and  52d  Indiana,  performed 
an  equally  brilliant  exploit  on  the  left.  After  feigning  an  attack 
in  a  different  direction,  he  commenced  ascending  the  steep  hill  on 
which  was  posted  the  rebel  force  he  proposed  to  attack.  The 
enemy  perceiving  his  design  at  once  opened  a  destructive  tire  upon 
the  advancing  regiments,  yet  ^vithout  discharging  asingle  gun  in 
reply,  they  swept  up  the  slippery  heights.  Mounting  higher  and 
higher  they  at  length  gained  the  summit  from  which  volcano-like 
h^  been  hurled  the  storm  of  fierj^  projectiles  encountered  in  the 
ascent  A  determined  bayonet  charge  quickly  ended  the  contest, 
and  high  above  and  within  the  rebel  ramparts  their  colors  were 
flung  to  the  breeze,  while  a  prolonged  shout  announced  the  wel- 
come victor}^  to  their  comrades  on  other  parts  of  the  field.    The 
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position  was  immediately  fortified,  and  when  the  sun  went  down 
the  enemy  was  again  confined  within  his  works. 

Convinced  that  they  could  not  hold  the  works,  Floyd  and  Pil- 
low passed  the  command  over  to  Buckner,  and  during  the  night 
with  about  5,000  men  embarked  on  board  steamboats  and  escai>ed 
up  the  river.  The  following  morning,  although  our  troops  had 
marched  from  Fort  Henry  with  only  such  food  as  they  could  carry 
in  tlieir  haversacks,  and  for  three  nights  had  been  exposed  to  the 
rigors  of  winter,  yet  at  early  dawn  they  eagerly  awaited  orders  to 
renew  the  contiict.  The  besieged  anticipating  an  immediate 
attack,  and  satisfied  that  all  further  attempts  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  iron  grasp  with  which  they  were  bound  would  be 
futile,  ran  up  a  flag  as  evidence  of  submission.  Correspondence 
was  immediately  interchanged  resi>ecting  terms  of  surrender.  Grant 
to  the  overtures  of  the  rebel  general  said :  "  No  terms  other  than 
unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  he  accepted.  1  propose 
to  move  immediately  upon  your  worlcs.^  Buckner  thought  the  terms 
ungenerous,  but  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  Sunday  morning 
February  16th,  1862,  Donelson,  of  almost  fabulous  strength,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  federal  conquerers.  The  spoils  obtained  con- 
sisted of  46  cannon,  20,000  stand  of  arms,  3,000  horses  and  a  large 
amount  of  commissary  stores ;  while  as  the  result  of  the  victory 
Bowling  Green,  Kashville  and  Columbus  became  untenable.  The 
federal  loss  in  men  was  446  killed,  1,735  wounded ;  that  of  the 
enemy  231  killed,  1,007  wounded  and  15,000  captured. 

The  people  of  the  North  expressed  their  appreciation  of  this 
great  victory  by  public  meetings,  illuminations  and  other  similar 
demonstrations  5  Grant  congi^atulated  his  soldiers  upon  the  tri- 
umph gained  by  their  valor  ;  while  Davis  and  other  rebel  author- 
ities were  deeply  mortified  at  their  disgi*ace,  and  Floyd  and  Pil- 
low were  suspended  from  command. 

Besides  the  Illinois  infantry  already  enumerated,  Schwartz's, 
Dressei-'s,  Taylor's,  Wood's,  McAlister's  and  Willard's  batteries, 
McClernand's  division  and  Stewart's,  0'Harnett's,Carmichael's,  Kel- 
logg's  and  Dickey's  cavalry  of  the  same  command  also  participated 
in  the  battle.  The  want  of  space  renders  it  impossible  to  mention 
the  many  instances  of  Illinois  valor  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the 
battle.  Says  Mr.  Stevenson,  author  of  Indiana's  Eoll  of  Honor: 
**Upon  McClernand's  division  was  first  hurled  the  rebel  thunder. 
Under  fire  from  several  batteries  an  immense  mass  of  infantry 
charged  upon  his  line.  Sudden  as  was  the  attack,  the  gallant 
sons  of  Illinois  were  ready  to  meet  it.  Into  the  enemy's  teeth  they 
poured  a  steady,  deadly  fire.  Taylor's  battery  and  McAlistei-'s 
guns  met  them  with  a  storm  of  grape  and  shell,  and  a  brigade 
charging  drove  four  times  their  number  back  into  their  embank- 
ments. The  struggle  was  hand  to  hand.  The  bayonet,  the  bowie- 
knife  and  the  but  end  of  the  musket  were  freely  used.  Scai*ce  a 
regiment,  company  or  battery  from  the  State  failed  to  distinguish 
itself,  and  if  there  was  failure  it  was  for  the  want  of  opportunity. 
A  New  England  poet  reading  the  telegrams  of  the  battle  as  they 
came  in,  and  admiring  the  audacity  of  Illinois'  daring,  wrote  tbe 
following  stanzas : 
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*^0h,  gales  that  dash  the  Atlantic's  swell 

Along  our  rocky  shores, 
Whose  thunder  diapason  swell 

New  England's  glad  hurrahs. 

**Bear  to  the  prairies  of  the  West 

The  echoes  of  our  joy, 
The  praver  that  springs  in  every  hreast, 

God  bless  thee,  Illinois. 

*'0h,  awful  hours  when  grape  and  shell 

Tore  through  the  unflinching  line, 
Stand  firm,  remove  the  men  who  fell, 

Close  up  and  wait  the  sign. 

**It  came  at  last,  now  lads  the  steel, 

The  rushing  hosts  deploy, 
Charge  boys,  the  broken  traitors  reel. 

Huzza  for  Illinois. 

**In  vain  thy  ramparts,  Donelson, 

The  living  torrent  bars, 
It  leaps  the  wall,  the  fort  is  won, 

Up  go  the  stripes  and  stars. 

*'Thy  proudest  mother's  eyelids  fill. 

As  dares  her  gallan  t  bov. 
And  Plymouth  Rock  ancf  Bunker  Hill 

Yearn  to  thee,  Illinois."* 

The  news  of  the  surrender  reached  Nashville  as  the  people 
were  assembling  at  church.  A  dispatch  had  been  received  the 
previous  evening  from  Pillow  claiming  the  victory,  and  now  they 
were  meeting  in  the  sanctuary  to  offer  thanks  to  the  God  of  battles 
for  the  success  of  their  cause.  The  truth  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. Joy  and  exultation  gave  place  to  alarm,  and  the  whole 
population  in  a  short  time  was  in  commotion.  Gov.  Hanis,  it  is 
said,  rushed  wildly  through  streets  crying,  the  enemy  will  soon  be 
m  the  city,  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  seizing  every  available 
means  of  conveyance  fled  as  if  from  .certain  destruction.  Says 
Pollard,  *'An  earthquake  could  not  have  shocked  the  city  more.'^ 
The  congregations  of  the  churches  were  broken  up  in  confusion 
and  dismay.  Women  and  children  rushed  into  the  streets  wailing 
with  terror,  trunks  were  thrown  from  three-story  windows  in  the 
rush  of  the  fugitives,  and  thousands  hastened  to  leave  their  beau- 
tiful city  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distressing  scenes  of  terror  and 
confusion  and  plunder  by  the  mob. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  the  Union  forces  under  Buell  entered 
and  took  possession  of  the  city.  A  general  order  was  issued 
promising  {uotection  to  all  peaceably  disposed  citizens,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  the  munici])al  authorities  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
they  were  ejected  from  office.  Andrew  Johnson  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  the  State,  and  while  he  was  entering  on 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  duties  the  federal  army  was  slowly 
moving  southward  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitive  enemy. 

Occupation  of  Columbus. — Columbus,  from  the  formidable  char- 
acter of  its  fortifications  called  the  Gibralter  of  the  West,  waa 

^Atlantic  Monthly.       \ 
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selected  as  the  next  place  of  attack.  The  force  designate  to 
operate  against  it  was  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Foote,  and  a 
co-operating  force  of  infantry  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman.  The 
latter  consisted  of  the  27th  and  55th  Illinois  and  74th  Ohio,  the 
former  of  6  gun  and  4  mojtar  boat«  in  charge  of  Capt.  Phelps,  of 
the  United  States  navy.  The  ponderous  mortars,  of  which  there 
Avaa  only  one  on  each  boat,  weighed  17,000  pounds,  and  threw 
shells  of  more  than  200  pounds  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Such 
was  the  deafening  effect  of  the  concussion  when  fired,  the  gun- 
ners were  compelled  to  take  refuge  behmd  the  timber  work  which 
enclosed  them  to  escape  the  shock. 

With  everything  in  readiness  the  entire  force,  the  infantry  on 
transports,  slowly  and  cautiously  descended  the  Mississippi,  till 
on  the  4th  of  March  the  bluffs  of  Columbus  became  visible. 
Preparations  were  commenced  to  open  fire  when  a  strange  flag 
was  discovered  floating  above  the  works,  different  from  the  rebel 
colors,  and  it  be<;ame  questionable  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
place,  our  own  forces  or  those  of  the  enemy.  To  solve  the  mystery 
Capt.  Phelps  and  50  Illinois  volunteers  made  a  dashing  recon- 
noisaqce  in  a  tug  directly  under  the  water  batteries,  but  failed  to 
elicit  a  single  hostile  shot.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  town  had 
been  evacuated.  A  rush  was  made  for  the  shore,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  flag  of  the  21st  Illinois  proudly  waved  over  the 
fort  which  the  chivalrous  southrons  regarded  as  impregnable. 
Cheer  after  cheer  from  soldier  and  tar  rent  the  air  at  this  happy 
consummation  of  the  expedition.  The  strange  bunting  which  had 
been  discried,  proved  to  be  a  flag  improvised  from  pieces  of  calico 
by  soldiers  of  the  2d  Illinois  cavalry,  who  the  previous  day,  to  the 
number  of  400,  had  galloped  from  Paducah  and  taken  possession 
of  the  town.  Gen.  Polk  with  20,000  men  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  custody  of  this  almost  impregnable  fortress,  but  finding  him- 
self completely  turned  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  the  result 
of  Union  triumphs  in  Missouri,  and  the  conquests  of  Henry  and 
Donelson,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it  without  striking  a 
single  blow  in  its  defense.  Says  an  officer  in  the  expedition :  "I 
could  not  resist  landing  to  examine  the  works,  which  are  of  im- 
mense strength,  consisting  of  tiers  upon  tiers  of  batteries  on  the 
river  front,  and  a  strong  parapet  and  ditch  strengthened  by  a 
thick  abatis  on  the  land  side.  The  fortifications  appear  to  have 
been  evacuated  hastily  considering  the  quantities  of  ordinance 
stores,  a  number  of  anchors,  the  remnant  of  the  chain  which  was 
once  stretched  across  the  river,  and  a  large  supply  of  torpedoes 
remaining.  Desolation  was  visible  everjwhere,  huts,  tents  and 
barricades  presenting  their  blackened  remains,  though  the  town 
was  spared.'' 

Capture  of  yew  Madrid. — ^The  tide  of  victory  following  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Mississippi,  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  were  soon 
added  to  the  list  of  Union  trinmi>hs.  On  the  22d  of  Februarj*, 
the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth  day.  Gen.  Pope  was  onlered 
by  Gen.  Halleck  to  dislodge  a  large  rebel  force  stationed  at  New 
Madrid.  On  the  24th  of  March  his  force  arrived  at  Commerce^ 
and  on  learning  that  Jeff  Thompson  with  a  rel>el  force,  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  was  determined  to  give  him  battle.  Accordingly 
two  companies  of  the  7th  Illinois  cavalry,  and  the  26th  lUiuuis 
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infantry  was  sent  in  pursuit  and  soon  encountered  the  foe,  having 
a  mounted  force  of  2,000  men  and  3  pieces  of  artillery.  A  dash 
ing  charge  was  immediately  ordered.  The  rebels  after  delivering 
a  scattering  volley,  hurriedly  fled,  with  our  men  in  pursuit.  As 
tlie  cbase  was  continued  at  short  intervals,  squads  of  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  woods  and  fired  at  our  men  as  they  passed,  till  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  original  number  remained  in  the  road. 
These  to  expedite  their  frantic  flight,  left  their  track  strewed  with 
coats,  hats,  blankets,  guns  and  other  baggage ;  3  pieces  of  artillery 
were  run  down  and  captured,  and  thus  for  20  miles  the  precipi- 
tate flight  and  pursuit  was  kept  up  till  the  flying  foe  sought  shel- 
ter under  the  friendly  guns  of  New  Madrid. 

The  main  column  of  our  forces  arrived  on  the  3d  of  March, 
when  Pope,  not  knowing  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy,  sent 
forward  3  regiments  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to  make  a  recon- 
noisance.  On  coming  within  ranging  distance  they  were  met  by 
shells  from  gunboats  stationed  in  the  river,  when  they  fell  back 
and  encamped  beyond  their  reach.  The  rebel  entrenchments  might 
have  been  easily  carried,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
hold  them  in  consequence  of  the  destructive  fire  of  the  gun-boats. 
It  was  therefore  deemed  best  to  order  4  seige  guns  from  Cairo 
before  making  the  attempt.  In  the  meantime  a  force  under  Col. 
Plummer,  consisting  of  the  11th  Missouri  and  the  26th  and  47th 
Illinois,  was  sent  with  all  speed  to  occupy  Point  Pleasant,  12 
miles  below,  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  river  and  cutting 
off  reinforcements.  This  was  successfully  accomplished  though 
not  till  the  rebel  force  was  increased  to  9  gunboats  and  9,000  in- 
fantry and  several  batteries  of  artillery.  The  rebel  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Hollins,  and  the  land  forces  by  McCown, 
Stuart  and  Gant.  The  siege  guns  arrived  at  sunset  on  the  12th, 
and  the  10th  and  16th  Illinois,  Cols.  Morgan  and  Smith,  were  de- 
tached to  cover  the  position  chosen  for  the  battery,  and  assist  in 
its  erection.  Although  exposed  to  constant  volleys  of  musketry, 
rifle  pit«  were  excavated,  and  the  guns  mounted  ready  for  action, 
within  35  hours  after  they  had  been  shipped  from  Cairo.  At 
early  dawn,  on  the  13th,  the  battery  opened  with  telling  effect, 
and  in  a  few  hours  disabled  several  of  the  gun-boats  and  dis- 
mounted the  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  enemy's  main  works. 
While  this  furious  cannonade  was  maintained  throughout  the  day 
on  the  right,  Paine's  division,  containing  the  51st  and  64th  Illinois, 
supported  by  Palmer's,  forced  their  way  up  to  the  rebel  works  on 
the  right,  compelling  the  rebel  pickets  to  seek  shelter  within  their 
works.  At  nightfall,  during  a  blinding  thunder  storm,  the  hostile 
force  hurriedly  fled,  leaving  their  dead  unburied,  their  suppers 
untasted  on  the  tables,  their  candles  burning  in  their  tents  and 
other  evidences  of  a  disgraceful  panic. 

The  details  of  the  battle  show  tliat  the  Illinois  troops  who  par- 
ticipated in  it  fought  with  no  ordinary  bravery  and  success,  and 
added  additional  lustre  to  their  previous  record.  Gen.  Pope  in  his 
official  report  says: 

'*The  10th  and  16th  Illinois,  commanded  respectively  by  Cols.  Morgan 

and  K.  F  Smith,  were  detailed  as  guards  to  the  proposed  trenches,  and 

to  aid  in  constructing  them.    They  marohed  from  camp  at  sunset  on  the 

12th,  and  drove  in  the  pickets  and  guard  of  the  enemy,  as  they  were  or- 

'  dered,  at  shoulder  arms,  and  without  returning  a  shot,  covered  the  front 
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of  the  entrenching  parties,  and.occupied  the  trenches  and  rifle  piU  dur- 
ing the  whole  day  and  night  of  the  13th,  under  a  furious  and  iucees&ut 
cannonading  from  160  pieces  of  heavy  artiller3\  At  the  earnest  request 
of  their  colonels,  their  regimental  flags  were  kept  flying  over  our 
trenches  though  they  offered  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  enemy.  The 
coolness,  courage  and  cheerfulness  of  these  troops,  exposed  for  two 
nights  and  a  day  to  the  incessant  fire  of  tne  enemy  at  short  range,  and 
the  severe  storm  which  raged  the  whole  night,  are  above  all  praise." 

Capture  of  Island  yo.  10. — Pope  now  planted  his  batteries  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  shut  up  the  rebel  fleet  between  him- 
self anil  Island  No.  10,  the  next  place  of  attack.  The  island,  sit- 
uated just  above  New  Madrid  and  45  miles  below  Columbus,  was 
fortified  with  eleven  earth  works  nnd  70  heavy  caunou.  The  day 
after  the  capture  of  New  Mailrid,  Foote,  with  the  fleet,  made  bis 
appearance  above  it,  effected  a  reconnoissance  of  the  adjaciMit 
shores  and  i)laced  his  mortar  boats  in  position  for  attack.  Oii  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  March,  1862,  the  bombardment  com- 
menced, but  the  rebel  batteries  were  targets  too  small  to  be  burt 
by  shells  thrown  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  slightest  breath  of  air  operating  on  a  projectile  thrown  so 
great  e  distance  was  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  nicest  mathemati- 
cal calculations,  and  hence  the  cannoniwling  continued  day  aft^r 
day  without  beneficial  results.  The  gunboats  could  easily  have 
prevailed  against  the  hostile  works  but  for  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing disabled  and  drifting  helplessly  in  the  swift  current  directly 
under  the  enemy's  guns.  Pope  was  expected  to  co-operate  with 
the  fleet,  his  plan  being  to  gain  the  Kentucky  shore,  where  be 
could  operate  directly  agaius  the  foe  and  cut  off  bis  retreat  ui  case 
of  an  attempted  escape.  The  w  ant  of  transports  being  the  ouly 
difficulty  attending  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  following  exi>e- 
dient  was  ailopted : 

Near  where  the  fleet  lay  there  was  a  slough  running  inland  which 
connected  with  a  stream  emptying  into  the  river  below  the  island, 
not  far  from  New  Madrid.    Pope  determined  to  open  this  for  the 
passage  of  transports  round  the  island,  having  i)reviously  sent 
Col.  Bissell  to   ascertain  the  practicability  of  the  undertiikiiig. 
The  levee  wa«  cut,  and  the  surface  inland  being  lower  than  the 
bank  of  the  river,  when  the  opening  was  effected  water  passed 
through  iu  a  stream  of  sufficient  dei)th  to  float  onliuary  trans- 
ports.   The  route  to  be  opened  w^as  12  miles  in  length,  one-half 
of  it  extending  through  a  growth  of  trees,  many  of  which  were 
two  feetin  diameter.    To  admit  the  passage  ofboats  it  was  necessary 
to  saw  them  off*  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  space 
of  50  feet  in  width.   The  machhiery  em  ployed  for  this  purpose  was 
placed    on  boats  and  operate<l   by  twenty  men  who,    in   some 
instances  consumed  several  hours  in  the  removal  of  one  tree.    The 
transports    slowly    advancing  as  the  channel    was  opened,  at 
length  again  entered  the  turbid  Mississippi,  the  crew  chanting 
*'On  the  other  side  of  Jordan"  in  lieu  of  '*  Jordan  is  a  ha  id  road  to 
travel,"  with  which  they  had  previously  beguiled  their  labors. 

During  the  accomplishment  of  this  splendid  achievement  of 
engineering  skill,  two  other  feats  were  performed  equally  brilliant, 
but  of  a  different  character.  The  rebels  in  possession  of  Union 
City,  becoming  very  troublesome,  Col.  Buford,  of  the  12th  Illinois 
infantry,  with  his  own  regiment,  two  companies  of  the  2d  Illinois 
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cavalry  and  400  other  troops  was  ordered  to  dislodge  tliem.    En- 
tering the  town  by  forced  marches  he  surprised  and  dispersed  a 
large  forceof  the  enemy  under  the  command  of  the  notorious  Henry 
Clay  King.  Panic-stricken  they  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving  their 
horses,  arms  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  property  as  spoils 
for  the  victors.    On  thefoUowingday  Col.  Roberts,  of  the  42d  Illi- 
nois, with  twenty  of  his  most  daring  men,  having  provided  boats 
with  muffled  oars,  made  for  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  upper  battery.     As  the  night  advanced  the  surfa<5e  of  the 
river  became  ruffled  with  fitful  gusts  of  wind ;  presently  the  cor- 
rugated edge  of  a  cloud  rose  up  from  the  western  horizon,  and  the 
muttering  of  distant  thunder  presaged  an    approaching  storm. 
Favored  by  the  darkness  and  the  roar  of  the  coming  storm  they 
reached  the  shore  and  started  for  the  battery  about  200  yards  dis- 
tant    When  arriving  at  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  works  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  made  their  presence  known  to  the  sentinel,  who 
fired  his  gun  and  fled,  evidently  thinking  the  whole  Lincoln  army 
wa«  after  him.    The  flash  also  revealed  the  situation  of  the  guns, 
and  hardly  had  the  reverberating  thunder  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance before  that  which  a  fortnight's  bombardment  had  failed  to 
accomplish    was    consummated.     Six  heavy  guns  were  sjHked, 
among  which  wasa  superb  9  inch  pivot  gun,  called  Lady  Davis,  in 
honor  of  the  rebel  president's  wife.    The  romance  of  war  does 
not  furnish  a  deed  of  more  dashing  gallantry  than   the  perform- 
ance of  these  men,  who  all  returned  unharmed. 

Before  the  transports  could  be  made  available  in  moving  troops 
to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  it  was  necessary  to  get  some  of 
the  gunboats  below  the  island  to  protect  them  in  case  of  an  attack. 
Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  April,  the  Carondelet  with 
her  vulnerable  parts  i)rotected,  was  cut  loose  and  started  down 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  nuining  the  rebel  batteries.  A  storm 
of  great  fury  had  again  burst  on  the  river,  and  completely  shroud- 
ing the  boat  in  darkness,  it  rapidly  moved  forwanl  on  its  perilous 
mission.  As  it  approached  the  island  the  soot  in  the  chimney 
caught  fire  and  suddenly,  with  spectral  glare,  lighted  up  the  river. 
The  flue  caps  were  immediately  opened  and  fortunately  the  flames 
8ubsi<1ed  before  the  enemy  discovered  their  real  character  in  the 
blinding  darkness  of  the  storm.  A  second  time  while  the  crew  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  their  miraculous  escai)e,  the  flames 
burst  forth,  casting  a  brilliant  light  in  the  face  of  the  foe, 
rendering  further  concealment  impossible.  Suddenly  signal 
rockets  from  the  island  and  Kentucky  shore  streamed  up  in  the 
darkness ;  drums  beat  to  quarters  and  cannon  and  musketry 
0[)ened  upon  the  boat  in  deafening  roar.  The  storm  was  still 
unabated,  and  warring  elements  i)layed  in  wild  resjmnse  to  hos- 
tile batteries.  Flashing  guns  alternating  with  gleams  of  light- 
ning, peals  of  thmider  answering  to  booming  cannon,  and 
drenching  torrents  of  rain,  intermingled  with  lalling  missiles, 
enveloped  the  crew  in  a  pageant  of  terrific  grandeur.  Calm, 
however,  as  if  about  to  enter  a  peaceful  harbor,  they  put  on  steam 
an<l  steered  directly  uiuler  the  enemy's  guns.  Owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  depressing  their  guns  so  as  to  cover  the  vessel,  she  ran 
the  fiery  gauntlet  without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury.  The 
firing  of  a  signal  gun  announced  to  friends  above  and  below  the 
island,  the  successful  result,  and  as  the  boat  ueared  the  wharf  at 
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ISew  Madrid  it  was  greeted  with  the  wildest  euthusiaara.  Soldiers 
almost  frantic  with  joy,  seized  the  sailors  and  carried  them  up  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  the  nearest  hotel,  where  they  became  objects 
of  absorbing  interest.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  the  Pittsburgh 
also  successfully  performed  the  same  feat,  completing  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  reduction  of  the  island. 

Paine's  division,  in  which  were  the  22d  and  51st  Illinois  was  now 
embarked  and  crossed  over  the  wild  floods  of  theMississippi,  pre- 
senting in  its  piissage,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  siJectacles  ever 
witnessed.  Stanly  and  Hamilton's  divisions  followed,  and  b}'  12 
o'clock  the  ensuing  night,  April  7th,  all  the  force  reqnired,  was 
safe  on  the  Kentucky  shore.  As  soon  as  the  rebels  discovered 
that  a  lodgment  had  been  effected  they  evacuated  the  island  as 
untenable  and  concentrated  at  Tiptonville,  situated  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  12  miles  of  batteries  which  stretched  along 
the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  The  three  divisions,  Paine's 
command  in  advance,  immediately  started  in  pursuit.  The  enemy 
7,000  strong,  under  McCown,  was  encountered  and  driven  back 
into  the  swamps,  where  he  was  forced  to  unconditionally  surren- 
der. Says  Pope :  "Gen.  Paine  fortunate  in  having  the  advance, 
exhibited  unusual  vigor  and  courage,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  enemy.  Thre«  generals,  5,000  pris- 
oners, 17  steamboats,  74  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  10,000  lbs.  of 
powder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors." 

Besides  the  Illinois  regiments  mentioned,  the  7th  (cavalry)  and 
the  60th  also  participated  in  the  battle  and  demeaned  them- 
selves with  the  alacrity,  courage  and  prudence  which  should  ever 
characterize  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  republic.  Their  acknowl- 
edged efficiency  furnishes  ample  proof  that  the  soldier  is  not  a 
machine  moved  and  controlled  independently  of  his  volition,  but 
that  intelligence  and  moral  worth  are  as  essential  to  his  success 
as  they  are  in  other  pursuits  of  life,  however  exalted. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Pope,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding brilliant  victories,  was  born  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  March 
12th,  1823.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Pope,  was  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  early  history  of  Illinois.  His  son  John  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842,  fought  his  way  through  the  Mexican  war,  and  for 
his  meritorious  conduct  was  made  capta>in  by  brevet,  his  commis- 
sion dating  from  Feb.  23d,  1846.  In  1849  he  commanded  an 
expedition  sent  out  from  Minnesota  to  test  the  practicability 
of  obtaining  water  by  artesian  borings  in  the  great  plain  which 
stretches  with  such  terrible  aridity  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  enterprise  proved  a  failure.  The  interval  from  1854 
to  1859  he  spent  in  exploring  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  in  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers. 
When  the  rebellion  commenced  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  and  assigned  to  command  the  district  of  North  Mis- 
souri, where  after  dispersing  the  predatory^  rebel  bands,  he  made 
his  way  to  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10. 


Chapter  LVIII 

1862— ILLINOIS      IN     NORTHERN     MISSISSIPPI     AND 

ALABAMA. 

.Battle    of  Pittsburg     Landing — MitchelVs    Campaign — Siege    of 

Corinth 


While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  Mississippi  a  battle  of 
much  grander  proportions  was  ragingon  thebanks  of  the  Tennessee. 
The  rebel  line  of  defense,  extending  from  Columbus  eastward 
through  Forts  Heniy  and  Donelson  to  the  Alleghanies,  havingbeen 
broken  by  federal  forces  the  enemy  fell  back  and  established  anew 
one  farther  southward  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad. 
This  great  thoroughfare  runs  eastward  from  Memphis  through 
Corinth,  Florence,  Huntsville,  Chattanooga  and  other  important 
places,  nence  the  rebels  regarded  its  defense  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Northern  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia.  The 
Union  forces,  after  having  secured  possession  of  the  Tennessee,  kept 
it  open  by  means  of  gunboats  as  far  as  Eastport,  Mississippi,  and 
made  it  the  base  of  operations.  The  rebel  authorities  aware  of 
the  tremendous  issues  at  stake,  commenced  concentrating  all  their 
available  forces  at  Corinth,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  and  the  Ohio  and  Mobile  railroads. 
Johnson  after  his  escape  from  Donelson,  led  his  forces  through 
Nashville  to  this  strategic  point,  and  hither  also  came  Price  from 
Western  Arkansas,  Bragg  from  Pensacola,  and  Polk  from 
Columbus. 

For  the  purpose  of  tapping  this  great  central  line  of  transpor- 
tation reaching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  on  which  the 
rebels  were  rallying,  Halleck  ordered  forward  the  different  divis- 
ions of  the  Union  army.  About  the  middle  of  March  Grant,  with 
the  conquerors  of  Donelson,  moved  forward  to  Savannah,  when 
the  division  of  Lew.  Wallace  was  thrown  across  the  river  at 
Crumps  landing,  about  2  miles  above,  and  those  of  Prentiss, 
Smith  and  McClemand  at  Pittsburg  landing.  5  miles  higher  up 
the  stream.  Buel,  who  with  a  separate  army  irom  the  department 
of  the  Ohio,  had  taken  possession  of  Nashville,  and  on  learning  in 
the  meantime  the  destination  of  Johnson  also  started  to  co-operate 
with  the  forces  on  the  Tennessee. 

Pittsburgh  Landing,  where  most  of  Grant^s  army  was  now 
posted,  was  the  point  of  debarkation  for  Corinth,  Purdy  and  some 
other  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  bank  here  rises 
to  a  height  of  80  feet  and  is  cloven  by  ravines,  through  one  of 
which  the  Corinth  road  ascends  to  the  general  level  of  the  conn- 
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try  where  it  seuds  off  branches  to  neighboring  towns.  From  the 
river  an  irregnlar  plateau  sweeps  inland,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  Snake  Creek,  on  the  south  by  Lick  creek,  both  small 
streams,  emptying  into  the  Tennessee  5  miles  apart,  one  below  and 
the  other  above  the  landing.  Variegated  with  ravines  and  ridges, 
partly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated,  it  lay  like  a  picture  in  a 
frame,  green  with  the  opening  verdure  of  April.  Three  miles 
from  the  landing,  on  the  Corinth  road,  near  the  centre  of  the  field, 
Avas  a  small  church  styled  Shiloli,  from  which  the  subsequent 
battle  received  its  name.  On  the  4th  of  March  Grant  had  been 
superseded  by  C.  F.  Smith,  one  of  his  commanders,  who  shortly 
afterwards  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  when  his  division  was 
transferred  to  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  and  Grant  weis  re-instated. 

Sunday  morning,  April  6th,  the  several  divisions  of  his  army 
were  situated  as  follows :  Commencing  on  the  right  near  the  river 
below,  and  sweeping  round  in  the  form  of  an  inegular  semi-circle 
to  the  river  above  were  the  divisions  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace, 
McClemand,  Sherman,  Prentiss  and  Hurlbut,  while  that  of  Lew. 
Wallace  was  still  at  Crump's  Landing.  The  confederate  army 
consisted  of  3  corps  and  the  following  principal  officers: 
A.  Sidney  Johnson,  first  in  command,  P.  T.  G.  Beau- 
regard second,  and  Polk,  Bragg  and  Hardee,  corps  com- 
manders. It  was  well  known  in  the  rebel  camp  that  Buell  was 
rapidly  advancing  from  Nashville  to  reinforce  Grant,  and  it  was 
determined  to  attack  and  defeat  the  latter  before  he  was  strength- 
ened. By  the  aid  of  spies  Johnson  was  apprised  of  the  daily 
progress  made  by  Buell,  and  when  on  the  3d  of  April  his  junction 
with  Grant  became  imminent,  he  started  with  all  his  available 
forces  for  Pittsburg  Landing.  Owing  to  bad  roads  the  whole  daj' 
was  consumed  m  reaching  the  Union  outposts,  and  after  some 
slight  skirmishing  the  army  encamped  with  the  expectation  of 
making  an  attack  on  the  morrow.  Fortunately  a  severe  storm 
fell  the  next  day  and  the  contemplated  attack  was  posti)oned  till 
the  Sabbath  morning  following.  Buell  in  the  meantime  pushed 
forward  with  all  possible  dispatch  over  the  muddy  roads  and 
gained  a  day,  which,  as  the  sequel  shows,  was  of  vital  importance. 
The  rebels,  although  unable  to  make  an  attack  moved  up  to 
to  within  a  mile  of  the  Union  pickets,  and  though  some  skirmish- 
ing had  occurred,  their  presence  in  force  was  unsuspected. 

As  previously  arranged,  with  the  early  gray  of  the  Sabbath's 
dawn,  the  confederate  army  started  across  the  narrow  belts  of 
woods  which  separated  them  from  the  unsuspecting  federals.  On 
emerging  from  the  timber  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  their  onset 
they  swooped  down  in  compact  masses  on  our  advanced  out- 
posts before  the  small  force  which  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoi- 
tre could  return  and  apprise  them  of  their  danger.  So  sudden 
and  complete  was  the  surprise  of  the  federals  that  some  of  them 
were  overtaken  preparing  for  breakfast,  some  sitting  listlessly  in 
their  tents,  while  others  still  wrapt  in  unconscious  slum- 
bers, were  bayoneted  before  they  bad  time  to  rise  from  their  beds. 
Prentiss  and  Sherman  who  were  considerably  in  advance,  thus 
rudely  awakened  by  the  thunders  of  battle,  immediately  dis- 
patched messengers  to  the  other  divisions  to  apprise  them  of  the 
enemy's  approach  and  i*equest  their  co-operation.  The  latter  by 
his  stirring  appeals  and  the  reckless  exposure  of  his  person  in  the 
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nidst  of  the  greatest  dangers,  succeeded  in  restoring  confidence, 
Mid  his  divisions,  in  which  were  the  4()th  and  55th  Illinois,  half 
Iressed,  fell  into  Une.  The  sudden  charge  of  the  foe  and 
the  want  of  preparation  to  recei\'e  him,  caused  one  of  his 
t)riga<les  to  fall  back  in  confusion  and  McClernand  came  up  with 
the  11th,  30th  and  43d  Illinois  to  fill  the  gap.  Convinced  from 
the  roar  of  cannon  that  the  engagement  was  becoming  general,  he 
apprised  Hurlburtof  Prentiss'  danger  and  requested  his  assistance. 
The  contest  along  Sherman's  line  became  desperate  and  bloody, 
the  rebels  dashing  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  Waterhouse's  guns, 
and  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight,  contending  for  their  possession. 
Although  further  reinforced  by  the  14th,  15th  and  46th  Illinois 
from  Hurlburt's  division  and  Schwartz's,  Dresser's,  Taylor's  and 
McAlister's  batteries  from  McCleniand's,  his  battered  and  bleed- 
ing forces  were  driven  from  their  position  and  their  camp  des- 
poiled by  the  the  shouting  enemy.  By  his  protracted  stand  and 
frightful  sacrifice  of  men  the  enemy  was,  however,  partially  checked 
and  the  army  escaped  the  calamity  of  being  driven  into  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  the  meantime  the  di\ision  of  Prentiss,  containing  the  61st 
Illinois,  had  become  involved  and  almost  annihilated.  At  the  first 
intimation  of  danger,  he  hastily  formed  his  line,  but  unfor- 
tnnatelj'  it  was  in  an  open  field.  The  enemy  soon  came  stream- 
ing through  the  woods,  and  taking  advantfige  of  the  shelter  they 
afforded,  poured  volley  after  volley  into  the  ranks  of  the  exposed 
troops  and  covered  the  field  with  their  slain.  While  Prentiss 
stubbornly  refused  to  retire  before  this  wasting  slaughter.  Har- 
dee massing  his  impetuous  brigades,  forced  them  through  the 
gap  between  him  and  Sherman,  and  fianked  him  on  the  right, 
while  Jackson  with  his  Mississippi  fire-eaters,  sweeping  round 
in  an  opposite  direction,  turned  his  left.  Hurlburt  hastened  to 
his  assistance  but  came  too  Lite.  Battenes  were  immediatelv 
opened  on  both  sides  of  the  division,  and  ploughing  a  passage 
through  it  Prentiss  and  3,000  men  were  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoners.  As  the  captured  troops  were  borne  to  the  rear  of  the 
victorious  foe,  the  remnant  of  the  division,  in  a  confused  mass, 
was  driven  in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  conflictcommenced  the  convexity  of 
the  Union  line  was  turned  from  the  river,  now,  by  the  beating  back 
of  the  center,  it  formed  an  arc  in  the  direction  of  the  stream. 
Prentiss  and  McClernand,  constituting  the  two  wings,  still 
retained  their  positions,  and  Hurlbut  moving  to  the  center  had 
been  forced  back.  The  conflict  had  been  fierce,  terrific,  deter- 
mined and  bloody ;  great  forest  trees  were  riven  into  fragments 
by  the  incessant  crash  of  artillery*,  and  the  fatal  field  lay  ghastly 
with  huge  piles  of  victims.  Grant,  as  at  Donelson,  was  absent, 
and  each  command  was  compelled  to  act  upon  its  own  responsi- 
bility. 

The  division  of  McClernand,  containing  the  8th,  11th,  17th, 
18th,  20th,  29th,  3l8t,  42d,  43d,  45th,  48th  and  49th  Illinois,  which 
had  supported  Sherman  in  the  first  onset  of  the  battle,  when  the 
latter  fell  back,  became  exposed  to  a  dangerous  flank  movement  ou 
the  right.  Dresser  was  ordered  forward  with  his  rifled  guns  to 
the  vulnerable  point,  and  for  a  time  checked  the  inflowing  tide  of 
assailants.    Schwartz  and  McAllister,  in  other  parts  of  Uie  liue« 
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rendered  efficient  aid,  and  rebel  charjce  after  charge  was  repulsed, 
but  only  to  make  room  for  fresh  regimented  to  pour  in  and  repeat 
them  wUh  redoubled  fury.  When  at  length  it  became  necessary 
to  retire  before  the  overwhelming  pressure,  there  were  not  artillery 
horses  remaining  alive  sufficient  to  remove  the  batteries,  and  por- 
tions fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  By  11  o'clock  the  division 
was  driven  back  to  a  line  with  Hurlbut.  . 

The  division  of  the  latter,  comprising  the  14th,  15th,  28th,  32d, 
41st  and  46th  Illinois,  as  the  others  were  falling  back,  took  a 
position  in  the  edge  of  a  wood  fronting  an  open  field  over  which 
the  enemy  must  pass  to  attack  him.  Thither  also  Sherman,  with 
a  faint  hope  of  saving  the  army  from  annihilation,  led  the  bat- 
tered fragments  of  his  command.  The  rebel  officers,  determined 
not  to  be  checked  in  their  advance  toward  the  river,  into  which 
they  proposed  to  hurl  the  defenders  of  the  Union,  threw  forward 
their  victorious  legions  with  almost  resistless  momentum.  Three 
times  they  emerged  from  the  timber  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
open  space,  and  three  times  were  they  swept  back  by  the  hurri- 
cane of  lire  which  met  them,  leaving  their  gory  track  covered 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  Gallantly  leading  his  columns  in  these 
tremendous  charges,  Johnson  was  pierced  with  a  ball,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  fell  on  one  of  his  aids  and  expired.  Unde- 
terred by  loss  of  men  or  leader,  fresh  regiments  dashed  into  the 
deadly  vortex  with  renewed  vigor,  and  finally  exhausted  and 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  federals  were  compelled  to  retire 
and  join  their  discomfited  companions  in  the  rear. 

After  Prentiss  had  been  driven  from  his  position,  the  onset  of 
the  enemy  fell  with  tremendous  force  on  the  7th,  9th,  12th,  50th, 
52d,  67th  and  58th  Illinois,  a  part  ef  the  division  of  W.  H.  L.  Wal- 
lace,  which  had  been  moved  to  an  advanced  position  in  the  Union 
line.  Serving  his  batteries  planted  on  commanding  ridges  with 
great  skill,  and  his  infantry  fighting  with  the  determination  of 
battle-scarred  veterans,  four  times  he  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
terrific  slaughter.  The  other  divisions  had,  however,  given  way, 
and  his  also,  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  Polk's  and  Har- 
dee's united  columns,  was  compelled  to  yield,  its  brave 
commander  falling  mortally  w  ounded  in  his  attempts  to  resist  the 
overwhelming  flood. 

It  was  now  5  o'clock.  All  day  the  battle  had  raged,  but  the 
field  cleft  by  ravines  and  obstructed  by  timber,  had  rendered  the 
contest  irregular  and  indecisive.  When  it  commenced  Grant  was 
at  Savannah,  and  until  his  arrival  on  the  field  each  divisiou  com- 
mander managed  his  own  force  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  en- 
gagement. There  was  little  unity  of  action.  Hearing  the  heavy 
and  continuous  booming  of  artillery,  he  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
conflict  and  arrived  about  9  o'clock,  but  skillful  generalship  could 
not  then  avert  the  evil  caused  by  surprise,  nor  screen  him  from 
the  angry  criticism  which  he  encountered.  In  the  desultory  con- 
flict the  principal  resistance  was  aft'orded  by  McOlemand,  W.  H. 
L.  Wallace  and  Hurlbut.  the  divisions  of  Sherman  and  Prentiss 
having  become  too  mncli  demoralized  by  the  morning's  surprise 
to  render  the  aid  which  otherwise  would  have  been  fumishe<1. 
Lew.  Wallace,  at  Cramp's  Landing,  had  been  ordered  to  form  on 
the  Union  right,  but  unfortunately  was  misletl  by  a  change  iu 
the  position  of  the  army.    What  in  the  morning  had  been  the 
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federal  right  was  now  the  enemy's  rear.  Though  apparently  he 
night  have  hurled  his  fresh  troops  against  the  jaded  enemy, 
ioubled  up  his  left  and  thus  have  given  a  more  favorable  issue  to 
the  contest,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  moving  along  the  river 
did  not  arrive  till  nightfall,  when  the  battle  was  over.*  Had  the 
enemy  known  the  vulnerable  condition  of  our  right  and  made  his 
principal  attack  in  that  direction  instead  of  the  left,  his  success 
would  doubtless  have  been  more  complete. 

The  tide  of  battle  which  had  hitherto  drifted  adversely,  was 
now  to  change.  Tbe  exultant  threat  of  treason,  that  it  would 
overwhelm  the  defenders  of  the  Republic  in  the  dark  waters  of 
the  Tennessee,  was  never  to  be  executed;  but,  beaten  and  hum- 
bled, its  minions  were  to  be  driven  from  the  field.  The  army 
in  the  morning  was  extended  out  in  a  semi-circle  of  5  miles; 
now  it  was  in  a  compact  body  around  the  landing,  and  though 
bleeding  and  reduced  in  numbers,  it  still  presented  a  bohl  front. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  conflict,  caused,  perhaps,  by  preparations 
of  the  enemy  for  the  final  charge  which  was  to  execute  his  threat. 
This  pause  was  also  improved  by  our  jaded  and  imperilled  men. 
Fortunately  there  had  been  deposited  on  the  bluff  a  number  of 
siege  guns  and  other  heavy  ordnance  designed  for  future  opera- 
tions against  Corinth.  These  with  the  fragments  of  field  artillery 
which  had  escaped  capture  Col.  Webster  chief  of  Grant's  staff 
hurriedly  placed  in  position.  This  defense  was  rendered  more 
effective  by  a  deep  ravine  which,  on  the  left  separated  the  Union 
from  the  Confederate  army,  the  latter  now  concentrated  in  that 
direction.  Hai'dly  hjid  our  guns  been  mounted  when  a  shower 
of  projectiles,  some  of  which  exploded  on  tbe  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  announced  his  coining,  and  presently  every  avenue 
of  approach  was  crowded  by  his  dark  masses  of  infantry. 
Streaming  across  the  ravine  they  scaled  the  opposite  gun -crowned 
slopes.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  summit  they  were 
met  by  a  blinding  tire  and  swept  back  bleeding  into  the  gorge. 
Flushed,  however,  with  previous  success,  they  were  easily  rallied, 
and  while  they  were  advancing  and  recoiling  in  a  series  of  final 
charges,  the  gun-boats  Lexington  aiid  Tyler  opened  upon  them 
with  their  heavy  guns.  All  day  they  had  been  anxious  spectators 
of  the  combat,  moving  restlessly  up  and  down  the  river  in  vain 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  co  operate.  Now,  however,  the  foe  was 
in  range  and  they  sent  their  ponderous  shells  screaming  dismally 
and  deathly  into  his  ranks,  opening  huge  gaps  and  exerting  a 
moral  effect  upon  the  hostile  army  more  fatal  than  the  physical 
results  of  their  death  dealing  explosions.  The  rebel  officers  tried  in 

•  Wallace's  arrival  was  awaited  with  all  the  anxiety  which  an  Imperiled  condition  of 
the  army  could  Inspire.  The  suspense  increasing,  about  3  o'clock  a  staff  officer  rode 
up  to  the  2d  battalion  of  the  4th  Illinois  cavalry  and  aslced  for  volunteers  to  go  on  the 
|»ernous  mission  of  meetlnfir  and  urging  upon  him  the  importance  of  hurrying  for- 
ward his  division.  Lieut.  Fran  Ik  Fislc  and  Sergeant  Henry  Sturges  immediately  rode 
tothefront  and  called  for  others  to  join  them.  A  party  of  seven  was  soon  formed, 
and  dashing  by  the  enemy's  left  in  easy  range  of  his  musketry,  and  bounding  over 
Owl  Creek  they  found  Wallace  near  its  intersection  of  the  Corinth  road,  made  known 
their  errand,  and  advised  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy.  He  replied  that  his  arlil- 
tery  had  not  yet  come  up  and  the  movement  would  leave  it  exposed  and  liable  to  cap- 
ture. They  also  pointed  out  the  elevated  ground  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  his  using  his  artillery,  and  insisted  that  It  was  better  to  abandon  his 
own  guns  than  lose  the  advantage  of  an  nssault  on  the  exposed  rebel  flank.  These 
arguments  were,  however,  rejected,  and  the  heroic  little  t>and  safely  returned  and 
reported  the  result.  They  were  then  instructed  to  ride  among  the  soldiers  and  pro. 
claim  that  Wallace  was  at  hand  with  10,000  fresh  troops.  The  effect  was  electric,  the 
loud  aoawerlnff  shout  of  our  almost  overpowered  men  rising  above  the  din  of  battle. 
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vain  to  get  their  men  to  face  the  new  engines  of  destruction,  but 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  beyond  their  range.  Shortly  after  the 
gun-boats  came  into  action  the  glittering  arms  of  BuePs  advanced 
division  were  seen  across  the  river.  It  had  arrived  at  Savannah 
30  hours  before,  and  Nelson,  the  commander,  detecting  in  the 
deep  and  continuous  roar  of  artillery  the  existence  of  battle,  pushed 
forward  to  render  assistance.  A  brigade  immediately  crossing 
the  stream  and  rushing  directly  to  the  front,  greatly  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  exhausted  army. 

The  sun  now  as  if  to  end  the  slaughter,  withdrew  his  light  from 
the  gory  field — ^a  field  literally  covered  over  with  piles  of  victims, 
some  torn  into  fragments,  others  exhibiting  but  little  evidence  of 
the  means  by  which  they  had  lost  their  livesj  some  still  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  others  less  injured  crying  for  help. 
Interspersed  among  them  were  the  fragments  of  guns  and  their 
carriages,  splintered  trunks  and  branches  of  forest  trees,  all  indi- 
cating the  fury  of  the  battle  storm  which  had  wix)ught  their  de- 
struction. Night  came  on  but  the  period  of  repose  which  it 
brought  aflbrded  little  rest  to  either  belligerent.  As  soon  as  the 
position  of  the  enemy  was  ascertained,  the  two  gun-boats  again 
commenced  throwing  among  them  immense  shells  which,  explod- 
ing far  inland,  gave  back  reports  resembling  those  of  replying 
guns.  This  heavy  cannonade,  with  slight  intermission,  was  con- 
tinued the  whole  night,  and  the  exhausted  enemy  aroused  from 
his  imperfect  slumbers,  was  forced  back  farther  and  farther  from 
the  river. 

The  landing  also  became  the  scene  of  important  operations. 
Crittenden's  division  of  Buel's  army  having  reached  Savanah,  was 
brought  up  on  steamers  and  placed  an  position.  The  next  news  re- 
ceived was  that  McCook's  division  had  also  arrived  at  Savanah, 
but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  not  brought  up  till 
the  next  morning.  The  heavy  explosions  of  artillery  reverberat- 
ing far  up  and  down  the  Tennessee  had  apprised  the  commanders 
of  these  gallant  divisions  of  what  was  going  on,  and  regardless  of 
almost  impassable  roads  they  pushed  forward  to  participate  in  the 
battle.  With  this  augmentation  of  its  forces  the  Union  army  was 
able  to  act  on  the  offensive  and  accordingly  the  several  divisions 
were  assigned  places  for  an  attack  the  next  morning.  Commenc- 
ing on  the  right  and  extending  to  the  left  were  the  commands  of 
Nelson,  Crittenden,  Hurlbut,  McClernand,  Sherman,  and  Lew 
Wallace,  the  latter  including  the  divisions  of  Prentiss  and  W.  H.  L, 
Wallace.  Each  took  the  place  assigned  it,  and  as  is  usually  the 
case  after  a  heavy  cannonade  a  storm  arose  and  the  remainder  of 
the  night  was  spent  in  a  drenching  rain.  When  morning  dawned 
the  Confederates  beheld  with  surprise  BuelPs  handsomely  deployed 
columns  and  doubtless  with  increased  anxiety  thought  of  the  work 
still  before  them.  Their  consternation  was  farther  increased  when 
the  strains  of  martial  music  announced  the  arrival  of  McCook's 
division  which  at  once  advanced  and  took  a  position  between 
Crittenden  and  Hurlbut. 

Nelson's  and  Crittenden's  divisions,  eager  to  measure  their 
strength  with  the  foe,  first  commenced  the  attack.  For  a  time 
the  contest  was  an  artillery  duel  of  grand  porportions  and  pro- 
I)ortionately  bloody.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  fire,  one  of  Nel- 
son's brigades  charged  across  the  open  space  between  the  two  lines 
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Mid  cai)tured  one  of  the  hostile  batteries.    Before  the  prize,  how- 
ever, could  be  removed,  its  captors  were  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  one-third  their  number.    This  reverse  only  partially  checked 
the  forward  movement  of  the  division  over  the  ground  which  their 
less   fortunate  comrades  had  lost   the  day  before.    Crittenden 
next  became  involved;  one  of  his  brigades  made  a  desperate  at- 
tack on  a  battery  of  the  enemy,  and  this  time  after  capturing  re- 
tained it.    Exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  guns  he  charged  with 
redoubled  fury  to  recover  them,  stubbornly  refusingto  yield  till  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  the  victims  of  tlie  bloody  struggle.    The 
tide  of  battle  sweeping  farther  on  the  right  at  length  fell  upon 
McCook,  whose  men  fought  with  the  heroism  of  veterans,  driving 
the  enemy  before  them  as  they  moved  forward. 

About  10  o'clock  the  rebels  rallied  in  some  heavy  timber,  and, 
under  cover  of  a  fuiious  cannonade,  threw  themselves  with  great 
impetuousity  mostly  against  Nelson  and  Crittenden  and  turned 
them  back.  At  this  juncture  the  artillery  was  taken  to  the  front 
and  opened  a  murderous  fire  directly  in  the  face  of  the  shouting 
foe,  dashing  up  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Federals.  The  move- 
ment of  both  lines  was  arrested,  but  the  incessant  play  of  artil- 
lery and  musketry  went  on  with  increased  effect,  the  commanders 
on  both  sides  holding  their  men  to  the  grim  work  as  if  to  determine 
which  could  stand  pounding  the  longest.  In  the  meantime  Buel 
came  up,  and,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  line  was  badly  shaken  by 
the  continuous  volleys  ploughing  through  it,  ordered  a  charge  as 
the  most  successful  method  of  ending  the  contest.  Cheer  after  cheer 
rent  the  air  as  the  war-begrimmed  legions  of  the  two  divisions 
swept  down  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  recoiling  foe  till  all  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost  in  this  i)art  of  the  liehl  the  day  before  was 
regained.  Still  unwilling  to  lose  all  the  prestige  of  previous  suc- 
cess, the  rebels  again  halted  in  front  of  McCook's  division  in  a 
clump  of  timber  near  Shiloh  Church  where  for  an  hour  they  stub- 
bornly maintained  their  position.  Keinforcements  from  Sherman 
and  McClernand  were,  however,  sent  up,  when  an  irresistible 
charge  swept  them  from  their  place  of  refuge  and  the  battle  on 
this  part  of  the  field  was  over. 

On  the  right  the  contest  had  been  equally  severe  and  bloody. 
As  Wallace  in  the  morning  moved  forward  he  halted  on  an  eleva- 
tion overlooking  the  field  in  front,  and  suddenly  a  strong  rebel 
column  emerged  from  the  woods  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  par- 
allel with  his  own  division.  Both  immediately  became  engaged, 
and  Wallace  threw  forward  sharp-shooters  to  pick  oft'  the  rebel 
artillerymen  till  he  could  get  his  batteries  with  infantry  suj^ports 
on  the  open  field  in  front.  For  an  hour  the  fljish  and  roar  of  guns 
was  incessant  when  Sherman  with  the  remnant  of  his  heroic  di- 
vision, came  up,  and,  regardless  of  danger,  dashed  forward  across 
the  field ;  midway  between  the  two  lines  he  met  such  a  destruct- 
ive fire  he  was  compelled  to  return,  having  received  a  wound  and 
lost  his  horse  by  the  fearless  exposure  of  his  person.  Leaping 
into  the  saddle  of  another,  and  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
men,  he  gave  the  order,  ^'forward,"  and  again  they  started  on  the 
perilous  mission  with  the  brave  Col.  Marsh,  of  the  20th  111.,  as 
their  leader.  Sweeping  across  the  field  and  gaining  in  the  woods, 
beyond,  a  position  that  flanked  the  enemy,  the  latter  retreated  in 
hot  haste  to  another  pai:t  of  the  timber  farther  from  danger.  Here 
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lie  made  a  determined  stand  and  a  second  time  compelled  Sher- 
man to  recoil  before  his  murderous  fire ;  but  a  second  time  he 
rallied  his  men  and  rushed  into  battle  though  bleeding  from  2 
wounds,  and  having  had  2  horses  shot  under  him.  Other  forces 
in  the  meantime  came  up,  the  position  was  taken  and  the  discom- 
fitted  rebel  hosts  driven  from  the  field.  Thus  the  action  com- 
menced on  the  left  and,  as  if  the  foe  was  feeling  for  a  vulnerable 
l>oint,  swept  along  each  division  to  the  right  when  he  struck  his 
last  blow  and  retired.  In  the  final  charge  on  this  part  of  the 
field,  McClernand's  and  Hurlbut's  divisions  participated  and 
added  new  laurels  to  those  which  they  had  previously  won. 

On  the  following  morning  Gen.  Sherman  with  his  cavalry  and 
two  brigades,  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Proceeding 
along  the  Corinth  road  they  encountered  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  which  temporarily  checked  their  advance.  A  line  of  battle 
was,  however,  soon  formed,  and  Col.  Dicky's  4th  111.  cavalry, 
leading  in  a  dashing  charge  on  the  rebel  force,  put  them  to  flight 
After  caring  for  the  wounded  and  burjing  the  dead,  the  weary 
troops  returned,  finding  the  road  strewn  with  blankets, haversacks 
and  muskets,  which  the  rebels  had  abandoned  in  their  flight. 

No  official  statements  of  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  battle 
was  made  by  either  part}'.  In  the  first  day's  fight,  however,  the 
Confederate  army  was  considerably  in  excess,  while  on  the  2d  the 
Federal  having  been  reinforced  byBuell,was  largest.  The  loss 
of  the  former  was  1,728  killed;  8,012  wounded,  and  959  missing; 
that  of  the  latter  1,735  killed;  wounded  7,882;  and  3,956  taken 
prisoners.  The  rebels  having  fled,  the  mournful  task  of  burying 
the  dead  of  both  armies  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  conquerors.  Nearly 
4,000  victims,  recently-  brothers  of  the  same  great  national  family, 
lay  pulseless  and  still  in  the  sleep  of  death.  They  were  consigned 
to  their  graves,  and  would  that  the  demon  of  hate  and  the  car- 
nage of  war  had  been  buried  with  them. 

Gov.  Yates,  who  had  already  earned  the  appellation  of  '^soldiers' 
friend''  by  his  devotion  to  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  military  duty,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  battle 
field  to  look  after  the  wounded.  His  appeals  for  the  means  of 
affording  relief  met  with  a  response  from  the  people  commensur- 
ate with  the  extraordinary  necessities  that  existed.  Every  city 
and  village  of  the  State  poured  forth  contributions;  physicians 
and  nurses  volunteered  their  services,  and  steamboats  laden 
with  every  appliance  for  ministering  to  the  distressed,  were  sent 
on  their  errands  of  mercy.  Such  an  extensive  slaughter  had  been 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  war,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fusion of  means  which  had  been  furnished,  many  of  the  soldiers 
still  suffered  from  unavoidable  neglect.  The  Governor  therefore 
returned  home,  and,  procuring  another  corps  of  surgeons  and 
additional  stores,  a  second  time  repaired  to  the  scene  of  suffer- 
ing. As  fast  as  transportation  could  be  obtained,  the  wounded 
were  conveyed  to  northern  homes  and  hospitals  where  facilities 
for  more  skillful  treatmeut  could  be  furnished, 

Illinois  was  more  largely  represented  in  the  battle  than  any 
single  State.  On  its  death-smitten  field  her  citizen -soldiers  traced 
in  characters  of  blood  a  record  of  deeds  which  will  be  read 
not  only  in  the  patriotic  homes  of  the  broad  prairies,  but  wherever 
free  institutions  have  a  votaiy  or  the  honor  of  the  republic 
awakes  an  echo  in  the  human  heart. 
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It  was  upon  the  troops  of  Illinois  and  those  immediately  asso- 
3iated  with  them  in  the  first  day's  battle,  that  the  enemy  dealt 
[lis  heaviest  blows  and  received  in  turn  a  stroke  which  rendered 
tiis  subsequent  defeat  comparatively  easy,  both  sustaining  a  loss 
hitherto  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  war,  Tbough  our 
divisions  were  driven  back  as  the  result  of  surprise  and  superior 
numbers,  theHdvance  of  the  enemy  was  finally  checked,  and  when 
the  gallant  cohorts  of  Buellcame  to  their  rescue,  were  preparing  for 
off'ensive  operations,  and  largely  shared  in  the  magnificent  charges 
which  subsequently  bore  our  blood-stained  banners  triumphant 
over  the  field. 

The  contest  was  one  in  which  cannon  and  musketry  played  the 
most  conspicuous  part.  Yet,  in  the  constant  shifting  of  brigades 
and  divisions  the  cavalry  guarded  their  movements,  protected  their 
exposed  wings  or  dashed  over  the  field  with  imj)ortant  dispatches. 
The  2d,  4th,  Charmichael's,  O'Harnett's  and  Dollins',  were  among 
the  organizations  from  Illinois,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  soldierly  conduct. 

Among  the  bravest  of  the  heroes  who  died  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Shiloh,  that  their  country  might  live,  was  Gen.  William  Henry 
L.  Wallace.  He  was  born  on  the  8th  of  July,  1821,  at  Urbana, 
Qhio.  His  father,  in  1833,  removed  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  LaSalle.  After  4  years  residence  he  removed  to  Mt. 
Morris,  Ogle  county,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  family  the  ben- 
efit of  tuition  in  Kock  Kiver  seminary.  Young  Wallace  completed 
a  course  of  study  in  the  institution  and,  after  some  preliminary 
study  of  the  law,  repaired  to  Springfield  to  enter  the  oflice  of 
Logan  and  Lincoln,  lawyers  of  great  celebrity  and  legal  ability. 
While  in  the  capital  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  T.  Lyle  Dicky, 
also  a  lawyer  of  ability,  to  whom  he  became  attached  and  shortly 
afterward  went  tb  Ottawa  and  entered  the  oftice  of  hisnew  friend. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  but  the  Mexican  war  break- 
ing out  the  following  year,  Wallace  abandoned  his  profession  and 
enlisted  in  the  regiment  raised  by  the  brave  and  eloquent  Hardin. 
He  was  mustered  in  as  orderly  sergeant,  Co.  I,  commanded  by 
Judge  Dicky,  whom  they  elected  as  captain.  After  their  arrival 
in  Mexico,  the  Judge,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  health,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  1st  Lieut.,  B.  M. 
Prentiss,  and  Wallace  became  adjutant.  In  this  capacity  he 
bravely  encountered  the  thunders  of  Buena  Vista  and  was  by  the 
side  of  his  gallant  colonel  when  he  was  stricken  down  in  this 
memorable  conflict.  When  the  rebellion  commenced  he  was 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  government  for 
troops,  and  exerted  himself  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  struggle.  In  May  he  wa«  chosen  colonel  of  the  11th  regi- 
ment, and  June  20th,  1861,  was  placed  in  command  of  Jiird's 
Point.  In  February  following  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  in  McClern an d's  division,  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  acquitted  himself  with  great 
bravery  in  the  heavy  charges  in  the  last  day's  battle.  From  Don- 
elson his  brigade  was  ordered  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  brave  C.  F.  Smith,  Wallace  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  his  division.  In  the  appalling  fury  of  the  first  day's 
confiict,  his  division,  in  conjunction  with  Hurlbut'a,  for  a  time 
stood  between  the  army  and  destruction,  but  without  supports 
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tlieir  isolated  advance  bad  to  be  abandoned.  Beoklessly  exposing 
bis  person  in  tbe  accomplisbmeut  of  tbis  movement  be  was  sboV 
tbrougb  tbe  bead  and  fell  insensible  from  bis  borse.  His  comrades 
essayed  to  carry  bim  from  tbe  field,  but,  pressed  by  the  pm'suing 
enemy,  tbey  sadly  laid  bim  down  on  tbe  field  and  abandoned  him 
to  bis  fate.  On  tbe  following  day  tbe  lost  ground  was  regained 
and  Wallace  was  found  still  alive.  Tbe  enem^^,  perhaps  oat  of 
respect  for  bis  bravery,  bad  placed  a  pillow  under  his  bead  and 
covered  bis  body  with  a  blanket.  His  wound  was,  however,  mor- 
tal and  be  died,  greatly  regretted  by  tbe  army  whose  coulidenee 
Sind  affection  be  bad  won  by  bis  many  noble  qualities. 

Benjamin  F.  Prentiss,  tbe  brotber-in-arms  of  Wallace,  was  the 
first  Illinoisan  to  secure  tbe  commission  of  a  brigadier  general,  the 
first  to  command  a  division,  and  tbe  first  to  be  captured.  He  was 
born  iui  1819,  at  Belleville,  Va.,  whence  bis  father  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, and  thence  in  1841  to  Quincy,  111.  His  first  military  expe- 
rience was  in  tbe  Mormon  war,  being  1st  Lieut,  of  the  Quincy 
rifles,  commanded  by  Gen.  Morgan,  which  visited  Hancock  comity 
during  the  prevalence  of  its  civil  feuds.  In  the  call  for  volunteers 
to  serve  in  tbe  Mexican  war,  he  entered  the  same  company  with 
Wallace,  and  as  w^e  have  already  seen  by  the  resignation  of  Capt 
Dicky,  he  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  In  the  battle  of  Baeua 
Yista  his  company  won  merited  distinction  for  its  superior  dhU 
and  soldierly  efficiency.  Eeturning  to  Quincy  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  until  tbe  commencement  of  tiie  rebellion.  When 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  outrage  on  the  national  flag  at 
Sumter,  he  reorganized  the  Quincy  rifles,  and  within  a  week  af- 
terward was  on  his  way  to  Cairo.  Here  as  soon  as  there  was  a 
•  sufficiency  of  men  to  organize  a  brigade,  he  was  elected  its  gen- 
eral. At  the  close  of  the  3  months  term,  for  which  his  men  bad  en 
listed,  he  was  made  brigadier  general  by  appointment  of  the 
President  and  sent  to  Southern  Missouri.  Kext  he  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  whither  he 
ariived  3  days  before  the  battle,  and  was  selected  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  division.  We  have  already  spoken  of  bis  capture  in 
the  battle.  In  his  passage  through  the  Southern  towns  as  a  pris- 
oner, it  is  said  the  Southrons  crowded  to  see  tbe  Yankee  general, 
and  that  he  made  them  a  number  of  rousing  Union  speeches  sncii 
as  bad  not  for  many  months  been  beard  in  their  sunny  latitude. 
He  and  his  men  were  conveyed  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where 
they  were  parolled,  after  which  they  retuined  home  by  way  of 
Kashville. 

Major  Gen.  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  the  commander  of  the  4th 
division  in  the  battle  of  Sbiloh,  w  as  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Kov.  29tb,  1815.  Having  studied  law  in  his  native  city,  he  moved 
to  Belvidere  Illinois,  and  commenced  tbe  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. *  Two  years  afterward  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  subsequently  served  several  terms  iu 
tbe  legislature.  Lincoln,  aware  of  bis  abilit}'  and  patriotism,  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  tbe  first  civilian  commanders  of  the  war.  He 
was  first  ordered  to  North  Missouri,  where  he  rendered  efficient 
service  in  protecting  railroads  against  rebel  marauders  by  holding 
the  districts  through  which  they  ran  responsible  for  their  destruc- 
tion.   After  having  taught  the  ^^  borderers "  that  treason  was 
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cpensive  as  well  as  dangerous  and  unlawful,  he  was  transferred 
»  Grant's  command,  paiticipated  in  the  battle  of  Douelson,  and 
leiice  moved  to  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Battles  may  be  divided  into  3  classes :  decisive  engagments, 
acli  as  bring  them  on  and  those  that  How  from  them.  Prom- 
leut  among  the  great  battles  of  the  first  class  was  the  contest  of 
»biloh ;  not  only  because  it  changed  the  complexion  of  the  war  in 
he  West,  but  onjaccount  of  the  permanent  advantages  derived  from 
L  Both  parties  claimed  it  as  a  victory,  but  it  was  some  time  after 
he  immediate  reverberations  of  the  battle  before  its  true  signiii- 
auce  was  fully  appreciated.  Beauregard,  the  hero  of  Sumter  and 
danassas,  had  been  called  west  by  a  deputation  of  citizens  to  extri- 
•/ate  them  from  impending  danger,  determined  upon  a  change  of 
>olicy.  Hitheilo  the  Confederates  had  ridged  their  broad  valleys 
jfith  parallels  of  earth  works  and  scattered  their  troops  for  defensive 
)perations,  but  Beauregard,  reversing  the  order,  commenced 
Dheir  concentration  for  aggressive  movements.  He  projwsed  first 
bo  move  against  Buell,  but  the  prompt  demonstrations  of  Grant 
}n  the  Tennessee  made  a  counteracting  force  in  that  direction  a 
more  pressing  necessity.  Accordingly  he  assembled  his  troops 
It  Corinth  where  they  were  hurled  ui)on  Grant  at  Shiloh  with  the 
intention  next  of  overwhelming  Buell,  and  finally  sweeping  north- 
srard  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio.  Shiloh  was 
then  in  a  great  measure  a  contest  for  supremacy  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  terrible  fierceness  with  which  it  was 
fought,  only  corresponded  with  the  momentous  interests  involv- 
ed. From  its  terrible  shock,  the  rebel  arm^'  recoiled,  too  much 
broken  to  afterward  act  on  the  offensive,  while  its  commander 
bitterly  regretted  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  long  cherished  schemes  of  Northern  conquest.  But  for  this 
success  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  check  the  rebel  army 
till  it  had  recovered  all  that  portion  of  the  great  valley  from 
which  they  hjul  recently  been  driven,  and  the  war  would  have 
thus  been  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Victory  not  only  forced  the  foe  to  abandon  all  further  attempts 
to  overrun  the  North,  but  caused  the  loss  of  a  large  addi- 
tional scope  of  territory.  As  the  fall  of  Donelson  compelled  the 
relinquishment  of  the  first  Confederate  line  of  defense,  so  the  re- 
pulse of  Shiloh  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  second.  Thus 
the  whole  of  Middle  and  Eastern  Tennessee  became  exposed  to 
the  Union  army,  whose  columns  could  now  penetrate  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  Confederacy ;  but  eVen  here  the  etlectdid  not  cease. 
The  Confederate  authorities  becoming  alarmed  at  the  dangers 
threatening  their  defenses  on  the  ui)per  Mississippi,  commenced 
the  concentration  of  their  naval  forces  at  Memphis.  This  transfer 
proportionally  weakened  the  means  of  protection  at  the  mouth  of 
the  liver,  and  thus  greatly  facilitated  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
which  occurred  shortly  afterward. 

MitcheWa  Campaign. — At  the  same  time  the  3  divisions  of  Buell's 
army  left  for  Nashville  to  co-operate  with  Grant,  10,000  men 
started  southward  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Mitchell.  The 
objective  point  of  the  expedition  was  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where,  by 
severing  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Kailroail,  it  was  proposed  to 
cut  off*  reinforcements  and  supplies  destined  for  Corinth.  After 
arriving  in  Nashville  he  remained  there  till  the  4th  of  April,  en* 
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gaged  in  organizing  his  army,  building  bridges,  and  otherwiae 
preparing  for  bis  campaign.  When  everything  was  in  readinea 
the  march  was  resumed  on  the  7th,  and  Fayette ville  was  reached 
and  occupied  without  opposition.  Here  much  anxiety  was  felt  in 
regard  to  the  issues  of  the  expedition,  for  should  our  army  either 
in  Tennessee  or  Virginia,  meet  with  a  reverse,  the  destruction  of 
Mitchell's  force  would  be  almost  unavoidable.  While  harrassedhy 
these  forebodings.  Col.  Turchin  of  the  19th  Illinois  came  forwaii 
and  asked  permission  to  moveat  once  upon  Huntsville  before  delay 
should  add  new  perils  to  those  which  already  threatened.  Gen. 
Mitchell  assented  and  with  the  18th  and  37  th  Ind.,  4th  O.  cavalrjand 
the  I9th  and  24th  Illinois,  he  left  Fayetteville  on  the  moniing  of 
April  10th,  1862.  With  the  Illinois  regiments  in  advance  the 
brigade  toiled  over  roads  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  pre- 
cipitous hills,  swampy  glades,  and  tangled  forests  of  the  conntrr. 
Frequently  it  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  its  impassable 
con(lition,  to  harness  two  or  three  teams  to  a  single  wagon  and  in 
some  places  to  drag  the  guns  by  hand.  The  indomitable  euergy 
of  Turchin,  however,  pervaded  his  men,  and  they  struggled  on 
over  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  without  complaint.  When 
night  came  on  they  partook  of  a  hearty  repast  and  threw  them- 
selves round  their  camp  fires  till  the  moon  went  down  and  the 
march  could  be  resumed  with  greater  security.  The  roads  now 
became  better,  and  the  progress  being  more  rapid,  in  the  grey 
light  of  morning,  the  city  became  visible  behind  a  grove  of  ce- 
dars. A  battery  was  immediately  placed  in  i>osition  and  present- 
ly two  trains  came  dashing  up  on  the  railroad  toward  Stevenson. 
The  one  in  advance  was  chased  a  distance  of  ten  miles  by  a  sqnad 
of  cavalry,  but  the  engineer  crowded  on  steam  and  the  iron  hon>e 
proved  too  fleet  for  those  bestrode  by  the  cavalrymen.  The  one 
in  the  roar,  less  fortunate,  was  brought  to  by  a  shot  from  the  bat- 
tery and  all  its  pavssengers  were  made  prisoners. 

In   the  meantime  Col.   Mahilotzy,   of   the  24th   Illinois,  dis- 
patched a  force  to  tear  up  the  traek  in  the  direction  of  Decatur, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  other  trains  in  the  futiire.  The  order  was 
then   given  to  advance  on  the  town,  and  an  exciting  cavalry  race 
ensued  for  the  honor  of  first  entering  it.  Three  troopers  becamethe 
winners,  who,  dashing  far  in  advance  of  the  othei^s,  entered  and 
cai)tured   170  rebels  before  the^'  had  time  to  rise  from  their 
couches.    The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  still   wrapt  in  sleep, 
dreaming,  perhaps,  of  ^*  Southern  Independence  or  troubled  with 
Yankee  nightmares, '' when  the  clatter  of  cavalry  in  the  streets 
first  api)rised  them  of  danger.    On  being  awakened  they  rushed 
half  naked  into  the  streets  to  ascertain  the  character  and  object 
of  the  unexpected  visitors,  and  learned,  with  deep  mortification, 
that  their  beautiful  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     A  reign 
of  terror  succeeded,  all  classes  being  seized  with  consternation, 
except  the  negroes,  who,  though  naturally  the  most  timid,  on  this 
occasion  maintained  a  wonderful  equanimity.  The  mayor,  after  re- 
gaining to  some  extent  his  composure,  determined  to  expel  the  in- 
truders, but  the  other  forces  soon  came  up  and  he  abandoned  bis 
design.    As  the  result  of  capturing  the  city,  17  locomotives,  150 
cars  and  a  large  amount  of  war  material  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.     The  rolling  stock  was  soon  put  in  motion  for  the  traiis- 
iwrtation  of  troops,  and  within  three  days,  not  only  Huntsville, 
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but  Stevensou,  Decatur,  Tuscumbia  and  107  miles  of  railroad  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  Unionists.  The  signal  guns  of  Turcliin's 
force  which  had  occupied  Tuscumbia,  could  now  be  heard  at  Cor- 
inth, the  centre  of  the  enemy's  operations. 

The  great  dispersion  of  MitchelPs  division  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  captured  towns  and  such  a  great  extent  of  railroad, 
soon  rendered  his  situation  precarious.  The  enemey  began  to  gather 
in  force  and  threaten  him ;  no  reinforcements  had  reached  him, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  subsistence  which  had  been  sent  by 
Hulleck  was  burnt  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. Gen.  Turchin,  finding  his  position  at  Tuscumbia  becoming 
untenable,  fell  back  to  Decatur,  where,  after  crossing  the  Tenn- 
essee river,  he  burnt  the  bridge  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  following  him.  This  was  the  only  crossing  between  Bridge- 
port and  Florence,  hence  its  destruction  was  a  severe  blow  on 
rebel  operations  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On  the  27th  of  April 
Turchiu  evacuated  Decatur  and  continued  his  retrograde  move- 
ment to  Huntsville. 

Shortly  after  an  episode  occurred  at  Athens,  on  account  of 
which  the  19th  Illinois  was  severely,  but  unjustly,  censured.  The 
town  had  previously  been  occupied  by  an  Ohio  regiment,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  made  loud  professions  of  loyalty.  While  in  peace- 
able custody  of  the  place  the  regiment  was  unexpectedly  fired 
upon  by  a  squad  of  rebel  cavalry',  and  returned  to  Huntsville 
under  the  impression  that  the  attack  was  made  by  a  large  force 
of  the  enemy.  As  they  left  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vious professions  of  the  inhabitants,  guns  were  discharged  at 
them  from  dwellings ;  women  derided  them  with  the  vilest  epi- 
thets, while  a  crowd  of  rebels  followed  in  the  streets  and  threw 
upon  tliem  the  most  disgusting  garbage.  Turchin's  brigade  was 
next  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  but  no  enemy  was 
found.  The  inhabitants  were  again  loyal,  but  the  19th  Illinois, 
remembering  the  indignities  which  had  been  offered  their  com- 
rades, retaliated  by  the  destruction  of  property.  This  outrage,  as 
it  was  termed,  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  previous  provoca- 
tion, and  would  never  have  occurred  had  not  the  people  who  so 
loudly  complained,  been  the  aggressors. 

In  the  meantime  the  rebels  were  concentrating  a  force  at  Bridge- 
port, a  small  town  near  Chattanooga,  which  gets  its  name  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  at  that  point.  Mitchell  having 
ascertained  the  position  of  the  force,  on  the  29th  of  April  ap- 
proached their  encampment  under  cover  of  a  hill,  and  made  his 
presence  known  by  firing  a  volley  of  grape  and  cannist^r  into 
their  midst.  Some  immediately  fled,  while  others,  seizing  their 
guns,  endeavored  to  make  a  stand,  but  the  Federals,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  charged  upon  and  quickly  put  them  to  flight.  In  their 
retreat  they  attempted  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  but  were  too  closely 
pursued  to  succeed.  Another  portion  of  the  enemy  stationed  on 
the  railroad  after  the  firing  commenced  debouched  into  an  open 
field  and  formed  a  line  of  battle.  By  mistake,  he  moved  up  to- 
ward one  of  MitchelPs  batteries  which  had  been  planted  for  their 
reception.  When  within  easy  range  a  terrific  fire  of  cannister  was 
poured  into  their  ranks,  and  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  taken  by 
surprise,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  in  confusion.  Thus  ended 
the  battle  of  Bridgeport,  and  with  it  vutually  terminated  Mitch- 
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ell'fi  campai^jn.  In  bis  report  to  the  Secretarj-  of  War  he  said : 
"  The  campaign  is  ended  and  I  now  occupy  Hnntsville  in  j>erfect 
security,  while  in  all  Alabama,  north  of  the  Tennessee,  there  floats 
not  a  tiag  but  that  of  the  Union.  ^  As  the  sequence  of  his  opera- 
tions and  successes  in  northern  Alabama,  a  number  of  minor  expe- 
ditions were  sent  in  various  directions  aft^r  roving  bands  of  rebel 
cavalry,  but  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  results  accomplished 
were  not  important. 

Gen.  Basil  Turchin,  whose  genius  and  energy  contribnted  so 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  was  bom  in  the  valley  of 
the  Don,  Russia,  Jan.  18, 1822.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  the 
military  school  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  his  graduation  his  re- 
markable military'  talent  rapidly  gained  him  promotion.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  he  received  an  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  present  Emperor  of  Enssia,  planned 
and  superintended  the  coast  defenses  of  Finland,  among  the  most 
elnUorate  and  scientific  feats  of  military  ingineering  in  Europne. 
Iliiviiig  in  early  life  formed  a  partiality  for  free  institutions,  in 
1850  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  was  employed  as  an 
engineer  on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.  When  he  saw  that  thf 
liberty  for  which  he  had  abandoned  his  fatherland  was  in  dangei' 
of  being  blotted  out  by  the  overshadowing  power  of  slavery,  he 
at  once  rushed  to  its  rescue.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
19th  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  maligned  though  efficient  regiments 
in  the  service.  Immediately  after  its  organization  it  became  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  drill ;  nor  was  it  long  in  the  field,  as  we 
have  seen,  before  the  fighting  qualities  of  both  men  and  command- 
er made  it  the  synonym  of  success. 

Siege  of  Corinth. — While  Mitchell  was  thus  engaged  in  severing 
the  rebel  communications  between  theeastand  the  west,  two  hostile 
armies  were  gathering  at  Corinth  for  another  deadly  stniggle.  So 
long  as  this  strategic  point  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
it  endangered  Nashville  on  the  one  hand,  and  retarded  operations 
against  Memphis  on  the  other.  Hither  feeauregard  had  led  his 
army  from  the  fatal  field  of  Shiloh,  and  hither  Halleck  had  come 
to  superintend  in  person  the  operations  of  the  Union  forces.  Hav- 
ing ordered  Pope  and  his  army  from  New  Madrid,  and  reorgan- 
zed  his  other  forces,  he  assumed  the  leadershii)  of  the  whole, 
l>lac!ed  Grant  second  in  command  and  transferred  his  army  to 
Thomas.  Pope's  command  was  placed  on  the  right,  Buell's  in  the 
centre,  and  that  of  Thomas  on  the  left,  the  entire  army  occupy- 
ing a  semi-circle  of  six  miles  and  numbering  108,000  men.  Thus 
arranged  the  army  began  to  advance  but  moved  cautiously,  it 
being  a  part  of  Halleck's  plan  to  approach  the  rebel  works  in 
front  aftx^r  the  manner  of  a  siege  while  he  cut  the  rail  .oads  in  tlieir 
rear  and  on  each  flank. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1862,  a  reconnoisance  was  made  toward 
Purdy,  on  the  Ohio  &  Mobile  railroad,  about  20  miles  north  of 
Corinth.  The  force  detailed  for  this  purpose  was  commanded  by 
Lew  Wallace,  consisting  of  2  batteries  of  artillery,  2  regiments  of 
infantry  and  3  of  cavalry,  2  of  the  latter  being  the  4th  and  11th 
Illinois.  At  night  the  infantry  and  artillery  encamped  midway 
between  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Purdy,  while  the  cavalry  com- 
manded by  Col.  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  pushed  on  till  they  arrived  at  the 
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town.  The  prevalence  of  a  storm  and  the  intense  darkness  of  the 
night,  however,  rendered  inexpedient  any  attempt  at  the  rediic- 
tioii  of  the  place,  and  they  returned  to  the  encampment.  The 
next  morning  Col.  Dickey  again  advanced  on  the  town,  and,  having 
severed  its  connection  with  Corinth  by  destroying  a  portion  of  the 
railroad,  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished. 

Farmington. — ^A  second  reconnoisance  was  made  on  the  3d  of 
May  in  the  direction  of  Farmington,  a  commanding  position  four 
miles  east  of  Corinth,  in  possession  of  a  rebel  force  of  5,000  men. 
The  men  engaged  in  this  expedition  were  almost  entirely  from 
Illinois,  consisting  of  the  10th,  16th,  22d,  26th,  27th,  42d,47th  and 
50th  regimentsof  infantry,  Yates  sharp-shooters  and  Houghtaling's 
battery  of  light  artillery,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Paine  and 
Palmer.  The  force  moved  forward  live  miles  on  the  Farmington 
road  where  they  met  the  enemy,  and  in  a  skirmishing  fight  drove 
him  back  some  distance  to  an  eminence  from  the  summit  of  which 
his  artillery  for  a  time  checked  their  advance.  Houghtaling's 
battery  moved  immediately  to  the  front  and  opened  such  destruc- 
tive tire  on  his  position  that  he  fell  back  to  Farmington.  Here 
he  again  made  a  stand  when  the  same  battery  was  brought  up 
and  opened  on  his  left,  and  an  Ohio  battery  on  his  right,  from  the 
combined  tire  of  which  he  retreated  with  the  federal  cavalry  in 
hot  pursuit.  Farmington  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 
The  enemv  returned  on  the  9th  and  made  a  determined  effort  to 
flank  and  cut  off'  from  the  main  army  the  forces  which  occupied  it. 
A  fierce  battle  of  five  hours  duration  commenced,  in  which  Paine 
and  Palmer,  who  were  peremptorily  ordered  not  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement,  slowly  retreated.  This  was  preminently  an  Il- 
linois battle,  and  an  exhibition  of  Illinois  prowess,  although  the  2d 
Iowa  cavalry  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  charging  on  the  ene- 
my's batteries. 

Finally,  on  the  28th  of  May,  after  some  other  fighting  by 
detached  portions  of  both  armies,  Halleck  sent  forward  three 
heavy  reconoitering  columns  against  Corinth  to  feel  the  strength 
of  the  enemy's  entire  line,  and  unmask  hi .  batteries.  The  rebels 
hotly  contesting  the  ground  at  the  several  points  of  ai)proach 
on  the  right  centre  and  left,  but  were  driven  back.  On  the 
29th  Pope  and  Sherman  opened  upon  the  rebel  entrenchments 
with  their  powerful  guns  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  iulvaneed 
battery.  But  while  the  movement  of  the  federal  army,  entrenched 
in  successive  parallels,  was  slowly  converging  on  the  hostile 
works  with  their  heavy  siege  guns,  Beauregard,  aware  that  he 
was  unable  to  cope  with  such  a  formidable  force,  was  secretly 
withdrawing  from  the  town  to  prevent  capture.  During  the 
entire  succeeding  night  from  Hulieck's  advanced  position  could 
be  heard  the  rumbling  of  cars  and  the  shrieking  locomotive 
whistles,  terminatnig  at  daylight  with  several  loud  explosions. 
Skirmish  i^arties  were  immediately  thrown  out  and  a  general  ad- 
vance being  ordered,  the  troops  entered  Corinth  and  found  it  de- 
serted. All  the  heavy  ordnance  had  been  carried  away  while  com- 
Miisar^'  stores,  powder  and  other  valuable  property,  which,  for  the 
want  of  transportation  could  not  be  removed,  was  destroyed. 
The  news  of  the  evacuation  soon  spread  from  regiment  to  regi- 
ment and  from  division  to  division  till  the  air  echoed  with  jubilant 
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shouts  in  everj'  part  of  the  widely  extended  field.  The  mayor  came 
forward  and  surrendered  the  town,  and  the  national  ensign  was 
hoisted  over  the  public  buildings  where  the  rebel  flag  had  so  long 
defiantly  floated  its  treasonable  folds.  The  rebels  fled  with  great 
precipitation  notwithstanding  their  oft-repeated  boasts  to  immo- 
late the  Yankees  if  they  ever  ventured  beyond  the  Tennessee.  The 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  enemy  was  immediate  and  the  same  day  a 
cavalry  force  overtook  his  rear  guard  on  Tuscumbia  creek  8  miles 
south  of  Corinth.  The  retreat  and  pursuit  wascontinued  for  sev- 
eral days  with  skirmishing  at  various  points,  and  finally  ended 
in  the  occupation  of  Guntown  and  Baldwin  by  the  fwlerals,  and 
Tupello  by  the  confederates. 

The  lengthening  list  of  regiments  which  Illinois  added  to  the  cat- 
alogue of  battles  in  the  siege  of  Corinth  attained  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions. The  following  array  of  numbers  constitute  a  roll  of  honor 
which  patriots  and  heroes  will  ever  revere :  The  7th,  10th,  11th,  12th, 
14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  22d,  2Gth,  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th,  31st, 
34th,  35th,  38th,  41st,  42d,  43d,  45th,  46th,  47th,  48th,  5lst,  52d, 
63d,  55th,  57th,  60th,  64th,  and  66th.  Most  of  these  were  brigaded 
and  officered  as  at  Shiloh  and  Island  No.  10,  and  advauce<l  upon 
Corinth  in  Thomas'  corps.  Prominent  among  the  many  organiza- 
tions which  were  distinguished  in  the  fighting  about  the  besieged 
city  were  a  portion  of  the  2d,  4th,  7th  and  11th  cavalry,  and  the 
batteries  of  Waterhouse,  Houghtaling,  Boutou  and  Silverspare. 
Lieut.  Baker,  6f  Yates'  sharp-shooters  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
rebel  works,  and  Col.  Stuart,  of  the  55th,  was  the  first  to  hoist  the 
federal  flag  over  the  captured  city.  Gen.  Sherman  thus  alludes 
to  Logan:  "I  feel  under  special  obligations  to  this  officer,  who, 
during  the  two  days  he  served  under  me,  held  the  entire  ground 
on  my  right  extending  down  to  the  railroad.  All  the  time  he  had 
in  his  front  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  but  so  dense  was  the  for- 
est he  could  not  reckon  their  strength  save  what  he  could  see  on 
the  railroad. " 


Chapter  LIX 

4.862— ILLINOIS  IN  KENTUCKY,  NORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI 

AND  MIDDLE  TENNESSEE. 

Battles  of  Penryville^  Bolivar^  Britten's  Lane^  luJca^  Corinth  aiid 

Stone  Biver. 


Shortly  after  the  redaction  of  Corinth  important  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  Army  of  the  West. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1862.  Pope  left  to  take  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  23d  of  July  Halleck.  by  order  of 
the  President,  assumed  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  Grant  occupied  Northern  Alabama  and  West  Ten- 
nessee. 

Buell,  on  the  10th  of  June,  started  eastward  to  counteract  the 
designs  of  Bragg,  who  wa«  collecting  a  large  force  for  an  offensive 
movement  northward.  One  corps  of  his  army  was  stationed  at 
Knoxville,  under  the  command  of  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  two  at  Chat- 
tanooga under  Polk  and  Hardee.  The  troops  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Buell  numbered  25,000,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of 
13,000,  at  different  places  in  Northern  Alabama  and  Middle  Ten- 
nesse,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Mitchell.  Buell's  first 
object  was  to  repair  the  railroads  which  had  previously  been  de- 
stroyed by  raiding  parties  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  thus  maintain 
ready  access  to  his  depot  of  supplies  at  Nashville.  The  perform* 
ance  of  this  important  work  was  entmsted  to  Mitchell,  who  soon 
restored  the  road  between  Nashville  and  Murfreesboro ;  but  un- 
fortunately, Forrest,  with  3,000  cavalry,  immediately  afterwards 
made  a  descent  on  the  latter  place,  captured  the  small  gamson, 
again  destroyed  the  railroad  and  escaped  with  his  prisoners  and  a 
large  amount  of  booty  to  Chattanooga.  Next  the  startling  intel- 
ligence was  received  that  the  force  under  Smith,  had  burst  through 
a  gap  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Kentucky.  Passing  without  opposition  through  the  State,  he  ap- 
approached  within  seven  miles  of  Cincinnati,  but  finding  the 
city  prepared  to  receive  him,  he  retired  without  attempting  its 
capture. 

When  war  exists  one  of  the  belligerents  must  be  subdued  before 
peace  can  be  restored ;  and  however  prudently  it  may  be  conduc- 
ted, the  destruction  of  life  and  property  is  unavoidable.  The 
forces  employed  if  divestcfd  of  the  restraint  common  to  regular 
military  organizations,  frequently  forget  the  object  of  legit- 
imate warfare,  and  plunder  indiscriminately  both  friend  and  foe. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  marauding  parties  which  tlie  rebels 
now  employed  as  a  means  of  obtaining  supplies  and  avenging 
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their  imaginary  wrongs.  Frequently  they  dashed  into  a  Tillage 
or  district  and  having  seized  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  if  any 
dared  to  resist  they  were  either  shot  or  dragged  into  captivity. 
Lying  in  wait  for  railroad  trains,  they  were  not  content  wii 
destroying  the  road  and  robbing  the  mails,  but  murdered  the 
passengers.  If  dispersed  at  one  point  they  suddenly  appeared  at 
another,  and  renewed  their  depredations,  seriously  interfering  with 
the  business  of  the  country  without  leading  to  any  decisive  mili- 
tary advantages. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  the  CumberlaDd 
Mountains  by  Smith,  Bragg  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  crossed 
the  Tennessee  for  a  similar  offensive  movement,  Buell  had  ex- 
tended his  line  of  operations  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad  to  Huntsville,  where  he  had  established  his  headqaarters. 
Owing  to  the  manifold  dangers  which  now  beset  him,  instead  of 
penetrating  farther  eastwanl  as  contemplated,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  return  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  movements  of 
Bragg.  The  latter  proceeding  by  way  of  Pikeville,  Sparta  and 
Carthage,  entered  Kentucky  on  the  5th  of  September.  Donng 
the  march,  Buell  harrassed  his  rear ;  on  the  17th  drove  his  foroe« 
out  of  Mumfordsville,  and  deducing  from  his  movements  that  he 
was  aiming  at  Louisville,  he  hastened  thither  in  advance. 

The  inhabitants  were  laboring  under  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  when  his  advancing  col- 
umns awoke  them  from  their  nightly  slumbers,  the  cry  ^'^Budl  hae 
come,"  was  repeated  as  when  his  advent  was  greeted  by  the  im- 
periled army  at  Shiloh.  Anticipating  an  attack  by  the  rebel  armyi 
a  large  number  of  fresh  troops  had  l^n  hurriedly  pushed  forward 
from  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  for  the  protection  of  the  city, 
when  some  misunderstanding  arising  between  Grens.  Davis  and 
Kelson,  as  to  whose  command  they  belonged,  the  latter  was  ahot 
and  killed  by  the  former.  After  the  adjustment  of  this  difficalty, 
Buell's  army  was  reorganized,  he  being  first  and  Thomas  second  in 
command,  and  its  three  corps  being  commanded  by  Generals  A  K. 
McCook,  Crittenden  and  C.  C.  Gilbert. 

Battle   of  Perryville. — ^Thus  oflBcered    and    numbering  near 
100,000  men,  the  army  on  the  1st  of  October  left  Louisville  in  pur- 
suit of  Bragg,  who  being  unable  to  proceed  farther  northward, 
commenced  returning.    Buell  following  in  his  wake  by  way  of 
Bardslown,  heard  there  was  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  at  Perry- 
ville.   He  determined  to  move  against  him  and  accordingly  or- 
dered his  three  corps  to  advance  without  delay  by  different  roads. 
On  the  7th  of  October,   1862,  Gilbert's  corps  moved  along  the 
Springfield  pike  to  within  5  miles  of  Perryville  when  heavy  skir- 
mishing commenced.    Mitchell's,  the  leading  division,  was  formed 
in  line  of  battle  across  the  road  and  Sheridan's  division,  contain- 
ing the   36th,  44th,  73il,  d5th,  86th,  88th  and  125th  Ulinois,  was 
shortly  after  brought  up  and  stationed    beyond  Doctor's  Greek 
on  Mitchell's  right.     This    movement  brought   McCook's  brig- 
ade of  Sherman's  division,  within  2^  miles  of  the  enemy's  position 
and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  he  deployed  the  85th  Illinois 
on  his  right,  the  52d  Ohio  on  his  left,  while  tJ^e  125th  Illinois  was 
placed  as  a  reserve,  and  the  86th  Illinois  pushed  forward  as  pickets. 
The  rebel  pickets  now  commenced  the  contest  by  a  severe  fire  on 
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the  85th,  which,  without  having  previously  been  under  fire,  charged 
up  the  hill  on  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  and  drove  him  from 
his  position.  Exasx)erated  at  their  discomfiture  the  rebels  now 
massed  their  forces  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  brigade,  and  for 
an  hour  poured  upon  the  devoted  men  a  furious  fire  of  shrapnel. 
Stubbornly,  heroically  they  breasted  the  storm  till  Barret«'  2d 
Illinois  battery  was  brought  into  position  when  the  rebels  were 
three  times  driven  from  their  guns,  which  at  length  were  perma- 
nently silenced.  The  125th  Illinois  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
ordered  up  to  support  the  battery  and  so  efficiently  was  the  task 
performed  that  the  rebels  retired  leaving  the  federals  in  i)osses- 
fiion  of  the  field  which  they  had  so  heroically  won. 

In  the  meantime  Jackson's  and  Kousseau's  divisions,  A.  M. 
McGook's  corps,  the  former  containing  the  34th,  80th,  89th  and  123d 
Illinois  and  the  latter  the  19th,  24th  and  39th  111.,  were  brought  up 
and  formed  on  Gilbert's  left.  Bragg  fearing  the  arrival  of  Critten- 
den, determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence  by  an  immediate 
assault  with  his  entire  force.  Accordingly  about  11  o'clock  hii^ 
batteries  opened  from  6  different  positions,  and  were  answered  by 
the  federal  artillery,  but  no  effect  being  produced  on  either  side, 
the  firing  ceased.  The  lull,  however,  only  presaged  the  coming 
storm.  Again  the  rebel  guns  opened  with  redoubled  fury  and 
presently  the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen  emerging  from 
the  woods.  Bragghad  concentrated  the  fiower  of  his  army  against 
the  left  center  of  the  Union  line,  while  Buckner  massing  another 
force,  moved  against  Jockson's  division  further  to  the  left.  The 
latter  gave  way  and  Rousseau  next  becoming  involved,  for  half 
an  hour  the  fighting  was  terriffic  and  the  carnage  fearful.  In  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  the  24th  Illiuois  was  ordered  up  for  the  de- 
fense of  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  line,  and  although  frequently 
assailed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  they  tenaciously  maintained 
their  position.  While  the  battle  was  thus  raging  on  the  left 
Ctens.  Mitchell  and  Sheridan  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  right  and 
driving  him  from  the  field,  ended  the  contest. 

During  the  afternoon  Mitchell's  division,  in  which  were  the  21st, 
25th,  35th,  38th,  42d,  58th,  59th,  74th  and  75th  Illinois,  had  been 
moved  up  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  enemy.  Col.  Carlin  of  the  38th  Illinois,  with  a  brigade, 
pushed  forward  on  the  right  and  upon  ascending  a  hill,  dis- 
covered a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  ready  to  hurl  themselves 
against  Sheridan's  overtasked  men.  Ordering  a  charge  his  men 
met  the  advancing  rebels  with  such  irresistable  momentum  as  to 
completely  pierce  their  centre  and  put  them  to  flight.  He  then  pur- 
BUCil  the  fugitives  a  distance  of  two  miles,  when  finding  in  the 
ardor  of  pursuit  he  had  isolated  himself  from  the  other  forces,  he 
returned  before  the  confused  enemy  could  take  advantage  of  his 
situation.  While  in  this  advanced  position  his  own  regiment,  the 
38th  Illinois,  captured  an  ammunition  train  of  the  enemy,  and  its 
guard,  numbering  140  men.*  As  an  evidence  of  the  heroism  with 
which  the  59th  and  75th  exposed  themselves  and  the  deadly 
ordeal  through  which  they  passed,  the  former  lost  153  out  of 
325,  and  the  latter  221  out  of  700.  In  another  part  of  the  field 
the  80th  and  123d  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  the  first  having 
11  killed,  32  wounded,  and  13  missing  and  the  2d  35  killed,  119 
wounded  and  35  missing. 

'  «  MitohaU*^  Report. 
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Other  regiments,  though  not  8i)ecially  mentioned  in  the  reports 
of  the  battle,  fought  as  bravely,  loved  the  cause  as  devotedly  aud 
are  as  much  entitled  to  our  respect  and  gratitude  as  those  who 
have  a  more  pretentious  record.  That  none  could  have  shunned 
danger  is  evident  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  battle,  which  Mc- 
Cook  says,  for  the  number  engaged,  was  the  bloodiest  conflict  of 
modem  times.  According  to  Buell's  report,  the  entire  federal  loss 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  4,000;  that  of  the  enemy 
being  about  the  same.  Had  Crittenden's  corps,  which  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  fighting  was  over,  been  present,  the  result 
might  have  been  different. 

As  Bragg  retreated  it  was  supposed  he  would  make  a  stand  on 
Dick  river,  and  Buell  accordingly  sent  Crittenden  forward  to  en- 
gage him  in  front  while  McCook  and  Gilbert  were  to  turn  his 
flank  and  compel  him  to  fight  or  surrender.  The  sagaoious  Con- 
federate, however,  suspecting  the  design  of  his  adversary,  evacu- 
ated his  x>osition  and  resumed  his  march.  Possessing  an  a<;.curat« 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  skilfully  using  the  advantages 
which  it  afforded,  he  managed  to  elude  the  Union  troops.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  as  far  as  London,  when  its  farther  prose- 
cution was  deemed  inexpedient.  Bragg  thus  escaped  laden  with 
the  rich  spoils  gathered  in  Kentucky ;  and  Buell  falling  back  to 
Nashville,  was  superseded  by  Eosecrans. 

The  Eichmond  authorities  evidently  supposed  that  the  i>eople 
of  Kentucky  were  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  confederacy  if 
they  could  have  some  assurance  of  protection  when  the  decisive 
step  was  taken.  One  object  of  the  invasion  was,  therefore,  to  in- 
spire the  necessary  confidence,  aud  much  disappointment  was  felt 
at  the  apathy  with  which  these  overtures  were  received,  and, 
therefore,  except  a  large  amount  of  supplies  Bragg  carried 
with  him  to  Tennessee,  he  derived  no  advantage  from  the  expe- 
dition. 

Battle  of  Bolivar. — After  the  reduction  of  Corinth  Grant's  army 
occupied  Northern  Alabama.  His  forces  having  been  seriously 
weakened  by  detailing  a  portion  of  them  for  the  defense  of  Lou- 
isville, a  strong  rebel  force  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Armstrong,  undertook  the  capture  of  Bolivar,  for  the  purpose  of 
severing  tide  railroad  at  that  point  and  thus  interrupting  the  fed- 
eral lines  of  communication.  Col.  Crocker  with  a  small  Union 
force  was  in  command  of  the  town,  and  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
intentions  of  Armstrong,  he  dispatched,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1862,  two  companies  of  the  11th  and  four  of  the  2d  111.  cavalry, 
Cols.  Puterbaugh  aud  Hogg,  and  the  20th  and  78th  Ohio  infantry, 
to  give  him  battle.  About  noon  Col.  L^ggett^  who  had  charge  of 
the  force,  met  a  large  body  of  rebels,  who  immediately  endeavored 
by  a  flank  movement  on  the  Middleburg  roail,  to  get  in  his  rear. 
Here  with  the  two  companies  of  the  11th  III.  cavalry  and  some 
mounted  infantry  he  engaged  the  enemy,  and  after  an  hour's  fight- 
ings drove  him  back.  After  the  first  struggle  was  over  a  portion 
of  the  Ohio  infantry  arrived,  and  Leggett,  leaving  a  sufficient 
force  for  the  protection  of  his  left,  massed  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  on  the  road  where  it  was  evident  the  enemy  was  making 
preparations  for  a  second  attack,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  gaining  bis 
rear.    Hardly  had  this  disposition  of  the  forces  been  madey  when 
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the  enemy  charged  with  great  impetuosity  down  the  road,  but 
was  twice  repulsed  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  infantry.  Finding 
this  part  of  the  fiekl  impregnable,  the  foe  next  turned  on  the  left, 
where  had  previously  been  posted  the  four  companies  of  the  2d 
111.  cavalry,  under  Col.  Hogg.  Col.  Leggett  soon  discovered  that 
a  full  regiment  of  rebel  cavalry  was  preparing  to  swoop  down  upon 
and  gobble  up  his  small  force,  and  sent  him  word  to  fall  back  if 
he  had  any  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  resist  the  intended  charge, 
<^  For  God's  sake  don't  order  me  back,"  were  the  memorable  words 
of  the  daring  cavalryman.  "  Then  meet  them,"  replied  Leggett, 
"  and  may  God  bless  your  effort"  Immediately  giving  the  com- 
mand "  Forward"  to  his  men,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  steed,  with 
a  daring  that  heeded  not  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself, 
dashed  forward  in  advance  of  his  force.  Thus  isolated,  he  became 
a  conspicuous  mark  for  rebel  sharpshooters,  and  fell  pierced  by 
nine  bullets.  The  next  moment  the  two  lines  came  together  with 
a  crash,  from  the  effects  of  which  both  recoiled.  In  the  meantime 
reinforcements  of  infantry  came,  and  a  batteiy  opening  upon  the 
hostile  force,  drove  them  from  the  field.  The  victory  wjis  com- 
plete, but  dearly  bought  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  heroic  Colonel. 
Chivalrous,  generous  and  daring,  in  his  death  Illinois  lost  one  of 
her  noblest  sons,  liberty  an  admiring  votary  and  the  profession 
of  arms  a  hero  of  more  than  ordinary  courage.  Says  Col.  Leggett 
in  his  official  report:  ^^The  2d  111.  cavalry  was  on  the  field  so 
short  a  time,  I  can  only  particularize  their  commander,  the  la- 
mented Col.  Hogg.  A  braver,  truer  man  never  lifted  his  sword 
in  defense  of  his  country.  He  was  brave  to  a  fault,  and  fell 
while  leading  one  of  the  most  gallant  cavalry  charges  of  the 
war.' 

Battle  of  BrittorCs  Lane, — Armstrong  next  attacked  a  force  of 
800  men  under  command  of  Col.  Dennis,  while  on  his  way  from 
Estinaula,  Aug.  30,  1862,  to  Jackson,  Tenn.  Having  been  ordered 
to  the  latter  place  with  his  force,  consistuig  of  the  20th  and  30th 
Illinois,  two  i)ieces  of  artillery  and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  on 
the  1st  of  September  his  vanguard  encountered  at  Britton's  Laiie 
a  rebel  cavalry  force  of  5,000  men.  A  battle  immediately  com- 
menced, in  which  he  lost  his  trains,  yet  after  fighting  heroically 
for  four  hours  he  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  inflicted  a  loss 
on  the  enemy  of  400,  while  that  of  his  own  was  only  5.  The  great 
disparity  in  numbers  engaged  in  this  contest  and  the  results  which 
followed  fully  refutes  the  rebel  idea  that  one  Southron  was  equal 
to  five  Northern  men.* 

Battle  of  luJca. — ^After  the  reduction  of  Corinth,  Grant's  line 
of  communication  with  Buell  was  threatened  by  the  rebels 
nnder  Price,  who,  after  their  destniction,  proposed  to  cross 
the  Tennessee  and  cooperate  with  Bragg  in  his  invasion  of 
Kentucky.  With  these  designs  in  view  he  ha<l  alre^wly  taken  pos- 
session of  luka,  a  small  town  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad,  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Corinth.  To  dislodge  him 
from  this  position  Grant  directed  Gen.  Ord,  with  18,000  men,  to 
move  forward  by  way  of  Brown  ville,  and  to  make  a  direct  attack, 
while  Gen.  Roaecrans  with  another  force  was  to  proceed  by  way 

*  Bo88*  BeportT 
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of  Jaciuto,  to  operate  on  the  flauk  of  tlie  enemy  and  cut  off  his 
retreat  in  case  he  should  make  his  escape  southward.  At  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  1862,  Hamilton's 
division  of  Bosecrans'  force  encountered  the  rebel  pickets,  and 
drove  them  back  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  pursuit  was  then 
discontinued,  and  Bosecrans  waited,  according  to  previous  under- 
standing, to  hear  the  sound  of  Ord's  artillery  as  a  signal  to  move 
forward.  About  noon  a  dispatch  was  received  from  Grant  revers- 
ing the  previous  order  of  battle,  and  Bosecrans  now  becoming 
the  attacking  party,  pushed  forward  till  he  discovered  the  enemy 
posted  on  a  commanding  ridge  about  two  miles  from  the  village. 
Skirmishers  were  immediately  thrown  out,  under  cover  of  which 
Hamilton's  division  moved  up  and  commenced  an  attack.  The 
engagement  soon  became  general;  the  rebels  in  overwhelming 
numbers  fighting  with  great  determination  till  night  put  an  end 
to  the  contest.  The  11th  Missouri,  composed  of  ifiinois  soldiers, 
distinguished  itself  in  the  battle  by  the  terrible  blows  which  it  in- 
fected on  the  enemy.  At  the  time  the  brave  men  of  tiiis  regiment 
offered  their  services  to  the  government,  the  quota  of  Illinois  was 
complete,  and  they  went  to  Missouri  where  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained admission  into  the  service. 

During  the  night  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms  exjiecting  to  re- 
new the  fight  the  next  moiiiing,  but  when  the  time  arrived  they 
found  the  enemy  had  fled.  Bosecrans  immediately  sent  his  cavalry 
and  the  47th  Illinois  after  them,  but  not  being  sufficiently  strong 
to  effect  any  important  result,  after  a  pursuit  of  25  miles,  the 
force  returned.  Owing  to  some  unfortunate  mistake,  the  force 
under  Ord  did  not  arrive  at  luka  till  the  next  day,  and  the  enemy 
thus  doubtless  escaped  an  overwhelming  defeat 

Battle  of  Corinth. — Gen.  Grant  with  a  portion  of  the  forces  re- 
tired to  Jackson,  Gen.  Ord  to  Bolivar,  and  on  the  20th  Bosecrans  fell 
back  to  Corinth,  where  he  soon  learned  that  the  enemy  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  to  again  offer  him  battle.  Price,  YanDom  and 
Lovell  were  concentrating  their  forces,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  40,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  comparatively 
small  Union  force  before  it  could  be  reinforced.  Bosecrans,  in 
in  his  preparations  for  ai^  attack,  so  arranged  his  defenses  that  if 
be  could  draw  the  rebel  forces  under  them,  they  might  be  defeated, 
notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers.  For  this  purpose  as 
they  approached,  Davis'  division,  containing  the  7th,  9tJi,  I2tb, 
50th,  52d  and  57th  Illinois,  was  thrown  out  to  meet  them,  and  after 
some  heavy  skirmishing  and  considerable  loss,  retired  in  the  desired 
direction,  followed  by  the  enemy.  The  next  day  Price  moved  his 
forces  up,  as  contemplated  by  the  strategy,  directly  toward  the 
X)oint  covererf  by  the  heavy  artillery.  When  within  range  they 
were  met  by  a  destructive  fire,  but  despite  the  frightful  rents 
which  were  opened  in  their  ranks,  they  steadily  moved  on  till  they 
reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  Davis'  division  was  now  posted. 
Under  the  heavy  pressure  the  division  gave  way  and  the  assailing 
force,  seeing  the  advantage  gained,  rushed  forward  ¥rith  redoubled 
speed,  Bosecran's  headquarters  being  entirely  engulfed  by  the 
inflowing  tide.  Hamilton's  division,  containing  the  56th  Illinois, 
was  next  compelled  to  retire,  and  instantly  the  rebels  made  for  Fort 
Stevenson,  the  key  of  the  position.    Here  their  first  onset  was 
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xepulsed,  but  qaickly  rallying,  they  again  came  forward  with  in* 
creased  determination  and  commenced  leaping  over  the  bulwarks 
into  the  fort.  At  this  juncture  the  56th  Illinois,  which  had  beeu 
concealed  in  a  ravine,  rushed  forth  as  if  rising  from  the  earth, 
and,  charging  into  the  fort,  drove  the  astonished  rebels  out  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  entered.  This  onslaught  was  immediately 
seconded  by  Hamilton's  whole  division  which  swept  forward  with 
Bach  resistless  might  that  the  rebel  host  broke  wildly  for  the 
woods  throwing  away  their  arms  as  a  useless  encumbrance  iu  their 
flight 

While  Price  was  thus  foiled  on  the  right,  YanDorn's  men  came 
up  on  the  left  in  front  of  Stanley's  division,  and,  facing  the  heavy 
guns  of  batterries  Willaims  and  Kobinette,  Gol.  Bogers  leailing 
tiie  charge  with  a  body  of  Mississippi  and  Texas  troops  with  a 
heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  colors  in  hand,  leaped  to  the 
top  of  the  breastworks,  when  he  was  pierced  with  bullets  and  fell 
back  lifeless  into  the  ditch.  A  concealed  Ohio  regiment  next  rose 
up  and  pouring  into  the  ranks  of  his  followers  a  continuous  mus- 
ketry iire  at  short  range,  put  them  to  flight. 

A  supporting  brigade,  maddened  by  the  terrible  fate  of  Bogers, 
with  wild  shouts  dashed  upon  the  11th  Missouri,  composed  of  Il- 
linois men,  and  some  Ohio  regiments,  and  instantly,  friend  and 
foe  were  locked  in  a  hand  to  hand  death  struggle.  When  bayo- 
nets, pistols  and  sabres  failed,  the  fist  was  used  as  a  substitute, 
while  the  yells  and  imprecations  which  were  uttered,  sounded  as 
if  wrung  from  the  throats  of  demons.  Northern  brawn  proved  too 
much  for  the  impetuosity  of  the  Southrons  and  the  latter  gi^ve  way. 
As  they  fled  the  batteries  double-shotted,  played  upon  and  decima- 
ted their  ranks ;  arms  were  thrown  away  to  expedite  their  flight, 
which  soon  become  a  rout,  and  terminated  the  battle.  The  federal 
loss  was  estimated  at  315  killed,  1,812  wounds  ;  and  that  of  the 
enemy  1.423  killed,  and  from  5,000  to  6,000  wounded.  Among  the 
wouudecl  Union  officers  were  Gens.  Oglesby  and  McArthur,  both 
of  whom  exhibited  undaunted  bravery  and  great  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  commands.  Yates'  sharp-shooters  went  into  the 
light  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  came  out  with  a  loss  of  73 
men  killed,  showing  that  ragardless  of  consequences  they  had 
braved  the  battle's  fiercest  storm,  adding  new  laurels  to  the 
military  renown  which  the  troops  of  tlie  State  had  previously  ac- 
quired. The  magnificent  charge  of  the  56th  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  7th,  50th  and  57  th,  for  a  longtime  sustained  the 
pressure  of  a  greatly  supedor  force  of  the  enemy,  drove  them 
back  and  recaptured  several  guns  previously  taken  by  the  enemy. 
The  rebels  left  closely  pursued  by  a  fresh  brigade  under  thecom- 
mand  of  McPherson,  who  captured  a  large  num^r  of  prisoners 
and  valuable  materials  of  war.  To  ensure  the  saAty  of  the  fugi- 
tive army  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  detail  a  force  to  occupy  the 
Hatchie  river  bridge  over  which  it  must  pass  to  prevent  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  federals.  This  movement  was,  however. 
too  late.  Gens.  Hurlbut  and  Ord,  aware  of  this  necessity,  haa 
sent  a  force  in  advance,  and  when  the  rebels  came  up  and  made  a 
stand  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  they  were  immediately 
charged  by  the  Union  troops  and  driven  across  the  river,  losing  2 
batteries  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  In  this  onset  the  28th, 
32dy  41st,  and  53d  Illinois,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  and  Gen.  Lau* 
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man,  who  commanded  the  brigade,  in  his  official  report  highly 
compliments  his  subordinate  lUinois  officers  for  their  great  skill 
and  bravery  in  leading  the  men  in  the  charge. 

Stone  Biver  or  Murfreesboro. — As  previously  stated  Bosecrans 
superceded  Buell,  and  on  the  27th  of  October  commenced  reorgan- 
izing the  army.  His  command  was  the  remnant  of  the  brave  men 
who,  under  Anderson,  Mitchell,  and  Buell  had  repelled  the  inva- 
sion of  Kentucky  and  carried  the  national  banners  almost  to  the 
centre  of  the  confederacy  through  Middle  Tennessee.  A  new  mil- 
itary district  styled  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  was  crea- 
ted in  which  it  was  to  operate,  comprising  Middle  and  East 
Tennessee  and  such  portions  of  Northern  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
as  might  be  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  rebels.  With  his  army 
augmented  and  strengthened  by  new  recruits  he  left  Louisville, 
his  base  of  supplies,  and  proceeding  by  way  of  Bowling  Green, 
reached  Nashville  on  the  10th  of  November  and  took  a  position 
near  the  city.  From  this  time  till  Christmas  he  improved  in  dis- 
ciplining the  army  and  furnishing  it  with  clothing  and  other  in- 
dispensible  supplies. 

The  rebels  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  idle,  and  before  the  close 
of  November  had  massed  at  Murfreesboro'  an  army  of  about 
50,000  men  under  Bragg.  The  rebel  commander,  under  the  im- 
pression that  Eosecrans  was  going  into  winter  quarters,  sent  a 
large  cavalry  force  into  Kentucky  under  Morgan  and  another 
under  Forrest,  into  West  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  railroads  and  cutting  off  the  communications  of  the  advanced 
Union  forces  from  their  respective  bases  of  supplies.  Bragg's 
army  being  weakened  by  these  detachments,  Bosecrans  judged  it 
an  opportune  time  to  give  him  battle,  and  accordingly  on  Cbris^ 
mas  eve,  1862,  a  consultation  was  held  to  concert  measures  for  an 
aggressive  movement.  Arrangements  being  perfected  the  next 
morning,  in  torrents  of  rain  the  army  start^  for  Murfreesboro', 
Thomas'  corps  moving  in  the  centre,  McCook's  on  the  right  and 
Crittenden's  on  the  left.  As  the  day  wore  away  the  tedium  of  the 
march  was  relieved  by  the  occasional  rattle  of  musketry  or  the 
explosions  of  cannon,  heralding  encounters  with  advanced 
squads  of  rebel  pickets.  Heavy  rains  prevailed  and  the  army 
was  compelled  to  feel  its  way  over  the  muddy  roads  through  a 
foggy  atmosphere  in  opposition  to  skirmishing  parties  of  the 
enemy.  Sunday  December  28th  the  army  rested,  Bosecrans  being 
averse  to  active  operations  on  the  Sabbath  unless  the  exigency  of 
his  situation  urgently  demanded  it.  In  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
Greu.  Palmer  leading  the  advance  of  Crittenden's  corps  moved  up 
in  sight  of  M|irfreesboro'  and  sent  a  dispatch  back  that  the 
enemy  was  retreating,Crittenden,  thereupon  was  ordered  to  occupy 
the  town  but  advancing  and  finding  the  rebels  still  in  possession, 
he  fell  back  having  exposed  himself  to  great  danger  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misapprehension. 

A  stormy  night  supervened  which  so  saturated  the  ground 
that  the  following  day  the  artillery  carriages  in  passing  over  the 
fields  sank  up  to  their  axels  in  mud.  Eosecrans  rose  at  an  early 
hour  and  carefully  pushed  his  columns  forward  over  the  miry 
ground  through  cedar  brakes  in  front  of  the  enemy.  By 
noon  the  army  was  in  position,  stretching  fiom  Stone  Biver  across 
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tlie  country  in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  as  the  Franklin  pike,  a 
distance  of  3  miles,  Crittenden  on  the  left  with  3  divisious,  Van- 
cleve,  Wood,  and  Palmer,  Thomas  in  the  centre  with  two  divis- 
ions, Negley  and  Bousseau,  and  McCook  on  the  right  with  3 
divisions,  Sheridan,  Davis'  and  Johnson's.  Outstretched  between 
the  Union  army  and  Murfreesboro'  and  parallel  with  the  former 
was  the  rebel  line.  Breckenridge's  division  lay  across  the  river 
on  the  extreme  right,  under  Polk  in  the  centre  were  2  divis- 
ions,  Wither's  and  Cheatham's,  and  under  Hardee  on  tlie  extreme 
left  were  2  divisions,  Cleburne  and  McCowu.  The  rebel  centre 
was  masked  in  dense  cedar  forests,  while  the  river  was  in  the 
rear,  which  being  fordable,  could  in  case  of  necessity  readily  be 
crossed  and  made  available  as  a  means  of  defense.  During  the 
night  the  rebels  massed  their  forces  on  the  right  of  Kosecrans, 
who  inferring  their  intention,  met  with  his  corps  commanders  and 
planned  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
right  stationaiy,  while  the  left  under  Wood  and  Yancleve  cross- 
ing Stone  river,  were  to  drive  Breckenridge  from  his  position, 
occupy  Murfreesboro  and  finally  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
Bragg  had  also  decided  to  act  on  the  offensive,  his  plan  being 
similar  to  that  of  his  adversary.  Both  intended  to  strike  with  the 
left  of  their  respective  lines,  and  had  accordingly  massed  their 
forces  to  suit  their  plan  of  operations. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  while  Eosecrans'  left 
was  crossing  the  river,  McCown's  division  emerging  from  the  fog 
which  had  settled  on  the  battle-field  and  striking  our  right  under 
Johnson,  hurled  it  back  at  a  single  blow  and  captured  two  of  the 
batteries  before  a  gun  could  be  fired.  The  next  division  under  Davis 
in  which  were  the  35th,  59th,  73d  and  75th  Illinois,  after  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  met  with  a  similar  fate.  It  was  only  when  the 
exultant  foe  came  in  contact  with  Sheridan's,  containing  the  36th, 
44th,  51st  and  88th  Illinois  that  its  terrific  onset  was  stayed. 
Directly  in  front  of  a  battery  vomiting  forth  death,  and  exposed 
to  a  cross  tire  from  two  others,  the  hostile  columns  moved  till 
within  close  range  when  a  musketry  fire  poured  into  the  faces  of  the 
men  sent  them  staggering  back.  Rallying  again  and  strengthened 
by  the  victorious  divisions  which  had  crumbled  Johnson's  and 
Davis'  command  to  fragments,  they  again  bore  down  on  Sheridan 
with  the  determination  to  overwhelm  him.  Hastily  attaching  his 
right  to  the  rear  of  Kegly's  division,  and  placing  his  artillery  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines,  lanes  were  plowed  through  the 
advancing  masses.  Bepulsed  they  three  times  renewed  the 
assault  but  with  such  appaling  slaughter  that  Vaughn's  brigade 
of  Polk's  division  lost  one  third  of  its  men  and  all  the  horses  of 
its  brigade  and  staff  officers  except  one  were  killed.  Sheridan 
wa«  seriously  damaged,  having  all  his  brigade  commanders  killed 
and  losing  1,630  men.  With  his  ammunition  exhausted  he  also  was 
com|)el]ed  to  retire,  losing  9  guns,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  thmugh  the  dense  cedar  thickets  which  covered  his  rear, 
i^egly,  exi>osed  by  the  movement,  was  soon  outflanked  and  com- 
pelled to  cut  his  way  out  of  overwhelming  numbers.  A  magnifi- 
cent charge  by  the  19th  Illinois,  11th  Michigan  and  21st  Ohio, 
forced  the  enemy  back  in  confusion  and  the  environed  divisions 
passed  out,  removing  their  guns  in  safety.    The  force  of  the  rebel 
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ousct  uext  falling;  on  the  division  of  Palmer,  bis  two  right  brigades 
were  soon  pushed  back  with  the  others,  leaving  Hazeu  alone  to 
cope  with  the  hostile  surging  masses. 

By  the  sadden  and  terrific  assault  of  the  enemy,  Eosecrans'  of- 
fensive movement  on  the  left  was  paralyzed,  and  he  commenced 
massing  his  artillery  on  a  knoll  in  the  plain  whither  his  shattered 
divisions  had  retreated.  He  also  commenced  forming  a  new  line, 
on  the  completion  of  which  entirely  depended  the  ability  of  Palmer 
to  maintain  his  position  till  the  broken  forces  could  be  restored 
to  order  and  placed  in  position.  He  saw  at  a  glance  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  entire  army,  and  with  a  determination  com- 
mensurate with  the  stupendous  interests  involved,  determincnd  to 
maintain  his  position  or  perish  in  its  defense.  The  rebels  on  the 
other  hand,  aware  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  between  them  and 
victory,  rushed  on  him  with  tenfold  fury,  only  to  be  swept  back  by 
the  terrific  fire  which  met  them. 

Time  was  thus  gained  and  the  new  line  sufficiently  perfected  to 
receive  the  enemy,  and  presently  the  gray  costumed  confederates 
emerged  from  the  cexlars,  their  long  lines  of  burnished  weapons  like 
a  forest  of  glittering  steel  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  as  the^"^  swept  for- 
ward over  the  plain.  With  fearful  grandeur  the  pageant  moved  up 
within  range,  when  the  federal  batteries,  which  had  been  previously 
posted  on  the  eminence,  opened  upon  them  with  merciless  volleys, 
gashing  and  distorting  their  compact  ranks.  Bosecrans  observing 
the  efiect  of  the  fire  on  the  enemy,  dashed  up  to  the  line  where  hos- 
tile shot  were  falling  like  a  hail-storm,  and  ordered  a  charge.  The 
men  catching  the  inspiration  of  their  leader,  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  with  a  shout  swept  them  back  to  their  cedar  coverts.  Four  times 
they  rallied  and  returned  to  the  conflict,  but  the  tempest  which  as- 
sailed them,  more  fatal  than  the  blasts  of  the  simoon,  piled  up  the 
plain  with  heaps  of  their  mangled  carcasses.  Finding  at  length  that 
neither  numbers  nor  desperate  daring  could  prevail  against  Bose- 
crans' front,  they  determined  to  make  a  final  attempt  on  his  left. 
Breckenridge's  division  of  7,000  fre^h  troops  was  brought  into  the 
contest.  Advancing  in  an  imjiosing  manner  till  they  encountered 
the  fire  of  the  Union  artillery,  when  they  turned  and  disappeai-ed 
from  the  field.  The  day's  fighting  was  over;  many  a  dying  sol- 
dier looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  azure  sunset,  and  soon  the 
ghastly  field  was  enshrouded  in  the  pall  of  night. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  during  the  night  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  contest  There  was  a  scarcity  of  ammu- 
nition, seven  generals  and  20  colonels  had  been  killed,  and  7,000 
men  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  army  were  either  killed, 
wounded  or  missing.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there  was  am- 
munition sufficient  for  another  day's  battle,  and  after  making 
slight  changes  in  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  Bosecrans  waited 
till  morning  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict.  Morning  came,  but  the 
enemy  had  been  too  severely  punished  to  make  another  aggressive 
movement,  and  New  Year's  day  was  mostly  spent  by  both  armies 
in  recruiting  their  exhausted  energies  for  another  death  struggle 
on  the  morrow.  At  3  o  clock  Jan.  2d,  a  double  line  of  skirmishers 
was  seen  advancing  from  Breckenridge's  position  across  the  river, 
with  heavy  columns  of  infantry  a  short  distance  in  the  rear.  Soon 
the  moving  mass  burst  like  a  swollen  torrent  on  YanCleve's  divis- 
ion^  and  partially  forced  it  back  into  the  streanu    Prior  to  the 
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assault,  Eosecraiis  was  making  preparations  to  execute  the  orig* 
iual  plan  of  swinging  his  left  round  against  Breckinridge,  and 
securing  the  hight  on  which  his  division  was  posted.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  mounted  58  guns  on  an  eminence  enfilading  the 
attacking  force,  and  so  destructive  was  the  cannonade,  that  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  Bragg  lost  2,000  men. 

Bleeding  and  torn,  the  enemy  turned  and  fled  as  if  from  the 
crater  of  an  exploding  volcano,  closely  pressed  by  the  Union 
troops.  A  violent  storm  prevented  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the 
3d,  and  the  succeeding  night  Bragg  retired  to  Tullahoma,  leaving 
bis  antagonists  in  the  possession  of  the  field.  The  Union  army  was 
again  victorious,  but  another  such  a  victory  would  have  ruined 
it.  It  liad  lost  one-third  of  its  artillery  and  one-fourth  of  its  men, 
neariy  2,000  of  them  being  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  equally  severe,  being  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  14,700. 
Just  prior  to  the  battle  they  had  celebrated  the  festivities  of 
Christmas  by  dancing  in  halls  carpeted  with  American  flags;  now 
defeatiBd  and  humiliated,  they  were  compelled  to  depart,  leaving 
the  national  emblem  which  they  had  insulted  proudly  floating  over 
the  city  of  their  giddy  revels. 

The  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  witli  its  fearful  perils,  persistent 
fighting  and  deeds  of  desperate  daring,  furnished  a  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  the  troops  of  Illinois  to  further  distinguish  themselves, 
l^or  was  it  misimproved,  as  the  proud  record  of  their  skill  and 
bravery  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  dangers  abundantly 
prave.  Many  of  the  Illinois  regiments  were,  however,  placed  in 
situations  where  overpowering  rebel  assaults  in  greatly  superior 
numbers  rendered  success  frequently  impossible.  Yet  there  is  as- 
sociated with  the  stern  resistance  which  was  oflered  a  moral  sub- 
limity that  almost  surpasses  the  glory  of  victory  itself,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  patriotism  which  prompted  and  the  adverse 
circumstances  attending  it. 

No  regiment  in  the  battle  evinced  more  intrepid  courage  or  ren 
dered  greater  service  than  the  old  regiment  of  Gen.  Kirk,  the  34th 
Illinois.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day's  conflict^  when 
the  rebels,  in  overwhelming  numbers  assaulted  the  right  of  the 
Union  line.  Kirk's  brigade  became  exposed  and  the  34th  Illinois, 
stationed  in  front,  soon  became  engaged.  Although  exposed  to  a 
terrific  fire,  they  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth,  and  by  their  well 
directed  volleys  kept  the  rebel  host  at  bay  till  reinforcements 
could  come  to  their  support.  A  flank  movement  of  the  enemy  at 
length  rendered  Kirk's  position  untenable,  and  brought  the  34th 
into  a  hand  to  hand  contest.  In  the  bloody  strife  which  ensued  five 
color  bearers  heroically  laid  down  their  lives  to  prevent  the  stand- 
ards of  their  regiments  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
But  neither  courage  nor  skilful  generalship  could  cope  with  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  the  old  flag  was  at  last  seized  by  traitors,  and 
Kirk  compelled  to  fall  back.  In  directing  his  troops  he  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  when,  alter  receiving  a  severe  wound  and 
faint  from  loss  of  blood  he  was  earned  to  the  rear.  Col.  Dodge 
took  command,  and  with  a  i>ortion  of  the  men  fell  back  to  the 
Nashville  Pike.  The  remainder  joined  the  29th,  30th  and  34th 
Indiana,  supported  by  the  79th  Illinois,  and  hurriedly  prepared  to 
again  meet  the  advancing  rebels.  The  latter  coming  up  and  hurl- 
ing themselves  with  great  violence  on  the  Union  flank,  the  79th 
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receiving  the  principal  shock,  wa«  compelled  to  fall  back,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  force.  Another  stand  was  immediately  made, 
and  again  the  79th  was  exposed  to  a  destructive  artillery  fire,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Nashville  Pike,  where  Bosecraus  was  forming  a 
new  line.  Among  the  fallen  heroes,  with  which  the  track  wa« 
strewn  was  the  mortal  remains  of  its  Colonel,  the  brave  Sheridan 
P.  Head.  While  gallantly  leading  his  men  regardless  of  menacing 
dangers,  he  was  shot  and  instantly  expired. 

When  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day's  battle  Gen.  Kirk's  brig- 
ade was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fierce  onset  of  the  enemy,  the 
fragments  fell  back  through  the  89th  Illinois,  which  brought  that 
regiment  into  action.  The  men  lay  down  on  their  faces  till  all  the 
fugitives  had  passed  from  their  front,  when  they  arose  and  deliv- 
ered a  well  directed  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe  only  50  yards 
distant  Before  this  volley  the  colors  of  the  rebel  advance  were 
lowered,  but  the  other  regiments  were  falling  back  and  the  89th 
was  ordered  to  follow. 

From  this  time  till  night-fall,  at  every  available  point  they  in- 
flicted heavy  blows  on  the  enemy,  and  suffered  terribly  from  the 
incesi^ant  fire  of  rebel  musketry  and  artillery.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  fieiy  ordeal  to  which  they  were  exposed,  they  came  out  of  the 
conflict  with  a  loss  of  149.  Though  warring  against  fate  itself 
and  success  impossible,  the  regiment  seriously  damaged  the  enemy 
and  won  a  proud  name  by  its  heroic  and  determined  resistance. 

But  to  no  regiment  from  the  prairie  State  nor  to  any  engaged 
in  the  battle  does  the  country  owe  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude,  for 
what  it  accomplished,  than  the  19th  Illinois.  Befereuce  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  its  maguiflcant  charge  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day's  battle.  A  more  daring  feat  w^as,  however,  executed  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  Yandev^s  division  having  been 
thrown  across  the  river  to  oi>erate  against  Breckenridge,  the  lat- 
ter at  the  head  of  his  own  and  two  other  divisions  hurled  them  with 
irresistible  force  against  his  antagonist.  Two  of  the  Union  brigades 
were  instantly  shivered  by  the  concussion,  and  the  other  pushed 
back  into  the  river,  when  Negley,  riding  to  the  front  and  comi>re- 
bending  the  situation  shouted,  "  Who  will  save  the  left  t"  "  The 
19th  Illinois,"  was  the  immediate  response  of  Scott,  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment.  Then  giving  the  command,  "forward," 
his  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  pouring  a  destiiictive  fire  into  the 
face  of  the  foe,  leaped  forward  with  fixed  bayonets.  Plunging 
into  the  river  they  scaled  the  opposite  banks  despite  the  volleys 
and  bristling  bayonets  of  a  whole  rebel  division  posted  on  the 
8ti*eam  to  dispute  their  advance.  On  gaining  the  summit  of  the 
shore,  the  rebels,  astounded  at  the  audacity  of  the  charge,  tum^ 
and  fled  for  the  protection  of  their  batteries.  The  19t£  Illinois, 
11th  Michigan  and  78th  Pennsylvania  in  close  pursuit.  In  vain 
the  Confederates  endeavored  to  rally  at  every  available  pointy  or 
sought  to  secure  themselves  by  intervening  timber,  but  deter- 
mined men  were  aft^  them,  and  not  even  an  army  of  devils  could 
have  interposed  an  obstacle  to  their  progress.  With  accelerated 
velocity  charging  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  leap- 
ing the  parapets,  the  battery  was  captured.  The  victory 'was  com- 
plete, but  more  than  a  third  of  the  men  had  fallen  or  disappe^^ 
along  the  highway  of  death  which  they  so  gallantly  trod. 
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Another  charge  splendid  in  execution  and  important  in  results, 
ras  made  by  the  88th  and  36th  Illinois.  A  heavy  rebel  column 
VH»  advancing  across  an  open  field,  on  the  border  of  which  these 
'egiments  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  The  88th  lay  down 
ill  the  enemy  approached  within  40  yards,  when  they  arose  and 
ifter  filing  two  rounds,  both  regiments  bounded  forward  and 
jwept  their  adversary  from  the  field. 

Gen.  Woodruff,  who  was  on  the  right  of  the  Union  line,  highly 
K>mp]imented  the  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  25th  and  35th  Illinois. 
Three  of  their  companies  under  Major  Mcllvain  as  skirmishers  in 
[ront  of  the  brigade,  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  both  regi- 
ments during  the  entire  battle  inflicted  heavy  blows  on  the  enemy. 
Be  says :  '^I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lt.  Gol.  Chandler,  commanding  the 
^th  Illinois,  whose  cool,  steady  courage,  admirable  deportment 
find  skillful  management,  evinced  the  soldier  true  and  tried; 
und  who,  at  all  times,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  he  holds. 
Major  Mcllvain,  of  the  same  regiment,  who  had  the  supervision  of 
skirmishers,  I  cannot  praise  too  much.  His  good  judgment  and 
skillful  handling  elicited  encomiums  of  well  merited  compliments 
at  all  times.  He  was  cool,  determined  and  persevering.  Capt. 
W.  Taggart,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  25th  Illinois, 
behaved  as  a  soldier  should,  efiQcient  and  ever  ready  to  execute 
orders.'' 

**While  we  remember  the  noble  dead  let  us  pay  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  gallant  Col.  L.  D.  Williams,  of  the  25th  Illinois,  who 
died  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  fell  with  his  regimental 
colors  in  his  hands,  exclaiming:  "We  will  plant  it  here,  boys,  and 
rally  the  old  25th  around  it,  and  here  will  we  die!"  The  25th 
lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  142  men,  the  35th,  81  men. 

The  74th  Illinois,  Col.  Marsh,  while  on  its  way  to  Murfreesboro, 
inflicted  serious  damage  on  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  subesequeut  battle  it  established  a  reputation  for 
bravery  and  other  soldierly  qualities.  The  100th  and  110th  in  con- 
junction with  the  4l8t  Ohio,  kept  back  the  heavy  masses  of  the 
enemy  in  his  efforts  to  overwhelm  the  brigade  of  Gen.Hazen.  The 
amunition  of  the  110th  becoming  exhausted,  the  men  clubbed  their 
muskets  and  fought  with  the  coolness  of  veterans,  although  they 
had  never  before  been  under  fire.  The  21st,  22d  and  84th,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Illinois  regiments,  passed  through  the  battle's 
carnage  and  came  out  reduced  in  numbers  but  with  increased 
reputation.  Where  the  shafts  of  the  enemy  fell  thickest,  or  valor 
most  needed,  they  were  found  with  strong  arms  to  battle  for  the 
nation's  life. 

The  moral  prestige  attending  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  was 
greater  than  the  resulting  material  benefit.  The  rebel  authorities 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  had  pushed  forward  their 
aggressive  movement  with  comparative  immunity  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Confederacy.  Exi^ectation  raised  by  the  brilliant 
spring  campaign  in  the  West  had  become  disappointed  at  the  results 
of  the  army  in  the  East.  The  public  mind  was  brooding  over  the 
repulse  and  frightful  slaughter  of  Fredericksburg.  When  there- 
fore the  tidings  of  Murfreesboro  were  read  inthecities  andhamleta 
of  the  North,  the  people  became  more  hopeful,  and  with  increased 
determination,  resolved  that  the  nation's   honor  and    integrity 
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shonlcl  be  maintained.  If  the  Union  army  had  received  a  blow  it 
was  evident  it  had  dealt  a  counter-stroke  which  sent  its  reeling 
and  disabled  enemy  from  the  field  and  its  sacrifice  was  not  in 
vain.  Moreover  the  skillful  generalship  and  determined  fighting 
which  had  triumphed  when  the  first  onset  of  the  battle  had  placed 
success  almost  in  the  grasp  of  the  foe  gave  additional  lustre  to  the 
victory.  But  while  its  moral  eftect  gave  confidence  to  the  fed- 
erals it  correspondingly  depressed  the  confederates.  In  the  shock 
of  Stone  Biver  the  spirit  of  Bragg's  army  was  broken  and  subse- 
quent efforts  were  feeble,  compared  with  the  dash  and  vigor  of  its 
first  campaign.  As  a  remote  sequence  Eosecrans  next  planted 
his  standards  within  the  rocky  bulwarks  of  Ghattanoooga  from 
which  the  enemy  was  unable  afterward  to  dislodge  him.  The 
Union  army  thus  entrenched  in  the  heart  of  the  confederacy  won 
new  triumphs  under  Grant,  and  subsequently  Sherman  sent  its 
veteran  columns  to  Atlanta  and  thence  to  the  sea. 


Chapter  LX- 

ILLINOIS  m  THE  VICKSBURG  CAMPAIGNS. 

[S62~lS63^Movem€nts  on  the  Mississippi — Battle  of  CoffeemUSy 
Holly  SpringSj  ParJcer^s  Cross  BoadSj  Chickasaw  Bayou  ana 
Arkansas  Post. 


Topofifrapbically  considered  North  America  must  ever  be  the 
lome  of  one  people.  The  destiny  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
^positor^'  of  the  vast  resources  which  past  ages  have  accumulated 
or  the  benefit  of  man,  will  be  the  destiny  of  the  continent.  The 
mmense  river  system  by  which  it  is  drained,  having  its  source  in 
;he  regions  of  the  remote  north,  and  its  outlet  in  the  distant  south 
iirill,  through  the  agency  of  commercial  intercourse,  neutralize  the 
iiversity  of  race,  caused  by  climatic  difterences  and  thus  prevent 
;he  rise  of  separate  nationalities.  Further  more  the  wide  area 
}hus  bound  by  commercial  ties,  is  not  only  inseparable  but  will  so 
lominatein  population  and  power  over  the  continental  borderswhich 
surround  it  as  to  extend  over  them  the  same  institutions  and  a 
sommon  government.  Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  close  the 
^teways  to  the  Pacific  through  the  Bocky  Mountains,  there  are 
lot  elements  of  power  in  the  region  beyond  to  cope  witn  the  force 
^hat  would  be  arrayed  against  it.  The  St.  Lawrence,  the  principal 
>utlet  to  the  Atlantic,  although  now  subject  to  foreign  jurisdic- 
:ion,  must  ultimately  become  wholly  subservient  to  the  great  val- 
ey.  Nor  is  access  to  the  sea  through  the  Mississippi  any  more 
ikely  to  be  permanently  disturbed  by  a  rival  power  on  the  south 
Dhan  are  its  resistless  floods  to  be  held  by  artificial  barriers.  The 
^eat  heart  of  the  continent  with  its  exhaustless  resources  must 
through  the  vast  river  systems  with  which  it«  surface  is  furrowed, 
send  life  sustaining  supplies  to  its  most  distant  extremities. 

At  least  so  thought  the  hardy  race  of  freemen  who  dwell  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  hundred  tributaries,  when  the  rebels  attempted 
bo  obstruct  its  navigation,  and  in  their  might  resolved  that  its 
sommerce,  in  common  with  its  waters,  should  flow  undisturbed  to 
the  sea.  Measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  were 
Irst  projected  by  Fremont^  and  commenced  by  the  formation  of  the 
fleet  and  army  under  Foote  and  Grant  at  Cairo.  Subsequently  it 
§;ave  character  to  the  military  operations  of  the  West  and  ended 
mt\\  some  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war. 

In  erecting  defences  for  the  Mississippi  the  confederate  authori- 
ties had  to  make  them  sufficiently  formidable  to  withstand  the 
littacks  of  the  Union  fleet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  operations  of 
the  land  forces  on  the  other.  In  the  first  particular  they  were  far 
more  sucx^essful  than  in  the  second,  as  the  fate  of  nearly  all  their 
fortified  fort^  was  determined  by  contests  between  armies  on  the 
ield.    Columbus,  the  first  position  taken  by  the  rebels,  although 
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ill  vincible  iu  a  naval  assault,  when  uncovered  by  the  capture  of 
Douelson,  its  guns  and  garrison  were  transferred  to  Island  No. 
10.  Foote  with  the  navy,  followed  to  the  same  place,  but  after  a 
bombardment  of  three  weeks,  he  was  unable  to  prevail  against  it. 
Pope's  victory  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  iu  the  meantime,  however, 
rendered  it  untenable  and  its  munitions  were  sent  to  Fort  Pillow, 
situated  on  Chicasaw  bluff,  75  miles  above  Memphis.  This  strong- 
hold withstood  a  bombardment  of  six  weeks  without  sustaining 
serious  injury,  but  at  length  becoming  entangled  in  the  evil  for- 
tunes attending  the  Confederate  army  at  Corinth,  it  was  like  the 
other  places  unavoidably  abandoned. 

Commodore  Foote,  suffering  severely  in  the  meantime  from 
a  wound  received  at  Donelson,  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand and  Capt.  Davis  appointed  in  his  place^  The  latter 
immediately  started  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  who  next  fled  to 
Memphis,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  anchored  his  squadron 
above  the  city  and  prepared  for  an  engagement  the  next  day. 
Five  boats  and  two  rams  constituted  his  naval  force,  while  the 
rebels  had  7  boats,  which  in  addition  to  their  armament  of  guns 
were  so  constructed  as  to  act  as  rams.  The  following  morning,  as 
the  lofty  spires  of  the  city  were  glittering  in  the  rising  sun,  the 
federal  fleet  slowly  drifted  down  the  river  till  that  of  the  enemy 
was  discovered  near  the  western  shore.  Davis  then  ordered  his 
boats  to  steam  up  the  stream  to  give  the  men  an  opportunity  to 
breakfast  before  going  into  the  flght.  The  rebels  regarding  this 
as  a  retreat  and  elated  with  the  hope  of  an  easy  victory,  imme- 
diately started  in  pursuit,  firing  round  after  round  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  contest  now  commenced  with  terrible  earnestness, 
and  in  an  hour  and  twenty  miuut/es  the  entire  rebel  fleet,  except 
one  boat,  was  either  captured  or  destroyed.  Van  Dom,  the  rebel 
leader,  who  sat  upon  his  horse  a  spectator  of  the  fight,  exclaimed: 
^^  It  is  all  over  with  us,"  and  galloped  away.  The  federal  tars, 
none  of  whom  had  been  killed,  were  now  ready  for  breakfast.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1862,  the  fleet  proceeded  southward  to  the  mouth 
of  White  river,  which  it  ascended  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
rebel  obstructions  and  opening  communications  with  northwest- 
ern Arkansa^s. 

The  flrst  movement  for  opening  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
was  the  occupation  of  Ship  Island  in  December,  1861.  The  fol- 
lowing winter  Qen.  Butler  took  charge  of  the  land  forces,  number- 
ing 8,000  men,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  under 
Commodore  Farragut.  The  latter  arrived  at  the  Island  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1862,  and  by  great  labor  got  his  heavy  ships 
over  the  bars  into  the  river  and  commenced  ascending  its  turbid 
currents.  At  3  o'clock  on  the  24th  of  April  he  came  within  range 
of  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip  and  the  rebel  navy,  when  500 
cannon  opened  with  deafening  roar  their  pondei*ou8  missiles, 
weaving  a  fiery  net  work  on  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  falling  with 
a  thunderous  crash  into  the  midst  of  the  opposing  forts  and  fleets. 
Breasting  the  furious  battle  storm  the  federal  squadron  continued  on 
its  way  toward  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  whither  it  arrived  on  the 
25th  to  the  great  astonishment  of  its  rebellious  inhabitants.  Gen. 
Butler  took  immediate  possession  and  a  portion  of  the  fleet  was 
sent  up  the  river  under  Commodore  Lee.  It  was  not  known 
what    obstructions   the    enemy    had    interposed    in    the    long 
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stretch  of  miles  throagh  the  confederacy,  and  the  expedition 
moved  slowly  and  cautiously.  Taking  possession  of  Baton  Bouge, 
Natchez  and  other  places,  on  the  15th  of  May  arrived  at  Yicks- 
burg  and  the  city  at  once  became  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
rebellion. 

Only  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  Lee,  Beauregard  had  com- 
menced the  erection  of  batteries  on  the  high  bluffs  overlooking 
the  river.  Had  he  come  three  days  sooner  the  vast  expenditure 
of  treasure  and  blood  which  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the 
place  cost  the  country,  might  have  been  saved.  The  work  of  for- 
tifying was  prosecuted  with  such  energy  that  when  Lee  demanded 
the  surrender  the  rebels  were  ready  to  defend  it  and  refused  to 
comply.  Concluding  that  his  force  was  insufficient  for  the  reduction 
of  the  works  he  wated  till  the  28th,  when  having  received  addi- 
tional boats  from  New  Orleans,  he  commenced  the  bombardment. 
Still  the  force  proved  inadequate  for  the  enemy  meanwhile  had 
proportionally  increased  the  strength  of  the  fortifications.    The 

,  seige,  nevertheless,  was  continued  till  Farragut  with  the  entire 
fleet  of  gun  and  mortar  l)oats,  about  the  middle  of  June,  anchored 
in  the  river  below  the  city.  Four  regiments  of  infantry  under 
Oen.  Williams,  also  came  up  up  and  commenced  cutting  a  canal 
across  the  narrow  peninsula  west  of  the  city  that  the  boats  in 
passing  might  avoid  the  batteries  located  on  the  channel  of  the 
river.  The  fleet  of  Commodore  Davis  next  came  down  the  river, 
and  it  was  determined  with  the  combined  force  to  again  attempt 
the  reduction.  Accordingly  the  bombardment  was  renewed  at 
close  range  and  broadside  after  broadside  was  fired  into  the  bat- 

*  teries  without  apparent  eflect  Although  the  gunboats  were 
unable  to  silence  them,  several  succeeded  in  running  by  them  and 
joining  the  fleet  above. 

July  the  15th  the  monotony  of  naval  warfare  was  broken  by  the 
appearance  of  the  powerful  iron  plated  ram  Arkansas,  which 
steamed  down  the  Yazoo,  and  after  disabling  two  of  the  federal 
gunboats,  sought  safety  under  the  fortifications.  It  was  now 
feared  the  ram  might  destroy  the  morter  fleet  below,  and  the  boats 
which  had  passed  up  the  river  were  ordered  to  return,  and  finally 
on  the  27th,  the  entire  squadron  withdrew  from  the  city.  Farra- 
gut fell  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  while  Davis  in  connection 
with  Curtis,  made  a  successful  expedition  up  the  Yazoo.  The 
canal  also  proved  a  failure,  and  Williams  retired  with  his  force  to 
Baton  Eouge  and  the  70  days  of  the  Vicksburg  seige  were  at  an  end. 
During  its  continuance  some  25,000  shot  and  shell  were  thrown 
into  the  town  by  the  fleet  when  it  became  evident  that  like  the 
other  strongholds  on  the  river  above,  it  would  require  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  land  forces  to  efl^ect  its  reduction.  Let  us  now  see 
how  this  was  to  be  effected. 

We  have  seen  that  after  the  second  battle  of  Corinth,  Ken- 
tucky and  Middle  Tennessee  became  the  principal  theatres  of 
western  military  movements,  and  a  large  portion  of  Grant's  force 
was  sent  to  augment  the  army  of  Buell  and  that  of  his  successor, 
Bosecrans,  and  hence  he  found  it  impossible  to  co-operate  with  the 
naval  operations  for  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi.  When,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862,  he  could  command  the 
requisite  number  of  men,  a  movement  against  Vicksburg,  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  river,  again  became  the  principal  military 
51 
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enterprise  of  the  west.  The  line  held  at  this  time  by  the  Union  army 
was  the  Memphis  and  Chaileston  railroad,  the  right  wing  resting 
on  Memphis  and  the  left  on  Corinth.  In  front  and  occupying  the 
line  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tallahatchie  its  principal  tributary,  wereUie 
forces  of  Van  Doru  and  Price,  which,  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, were  concentrated  under  Gen.  Femberton.  To  eliminate  this 
force  the  real  defense  of  Yicksburg  from  the  numberless  bayous 
and  swamps  peculiar  to  the  country  occupied,  was  now  the  prob- 
lem which  Grant  had  to  solve. 

He  accordingly  ordered  Sherman,  commanding  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  at  Memphis,  to  fall  down  the  river  and  operate  against 
the  rebel  linenear  Yicksburg,  a  cavalry  force  from  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi army  to  cross  the  river  and  menace  the  railroad  connections 
in  Pemberton's  rear,  while  he  proposed  to  press  him  in  front.  The 
cavalry  force  under  Gens.  Hovey  and  Washbume,  as  arranged, 
crossed  the  river  at  Helena  and  destroying  the  railroad.  Pern- 
berton  was  forced  to  fall  back  to  Grenada  100  miles  further 
south.  Grant  immediately  followed  and  on  the  3d  of  December, 
established  his  headquarters  at  Oxford,  making  Holly  Springs 
through  which  he  passed,  his  principal  depot  of  supplies.  As  the 
result  of  these  movements  3  engagements  occurred  with  the  ene- 
my, in  rapid  succession. 

Battle  of  Coffeeville. — After  the  occupation  of  Oxford  Colonels 
Dickey  and  Lee,  with  the  4th  and  7th  Illinois,  and  three  other 
regiments  of  cavalry,  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1862,  advanced 
from  Watervalley  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Coflfeeville,  sit- 
uated 11  miles  north  of  Grenada.  A  short  distance  from  the  town 
they  encountered  the  enemy,  and  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  his  position,  Col.  Lee  pushed  forward  a  10- pounder 
and  opened  upon  them.  A  full  rebel  battery  immediately  replied 
and  soon  after  a  large  force  of  infantry  rose  up  from  the  ground 
where  they  had  been  concealed  and  poured  volley  after  volley  into 
the  ranks  of  the  federal  skirmishers,  compelling  them  to  retire 
with  severe  loss.  The  Union  officers,  seeing  their  inability  to  cope 
with  such  a  large  force  prepared  to  fall  back,  leaving  part  of  the 
4th  Illinois  to  cover  their  retreat.  This  small  protecting  force, 
however,  was  immediately  driven  by  five  regiments  of  rebel  in- 
fantry who  soon  overtook  the  principal  force  and  a  retreating  light 
commenced.  For  a  distance  of  three  miles  the  contest  was  stub- 
bornly maintained,  the  retiring  force  halting  at  difterent  |K>int8, 
sufficiently  long  to  pour  a  volley  into  the  ranks  of  their  pursuers 
and  then  resume  their  march.  Night  at  length  terminated  the 
work  of  death  and  the  federals  retii'ed  without  further  molestation 
to  their  camping  ground.  The  loss  of  the  4th  Illinois  in  killc^l, 
wounded  and  missing  was  17 ;  that  of  the  7th,  34,  and  that  of 
the  entire  force  99.  ionong  the  killed  was  the  veteran  McCulIoch, 
Lieut.  Col.  commanding  the  4th,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment. 

Battle  of  Holly  Springtt, — ^Among  a  number  of  other  importuit 
cavalry  expeditions  thrown  out  in  different  directions,  that  of  CoL 
Dickey  was  sent  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road. He  left  camp  with  the  7th  and  a  portion  of  the  4th  Illiuois 
cavalry  and  subsequently  joined  by  some  troopers  from  Iowa,  (Mi 
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the  16th  and  17th  they  destroye<l  the  railroad  from  Okalona  to 
Saltillo,  a  distance  of  34  miles.  The  force  was  now  ready  to  re- 
turn but  hearing  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  rebel  ijavalry  at 
Pontotoc,  Dickey  determined  to  move  in  that  direction  and  take 
observations.  In  the  reconnoisance  some  22  regiments  were  dis- 
covered which  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  cavalry  of  Van  Dorn 
who  was  on  his  way  to  capture  Holly  Springs.  The  next  day  the 
force  hastened  to  return,  and  without  further  detention  arrived  at 
Oxford  and  reported  the  movement  of  the  rebel  cavalry  to  Gen. 
Grant  The  latter  immediately  divined  VanDorn's  object  and 
telegraphed  Col.  Murphy,  the  commandant  of  Holly  Springs  that 
he  would  be  attacked  the  next  day,  and  that  reinforcements  would 
be  sent  to  him. 

As  intimated,  on  the  20th  of  December  the  rebel  cavalry  dashed 
into  town  and  the  infantry  guarding  the  government  stores,  only 
100  in  number,  were  soon  overwhelmed  and  forced  to  submit  The 
remaining  infantry  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  town  on 
picket  duty,  unable  to  act  in  concert,  were  captured  in  small  de- 
tachments. The  cavalrv,  6  companies  of  the  2d  Illinois,  were  com- 
pelled to  cut  their  way  through  thousands  to  avoid  a  similar 
fate.  The  rebels  had  come  prepared  with  canteens  filled 
with  tur]>entine  and  immediately  used  it  in  firing  the  rail- 
road trains,  one  of  which  was  laden  with  cotton.  Soon  all  the 
railroad  buildings,  some  30  dwellings,  1,800  bales  of  cotton,  and 
the  great  arsenal  which  the  rebels  themselves  had  built,  and  in 
which  Grant  had  deposited  immense  quantities  of  army  supplies, 
were  wrapped  in  flames.  By  degrees  the  conflagration  spread  to  the 
square  where  large  quantities  of  powder  had  been  stored,  and  sud- 
denly an  explosion  occurred  which  shook  the  earth  and  tore  all  the 
adjoining  buildings  to  fragments.  Whiskey  was  found  among  th^ 
spoils  and  the  rebel  soldiery  previously  intoxicated  by  victory 
and  now  maddened  by  the  effects  of  spirits,  shouted  and  yelled 
in  unison  with  the  raging  elements.  It  was  known  to  Van  Dorn 
that  a  number  of  cotton  buyers  were  in  town  and  squads  of  cav- 
alry were  detailed  to  go  round  and  conduct  them  to  his  head- 
quarters. Each  was  closely  questioned  as  to  his  business,  then 
searched,  and  his  money  handed  over  to  a  receiver.  In  this  man- 
ner more  than  $100,000  were  taken  from  private  individuals.* 

As  Murphy's  force  of  1,800  men  was  sufficiently  large  to  defend 
the  place  till  the  arrival  of  aid,  he  was  severely  and  justly  censured 
for  his  culpability.  In  pleasant  contrast  with  his  cowardice  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Illinois  cavalry,  which  was  thus  complimented  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Missouri  Democrat:  **  Six  companies  of  the 
2d  Illinois  cavalry  were  completely  surrounded  in  the  town  by  at 
least  as  many  thousands,  and  were  called  on  to  surrender, 
to  which  demand  they  made  reply  by  dashing  on  the 
enemy's  forces  and  nobly  cutting  their  way  out.  Not  a  more  gal- 
lant deed  has  been  done  during  the  war.  Six  hundred  against 
8,000,  and  still  they  hewed  their  way  through  them  and  escaped.'' 

*  Some  of  the  epeoulatora  manafired  to  save  their  funds  by  plaotnr  them  In  the  cue- 
tody  of  the  ladles  with  whom  they  were  boardinflr  One  gentleman  who  had  arrived  in 
town  only  the  day  before,  entrusted  some  940,000  to  his  landlady  who,  althou^rh  a  strong: 
■ecesslonlst,  Calth fully  returned  it.  It  is  said  a  number  of  ladies  wore  belts  durinir 
the  rebel  occupation  of  the  town,  containing  northern  funds  amounting  in  some  in- 
Stances  to  960,000,  and  in  no  instance  was  the  trust  reposed  in  them  betrayed. 
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Baitle  of  Parker^s  Cross  Boads, — Grant's  commnnicatioDgwaift 
also  threatened  by  the  operations  of  Forrest.  On  the  18th  et 
December,  Gen.  Sullivan  in  oommand  of  Jacksou,  learning  thit 
Forrest  in  charge  of  a  band  of  rebel  cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Toi- 
iiessee  to  captui-e  the  town,  commenced  preparations  to  preTem 
the  consummation  of  his  design.  Having  been  reinforced  by  tio 
brigades  under  Gens.  Fuller  and  Brayroan,  the  next  day  he  sent 
out  the  43d  Illinois  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Tlie 
regiment  having  concealed  itself,  awaited  the  appearance  of 
Forest,  when  it  fired  a  destructive  volley  into  the  midst  of  his 
men.  Not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  check  the  rebels  it  slowly 
retired  till  Gen.  Bray  man's  brigade  was  thrown  oat  and  drove  then 
back.  Having  heard  on  the  21st  that  detachments  of  Forrest^ 
men  had  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  Mobile  aud  Ohio  Bailroad, 
and  captured  Humboldt,  Trenton  and  a  number  of  other  rU- 
tions.  Gen.  Haynie  was  ordered  to  repair  the  damages.  With  the 
106th,  the  119th  Illinois,  1  company  of  the  18th  and  90  men  of  the 
11th  Illinois  cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of  Iowa  troops,  he  proceeded 
on  the  railroad  to  the  first  break  and  commenced  repairing  it. 
Having  put  the  road  in  running  order  he  moved  to  Humboldt 
where  he  was  reinforced  by  the  126th  aud  the  122d  Illinois  ami 
the  7th  Tennessee.  Thence  moving  to  Trenton  be  learned  the 
situation  of  Forest  and  communicated  the  information  by  tel^ 
graph  to  Gen.  Sullivan,  who  immediately  joined  him  with  all  his 
available  force.  Forrest  was  a<lvancing  toward  the  Teunesse  which 
he  desired  to  cross  and  G^n.  Sullivan  at  once  seized  the  bridges 
on  the  most  available  routes,  and  the  enemy,  as  the  only  altenia- 
tive,  moved  southwest  aud  got  on  the  Lexington  road.  The  fed- 
eral commander  soon  became  apprised  of  this  movement  and  sent 
Col.  Dunham  of  the  5th  Indiana,  with  a  brigade,  to  intercept  him. 
On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  December,  1862,  the  force  reaehed 
Parker's  Cross  Eoads,  a  short  distance  south  of  Clarksburg,  and 
Col.  Dunham  was  surprised  to  find  himself  confroiited  by  sevenl 
thousand  rebels,  commanded  by  the  redoubtable  Forrest,  aud  tiie 
road  through  which  he  must  pass  nearly  encircled  by  rebel  cav- 
alry. Escape  being  impossible,  Col.  Dunham  formed  his  men  in 
solid  column  and  soon  they  were  enveloped  in  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shell. 

Although  outnumbered  two  to  one  they  returned  the  fire  with 
such  well  directed  aim  and  invincible  determination,  that  the  en- 
emy was  kept  back  till  their  amunition  became  exhausted  when, 
by  a  sudden  flank  movement,  they  were  completely  surrounded, 
Bayonets  were  now  substituted  for  powder  and  ballets,  and  still 
they  persisted  infighting.  Forrest,  believing  their  position  hop^ 
less  and  not  knowing  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  Yankee  gen^ 
geral  ever  to  consider  himself  whipped,  ordered  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  a  surrender.  Don 
ham  replied,  ^^Give  my  compliments  to  the  general  and  tell  him  ] 
never  surrender.  If  he  thinks  he  can  take  me  let  him  try."  Somi 
of  this  pluck  and  independence  was  doubtless  based  on  an  expec 
tation  of  reinforcements.  Nor  was  this  anticipation  unfounded 
While  the  rebel  general  was  considering  what  course  to  pursue 
Gens.  Sullivan  and  Haynie  came  up  with  their  forces  and  pre 
pared  for  action.  Stricken  with  amazement  at  their  sudden  ap 
pearance  the  rebels  fled,  despite* the  almost  frantic  exertions  oi 
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their  officers  to  hold  them  in  position.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  as  reported  by  Forest  himself', 
to  a  captured  federal  officer,  was  fully  a  thousand.  The  national 
loss  was  one  hundred,  mostly  sustained  by  the  122d  Illinois.  This 
gallant  regiment  and  a  portion  of  the  18th  Illinois,  constituted 
part  of  Col.  Dunham's  brigade  and  were  thus  complimented  in 
his  report :  "The  122d  III.  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  compara- 
tively a  new  regiment  and  part  of  it  was  at  one  time  more  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  Are  than  any  other ;  at  any  rate  it  suflfered  more  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Its  gallant  colonel  fell  severely  wounded, 
yet  its  courage  never  flagged  and  it  met  every  duty  and  danger 
with  unwavering  resolution.  The  detachment  of  the  18th  Illi- 
nois acted  for  the  most  part  with  it  and  deserves  the  same  com- 
mendation." 

The  frequent  raids  on  G-rant's  communications  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  stores  at  length  compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  Holly 
Springs  and  abandon  his  original  plan  of  forming  a  junction  with 
Sherman  on  the  Yazoo. 

Battle  of  Chioasaw  Bayou* — The  latter  in  the  meantime  had  em- 
barked his  division  in  transports  at  Memphis,  steamed  down  the 
Mississippi,  formed  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of  gun-boats  under 
Admiral  Porter,  ascended  the  Yazoo  and  at  Chicasaw  bayou  made 
an  assault  on  the  enemy.  This  bayou  is  the  northern  portion  of 
an  old  channel  of  the  Yazoo  extending  from  the  present  river  to 
the  Mississippi  near  Yicksburg  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  places  was  still  filled  with  water.  Immediately  east  are  the 
Walnut  Hills,  a  high  range  of  land  trending  northeasterly  from 
Vicksburg  to  Haines'  bluff  where  they  impinge  against  the  Yazoo. 
From  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  the  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  the  highlands  frowned  with  rebel  rifle  pits  and  batteries, 
while,  at  their  base,  ran  the  Yicksburg  and  Yazoo  City  road 
along  which  the  enemy  could  push  his  artilley  and  infantry  if  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  cross  the  bayou. 

It  was  this  exterior  line  of  the  Vicksburg  defenses  that  Sher- 
man intended  to  pierce  when,  on  the  26th  of  December  1862,  he 
debarked  his  army  of  some  40,000  men.  The  bayou  could  only  be 
crossed  at  3  points,  where  the  torrents  from  the  hills  had  washed 
sufficient  quantity  of  material  to  form  a  natural  causeway  for  the 
passage  of  trooi>s.  On  the  morning  of  the  27  th  Steele's  division 
on  the  right,  passing  around  the  north  end  of  the  bayou,  endeavor- 
ed to  move  along  the  west  side  to  silence  a  battery  commanding 
one  of  the  passages,  Morgan's  division,  containing  the  118th  Il- 
linois, proceeded  around  the  south  end,  while  Morgan  L.  Smith's, 
and  A.  J.  Smith's,  the  former  containing  the  55th  and  113th  Illi- 
nois, and  the  latter  the  77th  and  108th,  further  southward  ad- 
vanced toward  the  lagoons  connecting  the  bayou  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. Before,  however,  the  engagement  properly  commenced, 
Steele  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  hostile  battery,  and  was 
ordered  to  return  and  reinforce  Morgan  L.  Smith,  the  united  force 
moved  rapidly  forward  and  soon  commenced  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy  who,  during  the  entire  day,  stubbornly  resisted  but 
were  slowly  driven  back.  Blair's  brigade  of  Steele's,  and  Decour- 
eey's,  of  Morgan's  division,  while  feeling  the  enemy,  unmasked  a 
battery  which  immediately  opened  on  them.     The  battery  was 
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soon  silenced  and  the  13th  and  16th  Illinois  made  a  gallant  charge 
on  the  rebels,  and  when  nightfall  ended  the  contest  th«j  were 
driven  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  original  line. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  received  reinforcements,  and  at 
dawn  on  the  28th,  heavy  cannonading  was  commenced  on  Blair's 
brigade  and  Morgan's  division.  The  latter  also  brought  forward 
artillery,  and  after  a  sharp  exchange  of  shot  and  shrapnel,  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  a  charge.  Blair's  brigade  and  Gen.  Wymau 
with  the  13th  and  IGth  Illinois,  were  drawn  up  for  the  assault. 
The  oixler  was  given  to  advance  and  Gen.  Wymau  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  13th,  arrived  within  80  yards  of  the  rebel 
batteries  and  succeeded  in  unmanning  2  of  the  guns.  Here  rais- 
ing his  sword  in  the  air,  as  he  was  about  giving  the  command  to 
charge,  he  was  pierced  through  the  body  by  a  minnie  rifle  balL 
Col.  Gorgas  immediately  ran  to  his  assistance,  when  he  raised 
himself  up  and  seeiug  his  regiment  in  confusion,  exclaimed,  ^^For 
God's  sake  Colonel,  leave  me  and  attend  to  these  men."  As 
directed  Col.  Gorgas  at  once  rallied  the  men,  took  the  battery  and 
in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Blair  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field. 
Wyman's  wound  proved  to  be  mortal  and  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
an  attendant  on  the  battle  ground  immortalized  by  his  valor.  He 
had  entered  the  service  as  Colonel  of  the  13th  Illinois,  and  for 
his  bravery  on  the  field,  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  by 
the  president  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

On  the  29th  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  concerted  attack  with  a 
view  of  crossing  the  bayou  and  carrying  the  heights  beyond. 
Morgan's  division  reinforced  by  the  brigades  of  Blair  and  Thayer 
moved  forward  as  a  storming  column  under  a  furious  cannonade. 
Blair's  men  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bayou  and  capturing  two 
lines  of  rifle  x)its,  and  while  he  returned  to  get  reinforcements, 
fought  with  desperate  energy  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  hills. 
The  rebel  riflemen  whom  they  had  driven  back,  retired  into  a 
growth  of  willows  higher  up  the  hill.  Into  this  covert  the  the  13th 
Illinois  fearlessly  charged,  and  in  a  hand  to  hand  contestquiekly 
dislodged  them.  Thayer's  brigade  also  gained  the  rifle  pits,  bat 
being  unable  to  get  supports,  both  brigades  were  compelled  to 
retire.  An  assault  by  M.  L.  Smith's  division  was  likewise  unsue- 
sessful.  One  regiment,  the  6th  Missouri,  crossed  the  bayou  bat 
the  opposite  bank  was  too  abrupt  to  be  ascended  and  the  suceed- 
ing  night  it  was  ordered  back.  A.  J.  Smith's  division  bridged  the 
bayou  within  two  miles  of  Vicksburg,  but  the  enemy  was  so  strong 
in  his  front  an  assault  was  not  deemed  advisable.  The  day  thus 
ended  with  defeat,  although  the  national  troops  fought  and  ex- 
posed themselves  with  almost  reckless  daring.  The  13th  Illinois 
especially  exhibited  a  bravery  which  neither  overwhelming  num- 
bers nor  the  terrific  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed  during  most 
of  the  battle  could  effect.  The  loss  of  the  federal  troops  was, 
killed,  191 ;  wounded,  982 ;  missing,  756. 

The  position  of  tbe  enemy  naturally  strong,  was  rendered  almost 
impregnable  by  ever>'  appliance  of  military  art.  Signals  were 
established  on  the  highest  peaks  and  batteries  planted  on  every 
available  bluff' and  their  guns  wherever  an  assault  was  attempted^ 
could  be  turned  with  destructive  effect.  Sherman^  therefore  con* 
eluding  it  impossible  to  force    the  confederate  Ime  of  defenoer 
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determined  to  throw  a  large  force  iu  transports  np  the  Yazoo  to 
M88  round  them.  It  was  proposed  to  effect  a  landing  at  Haines' 
Blnff  during  the  night,  and  Steele's  division  was  embarked  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  heavy  fog  settled  on  the  river  and  the  enterimso 
was  abandoned. ' 

The  entire  army  now  got  aboard  transports  and  sailed  down  the 
Tazoo  to  the  Mississippi  where  Gen.  Mc'Clernand  awaited  in  the 
steamer  Tigress  to  assume  command.  The  conception  and  organ- 
isation of  the  expedition  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  his 
sagacity  and  labors  and  he  was  now  regarded  as  a  suitable  person 
to  conduct  its  future  operations.  As  early  as  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, while  on  a  visit  to  Washington  he  submitted  an  elaborate 
plan  for  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi.  It  not  only  contempla- 
ted the  reduction  of  Vicksburg  by  moving  a  column  of  some 
60,000  men  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo,  but  proposed  to 
follow  up  the  advantages  of  victory  by  siezing  important  cities, 
railroad  centers  and  other  points  of  military  value,  east  of  the 
river.  Its  author,  as  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war  in  the 
Southwest  abundantly  prove,  had  grasped  the  full  significance  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  it  to  a  success- 
ful completion.  He  sums  up  its  importance  in  a  military  view  as 
follows : 

Ist.  Because  it  would  afford  the  means  of  cheap  and  easy  communica- 
tion between  our  troops  dispersed  at  different  points  on  the  Mississippi 
river  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  because  it  would  facilitate  their 
concentration  at  any  one  or  more  of  those  points. 

2d.  Because  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  supplying  our  men  and  ani- 
mals at  or  near  New  Orleaus,  with  provision  and  forage.  It  would  do 
that  by  substituting  the  overflowing  granaries  of  the  Northwest  for  the 
remoter  sources  of  such  supplies  in  the  East. 

3d.  Because  in  securing  to  us  the  command  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would 
enable  us  to  stop  the  communication  between  the  revolted  States  and 
their  armies  east  and  west  of  Red  river,  thus  isolating  each  section  as  to 
the  other,  destroving  the  unity  of  their  plans  and  combinations  and  cut- 
ting off  the  rebel  forces  east  of  that  river  from  their  wonted  source  of 
supplies  in  Texas. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  war  having  approved  his  plans 
as  early  as  October,  he  received  the  following  dispatch  from  the 
latter,  urging  him  to  hasten  forwanl  the  expedition.  Mr.  Lincola 
in  the  order  which  conferred  upon  him  the  authority  for  this  pur- 
XK>se,  thus  speaks  of  this  enterprise:  ^'I  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  expedition  and  desire  it  to  be  pushed  forward 
with  all  possible  despatch,  consistent  with  other  parts  of  the  mili- 
tary service." 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions.  Gen.  McGlernand  for- 
warded from  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  some  40,000  men  for  this 
purpose,  and  on  the  Idth  of  December  the  following  despatch 
was  sent  from  the  War  Department  to  Gen,  Grant  at  Oxford, 
Miss.  "The  troops  of  your  department  including  those  from 
Gen.  Curtis'  command,  which  join  the  down  river  expedition  will 
be  divided  into  4  corps.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  president  that  Gen. 
McClernand's  corps  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  river  expedi- 
tion and  that  he  shall  have  the  immediate  command  under  your 
direction."  Gen.  McGlernand  left  Springfield  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember for  Memphis  where  he  received  communications  from 
Grant  in  relation  to  his  new  command.  Thence  descending  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  he  assumed  command  as 
previously  stated. 
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He  now  styled  his  forces  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  desiring 
to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
expedition,  retained  Gen.  Sherman  in  command  of  the  15tii  army 
corps,  and  assigned  the  13th  to  Qen,  Morgan.  The  firmer  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions  commanded  by  Steele  and  Stuart,  the  first 
containing  the  13th  Illinois  infantry,  the  3d  and  a  company  of  the 
15th  Illinois  cavalry;  and  the  2d  the  113th  and  116th  Illinois  in- 
fantry, Willard's  and  Taylor's  batteries  and  two  companies  of 
Thielman's  battalion  of  Illinois  cavalry.  The  latter  corps  also 
consisted  of  two  divisions,  the  1st  commanded  by  A.  J.  Smith, 
containing  the  77th,  97th,  108th,  131st  Illinois  infantry,  and  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  battery  ;  the  2d  commanded  by  P.  J.  Oster 
haus,  of  the  118th  Illinois. 

Capture  of  Arkansas  Post — ^The  same  day  he  assumed  command 
he  started  with  the  army  for  Arkansas  Post,  or  Fort  Hindman, 
situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Arkansas  river  about  fifty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  a  strong  bastioned  fortification  surrounded  by 
a  deep  moat  and  furnished  with  ten  guns.  Two  of  them  were 
Golumbiads  surrounded  by  immense  casements,  one  on  the  river 
side  and  the  other  in  the  northeastern  bastion.  On  the  bank  of 
the  river  below  was  a  line  of  rifle  pits  and  a  number  of  embra- 
sures made  in  the  levee  for  the  use  of  cannon.  This  rebel  strong- 
hold formed  the  key  to  Little  Bock,  117  miles  above  and  was 
the  source  whence  a«number  of  rebel  detachments  had  proceed- 
ed for  the  purpose  destroying  the  supplies  destined  for  the  forces 
operating  on  the  Mississippi.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  Blue 
Wing  a  government  transport  laden  with  valuable  stores  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  predatory  party  of  this  kind  and  (xen.  McCler- 
naud  now  proposed  to  end  these  anno^^ances  by  the  capture  of 
the  fort. 

The  expedition  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  White 
Biver  ana  after  a  short  pause  entered  its  narrow  channel  which 
wound  serpent  like  through  dense  forests  centuries  old  and  grey 
bearded  with  Spanish  moss,  whose  dim  aisles  strangely  rever- 
berated with  the  whistles  of  the  struggling  engines  and  sent 
back  in  weird  echoes  the  voices  of  men  on  board  the  fleet.  Af- 
ter threading  this  mere  ribbon  of  waters  tiie  boats  turned  into 
the  Arkansas  where  the  channels  of  the  two  rivers  unite  and  con- 
tinued to  ascend  the  latter  stream.  On  arriving  within  three 
miles  of  the  fort  they  drew  near  a  great  plantation  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  stream  for  debarkation.  Night  came  on  be- 
fore this  could  be  effected  and  a  strong  picket  force  was  thrown 
out  between  the  fleet  and  the  rebels  who  could  be  heard  busily 
engaged  in  felling  trees  in  the  woods  beyond  to  strengthen  their 
defense. 

At  early  dawn  the  work  of  landing  commenced,  each  boat  ap- 
proaching the  shore  and  pouring  forth  ite  crowds  of  soldiers.  Reg- 
iments, brigades  and  divisions  soon  collected  and  commenced 
stretohing  out  in  line  to  the  right  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the 
works.  After  toiling  for  several  hours  in  this  direction,  impassa- 
ble bayous  and  swamps  were  encountered  and  the  right  and  cen- 
tre of  the  line  were  compelled  to  return.  When  night  came  on 
they  entered  a  more  practicable  route  near  the  enemy's  works 
and  by  5  o'clock  the  next  morning  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  bend  aud  were  able  to  command  the  river  above  aud  be- 
low the  fort.  When  the  investing  line  was  thus  made  complete, 
Steele's  divison  occupied  the  right,  and  those  of  Stuart,  Smith, 
aud  Osterhaus  extended  toward  the  left  in  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Admiral  Porter  with  three  iron  clads  and  a  fleet  of  light  draft 
ganboat^  had  accompanied  the  expedition  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces.  While  the  latter  was  making  the  necessary  detour  to 
surround  the  fort.  Porter  pushed  forwanl  the  fleet  to  ascertain 
the  range  and  strength  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Opening  within  400 
yards  of  the  works  he  soon  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  his 
fire  by  partially  silencing  the  hostile  batteries.  During  the  en- 
gagement the  Batler,  one  of  the  light  draft  boats,  ran  by  the  fort 
and  commenced  an  enfilading  fire,  but  becoming  entangled  among 
snags  was  compelled  to  return.  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  night  soon  coming  on  ended  the  con- 
test. Sunday  morning,  the  11th  of  January  1863,  the  enemy, 
finding  himself  greatly  outnumbered,  had  retired  to  his  inner 
defenses,  where,  owing  to  their  great  strength  he  hoped  to  make 
a  successful  resistance.  AH  the  federal  batteries  having  been 
placed  in  position  at  1  o'clock,  a  simiultaneous  assault  commenced 
by  both  navy  and  army.  The  fire  was  terrific,  the  rebel  batteries 
sweeping  the  plain  in  front  of  the  works  withcannister  while  they 
hurled  at  the  gunboats  their  own  shot  recently  taken  from  the 
Blue  Wing.  Twice  charges  were  made  by  different  commands, 
but  so  destructive  was  the  fire  they  were  compelled  to  return 
without  reaching  the  coveted  goal.  Meanwhile  a  tremendous  con- 
centrated fire  from  the  surrounding  federal  batteries  on  land  and 
water  was  rapidly  silencing  those  of  the  fort.  Their  huge  shells, 
after  continual  pounding  at  the  great  casemates  at  length  afiectea 
an  entrance,  and,  exploding  within,  tore  the  rebel  artillerists  into 
fragments.  As  the  afternoon  wore  away  the  fire  was  increased 
till  the  bomb-proofs  were  battered  to  pieces  and  all  the  heavy 
guns  were  either  broken  or  dismounted.  The  infantry  had,  in  the 
meantime,  fought  its  way  foward  and  just  as  it  was  about  to 
charge  into  the  fort  a  white  flag  was  run  up  and  the  battle  ceased. 
At  4|  o'clock  the  national  troops  took  possession  of  the  works. 
Seven  stand  of  colors,  17  cannon,  6,000  prisoners,  besides  large 
numbers  of  other  munitions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  loss  of  the  latter  was  129  killed,  831  wounded,  and  17  missing. 

This  signal  triumph  .coming  after  the  reverses  of  Grant  and 
Sherman,  greatly  encouraged  the  army  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
arduous  labors  yet  to  be  performed  in  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg, 
the  primary  object  of  the  campaign.  The  government  became 
more  hopeful,  and  its  chief  magistrate  returned  thanks  to  Gen. 
McClernand  and  his  brave  army  for  the  important  services  which 
they  had  rendered  the  country.  One  fourth  of  the  troops  who 
fought  in  the  battle  and  shared  in  the  glory  of  victory  were  from 
Illinois.  The  commanding  general,  John  Alexander  McClernand, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  Scotch  parents,  who  while  he  was  young, 
removed  to  Shawneetown,  Illinois.  Here  he  studied  law  and  soon 
rose  to  distinction  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  first  mil- 
itary experience  was  acquired  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  during  which 
in  the  performance  of  a  number  of  gallant  actions,  he  evinced 
sui^erior  address  and  daring.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  was  made  commissioner  and  treas- 
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urer  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  In  1838  he  was  ten- 
dered the  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  which  he  declined,  not 
having  attained  the  constitutional  ageof  30  years.  He  served  two 
additional  terms  in  the  legislature,  and  while  still  a  member  in 
1843,  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  28th  congress.  During 
the  session,  as  one  of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  he  brought 
forward  a  bill  donating  land  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal.  He  was  four  times  re-elected  to  con- 
gress. During  the  summer  of  1850  he  prepared  and  introduced 
the  first  draft  of  the  famous  compromise  measures  and  the  same 
year  drafted  a  bill,  granting  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad.  While  still  a  member  of  congress, 
in  1861,  at  the  instance  of  Gov.  Yates,  he  took  command  of  a 
volunteer  force  at  Cairo  and  assisted  in  suppressing  the  contra- 
band trade  then  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  operations  at  Donaldson 
and  Shiloh.  As  a  soldier  he  was  vigilant,  sagacious  and  brave. 
As  a  memorial  of  Illinois  valor,  one  of  the  broken  guns  of  the 
fort  was  sent  to  Gov.  Yates,  and  is  still  preserved  as  a  State 
relic* 

r  The  following  oorresppndenoe  occurred  io  connection  with  its  preaentation : 
*'Hi»  EjxeUency  Richard  YaUs^  Oovernor  of  lUinots : 

*'I  have  the  honor  tosend  you  a  broken  Parrott  piece,  captured  by  the  force  undermr 
command  at  Arkansas  Post.  The  piece  was  broken  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  guns  of 
my  batteries.  Please  accept  it  on  oehalf  of  the  noble  State  you  so  worthily  represent, 
as  an  humble  testimonial  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  brave  men  whose  valer 
wrested  it  as  a  trophy  from  the  enemy.  J.  A.  McCLBKNAND, 

*1fiUor-Qeneral  Commanding.* 

**Maj,  Gf.n.  J.  A.  McCUmand,  ViOuibwro,  Mim, 

"  Dbab  8IB :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  broken  Parrot  gun 
captured  by  the  armv  under  your  command  st  Arltanaas  Post,  and  to  express  my  so- 
knowledgement  in  the  name  of  the  people  therefor.  It  also  gives  me  great  pride 
and  satiBfaction  to  do  so,  from  the  fact  that  I  regard  the  victory  at  Arkansas  Post, 
gained  under  able  and  energetic  generalship  of  il  distinguished  oflloer  and  oitiaen  of 
Illinois,  as  second  in  importance  and  consequence  only  to  Fort  Donelaon,  io  which  thai 
officer  also  prominently  participated.  Fort  Doneison  and  Arkansas  PostI  dear  general, 
I  regard  as  the  two  great  and  positive  victories  of  the  war  in  the  Weai.  May  your  par- 
ticipation in  tbe  third  be  equally  prominent  and  attended  by  as  substantial  advanta- 
ges and  glorious  results. 

*' With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem,  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

KICUAHO  YATES,  Qovemor." 


Chapter  LXI. 

1863— ILLmOIS  IN  THE  VICKSBUEG  CAMPAIGNS. 

Battles  of  Port  Oibson^  Raymond^  Ja4sJc8onj  Champion  Sills  and 
Black  Eiver,  Orierson's  Baid — Siege  and  Capture  of  Vicksburg 


Mc'Clemand  next  proposed  to  strike  a  blow  at  Little  Bock,  bat 
Geu.  Grant  arriving  at  the  fort  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  or- 
dered the  army  to  Young's  Point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
whither  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  January,  1863.  His  forces, 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  McPherson's  corps  from 
the  river  above,  and  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Porter,  he  was 
ready  to  resume  more  immediate  opei-ations  for  the  reduction  of 
Vicksburg.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  get  his  army  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  a  feat 
which  he  found  extremely  difiicult  to  perform.  Five  different  ex- 
pedients were  tried,  three  of  which  were  to  get  around  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Mississippi  at  Vicksburg,  and  two  round  those  of  the 
Yazoo  at  Haines'  Bliiif.  The  first  was  an  attempt  to  complete  the 
canal  commenced  by  Gen.  Williams,  but  unfortunately  when  nearly 
finished  a  flood  in  the  Mississippi  rendered  it  impracticable.  The 
second  was  a  canal  from  Millikin's  Bend  through  a  number  of 
bayous  communicating  with  the  Tensas  river,  and  thence  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  New  Carthage.  The  third  was  an  inland  passage  by 
way  of  Lake  Providence,  the  Tensas,  Washita,  Black  and  Bed 
rivers.  The  4th  and  most  promising  plan  was  to  get  from  the 
Mississippi  into  the  Yazoo  above  the  batteries  at  Haines'  Bluff 
through  Moon  Lake  and  the  Coldwater  and  Tallahatchie  rivers. 
The  5th  was  to  eft'ect  a  circuit  of  the  Haines'  Bluff  batteries  by 
way  of  Steel's  bayou,  connecting  with  the  Yazoo  7  miles  above  its 
mouth  thence  by  Black  bayou.  Dear  Creek  and  Sunflower 
river  to  the  Yazoo,  some  60  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Such  is  the  remaikable  hydrographical  character  of  the  region 
in  which  the  army  was  operating,  that  by  cutting  the  levees  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  removing  obstructions  from  the  channels  of 
bayous,  passages  could  be  opened  for  the  advance  of  the  gun- 
boats and  transports  along  the  several  routes  mentioned.  Vast 
labors  were  expended  and  the  whole  of  February  and  March 
consumed  in  attempts  to  avoid  the  hostile  batteries  by  these  routes, 
and  when  in  two  or  three  instances  success  was  almost  attained, 
some  unexi^ected  or  unavoidable  obstacle  intervened  and  they 
were  all  Anally  abandoned.  A  man  of  less  determined  fibre  than 
Grant  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  repeated  failures. 
Defeat,  however,  only  nerved  him  for  renewed  exertions.  When 
one  expedient  failed  another  was  quickly  substituted,  and  at 
length  the  cit}'  which  had  so  long  detied  the  appi-oach  of  his  army 
was  laid  under  seige  and  compelled  to  surrender.  811 
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The  number  of  probable  operations  for  its  reduction  was  now 
reduced  to  one,  that  of  moving  the  army  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  crossing  below  the  rebel  fortifications  and  ascending  on  the 
Vicksburg  side.  The  conception  of  this  plan  was  easy,  but  its 
execution  appalling.  As  a  requisit  gunboats  and  transports  must 
descend  the  Mississippi  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  batteries  to 
furnish  facilities  for  crossing,  and  the  army,  when  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  must  cut  itself  oft*  from  its  base  of  supplies  and 
depend  upon  the  contingency  of  beating  the  enemy  in  the  field 
before  another  could  be  established.  The  commanding  general 
unmoved  by  these  perils,  determined  to  hazard  a  trial.  Accord- 
ingly the  13th  army  corps,  commanded  by  McClernand,  consisting 
of  4  divisions  in  charge  of  Gens.  Osterhaus,  A.J.  Smith,  Carrand 
Hovey,  arid  containing  the  33d,  77th,  97th,  99th,  108th  and  120th 
Illinois  infantry,  portions  of  the  2d  and  3d  Illinois  cavalry  and  the 
Peoria  and  Chicago  Mercantile  batteries,  on  the  29th  of  March  left 
Milliken's  Bend  above  Vicksburg  for  New  Carthage  below. 
McPherson  with  the  17th  corps,  followed  as  fast  as  the  imperfect 
roads  would  permit  Vast  bogs  intersected  with  bayous  were 
encountered,  and  it  became  necessary  to  construct  causeways  over 
the  one  and  bridges  over  the  other.  Arriving  at  New  Carthage  it 
was  found  to  be  an  island,  the  rebels  having  flooded  the  entire 
region  round  by  cutting  the  adjacent  levees  of  the  Mississippi. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  march  was  continued  to  Grand 
Gulf  farther  down  the  river,  where  the  lowest  of  the  Vicksburg 
works  was  located. 

In  the  meantime  Porter  was  making  preparations  to  execute  the 
fearless  enterprise  of  descending  the  river  ^ith  a  jiortion  of  the 
fleet.  It  being  deemed  best  not  to  compel  the  crews  of  the  boats 
designated  for  this  purx>ose  to  accompany  them,  volunteers  to  man 
them  were  called  for.  Soon  moi^  men  offered  their  services  than 
could  be  accepted.  Logan's  division  of  the  17th  corps,  alone 
furnishing  the  number  required.  Of  the  65  men  furnished  by 
the  Illinois  troops  for  this  daring  feat  the  81st  furnished  16,  the 
8th  14,  the  45th  13,  the  31st  9,  the  20th  8,  the  30th  4,  and  the  11th 
1.  It  was  arranged  that  8  gunboats  should  proceed  in  sin- 
gle file  down  the  river  and  engage  the  batteries,  while  3  accom- 
panying transports  should  pass  unnoticed  near  the  western  shore. 
A  little  before  midnight  the  boats  with  their  lights  concealed, 
moved  like  huge  phantoms  down  the  stream.  Despite  the  at- 
tempt at  concealment  they  were  discovered  and  suddenly  a  sheet 
of  flame,  keeping  pace  with  the  advancing  boats,  flashed  along 
the  8  mile  of  rebel  batteries  which  lined  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Simultaneously  the  fleet  replied,  and  for  miles  distant  the  tor- 
tuous windings  of  the  Mississippi  echoed  with  the  thunders  of 
artillery.  It  was  hoped  in  the  general  commotion  the  frail  trans- 
I)orts  might  escape  unobserved,  but  suddenly  a  huge  bonfire  threw 
a  glare  over  the  waters  with  such  brilliancy  that  the  most  minute  ob- 
jects could  be  seen,  and  they  soon  became  targets  for  the  enemy's 
guns.  From  the  effects  of  shot  one  of  them  was  set  on  fire  and  soon 
became  a  mass  of  flame,  while  another  was  rendered  uumanagable, 
but  fortunately  a  gunboat  towed  it  beyond  the  range  of  the  bat- 
teries without  further  injury.  The  rest  of  the  fleet,  although  ex- 
posed for  an  hour  to  an  incessant  fire,  passed  through  in  safety, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  killed  and  two  wotuidcd,  the  crews 
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were  favored  with  like  immunity.    This  unexpected  success  in- 
duced Grant  to  order  6  more  transports  and  12  barges  to  run  the 
blockade,  and  from  the  list  of  eager  applicants  who  at  once  volun- 
teei-eil  to  man  them  in  the  dangerous  experiment,  the  requisite  num- 
ber was  chosen  by  lot.*  With  the  com  pletion  of  the  preparations  the 
boats  started  down  the  river,  and  with  strange  good  fortune  most 
of  them  got  below  without  injury.    Having  now  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  transports  and  gunboats  to  afford  the  necessary  protection 
it  was  determined  to  effect  a  passage  of  the  hver  at  Grand  Gulf. 
The  rebels  in  the  meantime,  had  erected  batteries  on  the  adjacent 
lieights  and  a  combined  land  and  naval  attack  was  planned  for 
their  reduction.    Porter  commenced  the  assault  but  a  bombard- 
ment of  5  hours  failing  to  make  any  serious  impression,  and  Grant 
being  unwilling  to  expose  his  men  in  an  attack  by  land,  ordered  a 
continuance  of  the  march  to  Bruinsburg,  farther  down  the  river. 
Wlien  night  came  on  the  gunboats  again  opened  on  the  batteries, 
and  undercover  of  the  fire  the  transports,  safely  passed  below  while 
the  land  forces  passed  unobserved  through  the  forest  to  the  place 
selected  for  crossing.    The  next  day,  without  farther  disturbance, 
the  army  was  ferried  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  Grant  as  the  re- 
ward of  unparalled  perseverance,  at  length  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  in  a  situation  where  he  could   effectually  operate 
against  the  enemy.    This  result  was  partly  due  to  the  vigor  with 
which  it  had  been  executed,  and  partly  to  the  success  with  which 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  had  been  drawn  in  a  different  direc- 
tion.   Sherman,  with  Blair's  division,  had  steamed  up  the  Yazoo, 
and  feigning  an  attack,  successfully  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
rebel  commander  from  the  real  object  which  Grant  sought  to 
accomplish  at  Bruinsburg. 

After  the  passage  of  the  river,  McGlernand  with  the  13th  corps 
pushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  Port  Gibson,  and  on  the  18th 
of  May  encountered  the  enemy  four  miles  from  the  town.  The 
force  proved  to  be  11,000  men  under  Gen.  Bo  wen  who  had  marched 
from  Grand  Gulf,  when  it  became  known  that  Grant  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  river.  Carr's  division  in  advance  was  met 
by  a  light  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  which  it  soon  silenced. 
The  troops  rested  on  their  arms  the  short  remainder  of  the  night, 
where  at  dawn  the  enemy  was  found  strongly  posted  on  a  narrow 
ridge  with  impassable  ravines  on  either  side.  McCleniand  having 
made  a  reconnoisance  of  the  situation  at  an  early  hour,  a  portion 
of  the  35th  Illinois  was  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  position  signal- 
ized by  the  night  attack  with  orders  to  hold  it  till  relieved  by 
Oen.  Osterhaus.  In  a  few  minutes  their  skirmishers  were  at  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy  and  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry 
ensued.  Osterhaus  soon  marched  to  their  relief  and  in  a  fierce 
struggle  of  an  hour's  duration  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  this  position.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  on  the  right  Gen. 
Carr  made  an  assault  on  the  left  which,  after  several  hours'  furi- 
ous fighting,  terminated  in  a  magnificent  charge  by  the  division 
of  Gen  Hovey.  As  the  result,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  several 
miles  and  lost  one  stand  of  colors,  two  guns  and  400  prisoners. 

*  One  inoident  will  illustrate  the  spirit  whiob  animated  the  troops.  A  small  boT 
whom  the  fates  had  favored  with  a  successful  number,  was  offered  $100  for  his  privf. 
toffe  which  he  refused  to  accept  and  afterwards  lived  to  tell  of  the  part  he  performed 
In  the  dangerous  feat. 
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A  second  position  was  taken  by  the  retreating  army  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  creek  where  it  was  sheltered  by  timber  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  open  field  in  front  The  commands  of  Carr  and  Hovey 
followed  till  they  arrived  at  the  slope  overlooking  the  creek  when 
the  battle  again  commenced.  The  rebels  massed  a  large  force  for 
the  pnrpose  of  turning  the  federal  right  but  their  expos^  flank  was 
promptly  supported  by  Smith's  division  till  Hovej'  got  his  artillery 
in  position  and  drove  them  back.  A  second  time  they  concentrated 
their  forces  for  a  similar  purpose  but  Carr's  division  with  detach- 
ments from  Hovey's  and  Smith's,  and  after  an  obstinate 
istruggle  again  beat  them  back,  when  night  ended  the 
contest  The  confederates  hastily  retreating  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness across  Bayou  Pierre,  burnt  the  bridges  in  their  rear, 
while  the  Union  army  the  next  day  occupied  Fort  Gibson. 

The  loss  of  the  latter  in  killed  and  wounded  was  some  600,  but 
the  victory  was  worth  the  cost  Five  guns  and  4,000  prisoners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Furthermore,  Grant  had  now 
secured  a  firm  lodgement  on  the  high  plateau  east  of  the  river  upon 
which,  as  exigency  might  demand,  he  could  move  against  any 
point  of  the  rebel  line.  Also  with  the  reti'eat  of  the  vanquished 
army  the  garrison  withdrew  from  Grand  Gulf  and  it  became  the 
base  of  supplies  for  the  Union  army. 

Illinois  was  largely  represented  in  the  battle,  and  its  auspicious 
termination  was  largely  o  w in  g  to  the  sturdy  blows  dealt  by  her  h  ardy 
sons.  As  Logan's  division  of  McPherson's  corps  came  up  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  action,  the  Illinois  troops  engaged  were  de- 
tachments of  the  2d  and  3d  cavalry,  the  Peoria  light  artillery  and 
Chicago  Mercantile  battery,  and  the  8th,  11th,  20th,  30th,  *31st, 
33d,  4oth,  77th,  81st,  97th  99th,  108th,  and  118th  regiments 
of  infantry.  Of  the  latter  the  33d,  99th  and  118th,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  official  reports  of  the  battle  as  having  fought  with 
great  success  and  daring. 

Bowen,  after  his  defeat  at  Port  Gibson,  crossed  Big  Black 
river  and  was  ordered  thence  by  Pemberton  to  the  vicinity  of 
Vicksburg.  As  the  result  of  the  victory  Grand  Gulf  was  evacu- 
ated and  Grant  changed  his  ba«e  of  supplies  from  Bruinsburg  to 
that  place,  and  followed  the  retreating  rebels  as  far  as  Hankin- 
fion's  ferry,  where  they  crossed  the  river.  Here,  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Sherman's  corps,  he  made  a  feint  in  the  direction  of  Vicks- 
burg to  conceal  his  contemplated  operations  eastward.  General 
Johnson,  who  at  this  time  had  supreme  command  of  the  confed- 
ierate  forces  of  the  West,  was  with  Bragg  in  Tennessee,  j^ut  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Pemberton.  Grant  was  therefore  afraid 
to  move  directly  on  Vicksburg  lest  Johnson  with  a  force  from  the 
East  should  assail  him  in  the  rear.  To  avoid  a  contingency  of 
this  kind  he  directed  McGlernand  and  Sherman  to  move  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Black  river  so  as  to  strike  the  Vicksburg  railroad 
at  Edward's  station,  while  McPherson  was  to  make  a  detour  far- 
ther eastward  and  destroy  the  rebel  stores  and  lines  of  communi- 
cation. 

Battle  of  Raymond. — ^On  the  morning  of  May  12th  McPherson's 
advanced  cavalry  met  near  Raymond  a  strong  body  of  rebel  infantry. 
A  severe  engagement  ensued  in  which  the  2d  Illinois  cavalry  be- 
haved with  great  gallantrj^  and  lost  several  men.    Owing  to  the 
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ituation  of  the  foe  in  the  woods,  it  was  found  impossible  for 
lounted  men  to  dislodge  him,  and  Logan's  division  was  ordered 
orward  to  make  an  attack.  The  column  advanced  toward  the 
rood  and  fought  with  great  determination  although  exposed  to 
he  murderous  fire  of  an  almost  concealed  enemy.  Shortly  after 
he  fighting  commenced  a  battery  was  pushed  forward  to  assist 
n  dislodging  him  and  made  such  havoc  that  after  an  attempt  to 
charge  and  take  it,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  a  new  posi- 
iou.  Here  he  was  again  assailed  by  the  same  troops  strength- 
med  by  additional  forces.  In  resisting  an  attempt  to  turn  our 
left  flank  the  20th  Illinois  fought  with  Spartan  courage.  Having 
tost  their  colonel,  Stevenson's  brigade  containing  the  8th  Illinois, 
with  fixed  ba}  onets  bounded  forward  to  the  rescue  and  the  rebels 
were  driven  in  wild  disorder  from  the  field. 

Battle  of  Jackson. — Retreating  to  Jackson  they  were  followed 
by  the  3d  corps  of  the  Union  army.  Sherman  and  McClemand 
had  been  ordered  to  Edward's  station  but  Grant  in  the  mean- 
time learning  that  fresh  accessions  of  rebel  troops  were  daily  ar- 
riving at  Jackson,  and  fearing  that  McPherson's  force  might  not 
be  adequate  to  cope  with  them,  countermanded  the  order.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  McPherson's  advanced  divisons,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sherman's,  came  up  with  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
about  three  miles  from  the  city.  Artillery  was  oi)ened  on  both 
sides  and  after  firing  for  sometime  without  any  decisiv^e  results,  the 
infantry  were  led  into  action.  With  measured  tread  and  colors 
flying  the  Union  columns  slowly  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the 
rebel  force  was  posted,  sufi'ering  terribly  from  the  tremendous 
volleys  hurled  at  them  from  the  summit  When  within  300  paces 
they  delivered  their  first  fire  and  with  a  shout  that  rose  above 
tKe  report  of  artillery  rushed  upon  the  astonished  confederates 
who  broke  and  fled  in  the  wildest  terror,  throwing  away  their 
knapsacks,  blankets  and  muskets,  to  accelerate  their  flight. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  spirited  charges  of  the  campaign  and 
no  regiment  engaged  in  it  fought  with  more  bravery  and  success 
than  the  56th  Illinois.  The  30th,  33d,  48th,  114th  and  118th  also 
participated  in  and  largely  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  battle.  Among  the  generals  of  this  and  the  two  preceding 
engagements.  Gen.  Logan  was  conspicuous  for  the  indomitable 
energy  and  skill  with  which  he  handled  his  men. 

The  rebels  retreated  northward  on  the  Canton  road  and  the  re- 
bellious capital  of  Mississippi  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors. 
The  governor  and  others  holding  official  relations  with  the  local 
and  confederate  governments  left  the  day  before  with  the  funds 
and  archives  of  the  State. 

Battle  of  Cluimpion  Sills. — Grant  leaving  Sherman  to  destroy 
the  railroads,  bridges,  arsenals  and  other  public  property,  turned 
the  remainder  of  the  army  westward  to  pay  his  respects  to  Pem- 
berton.  The  latter  illy  conceiving  the  military  necessities  of  his 
situation,  now  rapidly  became  entangled  in  toils  from  which  at 
length  extrication  was  impossible.  Johnson  in  the  meantime  had 
arrived  and-  beheld  with  regret  the  confederate  array  separated  in 
detachments  with  that  of  Grant  between  them.  He  saw  that  with 
Ills  interior  commnuications  now  cut  ofi'by  the  destruction  of  the 
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railroad  to  Jackson,  that  Yicksburg  might  become  the  grave  of 
an  army  but  could  be  of  no  possible  use  to  the  confederacy.  He 
therefore  ordered  Pemberton  to  make  a  detour  northward  round 
the  federal  army  and  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  which  had 
been  expelled  from  Jackson.  Pemberton,  however,  had  a  plan 
of  his  own  which  was  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
cut  off  Grant's  supplies.  With  this  intent  he  set  his  columns  in 
motion  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  moving  from  Edward's  sta- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Kaymond.  But  Grant,  now  had  no  base 
of  supplies,  having  cut.  himself  loose  from  Grand  Gulf  as  early 
as  the  11th,  and  was  now  pushing  forward  with  the  intention  of 
overpowering  all  opposition  and  opening  a  new  base  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  way  of  the  Yazoo.  Little  recked  he  of  communicat- 
ing with  Grand  Gulf,  and  the  luckless  Pemberton  was  sallying  forth 
on  a  bootless  errand.  Nor  had  he  gone  far  before  the  advancing 
Union  pickets  convinced  him  that  his  movements  instead  of  harm- 
ing his  adversary,  was  only  compromising  his  own  safety.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  return  to  the  station  and  then  move  north- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Brownsville  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
vious advice  of  his  superior  officer.  This  was  a  good  resolution  but  it 
came  too  late,  for  while  he  was  dallying,  the  Union  army  had  moved 
up  to  the  same  place  and  was  ready  with  its  heavy  guns  to  dis- 
pute his  advance.  As  the  only  alternative  the  confederate  force 
was  hastily  drawn  up  for  action,  the  left  division  under  Steven- 
son occupying  a  thickly  wooded  height  of  Champion  Hills,  while 
the  centre  and  right  divisions  under  Bowen  and  Loring  extended 
across  Baker's  creek  to  a  number  of  abrupt  elevations  and  yawning 
ravines.  Logan's  and  Crocker's  divisions  of  McPherson's  corps, 
were  thrown  round  the  above  mentioned  height  so  as  to  flank  the 
confederate  left.  Hovey's  division  of  McClemand's  corps  ad- 
vanced against  Stevenson  leaving  the  other  division  of  the  corps 
to  engage  Bowen  and  Loring. 

A  courier  was  sent  to  Jackson  with  orders  for  Sherman  to  has- 
ten forward  with  his  command,  and  in  less  than  an  honr  he  was 
on  the  road  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Hovey's  division  which 
first  engaged  the  enemy  was  in  deadly  grapple  with  him  before 
the  others,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  ground,  could 
come  in  striking  distance.  The  situation  in  which  he  operated 
comi)elled  him  to  contract  his  lines  and  expose  his  men  to  the 
fierce  fire  of  the  rebels  who,  under  cover  of  heavy  timber,  suffer- 
ed little.  After  facing,  with  heroic  tenacity  for  an  hour,  the  re- 
lentless fire  of  an  enemy  greatlyexceedinghim  in  numbers,  and  hav- 
ing every  advantage  of  position,  he  was  compelled  to  give  way. 
He,  however,  retired  only  a  short  distance  when  two  brigades  of 
Crocker's  division  were  sent  to  his  aid  and  he  reformed  and 
again  went  into  action.  Logan  in  the  meantime  had  turned  the 
enemy's  left  and  commenced  operating  in  his  rear  which  partially 
relieved  the  pressure  in  front.  Seeingt^eadvantagesofthepositiou 
he  had  gained  he  rode  up  to  Grant  and  informed  him  if  Hovey  could 
make  another  dash  at  the  enemy,  it  would  enable  him  to  come  upand 
capture  the  greater  part  of  the  confederate  forces.  Preparations 
for  this  purpose  were  made,  but  before  it  was  executed  Pember- 
ton, seeing  his  position  was  compromised,  commenced  drawing 
ofl*.  Simultaneously  the  national  troops  pressed  forward  and  the 
rebel  host  breaking,  fled  in  a  panic  and  rout  from  the  field.    Ai- 
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LOUgh  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  on  Logan  and  Hovey,  there 
as  severe  fighting  on  the  enemy's  right  by  Can*  and  Osterhaas. 
he  iDDix^^^s^^l^  character  of  the  ground  on  which  they  fought 
revented  them  from  getting  into  action  as  soon  as  the  others, 
at  vhen  at  length  this  difficulty  was  overcome  they  greatly  as- 
isted  in  turning  the  tide  of  battle  in  our  favor. 
A^  great  many  instances  of  heroism  are  mentioned  in  the  reports 
f  the  battle.  Logan's  division,  composed  largely  of  Illinois 
roops,  engaged  the  enemy  on  his  left  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
lore  tiian  1,000  prisoners  and  12  pieces  of  artillery.  An  officer 
ras  sent  to  inquire  how  the  contest  was  going  on  in  his  front. 
»Tell  Gen.  Grant,"  he  replied,  "my  division  can't  be  whipped  by 
kll  the  rebels  this  side  of  hell.  We  are  going  ahead  and  won't 
top  till  we  get  orders."*  Gen.  Leggett  commanding  his  second 
>rigade,  containing  the  30th  Illinois,  was  ordered  up  to  protect  the 
ight  of  Hovey's  division,  seriously  threatened  by  the  enemy. 
rhe  rebels  suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods  and  prepared  for  an 
ittack,  when  the  30th  Illinois  charged  upon  them  and  drove  them 
tiack  in  confusion.  In  the  afternoon,  on  the  extreme  right,  the 
3th  Illinois  and  32d  Ohio  charged  upon  and  repulsed  one  or  the 
enemy's  most  eff'ective  batteries.  A  section  of  Co.  D,  Illinois 
artillery  is  also  favorably  mentioned  in  the  reports. 

Besides  the  regiments  mentioned,  the  17th,  31st,  55th,  58th,  72d, 
75th,  77th,  79th,  81st,  93d,  97th,  108th,  113th,  118th  and  124th 
were  a  part  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  battle,  and  with  the  aid 
of  their  comrades  from  other  States  added  another  victory  to  the 
list  of  Union  triumphs. 

Pemberton's  force  was  estimated  at  30,000,  somewhat  exceeding 
the  Union  troops  engaged,  as  all  of  Grant's  divisions  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle.  The  victory  cost  us  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  2,500  men,  but  gave  in  exchange  200 
pieces  of  artillery  and  1,500  prisoners,  besides  inflicting  a  serious 
loss  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing  on  the  enemy. 

Battle  of  Black  River  Bridge, — So  quickly  was  the  retreating 
army  followed  that  Loring's  division  became  completely  detached 
and  was  compelled  to  make  a  circuit  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
round  the  federal  army  and  report  to  Johnson.  The  main  force 
retreated  to  Black  River,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  brigades, 
crossed  the  stream.  The  latter  to  dispute  the  advance  Of  the  pur- 
suing army  took  a  position  within  a  bayou  which  leaves  the  river 
above  and  sweeping  round  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  unites  with 
it  below.  In  addition  to  the  natural  defences  offered  by  the  miry 
channel  of  the  bayou,  breastworks  were  thrown  up,  and  cannon 
placed  within  the  enclosure  swept  the  plain  beyond  and  com- 
manded the  bridge  across  the  river.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  May,  McClernand's  and  McPherson's  corps  moved  directly 
against  the  position  of  the  enemy,  while  that  of  Sherman  ad- 
vanced in  the  direction  of  Bridgeport,  higher  up  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  at  that  point  The  rebel  pickets  were  soon 
encountered  and  McClernaud,  who  was  in  advance,  hastily  deploy- 
ing his  division,  on  each  side  of  the  road  brought  on  a  hot  engage- 
ment in  the  forest  which  skirts' the  banks  of  the  river.  Artillery 
was  placed  in  position  and  served  with  such  effectiveness,  that 
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the  enemy  soon  fled  beliiiid  his  works  to  escape  its  foiy.  McCler- 
nand  now  resolved  to  carrj'^  the  works  by  storm  and  G«n.  Lawl^s 
brigade  of  Carr's  division  immediately  signified  their  readiness  for 
the  charge.  By  moving  ronnd  on  the  right  under  cover  of  the 
river  bank,  he  had  gained  a  position  from  which  the  rebel  defences 
might  be  easily  assaulted.  The  order  forward  was  given,  and  the 
eager  men  plunging  across  the  bayou  and  scaling  the  breastworia, 
reganlless  of  the  fatal  fire  that  covered  their  track  with  fallen 
comrades,  with  fixed  bayonets,  drove  the  rebels  from  their  guns. 
The  victory  was  complete.  To  Oarr,  one  of  Illinois  bravest  officere, 
and  his  gallant  division  more  than  any  other,  its  honors  are  due. 
Constituting  the  advance  of  McClernaud's  corps,  they  not  only 
commenced  the  engagement,  but  ended  it  in  the  splendid  charge 
which  placed  them  in  possession  of  the  skillfully  constrncted 
works.  Prominent  among  the  regiments  which  distinguished  them- 
selves were  the  33d,  48^1i  and  77th  Illinois.  The  fruits  of  the  vie- 
.  tory  were  1,500  prisoners  and  18  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  army  on  the  opi)osite  side  of  the  river,  witnessing  the  d^ 
feat,  set  fire  to  the  bridge  and  hastily  retreated  in  the  direction 
of  Vicksbnrg.  The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  were  startled  by  the  influx  of  the  fugitives,  who,  exhanst- 
ed  by  privations  and  hardships,  tumbled  almost  helplessly 
into  the  surrounding  entrenchments.  The  night  after  the  battle 
bridges  were  thrown  across  Black  river,  and  Sherman,  still 
holding  the  right,  took  possession  of  Haines'  Bluff,  as  the  demor- 
alized confederates  departed,  while  McGlernand  and  McPberson, 
moving  farther  southward,  closed  in  on  the  doomed  city. 

In  the  daring  and  successful  passage  of  the  Vicksbnrg  and 
Grand  Gulf  batteries,  in  the  audacity  which  abandoned  one  base 
of  supplies,  with  the  necessity  of  crushing  an  enemy  of  unknown 
strength  before  another  conld  be  established,  and  in  the  deter- 
mined courage  and  endurance  which  wning  success  from  the 
most  untoward  circumstances  in  five  consecutive  victories,  the 
campaign  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  furnished 
by  the  annals  of  the  war.  The  celerity  of  movement  and 
strategy  by  which  the  enemy  was  separated  and  beaten  in  detail, 
rank  it  with  Napoleon's  celebrated  Italian  campaign.  Port  Gib- 
son, Eaymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hills,  and  Black  river,  will 
always  occupy  a  proud  place  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  endure 
as  a  monument  of  Illinois  valor,  and  perpetuate  the  narne^  and 
generalship  of  Grant,  McClemand,  Carr,  McArthur,  and  other 
brave  men  of  Illinois  who  so  gallantly  maintained  the  reputation 
of  the  State. 

It  was  now  evident,  if  the  siege  was  successfully  maintaine<l  thai 
famine  would  ultimately  bring  the  garrison  to  terms.  Johnson, 
however,  was  making  great  efforts  to  collect  a  relieving  force,  and 
Grant,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  possible  contingencies,  determine<] 
to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  The  demorahzed 
condition  of  the  force  within  favored  immediate  action,  anc 
accordingly  an  assault  wa«  made  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th 
No  ])ermanent  advantage  was  gained,  although  the  127th  Illinois 
and  83d  Indiana,  succeeded  in  i)lanting  their  colors  on  the  exte 
rior  slope  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  Notwithstanding  th< 
want  of  success,  it  was  beleved  under  more  favorable  circnm 
stances,  a  second  attempt  might  be  attended  with  better  results 
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and  the  two  succeeding:  days  were  spent  in  raaking;  tlie  necessary 
jireparations.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tlie  22d  the  3d 
oor|)s,  Sherman's  on  the  right,  McPherson's  in  the  centre,  and 
McClemand's  on  the  left,  moved  forward,  but  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  ground  that  only  narrow  fronts  could  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion. The  garrison  reserved  its  fire  till  the  storming  force  were  in 
clo80  range,  when  they  opened  with  the  most  deadly  effect.  Many 
tamed  back  as  if  from  instant  destruction,  but  others,  disdaining 
to  retire,  pushed  on,  and  portions  of  each  corps  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  breastworks.  Conspicuous  in  McPherson's  corps,  was 
the  brigade  of  Gen.  Ransom,  containing  the  11th,  72(1,  95th  and 
116th  Illinois.  The  brigade  sprang  forward  with  a  shout  when 
the  order  wa«  given  to  advance.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  paees 
ft  storm  of  grape  and  cannftter  tore  through  the  different  regiments 
disabling  Col.  Humphrey  of  the  95th,  killing  Col.  Nevins  of  the 
11th,  and  for  a  short  time  checking  the  advance.  At  this  juncture 
Gen.  liansom  rushed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  brigade  and, 
seizing  the  colors  of  the  95th,  and  waving  them  overhead,  shout- 
ed, "Forward  men,  we  must  and  will  get  into  the  fort.  Who  willfol- 
lowf  The  column  again  moved  forward  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
wasting  volleys,  and,  on  reaehing  the  works,  fought  for  half  an  hour 
to  effect  an  entrance.  Finding  at  length  this  was  impossible,  the 
regiments  were  reformed  and  marched  back  without  the  slightest 
confusion  or  the  appearance  of  a  single  struggle.  Within  15  min- 
utes after  the  charge  was  ordered.  Gens.  Lawlei*'s  and  Landrum's 
brigades,  the  latter  containing  the  97th, 108th  and  131st  Illinois, 
were  at  the  works.  Twelve  men  entered  a  bastion,  11  of  whom 
were  killed,  while  the  survivor,  aided  by  sharp-shooters  on  the 
parapet,  captured  and  brought  out  12  rebels.  It  being  instant 
death  to  the  force  within  t/O  expose  themselves  above  the  works, 
they  lit  the  fuse  of  shells  and  threw  them  among  the  federals  who 
coolly  picked  them  up  and  threw  them  back  in  time  to  explode. 
Tne  Mercantile  battery  of  Chicago,  ai)proached  within  a  few  feet 
and  fired  into  an  embrasure,  aiul  as  a  reward  for  their  bravery 
Gen.  McClernand  presented  them  with  two  Napoleon  guns  cap- 
tured at  Black  river.  No  permanent  entrance  could  be  effected 
and  at  night  the  forces  were  recalled. 

Grant,  now  concluding  that  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  too 
strong,  both  by  nature  and  art,  to  be  carried  by  storm,  sat  down 
before  it  in  regular  siege. 

Orierson^s  Raid, — Leaving  the  beleagured  stronghold  to  tha 
care  of  the  investing  army,  we  will  now  relate  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  episo<les  of  the  war,  the  raid  of  Gen.  B.  H.  Grierson. 
While  Grant  was  closing  round  Vicksburg  with  his  gallant  troop- 
ers, he  was  dashing  through  Mississippi  to  destroy  the  railroads 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  forward  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements. 

On  the  17th  of  April  with  3  regiments  of  ca^'alry,  the  6th  and 
7th  Illinois,  and  the  2d  Iowa,  he  left  Lagrange  Tennessee.  Arriv- 
ing at  Houston  on  the  20th,  Col.  Hatch  with  the  2nd  Iowa  was 
sent  to  Columbus  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  if  able  to  capture  the  town.  On  the  way  he  was  att.icked 
by  800  rebel  cavalry,  which  he  repulsed,  and  at  night  reached 
the  railroad  at   Okaloua.    Having    burnt    the    depot,  baiTaeks 
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aud  Hospital,  he  started  on  his  homeward  march.  Before  going 
far,  a  force  of  cavalry  made  a  dash  at  his  rear,  aud  again  he  over- 
threw them,  iuflictiug  on  them  a  loss  of  26  men  while  his  own  sus- 
tained little  injury.  The  remainder  of  the  march  was  without 
opposition  and  the  regiments  arrived  in  Lagrange  with  20  priso- 
ners, 50  negroes  and  500  horses  and  mules. 

Col.  Grierson  was  now  left  with  only  the  Illinois  regiments  to 
cope  with  the  numerous  forces  of  rebel  cavalry  which  were  scour- 
ing the  country  in  every  direction  to  intercept  him.  Their  oppo- 
sition and  the  attending  dangers,  however,  instead  of  discourag- 
ing him  and  his  brave  followers,  ouly  gave  zest  to  the  enterprise 
which  they  now  proposed  to  tiiiish  by  a  headlong  dash  to  Baton 
Rouge,  through  the  heart  of  Mississippi.  To  divert  attention 
from  their  principal  movements  and  <famage  the  enemy,  Capt. 
Forbes,  with  35  men,  were  sent  on  a  detour  eastward  to  destroy 
the  telegraph  and  another  portion  of  the  M.  and  O.  K.  B.  at 
Macon.  They  left  their  comrades  with  stout  hearts  but  little 
hope  of  seeing  them  again,  as  they  would  have  to  pass  through  a 
country  swarming  with  enemies  and  march  at  least  50  miles 
farther  than  the  main  force.  Capt.  Graham,  with  a  battalion  was 
also  sent  to  burn  a  shoe  factory  in  the  neighborhood,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  destroymg  a  large  amount  of  leather  and  several 
thousand  boots,  shoes,  hats  und  caps,  besides  capturing  a  quar- 
termaster, who  had  come  to  get  supplies  for  the  rebel  army  at 
Port  Hudson. 

With  these  preliminary  arrangements.  Col.  Grierson  pushed 
forward  for  Pearl  river  bridge,  the  reaching  of  which  was  now  an 
object  of  vital  importance.  Hostile  bands  of  cavalry  were  on  the 
alert,  and  should  their  scouts  who  preceeded  him  destroy  it,  the 
result  would  be  fatal.  With  an  earnestness,  therefore,  commen- 
surate with  the  risk  involved,  they  urged  their  way  forward. 
Grierson  with  his  kindling  eye  and  thoughtful  face,  leading  the 
van.  Nearing  the  bridge  and  hearing  the  sound  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  its  destruction,  they  drove  spurs  into  their  foaming 
chargers  to  increase  their  speed,  and  swooping  down  on  the  de- 
stroyers as  an  eagle  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  quickly  dispers^ 
them.  The  entire  party  reaching  the  opposite  shore  in  safety, 
again  dashed  forward,  and  on  the  24th  reached  Newton  Station 
on  M.  &  O.  E.  E.  Here  they  captured  75  rebels,  tore  up  the 
railroad  track,  burnt  4  car  loads  of  ammunition  and  2  ware- 
houses filled  with  commissary  stores,  and  destroyed  the  bridges 
on  the  west  side  of  the  station.  Tarrying  only  long  enough  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction,  they  were  again  on  the  wing, 
and  after  an  exhausting  ride  by  way  of  Garlandville,  Ealeigh  and 
Westville,  were  ready  to  recross  the  river  at  ^Georgetown  fexry. 
Gaining  the  ferry,  as  in  case  of  the  bridge,  was  a  matter  of  life  or 
death ;  for  although  they  moved  with  great  rapidity*,  the  news  of 
their  exploits  usualy  preceded  them,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
citizens  were  now  arming  to  stop  their  progress.  ArriAing  at  the 
river  the  proprietor  of  the  ferry  made  his  appearance,  and  in  a 
careless  way,  asked  if  they  wanted  to  cross,  supposing  them  to  be 
a  force  of  Alabama  cavalry  which  was  expected  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Col.  Prince  of  the  7th,  imitating  his  provincial  vernacu- 
lar, replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added  tbat  ^^  it  took  more  time 
to  wake  up  his  negro  ferryman  than  to  catch  the  d — d  conscripts." 
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riiorouglily  deceived  by  his  Yankee  interlocutor,  and  apologizing 
for  their  detention,  he  awoke  his  negroes,  who  ferried  them  over, 
BMid  then  with  tme  southern  hospitality,  invited  them  to  breakfast, 
believing  he  was  entertaining  the  1st  regiment  of  Alabama  cavalry. 
As  soon  as  the  repast  was  over  the  party  resumed  their  march 
and  shortly  afterward  captured  a  courier,  flying  with  the  startling 
intelligence  that  the  Yankees  were  coming  and  that  the  ferry  must 
be  destroyed.  At  Hazlehurst  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson 
railroad,  the  next  place  visited,  a  large  number  of  cars  were 
destroyed,  containing  powder,  shell  and  other  supplies  for  the  con- 
federate army. 

At  this  point  Capt.  Forbes  sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  at  Ma- 
con rejoined  them.  In  his  return  he  unwittingly  became  the  hero  of 
a  daring  adventure.  Entering  Newton  station  where  he  expected 
to  meet  with  the  men  under  Grierson  he  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  in  the  midst  of  3000  rebels  in  the  act  of  debarking  from 
the  cars.  With  remarkable  presence  of  mind  he  hoisted  a  flag  of 
truce,  and,  boldly  riding  up,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  force, 
in  the  name  of  Col.  Grierson.  The  rebel  officer  in  command,  sup- 
posing Grierson's  whole  force  which  rumor  had  magnified  to  a 
migbthy  host,  was  close  at  hand,  asked  an  hour  to  consider  the 
demand.  Forbes  granted  the  request  with  feigned  reluctance, 
and  started  for  the  pretended  troops  in  reserve  to  whom  the  con- 
federate was  to  send  his  reply  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  The 
raiders,  amused  at  the  sell,  dashed  away,  giving  the  enemy  a  long 
time  to  consult  in  regard  to  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  a 
long  distance  to  travel  before  they  could  make  them  known.  The 
entire  command  left  Hazlehurst  on  the  27th  and,  pushing  along  the 
N.  O.  &  J.  B.  E.,  through  the  stations  of  Bahala,  Brookhaven  and 
Summit,  tore  up  the  railroad  destroyed  its  rolling  stock,  and 
immense  quantities  of  commissary's  stores  and  munitions  on 
the  way  to  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and  Grand  Gulf.  On  leaving 
the  railroad  they  reached  Baton  Eouge  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  ob- 
jective point  of  the  expedition.  Within  the  last  30  hours  with- 
out eating  or  sleeping,  they  had  ridden  80  miles,  destroyed  a  num- 
ber of  bridges  and  large  quantities  of  military  stores,  swam  one 
river,  had  three  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  and  took  ^  prisoners. 
So  exhausted  were  the  men  that  they  slept  on  their  horses  till  the 
report  of  carbines  roused  them  to  action,  and  when  the  fray  was 
over  again  relapsed  into  slumber. 

A  resume  of  their  operations  shows  that  in  the  brief  interval 
of  16  days  they  had  ridden  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
part  of  Mississippi,  and,  although  oj>erating  between  two  great 
rebel  lines  of  communication,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  New  Orleans 
and  Jackson  railroads,  by  skillful  manoeuvers,  usually  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  enemy.  In  their  march  of  800  miles  they  took  500 
prisoners,  destroyed  from  50  to  60  miles  of  railroad,  2  locomotives, 
200  cars  and  military  stores,  and  other  property  valued  at  $40,000; 
while  they  crossed  into  the  Union  lines  with  1,200  horses  and  mules 
and  500  negroes. 

The  most  determined  eflforts  were  made  to  capture  them. 
A  thousand  cavalrjmen  from  south  of  Port  Hudson,  1,300  from 
Mobile,  and  2,000  from  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  were  sent  for 
this  purpose,  but  Grierson's  strategy  rendered  their  efforts  abor- 
tive.   Their  safe  arrival  in  Baton  Rouge,  whither  the  story  of 
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their  ad veuture  bad  i)receded  them,  created  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm and  rejoicing.  Many  refused  to  believe  what  they  had  heard 
till  they  saw  the  men  and  listened  toarecitalof  their  feats.  So  im- 
ineut  were  the  dangers  and  so  complete  the  success^it  seems  more 
like  a  feat  of  romance  than  an  occurrence  of  actual  life.  The  reb- 
els were  taught,  notwithstanding  the  efficiency  of  their  cavalry, 
they  could  be  "outrode,  outwitted  and  out  fought,''  and  hence  the 
moral  results  achieved  were  no  less  important  than  the  physical 

Skge  and  Surretider  of  Vickshurg. — ^From  the  investment  of  the 
city  till  the  surrender,  little  occurred  to  diversify  the  routine  of 
duty  performed  by  the  investing  army.  On  the  22d  of  June,  the 
rebels  in  a  sortie  drove  the  14th  Illinois  from  their  trenches  which, 
as  a  working  party,  they  were  engaged  in  excavating  round  the 
city.  The  succeeding  night  the  41st Illinois  and  some  other  forces, 
were  ordered  to  the  same  trenches  and  the  rebels  again  sallied 
forth  and  demanded  their  surrender.  The  colonel  of  the  41st  in- 
stantly ordered  the  artillery  to  open  and  in  a  severe  fight  the  reb- 
els were  driven  back  to  their  works. 

On  the  25th  the  miners  of  McPherson's  corps  blew  up 
the  rebel  Fort  Hill.  Having  deposited  a  ton  of  i>owder  in  an  ex- 
cavation under  the  fort,  and  selected  the  45th  Illinois  to  occupy 
the  breach,  the  mine  was  sprung.  Almost  noiselessly  the  ground 
was  lifted  up  as  if  some  subterranean  monster  had  suddenly  risen 
from  his  lair  and  tossed  aside  his  covering  of  earth.  A  yawning  ci'a- 
ter  some  20  feet  in  width  was  opened,  and  hardly  had  the  clond 
of  white  smoke  which  issued  from  it  cleared  away,  before  the  bat- 
tle-scarred veterans  of  the  45th  were  at  their  post.  The  rebels 
crowded  up  to  the  breach  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  fight  on  both 
sides  was  one  of  desperation.  For  want  of  room  the  federal  regi- 
ments subsequently'  engaged,  went  in  one  at  a  time,  and  as  each 
exhausted  its  amunition  another  took  its  place.  In  this  manner 
the23d,  25th,  39th,  31st,  46th,  56th  and  124th,  Illinois,  Buccess- 
ively  entered  the  vortex  of  fire  and  struggled  like  demi-gods  to 
quench  its  fiames. 

The  object  of  these  mining  operations  was  to  possess  im{>ortaut 
points  in  the  enemy's  line  of  defenses  and  thereby  press  him  back 
toward  the  river.  When,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the 
garrison  was  short  of  provisions,  the  excavations  of  parrallels 
and  mines  was  discontinued.  The  supply  of  food,  though  it 
had  been  carefully  husbanded,  and  the  flesh  of  mules  extensively 
used,  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  A  failure  of  amunition  also  en- 
sued, the  ardor  of  the  garrison  was  dampened  by  protracted  pri- 
vations, and  the  citizens  living  in  caves  to  avoid  danger,  found 
their  suft'ering  too  great  to  longer  continue  the  siege. 

Induced  by  these  stringent  necessities,  Pemberton,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  displayed  a  white  flag  on  the  ramparts  in  view  of  the  invest- 
ing army,  and  an  officer  being  sent  to  ascertain  its  meaning 
learned  that  he  wished  to  confer  in  regard  to  terms  of  o^itula- 
tion.  Correspondence  was  interchanged,  resulting  in  a  personal 
interview  between  the  two  chiefs  of  the  contending  forces,  and 
finally  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  confederate 
army.  So  great  was  the  number  of  prisoners  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
their  main  tainance  and  transportation  to  northern  prisons,  tliey  were 
X>arolled.    It  wi^  also  believed  that  the  demoralizatiou  consequent 
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upon  their  return  home  after  defeat,  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  efforts  of  those  who  might  be  again  induced  to  take 
up  arms.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  over  tbe  conquered 
Btronghold,  thus  symbolizing  tbe  nation's  majesty  in  the  presence 
of  ber  erring  and  rebellious  children. 

Only  three  days  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  as  the  immediate 
result  of  the  victory,  Port  Hudson  surrendered  to  the  besieging 
force  under  Banks.    The  campaigns  for  the  opening  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi were  now  at  an  end.    To  Illinois  far  more  than  to  any 
other  State,  the  nation  is  indebted  for  this  successful  termination. 
Her  representatives  in  the  long  list  of  bloody  battles  and  brilliant 
victories  were  the  8th,llth,  13th,  I4th,  17 1 h, 20th ,23d,  25th,28th,  29th, 
30th,  31st,  32d,  33d,  35th,  38th,  41st,  4oth,  46th,  47th,  48th,  51st, 
Md,  65th,  57th,  63d,  72d,  75th,  76th,  77th,  Slst,  93d,  94th,  95th,  97th, 
99th,  108tb,  113th,  114th,  116th,  118th,  120th,  124th,  126th,  127th 
and  t3l8t  regiments  of  infantry,  Wiliard's  Peoria  and  the  Chicago 
and  Mercantile  battery,  the  6th,  7th  and  portions  of  the  23d,  15th 
and  Thielman's  cavalry. 

Step  by  step  they  had  hewed  their  way  toward  the  gulf,  strong- 
hold after  stronghold  had  fallen  beneath  their  stalwart  blows,  and 
now  the  la«t  fetter  which  treason  had  forged  to  bind  the  Father  of 
Waters,  was  riven  asunder.  No  victory  of  the  war  was  so  decisive 
inits  results  as  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  It  has  been  truthfully 
said  that  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  the  possession 
of  America.  Had  the  Richmond  government  been  able  to  maintain 
the  power  it  setupin  the  lower  part  of  the  great  valley,  the  upper 
portion  would  have  gravitated  into  the  confederacy  as  naturally  as 
its  waters  fall  into  the  gulf.  Furthermore  the  river  not  only  served 
as  a  means  of  defense  but  was  the  dividing  line  between  two  great 
sections  of  the  revolted  territory.  That  lying  on  the  west,  although 
less  important  than  the  Atlantic  region,  was  nevertheless  the 
vast  storehouse  whence  supplies  had  been  drawn  for  the  support 
of  the  armies  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Now  isolated  Texas 
could  no  longer  contribute  her  vast  herds  of  cattle,  Aikansas 
her  serials  and  Louisiana  her  sugar.  With  a  fleet  of  federal  gun- 
boats patrolling  the  river,  concert  in  the  military  operations  of  the 
severed  Stiites  was  impossible,  and  in  those  of  the  west  the  war 
was  virtually  at  an  end. 

To  the  material  eff'ects  of  the  blow  the  moral  must  be  added  to 
fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  con- 
federaey.  The  surprise  and  consternation  consequent  upon  the 
Mississippi  disaster  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky  on  the 
people  of  the  south.  The  spirit  of  their  high  vaulting  chivalry 
was  broken,  and  gloomy  doubts  brooiled  in  the  minds  of  many  as 
to  the  possibility  of  ever  realizing  the  success  of  their  cause.  The 
confederate  authorities  were  early  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  Mississippi.  At  the  time  Grant  commenced  hisdescent  against 
Vicksburg,  Jefferson  Davis  harangued  the  people  of  Jackson  on 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Mississippi,  as  the  great  artery  of 
the  country  and  the  only  means  of  securing  the  perpetuity  of  the 
new  government.  Pollard  in  referring  to  its  loss,  says:  ''It  (com- 
pelled as  its  necessary  consequence,  the  surrender  of  other  posts 
on  the  Mississippi  and  cut  the  confederacy  in  twain.  Its  defense 
had  worked  exposure  and  weakness  in  other  quarters.  It  had 
about  stripped  Charleston  of  troops;  it  had  taken  many  thousand 
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of  men  from  Bragg's  army,  and  it  had  made  such  requisition  on 
his  force  for  the  newly  organized  lines  in  Mississippi  that  he  was 
compelled  or  induced,  wisely  or  unwisely,  to  fall  back  from  Talla- 
hassee, Tullahoma  to  give  up  the  country  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad  and  probably  to  abandon  the  defences  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee." 

Brigadier-General  John  A.  Logan,  whose  deeds  and  fame 
are  so  inseparably  blended  with  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Jackson  county,  February  9th, 
1826.  In  common  with  others,  at  that  early  day  in  Illinois, 
his  educational  privileges  were  limited.  Natural  ability,  however, 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  he  early  become  noted  for  the 
proficiency  of  his  attainments.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  entered  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  regiment  of  Illinois  vol- 
unteers, and  valiently  fought  with  his  comr^es  till  they  returned 
home.  Eesumiug  the  duties  of  civil  life,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle  A.  M.  Jenkins,  formerly  lieuteu 
ant-governor  of  the  State.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 
rapidly  rose  in  his  profession  and  obtained  a  wide-spread  popularity. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  3d  judicial  dis- 
trict. In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
counties  of  Franklin  and  Jackson  in  the  legislature,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1856.  After  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  in  the  legis- 
lature he  was  twice  elected  to  congress,  and  while  still  a  member 
in  1861,  he  returned  home,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  3l8t 
Illinois,  was  chosen  its  colonel.  Of  his  subsequent  operations  iu 
the  war  we  have  already  spoken.  From  the  iron  fibre  of  his  com- 
position and  his  deeds  of  fiery  valor,  he  has  been  styled  the  Murat 
of  Illinois  bravery 
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After  the  battle  of  Mnrfreesboro  several  months  were  spent  by 
Bosecraus  in  recruiting  his  army,  procuring  supplies  and  opening 
up  lines  of  communication  to  again  advance  on  Bragg.  Bigid 
discipline  was  enjoined  and  no  effort  spared  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  his  men  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  work  before 
them. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on  a  number  of  minor  en- 
gagements occurred  in  Middle  Tennessee,  in  which  Illinois  troops 
were  prominent  actors.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1863,  Forrest 
made  a  determined  attack  to  recapture  Fort  Donelson,  garrisoned 
by  the  83d  Illinois,  but  was  repulsed.  March  20th  the  8th,  80th 
and  123d  Illinois  and  some  other  troops  under  Col.  Hall  had  a  se- 
vere encounter  with  Morgan's  cavalry  near  Milton,  and  the  latter 
were  forced  to  retreat.  Again  on  the  20th  of  April  the  24th,  80th, 
98th  and  123d  Illinois,  assisted  by  a  force  of  cavalry,  overtook  a 
body  of  rebels  at  Woodbury  and  drove  them  from  the  town. 

At  length,  the  Washington  authorities,  believing  that  Bragg's 
army  had  heen  weakened  to  strengthen  that  of  L^s,  insisted  on 
a  forward  movement  The  rebel  commander,  after  his  defeat,  re- 
tired to  Tullahoma  and  Shelby  ville,  making  Duck  Biver  his  line 
of  defense.  His  position  in  the  towns  was  strongly  fortified,  while 
the  occupation  of  the  roads  leading  south,  p«  well  as  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  gave  him  additional  security  in  case  of 
an  attack.  Bosecraus  determined  to  neutralize  these  advantages 
by  a  fiank  movement  on  the  left  and  compel  him  either  to  retreat 
or  fight  outside  of  his  fortifications.  Accordingly  on  the  24th  of 
June  the  Union  army  set  out  from  Mnrfreesboro,  Thomas'  corps 
in  the  centre,  McCook's  on  the  right  and  Crittenden's  on  the  left. 
By  a  feint  on  Shelby  ville  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  he  deceived 
the  enemy,  causing  him  to  uncover  Liberty,  Hoover's  and  other 
principal  gaps  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  through  which  the 
main  advance  was  to  be  made.  A^terhard  fighting  these  were 
possessed  by  the  national  troops,  the  enemy's  position  at  Shelby- 
ville  flanked  and  Bragg  compelled  to  evacuate  his  works  and  es- 
cape to  Tullahoma.  Dispositions  were  immediately  made  to  get 
in  his  rear  and  destroy  his  communications  at  the  latter  place,  but 
he  immediately  abandoned  it  and  retired  in  the  direction  of  Chat- 
tanooga, pressed  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  Union  troops.  Thus  in 
a  campaign  of  nine  days,  during  which  the  roads  were  rendered 
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nearly  impassable  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rain  storms 
ever  known  in  the  country,  the  eneiny  was  driven  from  bis  en- 
trenched position  and  Middle  Tennessee  relieved  from  rebel  domi- 
nation. Also  in  the  various  rencountres  which  occurred,  there 
w  ere  captured  1,634  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large 
amount  of  stores. 

The  next  step  in  following  up  the  enemy  was  Chattanooga,  the 
approaches  to  which  were  strong  by  nature  and  rendered  more  so 
by  art.  Rosecrans  having  put  the  railroad  in  operation  to  Ste- 
venson for  the  transi)ortation  of  supplies,  commenced  crossing  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  whose  towering  uiasses  of  rock  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  stronghold  he  wished  to  subdne.  Availing 
liimself  of  the  mountain  passes  previously  captured,  he  reached 
the  Tennessee  and,  descending  it,  i)repared  to  cross  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chattanooga.  The  city  being  impregnable  to  a  direct  attack, 
Kosecrans  decided  to  flank  it  on  the  west  and  south,  and  either 
force  Bragg  to  evacuate  it  or  suffer  isolation  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies. With  the  exception  of  Hazen's  division  the  enemy  crossed 
the  rirer  below  the  city  and  commenced  moving  into  Lookout  val- 
ley. This,  with  the  parallel  valleys  of  ChattanoogaandChicamauga, 
extends  southward  from  the  Tennessee,  which,  at  this  point,  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction.  Creeks  bearing  the  names  and  coursing 
through  each  valley  fall  into  the  river,  the  two  most  western  be- 
low the  city  and  the  one  farthest  e^kst  above  it.  Separating 
the  waters  of  the  creeks  are  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission  liidge, 
the  former  abutting  on  the  river  opposite  Chattanooga  and  the 
latter  a  short  distance  above. 

Hazen  was  instructed  to  watch  the  fords  and  make  Bragg  be- 
lieve that  the  main  body  of  the  national  troops  was  still  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  His  force, although  numbering  only  7,000 
men,  was  accordingly  so  dispersed ;  the  heads  of  columns  and 
cam])-fires  could  be  seen  simultaneously  at  the  fonls  along  the 
river  a  distance  of  70  miles.  So  adroitly  was  the  ruse  managed 
that  McCook's  cori)s  had  advanced  up  the  valley  45  miles,  and 
Thomas'  13,  while  Crittenden  was  on  the  river  only  8  miles  from 
Chattanooga  before  it  was  discovered  by  Bragg.  He  was  now  in 
a  quandary.  He  could  easily  maintain  himself  against  any  as- 
sault of  his  ailversary  within  his  fortifications,  but  how  long  could 
he  defy  starvation  when  the  investing  army  had  cut  off  bis  sup- 
plies. If  he  attempted  to  defend  both  Chattanooga  and  bis  com- 
munications his  army  would  be  divided,  and  easily  beaten  in 
detail,  and,  if  he  abandoned  the  city,  it  would  provoke  a  clamor, 
amougthepeople  of  the  South  eagerly  watching  his  movements.  The 
last  expedient  was,  however,  chosen  as  the  least  of  three  evils,  and 
abandoning  the  city  and  its  well  constructed  fortifications,  he 
moved  his  army  up  Chicamauga  valley  in  the  direction  of  Lafa- 
yette. 

Crittenden  having  taken  possession  of  the  town  without  oppo- 
sition, was  ordered  to  leave  a  brigade  as  a  garrison,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  his  corps  pursue  the  retiring  array  up  the  valley. 
Kosecrans,  believing  that  Bragg  was  in  full  retreat,  and  that  his 
chief  object  should  be  to  intercept  him,  McCook  and  Thomas  were 
ordered  through  the  passes  of  Lookout  and  Mission  mountains  to 
get  in  advance  of  him  on  the  south.  In  making  this  disposition 
of  his  forces,  like  many  other  good  generaU  before  him,  he  was 
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deceived.  Bragg  was  not  retreating,  but  concentratijig,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lafayette,  the  most  numerous  army  that  had  ever  fought 
under  rebel  standards  west  of  the  Alleghauies.  Buckner  bad 
been  summoned  from  Knoxville,  Johnson  had  been  drawn  upon 
for  one  of  his  strongest  divisions,  and  Lee,  satisfied  that  llich- 
luond  was  not  in  danger,  dispatched  Longstreet's  heavy  corps  of 
veterans  from  the  Eapidan.  Ere  this  was  known  Crittenden, 
deflecting  easterly,  had  collided  with  a  portion  of  his  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eiuggold.  Thomas  had  developed  it  near  Lafayette, 
and  McCook  had  completely  turned  his  position  on  the  south. 

In  this  detached  condition  of  the  Union  corps  a  rare  opportu- 
nity was  offered  Bragg  to  crush  them  in  detail.  All  it  required 
^as  to  fall  on  Thomas  with  such  a  force  as  to  overwhelm  him, 
then  turn  down  Chicamauga  valley, and  throwing  himself  between 
the  city  and  Crittenden  crush  him,  and  tinall^',  turning  up  Lookout 
valley,  intercept  and  capture  McCook.  Failing  to  innuediately 
avail  himself  of  his  advantages  our  generals  discovered  their  mis- 
take and  rapidly  commenced  concentrating  to  avoid  its  conse- 
quences. Thomas  at  once  pushed  down  the  valley  to  within  sup- 
porting distance  of  Crittenden,  while  McCook,  whose  isolation 
was  greater,  marched  back  into  Lookout  Valley  and  descending 
it,  recrossed  the  mountains  at  Stephen's  Gap.  By  this  zig-zag 
course  he  effected  a  junction  wiih  the  other  corps  and  eluded 
Bragg,  who  had  posted  a  heavy  force  to  intercept;  him  in  the 
direct  route  down  the  Chicamauga.  In  the  meantime  affairs  on 
the  Chicamauga  had  assumed  an  alarming  aspect.  Bragg  had  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  and,  endeavoring  to  get  between  his  antago- 
nists, and  Chatanooga,  a  race  commenced  between  their  respective 
aiinieson  opposite  sides  of  thecreek  in  thedirection  of  the  city.  This 
movement  evinced  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Bragg  to  turn  our 
left,  and  Thomas  was  ordered  to  that  end  of  the  line,  leaving 
Crittenden's  and  McCook's  on  the  right.  Its  7  divisions,  Wood's 
Van  Cleves',  Palmer's,  lieynold's,  Johnson's,  Baird's  and  Bran- 
nan's,  now  concentrated,  extended  down  the  west  bank  of  the 
Chicamauga  in  the  order  mentioned,  some  12  miles  southward  of 
Chattanooga.  Negley's,  Davis'  and  Sheridan's  were  yet  several 
miles  south  of  the  main  force,  and  Granger's  at  Bossville,  but 
after  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  they  came  up  and  partici- 
pated, swelling  the  entire  force  to  some  55,000. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  1863,  clouds  of 
dust  were  seen  hanging  over  the  road  beyond  the  creek,  caused  by 
the  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  moving  in  the  direction  of  Chatta- 
nooga. At  10  o'clock  the  loud  explosion  of  artillery  on  the  ex- 
treme left  signalled  the  commencement  of  battle,  and  Thomas, 
riding  forward  to  ascertain  the  natui'e  of  tlie  attack,  found  Bran- 
nan's  division  hard  pressed.  To  his  surprise,  also,  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  creek,  and  all  the  advantages  which  it  afforded  as  a 
means  of  defense  was  lost.  The  impetuosity  of  the  assault  came 
near  sweeping  his  entire  corps  from  the  field  before  it  could  be 
rallied  and  reinforced.  When  at  length  this  was  effected,  its 
sturdy  regulars,  stung  by  the  disaster  they  had  sustained,  and 
catching  the  resolution  of  their  commander,  threw  themselves 
with  irresistable  force  against  their  assailants.  Even  Longstreet's 
veterans  strove  in  vain  to  check  the  advance,  and  were  swept  back 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  all  the  lost  ground  recovered    the 
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charge  which  struck  the  left,  extended  toward  the  right,  causing 
that  end  of  the  line  to  sway  backward  and  forward  according  to 
the  varying  success  of  the  combatants.  At  the  centre  such  was 
the  violence  of  the  assault  that  Davis,  who  had  come  into  the 
fight,  was  thrown  to  the  right  and  Van  Cleve  to  the  left, 
and  the  rebels  pouring  into  the  gap  the  battle  seemed  to  be 
lost.  At  this  juncture  Hazen  massed  some  20  pieces  of 
artillery  at  the  threatened  point  and  discharging  a  cross- 
fire of  grape  and  canister  into  the  charging  columns, 
forced  them  back.  On  the  extreme  right  no  very  serious  demon- 
sti'ations  were  made  till  the  afternoon,  when  several  rebel  brig- 
ades charged  on  one  of  our  batteries  and  captured  3  of  its  guns. 
These  were  afterward  retaken  and  the  assault  at  this  end  of  the 
line  in  the  end  proved  a  failure.  At  different  times  during  the 
day  victory  was  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  but  when 
night  ended  the  conflict,  the  two  armies  stood  face  to  face  on 
ground  that  offered  little  advantage  to  either. 

During  the  night,  Longstreet  with  additional  veterans  from  the 
army  of  Virginia,  reinforced  Bragg,  swelling  his  army  to  70,000, 
and  giving  him  an  excess  over  Bosecrans,  of  15,000.  The  latter 
made  some  slight  changes  in  the  disposition  of  his  divisions  to 
strenghteu  the  left,  against  which  it  was  expected  the  rebels  would 
next  hurl  their  greatly  preponderating  forces.  With  these  prepa- 
rations the  troops  rested  in  the  bleak  September  air  of  the  moun- 
tain region  on  the  ground  where  they  had  so  persistently  fought 

At  daybreak  the  armies  were  drawn  up  for  battle,  but  a  dense 
fog  filling  the  valley  and  rendering  objects  invisible,  it  did  not 
commence  till  near  8  o'clock.  The  time  was  improved  by  further 
strengtening  Thomas,  whose  force  now  constituted  about  half  of 
the  entire  army.  Rude  breastworks  were  also  thrown  up  on  his 
front,  which  aftorded  great  protection  in  the  subsequent  battle. 
As  soon  as  the  fog  disappeared  the  rebel  squadrons  moved  up  in 
an  overwhelming  charge.  Thomas  received  the  brunt  of  the  on- 
slaught. Bragg  was  again  endeavoring  to  interpose  his  army 
between  that  of  Bosecrans  and  Chattanooga,  which  the  preceding 
day  he  had  failed  to  effect.  For  a  time  the  battle  raged  with 
frightful  carnage  and  varying  success.  The  rebels,  however,  when 
repulsed,  continued  to  swarm  up  with  fresh  troops  and  augmented 
numbers,  and  at  length  threw  themselves  with  such  momentum  on 
Thomas  as  to  force,  him  bac;k.  A  new  position  was,  however, 
taken  and  all  further  attempts  to  turn  his  flank  and  get  into  Chatta- 
nooga proved  abortive. 

The  right,  in  the  meantime,  had  suffered  irreparable  disaster. 
Kegley's  and  Van  Cleves'  divisions,  having  been  ordered  to  the 
support  of  Thomas,  opened  a  gap  which  the  di\ision  commanders 
on  the  right  were  ordered  to  close,  but  owing  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  movement  and  the  consequent  delay,  Long- 
street  threw  Hood's  command  into  the  breach.  The  result  was 
fatal.  Davis'  division  moving  up  for  the  same  purpose,  was  struck 
and  severed  by  the  blow  which  smote  it  Palmer  and  Van  Cleve 
on  the  opposite  side,  shared  a  similar  fate,  and  soon  the  whole 
right  wing  crumbled  into  fragments,  was  sent  in  impotent  dis- 
order in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga.  Rosecrans,with  oUier  promi- 
nent oflScers  was  swept  along  by  the  tide,  and  on  arriving  in  the  city 
he  commenced  preparations  to  defend  the  place  and  save  the  frag- 
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ments  of  Uie  army,  for  it  seemed  to  be  utterly  routed  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  result,  though  sufficiently  bad,  did  not 
prove  in  the  end  so  disastrous  as  was  supposed. 

Thomas,  subsequently  styled  the  rock  ot'Chicamauga,  gathering 
his  bleeding  forces  and  massing  his  guns  in  a  semi-circle  on  the 
side  of  Mission  Eidge,  stood  like  a  wall  of  adamant  between  the 
routed  divisions  and  the  enemy.    Squadron  after  squadron  at- 
tempted to  breast  the  terrific  fire  of  his  artillery  but  were  melted 
away  like  frost  work  in  the  blaze  of  the  morning  sun.    Four  of 
the  9  divisions  of  the  army  had  been  swept  entirely  away,  and 
with  the  remnants  of  the  remainder  he  kept  the  entire  rebel  army 
at  bay.    About  4  o'clock  a  new  peril  threatened  him.    The  enemy 
pressing  him  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  discovered  a  gorge  on 
the  right  crossing  the  ridge  on  which  he  was  posted,  and  com- 
menced streaming  through  it  to  get  in  his  rear.    The  danger  was 
seen,  but  he  could  not  spare  a  single  man  to  avert  it.    In  a  few 
minutes  he  would  be  surrounded  by  a  shouting  foe  and  com- 
pelled either  to  surrender  or  be  cut  to  pieces.    Fortunately,  at  the 
very  moment  on  which  hung  the  fate  of  his  army,  Granger  came 
up  and  offered  the  necessary  assistance. 

Posted  at  Boss ville,  and  hearing  the  continuous  thunder  of  bat- 
tle in  the  direction  of  Thomas,  he  waited  impatiently — anxiously  fox 
orders  to  join  the  conflict-  As  the  tumult  swelled  and  deepened, 
though  contrary  to  orders,  he  was  unable  to  resist  its  loud  appeal 
for  help,  and  sta.rted  where  his  intuitions  told  him  assistance  was 
needed.  On  arriving  he  reported  himself  to  Thomas,  and  was  at 
once  ordered  to  the  point  of  danger.  His  troops,  in  which  was  the 
115th  Illinois,al though  new  recruits,  comprehending  themomentoua 
issues  at  stake,  were  soon  breast  to  breast  with  the  veterans  of 
Hindman,  now  pouring  through  the  gap  and  triumphantly 
shouting.  In  20  minutes  the  gorge  was  carried  and  Thomas  was 
saved,  but  1,000  of  our  brave  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  charge.  Longstreet,  the  rebel  Achilles  of  the  battle,  deter- 
mined to  retake  it,  and  repeatedly  charged  up  to  the  very  muzzles 
of  our  guns,  double-shotted  with  grape  and  canister.  Finding 
at  length  this  point  impregnable,  Bragg  determined  to  improve 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a  final  assault  on  the  front  and  lefb. 
The  national  troops,  having  exhausted  tlieir  ammunition,  waited 
in  the  gathering  gloom  of  twilight  with  fixed  bayonets,  to  receive 
them.  When  within  striking  distance,  they  precipitated  them- 
selves on  the  enemy  with  such  vigor  as  not  only  to  rout  him  but 
capture  some  200  prisoners. 

Bosecrans,  having  informed  Thomas  to  use  his  own  judgement 
as  to  the  propriety  of  longer  holding  his  position,  he  concluded  to 
fall  back  to  Bossville — the  want  of  ammunition,  food,  and  watei 
being  the  principal  inducements  for  the  change.  After  reaching 
this  place  a  new  line  was  formed  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
awaited.  Although  hovering  near,  he  had  been  too  severely  pun- 
ished to  renew  the  attack,  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st  Thomas 
fell  back  to  Chattanooga.  Bosecrans  estimated  his  losses  in 
the  bloody  conflict  at  36  pieces  of  artillery  and  16,000  men  and 
claimed  the  capture  of  2,000  prisoners.  Bragg  admitted  a  loss  of 
18,000  men  and  claimed  the  capture  of  51  guns  and  8,000  prison- 
ers. He  also  vauntingly  announced  a  great  victory,  yet  he  evi- 
dently either  lacked  the  ability  or  the  courage  to  improve  it. 
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Thomas  oftered  him  battle  the  next  day,  and  although  outnum- 
bering the  fedemls  two  to  one,  he  declined  it  Furthermore,  if 
Bragg  had  gained  a  victory  its  fruits  were  confined  to  the  battle- 
fieUl,  while  Rosecrans  had  secured  Chattanooga,  the  sti'ategic 
object  of  the  campaign.  The  key  to  the  mountain  system 
extending  to  the  heart  of  the  confederacy,  it  also  served  as  an 
impregnable  bastion  to  command  the  rebel  lines  of  communica- 
tion which  traversed  it«  rugged  passes. 

Says  Pollard:  "Rosecrans  still  held  the  prize  of  Chattanooga 
and  with  it  the  possession  of  East  Tennessee.  Two-thirds  of  our 
nitre  beds  were  in  that  region  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal 
which  supplied  our  founderies.  It  aboundecl  in  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  countries  in  the  world,  so  full  of 
lofty  mountains  that  it  has  l^eii  called,  not  inaptly,  the  Switzer- 
land of  America.  As  the  possession  of  Switzerland  opened  the 
door  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  Germany  and  France,  so  the  pos- 
session of  East  Tennessee  gave  easy  access  to  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama.'' 

The  representatives  of  Illinois  in  the  bloody  conflict  were  the 
10th,  16th,  19th,  2l8t,  22d,  24th,  25th,  27th,  34th,  35th,  36th,  38th, 
42d,  44th,  51st,  73d,  74th,  75th.  78th,  79th,  80th,  84th,  85th,  86th, 
88th,  89th,  92d,  98th,  100th,  104th,  110th,  115th,  123d,  125th  and 
127th.  Cols.  Chandler  and  Mihalotzv  and  a  long  list  of  others, 
were  among  the  slain.  The  21st  lost  238,  22d  235, 35th  152,  38th 
18,  5l8t  90,  an<l  79th  121. 

The  battle  of  Chicamauga  was  made  the  snbtect  of  remark  both 
among  rebels  and  Unionists.  Bragg,  by  failing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  victory  which  he  so  pompously  claimed,  completed  the 
overthrow  of  his  reputation,  which  had  been  tottering  since  the 
battle  of  Stone  River.  Rosecrans,  suftering  greatly  in  fame,  was 
finally  relieved  of  his  command,  and  Thomas,  whose  superior 
fighting  qualities  had  saved  the  army  from  destruction,  was 
placed  in  his  stead. 

To  secure  greater  unity  of  design  and  co-operation,  and  thereby 
greater  efficiency,  the  separate  armies  operating  in  the  region  of 
ChatUinooga  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Grant.  He  im- 
mediately telegraphed  Thomas  to  hold  Chattanooga  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  received  in  reply  assurances  that  starvation  was  the 
only  contingency  that  could  lead  to  its  abandonment.  Had  he 
been  forced  to  relinquish  it,  all  its  possession  had  cost  would  have 
been  thrown  away,  and  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  again  to  re-enact.  To  prevent  such  a  disaster 
Grant  immediately  commenced  preparations  to  forward  supplies 
and  reinforcements.  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  Sherman, 
then  on  Big  Black  river,  was  notified  by  a  dispatch  to  send  over 
one  of  his  divisions,  and  the  next  day  Osterhaus  was  steaming  up 
the  Mississijipi  on  the  way  to  Chattanooga.  Four  days  after,  in 
accordance  with  further  instructions,  Sherman  and  his  entire  corps 
embarked  in  steamboats  and  started  for  the  same  place.  At  Mem- 
phis he  commenced  the  repair  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R. 
R.,  with  the  design  of  using  it  for  the  conveyance  of  his  supplies 
as  he  advanced.  While  vigorously  engaged  in  pushing  forward 
this  enterprise  directly  in  tTie  face  of  the  enemy,  he  was  ordered 
to  abandon  it  and  proceed  directly  forward  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  other  forces  at  Chattanooga. 
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The  partial  reverse  at  Chicamauga  also  induced  Halleck  to  de- 
tach two  divisions  from  the  {irmy  of  the  Potomac  and  send  them 
ander  Hooker  to  operate  in  the  same  field.  Grant  himself  arrived 
on  the  23d  of  Oct-ober,  and  seeing  the  precarious  condition  of 
supplies,  instituted  measures  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
future  contingencies.  Both  troops  and  animals  were  already 
snfiTering  for  the  want  of  provisions  which  had  been  brought  iu 
wagons  over  the  numerous  mountain  ridges  separating  Chatta- 
nooga from  Middle  Tennessee.  Bragg,  aware  that  he  could  neither 
flank  nor  carry  by  storm  the  stronghold  which  he  had  so  recently 
lost,  was  endeavoring  togeti>ossession  of  the  riv^er  and  the  railroads 
leading  to  it  with  the  intention  of  starving  oar  army  out  of  it. 

For  the  two-fold  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  and  facilitating  the 
operations  of  Hooker,  who  was  approaching  the  city  by  way  of 
Lookout  valley.  Grant  determined  to  seize  the  heights  on  the 
west  side  where  it  connects  with  the  Tennessee.  After  a  recou- 
noisance,  1,500  picked  troops  under  Hazen  were  sent  in  pontoons 
down  the  river  to  Brown's  ferry  adja<ient  the  heights,  while  a  co- 
operating force  of  2,500  secretely  followed  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river.  The  pontoons  carrying  the  advance  party  noiselessly 
floated  down  the  stream  to  the  point  chosen  for  debarkation. 
Here  a  picket  alarm  aroused  the  neighboring  camps  of  the  enemy 
and  Hazen's  men  jumped  quickly  ashore  and  formed  to  repel  an 
attack.  The  former,  wholly  taken  by  surprise,  after  a  feeble  re- 
sistance retreated  up  the  valley,  and  the  spurs  on  the  east  side  of 
it  were  seized  and  fortified.  The  pontoons  were  next  employed 
to  pass  over  the  force  on  the  opposite  side,  and  at  daylight  the 
heights,  which  gave  Grant  the  key  to  Bragg's  position,  were  made 
impregnable.  During  the  day  Hooker  came  down  the  valley, 
and  having  dispersed  the  rebel  forces  on  the  river  below,  it  was 
opened  to  navigation  and  all  fears  of  starvation  removed.  A 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river  oi>posite,  and  should  Bragg 
mass  his  forces  either  against  Hooker  or  Chattanooga,  we  now 
had  the  shorter  line  of  concentration. 

Battle  of  Wauhai4;hie. — The  rebels,  alarmed  at  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Lookout  valley,  determined,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
October,  to  interpose  a  counteracting  movement.  Bragg,  unable 
to  cope  with  Hooker's  entire  corps,  made  an  assault  on  Gear3''8 
division  encamped  at  Wauhatchie,  the  point  where  he  had  effect- 
ed an  entrance  into  Lookout  valley.  About  midnight  they  rushed 
forward  with  loud  yells  and  great  impetuosity,  but  found  their 
antagonists  wide  awake  and  ready  to  receive  tham  with  a  fire 
fierce  and  deadlier  than  their  own.  Hooker,  hearing  the  report 
of  guns,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Geary,  immediately  sent 
forward  Si^hurz's  division  of  Howard's  corps  to  his  aid.  As  the 
force  rapidly  marched  forward  in  the  moonlight  they  were  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  fired  upon  by  2,000  rebels  ])osted  on  an 
adjoining  hill.  One  of  brigades  moved  on  to  the  assistance  of 
Geary  while  the  other  halted  to  charge  the  heights.  The  latter, 
immediately  scaling  the  steep  acclivity  with  fixed  bayonets, clear- 
ed the  rifle  pits  on  its  summit.  In  the  meantime  the  wild  hills 
which  girt  Geary  about  were  ablaze  with  flashes  of  musketry  and 
exploding  shells.    Although  several  times  nearly  overwhelmed, 
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he  clung  to  his  position  and  at  length  forced  his  assailants  back 
and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  their  works  on  Lookout 
Mounta.in. 

The  101st  Illinois  was  among  the  heroes  of  the  battle,  and  ma- 
terially aided  in  the  enemy's  overthrow. 

Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain, — Bragg,  weakened  by  detaching 
Longstreet's  corps  to  operate  against  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  now 
concluded  to  remain  in  his  trenches  and  act  on  the  defensive.  His 
lK)sition  stretched  across  the  valley  of  Chattanooga,  and  high  on 
the  western  and  northern  slopes  of  Lookout  and  Mission  Bidge 
was  one  of  great  natural  strength.  The  valley  here  is  narrow  and 
was  so  enfiladed  by  batteries  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains  as  to  render  it  wholly  impregnable  to  a  direct 
assault.  Hooker,  holding  the  valley  of  Lookout,  confronted  the 
enemy  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  Thomas  occupied  a  central  po- 
sition in  the  valley  of  Chattanooga  in  the  front  of  the  city,  and 
Sherman  was  ordered  to  seize  the  northern  extremity  of  Mission 
Bidge.  With  the  15th  army  corps  he  moved  from  Bridgeport  and 
on  entering  Lookout  valley,  dispatched  Ewing's  division  up  it  to 
threaten  Bragg's  extreme  left  and  thus  divert  attention  from 
his  right,  where  he  was  ordered  to  operate.  With  the  remainder  of 
his  force  he  crossed  the  bridge  at  Brawn's  ferry,  and,  proceeding 
unobserved  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  he  recrossed  it 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chicamauga  and  seized  the  position  assign- 
ed him  before  the  rebels  had  time  to  interpose  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. Ewing^s  division  was  now  ordered  back  to  rejoin  Sher- 
man, but  the  bridge  having  given  away,  he  returned  and  fought 
under  Hooker. 

The  latter  in  the  meantime  climbing  the  precipitous  steeps  of 
Lookout,  had  planted  his  veteran  standards  high  on  its  cloud- 
capped  summit  To  favor  Sherman's  movement  he  had  been  di- 
rected to  threaten  the  enemy.  With  this  object  in  view,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  his  forces  were  in  motion,  but  the  rain  of  the 
previous  days  had  swollen  Lookout  creek  and  swept  away  the 
pontoons  prepared  for  crossing  it  While  rebuilding  the  bridge 
Geary  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  valley  and  cross  at  a  more 
available  point  Favored  by  a  heavy  mist  the  force  unobserved 
crossed  the  creek  and  secured  a  lodgment  on  its  western  bank. 
By  11  o'clock  the  bridge  was  completed,  and  the  force  augmented 
to  some  9,000  men,  swept  down  between  the  creek  and  the  moun- 
tain, carried  the  rifle-pits  at  its  base  and  captured  a  large  number 
of  prisoners.  Kext  commenced  the  fearful  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, our  men  enthusiastically  climbing  over  splintered  crests  and 
yawning  chasms,  directly  under  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. Soon  the  flashes  and  thunderpeals  resembling  the  crash 
of  heaven's  artillery,  announced  the  storm  of  war  raging  in  the 
clouds  above.  When  the  dense  masses  of  fog  that  had  become 
banked  against  the  side  of  the  mountain  rolled  away,  and  the  splen- 
did pagean  tr>^  of  battle  burst  on  the  vision  of  the  thousands  who  had 
been  shrouded  in  the  mist-clouded  valleys  below,  charging 
squadrons,  shouting  multitudes  and  clashing  arms  appeared  high 
above  them,  as  if  the  gods,  having  espoused  thecaude  of  the  con- 
tending armies  were  warring  to  decide  their  fate.  Our  columns, 
flushed  by  success,  in  the  face  of  a  plunging  fire  of  heav^^  ordnance, 
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rushed  ou  the  foe  capturing  iiiaiiy  prisouers  and  burling  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  down  the  pricipitous  eastern  declivity  of 
the  mountain.  The  entire  army  with  almost  painful  excitement 
having  witnessed  the  sublime  scene,  respondeil  with  loud  acclaim 
to  the  shout  which  rose  from  the  conquering  columns,  till  the  wild 
mountain  gorges  became  vocal  with  the  echoes  and  seemed  to  par* 
take  of  the  rejoicing. 

The  Illinois  regiments  in  and  otherwise  connected  with  the  bat- 
tle were  the  12th,  34th,  35th,  59th,  GOth,  73d,  75th,  101st  and  115th. 

Buttle  of  Mission  Ridge, — Sherman,  after  having  gained  a  foot- 
hold on  Mission  Eidge,  improved  the  succeeding  night  in  fortify- 
ing his  position,  and  was  ready  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  to  move 
against  the  enemy.  The  ridge  he  occupied  was  not  continuous 
but  a  succession  of  eminences.  A  deep  gap  lay  between  him  and 
the  elevation  on  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  and  should  he  get 
possession  of  this,  there  was  still  a  second  higher  and  farther 
back  whose  guns  commanded  it.  At  early  dawn  Gen.  M.  L.  Smith 
was  directed  to  move  along  the  east  base  of  the  ridge.  Col.  Loomis 
the  west  base  and  Gen.  Corse  with  the  40th  Illinois,  supported  by 
the  20th  and  40th  Ohio,  along  the  crest  The  latter  advanced  to 
within  80  yartls  of  the  enemy's  works  where  he  gained  a  second- 
ary crest  and  commenced  an  assault,  but  was  unable  to 
carry  the  works  of  the  rebels,  and  they  unable  to  drive  him 
from  his  i>osition.  Smith  and  Loomis  were  however  gaining 
ou  each  flank,  and  Bragg  massing  his  forces  to  protect  the 
most  vulnerable  points  of  his  position,  the  battle  raged  with  con- 
stantly increasing  fury.  From  every  salient  point  and  projecting 
spui',  batteries  flamed  and  thundered,  wrappingthe  combatants  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  As  the  day  wore  away  this  fearful  pounding  was 
continued  without  intermission  and  without  either  belligerant  gain- 
ing any  decided  advantage.  Grant  meanwhile  had  been  listening  to 
the  stern  work  in  which  his  favorite  lieutenant  was  engaged,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  could  relieve  him 
by  a  move  on  the  centre.  At  length,  when  Bragg  had  weakened 
this  part  of  his  line  to  support  his  right,  and  Hooker  had  come 
down  from  the  heights  of  Lookout  without  a  co-operating  force, 
Thomas  was  ordered  to  advance. 

That  portion  of  Bragg's  position  which  he  was  now  to  assail  lay 
on  a  bald  rugged  height  of  Mission  liidge,  800  feet  above  Chatta- 
nooga. A  line  of  rifle  pits  protected  its  base,  while  on  its  summit 
were  batteries  which  had  achieved  fame  in  previous  battles  support- 
ed by  veteran  regiments.  As  soon  as  the  command  was  given 
Wood's,  Baird's  and  Johnson's  divisions  under  Granger,  iminedi- 
diately  started  rapidly  forward.  So  openly  and  deliberately  was 
the  movement  that  the  enemy  regarded  it  as  a  review,  and  those 
in  the  rifle  pits,  surprised,  fled  precipitately  up  the  mountain  as 
the  assaulting  columns  approached.  The  rebels  greatly  astonished 
at  the  attack  made  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  were  more  so  when 
they  beheld  the  national  troops  climbing  its  precipitous  sides  to  assail 
them  on  its  summit,  iiearly  30  pieces  of  artillery  commenced  hurling 
at  them  grape  and  canister  to  dispute  the  ascentyet  the  works  were 
carried  simultaneously  at  six  different  points.  A  shout  made  knowu 
the  result,  and  soldiers  clinging  to  steeps  and  spurs  and  deep  in 
the  valley  below,  answered  with  a  loud  response.  Bragg,  seeing 
53 
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all  was  lost,  commenced  withdrawing,  closely  followed  till  night- 
fall, which  put  an  end  to  further  movements.  The  next  day  the 
pursuit  was  continued  and  the  enemy  overtaken  in  a  gap  of  the 
mountains  near  Kinggold.  Here  he  made  a  stubborn  resistance 
but  was  finally  forced  from  his  strong  position,  the  13th  Illinois 
bearing  an  honorable  part  in  the  fight. 

The  Illinois  regiments  in  the  magnificent  charges  of  Mission 
Ridge  and  the  co-operative  struggles,  wei^e  the  12th,  the  19th,  22d, 
26th,  27th,  35th,  42d,  44th,  48th,  51  St,  59th,  63d,  73d,  78th,  79th, 
80th,  84th,  86th,  88th,  89th,  93d,  104th  and  115th.  The  26th  lost 
101  men,  the  42d,  45,  and  the  Slst,  30.  They  were  first  in  Sher- 
man's and  first  in  Thomas'  advance,  and  first  to  surmount  the  bat- 
tery-crowned crests  of  the  ridge. 

Considering  Bragg's  almost  impregnable  ix)sition  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  and  the  daring  and  skillful  generalship  used 
in  wTesting  it  from  his  grasp,  the  battles  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatta- 
nooga must  be  regarded  among  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 
Though  outnumbered  toward  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  lofty 
eyry  in  which  he  had  perched  his  forces  gave  him  decidedly  the 
ail  vantage.  Failing  to  hold  it  the  passes  which  it  overlooked  and 
commanded  now  became  salient  points  for  the  farther  advance 
of  the  national  armies,  and  Chattanooga  became  henceforth  as  ser- 
viceable in  the  cause  of  the  Union  as  it  had  hitherto  been  defiant 
to  loyalty.  The  Union  loss  in  the  series  of  engagements,  termi- 
nating in  this  auspicious  result,  was  reported  5,600;  that  of  the 
enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  at  2,600 ;  prisoners  6,000 ;  artillery 
40  guns. 

Siege  and  Belief  of  Knoxville, — The  sequence  of  the  campaign 
was  the  relief  of  Buniside  at  Knoxville.  While  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Ohio  before  it  had  been  merged  into  that  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Grant  assumed  command,  Burnside  under- 
took an  expedition  into  East  Tennessee  to  relieve  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants. The  people  of  this  region  had  been  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Union  and  as  a  con  sequence  had  sufteredterribly  from  conscription 
persecution  and  spoilation.  The  dungeon,  bullet  and  halter,  used  to 
crush  out  their  loyalty ,had  only  served  to  intensify  it,  and  Burnside 
was  welcomed  anion gv  them  with  every  expression  of  de- 
light. He  immediately  took  possession  of  Knoxville,  and  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Chicamauga  Longstreet  was  sent  with  an  army 
of  20,000  to  crush  him  before  he  could  be  reinforced. 

After  severe  fighting  the  city  was  closely  environed  and  prepa- 
rations made  to  carry  it  by  storm.  The  garrison,  consisting  in 
part  of  the  65th  and  112th  Illinois,  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves,  but  their  supplies  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  the  danger  of  starvation  compelling  a  surrender  was 
iminent.  Messengers  had  informed  Grant  of  their  destitution 
and  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  Chattanooga  was  decided  Granger  \i  as 
ordered  to  Knoxville  with  a  relieving  force.  Grant,  however, 
on  finding  his  command  inadequate,  substituted  Sherman's, 
containing  the  27th,  44th,  48th,  60th  and  80th  Illinois,  although  it 
was  imposing  a  severe  task  on  his  brave  but  exhausted  men. 
'Leaving  their  surplus  clothing  behind  to  augment  their  speed, 
they  had  marched  by  land  from  Memphis,  fought  their  way 
•through  the  battles  of  Chattanooga,  and  now,  without  a  moment's 
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respite,  and  without  suitable  apparal  for  the  altered  tem- 
perature of  the  advanced  season — without  a  word  of  complaint 
they  cheerfully  set  out  the  night  after  the  order  was  issued,  and  by 
morning  they  had  made  15  miles,  and  at  night  of  the  succeeding  day 
26  more,  though  the  rebels  had  delayed  their  advance  by  burning 
bridges  and  otherwise  interposing  obstacles. 

Ix>ng8treet  had  entertained  hopes  that  starvation  would  induce 
Bnrnside  to  surrender,  but  after  hearing  of  Bragg's  defeat  and 
that  a  relieving  force  was  coming,  determined,  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, to  carry  the  place  by  storm.    A  storming  column  accord- 
ingly made  its  appearance,  and  for  hours  a  deadly  struggle  ensued. 
More  than  1,000  in  killed  and  wounded  was  the  cost  of  the  assault, 
bat  the  fort  was  not  taken.    Sherman,  fearing  the  garrison  might 
despair  of  success,  when  his  array  was  within  40  miles  of  the  be- 
leagured  place,  sent  forward  a  brigade  of  his  fleetest  cavalry  to 
announce  his  coming.    The  clatter  of  their  hoofs  were  heard  on 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  December,  and  the  beseiged  army  with  in- 
expressible delight  received  the  welcome  intelligence.    The  march 
was  continued  till  the  night  of  the  5th,  when  news  was  received 
that  Longstreet  had  raised  the  seige  and  retreated  into  Virginia. 
Sherman  immediately  halted  the  army,  and  after  personally  visit- 
mg  Knoxville  and  having  an  interview  with  Burnside,  returned 
with  it  to  Chattanooga. 


Chaptei!  LXIII. 

1864— ILLINOIS    IN    THE    ATLANTA    AND   NASHVILLE 

CAMPAIGNS. 

Battles  of  Rocky  Face  Mountmn^  Resaca^  New  Hope  Churckj  Peatk 
Tree  Creek^  Atlanta^  Janesboro-j  Alatoona^  Spring  HiUj  FrwuMiM 
and  Nashville. 


Grant,  the  former  colonel  of  the  2l8t  Illinois,  had  now  faOj 
won  the  oonfidence  of  the  people,  and  congress  reviving  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-general  on  the  2d  of  March,  1864,  he  was  commiS' 
sioned  as  the  generalissimo  of  the  nation's  armies.  For  a  Iod; 
time  there  had  existed  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
want  of  concert  in  the  movements  of  the  armies  in  the  east  and 
west.  It  was  too  frequently  the  case  when  a  success  occurred  in 
one  part  of  the  field  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  send  a  relieving 
force  from  another,  and  thus  neutralize  the  effect  of  victory. 
Whether  this  was  the  fault  of  Halleck  or  not,  public  opinion  re- 
quired a  new  head  for  the  army,  and  Grant  whose  fitness  was 
wisely  estimated  by  his  past  successes,  was  raised  to  the  high  po- 
sition which  only  Washington  before  him  had  filled. 

If  the  task  before  him  was  not  more  difficult  than  that  of  bis 
predecessor,  the  field  of  his  operations  was  far  more  extensive. 
"  Never  before  had  one  commander  surveyed  such  a  vast  field  of 
operations  and  looked  over  such  a  mighty  array  subject  to  liis  sin- 
gle control.  From  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio  Grande,  for  5,000  miles 
arose  the  smoke  of  camp  fires,  and  the  shouts  of  embattled  hosts, 
evoking  his  leadership.  To  aid  him  in  the  gigantic  task  before  him 
600  vessels  lined  the  rivers  and  darkened  coasts  for  2,500  miles, 
while  4,000  guns  lay  ready  to  send  their  stem  summons  into  rebel 
defenses.* 

As  a  consequence  of  Grant's  promotion,  Sherman  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Mississippi,  com- 
prising the  armies  of  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  llie 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  consisting  of  the  4th,  14th  and  20tU 
corps,  was  commanded  by  Thomas;  the  4th  corps  by  Howard;  aud 
its  divisions  by  Stanley,  Newton  and  Wood,  the  14th  by  Palmer, 
and  its  divisions  by  Davis,  Johnson  and  Baired;  the  20th  corps 
by  Hooker,  and  its  divisions  by  Williams  and  Butterfield. 
The  army  of  the  Tennessee,  consisting  of  the  15th  cori>s  and  por- 
tions of  the  16th  and  17th,  was  under  McPherson ;  the  15th  corps 
was  under  Logan  and  its  divisions  under  M.  L.  Smith,  J.  £.  Smith, 

•  Ueadle  . 
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deceived.  Bragg  was  not  retreating,  but  concentrating,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lafayette,  the  most  numerous  army  that  had  ever  fought 
uuder  rebel  standards  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  Buckner  had 
been  summoned  from  Knoxville,  Johnson  had  been  drawn  upon 
for  one  of  his  strongest  divisions,  and  Lee,  satisfied  that  Eich- 
mond  was  not  in  danger,  dispatched  Longstreet's  heavy  corps  of 
veterans  from  the  Eapidan.  Ere  this  was  known  Crittenden, 
deflecting  easterly,  had  collided  with  a  portion  of  his  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  Binggold.  Thomas  had  developed  it  near  Lafayette, 
and  McCook  had  completely  turned  his  position  on  the  south. 

lu  this  detached  condition  of  the  Union  corps  a  rare  opportu- 
nity was  offered  Bragg  to  crush  them  in  detail.  All  it  required 
was  to  fall  on  Thomas  with  such  a  force  as  to  overwhelm  him, 
then  turn  down  Chicamauga  valley, and  throwing  himself  between 
llie  city  and  Crittenden  crush  him,  and  finally,  turning  up  Lookout 
valley,  intercept  and  capture  McCook.  Failing  to  immediately 
avail  himself  of  his  advantages  our  generals  discovered  their  mis- 
take and  rapidly  commenced  concentrating  to  avoid  its  conse- 
quences. Thomas  at  once  pushed  down  the  valley  to  within  sup- 
porting distance  of  Crittenden,  while  McCook,  whose  isolation 
was  greater,  marched  back  into  Lookout  Valley  and  descending 
it,  recrossed  the  mcmntains  at  Stephen's  Gap.  By  this  zig-zag 
course  he  effected  a  junction  wiih  the  other  corps  and  eluded 
Bragg,  who  had  posted  a  heavy  force  to  intercept  him  in  the 
direct  route  down  the  Chicamauga.  In  the  meantime  affairs  on 
the  Chicamauga  had  assumed  an  alarming  aspect.  Bragg  had  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  and,  endeavoring  to  get  between  his  antago- 
nists, and  Chatanooga,  a  race  commenced  between  their  respective 
armieson  opposite  sides  of  thecreek  in  thedirection  of  the  city.  This 
movement  evinced  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Bragg  to  turn  our 
left,  and  Thomas  was  ordered  to  that  end  of  the  line,  leaving 
Crittenden's  and  McCook's  on  the  right.  Its  7  divisions.  Wood's 
Van  Cleves',  Palmei-'s,  Beynold's,  Johnson's,  Baird's  and  Bran- 
nan's,  now  concentrated,  extended  down  the  west  bank  of  the 
Chicamauga  in  the  order  mentioned,  some  12  miles  southward  of 
Chattanooga.  Negley's,  Davis'  and  Sheridan's  were  yet  several 
miles  south  of  the  main  force,  and  Granger's  at  Eossville,  but 
after  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  they  came  up  and  paitici- 
pated,  swelling  the  entire  force  to  some  55,000. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  1863,  clouds  of 
dust  were  seen  hanging  over  the  road  beyond  the  creek,  caused  by 
the  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  moving  in  the  directioli  of  Chatta- 
nooga. At  10  o'clock  the  loutl  explosion  of  artillery  on  the  ex- 
ti*eme  left  signalled  the  commencement  of  battle,  and  Thomas, 
riding  forward  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  attack,  found  Bran- 
nan's  division  hard  pressed.  To  his  surprise,  also,  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  creek,  and  all  the  advantages  which  it  afforded  as  a 
means  of  defense  was  lost.  The  impetuosity  of  the  assault  came 
near  sweeping  his  entire  corps  from  the  field  before  it  could  be 
rallied  and  reinforced.  When  at  length  this  was  effected,  its 
sturdy  regulars,  stung  by  the  disaster  they  had  sustained,  and 
catching  the  resolution  of  their  commander,  threw  themselves 
with  irresistable  force  against  their  assailants.  Even  Longstreet's 
veterans  strove  in  vain  to  check  the  advance,  and  were  swept  back 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  all  the  lost  ground  recovered    the 
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the  Mill  Creek  Gap,  and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  1864,  made  a 
bold  push  for  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  42dj  44th,  5l8ty 
59th,  79th,  88th,  89th  and  107th  Illinois,  fighting  with  great  deter- 
mination, but  without  dislodging  the  enemy.  His  attention  was, 
however,  diverted  from  McPherson,  who  unmolested  arrived  within 
a  few  miles  of  !Resaca. 

Battle  of  Resdca. — A  reconnoisance,  however,  showed  that  the 
town  was  too  strong  to  be  carried,  Johnson  having  provided  for 
such  contingency  by  sending  thither  troops  at  the  first  intimation 
of  danger.  It  was  designed  not  only  to  make  the  enemy  retreat 
southward  by  getting  on  his  base  of  supplies,  but  to  have  Mc- 
Pherson strike  him  on  the  fiank  and  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the 
rear  after  he  had  been  dislodged  from  his  position.  McPherson 
being  unable  to  accomplish  his  part  of  the  programme,  all  the  re- 
maining forces,  with  the  exception  of  Howard's  corps,  which  was 
left  to  watch  Dalton,  were  sent  to  his  aid,  and  Johnson,  seeing  his 
position  was  no  longer  tenable,  suddenly  evacuated  it  and  fell 
back  to  Besaca.  Sherman  finding  him  strongly  fortified,  deter- 
mined to  institute  another  fiank  movement,  and  turn  him  out  of  it 
For  this  purpose  on  the  14th  he  pontooned  the  Ostenaula,  which 
crosses  the  railroad  south  of  Besaca,  and  on  the  15th  Sweeney's 
division  and  a  force  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  break  the  railroad  be- 
hind Calhoun  and  Kingston.  Simultaneously,  McPherson's. 
Thomas'  and  Schofield's  forces  assaulted  the  right  and  centre  of 
the  rebel  line.  The  former  driving  Polk  from  his  ]>osition,  planted 
his  artillery  on  commanding  heights,  and  swept  the  confederate 
bridge  over  the  river,  while  Sweeney,  unmolested,  crossed  farther 
down  the  stream.  The  crossing  of  the  stream,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  exposed  situations,  was  attended  with  a  numl>er  of  bril- 
liant incidents.  Aa  Dodge's  corps  moved  up  to  Lay's  ferry  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  opposite  bank  to  pre- 
vent its  crossing.  Six  companies  of  the  66th  Illinois  and  81st 
Ohio  were  sent  across  in  pontoons  to  dislodge  them,  during  which 
a  storm  of  bullets  was  encountered,  toppling  many  of  them  over 
into  the  water,  and  ruefully  singing  their  requiems  as  they  disap- 
peared beneath  the  waves.  Undaunted  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
rades, they  gained  the  shore,  and  charging  up  the  bank,  soon 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  position.  The  next  day  and  succeeding 
night  the  fight  was  renewed.  Hooker,  driving  the  enemy  from 
seversd  points,  captured  4  of  his  guns  and  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners. A  short  time  after  midnight  the  enemy  gave  way  and  re- 
treated across  the  Ostenaula,  leaving  Besaca  the  prize  of  the  in- 
vading army.  In  the  several  engagements  our  loss  amounted  to 
some  5,600,  that  of  the  confederates  being  much  less,  as  they 
fought  behind  breastworks. 

The  Illinois  regiments  present  were  the  27th,  42d,  44th,  48tb, 
51st,  52d,  59th,  60th,  64th,  75th,  80th,  84th,  86th,  88th,  89th,  92d, 
98th,  101st,  102d,  104th,  105th,  107th,  111th,  112th,  115th  and 
127th.  Outnumbering  the  troops  of  any  other  single  State,  the 
victory  was  largely  an  Illinois  triumph.  On  one  occasion  our  men 
had  been  order^  back,  which  evoked  CKultant  shouts  from  the 
enemy,  who  supposed  we  were  repulsed.  The  color-bearer  of  the 
127th  Illinois,  becoming  exasperated,  and,  regardless  of  danger, 
returned  to  an  embrasure  and  defiantly  flaunted  his  standard  in 
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the  face  of  the  astonished  enemj.  His  life  was  the  foreit  of  his  te- 
merity, for  he  aud  others  after  him  who  attempted  to  take  up  the 
colors  were  shot. 

Battle  of  New  Hope  Church, — The  main  body  of  the  army  now 
moved  after  the  retreating  enemy,  while  Davis'  division,  following 
the  Osteuaula  to  Rome,  captured  8  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  and 
destroyed  rolling  mills  and  foundries  of  great  value  to  the  enemy. 
At  Adairsville  and  Kingston,  Johnson  held  strong  positions,  but, 
after  a  sharp  brush  with  the  pursuing  aimy,  in  which  the  42d, 
44th,  o9th,  80th,  84th  and  88th  Illinois  became  engaged,  he  aban- 
doned them  and  occupied  Altoona,  a  place  strong  by  nature  and 
more  so  by  art.  By  Johnson's  last  movement,  the  valley  of  the 
Etowah  was  abandoned  to  Sherman,  who  now  began  to  think  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  adversary  to  draw  the  Union  army  far 
into  the  interior  l)efore  risking  a  general  engagement.  He  never- 
theless accepted  the  issue,  aud  determined  to  make  another  at- 
temi)t  to  draw  him  out  of  his  entrenchments  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  him  on  open  ground.  Accordingly,  with  supplies  for  20 
days,  on  the  20th  of  May,  he  set  out  with  the  army  on  a  westward 
detour  to  Dallas,  intending,  after  arriving  thither,  to  seize  and  de- 
stroy the  railroad  west  of  the  town.  Johnson  quickly  divined 
the  object  of  the  movement,  and  Hooker,  in  our  van,  encountered 
a  stubborn  resistance  at  New  Hope  church,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dal- 
las. Altoona  had  been  evacuated  and  the  rebel  army  was  stretch- 
ed from  Dallas  to  Marietta  on  the  railroad,  the  rugged  character 
of  the  ground  occupied  giving  it  every  facility  for  opposition  and  de- 
fensive operations.  Sherman,  pushing  up  his  forces  toward  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  brought  on  heavy  skirmishing,  which,  on 
the  29th,  culminated  in  a  fierce  assault  on  Johnson's  position,  the 
assailants  sufiering  heavy  loss  and  gaining  no  permanent  advan- 
tage. 

The  next  day  the  rebels  made  an  assault  on  McPherson,  occu- 
pying the  Union  right.  Our  men  were  sheltered  by  earthworks, 
up  to  which  the  rebels  advanced  in  one  of  those  overwhelming 
charges  for  which  they  were  distinguished,  and.  with  a  shout 
which  rose  above  their  crashing  volleys.  The  lederals  reserved 
their  fire  till  the  surging  masses  came  within  deadly  range,  when 
they  opened  with  such  destructive  eftect  that  the  storming  party 
was  compelled  to  retire.  Again  and  again  they  rallied  and  march- 
ed up  almost  to  the  muzzles  of  our  guns,  refusing  to  desist  till  the 
ground  on  which  they  fought  was  covered  with  heaps  of  dead 
and  dying.  In  the  terrible  onslaught  the  former  colonel  of  the 
52d  Illinois,  now  styled  Bull  Dog  Sweeney,  on  account  of  his  stub- 
born fighting  qualities,  with  his  division  twice  received  the  rebels 
and  sent  them  in  disorderly  masses  from  the  field.  The  Illinois 
regiments  engaged  at  New  Hope  church  and  its  vicinitv,  were  the 
42d,  44th,  48th,  51st,  52d,  59th,  60th,  64th,  79th,  80th,  84th, 
86th,  88th,  101st,  104th,  105th  and  111th. 

Battle  of  Kennesaw  Mountain, — After  this  death  grapple,  sev- 
eral days  were  spent  in  skirmishing,  when  Sherman  again  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  position  of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  gradually 
move<i  his  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad  and  Johnson, 
closely  watching  him,  led  his  troops  to  Marietta,  whence  he  fell 
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back  to  Kenuesaw  mouutain.  This  towering  height,  and  its  al- 
most equally  foimidable  neighbors,  Pine  and  Lost  mountains,  now 
loomed  up  before  the  pursuing  army,  dark  with  panoplied  hosts 
and  their  inaccessible  spurs  frowning  with  batteries.  Sherman, 
after  reconnoitering  the  new  situation  of  the  enemy,  commenced 
forcing  a  passage  between  Pine  and  Kennesaw,  which  caused  him 
to  concentrate  on  the  latter  so  as  to  cover  Marietta  and  the  rail- 
road. In  effecting  these  changes,  the  fighting  was  desultory,  but 
severe,  the  rebels  from  their  high  position  l^ing  able  to  minute- 
ly scrutinize  the  movements  of  our  men  and  pourdownupon  their 
heads  a  pelting  rain  of  iron.* 

Johnson,  seeing  the  Union  array  gradually  approaching  his  posi- 
tion, on  the  22d  of  June,  ordered  Hood  to  make  an  assault  on 
Hooker's  corps,  which  had  moved  to  an  advanced  X)osition.  The 
onset  was  fierce  and  determined  but  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to 
the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Sherman  now  de- 
termined to  deal  a  counter  blow,  and,  on  the  27th,  after  a  hea\'y 
cannonade,  Thomas  and  McPherson,  at  different  points,  moved 
simultaneously  up  to  the  rebel  works.  Soon  the  mountain,  volca- 
no-like, became  wrapi)ed  in  fire  and  shook  from  base  to  summit 
under  the  incessant  peals  of  heavy  guns.  Our  men  fought  with 
unparalleled  devotion,  and  portions  of  Newton's  and  Wood's  divi- 
sions succeeded  in  capturing  the  first  line  of  rebel  works,  but 
the  side  of  the  mountain  above  them  was  abrupt  and  inaccessi- 
ble, and  they  were  compelled  to  return. 

The  entire  loss  of  the  army  in  the  fatal  charge  was  3,000.  A 
large  part  of  this  fell  on  the  Illinois  troops,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  long  list  of  regiments.  The  12th,  27th,  31st,  32d,  35th, 
38th,  42d,  4ith,  48th,  51st,  52d,  55th,  59tb,  60tb,  64th,  65th,  78tb, 
79th,  80th,  84th,  86th,  88tb,  89th,  lOlst,  104tb,  107th  and  111th, 
were  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement  and  correspondingly 
suffered. 

This  was  Sherman's  first  defeat  and  perhaps  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  the  campaign.  He  had  so  frequently  outflanked  the  ene- 
my that  an  idea  prevailed,  both  among  his  own  and  the  rebel 
officers,  that  he  would  not  make  an  assault,  and  he  says  he  or- 
dered the  attack  partly  for  the  moral  effect.  The  best  method  of 
procedure  in  every  case  is  to  secure  victory  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  life,  and,  therefore,  his  pretext  hardly  seems  satisfactory*. 
Besides,  in  this  instance,  the  chances  of  success  were  in  favor  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  assault  proving  unsuccessful,  the  moral  effect 
was  in  his  favor  also. 

After  the  bloody  repulse  he  buried  his  dead  and  again  resorted 
to  flanking,  which,  as  the  result  shows,  should  have  been  tried  in 
the  first  place.  McPherson  was  sent  on  the  right  toward  the 
Ghattahoochie,  and  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  tiie 
movement,  departed  from  his  fortified  heights,  and  also  hurried  to 
the  river.    Sherman  pushed  after  him  with  the  hope  of  striking  a 

*While  thus  making  observations.  Gen.  Polk,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  Louisiana,  was 
struck  by  a  8-inch  ball  from  our  guns,  and  instantly  kliied.  In  companv  with  John- 
son and  Hardee,  the  group  was  discovered  on  its  lofty  lookout,  and,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Sherman,  a  gun  was  turned  upon  it  and  fired.  The  missile  passed  directly 
over  the  party,  which  caused  them  to  dismount  and  retire  to  a  place  ot  safety.  Polk, 
however,  refusing  to  remain  undercover,  returned,  and  a  second  shot  directed  with 
unerring  aim,  struck  and  tore  his  body  into  fragments.  Our  men  havtng  discovered 
the  meaning  of  the  signals  employed  by  the  enamv  by  reading  the  dispatches  sent 
along  his  lines,  learned  soon  afterwards  that  he  had  been  killed. 
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fatal  blow  when  he  attempted  to  cross,  bat  the  wary  confederate 
bad  provided  for  this  contingency  by  seiziug  and  fortifying  a  po- 
sition on  its  banks.  This  was  held  till  the  passage  of  the  men  was 
effected  when  he  retired  into  his  works  around  Atlanta,  where  he 
was  destined  to  meet  his  final  overthrow. 

Battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek. — The  Ghatahoochie  here  is  a  large 
stream  ruuning  in  a  southwesterly  direction  and  near  where  the 
railroad  ci-osses  it,  receives  the  waters  of  Peach  Tree  creek,  a  deep 
tributary  falling  into  it  from  the  west.  Within  the  angle  formed 
by  the  streams  and  8  miles  distant  from  each,  Atlanta,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  point,  is  situated.  The  rebels,  taking  advantage 
of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  streams,  had  arranged  their 
lines  of  defense  with  a  view  of  disputing  the  passage  of  these  nat- 
ural barriers  which  lay  between  them  and  the  national  army.  To 
Hurmount  this  difficulty  was  the  problem  which  Sherman  had  to 
solve.  With  his  army  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  below  the 
mouth  of  Peach  Tree  creek,  he  could  easily  approach  the  city  on 
the  south  and  west  where  it  was  comparatively  defenseless,  but 
to  cross  it  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  foe,  and  risk  a  battle  Avith 
it  in  his  immediate  rear,  was  adangerous  undertaking.  Another 
plan  was  to  cross  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  Peach  Tree  creek, 
where  little  opposition  would  be  encountered,  and  then  turning 
southward,  risk  the  contingencies  of  crossing  the  smaller  stream. 
The  latter  alternative  was  adopted  as  the  least  difficult,  but,  du- 
ring its  execution,  Johnson  was  relieved  of  his  command. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  acts  of  stux)endous  folly  which 
characterized  the  Richmond  authorities  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  confederacy  and  materially  hastened  its  downfall.  He  had 
skillfully  used  the  advantages  of  defense  offered  by  the  rugged 
mountain  passes  through  which  he  had  been  driven ;  yet,  because 
he  had  failed  to  annihilate  his  adversary,  who  exceeded  him  in 
numbers,  the  rebel  president  was  displeased  and  superseded  him. 
Says  Pollard :  "  He  lost  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
4,700  more  from  other  causes,  a  fact  which  proves  his  men  never 
failed  to  meet  the  invading  army  whenever  an  opportunity  offered 
to  strike  a  damaging  blow."  The  fierj' and  impetuous  Hood  was 
placed  in  his  stead,  and,  commencing  a  furious  offensive  warfare, 
and  remorselessly  slaughtered  his  men  when  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  success.  Hood,  in  taking  command  of  the  rebel  army,  found 
it,  in  consequence  of  reinforcements,  some  5,000  stronger  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  while  that  of  his  adversary 
had  also  been  kept  up  to  the  oiiginal  standard,  and,  flushed  with 
triumph,  was  better  prepared  than  at  first  to  grapple  with  the 
foe. 

As  the  army  was  developing  a  line  along  Peach  Tree  creek, 
Thomas  on  the  right,  Schofield  in  the  centre,  and  McPherson  on 
the  left.  Hood,  on  the  20th,  massed  his  forces  and  endeavored  to 
penetrate  a  gap  between  Thomas  and  Schofield  which  Sherman 
was  trying  to  fill.  The  assault,  although  as  sudden  as  a  thunder 
clap,  was  received  by  Palmer's,  Hooker's  and  Howard's  cori)8, 
with  such  determined  resistance  that  defeat  was  impossible.  Mus- 
ketry and  artillery  mowed  them  down  by  hundreds,  yet,  with  a  de- 
votion worthy  of  a  better  cause,  they  continued  to  crowd  up  in  the 
wasting  fire  which  no  amount  of  blood  was  able  to  quench.    The 
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great  sacrifice  did  not  avail,  for,  after  a  five-hours'  battle  and  the 
loss  of  5,000  men,  they  were  driven  back  to  their  entrenchments. 

Battles  of  Atlanta. — The  main  army  now  closed  in  on  the  fated 
city,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle  of  two  miles  radius,  and  Hood  de- 
teiinined  to  strike  another  offensive  blow  to  extricate  himself 
from  its  toils.  Moving  up  on  the  extreme  left,  the  most  vulnera- 
ble part  of  our  line,  he  massed  his  forces  for  an  assault.  McPher- 
soii,  in  command  of  this  wing,  had  made  a  wide  circuit  by  way  of 
Decatur,  and  it  was  Hood's  intention  to  fall  on  and  cnish  him  be- 
fore he  could  properly  get  in  position.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d 
the  latter  was  impetuously  assaulted,  the  charging  squadrons 
sweeping  along  the  whole  line,  for  a  time  it  seemed  almost  irresist- 
able.  The  first  blow  fell  on  Blair's  corps,  but  soon  that  of  Dodge, 
which,  moving  around  him  in  the  rear  to  form  on  his  left,  became 
involved.  Dodge,  finding  his  right  about  to  be  turned,  ordered  a 
charge  on  the  enemy's  flank  by  the  12th  Illinois  and  81st  Ohio, 
which,  sweeping  up  to  the  foe,  captured  two  stand  of  colors  and 
left  the  ground  covered  with  his  dead.  Hardee  had  entered  a 
gap  between  the  two  corps,  when  Sweeney's  division  met  him,  and 
by  stubborn  fighting,  in  which  the  9th  Illinois  bore  a  distinguish- 
ed part,  kept  hiin  at  bay  till  other  forces  could  arrive  and  assist 
him.  While  Dodge  roughly  handled  the  rebels  and  took  many  of 
them  prisoners,  their  assaults  on  Blair  were  more  successful. 
With  their  customary  daring  they  rushed  up  and  both  armies 
fought  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  bi*eastworks  on  which  were 
planted  their  respective  standards.  The  orders  of  oflicers  were 
unheard,  and  each  combatant  rallying  round  his  colors  struck 
such  blows  as  seemed  likely  to  do  the  greatest  execution. 

In  the  meantime  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  got  in  our  rear  and 
captured  12  guns.  Sherman  sent  word  to  Logan,  whose  corps  was 
on  Blair's  right,  that  he  must  charge  and  retake  them.  Two  bat- 
teries placed  on  commanding  hills,  were  now  ordered  to  o|>en  upon 
the  enemy,  and  under  cover  of  their  converging  fire,  he  massed 
and  pushed  irresistibly  forward  his  charging  columns.  All  the 
guns  were  retaken  except  two,  which  had  been  carried  from  the 
field,  and  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  Hood  found  him- 
self again  foiled,  and  his  forces  exhausted. 

The  Illinois  regiments  in  the  two  preceding  battles  were  the 
16th,  26th,  27th,  30th,  31st,  35th,  38th,  42d,  44th,  48th,  Slst,  52d, 
53d,  55th,  59th,  60th,  64th,  73d,  74th,  75tb,  78th,  80th,  84th,  86th, 
88th,  89th,  92d,  lOlst,  102d,  104th,  105th,  107th,  111th,  112th, 
115th  and  129tb.  In  the  heavy  charging  and  counter  charging  of 
the  opposing  forces  in  the  battle  they  frequently  became  intermia- 
gled  in  hand  to  hand  contests.  On  one  occasion,  GoL  Fly nn,  of  the 
129th  Illinois,  met  a  rebel  colonel,  and  while  their  regiments  were 
engaged  in  a  death  grapple  they  had  a  combat  from  behind  trees, 
with  guns,  each  dodging  round  his  covert  so  as  to  give  and  avoid 
shots.  One  of  our  batteries  planted  on  the  Atlanta  road  did  such 
terrible  execution  ui>on  the  enemy,  a  heavy  column  was  sent  up  to 
capture  it  The  74th  Illinois,  stationed  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  the  88th  on  the  left,  poured  into  the  assaulting  force  such  a 
destructive  fire,  it  was  compelled  to  forego  the  prize,  and  pay 
dearly  for  the  attempt  to  get  it.  One  stand  of  colors  was  cap- 
tured by  the  129thy  two  by  the  105th«    The  104th  distinguished 
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self  by  the  detenu iued  staud  it  made  in  an  advanced  position, 
here  the  enemy  iii*st  came  thundering  down  on  our  lines.  In 
lis  stubbornly  contested  battle,  the  rebel  loss  was  18  stand  of 
^lors  and  8,000  men,  of  whom  3,000  were  killed  and  1,000  taken 
risoners.  Our  own  loss  amounted  to  3,000,  of  whom  1,000  were 
lade  prisoners. 

Among  the  dead  was  Gen.  McPhei'Son,  who,  at  the  time  lie  lost 
is  life,  was  riding  unprotected  in  the  rear.  While  proceeding  iu 
incied  security  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  detachment  of 
Bbels  who  shot  him,  and  his  steed  escaping  wounded  and  rider- 
38S  out  of  the  forest,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  his  tate.  He 
ras  a  young  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  rare  ability  as 
u  officer,  and  possessed  a  heart  abounding  iu  kindness  and  win- 
ling  for  him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  came  near  him. 
t  is  said  Sherman  burst  into  tears  when  he  heard  of  his  death, 
.nd  the  whole  army  expressed  the  most  intense  sorrow.  By  order 
f  the  president.  Gen.  Howard  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of 
he  Tennessee.  Geus.  Hooker  and  Palmer  resigned,  and  their 
espective  places  were  filled  by  Gens.  Stanley  and  Davis. 

With  this  assault  the  direct  operations  on  the  north  and  east 
ormiuated.  Sherman  determined  to  try  a  flank  movement 
»n  the  south  and  west.  To  assist  in  this  movement  Stone- 
aan,  with  5,000  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  move  round  the  city  on 
he  left,  and  McCook,  with  4,000  on  the  right,  to  destroy  Hood's 
communications.  The  latter  moved  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
)hattahoochie,  and  crossing  the  West  Point  railroad,  tore  up  a 
portion  of  the  track,  and  proceeding  thence  to  Fayetteville,  cap- 
ured  250  prisoners,  500  wagons  and  800  mules.  Next  Lovejoy,  on 
he  Macon  railroad,  was  visited,  to  form  a  junction  with  Stoneman, 
vho  had  aiTanged  to  meet  him  at  that  place.  The  latter  failing  to 
iome,  he  destroyed  part  of  the  road,  after  which,  being  confronted 
)y  a  force  of  Mississippi  infantry  on  their  way  to  join  Hood,  he 
¥as  forced  to  return  with  a  loss  of  500  men.  Stoneman  had 
started  with  the  magnificent  project  of  sweeping  down  the  Macon 
*oad,  capturing  the  city,  and  then  turning  on  Andersonville  and 
releasing  our  suffering  soldiers  confined  in  its  prison.  Sherman 
i:avehis  assent  to  it,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  meet 
JdcCook  at  Lovejoy,  and  with  the  united  forces  proceed  to  Ander- 
M)nville.  Stoneman,  however,  failed  to  comply  with  his  part  of 
bhe  engagement,  and  as  the  result  he  ma<le  his  appearance  before 
Sdacon  with  an  inadequate  force,  and  in  attempting  to  retire  he  and 
1,000  of  his  men  were  captured  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy. 

The  army  of  the  Tennessee  now  moved  round  the  city  on  the 
right,  and  Hood,  detecting  the  movement,  prepared  to  risk  another 
^fiensive  battle.  On  the  28th  his  infantry  poured  in  dense  masses 
Erom  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  moved  in  magnificent  style  up 
to  Logan's  corps  on  the  Bell  Ferr^^  road.  Our  ti*oops  having 
learned  from  experience  Hood's  meth<xl  of  warfare,  hurriedly 
made  breastworks,  and  with  comparative  immunity,  as  the  rebels 
came  within  range,  slaughtered  them  by  hundreds,  forcing  them 
to  retire.  Six  different  times,  however,  they  were  reformed  and 
pushed  up  to  our  works  by  their  infuriated  oflicers,  and  it  was 
only  when  their  loss  reached  some  5,000  men,  and  the  survivors 
could  no  longer  be  driven  to  the  slaughter,  that  the  battle  ceased* 
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Sherman  now  continued  the  movement  of  his  force  on  the  right, 
with  the  view  of  disabling  the  railroad  on  which  the  city  depended 
for  supplies.  Hood  also  determines  to  make  a  similar  attempt 
against  the  communications  of  the  Union  army.  Wheeler,  in  com- 
mand of  his  cavalry,  was  therefore  sent  northward  and  succeeded 
in  breakiug  the  Chattanooga  railroad  and  capturing  900  beeves,  a 
part  of  our  supplies.  Sherman,  however,  foreseeing  emergencies, 
of  this  kind  had  builtand  garrisoned  blockhouses  for  the  protection 
of  his  bridges.  In  these  he  had  stored  vast  quantities  of  provisions, 
whereby  he  coiUd  subsist  his  army  till  any  ordinary  breakage  in 
his  Hue  of  communication  could  be  restored.  The  withdrawal  of 
Wheeler,  therefore,  while  it  would  not  be  of  any  serious  conse- 
quence to  Sherman's  supplies,  was  on  the  whole  an  advantage. 
Without  any  effective  opposition,  he  now  sent  his  own  cavalry  to 
operate  on  the  roads  in  Hood's  rear,  while  he  followed  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction,  compel  his 
adversary  to  abandon  the  city* 

Battle  ofJonesboro, — Sending  the  sick,  wounded  and  surplus 
stores  to  his  entrenched  position  on  the  Chatahoochie,  and  leaving 
Slocum  with  the  20th  corps  to  guard  them,  the  advance  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  continued  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
Before  Hood  was  apprised  of  the  movement,  the  West  Point  road 
M'a«  destroyed  and  the  army  approached  Jonesboro  to  tear  up  the 
Macon  road.  For  the  want  of  cavalry  Hood  had  sent  one-half  of 
his  arm}'  under  Hardee  to  the  same  place  to  guard  his  communi- 
cations, and  on  the  morning  of  August  31st,  each  army  learning 
the  position  of  the  other,  prepared  for  battle.  Howard  was  on  the 
right,  Schofield  in  the  ceutre  and  Thomas  on  the  left.,  or  nearest 
Atlanta.  Hood  attacked  the  former  with  great  vigor  hoping  to 
overwhelm  him  before  the  others  could  come  to  his  assistance. 
Our  men,  expecting  an  assault,  had  hurriedly  thrown  up  breast- 
works, and,  with  compartively  slight  losses,  frightfully  slaughter- 
ed the  charging  columns.  After  two  hours  of  carnage  the  assail- 
ants retired,  having  lost  in  the  attack  2,500  men,  of  whom  400 
were  killed.  Sherman,  hearing  the  din  of  battle  on  his  right, 
pushed  forward  Thomas  and  Schofield  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
flict. At  4  o'clock  Davis'  corps  came  up  and  at  once  charging  on 
the  enemy's  position,  captured  8  guns  and  inflicted  on  him  a  loss 
of  5,000  men.  Almost  one  entire  brigade  was  captured. 

The  Illinois  regiments  in  the  battle  were  the  38th,  42d,  44th, 
48th,  51st,  52d,  55th,  60th,  65th,  78th,  79th,  80th,  84th,  86th,  88th, 
89ch,  92d,  104th  and  111th.  Side  by  side  with  their  equally  brave 
comrades  of  other  States  they  fought  for  the^ Union  which,  instead 
of  being  disrupted  by  treason,  is  destined  to*  expand  by  the  acces- 
sion of  new  States  till  one  language,  the  same  institutions  and  a 
common  government  extend  over  the  wh<de  continent. 

The  succeeding  night  ominous  sounds  were  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Atlanta,  '20  miles  distant,  which  proved  to  be  the  rebel 
magazines  which  Hood  was  blowing  up  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
city.  After  destroying  a  large  amount  of  other  property  by  the 
light  of  1,000  bales  of  cotton  to  which  he  had  applied  the  torch,  he 
led  the  ble^eding  remnant  of  his  army  from  the  scenes  of  his  bloody 
and  bootless  assaults.  He  was  pursued  the  next  day  a  distance 
of  35  miles,  when  our  army,  greatly  fatigued,  returned  and  occu- 
pied the  stronghold  which  tney  had  so  v^orously  won. 
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The  effect  produced  ou  the  despondent  public  mind  by  the  cam- 
paign now  closed,  was  almost  magical.  When  the  two  great  Union 
armies  started  southward  in  the  early  spring,  it  was  believed  by 
many  the  succeeding  summer  would  witness  tiie  end  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

But  how  often  are  the  fondest  anticipations  dispelled  by  the 
stern  logic  of  events.  Midsummer  came  and  Virginia,  the  great 
charnel  house  of  the  nation's  defenders,  was  again  dug  over  to 
make  graves  for  the  army  which  had  crossed  her  borders.  Before 
summer  was  ended  more  Union  troops  had  perished  than  in  all  the 
previous  campaigns  of  the  war  on  the  same  ill-fated  field. 

As  the  months  wore  away  hope  was  succeedeil  by  sober  reflec- 
tion and  Anally  by  despair,  when  it  beame  known  that  Lee  had 
destroyed  a  force  equal  to  his  own  army,  and  was  still  defiant. 
In  the  midst  of  this  gloom  and  national  humiliation,  Sherman's 
series  of  victories  was  crowned  by  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  and  the 
shout  which  rose  from  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  West  was  taken  up 
and  prolonged  by  pealing  bells,  booming  cannon  and  the  loud  re- 
sponses of  millions  throughout  the  North.  A  joy  as  hopeful  as  the 
preceding  despair  had  been  gloomy,  succeeded,  and  never,  after 
the  autumn  of  1864,  was  a  reasonable  doubt  entertained  that  the 
republic  would  not  only  live,  but  maintain  intact  the  integrity  of 
her  wide  domain. 

But  the  material  advantages  must  not  beoverlooked.  Atlanta 
was  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  cities  of  the  South,  from 
whose  rolling  mills,  foundries  and  other  labratories,  had  proceed- 
ed large  supplies  of  munitions  for  the  rebel  armies.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  great  railway  system,  commencing  in  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  heart  of  the 
rich  grain-growing  region  of  Georgia  which  had  contributed  large 
quantities  of  serials  for  the  sustenance  of  Lee's  army.  All  these 
sources  of  supply,  after  the  capture  of  the  city, became  tributary 
to  Sherman's  army.  A  rebel  newspaper,  in  expatiating  upon  the 
consequences,  dedared  that  the  fall  of  Eichmond  in  a  material 
point  of  view  conld  not  have  been  half  so  disastrous. 

Nashville  Campaign. — As  the  result  of  Sherman's  inroad  into 
Georgia  and  the  downfall  of  Atlanta,  the  southwest  suddenly  be- 
came the  principal  focus  of  confederate  alarm.  As  soon  as  its 
significance  become  fully  known,  the  Eichmond  president  hur- 
riedly made  his  appearance  at  the  scene  of  danger  and  found  the 
defiles  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  he  had  claimed  would  furnish 
citadels  for  a  century's  warfare,  pierced  in  a  single  campaign,  and 
the  stalwart  invader  ready,  by  another  advance,  to  bisect  the  re- 
mainder of  his  domain.  By  frantic  appeals  to  the  desponding  Geor- 
gians he  succeeded  in  reinforcing  Hood,  but  still  being  unable  to 
cope  with  the  federal  army  in  open  field,  he  proposed  to  draw  it 
out  of  Georgia  by  operating  on  its  long  line  of  communications. 
With  this  intent  he  left  his  camp  at  Palmetto,  and  re-crossing  the 
Chatahoocliie  on  the  5th  of  October,  1864,  made  an  assault  on 
Allatooua  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  railroad  and  capturing 
Sherman's  supplies.  The  latter,  sending  Thomas  to  guard  against 
demonstrations  north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  leaving  Slocum  in 
possession  of  Atlanta,  started  after  Hood,  and  came  up  in  time 
to  save  his  supplies. 
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A  fierce  battle  had  been  raging,  in  which  the  little  garrison  lost 
700  men  or  near  a  third  of  its  entire  number.  From  the  Spartan 
valor  with  which  the  39th  Iowa  and  the  7th  and  93d  Illinois  met 
the  enemy,  Gen.  Corse,  their  commander,  was  styled  the  Leonidas 
and  Allatoona  pass  the  Thermopylae  of  the  campaign. 

Hood  next  appeared  before  Resaca,  but  remembering  his  bloody 
reception  at  Allatoona,  he  was  content  after  disabling  the  railroad 
to  leave  without  molesting  the  town.  Sherman,  endeavoring  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  followed  him  as  far  as  Gaylesville 
on  the  Coosa,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  object  of  the  re- 
treat was  to  transfer  the  war  from  Georgia  to  Tennessee,  and  the 
pursuit  was  abandoned. 

The  national  commander,  accepting  the  issue,  ordered  the  4th 
and  23d  cori)s,  under  Stanley  and  Schofield,  and  all  the  cavalry, 
except  one  division,  under  Kilpatrick,  to  report  to  Thomas  at 
Nashville^  who  was  now  entrusted  with  the  department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, with  discretionary  powers  as  to  the  use  of  all  its  available 
military  resources.  Not,  however,  intending  by  this  disposition 
of  his  forces  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  the 
prenous  campaigns,  he  lead  the  remainder  of  his  command  back 
to  Atlanta  preparatory  to  making  his  grand  march  to  the  sea. 

Hood  approached  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur  and  made  an 
attack  on  it  as  a  feint  to  cover  his  crossing  at  Florence,  farther 
westward.  Schofield  and  Stanley  were  ordered  to  keep  the  field 
and  check  his  advance  as  much  as  possible  till  Thomas  could  con- 
centrate his  forces,  scattered  at  widely  separated  points  of  his  de- 
partment. November  24th  they  encountered  Hood  at  Columbia, 
and  while  Schofield  remained  to  prevent  his  crossing  Duck  river, 
Stanley  followed  our  heavy  trains  to  Spring  Hill,  whither  he  arrived 
just  in  time  to  save  them  from  capture  by  the  rebel  cavalry.  The 
enemy,  in  the  meantime,  effected  a  passage  of  the  river  6  miles 
above  the  town,  and  when  night  fell,  Schofield  started  after  Stan- 
ley and  found  the  rebels  encamped  in  force  at  Spring  Hill,  only 
half  mile  from  his  line  of  retreat.  More  anxious  to  place  Harpeth 
river  between  them  and  our  long  trains  than  to  interfere  with  their 
nocturnal  rei)ose,  he  pushed  on  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

• 

Battle  of  Franklin. — ^Marching  and  fighting  the  next  day  and 
night,  November  30,  he  halted  on  the  south  side  of  Franklin  for 
his  trains  to  cross  the  Harpeth,  and  get  fairly  on  their  way  to 
Nashville.  The  river  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  village 
forms  a  right  angle,  and  slight  breastworks  thrown  up  on  the  south 
and  west  sides,  formed  a  rude  square,  which  inclosed  and  protected 
the  moat  of  the  Union  army.  Works  were  also  thrown  up  on  Car- 
tei"'s  Hill,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  x>08ition  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Franklin  and  Columbia  pike.  Hood  in  close 
pursuit,  came  up  the  same  day  at  4  o'clock,  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed impetuosity^,  commenced  an  attack.  Expecting  to  crush  our 
little  army  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  he  shouted  to  his  men : 
^^  Break  these,  and  there  is  nothing  to  withstand  you  on  this  side 
of  the  Ohio  river.''  So  overwhelming  was  the  onset  that  Wagon- 
er's division,  occupying  Carter's  Hill,  was  swept  back  through  our 
general  line,  and  8  of  his  guns  captured  without  materially  check 
ing  its  progress.  The  exultant  victors  rapidly  formed  on  the  in- 
side of  the  Union  works  to  follow  up  the  advantages  of  tlieir  tri- 
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ampb,  when  Opdyke's  brigade,  of  Wood's  division,  suddenly  moved 
against  them,  their  bayonets  flashing  back  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  as  they  were  brouglit  down  for  a  charge.  A  struggle,  fierce 
and  bloo<ly,  followed,  terminating  in  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy 
from  their  entrenchments,  the  recovery  of  all  our  guns,  the  cap- 
ture of  10  battle-flags  and  300  prisoners.  Hood,  more  exaspera- 
ted than  disconcerted  by  his  reverse,  moved  round  to  the  right  of 
our  line,  and  made  a  number  of  bloody  assaults  to  again  break  it. 
but  without  success.  At  10  o'clock  the  battle  ceased.  Hood 
having  sustained  a  loss  of  702  prisoners,  3,800  wounded,  among 
whom  were  7  generals,  and  1,750  privates,  and  6  generals  killed. 
The  Union  loss  was  officiallj'  reported  at  189  killed  and  1,014 
wounded,  the  latter  including  Gen.  Stanley,  who  was  temporarilly 
8U[>erseded  by  T.  J.  Wood. 

The  severe  blow  inflicted  on  the  enemy  at  Franklin,  assured  his 
defeat  at  Nashville.  To  none,  more  than  the  troops  of  Illinois,  are 
we  indebted  for  this  desirable  result.  The  44th,  73d,  74th  and 
88th  constituted  a  part  of  Opdyke's  brigade,  which  was  accorded 
the  honor  of  saving  the  battle.  Gen.  Wood,  to  whose  division  it 
belonged,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Thomas,  sought  out  the  colonel  of 
the  88th  and  thus  addressed  him :  "Col.  Smith  I  desire  to  report  to 
you,  in  the  presence  of  Gen.  Thomas,  that  which  Gen.  Stanley  said 
to  me  respecting  you  and  the  trooi)S  you  command:  that  with  the 
exception  of  Col.  Opdyke,  commanding  the  brigade  with  whom 
you  share  the  honor,  to  your  special  gallantry  and  exertions,  more 
than  any  other  man,  is  owing  the  repulse  of  the  rebel  columns  and 
the  safety  of  the  army."  The  51st  lost  149  men,  and  the  72d  9 
officers  and  152  men.  The  72d,  having  lost  its  colors,  subsequently 
retook  them  and  captured  2  flags  h^longing  to  the  reikis.  The 
other  Illinois  regiments  in  the  engagement  were  the  38th,  42d, 
49th,  59th,  65th,  84th,  89th  and  112th. 

Battle  of  Nashville, — Schofield,  having  saved  his  valuable 
trains  and  dealt  the  enemy  a  fatal  blow,  drew  out  of  his  defenses 
about  midnight,  and  by  noon  the  next  day  was  safe  in  the  shel- 
tering fortifications  of  Nashville.  Hitherto  Hood,  with  a  force 
of  some  40,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  had  only  to  con- 
tend with  20,000  Unionists,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Nashville  the 
resi)ective  strength  of  the  two  armies  was  reversed.  The  original 
garrison  of  the  city  had  been  reinforced  by  a  portion  of  the  16th 
corps  under  A.  J.  Smith,  Steedman's  division  from  Chattanooga, 
and  now  by  the  accession  of  Schofield's  army,  so  that  when  he  ef- 
fected to  lay  the  place  under  siege,  it  was  evident  that  Thomas 
considerably  outnumbered  him  in  the  way  of  infantry.  The  latter 
was,  hoAvever,  greatly  inferior  in  cavalry,  and,  on  this  a<5COunt, 
deferred  an  engagement  till  additional  forces  could  be  procurea 
and  he  should  be  able  to  follow  up  his  advantages  when  he  put  his 
a^lversary  to  flight.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  immediately  ap- 
pinsed  of  the  fact,  and  G^n.  Wilson,  chief  of  cavalry,  was  orclered 
to  impress  all  the  serviceable  horses  he  could  find  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  to  supply  the  defliciency.  Grant,  l)ecoming  ner- 
vous over  the  delay  and  the  displays  of  rebel  audacity  in  the  heart 
of  Tennessee,  left  his  camp  near  Richmond  and  started  westward 
to  superintend  in  person  the  movements  of  the  national  troops. 
On  reaching  Washington  and  hearing  the  Kashville  reports,  he 
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wa8  satisfied  that  his  Tennessee  lieutenant  was  fully  equal  to  the 
emergency  of  his  situation^  and,  like  Sherman  of  Georgia,  did  not 
require  any  supervision. 

The  employes  of  the  commissary,  quartermaster  and  railroad  de- 
partments were  immediately  set  to  work  on  the  fortifications, 
and  soon  two  lines  of  defense,  furnished  with  forts,  redoubts  and 
rifle  pite,  encircled  the  southern  side  of  the  city.  On  the  north 
side  the  Cumberland  was  patrolled  by  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  which 
served  as  a  defense  to  the  city,  and  to  prevent  Hood  from  throw- 
ing cavalry  across  the  river  to  operate  on  the  national  line  of  com- 
munication. Hood  occupied  a  range  of  hills  some  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  city,  and  evidently  wished  to  completely  invest  it, 
but  the  fleet  prevented  the  consummation  of  his  design.  By  the 
14th  of  December,  the  day  preceding  the  battle,  Thomas'  forces 
were  collected  and  placed  in  position,  Steedman  holding  the  ex- 
treme left.  Wood,  in  command  of  Stanley's  corps,  the  left  centre. 
Smith,  with  the  16th  corps,  the  right  centre,  and  Wilson's  cavalry 
the  right,  while  Schofield,  with  the  23d  corps,  was  held  as  a  re- 
serve. 

The  plan  of  battle  ordered  for  the  next  day,  December  15th, 
was  to  make  a  feint  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  then,  falling  with 
an  overwhelming  force  on  the  left,  force  it  back  on  the  centre. 
The  morning  broke  auspiciously,  and  Steedman  pushed  forward  a 
heavy  force  of  skirmishers,  who  drove  back  the  enemy's  pickets  till 
the  movement  was  checked  b^'  a  deep  railroad  excavation  defended 
by  batteries.  Hood  at  an  early  hour  was  aroused  by  firing  on  his 
righ  t  but  before  he  could  ascertain  the  cause,  Wood  and  Smi  th  struck 
his  left,  which  now  became  the  focus  of  solicitude.  Crumbling  to 
pieces  uMer  the  heavy  concussion  it  was  soon  hurled  back  in  con- 
fusion on  the  centre.  Wilson's  cavalry,  meanwhile  hanging  like  a 
thunder  cloud  on  their  flank  and  rear,  captured  two  batteries  and, 
dismounting,  turned  them  on  their  late  owners.  The  centre  and 
principal  salient  of  the  rebel  army  rested  on  Montgomery  Hill,  to 
which  his  hurrying  squadrons  of  infantry  and  artiller}'  were  now 
sweeping  to  reverse  the  unpropitious  tide  of  battle.  At  10  o'clock 
Wood  moved  against  this  strong  ]x>sition  and  carried  it,  Col. 
Post,  of  the  59th  Illinois,  leading  the  charge.  Eftbrts  in  other 
parts  of  the  field  were  attended  with  similar  success,  and 
Hood  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  entire  line  of  defense  and 
seek  a  new  position  at  the  foot  of  Harpeth  Hills,  two  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  first. 

The  national  troops  fought  with  great  alacrity  and  success,  and 
their  day's  labor  was  rewarded  with  the  capture  of  several  battle 
flags,  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  16  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
1,200  prisoners.  The  disposition  of  the  Union  troops  for  the  next 
day's  battle  remained  the  same  as  on  the  first,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Schofield's  army,  which,  during  the  day,  had  moved  into 
jwsition  between  Wood's  corps  and  WUson's  cavalry.  Hood,  con- 
tracting his  line  from  six  to  three  lines  in  length,  took  a  strong 
position  on  Overton's  Hill,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  battle. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day  Wilson  was  ordered  on  a  recon- 
noisance  round  the  enemy's  position,  and  if  practicable,  to  cut  off 
his  line  of  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Franklin.  Hood  was  supe- 
rior to  Thomas  in  the  strength  of  his  cavalry,  but  be  had  made 
the  mistake  of  sending  a  portion  of  his  force  down  the  Cumber- 
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ABd  after  cmr  traDsports,  and  saffered  a  portion  to  daeh  itself  to 
[>i6oes  againfit  the  impregnable  defenses  of  Murfreesboro,  T\iiich 
left  Wilson  almost  without  opposition.  While  the  cavalry  was 
Bxeotttiog  this  movement,  the  entire  front  of  the  Union  army  ad- 
ranoed  to  wiUiin  600  yards  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  Wood  and 
Steeclman  made  an  assault  on  Overton's  Hill,  Post,  as  on  the  day 
before  leading  the  charge.  Tlie  enemy,  anticipating  an  attack, 
bad  ^X)vered  Siie  slopes  of  the  hill  with  abattis,  and,  opening  with 
grai>e,  canistei  and  musketrj^,  repulsed  the  assailants  with  neavy 
loss. 

MeanwhUe  Smith  and  Schofield,  farther  to  the  right,  witii  level- 
ed beyonets  had  marched  straight  over  the  works  in  their  ft'ont, 
and  in  one  fiell  swoop  completely  turned  the  enemy's  flank.  Hear- 
ing the  victorious  shouts.  Wood  and  Steedman  immediately  re- 
formed their  broken  Hue  and  a  second  time  moved  against  the 
key  of  the  rebel  position.  Scaling  the  hill  and  charging  over  the 
abattis  directly  in  the  faice  of  aterrible  fire,  they  captured  the  fort 
and  its  9  pieces  of  artillery,  which  had  so  fearfully  slaughtered 
their  comrades  in  the  first  assault.  The  charge  was  final ;  the 
discomfitted  rebels  hurriedly  fled  through  Brentwood  Pass  lead- 
ing to  Harpeth  river,  and  the  day  being  spent  the  Union  army 
rested  on  the  field  it  had  so  nobly  won. 

Wilson's  cavalry  started  in  pursuit  early  the  next  day,  and  four 
miles  north  of  Franklin  captured  413  of  the  rear  guard.  Again 
attacking  them  at  the  village,  they  were  forced  to  decamp,  leaving 
1,800  of  their  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  The  fugi- 
tive army  was  followed  till  it  crossed  the  Tennessee,  but,  as  it 
burned  the  bridges  after  it,  and  heavy  rains  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable,  it  was  not  again  overtaken. 

Among  the  batteries  which  achieved  distinction  at  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  none  thundered  louder  or  sent  its  bolts  with  more 
deadly  eflect,  than  that  of  Lyman  Bridges.  During  the  engage- 
ment it  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  White,  Gapt.  Bridges  having 
become  chief  of  artillery.  The  72d  Illinois  had  a  number  of  severe 
encounters  with  the  enemy,  and  in  a  high  degree  exhibited  the 
soldierly  qualities  for  which  it  had  been  previously  distinguish- 
ed. The  47th,  48th,  114th  and  122d  were  in  A.  J.  Smith's  com- 
mand, which  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  made  the  magnificent 
charge  on  the  enemy's  left,  crumbling  it  to  pieces  and  hurling  it 
back  on  the  centre.  The  59th  Illinois  lead  the  storming  columns 
against  the  rebel  works  on  Montgomery  Hill,  and  was  the  first  to 
plant  its  colors  within  the  entrenchments.  The  next  day  it  was 
in  the  famous  assault  on  Overton's  Hill,  in  which  it  lost  one-third 
of  its  number.  The  80th  captured  3  guns  and  100  prisoners ;  the 
122d  4  pieces  of  artillery  and  one  battle  flag.  The  other  Illinois 
regiments  in  the  battle  were  the  38th,  42d,  44th,  49th,  61st,  65th, 
73d,  79th,  84th,  88th,  89th,  107th,  112th,  114th,  115th,  117th  and 
119th. 

To  the  confederacy  the  results  of  the  Nashville  campaign  were 
overwhelming.  Thomas,  in  auditing  his  accounts  after  its  bril- 
liant actions,  found  he  had  captured  1,000  officers,  over  12,000 
men,  while  more  than  2,000  threw  down  their  arms  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Among  the  spoils  were  3,000  small  arms,  72 
heavy  pieces  of  artillery  and  immense  quantities  of  military  stores. 
54 
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But  the  crowning  stroke  was  the  destruction  of  the  confederate 
army  of  the  West.  With  the  elimination  of  the  invaders  from 
Tennessee,  it  only  remained  for  the  Union  army  to  resolve  itself  into 
separate  columns  and  proceed  to  other  fields.  Sherman,  with  his 
veterans  of  a  hundred  battle  fields,  was  now  enabled  to  reach  the 
Atlantic  almost  without  opposition.  Schofield,  with  a  heavy  body 
of  infantry,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him  and  converge  on  Eichmond :  and  Oanby,  with  an- 
other large  force,  advanced  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  to  Mobile 
for  the  reduction  of  the  adjacent  forts,  while  Wilson,  without  a 
foe  to  confront  in  the  West,  dashed  in  a  raid  through  Alabama 
and  Georgia.  The  days  of  the  rebellion  were  numbered  and  the 
silver  tracery  of  the  dawn  of  peace  began  to  light  up  the  cloud  of 
war. 


Chapter  LXIV. 

1864— 1865— ILLINOIS  IN  THE  MERIDIAN  CAMPAIGN- 
RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION— REDUCTION  OF  MOBILE 
—SHERMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA— REDUCTION 
OF  WILMINGTON— MARCH  THROUGH  THE  CAROLI- 
NAS— CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR. 


Consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg  and  the  opening 
of  tbe  Mississippi  some  military  movements  occurred  in  the  South- 
west, in  which  our  troops  were  honorably  engaged. 

Meridian  Campaign. — After  Sherman  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Knoxville,  he  returned  to  Vicksburg  and  organized  a  force  to  op- 
erate against  Bishop  Gen.  Polk,  in  command  of  an  army  at  Meii- 
dian,  also  to  destroy  the  Southern  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  and 
Mobile  railroads.  For  this  purpose  Gen.  W.  S.  Smith,  with  a 
large  cavalry  force  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Memphis  on  the 
1st  of  Febniary,  1864,  while  Sherman,  with  2  divisions  of  the  16th 
army  corps  under  Hurlbut,  and  2  of  the  17th  under  McPherson, 
left  Vicksburg  on  the  4th.  Meeting  with  little  opposition  they 
enteretl  Morton  on  the  9th,  where  McPherson  was  halted  to  tear 
up  the  surrounding  railroads.  Hurlbut  moved  on  to  Meridian, 
but  Polk,  apprised  of  his  approach,  decamped,  covering  his  retreat 
with  a  cavalry  force  under  Lee. 

Smith  failing  to  arrive  with  his  cavalry,  pursuit  was  deemed 
useless.  Having  no  enemy  to  fight,  a  warfare  was  commenced  on 
the  railroads  entering  the  town — Hurlbut  on  the  north  and  east 
destroying  60  miles  of  track,  one  locomotive  and  eight  bridges, 
and  McPherson  on  the  south  and  west,  55  miles,  53  bridges,  19  lo- 
comotives and  28  cars.  The  Tombigbee  bein  g  now  between  the  army 
and  Polk,  and  no  other  foe  in  striking  distance,  Sherman  headed 
bis  columns  toward  the  Mississippi,  whither  he  arrived  without 
further  noticeable  incidents. 

His  losses  in  the  campaign  were  21  killed,  68  wounded  and  81 
missing.  The  Illinois  organizations  in  the  expedition  were  the 
8th,  15th,  30th,  3l8t,  49th,  58th,  76th,  112th,  117th,  119th,  124th 
the  5th  cavalry  and  Powell's  battery.  Its  leader,  as  we  have  seen, 
next  rei)aired  to  Chattanooga  preparatory  to  entering  upon  his 
Georgia  campaign. 

Red  River  Expedition* — During  the  spring  of  1864  an  expedition 
was  projected  to  drive  Price  from  Arkansas,  Taylor  from  I^ouis- 
iana,  and  Magruder  from  Texas.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  three  columns,  one  moving  under  Steele,  from  Lit- 
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tie  Eoc*k,  another  under  Banks  from  Brownsville,  and  a  third  un- 
der A.  J.  Smith,  from  Vicksburg,  concentrating  at  Shreveport 
On  the  12th  of  March,  1864,  Admiral  Porter,  with  the  fleet,  and 
A.  J.  Smith  with  the  1st  and  3d  divisions  of  the  16th  army  corps, 
and  the  1st  and  4th  of  the  17th,  in  transports,  started  up  Bed 
liiver,  on  which  the  objective  point  is  situated.  At  Semmesport 
Smith  debarked  his  forces  and  started  to  operate  against  FortDe 
Bussy,  a  strong  quadrangular  work  furbished  with  bastions  and 
covered  with  railroad  iron.  The  assailants  moving  upon  the  14tb, 
Dick  Taylor,  in  command  of  the  fott,  marched  out  to  meet  them, 
when  Smith,  by  a  skillful  movement,  threw  himself  between  the 
rebels  and  the  fort,  which,  after  a  sharp  fight,  he  forced  to 
surrender,  the  47th,  49th,  58th,  8l8t,  95th,  117th  and  119th  lUi- 
nois  demeaning  themselves  with  great  gallantry  in  the  engage- 
ment, the*  58th  being  the  first  to  plant  its  colors  on  the  works. 
As  the  expedition  again  moved  toward  Shreveport,  the  force 
under  Banks,  en  route  for  the  same  point,  encountered  a  rebel 
force  at  Pleasant  Hill,  and  Smith,  advised  of  the  situation,  marched 
to  his  assistance.  Gen.  Bobinson,  commaudifig  the  advance  Union 
cavalry,  had  engaged  that  of  the  enemy  under  General 
Green,  after  which  the  latter  fell  back  to  Saline  Gross  Boads  where 
the  main  force  under  Taylor  lay  masked  in  the  forest.  Thither  he 
was  followed  on  the  8th  of  April  by  the  Union  cavalry,  now  rein- 
forced by  two  divisions  of  the  13th  army  corps  under  Gheu.Bansom. 
The  latter  suspecting  danger,  proposed  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
force  under  Smith,  before  renewing  the  attack.  Banks,  however, 
overruling  his  advice,  ordered  an  assault.  Taylor's  men  concealed 
in  the  wckkIs  were  posted  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  into  the 
0])en  base  of  which  our  men  unwittingly  advanced.  The  2  wings 
of  the  enemy  were  immediately  thrust  forward  and  like  huge  ten- 
taenia  closed  in  on  them  and  before  they  could  escape  lost  2,000 
men  and  16  gnus,  6  of  which  belonged  to  Taylor's  Illinois  battary. 

Battle  of  Pleasant  Sill. — The  remainder  of  the  forces  returned 
to  Pleasant  Hill,  whither  had  arrived  Gen.  Franklin  with  the  19th 
corps  and  the  force  under  Smith.  The  troops  of  the  latter  were 
placed  in  position  behind  a  low  ridge  on  the  right  the  19th  corps 
on  the  left.  Bansom's  men  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve,  and  4  guns  of  Tay- 
lor^s  battery  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  approaches  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  9th  he  advanced  and  made  an  assault  on  Emery's 
division  thrown  in  advance  of  Smith,  which,  according  to  pre- 
vious arrangement,  fell  back.  This  brought  the  assailants  directly 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  behind  which  were  concealed  the 
Vicksburg  veterans  of  Smith,  who,  to  the  number  of  7,000,  imme- 
diately rose  up,  and,  pouring  an  incessant  blaze  of  musketry  fire 
into  their  faces,  caused  them  to  stagger  back,  when  a  bayonet 
charge  was  ordered  which  swept  them  from  the  field. 

The  49th,  58th,  77th,  117th  and  119th  Illinois  bore  themselves 
honorably  in  the  contest  and  largel^^  contributed  to  the  result. 

The  Union  losses  in  the  two  battles  aggregated  the  enormous 
number  of  3,000  men,  21  pieces  of  artillery,  130  wagons,  and 
1,200  horses  and  mules.  Steele,  in  playing  his  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, was  equally  unfortunate,  and  with  heavy  lo^es  and 
great  difficulty,  fought  his  way  back  to  Little  Bock,  whence  be 
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had  started.  Thus  ended  in  irretrievable  disaster,  the  ill-starred 
expedition,  which,  in  its  return,  came  near  being  entirely  cut  off  in 
ooiisequence  of  a  low  stage  of  water  in  the  river. 

Brigadier-General  T.  E.G.  Ransom,  who  at  Sabins'  Gross  Roads 
waru^  his  superior  officer  of  danger,  and  made  such  heroic  efforts 
to  repair  the  disasters  caused  by  his  mistake,  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Vermont,  November  29,  1834.  Having  completed  his  education  in 
the  university  of  his  native  town,  in  1851  he  removed  to  Peru,  Illi- 
Bois,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  engineering.  At  the  organi- 
sation of  the  11th  Illinois,  in  April,  1861,  he  was  elected  a  major. 
For  his  bravery  and  skill  in  the  battle  of  Donelson,  he  was  pro- 
inoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment;  again,  as  the  reward  of 
distinguished  service  at  Shiloh  and  Gorinth,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  After  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  in  which 
he  oonimauded  a  division  and  received  a  wound  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  he  temporarily  took  charge  of  the  17th  army 
corps  in  Georgia.  While  gathering  new  laurels  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  he  died  of  a  disease  contracted  by  previous  exposure. 
He  was  retiring,  modest,  and  unusually  brave.  Devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  men,  while  an  invalid  he  was  frequently  advised  by 
bis  physician  to  quit  the  field,  but  replied,  ^^  I  will  stay  with  my 
command  tiU  I  am  carried  away  in  my  coffin,^ 

Reduction  of  Mobile. — After  the  disastrous  Red  River  expedi- 
tion, the  department  of  the  Arkansas  and  Gulf,  including  Texas, 
and  Louisiana,  were  united  in  one,  styled  the  West  Mississippi, 
and  Major-Gen.  Canby  placed  in  command.  In  the  spring  of  1864^ 
Ikll  the  rebel  posts  had  either  been  successfully  blockaded,  or  cap- 
tared,  except  Wilmington  and  Mobile.  To  Canby  was  now  as- 
signed the  task  of  reducing  the  latter,  while  the  former,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  fell  beneath  the  sturdy  blows  of  the  con- 
querors of  Nashville. 

The  entrance  to  Mobile  bay  is  by  two  inlets,  one  on  each  side  of 
Dauphin  Island.  They  were  guarded  by  Forts  Gaines  on  the 
island,  and  Morgan  and  Powell  on  the  mainland  opposite.  Hither 
Farragut  led  his  fleet  of  some  18  vessels,  and  as  a  cooperating 
laud  force,  Canby  in  July,  ordered  5,000  men  under  Granger, 
from  New  Orleans.  The  latter  were  debarked  on  Dauphin  Island, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  to  operate  against  the  adjacent  fort,  and  the 
following  morning  the  fleet  moved  up  the  principal  channel,  its 
gallant  commander  lashed  in  the  maintop  of  the  Hartford  to  over- 
look the  fleld  of  action.  Seeing  liis  vessels  arrested  by  torpedoes, 
be  dashed  ahead  under  the  tremendous  volleys  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  was  above  the  forts.  The 
others,  animated  b^'  his  fearless  heroism,  followed,  emx^tying 
broadsides  after  broadsides  into  the  hostile  works,  and  partially 
checking  their  fire.  Next  commenced  the  capture  of  the  great 
iron-clad  ram  Tennessee,  which  Farragut  declares  was  one  of  the 
**  fiercest  naval  engagements  on  record."  During  the  month  the 
3  forts  surrendered,  and  the  door  was  opened  for  a  farther  advance 
toward  Mobile. 

This  was  not  efifecte<l  till  the  following  spring.  In  the  mean- 
time the  13th  corps,  under  Granger,  was  reinforced  by  A.  J. 
Bmith  with  the  16tli,  arriving  mostl}^  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and 
a  force  in  command  of  Steel  from  Pensacola.    The  army  marched 
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up  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  in  the  direction  of  Forts  Spanish 
and  Blakely,  which  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  before  thje  fleet 
could  reach  the  city.  The  first  being  more  accessible,  an  invest- 
ing force  containing  the  8th,  11th,  28th,  29th,  33il,  47th,  72d,  77th, 
8l8t,  91st,  9oth,  99th,  108th,  117th,  119th  and  124th  Illinois,  was 
pushed  up,  the  artillery,  a  part  of  which  was  GoggswelFs  bat- 
terj',  placed  in  ]K)sition,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  a  tremendous 
bombardment  opened  on  the  fort.  On  the  8th  the  assault  was 
renewed,  and  after  a  furious  cannonade,  at  3  o'clock,  2  brigades  of 
Carr's  division,  containing  the  72d,  81st  and  124th  Illinois,  moved 
forward  in  an  impetuous  charge,  and  mounting  the  ramparts,  car- 
ried 300  yards  of  the  works.  The  advance  i)osition  was  held  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  garrison  finding  that  further  opposition 
was  useless,  capitulated. 

The  same  day  Gen.  Steel  ma<le  a  successful  assault  on  Fort 
Blakely.  Amidst  a  furious  battle  storm,  shells  exploding  over- 
head, and  torpedoes  underfoot,  Garrard's  division  made  its  way  up 
in  front,  and  Einnaker's  and  Gilbert's  brigades  on  the  right,  and 
simultaneously  leaping  the  parapets,  the  stronghold  was  won. 
Tlie  8th  Illinois  was  the  first  to  enter  and  hoist  its  colors  over  the 
works ;  the  58th  and  117th  are  also  honorably  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  charge.  The  other  Illinois  organizations  in  the 
engagement  were  the  11th,  29th,  33d,  72d,  76th,77th,  81st,  91st^  99th, 
119th,  122d  infantry,  and  Coggswell's  battery.  Our  loss  in  the 
assault  was  1,000  men,  while  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  more 
than  3,000  prisoners,  4,000  stand  of  arms,  and  32  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. 

Mobile  was  now  uncovered  and  the  national  columns  put  in 
motion  to  effect  its  cai)ture.  On  the  12th,  however,  news 
was  received  of  its  evacuation,  and  the  army  entered  with- 
out oi)position.  Its  approaches  had  been  carried  with  un- 
paralleled gallantry,  caused  by  the  exciting  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Eichmond  and  other  great  events,  marking  the  close  of  the 
war.    The  beginning  of  the  end  was  at  hand. 

Brigadier-General  Eugene  A.  Carr,  who  so  brilliantly  closed  his 
rebellion  record  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Blakely,  was  bom  in  Erie 
county.  New  York,  March  30th,  1830.  In  1848  he  removed  with 
his  father  to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion, was  his  recognized  home.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the 
Military  Academy  of  West  Point.  After  his  graduation  he  was 
commissioned  2d  lieutenant  of  mounted  riflemen,  and  fbr  several 
years  was  engaged  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  on  the  wes^ 
em  plains.  Subsequently  he  was  assigned  as  aid  to  Gov.  Walker 
in  the  border  ruffian  war  of  Kansas.  As  a  captain  in  the  regular 
arm}^,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Springneld  and  Wil- 
son's Creek,  Missouri.  Next  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  3d 
Illinois  cavalry  and  a  division  commander  under  Curtis.  In  the 
latter  position  he  served  with  such  distinguished  success  that  on 
March  7th,  1862,  he  received  the  commission  of  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers. 

March  to  the  Sea. — Sherman,  after  sending  a  portion  of  his  forces 
to  co-operate  with  Thomas  in  Tennessee,  still  retained  under  his 
immediate  command  some  60,000  infantry  and  artillery,  and  5,000 
cavalry.  These  forces  were  orgauizecl  in  two  great  wings,  the  right 
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under  Howard,  comprising  the  15th  corps,  Gen.  Osterhaus,  and 
the  17th,  Gen.  Blair ;  and  the  left  under  Slocum,  comprising  the 
14th  corps,  Gen.  Davis,  and  the  20th,  Gen.  Williams.    The  cav* 
ab^  was  led  by  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  a  daring  trooper,  who  had  already 
won  distinction  by  his  fearless  encounters  with  the  enemy.    For 
the  results  of  the  campaign,  so  valuable  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
and  so  fatal  to  that  of  the  rebellion,  the  nation  is  largely  indebted 
to  Illinois  organizations:  the  7th,  9th,  10th,  12th,  14th,  15th,  16th, 
20th,  26th,  30th,  31st,  32d,  34th,  40th,  41st,  45th,  48th,  50th,  52d, 
63d,  55th,  56th,  57th,  60th,  63d,  64th,  66th,  78th,  82d,  85th,  86th, 
90th,  92<1,  93d,  lOlst^  102d,  103d,  104th,  105th,  110th,  111th,  116th, 
125th,  127th,  129th  regiments  of  infantry,  companies  C  and  H  1st, 
and  company  I,  2d  artillery  and  11th  cavalry.    As  his  troops 
would  have  to  subsist  on  the  country  through  which  they  marched, 
Sherman  issued  stringent  regulations  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  excesses  incident  to  this  method  of  obtaining  supplies.    Brig- 
ade commanders  were  ordered  to  organize  foraging  parties,  under 
one  or  more  discreet  officers,  to  collect  provisions,  aiming  always 
to  keep  on  hand  10  days  supply  for  the  men  and  3  days  for  the 
horses.    Soldiers  were  not  to  enter  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  were  to  leave  with  each  family  a  reasonable  amount  of  food 
for  its  maintenance.    The  cavalry  and  artillery  were  authorized 
to  press  horses  and  wagons  when  needed,  discriminating  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.    Corps  commanders  were  emi^owered  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  able-bodied  negroes,  and  to  burn  fnills,  bridges, 
cotton  gins,  &c.,  whenever  local  hostilities  were  manifested ;  but 
no  such  devastations  were  to  be  suffered  if  the  inhabitants  re- 
mained quiet. 

Gould  these  humane  regulations  have  been  properly  enforced, 
many  unpleasant  occurrences  connected  with  the  expedition  would 
have  been  avoided.  Says  an  officer  who  commanded  in  it :  ^'  In 
all  cases  where  the  foraging  parties  were  under  the  direction  of 
discreet  officers,  no  improprieties  were  committed,  and  only  neces-* 
sary  supplies  were  taken."  Following,  and  preceding  them,  how- 
ever, were  swarmsof  strangers  and  vagabonds,  such  as  always  hover 
about  large  armies,  to  indulge  their  propensities  for  violence  and 
plunder.  These,  with  impunity,  frequently  entered  the  houses  of 
the  planters  ana  relieved  them  of  their  silks,  jewelry  and  other 
articles  of  value,  and  to  climax  their  depredations,  burnt  the 
houses  of  their  victiins  and  committed  acts  of  violence  upon  their 
persons. 

Before  Sherman  put  his  columns  in  motion,  Eome  was  set  on  fire 
and  its  foundries,  machine  shops,  hotels  and  stores  were  burnt,  and 
everything  that  could  be  of  value  to  the  army  was  taken.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  torch  was  also  applied  to  Atlanta  and  all  itB 
public  buildings,  theatres  and  costly  mansions  were  consumed  in 
a  common  coudagration.  The  few  remaining  inhabitants  alarmed 
at  the  devouring  flames,  rushed  through  the  streets  and  fled  from 
the  perishing  city.  The  railroads  in  the  rear  were  destroyed,  and 
about  the  middle  of  November  the  famous  march  was  commenced. 

Howard  with  the  right  wing  moved  along  the  Georgia  Central 
Eailroad,  and  Slocum  with  the  left  along  the  parallel  roiul  leading 
to  Augusta.  The  latter  tore  up  the  track  as  he  advanced,  reached 
Madison  without  opposition,  and  while  the  soldiers  were  engaged 
in  destroying  its  depot,  a  band  of  stragglers  becoming  drunk  on 
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the  contents  of  wine  oellers,  sacked  the  stores  and  shops  of  the 
citizens.  Tbe  ravages  were  continued  till  the  main  body  of  the 
army  came  np,  when  it  was  quickly  brought  to  a  close  and  guards 
stationed  to  protect  what  remained  of  the  town.  From  Madison 
Slocum  moved  directly  on  Milledgeville,  and  the  legislature  then  in 
session,  hurriedly  tied,  carrying  with  them  the  funds,  archives  and 
other  valuables  belonging  to  the  State.  The  rebels  at  first  sup- 
posed that  Sherman  was  only  on  a  raiding  expedition,  but  now 
they  were  compelled  to  admit  that  a  powei^ul  invading  army  was 
moving  directly  through  the  heart  of  Greorgia,  and  unless  it  could 
be  met  the  most  disastrous  circumstances  must  follow. 

Howard,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  advanced  and  destroyed  the  rail- 
road after  him  till  within  a  tew  miles  of  Macon,  where  there  was 
a  large  force  protected  by  breastworks  well  mounted  with  cannon. 
The  rebels  supposed  of  course  the  city  would  be  laid  under  siege, 
but  Sherman  not  attaching  as  much  importance  to  it  as  its  de- 
fendants, concluded  to  pass  it  by  with  but  slight  recognition. 
Wishing,  however,  to  cross  without  opposition  the  Ocmnlgee, 
which  runs  by  tbe  place,  Kilpatriek  was  sent  to  make  demonstra- 
tions against  it  and  thus  conceal  the  real  movement  intended. 
The  latter  charged  up  to  the  breastworks  of  the  town,  and  while 
the  alarmed  garrison  was  preparing  for  defense,  Howard  quietly 
slipped  across  the  stream  at  Griswoldville  below  the  city.  Leav- 
ing here  a  portion  of  the  15th  corps  to  cover  his  rear,  he  pushed 
on  in  the  direction  of  Milledgeville,  whither  he  arrived  the  day 
after  its  occupation  by  Slocum. 

The  Macon  rebels,  exa8x>erated  at  finding  themselves  out- 
witted, made  a  furious  assault  on  the  force  left  at  Griswoldville, 
but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1,000  men. 

The  army  having  now  consumed  a  week,  and  marched  a  dis- 
tance of  95  miles,  was  again  united  in  the  capital  of  Greorgia.  At 
Millen,  located  on  the  Central  railroad,  some  80  miles  south,  was  a 
great  prison  pen  where  thousands  of  our  captured  soldiers  hadsnf- 
fered  unspeakable  privations,  and  Sherman's  next  object  was  to  lib- 
erate them.  With  this  design  in  view  Kilpatriek  was  directed  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  Augusta,  to  create  the  impression  that  that 
place,  rather  than  Savannah,  was  the  objective  point  of  the  expe- 
dition. Wheeler,  with  the  rebel  cavalry,  was  encountered  on  the 
way,  and,  after  some  severe  skirmishing  with  him,  Kilpatriek 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  removed  the  prisoners  from  Millen, 
and,  deeming  it  useless  to  persist  in  the  hazardous  march  after 
the  motive  which  prompted  it  had  ceased,  commenced  falling 
back.  Closely  pursued  he  retreated  and  fortified  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  when  Wheeler  came  up,  although  he  fought  with  tbe 
greatest  determination,  he  was  repulsed  at  all  points  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

After  the  attack  Kilpatriek  joined  the  left  wing  and  moved  on 
its  flank.  Though  the  prisoners  had  not  been  liberated,  the  cav- 
alry demonstrations  served  to  keep  the  enemy  in  doubt  as  to 
the  real  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  consequently  unable 
to  concentrate  his  forces  at  any  salient  point.  Sherman  meanwhile 
with  the  other  wing,  leaving  Macon  far  in  his  rear  was  advancing 
on  Millen,  whither  he  arriv^  on  the  2d  of  December. 

The  railroad  and  other  public  property  behind  him  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  while  the  countiy  traversed  abounding  in  the 
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necessaries  of  life,  was  despoiled  of  large  qaantities  of  provisions. 
His  men  had  fared  sumptuously  on  chickens  and  turkeys  and  a 
profusion  of  other  luxuries,  besides  collecting  large  quantities  for 
future  consumption.  This  was  a  necessary  precaution,  for  the  army 
was  now  about  to  enter  a  long  strip  of  country  covered  with  pine 
forests  comparatively  destitute  of  food.  Milieu  being  the  seat  of 
the  above  mentioned  bastiles  where  large  numbers  of  Union  pris- 
oners had  sickened,  starved  and  died,  it  required  great  efforts  to 
keep  our  indignant  men  from  laying  it  in  ashes.  The  prison  was 
a  stockade  inclosing  15  acres,  and  hard  by  was  the  burying  ground 
containing  650  graves  as  the  result  of  one  month's  mortality. 

From  Millen  Sherman  next  swept  down  on  each  side  of  the 
Ogeechee  in  the  direction  of  Savannah,  Kilpatrick  careering  in 
front  and  making  the  green  arches  of  the  pine  forests  echo  with 
the  tramp  of  his  squadrons  and  the  shrill  notes  of  his  bugles.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  Howard  struck  the  canal  connecting  the 
Ogeechee  and  Savannah,  10  miles  in  the  rear  and  west  of  the  city. 
The  thunder  of  signal  guns  could  now  be  heard  booming  over  the 
swamps  from  the  fleet,  awaiting  Sherman's  advent  ui>on  the  coast. 
Col.  Duncan  was  sent  down  the  Ogeechee,  and  three  days  after- 
ward, stepping  on  board  of  one  of  Dahlgren's  vessels,  once  more 
put  the  army  in  communication  with  the  outer  world.  The  next 
day  Sherman  advanced  to  within  5  miles  of  Savannah,  and  laid  the 
city  under  siege,  the  26th,  30th,  32d,  48th,  53d,  64th,  93d,  and 
102d  Illinois  constituting  a  part  of  the  investing  force.  Having, 
however,  only  brought  field  pieces  in  the  long  marches  through 
Georgia,  it  was  necessary  to  get  siege  guns  from  the  fleet  before 
he  could  make  a  successful  assault.  These  could  only  be  brought 
up  the  Ogeechee,  hence  Fort  McAlister,  commanding  the  mouthy 
must  first  be  reduced. 

The  enemy,  in  guarding  against  the  fleet,  which  had  previously  as- 
sailed it,  failed  to  strengthen  its  landward  defenses,  and  Sherman 
ordered  a  l>old  attack  on  this  point,  hox>ing  its  vulnerable  charac- 
ter might  facilitate  its  capture.  Hazeu  with  his  well  tried  division 
and  a  detachment  of  the  17th  cor))s,  consisting  in  part  of  the  26th, 
48th,  90th,  111th  and  116th  Illinois,  was  selected  for  this  purpose, 
but  having  to  throw  a  long  bridge  over  the  Ogeechee  in  the  place 
of  one  previously  burnt  by  the  rebels,  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th  of  December  that  the  fort  was  reached,  and  prepara- 
tions completed  for  the  assault.  The  fortress  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  and  could  only  be  reached  over  a  level  plain 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  swept  by  heavy  cannon.  Theseopened 
upon  the  charging  columns  as  soon  as  they  commenced  moving 
up,  but  produced  little  damage  as  the  advance  was  made  in  a 
single  line.  The  plain,  however,  was  sown  with  torpedoes,  which, 
exploding,  threw  up  piles  of  dust  on  the  men  and  sent  many  of 
them  mangled  and  lifeless  into  the  air.  Pushing  on  regardless  of 
danger  they  tore  open  an  abatis,  forced  a  passage  over  a  ditch 
thickly  studded  with  pikes,  and,  with  a  bound,  made  for  the  par- 
apets. Rushing  in,  on  every  side  for  an  instant  was  heard  the  clash 
of  steel  and  the  whistling  of  bullets,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of 
the  combatants,  and  victory  was  complete. 

Sherman,  who  had  witnessed  the  charge  from  the  top  of  a  rice 
mill  across  the  Ogeechee,  when  he  saw  the  national  colors  run  up, 
called  for  a  boat,  and  being  rowed  over,  warmly  congratulated 
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Hazen  and  bis  brave  troops  for  having  captured  the  key  to  Savan- 
nah. Communication  was  opened  with  the  fleet,  and  Sherman 
visited  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  made  arrangements  with  him  to 
send  some  heavy  siege  pieces  from  Hilton  Head  for  the  reduction 
of  Savannah.  The  guns  arrived  on  the  17th  and  Slocum 
was  ordered  to  place  them  in  position.  At  the  same  time 
Sherman  started  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  General  Fos- 
ter, commanding  the  department  of  the  South,  in  intercepting  the 
rebels,  should  they  attempt  to  make  an  exit  in  the  direction  of 
Charleston.  Encountering  high  adverse  winds  he  did  not  proceed 
far  before  he  was  overtaken  by  a  steam  vessel  and  informed  that 
Hardee,  in  command  of  the  garrison,  had  already  accomplished  that 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  prevent.  The  movement  at  the  time 
was  unsus])ected,  and  when  discovered  the  fugitives  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit.  Before  leaving  they  destroyed  the  navy 
yard,  two  iron  clads  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  vessels,  be- 
sides great  quantities  of  military  stores  and  provisions.  Gen. 
Geary  pushed  up  to  the  city  next  day  and  received  its  surrender 
from  the  mayor,  and  Sherman,  returning,  sent  the  following  dis- 
patch to  the  president :  ^^I  beg  to  present  you  as  a  Christmas 
gift  the  city  of  Savannah  with  150  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  am- 
munition, and  also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton." 

Thus  auspiciously  ended  the  campaign  which  the  European 
press  had  predicted  would  meet  with  toal  failure,  and  which  many 
of  our  own  journals  spoke  of  as  one  of  doubtful  issue.  Much  of 
its  success  was  due  to  the  skill  with  which  Sherman  had  deceived 
the  rebels  respecting  his  objective  point  whereby  the  large  forces 
stationed  at  Macon,  Augusta  and  Savannah,  which  might  have 
been  concentrated  to  oppose  his  advance,  were  rendered  ineffect- 
ive. 

Its  results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  The  army  in  the 
brief  space  of  24  days  had  destroyed  320  miles  of  railroad  sub- 
stantially made,  a  conquest  of  Georgia  and  again  divided  the 
confederacy.  With  an  inconsiderable  loss  of  men,  1328  of  tJie 
enemy  had  been  made  prisoners,  there  had  been  captured  167  guns, 
25,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  foraged  from  the  country  1,300  beeves, 
16,000  bushels  of  corn  and  5,000  tons  of  fodder.  This  abundance 
had  been  gathered  in  the  region  where  the  Union  prisoners  of  An- 
dersonville  had  been  starved  to  death,  or  idiocy,  under  the  pre- 
text that  their  captors  were  unable  to  furnish  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Some  4,000  mules  and  5,000  horses  had  bc^en  im- 
pressed into  the  service,  while  10,000  negroes,  abjuring  the  servi- 
tude of  their  masters,  followed  the  national  flag,  and  thousands 
more  would  hare  been  added  to  the  number  had  not  some  of  the 
officers  driven  them  back.  Sheiman  partially  atoned  for  this  cru- 
elty by  assigning  lands  on  the  sea  islands,  deserted  by  the  i^ebel 
owners,  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  coast. 

Sherman  remained  in  Savannah  over  a  month,  resting  his  army 
and  preparing  for  more  arduous  labors.  Correspondence  had  been 
interchanged  between  him  and  Grant,  respecting  his  future  move- 
ments, and  the  Soutli  looked  with  alarm  at  his  anticipated  depar- 
ture from  the  city.  Some  thought  he  would  strike  at  Charleston, 
others  Augusta,  but  a  greater  object  was  to  be  accomplished  than 
either.  As  arranged  by  Grant,  he  was  to  lead  his  ^lant  army 
through  the  heart  of  the  Carolinas,  and  after  destroying  tJie  rail- 
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roads  and  seizing  tlieir  capitals,  he  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
forces  operating  against  Richmond.  One  rebel  army  watched  him 
at  Augusta,  and  another  at  Charleston,  thus  afifording  him  an  op- 
lK)rtunity  to  pursue  his  favorite  strategy  of  threatening  both 
places  and  preventing  the  concentrating  of  a  force  against  bis  real 
line  of  march.  Howard,  on  the  right,  was  ordered  to  PocataligO| 
a  station  on  the  railroad  leading  to  Charleston,  to  menace  the  city, 
and  Slocum  on  the  left  and  Kilpatrick  with  the  cavalry  to  threaten 
Augusta.  The  former  started  on  the  15th  of  January,  1865,  the 
17th  corps  going  by  water,  and  the  15th  by  land.  At  Pocataligo, 
a  depot  of  supplies  was  established  and  demonstrations  made  in 
the  direction  of  Charleston,  causing  the  rebels  to  keep  all  their 
available  forces  ready  for  the  defense  of  the  city. 

Incessant  rains  prevailed,  and  Southern  South  Carolina  being  a 
region  of  swamps,  became  saturated  with  water  and  the  ro^s 
almost  impassable.  The  streams,  which  lay  in  front  of 
Sherman,  unable  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  the  country  for 
miles  on  each  side  of  them  was  submerged.  These  difficulties 
proved  far  more  formidable  than  those  offered  by  the  rebel  army, 
although  Gov.  McGratb  had  impressed  every  white  male  citizen 
of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  to  augment  its  num- 
bers. 

The  next  point  aimed  at  by  Howard,  was  midway  on  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad.  Before  this  could  be  reached  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  the  Salkahatchie,  behind  which,  at  River  Bridge,  was 
posted  a  rebel  force  and  artillery^ to  dispute  its  passage.  Mower's 
and  G.  A.  Smith's  divisions,  however,  affected  a  lodgment  on  the 
opposite  side  below  the  bridge,  by  wading  for  3  miles  through 
chilly  waters,  from  2  to  5  feet  in  depth.  The  rebels  fled  precipi- 
tantly  beyond  the  Edisto,  while  the  Union  corps  pushed  rapidly 
for  the  railway  at  Midway,  which  it  reached  on  the  7th  and  com- 
menced tearing  up  the  track. 

The  extraordinary  freshet  in  the  Savannah  had  detained  Slocum 
in  the  city  till  the  2d  of  February,  when  the  flood  partially  sub- 
siding, he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream.  The  demonstrations 
of  Kilpatrick  kept  the  force  at  Augusta  shut  up  in  its  fortifica- 
tions, apprehending  an  attack,  while  Slocum,  encountering  little 
opposition,  moved  rapidly  forward,  and  also  struck  the  South 
Carolina  railroad  farther  westward,  and  assisted  in  its  destruction. 
Sherman's  army  now  lay  between  Augusta  and  Charleston,  and 
the  forces  stationed  at  the  two  places  hopelessly  divided  and  una- 
ble to  act  in  concert.  Leaving  the  left  wing  still  engaged  in 
breaking  up  the  railroad,  the  right  started  northward  for  the 
Edisto,  where  they  found  the  bridge  partially  destroyed,  and  a 
force  on  the  opposite  side  to  prevent  their  crossing.  Forces' 
division  dropping  down  the  river,  landed  a  number  of  pontoons, 
and  passing  over,  pounced  upon  the  astonished  rebels  and  put 
them  to  flight  The  bridge  was  soon  repaired,  and  the  national 
troops  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  rapidly  moved  on  Orange- 
burg, again  waking  up  the  enemy.  After  a  slight  brush  with  him, 
in  which  the  30th,  31st  and  32d  Illinois  became  engaged,  they  tore 
up  the  railroad. 

Sweeping  on  through  the  heart  of  the  rebellious  State,  Howard 
on  the  16th  drew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluda,  in  front  of  its 
capital.    Almost  simultaneously  Slocum  appeared  on  the  same 
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Btream,  having  met  with  no  opposition,  except  from  Wilson's 
cavalry,  which  Kilpatrick  alone  was  sufficient  to  keep  at  aprndent 
dista,nce.  The  15th,  dOth,  31st,  32d,  48th  and  63d  Illinois,  with 
other  advanced  forces,  drove  back  the  rebel  cavalry  and  tlje  river 
was  crossed  without  opposition.  The  mayor,  finding  the  city  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Union  guns,  surrendercKi  it.  Sherman,  before 
entering,  issued  an  order  for  burning  the  public  property,  its 
schools,  colleges,  asylums  and  other  buildings,  which  could  not  be 
made  available  in  war,  being  exempted.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  passed  west  of  the  city,  and  the  15th  corps  marching  through 
it,  encamped  on  the  Camden  road  beyond. 

Col.  Wade  Hampton,  commanding  the  rear  guard  of  rebel 
cavalry,  ordered  all  cotton  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  col- 
lected and  burned.  Piles  of  the  inflammable  material  were  ignited 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and,  swept  by  the  wind,  soon  communica- 
ted fire  to  the  adjacent  buildings.  At  dark  the  flames  got  beyond 
the  control  of  the  brigade  on  duty  in  the  city,  and  Wood's  entire 
division  was  brought  in  to  assist  in  subduing  them.  Still  the 
devouring  element  raged  uncontrolable,  lighting  up  the  midnight 
sky  with  the  brightness  of  noonday,  and  filling  it  with  myriads  of 
brands,  which  drifting  in  eddying  circles  on  the  buildings,  ex- 
tended wider  and  wider  the  conflagration.  At  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  wind  ceased  and  the  fire  was  checked,  but  the  princely 
abodes  of  many  who  had  been  prime  movers  in  the  rebellion, 
together  with  the  old  state-house,  which  4  years  before  had  rung 
with  acclamations  at  the  passagf  of  the  first  secession  ordinance, 
were  now  8hai>eless  masses  of  glowing  embers.  Says  Sherman : 
"I  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  my  army,  any  agency  in  the  fire,  but  on 
the  contrary,  claim  that  we  saved  what  of  Columbia  remains  un* 
consumed.  And  without  hesitation,  I  charge  Gen.  Wade  Hampton 
with  having  burned  his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not  with  malicious 
intent,  or  as  the  manifestation,  of  a  silly  Eoman  stoicism,  but  from 
folly  and  the  want  of  sense,  in  filling  it  with  cotton  and  tinder. 
Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  worked  well  to  extinguish  the  fiames, 
but  others,  not  on  duty,  including  the  officers  long  imprisoned 
there,  rescued  by  us,  may  have  assisted  in  spreading  the  fire  after 
it  had  once  begun,  and  may  have  indulged  in  unconcealed  joy  to 
see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina." 

The  fall  of  Columbia  involved  that  of  Charleston.  Hardee,  de- 
clining isolation  and  capture,  evacuated  the  city.  This  he  effected 
on  the  18th  of  February,  by  the  westerly  line  of  the  coast  railroad, 
the  only  avenue  of  escape  which  the  federal  blockaders  and  in- 
vasion had  left  intact.  Before  his  departure  he  fired  the  arsenal, 
commissary  stores  and  cotton  warehouse,  the  latter  contnining 
4,000  bales,  which  perished  in  the  flames  From  the  burning  co^ 
ton,  flre  was  communicated  to  a  large  quantity  of  powder  8tore<i 
in  the  northwestern  depot,  causing  an  explosion  which  sent  the 
building  a  whirling  mass  of  ruins  through  the  air,  destroyed  200 
lives,  and  shook  the  city  to  its  foundations.  Spreading  thence, 
the  flames  were  soon  leaping  and  crackling  among  the  adjoining 
buildings,  and  4  squares  were  consumed  before  they  could  be  ex- 
tinguished. The  city  was  formally  surrendered  to  Gen.  Gilmore 
and  the  national  flag  again  hoisted  over  the  ruins  of  its  public 
buildings,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  it ' 
had  been  ruthlessly  assailed  by  those  who  owed  it  aUegianoe. 
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orts  Sumter  and  Ripley  and  Castle  Pinkney  submitted  gracefully 
»  a  similar  embellishment,  and  the  formidable  armaments  un- 
armed passed  into  our  possession.  Gen.  Gilmore  reported  450 
eces  found  in  all  the  defences,  many  of  them  8  and  lOinch 
>lumbiads,  and  7inch  rifled  cannon  of  foreign  construction. 

History  furnishes  few  such  reverses  as  that  which  in  the  biief 
>ace  of  4  years  had  befallen  the  city.  Here  rebellion  had  been 
)awued  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  peipetual  the  servile  condi- 
on  of  the  black  man,  and  now  a  regiment  of  the  emancipated 
ice,  wearing  the  national  uniform,  was  the  first  to  march  as  con- 
iierors  through  its  scarred  and  blackened  streets.  Everywhere 
lin  had  been  wTought  by  the  long  and  continuous  bombardment 
:'  the  fleet.  Many  of  the  once  palatial  buildings  were  now  the 
lackened  wrecks  of  conflagration,  some  yawning  and  tottering 
ith  seams  caused  by  exploding  shells,  or  pounded  to  a  mass  of 
ibbish  and  strewn  in  the  acyacent  streets.  As  if  to  make  the 
isolation  more  complete,  a  large  part  of  the  city  which  had 
)caped  the  guns  of  the  besiegers  had  been  set  on  fire  by  its 
^fenders  and  thus  met  a  common  doom. 

There  was  a  feeling  prevalent  in  the  army  that  South  Car- 
ina, the  cradle  of  secession  and  rebellion,  should  be  made  to  feel 
)me  of  the  evils  which  she  had  been  so  active  in  bringing  on  her 
ster  States.  Hence  not  only  her  cities,  but  her  rural  dwellings, 
ce  mills,  and  pine  forests  and  other  property*,  were  fired  and 
^rved  as  a  bon-fire  to  signalize  the  advance  of  the  invading 
rmy.  In  Greorgia  little  private  property  was  destroyed;  here 
ttle  escaped.  The  devastation  was  forbidden,  but  could  not  be 
revented  where  so  many  of  the  army,  if  not  directly  connected 
ith  it,  evidently  regaixled  it  as  justifiable  retaliation. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  can  see  in  the  deplorable  fate  of 
outh  Carolina  the  special  displeasure  of  an  angered  God.  Let 
im  rather  regard  her  calamities  as  the  inevitable  penalty  which 
[ways  attends  the  infraction  of  moral  and  physical  law;  whether 
le  wrong  doer  be  an  individual,  State,  or  nation.  Our  forefathers 
antonly  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  negro  wh^i  they  kidnapped 
im  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  introduced  him  a  slave  into  the 
.merican  colonies.  Again  they  were  guilty  <>f  a  moral  breach 
hen  they  sought  to  make  his  degradation  perpetual  by  tolerating 
avery  in  the  national  constitution.  From  this  abnormal  element 
I  our  political  and  social  fabric  sprang  sectional  discord,  treason, 
nd  civil  war  with  its  rapine,  burnings  and  slaughters.  The  blood 
led  by  the  sword  in  the  war  was  the  penalty  for  that  which  had 
een  drawn  by  the  lash  from  the  backs  of  the  bondsmen ;  the  deso- 
ktion  caused  by  the  destruction  of  cities,  was  the  price  paid  for 
le  wealth  which  had  been  piled  up  by  long  years  of  unre- 
aited  toil ;  and  the  wail  which  went  up  from  homes  all  over  the 
kud  had  its  precurser  in  the  cry  wrung  from  the  families  of  the 
[ipressed  when  ruthlessly  torn  asunder  by  the  dealers  in  human 
)uls.  Crime  and  punishment  are  cause  and  effect  and  cannot  be 
iparated.  No  one  can  trample  on  the  just  and  inevitable  laws  of 
od  without  suffering,  and  if  the  transgression  is  continued  he 
lUSt  of  necessity  perish,  not  by  a  special  bolt  from  heaven,  but 
» the  unavoidable  consequence  of  his  own  crime. 

Sherman,  leaving  at  Columbia  provisions  to  sustain  for  some 
me  its  destitute  and  houseless  population,  resumed  his  march^ 
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moving  in  the  direction  of  Charlotte.  Hither  had  preceded  him 
nnder  Beauregard  the  garrison  of  the  devastated  capital,  and 
hither  Cheatham  had  lead  the  dilapidated  divisions  of  Hood's  old 
army  which  had  survived  the  blowsinflictedon  it  in  Tennessee.  Not- 
withstanding the  heav3' storms  and  almost  impassable  roads,  he  con- 
tinued in  his  course  till  the  23d,  when  suddenly,  heading  his  col- 
umns for  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Charlotte,  like  other  points  which 
had  been  threatened,  was  left  far  in  the  rear.  His  line  of  march 
now  la^'  across  the  Catwba  and  Great  Pedee,  which,  100  years 
before,  had  enabled  Green  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Lord  Coruwal- 
lis.  Kilpatrick,  while  manoeuvering  with  the  enemy,  toenableour 
army  to  cross  the  river  without  opposition,  was  surprised  by  a 
force  of  rebel  cavalry  and  driven  back  into  a  swamp,  losing  all 
his  guns  and  most  of  his  staff.  He,  however,  rallied  his  men, 
and,  charging  upon  the  rebels  while  they  were  plundering  his 
camp,  put  them  to  flight  and  retook  his  captured  guns. 

The  army  having  rapidly  crossed  Pedee,  bringing  the  30th  and 
31st  Illinois  into  action  and  capturing  25  guns,  the  opposing 
force,  the  ill-starred  garrisons  of  Mobile  and  Charleston,  under 
the  luckless  Hardee,  hurriedly  retreated  to  Fayetteville.  Hither 
they  were  closely  followed,  and,  after  a  sharp  fray,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  with  the  15th,  30th  and  31st  Illiuois,  retreated  up 
Cape  Fear  river. 

While  the  army  lay  in  Fayetteville,  the  steam  tug  Davidson, 
and  gun-boat  Eolus  steamed  up  from  Wilmington,  bringing  news 
of  the  capture  of  that  city  and  other  important  events,  which  had 
transpired  during  the  six  weeks  that  our  army  had  been  forcing 
its  way  through  the  interminable  swamps  and  over  the  swollen 
streams  of  the  Carolinas. 

Beduetion  of  Wilmington. — The  capture  of  Wilmington,  in 
which  the  65th,  107th  and  112th  Illinois  participated,  was  inti- 
mately connected  with,  and  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  op- 
erations of  Sherman.  As  tending  to  facilitate  his  movements 
Grant,  on  the  14th  of  January,  ordered  Schofleld  from  Tennessee 
to  the  seaboard  of  North  Carolina.  His  instructions  were  to  de- 
bark at  Wilmington  if  the  place  should  be  captured, but  if  not,  to 
land  at  Newbem.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  he  trans- 
ported his  corps  to  the  latter  place,  but  detached  Cox's  division  to 
co-operate  with  Porter  in  the  reduction  of  Wilmington,  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  only  obstacle  which  now  remained  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  our  fleet  to  the  city,  was  Fort  Anderson, 
a  place  of  immense  strength  inclosing  about  4  square  miles.  To 
effect  its  overthrow,  a  movement  was  commenced  up  the  river  on 
the  11th  of  February,  and,  on  reaching  the  fort,  Cox's  division,  by 
wading  through  adifficult  swamp,  took  a  position  in  the  rear.  On 
the  18th  the  gun-boats  opened  on  the  works,  while  Schofield  made 
arrangements  to  intercept  the  garrison  in  case  of  retreat.  Hoke, 
in  command,  finding  himself  likely  to  be  surrounded  by  a  formid- 
able force,  and  Sherman's  army  in  a  position  to  isolate  him  as  it 
had  done  Hardee  at  Charleston,  the  succeeding  night  evacuated 
the  place  and  pushed  north  wi^rd  to  form  a  junction  \iith  Johnson. 
The  works  were  occupied,  and  700  prisoners  and  60  pieces  of  artil- 
lery passed  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
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Bherman  now  directed  Schotield  to  meet  him  in  Gk>ldsboro,  and, 
after  destroying  the  arsenals  of  Fayetteville,  and  costly  machinery 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  armory  of  Harper's  Feny,  re- 
samed  his  march.    Hardee  having  fled  on  the  approach  of  our 
army,  moved  further  up  the  river  and  fortified  a  position  on  the 
left  bank  near  Areypboro.    Here  he  encountered  the  60th,  86th, 
101st,  102d  and  105th  Illinois,  under  Slocum,  who  was  moving  in 
the  same  direction  to  make  a  feint  on  Raleigh  and  thus  conceal  Sher- 
man's movement  on  Goldsboro.    Tbe  enemy's  position  was  almost 
inaccessible  on  account  of  swamps,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge him,  and  Wood's  division  of  the  20th  corps  was  thrown  for- 
ward to  develop  his  lines.     Immediately  charging  upon  the  outer 
works  the  division  captured  three  guns  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  Kilpatrick,  farther  to  the  right,  was,  however, 
vigorously  attacked  and  driven  back,  gallantly  fighting.    Slocum 
in  the  meantime  had  ordered  up  three  additional  divisions,  which, 
falling  upon  the  enemy,  forced  him  to  retire  within  his  entrench- 
ments, where  he  was  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.    The 
succeeding  night  being  stormy,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  Har- 
dee abandoned  his  iK)sition  and  retreated  over  the  road  to  Smith- 
field. 

Hitherto  Sherman  had  succeeded  in  interposing  his  army  be 
tween  the  scattered  detachments  of  the  rebel  forces,  but  now  they 
were  rapidly  concentrating,  and  it  became  necessary  to  move  with 
more  caution.  There  were  gathering  about  him  Cheatham,  with 
Hood's  forces  from  Tennessee;  Hoke,  with  the  recent  gariison  of 
Fort  Anderson;  Hardee,  with  that  of  Charleston,  and  Wheeler's 
cavalry  reinforced  by  Wade  Hampton.  These  forces,  numbering 
40,000  veterans,  were  under  the  command  of  Johnson,  Sherman's 
old  antagonist,  rendering  it  necessary  for  the  latter  to  keep  his 
columns  within  supporting  distance.  Slocum,  after  making  the 
feint  on  Ealeigh,  wheeled  to  the  right  and  took  the  road  to  Golds- 
boro, whither  Howard,  on  his  right,  with  his  forces  was  also  march- 
ing. 

Hopes  were  entertained  by  Sherman  that  the  army  might  reach 
its  destination  without  further  opposition.  Suddenly,  however, 
as  Slocum  on  the  18th  n eared  Bentonville,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  whole  of  Johnson's  army.  Beforedispositions could 
be  maile  to  receive  the  unexpected  enemy,  two  brigades  were 
driven  back  on  the  main  force  with  a  loss  of  three  guns.  Slocum, 
as  soon  as  possible,  deployed  four  divisions  behind  barricades  and 
stood  on  the  defensive.  Kilpatrick  hearing  the  roar  of  artillery, 
also  dashed  up  and  moved  his  forces  on  the  left.  Hardly  had 
these  preparations  been  made  when  Hoke,  Hardee  and  Cheatham 
swept  up  their  massive  columns,  hoping  by  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers to  overwhelm  and  break  the  Union  line.  The  whole  fury  of 
the  assault  spent  itself  within  an  hour,  yet,  in  this  time  the  rebels 
made  six  successive  charges,  all  of  which  were  successfully  re- 
pulsed. The  rapid  volleys  of  our  battenes  did  immense  execution 
upon  the  foe,  who,  divesting  himself  of  artillery,  had  hurried  up 
expecting  to  crush  Slocum  before  he  could  be  supported.  How- 
ard, however,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Sherman,  came  up  tbe 
next  day,  and  the  rebel  general  finding  himself  opposed  by  an 
army  of  60,000  strong,  decamped  the  succeeding  night,  and  re- 
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treated  in  the  directiou  of  Baleigh.  The  followiug  day,  the  23d 
of  March,  the  army,  without  further  opposition,  enteml  Gokl»- 
boro,  whither  Schofield  two  days  before  had  preceded  iL 

The  battle  of  BeiitouviUe,  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  30t^, 
53d,  56th,  60th,  63d,  64th,  86th,  92d,  101st,  104tii  and  105th 
Illinois,  was  the  last  engagement  of  the  campaign.  It  is  needless 
to  say  they,  iu  common  with  the  rest  of  their  comrades,  fought 
well.  The  results  speak  for  themselves.  A  track  of  country  from 
Savannah  to  Goldsboro,  40  miles  wide  and  nearly  500  long,  had 
been  successfully  overridden.  The  immediate  fruits  of  the  march 
were  Mobile,  Charleston  and  Wilmington,  which,  hitherto,  had 
defied  some  of  the  most  <lestructive  naval  enginery  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  while  it  largely  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  con- 
federate capitaL  Walled  in  on  one  side  by  the  army  of  Grant, 
with  Sherman  rapidly  approaching  on  the  other,  its  evacuation 
was  a  military  necessity. 

Close  of  the  War. — Sherman  temporarily  turned  over  his  army 
to  Schofield  and  hastened  to  City  Point,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Gen.  Grant  and  President  Lincoln.  The  object  of  tiie 
meeting  was  to  concert  measures  for  striking  the  death  blow  of 
the  rel^lion.  An  important  part  in  the  closing  drama  was  as- 
signed to  the  army  of  the  West,  but  the  end  was  at  hand.  Before 
any  important  movement  could  be  effected,  Lee  surrendered,  and 
the  civil  war,  whose  throes  had  convulsed  the  continent  and  dis- 
turbed the  commerce  of  the  world,  existed  only  in  history. 

The  slave  power,  corrupt,  defiant  and  rebellious,  had  now  meas- 
ured its  strength  with  the  republic,  and  the  latter  had  triumphed. 
Not  a  stripe  was  erased  from  her  banners;  every  star  still  revolves 
in  the  frame  work  of  the  constitution;  her  domain  is  unbroken. 
May  she  still  continue  to  prosper  till  her  expanding  dominion  is  only 
limited  by  the  billows  which  at  every  point  of  the  compass,  break 
upon  the  ocean's  shore ;  till  her  proud  destiny  becomes  a  realixa- 
tion  of  the  prophecies  written  in  her  coalfields,  beds  of  iron  and 
seams  of  gold ;  till  all  nations,  taught  by  her  example,  arereleaseil 
from  political  oppression,  and  man  attains  the  full  measure  of 
happiness  forshadowed  iu  the  divinity  of  his  nature. 

How  much  the  nation  is  indebted  to  Illinois  for  the  auspicious  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  iu  the  two 
great  movements  which  severed  tiie  insurgent  States,  and  so  greatly 
paralyzed  their  efforts,  her  soldiers  were  more  largely  represented 
than  those  of  any  other  member  of  the  Union.  Furthermore,  we 
must  place  on  the  credit  side  of  her  balance  sheeta  Jarge  amount 
of  legal  talent,  superior  generalship  and  executive  ability ;  for 
Trumbull  was  our  lawyer,  Grant  our  soldier,  and  Lincoln  our 
president. 

From  the  scene  of  its  dangers  and  triumphs,  Sherman's  army 
proceeded  to  the  national  capital  to  share  in  the  great  reAiew, 
which  came  off  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  May,  as  a  fitting  close  of 
the  struggle  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  engaged.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  in  presence  of  the  president,  the  members  of  his  cabi- 
net, foreign  ministers,  and  other  eminent  personages,  the  united 
armies  of  the  East  and  West  moved  along  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
Never  had  more  gallant  legions  been  entrusted  with  the  destinies 
of  empire  than  those  which  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
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iense  masses  which  packed  the  spacious  streets.  The  pageant 
vas  grand,  yet  grander  far  was  the  scene  when  the  mighty  host 
nrhich  could  hare  overrun  a  hemisphere,  peacefully,  joyfully 
nelted  away  into  regiments  and  returned  to  their  distant  homes. 

Again  the  cities  and  villages  of  Illinois  were  aglow  with  enthu- 
)iasm  when  the  lengthened  trains  and  crowded  steamboats  poured 
forth  the  thousands  who  had  gone  forth  to  battle.  Everywhere 
tbey  were  met  with  expressions  of  welcome.  Ovations  were  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  long  absent  friends  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  with  their  sympathies  through  weary  marches  and 
perilouB  battles,  gave  them  a  happy  greeting.  The  greatest  re- 
Avard,  however,  was  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  served  and 
Baved  their  country.  Laying  aside  their  military  costume,  they 
again  aasomed  the  habiliments  and  duties  of  civil  life,  and  to^lay 
the  State  is  bounding  forward  in  the  career  of  greatness  and 
power  as  the  result  of  their  thrift  and  enterprise. 

Many  who  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  nation,  never 
lived  to  see  the  consummation  of  their  labors.  On  the  Father  of 
Waters;  where  the  Tennessee  wanders;  by  the  southern  sea;  along 
the  track  of  the  great  contending  armies,  may  still  be  seen  their 
last  resting  places.  As  lonc^  as  vernal  suns  shall  cause  the  earth 
to  bloom,  may  the  sons  and  daughters  of  freedom  strew  with  flow- 
ers their  graves  and  fh)m  the  remembrance  of  their  deeds, 
gather  new  inspiration  to  direct  them  in  disoharging  their  duties  to 
the  countiy  th^  died  to  save. 


K 


Chapteb  LXV. 

POLITICAL  AND    PAETY    AFFAIBS  DURING  TBOB  RB- 

BELLION. 

SenHmenU  of  the  lUinois  Democracjf  in  the  Winter  of  18^0-1861— 
Patriotio  Feeling  on  the  breaking  out  of  HoetUitieSf  irreepeetive 
of  partly  as  inspired  by  Douglae— Revival  of  Partisan  IMing^ 
Constitntional  Convention  of  1SG2—IU  high  pretensians^Oonfliel 
With  the  Qovemor-^Some  Features  of  the  Instrument  framed;  it 
becomes  a  party  measure-^The  vote  upon  it^Party  Convention  of 
1862— TJ^  last  Democratic  Legislature^Frauds  inpoising  bills-- 
Reaction  among  the  People  against  the  Peace  Movement^MHi- 
tary  Arrests-^  Suppressing  the  Chicago  Times^Seeret  PoUtieO' 
Military  Societiee^ Democratic  Maes  Convention  of  June  17t*, 
ISeS-^Bepublican  Mass  Convention^  September j  18d3 — Peace  Meet- 
ings of  1864 — NotCy  Chicago  Conspiracy. 


Daring  the  winter  preceding  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  inangnration  as 
prei^ident,  when  State  after  State  was  shooting  madly  from  the 
orbit  of  the  Union  by  passing  secession  ordinances,  conservative 
men  generally,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  impending  civil  war,  were 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  existing  misunderstanding  and  restore 
harmony  between  the  different  sections  of  our  country.  Several 
propositions  were  offered  in  congress  as  plans  for  compromise ; 
one  by  Mr.  Douglas ;  one  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  one  known  as 
the  "Border  State  Proposition.''  With  the  feeling  of  compromise 
the  democracy  of  Illinois  were  fully  imbued,  and  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  they  would  have  conceded  much. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1861,  a  Democratic  State  convention 
met  in  Springfield  to  give  expression  to  their  sentiments  upon  the 
state  of  the  Union.  Ninety-three  counties  were  represented  by 
over  500  delegates.  The  venerable  Zadock  Casey  presided.  More 
than  28  years  before  he  had  presided  over  the  Illinois  senate,  when 
the  legislature  declared  the  position  of  the  State  upon  the  nullifi- 
cation of  South  Carolina,  sustaining  President  Jackson  in  his 
proclamation,  and  instructing  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress  "to  unite  in  the  most  speedy  and  vigorous  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  government  for  the  preservation  of  the  i>eace,  in- 
tegrity and  honor  of  the  Union;  and  we  do  most  solemnly  pledge 
the  faith  of  our  State  in  support  of  the  administration  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  our  beloved  country;"  resolving  further  "That 
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iisaniou  by  armed  force  is  treason,  and  should  be  treated  as  such 
by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  nation."    But  this  convention 
of  1861  adopted  a  preamble  and  set  of  resolutions,  counselling 
concession  and  compromise,  and  the  acceptance  of  any  of  tlie 
propositions  pending  in  congress  to  restore  harmony  between  the 
sections:  declared  that  an  effort  to  coerce  the  seceding  States, 
would  plunge  the  country  in  civil  war,  and  denied  the  military 
X>ower  of  the  government  to  enforce  its  laws  in  any  State,  except 
in  strict  suboi^ination  to  the  ci\il  authorities ;  believed  <Hhat  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  country  had  been  produced  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question,  creating  disconl  and  enmity  between 
the  different  sections,  which  had  been  aggravated  by  the  election 
of  a  sectional  president ;"  condemned  Uie  party  leaders,  madly 
bent  on  fraternal  strife ;  did  not  recogniase  any  conflict  in  the 
diversity  of  the  domestic  institutions  and  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, but  rather  discovered  grounds  for  a  more  lasting  and  perfect 
union  in  its  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  modes  of  thought  of 
tiie  people;  denied  the  right  of  secession;  commended  the  proposed 
Louisville  convention,  and   propose<l  a  national  convention  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  produce  harmony  and  fraternity 
throughout  the  whole  Uuion«* 

In  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  may  be  found  the  names 
of  men,  who,  in  antagonism  to  the  high  national  ground  occupied 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  ever  sought  to  place  the  democracy  of  Illinois  in 
a  false  light  before  the  country  during  the  rebellion.  These  reso- 
lutions foreshadowed  the  views  which  two  years  later,  in  a  modi- 
fled  form,  re-appeared  in  the  Armistice  resolutions  of  the  2ddgen- 
eral  assembly, and  again  in  the  enunciations  of  the  so-called  Demo- 
cratic mass  convention  of  the  17th  of  June,  1863.  But  the  full  foroe 
of  the  rebellion  was  not  yet,  in  January,  1861,  realized.  The  bluster 
of  extromists  was  so  great  in  those  days  that  much  of  it  was  dis- 
reganied.  When  the  war  was  actually  upon  us,  many  other  names 
seen  thero  as  participants,  by  their  patriotic  and  gallant  conduct, 
gave  the  lie  to  these  enunciations.  And  prior  to  this,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  the  Hon.  John  A.  McCleniand,  a  leading  representative 
democrat  in  congress  from  this  State,  in  the  discussioiia  incident 
to  the  state  of  the  Union,  had  exclaimed  that 

^'  The  sacred  obligations  of  patriotism  would  prompt  every  loyal  citi- 
sen,  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  to  defBod  and  maintain  the 
int^rity  of  the  Union  and  the  authoritv  of  its  oommon  ffovemment 
against  the  inroads  of  violence.  *  *  Is  it  coercion  of  a  State  for 
us  to  do  what  we  are  sworn  to  do— to  support  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  and  treaties  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  coercion  for  us 
to  maintain  peaceably  If  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must,  possession  of  the 
treasure  and  other  property  of  the  United  States?  Is  ft  coercion  for  us 
to  stay  the  violent  and  lawless  hand  that  would  tear  down  the  noblo 
structure  of  our  government?  Sir,  it  is  a  perversion  of  all  language ;  a 
mockery  of  all  iaeas,to  say  so." 

Mr.  Douglas,  devotedly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  anxiously 
laboring  for  conciliation  and  compromise,  exclaimed  to  the  South : 
*^  What  aro  you  afraid  off  Yon  have  now,  and  will  have  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  becomes  president,  two-thirds  of  the  government,  the 
supreme  court,  and  both  branches  of  congress."  Unable  to  assign 
a  sufficient  reason,  it  was  answered  that  they  oonld  not  endure 

*  Ittloois  state  Bafflster,  Jan.  17»  ISU. 
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tlio  disgrace  of  a  man  in  the  White  floiise,  elected  president  by 
tlie  Bepublicans.  "  Well,^  replied  Douglas,  "  If  the  South  se- 
cedes and  takes  np  arms  against  the  govenimeiit,  there  will  then 
be  an  end  of  compromise.  You  and  your  institutions  will  |>erish 
together." 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  had  adopted  resolutions,  extending 
invitations  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  meet  at  Washington,  February  4th,  1801,  with  similar 
commissioners  from  that  State,  to  consider  and  suggest  plans  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  unhappy  differences  between  the  North  and 
South.  The  basis  of  adjnstment  suggeste<l  by  Virginia  wa^s  the 
"  Crittenden  Compromise ;"  or  to  so  amend  the  federal  constitu- 
tion that  **property  in  .African  slaves  should  be  effectually  jn-o- 
tected  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Unite<l  States,  now  held,  or  here- 
after to  be  acquired  south  of  the  parallel  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  territorial  governments  therein.'^  The 
legislature  of  Illinois  (liepublican)  authorizeil  the  governor  toap- 
pomt  5  commissioners,  as  above,  to  be  at  all  times,  however,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  tlie  general  assembly,  but  disclaimeil  any 
admission,  by  their  response  to  the  invitation  of  Virginia,  that  any 
amendment  of  the  federal  constitution  was  requisite  to  secure  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  adequate  guarantees  for  their 
rights^  or  that  it  was  an  approval  of  the  basis  of  settlement  pro- 
posed by  Virginia ;  and  declared  it  simply  an  expression  of  their 
willingness  to  unite  in  an  earnest  effort  to  adjust  the  present  un- 
happy controversies.  The  resolutions  in  that  form  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  democrats.  In  the  senate  every  democrat,  but 
one,  voted  against  them.  The  governor  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen  as  commissioners :  Ex-Governor  John  Wood,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Koeruer,  (who  declined,  and  the  Hon.  John  M.  Palmer  was 
named  instead),  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  Hon.  B.  C.  Cook 
and  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner,  all  republicans.  The  conference  of 
these  commissioners,  known  as  the  ^^  Peace  Congress,"  was  duly 
held  at  Washington,  but  their  labors  were  unsatisfactory  from  the 
start,  incurring  the  severest  criticism  from  every  direction  and 
their  recommendations  resulted  in  nothing. 

The  first  determined  expression  from  leading  republican  sources, 
and  supposed  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  new  administration  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  with  the  rebels,  eame,  also,  from 
an  Ulinoisan.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  offered  a  resolution  that  ^^  in 
the  opinion  of  the  senate  the  true  way  to  preserve  the  Union  [was] 
to  enforce  the  laws. of  the  Union;  that  resistance  to  their  entoree- 
meut,  wheUier  under  the  name  of  auti-coerciou  or  any  other  name, 
was  disunion }  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  president  to  use  all 
the  means.in  his  power  to  hold  and  protect  the  public  proi>erty  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  thereof,  as  well  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  as  within  the  other  States  of  the  Unioiu'' 
It  was  not  acted  on;  no  fixed  policy  wa^  settled  upon  or  seemed 
to  exist  at  the  time. 

When  the  news  of  the  rebels  opening  their  batteries  upon  Fort 
Sumter  was  received  at  Washington,  D(mglas,  the  great  champion 
of  popular  rights,  who  truly  represented  more  than  nine- tenths  of  the 
mass  of  the  Illinois  democracy,  freed  immediatelyof  ail  partisan  feel- 
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ng,  rose  at  once  to  the  duty  of  the  hour.  He  called  upon  President 
Liiiicolu  aud  tendered  him  his  sympathy  and  supiK)rt  in  his  efforts 
to  preserve  the  Union  and  n^aintain  the  goveniment.  It  was  a 
boucliing  scene  to  see  these  old  political  antagonists  thus  meet  to 
bury  the  political  hatchet  and  address  themselves  only  to  the  pa- 
triotic work  before  them.  The  president  was  deeply  gratified  by 
the  interview.  To  the  west  Douglas  telegrai>hed,  ^^  I  am  for  my 
country  and  against  all  its  assailants."  The  tire  of  his  patriotism 
spread  to  the  masses  of  the  north,  and  democi*at  and  republican 
nillied  to  the  support  of  the  Hag.  In  Illinois  the  democratic  aiid 
re|)ublican  presses  vied  with  each  other  in  the  uttei*auce  of  patri- 
otic sentiments.    From  the  former  we  quote  a  few  sentences: 


**  The  fratricidal  blow  has  been  struckl  Civil  war  is  upon  ua.  The  rebels  have  opened 
batteries  on  Sumter,  and  the  prospect  of  a  longrand  bloody  strife  Is  before  us.  *  * 
The  Kovemmout  has  been  resisted  in  the  performance  of  its  ieffal  functions.    Rebels 


to  the  national  autboriUes  have  tired  upon  the  tlay  of  the  country  and  assaulted  one 

Srovlsl 
i  men's  opinions  as  to 


of  its  irarrlsons  when  effort  was  being  made  to  reinforce  and  provision  the  noble  An- 


the  onuses  which  have  brought  war  upon  us,  there  is  but  one  feeling,  and  that  Is  in 

la  the 
!  his  opi 
country's  enemies,  he  is  for  his  country  and  his  country's  flag,  and  his  hearty  support. 


behalf  of  the  national  g«>vernment  ana  the  flag  of  the  Union.    This  is  as  it  should  be 

t.  Wl  " 


with  the  true  patriot.  Whatever  may  be  his  opinions  of  the  causes  of  the  war  with  his 
country's  enemies,  he  is  for  his  country  and  his  country's  flag,  and  his  hearty  sup 
morally  and  physically,  if  necessary,  should  be  rendered  to  tbe  country's  cause. 
Civil  war  is  our  prusent  condition,  and  tbe  patriot  can  only  syinpathiae  with  his  govern- 
ment and  with  the  flag,  beneath  the  folds  of  which  we  have  achieved  our  national 
eminence,  with  which  are  associated  so  many  glorious  memorieSi  and  with  wbloh  are 


blended  all  our  hopes  of  future  greatness,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  civil  and  rellg- 

'    "  -.  ^republic  "    "**** 

I  pies,  our 
between'the  country— between  the  union  and  its  foes,  and  blows  are  struck,  the'  pa- 


loos  liberty,  and  the  cause  of  democratic  republican  government.**   **  Whatever  may  bo 
our  party  leaning*,  our  party  principles,  our  likes  or  dislikes,  when  the  contest  opens 


trlot'a  duty  is  nUiln— take  sides  with  the  stars  and  stripes.  As  lUinolsana,  let  us  rally 
to  one  standard.  There  is  but  one  standard  for  good  men  and  true.  Let  us  t>e  there; 
through  good  and  through  evil  report,  Jet  us  t>e  there;  flrst,  last  and  all  the  time.*** 

Large  and  numerously  attended  mass  meetings  met,  as  it  were  with 
one  ac<5ord,  irre^pectiv-e  of  parties,  aud  the  i>eople  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinions  buried  their  party  hatchets.  Glowing  and  elo- 
quent orators  exhorted  the  people  to  ignore  political  difterencesin 
the  present  crisis,  join  in  the  common  cause,  and  rally  to  the  flag 
of  the  Union  and  the  constitution.  It  was  a  noble  truce.  From 
the  many  resolutions  of  that  great  outpouring  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment which  ignored  all  previous  party  ties,  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing: 

*^Re9fHved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  patriotic  citizens  of  Illinois,  without  distinction  of 
party  or  sect,  to  sustain  the  government  through  the  peril  which  now  threatens  the 
existence  of  the  Union;  and  of  our  legislature  to  grant  such  aid  of  men  and  money  as 
the  exigency  of  the  hour  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people  shall  demand." 

Governor  Yates  promptly  issued  his  proclamation,  dated  the 
15th  of  April,  convening  the  legislature  for  the  23d  inst.  in  extra- 
ordinary session. 

That  boiiy  remained  in  session  ten  days.  Their  labors  were 
chiefly  a^ldreased  toward  placing  tlie  State  in  proper  x)osition  for 
defense,  and  to  enable  it  to  respond  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
general  government.  In  addition  to  the  0  regiments  under  the  call  of 
the  president,  they  authonzed  the  organization,  by  the  State,  of  ten 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  batallion  or  light 
artillery,  to  rey)el  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  &c.  The  entire 
militia  of  the  State,  including  all  able-lwdied  men  between  tlie 
ages  of  18  and  45,  was  to  be  organized;  $3,500,000  were  appropri- 
ated for  war  puriKises :  $1,(K)0,(K)0  for  the  equipment  of  the  ten 
regiments  of  infantry ;  foOO^CKK)  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  the 
establishment  of  an  arsenal,  and  $2,000,000  for  general  war  pur- 
poses^  

*  lUlnois  State  Register. 
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The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then  sitting  at  Ottawa,  wm 
first  taken  as  to  the  power  of  theleKislatore  to  transcend  theeoih 
Btitutional  limitation  of  $50,000.  The  extraordiDar;}'  emergenej 
was  decided  to  be  sufficient. 

The  Executive  department  was  also  provided  with  a  Amd  of 
$50,000  for  extraordinary  expenses.  An  act  was  also  passed  te* 
quiring  war  claims  to  be  audited  by  three  commiBsioners.  Meesn. 
tJ.  H.  Wood  worth,  of  Chicago,  Wm.  Thomas,  of  Jacksonville  siid 
C.  H.  Lanphier,  Springfield,  (the  latter  a  democrat^)  were  by  tlie 
governor  appointed. 

Political  or  party  questions  were  not  obtruded  to  mar  the  luur- 
mony  of  the  8i)ecial  session,  other  than  a  resolution  by  Aaitm 
Shaw — ^^  That,  while  we  are  ever  ready  to  stand  by,  and  defend 
with  our  fortunes,  and  our  lives,  the  constitution,  the  honor  and 
flag  of  our  country,  we  will  frown  upon  and  condemn  any  effint, 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  govenimeut,  which  looks  to  the  sabja- 
gation  of  the  Southern  States."  Mr.  Burr,  democratof  Scoit,£rom 
the  committee  on  federal  relations,  reported  a  substitute,  whidi  to 
adopted  by  67  to  0,  disclaiming  a  purpose  to  subjugate  the  peqile 
of  any  State  to  any  other  duties  than  those  imi>osed  by  the  oon- 
stitution  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  capital  the  day  before,  addressed  the  general  assem- 
bly and  a  densely  packed  audience,  in  the  hall  of  represeutatives^ 
in  that  masterly  effort,  which  must  live  and  be  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  so  long  as  our  government  shall  endure. 
Douglas  had  ever  delighted  in  the  mental  conflicts  of  party  strife; 
but  now,  when  his  country  was  assailed  by  the  red  hand  of  trea- 
son, he  was  instantly  divested  of  his  party  armor  and  stood  forth 
panoplied  only  in  the  pui*e  garb  of  a  true  patriot.  He  taiugkt  hu 
auditory — he  taught  his  country,  for  his  speeches  were  telegraph- 
ed all  over  it — the  duty  of  patriotism  at  that  i^erilous  hour  of  the 
nation's  life.  He  implored  both  democrats  and  republicans  to  lay 
aside  their  party  creeds  and  platforms;  to  dispense  with  party  or- 
ganizations and  party  appeals ;  to  forget  that  they  were  ever  di- 
vided until  they  had  first  rescued  the  government  from  its  assail- 
ants. His  arguments  were  clear,  convincing  and  unanswerable; 
his  appeals  for  the  salvation  of  his  country,  irresistible.  It  was 
the  last  speech,  but  one,  he  ever  made. 

Thus  everything  moved  in  accord,  as  it  should  at  such  a  time. 
The  demon  of  party  seemed  swallowed  up  in  the  awakened  patri- 
otism. Everything  was  harmony,  conconi  and  unity,  actuated  by 
but  one  purpose,  to  uphold  the  flag  and  maintain  the  integrity  <tf 
the  Union. 

The  first  ripple  across  this  smooth  sea,  in  which  apparently  was 
engulphed  all  party  animosity,  arose  from  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  the  lamented  Douglas,  who  died  on  the  3d  of  June, 
18G1.  Some  of  the  leading  republican  newspapers  of  the  State, 
actuated  by  sentiments  that  rose  above  party,  demanded  of  Gov. 
Yates  the  apiiointment  of  a  Democrat  to  fill  the  vacuicy.  Bat 
the  lesser  though  more  numerous  republican  lights,  who,  so  long 
as  there  was  nothing  to  lose  or  gain,  had  been  loud  in  praise  of 
burying  the  party  hatchet  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  now, 
however,  opposed  this  magnanimous  concession,  so  well  calcula- 
ted- to  pi*omote  harmony,  and  severely  denounced  this  atep  and  the 
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indecent  haste  of  their  party  associates  to  guide  the  political  sen* 
taments  of  the  State.  They  did  not  want  to  thas  buy  the  loyalty 
of  the  democracy,  they  said.  The  democracy  was  not  to  be 
trusted  in  the  emergency  which  threatened  the  perpetuity  oi  the 
Union— citing  the  anti-coercion  resolutions  of  tiie  January  State 
democratic  convention,  that  the  government  had  no  constitution* 
al  XK>wer  to  put  down  insurrection  by  military  force.  From  this 
domestic  warfare  the  democracy  stood  aloof;  they  did  not  exi>ect 
the  senatorship,  a  political  office,  as  a  gift,  at  the  hands  of  the  re- 
pnblicaiis.  But  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  taunts  and 
flings  of  the  latter  were  not  promotive  of  the  amity  and  unity  of 
feeling  so  auspiciously  begun.  While  the  advocates  of  such  ap- 
pointment gave  thus  an  earnest  to  sink  the  paitizan  out  of  view 
during  the  war,  they  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  inability  of  his  ex^ 
cellency  to  throw  off  party  shackles  and  rise  to  the  grandeur  and 
independence  of  such  an  act.  Their  good  intentions  resulted  only 
in  harm.  The  governor  appointed  a  republican,  the  Hon.  O.  H. 
Browning,  of  Quincy,  a  gentleman  who^  by  his  legal  attainments, 
occupied  a  front  rank  at  the  bar  of  Ilhuois,  and  who,  by  educa- 
tion, large  acquaintance  with  public  affairs,  natural  ability  and 
gifts  of  oratory,  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  adorn  the  senatorial 
office. 

In  the  meantime  the  national  administration  proceeded  with 
the  work  of  official  decapitation  fully  as  much  as  in  times  of  pro- 
found peace,  with  no  common  danger  threatening  and  no  other 
public  feeling  than  party  animosity,  and  a  scramble  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  While  the  dominant  party  press  cried  ^^Union"  and 
^*no  party"  during  the  war,  they  approbated  at  the  same  time  the 
course  of  the  administration,  and  said:  <' The  democrats  belong  to 
that  political  tribe  which,  for  years,  have  been  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Southern  traitors,  and  are  now  only  for  the  Union  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  not  inclination  ;  that  the  republican 
party,  after  driving  the  disunionists  out  of  office  at  Washington, 
should  not  allow  their  sympathizers  to  hold  office  anywhere  else 
in  the  country ;  that  the  people  expected  the  i>olitical  axe  to  be 
applied.''* 

Democrats  and  republicans  had  alike  rallied  with  alacrity  to  the 
defense  of  the  nation.  The  former  voted  unlimited  supplies  of 
money,  men  and  credit^  to  an  administration  which,  in  its  civil  ap* 
})ointments,  drew  the  line  of  strict  party  separation — a  poor  re- 
quital, indeed,  for  the  generous  surrender  of  party  feeling  in  the 
moment  of  great  peril  to  a  common  government;  and  while  the  re* 
publicans  were  thus  revelling  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  spoils 
of  party  victory,  it  could  hardly  be  exx>ected  that  partizan  feeling 
should  be  entirely  sunk  out  of  view  by  the  democracy  thus  irrita* 
ted. 

The  Congtitutianal  Oanventum  of  1862. — In  November,  1861, 
quite  an  important  election  was  to  take  place  for  delegates  to  re* 
vise  the  constitution.  This  convention  had  finally  l^en  author* 
ized  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  after  several  previous  attempts  and 
failures.  The  legislature  at  its  winter  session  of  1861,  with  some 
reluctance,  owing  to  the  changed    condition  of  the  nation,  had 


*8e«  BapubUoan  press  of  the  perkxl. 
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passed  the  act  for  the  election  aud  meeting  of  this  important  body* 
When  the  convention  was  called  times  were  good  aud  the  State 
in  a  prosperous  condition;  now  they  were  hard,  banks  dfl^ 
breaking,  money  worthless,  and  produce  extremely  low. 

It  was  to  consist  of  75  members,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assembly,  to 
be  elected  from  the  same  districts.  The  legislature  elected  in 
1860  was  republican — the  house  by  five  majority  and  the  senate 
by.onc.  Yet  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con* 
ventiou,  but  one  year  later,  resulted  in  45  democrats,  21  republi* 
cans,  7fusionists,  aud  2doubtt\il;  the  latter  9  acting  in  the  con* 
vent  ion  mostly  with  the  democrats.  From  this  result,  which  was 
entirely  unexpected  by  the  republicans,  it  may  well  be  inferred 
that  the  democrats,  like  their  opponents,  had  also  not,  when  the 
sci-amble  for  office  was  at  stake,  sunk  all  party  issues  out  of  view 
while  the  war  should  last.  Indeed,  for  party  organisation  and 
alertness,  democratic  leaders  have  ever  out-maneuvered  their  op- 
ponents, probably  because  the  rank  and  file  of  their  party  have 
ever  been  tractable.  It  seems  that  the  democracy  in  some  repub- 
lican districts  readily  agreed  to  a  fusion  U]K>n  an  equitable  or  satis- 
factory division  of  candidate^i,  but  in  districts  where  they  had  clear 
majorities,  this  cognate  rule  was  ignored,  a  straight  party  ticket 
brought  out,  and  elected. 

Amonff  the  delegates  were  many  well-known  politicians  of  the 
State.  In  the  list  of  names  may  be  recognized  ex-governors,  ex- 
congressmen,  ex-State  officials,  ex  legislators,  learnt  jurists  who 
held  on  to  their  seats  upon  the  bench  while  they  were  remodeling 
the  organic  law,  distinguished  lawyers,  expenenced  editors,  and 
able  civilians. 

The  convention  assembled  January  7th,  1862,  and  at  once  took 
the  high  position  that,  after  due  organization,  the  law  calling  it 
was  no  longer  binding,  and  that  it  hivd  supreme  power ;  that  it 
represented  a  virtual  assemblage  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State, 
and  was  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  all  power  necessary  to  effect 
a  peaceable  revolution  of  the  State  government,  and  to  the  restab- 
lishmeut  of  one  for  the  ^^  happiness,  prosperity  and  freedom  of 
the  citizen,"  limited  only  by  the  federal  constitution.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  law  calling  the  convention  required  that,  before  entering 
upon  their  duties,  the  members  should  each  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
X>ort  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  State,  they 
utterly  refused  to  include  the  latter,  denying  the  right  of  the  leg- 
islature to  prescribe  their  oath  of  office,  and  holding  it  inconsistent 
for  them  to  swear  to  maintain  what  it  was  their  duty  to  tear  to 
pieces.* 

They  claimed  their  authority  from  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the 
election  of  1860,  and  not  from  the  subsequent  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  had  exhausted  its  power  by  authorizing  their  election 
and  could  attach  no  condition  to  their  duties;  that  if  the  legisla- 
ture could  bind  them  in  their  oath,  it  could  in  the  articles  to  be 
amended,  and  thus  in  advance  render  null  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  labors  of  the  convention. 


*8ee  remarks  of  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Oook,  ft  republican,  who  lint  oaUed  attention  to 
this  view. 
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They  went  farther,  aud  asserted  their  supremacy,  uot  only  with 
reference  to  the  framing  of  a  constitution,  but  assumed  the  right 
to  control  the  executive  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment — the  governor  and  subordinate  State  officials— «tlie  couits 
and  all  cognate  matters }  that  they  were  sovereign  with  regard 
to  both  existing  laws  and  the  constitution,  as  it  was  their  pleasure 
to  will.  This  was  high  and  extraordiuaiy  ground  to  take,  though 
not  entirely  new.  Nor  did  the  convention  stop  with  the  mere 
claim  of  these  extraordinary  powers — it  essayed  to  exercise  them. 
This  led  directly  to  an  onslought  from  the  republican  press  of  the 
State,  which  grew  in  sharpness  as  its  sitting  progressed.  The  con- 
vention was^euounc^  as  an  illegally  organized  body — a  mere 
mob,  exercising  usurped  powers,  &c 

The  legislature,  at  its  special  session  of  April,  1861,  had,  it  will 
be  remembered,  with  a  liberal  hand,  appropriated  $3,500,000  for 
war  purposes.  When  the  convention  met  it  8X)eedily  ascertainefl 
that  the  governor  had  not  stopped  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
appropriation,  but,  without  authority  of  law,  had  gi'eatly  exceeded 
its  limits — the  aggi'egate  claims  audited  by  the  military  auditing 
board  amounting  to  $4,885,886.  This  was  in  express  violation  of 
the  law.  But  these  liabilities  had  been  contracted  in  a  crisis  of 
extraordinary  peril  to  our  country,  to  feed,  clothe,  equip  aud  or- 
ganize the  troops  of  Illinois  at  a  time  when  the  government  itself 
was  inexperienced  in  every  step  it  took,  and  should  certainly  not 
have  caused  the  arraignment  of  the  governor  as  being  false  to  his 
official  trust  and  obligations.  He  had  a  right  to  and  doubtless 
did  rely  upon  the  people  for  his  acquittance,  so  long  as  it  was 
shown  that  these  expenditures  were  necessary,  and  the  money 
was  rightfully  applied,  to  promote  the  comfort  aud  efficiency  of 
our  troops.  Besides,  the  general  government  was  under  obliga- 
tions— which  it  has  fully  discharg^ — to  reimburse  the  States  for 
necessary  expenditures  in  the  equipment  of  their  volunteers. 

But  in  the  fall  of  1861,  the  U.  S.  quartermaster's  department 
sent  its  agent  to  Springfield  to  take  charge  of  all  expenditures  in- 
cident to  the  supplies  and  equipment  of  Illinois  troops.* 

This  did  not  accord  with  the  wishes  of  his  excellency.  To  the 
agent's  request  to  relieve  the  State,  the  governor  i*eplied  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  right  conferred  by  act  of  Congress  u|K)n 
each  State  to  furnish  supplies  for  its  troops.  Contracts  for  sup- 
plies were  still  given  out,  one  for  clothing  alone  amounting  to 
over  $800,000.* 

The  State  was  for  a  time  threatened  with  a  loss  of  $130- 
000,  on  account  of  inferior  clothing  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernor's agent,  in  Philadelphia.  Finall^^,  but  not  till  in  January, 
1862,  ui)ou  a  sharp  demand  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  ex- 
penditures and  rich  drippings  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
were  turned  over  to  the  general  government.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  by  thus  fixing  aliability  upon 
the  State  beyond  the  war  fund  provided,  in  the  face  of  the  demand 
of  the  War  department  to  relieve  the  State,  cannot  certainly  be  ex- 
tenuated upon  the  grounds  of  necessity. 

*8ee  Q.  M.  Gen.  Meigs*  letter  to  the  Governor  Sept,  S8, 1881. 
*8ee  correspondenoe  of  Q.  M.  Qen.  Meigs. 
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ThecoiiveDtion  made  many  of  these  matters  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry.  They  demanded  of  the  governor,  by  resolution,  to  know 
whether  the  general  government  had  notified  him  of  its  readiness 
to  relieve  the  8tate  of  the  farther  exi)enditares  in  the  organiza- 
tion,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  troops  enlisted  in  this  State 
for  the  service  of  the  U.  S.;  whether  the  general  government  had 
not  sent  its  agent  here  for  that  purpose,  and  if  so  why  the  arrange- 
ment had  not  been  made;  also  all  correspondence  with  the  gen- 
eral government  in  relation  thereto.  They  called  opon  him  (by 
resolution  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  republican)  to  furnish  the  conven- 
tion the  names  and  i>ay  of  all  persons  appointed  to  office  by  him 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  out  of  what  appropriations 
they  were  paid ;  what  civil  officers  or  agents  he  was  empowered  to 
appoint  under  the  constitution ;  and  whether  the  militia  of  the  State 
called  into  service  had  been  permitted  toeleet  their  own  officers,  and 
if  not,  by  what  authority  he  had  exercised  those  ftinctimis,  Ac  The 
Illinois  Central  B.  B.  Company,  which,  in  its  grant  of  land  from 
Congress,  was  bound,  in  express  terms,  to  render  to  the  gmeral 
government  transi^ortation  for  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  free 
of  charge,  had  brought  against  this  State  a  claim  for  miutary 
transportation  of  $116,719,  which  had  been  audited  and  approved 
by  a  miyority  (Messrs.  Thomas  and  Woodward)  of  the  State  mili- 
tary auditing  board.  The  company  wanted  to  set  off  this  claim 
against  the  semi-annual  dividend  of  7  per  centum  of  its  gi-oss 
earnings.  The  convention  instructed  the  new  board  of  army  au- 
ditors (the  auditor,  treasurer  and  governor,)  to  suspend  all  action 
in  relation  to  this  claim  until  further  notioefrom  them.  His  excel- 
lency, in  several  lengthy  communications,  complied  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  convention,  setting  forth  in  detail  all  his  transactions 
inquired  about  ^  but  finally,  in  a  short  letter,  dated  Febnuuy  5th. 
1862,  after  stating  that  he  had,  from  the  beginning,  maintained 
that  the  claims  of  the  Central  railroad  could  not  be  brought 
against  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  were  property  chargeable  against 
the  general  government,  he  sharply  defined  his  independence  by 
sayiug,  ^^  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  convention  to 
instruct  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty." 

The  convention  went  still  fhrther.  Instead  of  revising  the  con- 
stitution simply,  it  also  assumed  legislative  powers  and  put  its 
finger  into  almost  every  conceivable  State  affair.  It  attempted 
to  crush  the  firee  banks  by  instructing  the  auditor  not  to  issue  to 
any  more  bank  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  unless  the  bank  first 
showed,  by  the  affidavits  of  two  credible  witnesses  that  it  had 
on  hands,  always  previous  thereto,  a  cash  capital  of  not  less  than 
$50,000 ;  that  it  had  never  refused  to  redeem  its  circulation  in 
specie ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  application  for  fmrther  issues,  it 
had  actually,  and  in  good  faith,  a  paid  in  capital  of  $50,000.  The 
requirement  of  these  impossibUities  Arom  the  banks  was,  per- 
haps, well  enough,  to  save  the  people  from  further  losses  by 
**  stump-tail "  currency. 

It  also  passed,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  23,  an  ordinance  ratifying  the 
amendment  to  tne  constitution  of  the  IT.  S.,  proposed  by  joint  res- 
olution of  Congress,  Maroh  2, 1861:  Article  XIII — ^^No  amend- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  constitution  which  will  give  to  Con- 
gress the  ix)wer  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  any  State  with  the  do- 
mestic relations  thereof,  including  that  of  perscms  held  to  labor 
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or  Hervioe  by  the  law«  of  said  State."  The  oonvention  had  not 
beeu  called  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  this  amendment,  and  Oon- 
^ressy  which  has  the  selection  of  the  mode  of  ratification,  had  des- 
ignated the  iegislatores.  8<mie  leading  democratic  members 
protested  against  this  step,  not  that  they  did  not  approve 
the  amendment,  but  because  the  convention  had  not  legislative 
power  to  act  in  the  premises. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of 
electing  a  IT.  8.  senator  in  place  of  the  appointee  of  the  governor. 
And  this  step  was  encouraged  by  the  democratic  press,  as  it  en- 
couraged all  the  proceedings.  In  these  ways  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  entire  republican  press  of  the  State  was  provoked,  and  it  did 
not  halt  or  hesitate,  but  came  to  the  charge  with  a  will.  The  cry 
of  nsuit^tion  was  raised.  It  was  charged  that  the  convention 
went  out  of  its  legitimate  sphere  to  provoke  a  collision  with  the 
State  authorities :  it  was  denounced  as  a  mob  of  political  dema- 
gogues who  sougnt  by  every  means  to  discredit  the  war  for  the 
Union,  destroy  the  government  and  build  up  secession  democracy 
on  its  ruins.  The  strictures  of  the  press  were  unparalleled  in  gross- 
ness  and  severity.* 

And  now,  February  18, 1862,  the  convention,  by  a  vote  of  50  to 
10^  passed  an  ordinance  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  relieving  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  Illinois  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  battling  for  the  Union  and  the  constitution. 
To  raise  the  necessary  funds,  10  per  cent,  bonds  were  to  be  imme- 
diately issued,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State.  The 
governor,  treasurer,  and  finance  committee  of  the  convention 
were  constituted  a  commission  to  properly  expend  this  fund.  But 
this  most  generous  action  was  characterized  by  Republicans  as  a 
Democratic  effort  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  war.  The  con- 
Tention  was  ridiculed  as  having  gone  off  on  a  buucomb  ordinance, 
and  its  members  sueeriugly  denounced  as  eleventh-hour  patriots. 
The  bonds  bearing  the  enormous  rate  of  10  per  cent,  interest,  it 
was  argued,  would  astonish  the  financial  centa'es  of  the  country ; 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  meant  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  credit  of 
the  State,  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion.  So  difficult  is 
it  for  one  party  to  please  another,  with  the  most  libeial  acts  even, 
in  favor  of  a  cause  espoused  by  both.  Notwithstanding  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  preparation  of  the  bonds  and  their  sale,  the 
State  olBQcials,  all  Republicans,  wholly  ignored  the  behests  of  the 
convention,  and  the  ordinance  became  a  dead  letter.  The  sick  and 
wounded  Illinois  soldiers  received  no  State  aid,  said  the  Demo- 
crats, because  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  dominant  party.  As  the 
convention  possessed  pi*obably  no  legislative  power,  the  ordinance 
was  doubtless  a  nullity,  and  the  bonds  would  have  been  worthless 
in  market. 

Borne  Fetihires  of  the  Instrument  framed: 

8ec.  aO»  Article  11,  provided  that  '*  The  people  of  this  State  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State,  and  do  and  forever  shall  ez^oy  and  exercise  every  power 

*A  oorretpondent  of  tbe  Chicago  Tribune  boldlj  eharred  that  a  members  of  the 
oonveniloo  belonged  to  the  Knigbtt  of  the  Ooiden  Circle -oommonJjr  reputed  to  be  n 
treasonable  political  organisation  In  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  This  foolish  and 
nnsupported  oharge  was  dignified  bar  the  oonvention  with  the  oooslderatlon  of  a 
resolution  to  Inquire  and  ferret  out  whether  anr  member  did  belong  to  any  suoh  or- 
der, or  was  In  tredsooable  oorrespmidenoe  with  the  ConfedenMqr;  the  reaolntloii 
went  to  Its  grave  by  reforenoe.l 
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pertaiDing  thereto,  which  is  not  and  may  not  thereafter  be  by  them  ez-> 
pressly  delegated  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  pro- 
hibited to  the  State  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  tliis  Eepublicans  discovered  lurking  the  abominable  heresy 
of  State  sovei-eiguty  and  tiie  right  of  secessioUf  which  set  a  State 
above  the  nation,  and  had  proven  tlie  bane  of  the  Union  f  which 
fostered  sectionalism  and  made  of  one's  own  countrymen  aliens. 
Long  before  the  ial>ors  of  the  convention  were  concluded,  blind 
partisanism,  lashed  into  fury,  was  arrayed  against  whatever  might 
be  produced  by  it,  good  or  bad.  When  the  work  was  finally  com- 
pleted and  published,  it  was  at  once  ruthlessly  attacked  by  the 
Jiepublicans,  notwithstanding  its  many  excellencies  and  great  im* 
provement  upon  the  old  constitution.  Its  provisions  were  such 
that  where  responsibility  could  be  attached  it  was  done ;  every- 
thing  was  fixed,  determuied  and  rigidly  enforced  upon  the  respec- 
tive departments  of  government,  with  nothing  left  to  chance  or 
mischievous  interpretation.  It  guarded  the  interests  of  the  i>eople, 
lessened  taxation,  and  sought  to  coiiipel  an  honest  administration 
of  public  af&urs  generally.  It  relieved  from  the  useless  2  mill  tax 
of  the  old  constitution,  saving  to  the  people  $I,000,(M)0  annually. 
It  abolished  the  grand  jury  system  in  all  cases  except  felony. 
This  inquisitorial  institution,  though  venerable  with  age,  is  a  cum- 
brous and  expensive  machinery  in  the  administi*atioii  of  justice 
illy  adapted  to  the  fiexibility  of  our  day.  The  statistics  of  1861 
showed  that  out  of  ^jGS2  indictments  found  in  this  State,  but  330 
convictions  were  had,  leaving  upon  the  residue  an  indelible  stain 
for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at,  perhaps  to  the  second  genera- 
tion. The  constitution  placed  a  curb  u{M>n  railroad  corporations, 
both  existing  and  prosi>ective,  and  efiectually  limited  all  monopo- 
lies. The  7  percent,  fund,  arising  f^om  tlie  gross  earnings  of  the 
Central  Kuilroad,  was  definitely  fixed  so  that  no  future  legislature 
might  be  tampered  with  for  its  removal.  Special  legislation  was 
prohibited,  cutting  up,  by  the  ix>ots,  the  occui>ation  of  the  lobby 
cormorants.  All  of  which  provoked  the  ai'dent  hostility  of  the 
many  large  and  influential  interests  a£fected,  which  thus  reinforced 
the  partisan  opposition  to  it  with  a  powerful  auxiliary. 

But  upon  the  otlier  hand,  it  should  also  be  said  that  in  contradis- 
tinctiouof  the  ancient  theory,  that  the  State  is  theibuutaiu  of  jus- 
tice which  can  do  no  wrong,  it  contained  a  provision  for  liringing 
suits  against  the  State  prostratingits  sovereignty  atthe  feet  of  every 
one,  and  opening  a  Paudoi*a's  box  to  let  loose  all  manner  of  frauds 
upim  the  common  treasury.  Apportionments^  whether  fair  or 
otherwise,  always  give  partisan  offense,  and  it  was  so  with  the 
work  of  the  convention.  A  revision  of  the  census  of  1S60,  entitled 
Illinois  to  14  instead  13  oongre^men,  the  State  having  been 
apportioned  for  13  by  the  legislature  in  1861.  The  convention 
plan  ^ave  to  each  political  party  7  members ;  but  as  the  Republi- 
cans felt  that  they  liad  a  popular  majority  in  the  State,  they  pre- 
fen*ed  a  congressman  at  large.  The  opponents  farther  charged 
that  while  by  the  census  of  1860,  the  Bepublican  counties  con- 
tained a  population  of  942,005,  and  the  Democratic  769,748,  yet 
by  the  apportionment  for  members  of  the  legislature,  the  latter 
would  have  19  of  the  33  senators,  and  57  of  the  102  representa- 
tives, and  diat  it  was  so  contrived  that  if  the  former  should  cany 
the  State  by  a  popular  minority  the  general  assembly  would  still 
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be  democratic  In  niakiii^State  officers  elective  biennially  instead 
of  quadrennially,  the  convention  committed  its  gravest  blun<1er  by 
dismissing  from  office  the  incnmbents^  T^hose  t^rms  would  be  but 
lialf  expired,  and  oniering  a  new  election  in  November,  1862 ; 
while  the  circuit  aod  county  clerks,  mostly  democratic,  were  re- 
tained till  the  expiration  of  their  full  terms.  This  was  an  unjust 
Iiartisan  discrimination,  which  the  people  would  not  brook,  and 
they  defeated  the  instrument  in  June  following.  Six  different 
propositions  were  separately  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
The  constitution  proper,  the  article  prohibiting  banks,  and  the 
congressional  apportionment^  were  all  defeated,  the  former  by  a 
majority  of  16,051.  But  the  article  prohibiting  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes  from  settling  in  the  State,  was  carried  by  100^590  majority ; 
that  prohibiting  their  voting,  by  176,271,  with  only  35,649  votes 
arainst  it;  and  the  requiring  these  provisions  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  appropriate  legislation,  by  154,524  majority.  Such  was 
then  still  the  overwhelmingly  dominant  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  this  State  with  regard  to  the  political  status  of  the  black  man. 
Three  months  after  this  overwhelming  expression  of  the  people  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  preliminary  proclamation  of  freedom, 
to  theAfncan  bondsmen  of  America;  and  in  November  folio  wing,the 
State,  which  in  June  cast  over  16,000  votes  majority  against  the 
constitution  as  a  party  measure,  went  largely  against  the  Kepnb- 
licans,  the  Democrats  electing  9  out  of  the  14  congressmen,  in- 
eluding  the  congressman  from  the  State  at  large  by  16,355;  the 
State  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
carried  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  The  summer  of 
1862  had  witnessed  the  great  uprising  of  the  people  in  the  ready 
Tolunteering  of  600,000  men,  and  more,  until  the  government  re- 
fused them.  After  the  proclamation,  contrary  to  the  predictions 
of  Greeley,  Andrew  and  Yates,  such  patriotic  scenes  were  not 
again  witnessed.  The  conscript  law,  threatened  drafts  and  local 
bounties  afterward  supplie<l  the  demand.  '  Had  the  constitution 
been  adopted  in  June,  the  State,  by  the  election  of  a  governor  and 
State  officers  in  November,  wonld  have  wholly  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  democrats — whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  left  to  the 
conjecture  of  the  reader. 

Demoeratic  and  Republican  ConveiUions  of  1863. — On  the  16th 
of  September,  1862,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at 
Springfield  in  Cook's  Hall.  Tlie  attendance  was  not  fVill,  the  call 
being  for  529  and  the  attendance  381.  The  contest  for  congress- 
man at  large  lay  between  Col.  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  of  LaSalle,  a  war 
democrat,  himself  and  sons  having  enlisted  in  the  service  for  the 
Union,  and  James  C.  Allen,  of  Crawford.  The  latter  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  first  ballot,  by  17  majority,  which  was  regarded  as 
an  anti-war  triumph.  Alexander  Stanie,  of  Pike,  was  chosen  as 
the  candidate  for  treasurer,  and  John  P.  Brooks,  of  Bock  Island, 
for  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings no  little  commotion  was  produced  by  W.  B.  Scates^  of 
Gen.  McCleruand's  stafi',  offering  a  series  of  resolutions,  favonng 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  "  whether  slavery  8ur\'ived  or 
Xierished,"  adopting  the  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  using  the 
language  of  Mr.  Douglas — ^  There  are  only  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion— every  man  must  be  for  the  Uoited  States  or  against  it 
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There  can  be  no  neatrals  in  this  war;  only  patriots  and  traitors. 
The  more  stapeudous  oar  preparations,  the  less  blood  shed  and 
the  shorter  the  straggle ;"  that  it  was  the  daty  of  American  citi- 
zens to  rally  aroand  the  flag  of  their  eonntiy ;  approving,  also,  of 
the.  president's  call  for  600,000  volonteers.  The  res<rfations  were 
immediately  tabled  by  a  large  majority. 

Of  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  on  platform, 
through  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  nnanimoasly  adopted, 
we  give  the  first  and  second  in  fall,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  re- 
mainder: 

*^Bem)lced,  That  the  eonatltutlon,  and  lawt  made  In  pumuanoe  thereof,  are,  and  nrait 
remain  the  supreme  law  of  the  Uuid;  and  aa  auch,  must  be  preaenred  and  maintained 
in  their  proper  and  rightful  supremacy :  that  the  rebellion  now  in  arma  agalnat  them 
roust  be  aunprcmcd;  and  It  is  tlie  duty  of  all  good  citiaena  to  aid  the  general  goreni* 
ment  In  all  legal  and  oonatitutlooal  meaaurea  neoeaaarjr  and  proper  to  the  aooompliih* 
ment  of  this  end. 

**jBefoleetf,  That  the  doetrlnea  of  Southern  and  Northern  eztremiato  are  alike  inooo- 
•Istent  with  the  federal  constitution,  and  Irreoonoilable  with  the  union  and  imnnoaj 
of  the  countrj .  The  flrat  have  already  involved  ns  in  civil  war,  and  the  latter,  if  per- 
mitted to  retain  asoendencyv  will  leave  the  nation  but  lltUe  iiope  of  the  reatotation  of 
the  Union  In  peace.'* 

They  farther  protested  against  congress  pledging  the  nation  to 
pay  for  all  slaves  that  shoald  be  emaucipated ;  condemned  as 
tyrannical,  the  recent  arbitrary  arrests  of  oar  citizens  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  their  transportation  beyond  the  State,  de- 
manding their  immediate  restoration  for  trial  at  home ;  denonnced 
the  military  interference  with  the  fre^om  of  speech  and  the 
press ;  viewed  with  alarm  the  reckless  extravagance  pervading 
every  department  of  government;  considered  the  new  excise  law 
as  unjast  and  oppressive  to  the  agricultural  States ;  commended 
strict  economy  in  State  affairs,  and  the  payment  of  taxes  in  United 
States  treasury  notes ;  sustaiue^l  the  president  in  his  recent  declar- 
ation to  ^'save  the  Union  the  shortest  way  under  the  constitotion ;" 
asked  from  the  authorities  of  Illinois  the  enforcement  of  the  negro- 
exclusion  clause,  recently  added  to  the  constitution;  and  ten* 
dered  their  thanks  to  the  volunteers  of  Illinois,  for  their  gallant 
services  at  Belmont,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Lexington  and  Frederick* 
town.  The  convention  was  held  about  a  week  prior  to  theissa* 
ance  of  the  proclamation  of  freedom.* 

The  Eepublican,  or  Union  State  Convention,  as  it  called  itself^ 
met  September  24, 1862,  two  days  after  that  proclamation.  Out 
of  340  delegates  entitled  to,  328  attended.  For  congressman  at 
large  there  were  a  dozen  candidates,  but  the  Hon.  wSen  C.  Inger- 
soil,  of  Peoria,  a  strong  war  democrat,  who,  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  had  taken  occasion,  in 
a  published  letter,  to  denounce  its  secession  proclivities,  and  made 
a  strong  call  for  a  State  convention,  composed  of  true,  loyal 
democrats,  who  would  draw  a  line  between  anion  and  disunion, 
without  an  ^Mf "  or  a  ^'  but,"  was  now  taken  up  by  tito  BepuUi- 
cans,  and  nominated  on  the  4th  ballot,  his  strongest  opiwnents 
being  such  original  republicans  as  H.  P.  H.  Bromwell  and  Jack- 
sou  Grimshaw.  William  Butler,  of  Sangamon,  was  nominated  lor 
treasurer,  and  Newton  Batemau  for  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

The  committee  on  platform,  through  Lawrence  Weldra,  made 
their  report,  which  was  adopted,  and  which  we  condense.  It  de- 
nounced the  rebellion  as  the  most  causeless  known  to  history ; 

.  See  nUaoii  Stste  Bcvlater,  Sept.  17,  Mt. 
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acknowledged  bat  two  divisions  of  tbe  people — the  loyal,  ready  to 
inake  auy  sacrifice  for  tbe  integrity  of  the  Unicm  aud  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty*,  and  those  who  openly  or  covertly  endeavored  to 
sever  the  former  and  yield  the  latter;  called  upon  all  patriotic 
eitiseus  to  rally  for  an  undivided  country  and  one  flag,  and  the 
prosecation  of  the  war  to  any  extent  or  sacrifice^  cordially  ap- 
proved the  proclamation  of  frmlom  as  a  great  and  miperativewar 
measure  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  pledging  all 
truly  loyal  citizens  to  the  supiwrt  of  the  president  in  its  enforce- 
ment; commended  the  patriotic  and  efficient  aid  of  loyal  demo- 
crats, but  deprecated  the  course  of  those  political  leaders,  who, 
while  studiously  avoiding  all  harshness  toward  the  conspirators  of 
the  south,  found  fault  with  the  administration  for  its  manner  of 
prosecuting  the  war ;  favored  a  system  of  direct  taxation  to  sup- 
press (he  rebellion,  but  demanded  an  equitable  modification  of  the 
existing  excise  law;  commended,  as  a  work  of  great  national  im- 
portance, the  construction  of  a  snip  canal,  connecting  Lake  Michi- 
gan with  the  Mississippi  river;  expressecl  gratitude  to  the  gover- 
nor for  his  labors  to  bring  into  the  field  the  Illinois  troops,  and 
his  efforts  to  care  for  them  in  sickness;  and  that  the  Illinois  vol- 
unteers were  entitled  to  our  lasting  gratitude  for  nobly  periling 
their  lives  in  battle,  from  Kansas  to  the  Potomac*    We  have 
already  stated  that  the  election  in  November,  1862.  resulted  in  a 
complete  victory  for  the  democrats.    The  State  ticKet  was  carried 
by  an  average  of  over  16.()00  majority,  showing  a  change  of  32,000 
votes  since  June,  when  tlie  Republicans  defeated  the  new  consti- 
tution by  16,000  majority.    Democrats  attributed  this  remarkable 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  to  the  proclamation  of  free- 
dom of  September  22, 1862. 

The  Last  Democratio  Legislature  of  Illinois. — ^Thei>olitical  status 
of  the  23d  General  Assembly,  elected  November,  1862,  was  as 
follows:  Senate,  democrats  13,  republicans  12;  House,  democrats 
54,  republicans  82.  With  the  meeting  of  this  body  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1863,  flushed  with  the  democratic  triumph  at  the  liolls, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  other  Northern  States,  a  large  outside 
force  of  well-known  politicians,  like  vultures  to  their  feast,  also 
collected  at  the  capital.  These,  joined  by  some  of  the  members, 
arranged  a  public  meeting  at  the  Hall  of  Eepresentatives  for  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in  which  every  part  of  the 
State  was  represented.  Y.  Hickox,  of  the  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, presided,  and  Capt.  Thos.  W.  McFall,  of  Quincy,  was  made 
secretary.  A  committee  of  16  on  resolutions,  one  fh>m  each  con* 
grossional  district,  and  three  from  tbe  State  at  large,  was  ap- 
pointed, embracing  the  following  prominent  names :  I.  ]N.  Morris, 
If.  W.  Boss,  John  T.  Lindsay,  £•  D.  Taylor,  S.  A.  Buckmaster, 
John  T.  Stuart,  John  Schofield,  O.  B.  Ficklin,  W.  A.  Hacker,  H. 
M.  Vandeveer,  A.  O.  Harrington,  M.  T.  Johnson,  0.  H.  Lanphier 
and  B.  L.  Gaulfleld.  Messrs.  W.  A.  Bicliardson,  S.  S.  Marshall, 
Kichard  L.  Merrick  and  W.  G.  Gk>ndy  addressed  the  vast  audi- 
ence, denouncing  the  president  as  a  usurper,  criticising  the  con« 
duct  of  the  war  in  unmeasured  terms  and  chsractericing  it  as  bar* 
barous  and  disgraceful. 

«  Bee  niiooto  State  JotmuU,  Sept.  K^  IMS 
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Tbe  committeo  reported  the  following  resolation,  which  was 
Tociferoasly  applauded  aud  nnaniniously  adopted : 

Ii6»Avedi  That  the  emancipation  proctamafion  of  the  Pretident  of  the  U.S.  Stat 
unwHrrantuble  in  mlllury  as  in  ciiai  law;  arl^pantio  usurpation,  atoooe  oamrertioff 
the  wAr,  professedly  commenced  by  the  administration  for  the  Findioation  of  the  au- 
thorlty  or  the  constitution,  into  the  orusade  fbr  the  sudden,  unoonditloDal  and  riolent 
liibemtion  of  8.000^)00  of  negro  slaves;  a  result  which  would  not  only  be  a  total  sub- 
version or  the  federal  Union,  but  a  revolution  in  the  social  organiiatlon  of  the  South- 
ern states,  theimoiediate  and  remote,  the  present  and  the  far-rea^lnf  c 
of  which  to  both  races  cannot  be  oontomplated  without  the  most  dismal 


of  horror  and  dismay.  The  proclamation  in  vitet  servile  insurrection  as  an 
this  emancipation  crusade -a  means  of  warfare,  the  inbumanitj  and  diabolism  of 
which  are  Without  example  in  civilized  warfare,  and  which  we  denounce,  and  which 
the  civilized  world  will  denounce,  as  an  ineffaoeabiedisfirraoe  to  the  Amwioan  name.* 

The  committee  were  instructed  to  report  ftirtberonthe  evening 
of  January'  8tb,  to  which  time  the  meeting  adjourned — a  day  sa- 
cred from  its  patriotic  associations — when  this  scene  was  again 
rehearsed. 

At  that  time  the  Hon.  I.  K  Moms,  of  the  committee,  reported 
a  set  of  11  resolutions,  condemning  the  administration  for  suspen- 
ding the  writ  of  habeas  corj^us  in  the  arrest  of  private  citizens,  and 
their  incarceration  in  political  bastiles ;  the  dismemberment  of 
Virginia;  and  '^  That  while  we  condemn  and  denounce  the  flagrant 
and  monstrous  usurpations  of  the  administration,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  abolitionism,  we  remain  equally  uostile  to  the 
Southern  rebellion."  They  further  commended  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities with  the  rebellious  foe,  to  allow,  as  they  said,  the  i>eople 
of  the  Korth  and  the  South  to  express  their  wishes  for  peace, 
and  a  maintenance  of  <<  the  Union  as  it  was  and  the  constitution 
as  it  is,"  through  a  national  convention  to  meet  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  to  which  the  legislature  was  invited  to  send  a  suita- 
ble number  of  discreet  commissioners  in  behalf  of  Illinois.  In 
these  resolutions  we  find  foreshadowed  and  prescribed  the  subse- 
quently notoi  ious  armistice  or  peace  resolutions  of  the  legislature, 
w'hich  were  attended  with  so  much  partizan  strife  and  loss  of 
time. 

The  speeches  made  in  support  of  the  resolutions  were  of  the 
most  inflammable  anti-war  character.  The  speakers  on  this  oc- 
casion were  Judge  (^Melveny,  Hon.  O.  B.  Ficklin,  R.  L.  Merrick, 
B.  Caulfield  and  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  the  latter  tbe  only  one  who  coun- 
selled moderation,  saying  that  to  stir  up  a  counter-revolution  to 
oppose  revolution  could  only  result  in  the  destruction  of  our  whole 
political  fabric.  Detraction  of  the  president  for  issuing  tlie  pro- 
clamation of  freedom,  denunciation  of  the  iM>licy  of  his  adminis- 
tration, criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  opposition  to  it. 
were  indulged  as  on  the  preceding  occasion,  with  added  force  ana 
bitterness  of  expression.  They  charged  that  the  war  had  been 
perverted,  for  political  reasons,  from  a  war  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  to  A  costly  struggle  of  blood  and  treasure,  purposely 
protracted  for  the  accomplishment  of  partizan  ends.  It  was  de- 
manded that  not  another  dollat  or  a  single  man  should  be  contri- 
buted to  carry  on  such  a  monstrous  contest.  The  people  of  the 
New  England  States  were  (barged  with  causing  all  the  trouble 
leading  to  the  deplorable  war;  and  a  reoonstmotion  of  the  Union 
by  joining  with  the  South,  leaving  them  oat,  was  advocated.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered  in  denunciation  of  the  rebels.  The  inconsist- 
ency of  the  republican  party  was  shown  by  quoting  the  Chicago 
platform   of  ISGO:    <<That  the   maintenance    invudate   of  the 
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ri«^lit8  of  the  States,  aud  especially  the  rights  of  each  State  to 
>r(ler  and  coutrol  its  own  domestic  institutions,  according  to  its 
Liwii  judgment  exclusively,  was  essential  to  that  balance  of  power 
L>ii  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  faith  de- 
pends." The  violation  of  the  president's  promise  to  the  country 
wa8  shown  by  quoting  from  the  inaugural  address :  ^^  I  have  no 
pnrpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
Ala  very  in  the  States  where  it  exists;  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so,  and  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. "  And  the  repub- 
lieaa  congress,  after  the  Bull  Kun  disaster,  had  pledged  tbe  na- 
tion "  tbat  this  war  was  not  waged,  on  their  part,  in  any  spirit  of 
oppression,  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  pur- 
liose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established 
institutions  of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the 
dignity,  equality  aud  the  rights  of  the  several  States  unim- 
paired.''* 

But  the  numerous  military  arrests  for  treasonable  utterances 
which  the  general  government  had,  for  some  time,  caused  to  be 
made — some  of  the  sufferers  being  present — afforded  the  orators  the 
rarest  field  for  the  display  of  their  declamatory  powers,  and  R.  T. 
Merrick,  gifted  with  a  singular  power  of  eloquent  denunciation, 
shone  with  unwonte<l  brilliancy.  Forcible  resistence  to  these  un- 
lawful aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen  was  freely  coun- 
seled. This  was  doubtless  a  political  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government  by  which  little  good  was  accomplished.  In 
many  instances  insignificant,  if  not  contemptible  treason-spouters 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  men  never  heard  of  before  beyond 
their  immediate  neighborhoods,  who,  upon  their  return  found 
themselves  notorious,  sympathized  with,  and,  often  by  many 
sanctified  into  martyrs  and  heroes. 

Thus  duly  impressed,  and  their  course  mapped  out  for  them  by 
the  democratic  leaders,  the  dominant  partizaus  of  the  23d  Gen> 
eral  Assembly  were  not  slow  to  follow  it.  They  refused,  for  a 
long  time,  to  print  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  the  govemoi^s 
long  and  able  message.  In  the  House,  M.  W.  Fuller,  of  QQoky 
on  the  8th  of  January,  introduced  a  resolution  adroitly  quAting 
the  language  of  Gen.  Jii>ckon's  farewell  address  :  ^^The  coustitu- 
tion  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  the  [Jniou  preserved  in  op^Mi^sition 
to  public  feeling,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  the  coercive  piowers  of 
the  government."  Mr.  Wenger,  of  Tazewell,  on^  to  theetteet  that 
after  an  unsuccessful  war  of  two  years'  duration  to  (Hrush  the  re- 
bellion, hostilities  ought  to  be  immediately  suspended  and  a  na- 
tional convention  appointed  to  settle  the  difficulty.  In  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Vaudeveer,  of  Christian,  on  the  21st  of  January,. offered  a  pre- 
amble and  set  of  resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States  had  acquiesced  in,  rather  than  approved  of  the  coer- 
cive policy  of  the  federal  administration ;  that  the  goveniment 
was  impoverished,  the  people  weighed  down  with  an  onerous 
debt  and  the  land  tilled  with  cripples,  widowa  and  orphans,  with- 
out restoring  the  Union ;  and  that  as  the  Union  was  brought  about 
by  concession  and  compromise,  they  should  memorialize  congress 
to  obtain  an  armistice  and  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  national 
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convention  to  assemble  at  Louisville  to  adjust  the  difficulties.  Mr. 
Underwood,  of  St  Clair,  also,  with  a  like  view,  offered  a  preamble 
and  resolution  solicitiug  congress^  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
States  to  call  a  national  convention  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  S. 

And  now  the  legislature  took  a  pleasure  trip  to  Joliet  aud 
Chicago.  At  the  latter  place  a  large  democratic  mass  meeting 
for  the  occasion  gave  expression  to  the  popular  opposition  to  tbe 
Lincoln  misrule,  as  it  was  called.  Members  participated  in  tbe 
proceedings,  and,  by  resolution,  the  Springfield  meetings  of  the 
5th  and  8th  of  January  were  approved. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  Mr.  Wike,  of  Pike,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  federal  relations,  reported  to  the  House  the  notorious  ar- 
mistice resolutions : 

The  preamble  asserted  the  supremacv  of  the  oonstitutton  In  time  of  war  •■  well  as 
peace,  and  its  suspension,  whether  by  the  North  or  South,  to  be  alike  disunion ;  that  it 
could  not  be  maintained  by  coercion,  but  by  appeal  to  the  people  peacefully  assem- 
bled through  their  representatives  ;  that  to  it  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  was  alone 
due— not  to  any  man,  uf&ceror  administration;  that  the  act  of  the  federal  administra- 
tion in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  connta,  tbe  arrest  of  citiaens  not  subject  to  mili- 
tary law,  without  warrant  or  authority,  transporting  them  to  distant  States,  incarcer- 
ating them  in  political  prisons,  without  charge  or  accusation,  denying  them  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jurv,  witnesses  in  their  favor,  or  counsel  for  their  Aefenae;  withhokiTng 
from  them  all  knowledge  of  their  accusers,  and  the  cause  of  their  arrest;  answering 
their  petitions  for  redress  by  repeated  injury  and  insult;  prescribing,  in  many  cases,  as 
a  condition  of  their  release,  test  oaths,  arbitrary  and  illegal;  in  the  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  by  imprisoning  the  citizen  for  expressing  his  sen- 
timents, by  suppressing  newspapers  by  military  force,  and  estabHshing  a  censorship 
over  others,  wholly  incompatiole  with  freedom  of  thought  and  ezpresaion  of  opinion, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  espionage,  by  a  secret  police,  to  invade  the  sacred 

Erivacy  of  unsuspecting  citizens:  in  declaring  martial  law  over  States  not  in  rebeU 
on,  and  when  the  courts  are  open  and  unobstructed  for  the  punishment  of  crime:  in 
declaring  the  slaves  of  loyal,  as  well  as  well  as  disloyal  citizens,  in  certain  Slates  and 
parts  of  States,  free;  the  attempted  enforcement  of  compensated  emancipation;  the 
proposed  taxation  of  the  laboring  white  man  to  purchase  the  freedom  and  secure  tbe 
elevation  of  the  negro:  the  transportation  of  negroes  into  the  State  or  Illinois,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  repeatedly  expressed  wili  of  the  people;  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
the  representatives  of  a  free  and  a  sovereign  State;  the  dismemberment  of  tbe  State 
of  Virginia,  erecting  within  her  boundaries  a  new  State,  without  the  consent  of  her  leg- 
islature are,eachand  all,  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional— a  usurpation  of  the  legislative 
functions,  and  asuspensiou  of  the  Judicial  departments  of  the  State  and  federal  gov- 
ernment—subverting  the  constitution— State  and  federal — invaoing  the  reser%'ed 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and,  if  sanctioned,  destructive 
of  the  Union— establishing,    upon  the  common  ruins  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  and  the  sovf^reignty  of  the  States,  a  consolidated  military  despotism.  And  we 
erebysolemniy  declare  that  no  American  citizen  can,  without  the  crime  of  infldelitr 
to  his  country's  constitutions,  and  the  allegiance  which  he  bears  to  each,  sanction  such 
usurpation.  Believing  that  our  silence  will  be  criminal,  and  may  be  construed  into 
consent,  in  deep  reverence  for  our  constitution  which  has  been  ruthlessly  violated,  we 
do  hereby  enter  our  most  solemn  protest  against  these  usurpations  f  power,  a  d  place 
the  same  before  the  world,  intending  therby  to  warn  our  public  servants  against  fur- 
ther usurpations.    Therefore, 

BeBolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives^  the  SeruUeewtcurring  herein^  That  the  army  was 
organized,  confiding  in  th«  declaration  of  the  president,  in  his  inaugural  address,  to 
wit :  that  he  had  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  In  the  States  where  it  existed,  and  that  he  believed  he  had  no  lawful  right  to  do 
BO ;  and  upon  the  declaration  of  the  federal  congress,  to  wit:  that  this  war  is  not  waged 
in  any  spirit  of  oppression  or  subjugation,  or  any  purpose  of  overthrowing  any  of  the 
Institutions  of  any  of  the  States;  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  whole  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration, since  the  organization  of  the  army,  has  been  at  war  with  the  declaration  afore- 
said, culminating  in  the  emancipation  proclamation,  leaving  the  facts  patent  that  tbe 
war  has  been  divertid  from  its  first  avowed  ottjcct,  to  that  of  subjugation  and  theabo- 
liiton  of  slavery,  a  fraud,  both  legal  and  moral,  has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  brave  sons 
of  Illinois,  who  have  so  nobly  gone  forth  to  battle  for  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 
And  while  we  protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  gross  fraud  upon  our  citizen  sol- 
dlory,  we  thank  them  for  that  heroic  conduct  on  the  battle  field  that  sheds  Imperlslia- 
ble  glory  on  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Besoltidf  That  we  believe  the  further  prosecution  of  the  present  war  cannot  result 
In  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  as  our  fathers 
made  it,  unless  the  president's  emfincluatlon  proclamation  is  withdrawn 

lU^olved,  That  while  we  condemn  ana  denounce  the  flagrant  and  monstrous  usurpa- 
tions of  theadminlsiration,  and  encroachments  of  abolitionism,  we  equally  condemn 
and  denounce  the  ruinous  heresy  of  secession,  as  unwarrantable  by  the  oonstitutloo, 
and  destructive  alike  of  the  security  and  perpetuity  of  our  government,  and  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  the  people :  and  fearing,  as  we  do,  that  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
congress  and  administration,  at  no  distant  day,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  «f 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  thereby  sever  the  Union,  we  hereby  solemnly  declare 
that  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  such  severance  of  the  Union,  and  that  we  nev«r 
can  consent  that  the  great  Northwest  shall  be  separated  from  the  Southern  States  com- 
prising the  Mississippi  valley.  That  river  shall  never  water  the  toll  of  two  natiook 
but.  from  Its  source  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Gulf,  shall  belong  to  one  nemt  and 
luilted  people. 
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The  fourth  resolution  recommended  the  assembling  of  a  na- 
tional convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  adjust  our  difficulties,  re- 
store peace,  fraternity  and  political  fellowship  among  the  States. 

ReMived  further,  therefore.  That  to  attain  the  object  of  the  foregoior  resolution,  we 
hereby  memorialize  the  oon^reas  ot  the  U.  S.,  the  administration  at  washingtoni  and 
the  executives  and  lenrlslatures  of  the  several  States  to  take  such  Immediate  action  as 
shall  secure  an  armistice,  in  which  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  government  shall  be 
f  uny  protected  for  such  length  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  people  to  meet  in 
convention  as  aforesaid.  And  we  therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  our  lellow-oitlzens 
fvery  where,  to  observe  and  keep  all  their  lawful  and  constitutional  obligationSf  to  ab- 
stain from  violence*  and  to  meet  together  and  reason  each  with  the  other,  upon  the 
best  mode  toattain  the  great  blessings  of  peace,  unity  and  liberty. 

And  he  U  further  revived.  That  to  sicure  the  co  operation  of  the  States  and  the  gen- 
eral government,  Stephen  T.  Logan,  Samuel  S.  Msrsball,  H.  K.  S.  O'Melveny,  William 
C.  Goudy.  Anthony  Thornton  and  John  D.  Catoo,are  hereby  appointed  commissioners 
to  confer  immediately  with  the  congress  and  the  president  of  the  U.  8.,  and  urge  the 
ne<:es9ity  of  prompt  action,  to  secure  said  armistice,  and  the  election  of  delegates  to, 
and  early  as-sembfing  of  said  convention,  and  to  arrange  and  agree  with  the  general 
■government  and  the  several  States  upon  the  time  ana  place  of  holding  said  conven- 
tion, and  that  they  report  their  action  in  the  premises  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State." 

The  resolutions  elicited  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate  in  both 
honses,  to  the  delay  of  nearly  all  other  business.  Every  parlia- 
mentary expedient  to  retard  legislation,  centering  chiefly  upon 
the  appropriation  bills  as  usual,  was  resorted  to.  The  public  press 
took  sides,  the  republicans  against,  of  course,  and  the  democrats 
for.  But  among  the  latter  there  were  many  notable  exceptions 
who  deprecated  the  extremity  to  which  the  resolutions  looked ; 
who  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  democratic  msgority  to 
cease  the  bitter  strife,  unlock  the  wheels  of  legislation  and  allow 
tho  important  labors  of  the  session  to  go  on.  This  went  unheeded ; 
and  finally,  two  days  before  the  recess,  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  52  yeas  to  28  nays. 

Thus  did  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  iKKly  fresh  from  a  loyal  people  whose  patriotism  never  flinched, 
after  being  first  systematically  debauched  in  their  sentiments  by 
the  political  meetings  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  commit  them- 
selves upon  the  record,  and  attempt  to  thrust  the  State  also  into 
the  erroneous  position  before  the  world,  that  the  war  for  the  Union 
was  a  failure,  that  secession  was  a  right  under  the  constitution 
which  could  not  be  met  or  defeated  by  the  sword,  and  that  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  with  an  armed  and  defiant  rebellion  was  ne- 
cessary. Nay,  if  we  construe  the  last  clause  of  the  3d  resolution 
with  the  repeated  utterances  of  their  speakers  and  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  entire  resolution,  wherein  a  man  of  straw  is  set  up  regard- 
ing their  fears  of  recognition  ot*  the  Southern  Confederacy,  we  see 
a  quasi  declaration  for  a  union  of  the  Northwest  with  the  South 
as  more  desirable  than  the  connection  with  the  hateful  abolition- 
ists of  the  East. 

These  legislators  were  not  elected  for  the  purpose  which  mainly 
engrossed  their  attention ;  they  assumed  unauthorized  power  and 
proved  themselves  recreant  to  their  trust.  No  peace  could  have 
been  made  with  the  defiant  rebels  at  that  time,  nor  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  It  was  folly  to  talk  of  peace  at  that  stage  of  the  war. 
The  Indiana  legislature  at  the  time  passed  similar  resolutions.* 

*  It  was  a  curious  conjuncture  that  on  the  28th  of  January,  1888.  a  preamble  and  set 
of  8  resolutions  were  introdured  into  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond  by  Henry 
8.  PnotCf  of  Tennessee,  the  fifth  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

'*The  goyernmentof  the  Confederate  Suites,  in  consideration  of  the  change  in  the 
public  sentiment,  which  has  occurred  in  several  Northern  States,  wherein  political 
elections  have  been  recently  held ^-sympathizinv  most  kindiv  with  those  by  whose 
manly  exertions  that  change  nas  been  brought  about— would  be  willing  to  conclude  a 
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Part  of  the  programme  in  coiniectiou  with  the  passage  of  the 
peace  resohitions  was  the  joiut  resolutiou  of  Senator  Underwood, 
providing  for  a  legislative  recess  from  the  14th  of  February  till 
the  2d  of  June,  by  which  time  the  peace  commissioners  might  re- 
port progress  of  their  negotiation  for  an  armistice.  This  resolu- 
tion was  violently  fought  in  the  senate,  and  when  a  vote  coald  be 
staved  off  no  longer,  the  republican  members  bolted  the  chamber, 
leaving  the  senate  without  a  quorum ;  but  enough  were  finally 
brought  in  and  tlie  resolution  passed.  When  it  was  brought  up 
in  the  house  a  similar  attempt  was  there  made,  which  failed  like- 
wise, and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

But  the  armistice  resolutions  shared  a  different  fate  iu  the  senate. 
They  had  been  the  subject  of  acrimonious  debate  in  that  bodj*, 
the  same  as  in  the  house,  for  a  longtime,  having  been  deferrecl 
from  time  to  time,  and  now,  early  in  the  week  (the  recess  having 
been  fixed  for  the  following  Saturday,)  to  avoid  a  vote,  the  repub- 
lican members  absented  themselves,  breaking  the  quorum  for 
business.  The  further  consideration  of  the  distasteful  resolutions 
was  deferred  till  Friday  night.  The  republicans  came  in  and 
business  progressed.  In  the  meantime  thedemocrats  lost  a  mem- 
ber by  sudden  death,  in  the  person  of  Senator  Rogers,  of  Clinton. 
This  left  the  senate  a  tie,  with  the  presiding  officer,  Lieut.-Gov. 
Hoffman,  who  had  the  casting  vote  in  such  contingency,  against 
the  democrats.  And  thus  the  armistice  resolutions  failed  of  adop- 
tion in  the  senate  and  went  over  to  the  June  session ;  whereat  a 
l>ortion  of  the  democratic  press  sent  up  its  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions about  the  great  disappointment  which  the  people  would  feel 
at  this  result;  and  the  democratic  members  of  the  senate,  who  had 
consented  to  the  staving  off*  of  a  vote  upon  the  resolutions  to  the 
evening  before  the  close  of  the  session,  were  handled  without 
gloves. 

As  a  fitting  commentary  upon  this  wasted  session,  and  also  to 
indicate  the  violence  of  party  feeling,  we  will  reproduce  the  nota- 
ble speech  of  Jacob  Funk,  a  senator  from  McLean,  made  a  day  or 
two  before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  occasion  being  the  intro- 
duction of  some  trifling  resolutions  to  stave  oft*  a  vote  ui>on  the 
general  appropriation  bill.  It  also  deserves  to  be  preserved  for  its 
uniqueness,  and  asoft'ering  a  fair  but  now  curious  oratorical  type 
of  the  early  settler  of  the  West,  and  his  manner  of  settling  dis- 
putes; true,  brave,  and  i>atriotic,  though  devoid  of  the  breadth  of 
diction  imparted  by  education.  It  created  a  great  sensation  at 
the  time,  and  was  republished  all  over  the  Northern  States.  It 
was  delivered  in  a  stentorian  tone,  gathering  in  the  i>eople  from 
around  the  capital  square,  till  the  hall  was  densely  packed.  The 
speaker's  great  fervor  and  pathos,  born  of  conviction,  wrought 
the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and  upon  it«  con- 
clusion, both  members  and  spectators  thronged  about  him  with 
congratulations: 


Just  and  hoDorable  peace  with  anv  one  or  more  of  said  States,  who  (renoondmr  tJl 
political  connection  with  New  England)  may  be  found  willingr  to  stipulate  for  desfsting 
at  once  from  the  further  proftecution  of  the  war  against  the  South,  and  In  snob  case, 
the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  league, 
oCTensive  and  defensive,  with  the  States  thus  desisting,  of  a  permanent  and  enduring 
character.  **  But  in  the  4th  resolution,  the  confederates  declared  their  unalterable  op- 
position, in  the  event  of  peace,  to  form  any  commercial  treatr  wlih  the  New  BnglaDd 
States,  '*  with  whose  people,  and  in  whose  Ignoble  love  of  gold  and  bmtifying  flanatl- 
oiam,  this  diagracef  ui  war  has  mainly  originated.*' 
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"Mr.  Speaker — I  can  set  in  my  seat  no  longer  and  see  so  much  by- 
playing  going  on.  Tkiese  men  are  trifling  witki  the  best  interests  of  the 
oountry.  They  should  have  asses'  ears  to  set  ofl!"  their  heads,  or  they  are 
traitors  and  secessionists  at  heart  I  say  there  are  traitors  and  secession- 
ists at  heart  in  this  senate.  Their  actions  prove  it  Their  speeches  prove 
it*  Their  gibes  and  laughter  and  cheers  here  nightly,  when  their  speak- 
ers get  up  to  deoounce  the  war  and  the  administration,  prove  it.  I  can 
Bet  here  no  longer  and  not  tell  these  traitors  what  I  think  of  them  ;  and 
while  so  telling  them,  I  am  responsible,  myself,  for  what  I  say.  I  stand 
upon  my  own  bottom.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  man  on  this  floor  in  any 
manner,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  upon  this  charge 
against  these  traitors,  [(ircat  applause  from  the  galleries.]  I  am  an  old 
man  of  sixty-flve.  I  came  to  Illinois  a  poor  boy;  I  have  made  a  little  some- 
thing for  myself  and  family.  I  pay  $3,000  a  year  in  taxes.  I  am  willing 
to  pay  $6,000;  aye  $12,000!  [striking  his  desk  with  a  tremendous  blow, 
sending  the  ink  whirling  in  the  air.]  Aye,  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  whole 
fortune,  and  then  give  my  life  to  save  my  country  from  these  traitors 
that  are  seeking  to  destroy  it    [Tremendous  cheering.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  excuse  me  ;  I  could  not  sit  longer  in  my  seat 
and  calmly  listen  to  these  traitors.  My  heart,  that  feels  for  my  poor 
oountry,  would  not  let  me.  My  heart,  that  cries  out  for  the  lives  of  our 
brave  volunteers  in  the  field  ;  that  these  traitors  at  home  are  destroying  by 
thousands— would  not  let  me.  My  heart  that  bleeds  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  at  home,  would  not  let  me.  Yes,  these  traitors  and  villains  in 
the  senate  [striking  the  desk  with  his  clenched  flst,  that  made  the 
chamber  resound]  are  killing  my  neighbors'  boys,  now  flghting  in  the 
field.  I  dare  to  say  this  to  these  traitors  right  here,  and  I  am  responsi- 
ble for  what  I  say  to  any  one  or  all  of  them .  [Cheers.]  Let  them  come 
on  now  right  here.  I  am  sixty-flve  years  old,  and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  risk  my  life  right  here,  on  this  floor,  for  my  country.  [This 
announcement  was  received  with  great  cheering.  Here  the  crowd  gath- 
ered around  him — his  seat  being  near  the  railing— to  protect  him  from 
violence,  while  many  sympathetic  eyes  flashed  deflance.]  These  men 
sneered  at  Col.  Mack,  a  few  days  since.  He  is  a  small  man,  but  I  am  a 
large  man.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  of  them  in  place  of  Col.  Mack .  I 
am  large  enough  for  any  of  them,  and  I  hold  myself  ready  for  them  now 
and  at  any  time,  [Cheering  from  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  traitors  on  this  floor  should  be  provided  with 
hempen  collars.  They  deserve  them.  They  deserve  hanging,  I  say  [raising 
his  voice  and  striking  the  desk  with  great  violence.]  The  country  would 
be  the  better  of  swinging  them  up-  I  go  for  hanging  them,  and  I  dare 
to  tell  them  so,  right  here  to  their  traitorous  faces.  Traitors  should  be 
hung.  It  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country  to  hang  them.  For 
that  reason  I  must  rejoice  at  it.    [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  beg  the  pardon  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  senate 
who  are  not  traitors,  but  true,  loyal  men,  for  what  I  have  said.  I  only 
intend  it  and  mean  it  for  secessionists  at  heart.  They  are  here  in  this 
senate.  I  see  them  gibe  and  smirk  and  grin  at  a  true  Union  man.  Must 
I  defy  them  ?  I  stand  here  ready  for  them  and  dare  them  to  come  on. 
[Cheering.]  What  man,  with  the  heart  ot  a  patriot,  could  stand  this 
treason  any  longer?  I  have  stood  it  long  enough.  I  will  stand  it  no 
longer.  [Cheers.]  I  denounce  these  men  and  their  aiders  and  abettors, 
as  rank  traitors  and  secessionists.  Hell  itself  could  not  spew  out  a  more 
traitorous  crew  than  some  of  the  men  that  disgrace  this  legislature,  this 
State  and  this  country  For  myself  I  protest  against  and  denounce  their 
treasonable  acts.  I  have  voted  against  their  measures ;  I  will  do  so  to 
the  end.  I  will  denounce  them  as  long  as  God  gives  me  breath ;  and  I 
am  ready  to  meet  the  traitors  themselves  here  or  anywhere,  and  flght 
them  to  the  death.  [Prolonged  cheers.]  I  said  I  paid  $3,000  a  year  taxes. 
I  do  not  say  it  to  brag  of  it  It  is  my  duty,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  privi- 
lege to  do  it  But  some  of  these  traitors  here,  who  are  working  night 
and  day  to  put  some  of  their  miserable  little  bills  and  claims  through  tlie 
legislature,  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  are  talking 
about  high  taxes.  They  are  hypocrites,  as  well  as  traitors.  I  heard 
some  of  them  talking  about  hlgn  taxes  in  this  way,  who  did  not  pay  $o 
to  the  support  of  the  government.  I  denounce  them  as  hypocrites  as 
well  as  traitors.    [Cheers.] 
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The  reason  they  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  high  taxes  is  that  they  do  not 
want  to  vote  money  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  They  want  to  embar- 
rass the  government  and  stop  the  war.  They  want  to  aid  the  secession- 
ists  to  conquer  our  boys  in  the  field.  They  care  about  hi^h  taxes !  They 
are  picayune  men  anyhow,  and  pay  no  taxes  at  all,  and  never  did,  and 
never  hope  or  expect  to.    This  is  the  excuse  of  traitors.    [Cheers  J 

Mr  Speaker,  excuse  me.  I  feel  for  my  country,  in  this  her  hour  of 
danger,  from  the  tips  of  my  toes  to  the  ends  of  my  hair.  That  is  the 
reason  I  speak  as  I  do.  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  bound  to  tell  these  men 
to  their  teeth  what  they  are,  and  what  the  people,  the  true,  loyal  people, 
think  of  them.  [Cheering,  which  the  spealser  attempted  to  stop  by 
rapping  on  his  desk  but  really  aided,  not  unwillingly.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  my  say.  I  am  no  speaker.  This  is  the  only 
speech  I  ever  made,  and  I  don^t  know  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  a 
speech.  But  I  could  not  sit  still  any  longer  and  see  these  scoundrels  and 
traitors  work  out  their  hellish  schemes  to  destroy  the  Union.  They  have 
my  sentiments;  let  them  one  and  all  make  the  most  of  them.  lam 
ready  to  back  up  all  I  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  to  meet  these  traitors  in  any 
manner  they  may  choose,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon/' 

With  a  parting  whack  on  his  desk,  the  loyal  old  gentleman  re- 
sumed his  seat,  amidst  the  diu  of  cheering  and  the  clapping  of 
hands. 

Legislative  Frauds. — The  very  last  hour  of  this  session  was 
disgraced  by  the  peq>etration  of  one  of  those  parliamentary 
swindles  which  in  modern  times  are  not  infrequent  in  de- 
liberative bodies.  The  partisan  strife  which  obtained  between 
the  constitutional  convention  and  the  governor,  was,  if  anything, 
intensified  between  this  legislature  and  that  functionary.  At  the 
special  session  of  1861  the  executive  department  ha<l  been  pro- 
vided in  the  most  liberal  spirit  with  a  fund  of  $50,000  for  extra- 
ordinary and  contingent  exi)ense8,  which  was  largely  looked  to  as 
aid  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers  in  the  field.  But 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  agents  employed  to  visit  different 
camps  and  accompany  the  regiments,  to  look  after  the  sanitary 
wants  of  the  volunteers;  extra  surgeons  sent  down  the  rivers  in 
anticipation  of  battles ;  steamboats  chartered,  also  in  exi>ectation 
of  battles,  to  go  and  bring  home  the  wounded  and  disabled  sol- 
diers, all  of  which,  and  much  more,  was  in  constant  operation 
during  the  winter  of  1861-2,  prompted  doubtless,  by  the  most 
charitable  of  motives,  but  exhibiting  in  some  instances  a  prodigal 
disregard  of  economy  and  a  lavish  display  of  means,  amounting 
almost  to  recklessness,  and  resulting  in  the  wounded  and  disa- 
bled soldiers,  for  whom  ostensibly  much  of  this  parade  was  made, 
receiving  only  $1,119  out  of  the  $50,000  appropriated.* 

Much  fault  hivd  been  found  by  the  Democracy  at  home  with  his 
excellency  in  the  distribution  of  this  fund.  Both  he  and  his  many 
agents  were  charged  with  having  been  more  zealous  during  their 
perigrinations  among  the  Illinois  volunteers  in  distributing  docu- 
ments to  defeat  the  new  constitution  than  in  alleviating  their  suf. 

*  The  State  Treasurer.  June  16.  1863,  gave  the  following  items  of  expenditures,  u 
paid  out  of  that  appropriation :  Steamboat  trips  by  the  governor  and  party:  98,887;  for 
the  quartermaster's  dopartment,  99,874:  receipts  of  John  Wood,  98,964;  for  Adjutant 
General's  office.  97,748;  Commissary  General's  Oflloe,  93,043;  trips  to  Washington  by 
Messrs.  Yates,  Trumbull.  Kellogg  and  others,  94,449;  messenger  and  clerk  hire  in  gov- 
ernor's office,  98.463;  J.  K.  Forest  to  Cairo  and  back,  9120;  bick  and  wounded  Illinois 
soldiers,  who  fought  at  Be Imont^^ Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  at  Shiloh.  91,119. 
The  war  demonstrated  sanitary  efforts  to  be  most  efficient  in  the  hands  of  private  en- 
terprise. Untold  blessings  were  meted  out  by  the  sanitary  bureaus  in  charge  of  noble 
and  devoted  men  and  women,  who,  unlike  politicians  In  the  employ  of  the  State,  did 
not  seek  personal  glorification  among  the  volunteers,  but  truly  to  miUgmte  the  sullar- 
ings  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
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feriugs.  Indeed,  Gov.  Yatos  in  all  the  exuberance  of  his  patriot- 
ism, was  ever  charged  by  the  Democracy  as  being  actuated  by 
partisan  motives,  and  guided  by  considerations  of  personal  ambi- 
tion ;  that  in  all  his  transactions  with  the  raising  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  Illinois  volunteers  and  in  his  appointments,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  political  aggrandizement ;  and  that  in  his  ardent  desire 
to  earn  the  honorable  soubriquet  of  the  "  soldiers'  friend,"  he  dis- 
covered untold  preferment  to  himself.  And  both  the  convention, 
and  now  the  legislature,  doubtless  mainly  from  partisan  motives, 
refused  further  to  solely  entrust  him  with  the  distribution  of  more 
sanitary  funds.  Early  in  the  session  ^January  7th)  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  in  gold  had  been  maue  for  the  Illinois  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  view  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  and  the 
probable  advance  upon  Vicksburg.  Three  commissioners,  (Lewis 
D.  Brwin,  W.  W.  Anderson,  and  Bzekial  Boyden),  were  appointed 
to  distribute  this  fund,  who  sold  the  gold  for  paper,  realizing  a 
large  premium,  and  the  whole,  it  seems,  was  carefully  expended 
with  gieat  relief  and  benefit  to  the  needy  soldiers,  who  received 
over  80  per  cent,  of  it.  But  the  Governor  was  anxious  for  another 
$50,000.  He  sent  in  a  special  message  upon  the  subject,  couched 
in  terms  of  rare  beauty  and  felicity  of  expression,  evincing  a  noble 
sympathy  for  our  struggling  soldiery  in  upholding  the  flag  of  our 
country.  It  was  a  plea  such  as  few  men  are  capable  of  making, 
and  should  have  gone  to  the  most  caloused  heart. 

The  senate  had  passed  two  appropriation  bills  of  precisely  simi- 
lar titles.  These  bills  were  numbered  respectively  202  and  203; 
they  were  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  when  folded  looked  alike, 
except  as  to  their  numbers.  No.  203  provided  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  executive  officers,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  the  adjutant  general's  office,  and  the  various 
other  usual  items  of  appropriation.  This  was  acceptable  to  the 
Democrats.  No.  202  provided  besides  all  these  items,  a  contin- 
gent fund  of  $10,000,  and  $2,500  for  the  hire  of  a  gardener,  both 
to  be  expended  at  the  option  of  the  governor;  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  to  the  "  aid  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  sol- 
diers; to  defray  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment ;  for  the  pay  of  clerks  in  the  governor's  office ;  of  messen- 
gers on  public  service;  of  assistants  in  the  adjutant  general's 
office,  quartermaster  general's  office  and  the  commissary  general's 
office,  lithography,  postage  and  other  incidental  expenses,"  all  to 
be  expended  by  order  of  the  governor. 

From  this  array  of  participants  in  the  $50,000  fund,  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldier,  although  first  mentioned,  it  may  be  \\ell 
imagined,  would  very  likely  be  the  last  to  receive  a  slender  share. 
The  Democrats  opposed  No.  202,  a«  providing  his  excellency  with 
a  "corruption  fund,"  but  were  willing  to  pass  No.  203.  When 
the  latter  came  up  for  action  in  the  house,  a  short  time  before  the 
adjournment,  it  was  upon  demand  twice  read  at  large  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  $50,000  item  was  not  in  it.  The  third  time  the  bill 
was  read  by  its  title  only  and  passed,  59  to  2.  The  chief  clerk  who 
had  been  out,  came  in  as  the  roll  was  being  called  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  being  informed  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
liaste  in  reimrting  the  bill  back  to  the  senate,  as  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment was  at  hand,  he  sat  down  to  write  the  message  to  that 
efiect,  but  at  this  juncture,  by  some  adroit  prestidigitation^  the 
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obnoxious  bill,  No.  202,  was  substituted  and  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  having  passed,  due  to  No.  203.  It  was  immediately  re- 
ported back  to  the  senate,  as  hastily  sent  to  the  governor, 
approved,  and  returned  to  the  senate  where  it  orginated. 

The  house  had  not  proceeded  far  with  other  business,  when  the 
noise  and  ax>parent  exultation  among  Itepublican  members  at  the 
north  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  adjacent  lobby,  revealed  the  fact 
that  Democrats,  notwithstanding  their  vigilance,  had  been  tricked 
in  the  passage  of  this  obnoxious  measure.  A  scene  of  the  wilde^t# 
confusion  ensued.  Itiformation  was  menacingly  demanded  of  the 
speaker ;  a  resolution  was  introduced,  recalling  the  bill  from  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  but,  as  many  members  had  in  the  meantime 
left  for  home,  it  failed  for  want  of  the  requisite  three-fourths  vote. 
A  protest,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  fraud,  was  signed 
by  41  Democratic  members  and  spread  upon  the  journal.  The 
treasurer  was  requested  not  to  honor  any  drafts  upon  the  fund 
thus  fraudulently  appropriated.  Acconlingly,  when  the  governor 
shortly'  after  drew  upon  the  fund,  he  found  that  guardian  of  the 
people's  strong  box,  (a  Democrat),  recalcitrant  A  writ  of  man- 
damus was  sued  out  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then  sitting  at  Ottawa, 
a  day  before  its  adjournment,  against  the  treasurer,  requiring  him 
to  show  cause  why  he  did  not  pay  the  warrants  drawn  upon  that 
fund  ;  but  before  answer  could  be  made  the  court  adjourned.  It 
is  probable  that  it  was  designed  in  advance  by  the  suitors  that  the 
case  should  not  go  to  trial,  rendering  public  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill,  in  which  rumor  at  the  time  involved 
a  certain  noted  Democrat,  a  member  and  high  official  of  the  house. 
And  thus  the  perpetrators  of  this  legislative  swindle  have  escaped 
deserved  exposuie  and  merited  public  disgrace.* 

The  winter  session  of  the  23d  general  assembly  proved  a  most 
unprofitable  one  to  the  people.  The  dominant  party,  engrossed 
with  the  peace  resolutions,  passed  but  one  measure  of  public  ad- 
vantage, that  of  abolishing  the  State  quartermaster  and  commis- 

*  Anotber  most  audaoious  lefrislatlve  swindle,  well  illustrating  the  oarel^s 
manner  of  enacting  laws  under  tne  old  constitution,  and  the  tricks  by  which  cor- 
rupt men,  both  as  iobbjrlsts  and  members,  gained  advantages,  was  the  ** Chicago  Grid- 
iron bill,"  as  it  was  nicknamed,  passed  by  this  general  assembly  at  the  June  session. 
The  *itle  of  the  bill*  **An  act  to  inoorporate  the  Wabash  Railway  Company,'^  was  calcu- 
lated to  convey  the  deceptive  idea  of  a  railroad  in  the  Wabash  region  of  the  State, 
instead  of  which  It  gave  to  a  few  sharpers  In  Chicago  most  extraordinary  franchises 
over  the  streets  of  that  city.  It  provided  for  the  exclusive  construction  of  horse- 
railways  through  18  of  the  principal  streets  of  Chicago,  across  4  of  its  most  Impor- 
tant bridges,  and  on  any  comi^on  highways  in  either  or  all  of  the  towns  of  South 
Chicago,  Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Worth.  West  Chicago,  Lyons,  Jefferson,  Cicero, and  Proviso, 
adjacent  to  the  city,  and  from  to  time  to  change,  enlarge  and  extend  the  location 
thereof.  It  allowed  the  corporators  to  Impose  and  collect  such  tolls  as  it  should  fix, 
without  restraint  from  the  city  council.  This  was  an  immense  monopoly,  affecting  the 
material  interests  of  the  whole  city.  It  was  a  subject  properly  for  the  city  council 
of  Chicago,  but  neither  that  tNidv  nor  the  people,  which  they  represented,  knew  aught 
of  this  monstrous  movement  which  sought  to  flloh  from  them  the  control  of  their  own 
streets  and  highways,  though  the  recess  had  intervened  between  Its  passage  m  the 
senate  and  in  the  house. 

It  was  introduced  Into  the  senate  by  a  member  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  which  added  to  the  deception,  and  in  a  loose  way  permitted  to  pass  that  body  in 
January,  without  being  read  other  than  by  its  title,  the  Senate  relying  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  member  Introducing  It,  that  it  was  simply  a  bill  for  an  ordlnarv  railroad 
charter,  containing  the  usual  privileges.  Its  provisions  were  not  generally  known  to 
senators  who  passed  It.  or  to  the  piiblic  until  a  few  days  before  it  was  nmnouvered 
through  the  house  on  the  8th  of  June,  under  the  pressure  of  Interested  members  and 
A  powerful  lobbv  influence.  And  now.  the  swindle  having  transpired,  the  angry  pro- 
tests against  It  from  the  people  of  Chicago  came  loud  and  deep,  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  State  Joining  its  voice  to  the  Indignant  refrain.  The  governor  vetoed  it,  and  in 
his  message  of  June  IPth,  186a,  exposed  Its  horrid  onormity  very  fully.  This  message  was 
aiddressed  to  the  general  assembly  which  he  had  dissolved  nine  days  before— the  **rump" 
being  still  in  session. 
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sary  departments,  wliich,  since  tbeir  supercedure  by  the  general 
government,  not  without  reluctance  from  Gov.  Yates,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  become  useless  and  expensive  encumbrances.  Every 
other  of  its  party  measures  met  with  disaster.  The  habeas  corpus 
and  illegal  arrest  bills ;  the  prohibition  of  negro  immigration ;  the 
congressional  apportionment,  and  the  armistice  resolutions — suc- 
ceeding alone  with  the  recess  resolution;  while  the  Kepublicans, 
by  their  vigilance,  fidelity  and  courage,  succeeded  in  the  defeat  of 
all  these,  they  were  also  balked,  as  we  have  described,  in  the  full 
fruition  of  their  only  affirmative  measure,  the  $50,000  appropria- 
tion for  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers. 

Reaction  among  tlie  People  against  the  Peace  Movement  of  the  Leg- 
islature,— Both  during  the  session  after  the  armistice  resolutions 
had  been  brought  forward  and  throughout  the  recess,  the  people, 
being  awakened  by  these  schemes  of  the  politicians  who  thus 
sought  to  place  Illinois  on  record  as  an  anti-war  State,  held  publie 
meetings  all  over  the  State,  giving  expression  to  their  loyal  senti- 
ments, and  evincing  the  strongest  devotion  to  the  war  for  the 
Union.  From  Egypt  the  Douglas  democrats  sent  out  their  re- 
solves '^that,as  citizens  of  Illinois  and  as  democrats,  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  continued  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  until  the  su- 
premacy of  the  constitution  is  acknowledged  in  every  State  of  the 
Union;  that  the  errors  of  the  administration,  while  they  should 
not  be  adopted  by  the  people,  form  no  excuse  for  any  loyal  citizen 
to  withhold  his  support  from  the  government ;"  that  they  were  in- 
flexibly opposed  to  the  secession  heresy  of  a  Northwestern  Con- 
federacy, &c.,  recommending  to  the  "  true  democracy  to  organ- 
ize and  be  prepared  to  resist  all  schemes  of  disloyal  men  looking 
to  a  further  disruption  of  the  Union." 

It  was  a  gloomy  period  of  the  war.  The  turning  point  in  the 
great  civil  conflict  had  not  been  reached.  Vicksburg — strong  and 
defiant — had  not  only  not  suri*endered,  but  repulsed  the  national 
troops  under  Sherman  in  January  preceding.  Nor  had  Gettys- 
burg been  fought.  The  great  captains  of  the  war  had  not  been 
revealed  on  our  side.  In  the  West,  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Peiry- 
ville  and  Murfreesboro  had  proven  little  better  than  defeats ; 
while  in  the  East,  Fredericksburg,  si)eedily  followed  by  Chancel- 
lorville,  had  spread  a  general  gloom.  Said  the  New  York  Tribune: 
*'  If  3  months  more  of  earnest  fighting  shall  not  serve  to  make  a  se- 
rious impression  on  the  rebels — if  some  malignant  fate  has  de- 
creed that  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  shall  ever  be 
squandered  in  fruitless  eflbrts,  let  us  bow  to  our  destiny,  and  make 
the  best  attainable  peace."  It  was  at  the  time  no  doubt  honestly 
believed  by  many  that  the  States  coidd  not  be  re-united  by  mili- 
tary coercion — that  the  war  was  a  failure. 

Gold,  the  most  sensitive  index  of  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  wa« 
steadily  on  the  rise.  Rebel  bonds  bore  a  premium  in  the  London 
market.  The  picture  was  a  dark  and  dreary  one  and,  in  the  West, 
relieved  only  by  the  brilliant  military  exploit  of  Gen.  McCleruand 
in  the  cajiture  of  Arkansas  Post. 

But  amidst  all  these  dreary  scenes — the  demand  of  the  democ- 
racy^ for  peace,  the  low  ebb  of  the  tide  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war^ 
and  the  discouragement  of  the  many  staunch  friends  of  the 
Union — the  heart  of  the  soldier  remained  undismayed.    Hardly 
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an  Illinois  regiment,  learning  the  8ituatiou  at  home,  and  the  false 
and  dishonorable  attitude  in  which  the  legislature  sought  to  place 
the  State  before  the  country,  but  what  held  meetings  and  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrenceof  the  "  fire  in  the  rear, "  as  it  was  tenned 
— repledged  their  lojalty  to  the  Union  and  devotion  to  the  flag — 
breathing  the  noblest  of  patriotic  sentiments  commingled  with 
purposes  of  the  most  determined  valor.  These  resolutions  poured 
in  in  great  profusion,  the  columns  of  the  republican  press  being 
fairly  laden  with  them.  The  democracy  charged  the  voluminous 
loyal  expressions  to  be  merely  the  dictates  of  those  "  whose 
shouldei-s  were  adorned  with  the  stars,  eagles  and  bars.''  If  such 
was  the  case  it  but  showed  discipline  in  the  right  direction.  Few 
of  the  masses,  even  under  our  form  of  government,  exercise  either 
original  or  indei)endent  political  opinions. 

It  was  the  unworthy  action  of  this  legislature  that  precipitated 
the  defection  of  such  men  as  John  A.  Logan,  Isham  N.  Hainie, 
John  A.  McClernand,  and  a  host  of  others  from  the  democratic 
ranks. 

In  his  address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  17th  army  corps,  dated 
Memphis,  Feb.  12th,  1863,  Oen.  Logan,  in  allusion  to  the  ^^falsify- 
ing of  public  sentiment  at  home,"  said:  ^^Intriguing  political 
tricksters,  demagogues  and  time-servers,  whose  corrupt  deeds  are 
but  a  faint  reflex  of  their  corrupt  hearts,  seem  determined  to  drive 
our  people  on  to  anarchy  and  destruction.  The  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  traitors  and  cowards.  North  and  South,  will  cower  before 
the  indignation  of  an  outraged  people.  March  bravely  onward  !" 
Gen.  Hainie,  in  a  private  letter,  gave  his  unqualified  endorsement 
to  every  paragraph,  line  and  woiS  of  Gen.  Logan's  address.  Gen. 
McClernand,  in  his  letter  to  John  Van  Buren,  dated  Feb.  22d, 
1863,  denounced  these  democratic  factionists  as  "Northern  peace 
mongers,  who  'will  be  carried  away,'  if  not  by  the  torrent  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  eventually  by  force  of  arms."  For  the  expression  of 
such  sentiments,  these  gentlemen  were  now  read  out  of  the  party 
by  the  peace  organs  of  the  democracy. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  anti-war  meetings  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  under  the  management  of  the  democratic 
leaders,  declaring  hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  war  as  then  prose- 
cuted by  the  national  administration,  which  culminated  in  the  large 
mass  meeting  of  the  17th  of  June,  at  Springfield,  of  which  more 
further  along. 

The  party  nomenclature  of  the  period  as  applied  to  democrats 
also  evinced  deep  partisan  feeling  and  was  of  the  most  insulting 
character :  "  Copperheads,  "  "  Snakes, "  "  Butternuts,"  "Secesh, " 
&c.  The  origin  of  these  opprobrious  epithets,  we  will  not  stop  to 
give. 

Military  Arrests. — Of  the  many  arrests  of  our  citizens  by 
military  authority  we  can  only  relate  one  or  two  of  the  most 
notable.  A  Capt.  Linsley,  by  order  of  Col.  Carrington  of  Indian- 
apolis, was  stationed  at  Terre  Haute  to  arrest  deserters  in  Vigo 
and  surrounding  counties  of  Indiana,  nothing  being  said  about 
Illinois.  In  March,  1863,  he  sent  two  sergeants  into  Clark  county 
of  this  State  who  arrested  four  deserters.  The  mother  of  one  of 
them,  at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  John  Schofield,  acting  as  her 
attorney,  to  procure  her  son's  release  swore  out  a  warrant  charg- 
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iug  tlie  officers  with  kidnapping.  The  sergeants  were  arrested  and 
taken  before  the  Hon.  Chas.H.  Constable,  circuit  judge,  the  coui-t 
being  then  in  session  at  Marshall.  In  their  examination  the  judge 
doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the  papers  exhibited  as  authority  for 
the  sergeants  to  make  the  arrests  in  Illinois.  Their  attorney,  R. 
li.  Dulaney,  then  attempted  to  prove  that  the  men  alleged  to  be 
kidnapped  were  in  fact  deserters  from  the  federal  army,  whom 
any  one  might  arrest  as  in  the  case  of  any  criminal.  This  was 
not  allowed  to  be  shown  by  the  judge.  He  bound  them  over 
in  a  bond  of  $500  and  discharged  the  deserters.  At  the  request 
of  the  sergeants,  Judge  C.  gave  them  a  written  statement: 

'"That  Messrs.  McFarland  and  Thomas  Long,  have  been  arrested  and  brought  before 
me  for  examination  on  a  chorge  of  kidnapping,  and  that  I  have  deemed  it  my  dutv  to 
hold  them  over  in  a  bond  of  tSOO  to  app^r  next  Thursday  morning,  to  answer  fartner 
to  said  charge,  and  I  have  ordered  the  discharge  from  custodv  of  James  Qammen, 
Hugh  Scott,  M.  Belcher  and  Jno.  Tanner,  four  men  whom  they  had  arrested  upon  the 
ground  that  they  were  deserters  from  Co.  K,  80th  ni.  Vol.** 

The  sergeants  procuretl  bail  without  difficulty,  though  they  were 
strangers.  Subsequently,  on  the  day  of  their  trial,  and  while  it 
was  in  progress,  Col.  Carrington,  with  a  force  of  250  infantry,  sur- 
rounded the  courthouse  at  Marshall,  and  with  50 dismounted  cav- 
alrymen in  citizens'  dress  entered  the  court  room  without  exciting 
surprise,  and  at  the  very  moment  the  adjournment  of  court  for 
dinner  was  announced,  stepped  forward  and  arrested  Judge  Con- 
stable before  he  had  quitted  the  bench.  The  infantry  were  sta- 
tioned outside  to  quell  any  attempt  at  rescue  by  the  citizens. 
There  was  no  molestation,  however.  Judge  Constable,  who  was 
taken  by  surprise,  was  considerably  unmanned  at  this  summary 
exhibition  of  military  power.* 

The  prisoners  were  released,  and  the  judge  trying  them  was 
torn  from  his  judicial  seat  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  his  court 
adjourned  by  military  power,  and  he  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  a 
foreign  State.  Could  audacity,  apparently,  in  a  free  govern- 
ment, outside  of  the  theatre  of  actual  war,  go  furtherf  Yet  of  all 
the  military  arrests  made  in  this  State,  this  was  the  most  justifia- 
ble. The  offense  consisted  in  no  mere  disloyal  gasconade,  but  in 
substantial  acts  which,  by  the  discharge  of  four  deserters  and  the 
imprisonment  of  two  officers,  was  an  actual  interference  with  and 
injury  to  the  military  effort  of  the  government  to  suppress  the 
rebellion. 

About  the  1st  of  April  Judge  Constable  was  brought  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Springfield  and  deli vered  over  to  the  civil  authorities. 
An  affidavit  was  filed  before  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  charging 
him  with  encouraging  desertion  by  ordering  the  release  of  the  four 
deserters  from  the  custody  of  the  officers.  By  agreement  the  ex- 
amination was  had  before  Judge  Treat,  of  the  U.  S.  district  court, 
the  district  attorney,  Lawrence  Weldon,  appearing  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Stuart  &  Edwards  for  the  prisoner.  After  hearing 
all  the  evidence,  the  defendant  was  discharged. 

Later  in  the  spring  of  1863,  W.  H.  Green,  a  State  Senator  from 
Massac,  and  G.  W.  Wall,  of  Perry,  were  arrested  by  order  of  the 
l)rovo8t  marshal.  The  charges  do  not  appear.  In  the  Senate  Mr. 
Green  hail  signalized  himself  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  armis- 
tice resolutions,  laboring  earnestly  to  bring  that  body  to  a  vote 
upon  them.    The  republican  press  brought  forward  many  of  his 

•See  Terre  Haute  BzpreM. 
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anti-war  utterances,  such  as  "  we  (he  and  his  constituents)  stand 
upon  the  border  as  peace  makers,  and  we  intend  that  unless  it  be 
over  our  dead  bodies,  there  shall  be  no  Iraternal  blood  shed,"  &c 
Mr.  G.  took  occasion  to  deny  some  of  these  charges,  in  a  published 
letter.  He  was  also  found  fault  with  for  wearing  a  "  butternut 
suit,  &c.  General  Buford  required  each  of  these  gentlemen  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  U.  S.;  to  write  letters  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  post  confessing  the  acts  for  which  they  had  been 
arrested,  with  expressions  of  regret  and  promises  of  future  con 
duct  comiK)rting  with  that  of  loyal  citizens ;  and  to  declare  they 
had  not  aided  deserters  to  escape  nor  discouraged  enlistments, 
whereupon  they  were  released  from  arrest.* 

Many  others  of  our  citizens  too  numerous  to  mention  were  ar- 
rested, some  taken  to  Washington  bastiles  and  others  incarcera- 
ted in  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New  York  harbor.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  noted  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallaudigham  of  Ohio  was 
made. 

Suppression  of  the  Chicago  Times. — But  the  general  government 
did  not  stop  with  military  arrests  and  imprisonment  of  the  citi- 
zen for  his  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  si>eech  ;  it  also  laid  its 
hand  of  power  upon  the  freedom  of  the  public  press.  The 
suppression  of  the  Chicago  Times — a  newspaper  which  ex- 
ercised an  unusual  license  in  its  criticism  of  the  policy  of 
the  administration  and  the  conduct  of  the  war — formed  the 
most  notable  event  of  that  sort  in  Illinois.  This  was  done  by  or- 
der of  Major  Gen.  Bnrnside,  in  command  of  the  department  of 
the  Ohio,  dated  Cincinnati,  June  1st,  1863.  Brig.  Gen.  Jacob 
Ammen,  in  command  of  the  district  of  Illinois,  stationed  at  Camp 
Butler,  was  charged  with  its  execution.  The  cause  assigned  in 
the  order  was  "the  repeated  expression  of  disloyal  and  incendiary 
sentiments"  by  that  newspaper.  The  same  onler(No.  84),  in  par- 
agraph 1,  included  the  N.  Y.  World,  Gen.  Ammen  was  directed 
to  allow  no  more  issues  of  the  paper  to  appear,  and  if  neccessary 
to  "take  military  possession  of  the  Times  office."  The  editor  was 
also  notified  of  the  order  by  telegraph  from  Gen.  Buniside,  June 
2d.  Late  in  the  night  of  that  day  Messrs.  Storey  and  Worden, 
the  proprietors,  made  application  to  Judge  Drummond,  of  the  IT. 
S.  court  for  the  Northern  district  of  Illinois,  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Gens.  A.  B.  Burnside,  Jacob  Ammen,  and  Capt  Jas. 
S.  Putnam,  of  Camp  Douglas,  detailed  to  act,  from  canying 
into  eflfect  the  order  of  suppression.  About  midnight  the  court 
granted  a  temporary  restraining  order  upon  the  defendants,  until 
the  application  could  be  heard  and  determined  in  open  court.  Learu- 
ing  which,  Capt.  Putnam  hastily  departed  to  his  post  at  Camp  Doug- 
las, gathered  a  sufficient  military  force,  returned,  andaboutloVlock 
in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  executed  Gen.  Bumside's  order  by 
taking  possession  of  the  Times  office,  in  defiance  and  contempt  of 
the  order  of  the  civil  tribunal.  In  the  meantime  the  Times  issues 
of  the  3d  of  June,  in  great  part,  had  been  struck  off  and  found 
circulation. 

Here  was  presented  the  grave  question  of  a  collision  between 
the  civil  and  military  authority  of  the  U.  S.  A  stay  of  proceed- 
ings in  court  was  granted  on  the  same  day  to  give  time  for  service 
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on  Gen.  Ammen.  Judge  David  Davis,  presiding  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  at  Springfield,  was  telegraphed  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago and  joiu  in  heariug  the  application  for  the  injunction,  with 
which  he  complied. 

Meantime  the  excitement  created  in  Chicago  was  intense.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  met  and 
expressed  their  deep  indignation  against  this  military  despotism. 
On  the  following  day  the  intensity  of  the  popular  feeling  having 
steadily  increased,  fears  were  entertained  that  an  outbreak  of 
inob  violence  would  attack  the  Tribune  establishment  (republican). 
A  secret  meeting  of  prominent  republicans,  and  a  few  democrats, 
was  now  held  in  the  circuit  court  room,  to  devise  ways  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  city.  It  was  participated  in  by  Senator  Trum- 
bull, Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Judge  Van  Biggins,  (a 
heavy  stockholder  in  the  Tribune^)  S.  W.  Fuller,  Jas.  F.  Joy, 
C.  Beckwith,  A.  C.  Coventry,  Judge  Dickey,  S.  S.  Hayes, 
A.  W.  Harrington  and  others.  A  petition  to  the  president 
was  prepared  representing  that  the  peace  of  the  city,  if 
not  the  welfare  of  the  country,  would  be  promoted  by  rescinding 
the  order  suppressing  the  Times;  that  this  was  asked  upon  the 
ground  of  expediency  alone,  without  regard  to  party ;  and  his  fa- 
vorable consideration  was  respectfully  asked.  The  petition  was 
telegraphed  to  the  president.  Messrs.  Trumbull  and  Arnold  sent 
an  additional  dispatch  especially  inviting  his  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  of  the  very  grave  state  of  affairs.  By  half-past  six 
p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  he  replied  by  telegraph  unconditionally  re- 
voking the  order  of  suppression.  But  one  number  of  the  Timet? 
issues,  that  of  Thursday,  June  4th,  failed  to  appear.  Pecuniarily 
it  may  well  be  guessed  the  paper  was  not  long  injured,  as  by  this 
it  gained  largely  in  its  sales. 

After  thus  saving  it  from  the  fury  of  the  gathering  mob,  the 
Tribune  said :  "  The  order  of  revocation  was,  and  is  universally 
felt,  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  blunder.  *  As  the  matter  stands  it  is 
is  a  triumph  of  treason.  The  minionsofJeft'.Davishavewona  victory 
by  which  they  will  not  fail  to  profit.  •  Oh  I  for  a  Gen.  Jackson 
while  this  war  lasts,  and  it  would  not  last  long.'^  The  republican 
press  was  generally  chagrined  at  the  wavering  conduct  of  the 
president,  and  in  a  tone  of  irony  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  not  true  that 
any  republican  has  telegraphed  to  Washington  to  seek  the  presi- 
dential revocation  of  Gen.  Grant's  order  to  suppress  Pemberton's 
issues  of  shot  and  shell  at  Vicksburg."  The  Belleville  Zeitung 
(German  republican),  somewhat  profanely  said  :  "  May  the  devil 
take  the  ^honesty'  of  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet.  We  are  for  the  en- 
ergy and  power  of  action  of  Fremont.  Let  Fremont  be  our  next 
president." 

In  the  meantime  Judges  Davis  and  Drummond  had  been  hear- 
ing the  able  arguments  of  counsel  on  the  application  for  an  in- 
junction, but  the  president's  revocation  stayed  all  further  proceed- 
ings in  court,  and,  what  is  to  be  regretted,  no  opinion  was  ren- 
dered upon  this  very  interesting  question.  From  Judge  Drum- 
mond's  remarks  upon  the  motion  to  defer  the  application  till  after 
service,  we  gather  the  following : 

''As  the  officer  of  the  firovernment,  I  will  seek  to  maintain  that  gOTemment,  but 
X  believe  that  the  oonstitution  and  the  laws  furnish  ample  means  to  suppretd 
the  rebellion.  *  When  there  are  military  uperations  going  on— when  there  are 
armies  in  the  field  In  hostile  array,  in  battle,  in  movement,  then  the  civil  law  ceases 
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and  then  comes  in  the  martial  law.  But  the  armies  of  the  U.  S^  the  major  generals  of 
theU  8.,  act  under  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  military  law  Is  just  as  much  under 
the  constitution  and  under  the  law  as  Is  the  civil  law,  precisely.  *  It  is  desirable 
that  we  should  know  whether  we  live  under  a  government  of  law  or  under  a  govern- 
ment of  force.  *  1  believe  that  we  live  under  a  government  of  law,  and  I  trust  that 
every  dtiaen  of  the  community  also  rests  under  the  same  belief,  and  that  all,  each  for 
himself,  will  remember  that  we  live  upder  a  government  of  law." 

Secret  Politico- Military  Societies. — The  j'ear  1863  was  also  pro- 
lific in  the  organization  of  secret  })olitical  orders  with  semi-uiili- 
tary  attributes.  They  were  variously  known  as  "Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,''  *'Union  Leagues,"  the  "S.  B's,"  (whatever  that 
stood  for)  &c.  The  former  of  these  was  of  democratic  and  the  two 
latter  of  republican  origin.  Various  circumstances  contributed  to 
the  wide  extension  of  these  orders.  The  open  clamor  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  many  leading  democrats;  the  opinion  that  the  war 
was  a  failure — indirectly  conceded  by  some  of  thestannche^t  re- 
publican newspapers;  the  unpojmlarity  of  the  conscript  law  with 
the  $300  exemption  clause  and  its  frequent  denunciation,  these, 
joined  with  the  political  excitement  by  the  pe>ace  resolutions  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  many  expressions  from  public  meetings  in 
opposition  thereto,  produced  a  serious  impression  among  the  peo- 
ple not  unraingled  with  feelings  of  personal  insecurity.  During 
this  year,  too,  many  deserters  were  at  large,  i)rowling  about  the 
neighborhoods  of  their  homes,  often  leading  their  friends  or  rela- 
tives into  difficulties  with  the  secret  agents  of  the  government  in 
pursuit  of  them,  who,  when  they  became  known,  of  course  swaggered 
and  boasted  notalittle  of  their  prowess  and  the  terrible  retribution 
to  be  visited  upon  certain  localities  supposed  to  harbor  them. 
There  were  also  at  home  rather  an  unusual  number  of  soldiers  on 
furlough — roistering  blades,  pompous  in  their  neat,  blue  uniforms 
— into  whose  ears  were  poured  by  i>artizan  friends  tales  of  horror, 
how  the  venomous  ''Copperhead  democrats"  purposed  resisting 
the  draft,  subvert  the  State  government,  and  form  an  alliance 
with  the  rebel  confederacy.  The  soldiers,  thus  incitetl  by  Harrow 
and  prejudiced  republicans,  often  swaggered  about  insulting  good 
citizens  and  making  threats  of  dire  vengeance,  which  they  felt  it 
their  duty  and  privilege  to  wreak,  and  sometimes  they  went  so 
far  as  to  actually  perpetrate  indignities  and  outrages  upon  really 
unoffending  democratic  civilians.  The  general  govern ment,  too, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  making  numerous  military  arrests  for  the 
mere  utterance— often  but  an  idle  or  thoughtless  boasts— of  dis- 
loyal sentiments. 

There  was  consequently  little  open  discussion  of  the  war  in- 
dulged on  either  side  in  many  portions  of  the  State.  A  deep  feel- 
ing of  mistrust  regarding  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  one's  own 
neighbor  was  all-pervading.  The  air  was  rife  with  whispers  of 
direst  portent  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  visited  upon  this  or  that 
citizen,  who  should  have  uttered  this  or  done  that  disloyal  thing. 
The  State  was  under  martial  law ;  and  it  was  generally  felt  that 
outrages  growing  out  of  the  political  condition  of  the  times,  or 
per[»etratetl  at  such  a  period,  would  either  meet  with  ready  excuse 
and  escape  of  punishment,  upon  the  one  side,  or  a  summary  visita- 
tion of  revenge  from  the  other.  Each  was  thus  steeled  against  the 
first  overt  act.  Under  these  circumstances  men  of  prior  partizan 
affiniteis,  even  if  not  then  in  full  accord  upon  the  great  question 
of  the  war,  instinctively  sought  to  bind  themselves  together  by 
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ties  of  the  strongest  oatbs  for  mutual  protection,  which  doubtless 
did  not  always  stop  with  provisions  against  personal  indignities 
and  local  outrages  alone,  but  may  have  included  purposed  resist- 
eiice  to  the  lawful  demands  of  the  government  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  conscript  law  to  aiTry  on  a  war  odious  to  their  political 
sentiments. 

For  greater  efficiency,  here  and  there  these  combinations,  on 
both  sides,  partook  of  the  character  of  military  organizations  ; 
but  it  is  questionable  if  any  were  furnished  with  arms  other 
than  home  affairs,  shot  guns,  &c.  The  drilling  was  often  done  with 
cornstalks.  The  associations  of  one  side  caused  the  other  to  do 
the  same;  while  the  utmost  quiet  prevailed  as  to  the  usual 
wrangles  and  discussions  incident  to  all  public  questions  of  great 
interest  in  this  country.  Both  sides  feared  and  guarded  against 
precipitating  a  general  collision,  ^o  one  knew  what  a  personal 
affray  might  instantly  develop  as  to  the  number  of  sworn  assist- 
ants on  either  side,  nor  what  weapons  w  ere  concealed,  ready  to  leap 
forth  upon  the  first  emergenc3\  To  such  considerations  an  active 
imagination  was  of  course  ready  to  add  its  legions  of  numbers  and 
dire  results.  In  some  respects  this  mutual  forbearance,  boni  of 
caution,  may  have  been  well.  But  these  secret  associations  by 
skillful  and  industrious  agencies  were  extending  their  power  and 
influence  all  over  the  country. 

All  secret  political  societies  are  dangerous  to  the  State  and  to 
the  libert}*  of  the  people.  The  very  fact  of  their  secrecy  stamps 
them  as  wrongful  and  hazardous.  Secrecy  eviscerates  true  de- 
mocracy or  republicanism  of  its  essential  principles.  To  deny  an 
open  comparison  of  views  and  a  free  discussion  of  questions  af- 
fecting the  public  weal,  or  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  is  to  remove 
the  underlying  safeguards  of  an  intelligent  liberty.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that  the  democratic  press  counselled  the  people  against 
them. 

The  republican  press,  with  nntiring  industry,  circulated  reports 
that  the  democrats  were  preparing  and  intended  to  resist  the 
draft  under  the  conscript  law.  A  regiment  was  organized  and 
armed  by  the  State,  by  order  of  Adjutant  General  Fuller,  "for 
the  purpose  of  guard  and  protection  of  the  State  of  Illinois'' — 
meaning  that  it  was  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  draft.  Col.  E.  H. 
Hough  was  assigned  to  its  command.  This  ill-advised  step,  one 
would  suppose,  was  rather  calculated  to  provoke  the  armed  col- 
lision so  much  dreaded.  Many  indeed  feared,  that,  by  these  va- 
rious means,  a  struggle  might  be  brought  about  in  the  State. 
Judge  O'Melveny,  a  fierce  anti-war  democrat,  wrote:  "I  still 
think  we  are  nearing  convulsion  in  the  North.  It  must  be  with 
us  the  la«t  alternative,  but  free  speech  ought  to  be  ma<le  the  issue 
— no  point  more  available;  to  surrender  it,  is  to  perish;  and  if  fate 
and  destiny  so  will  it,  let  the  democracy  go  down  with  the  consti- 
tution and  with  liberty  in  one  common  struggle  for  life  and  power." 
So  much  was  said  of  secret  traitorous  political  organizations,  and 
their  threatened  violent  resistance  to  the  draft  underthe  conscript 
law,  that  Judge  Davis,  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  during  the  June 
term  at  Springfield,  charged  the  grand  jury  that  there  were 
secret  organizations  with  "grips,  signs  and  pass- words,  having  for 
their  object,  resistance  to  law,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment.       *        If  anywhere  in  this  State  bad  men  have  combined 
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together  for  such  wicked  purpose,  bring  them  to  light  and  let 
tliem  receive  the  punishment  due  their  crimes" — charging  them 
further  with  reference  to  any  kind  of  resistance  or  obstruction  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  draft,  and  the  aiding  or  abetting  of  de- 
serters by  advice,  assistance  or  liarboring  them. 

While  the  many  rumors  of  lawless  conduct  on  the  part  of  these 
organizations,  with  which  the  press  teemed,  were  exaggerated,  all 
was  not  smoke.  A  number  of  atrocious  murders  were  committed, 
and  armed  resistance  off'ered  to  the  arrest  of  deserters 
in  many  portions  of  the  State,  which  we  have  neither  the 
space  nor  disposition  to  give  in  detail.  Of  the  counties 
in  which  these  disreputable  proceedings  occurred,  we  may 
mention  (commencing  south  and  proceeding  north)  Union,  Wil- 
liamson, Kichland,  Clark,  Coles,  Fayette,  Montgomery,  Greene, 
Scott,  Tazewell  and  Fulton.  The  most  pertinacious  resistance 
was  offered  in  Scott  and  Greene,  whither  a  detachment  of  over  100 
mounted  soldiers  was  sent  to  ferret  out  the  camps  of  lawless  men 
hid  among  the  glades  and  swamps  borderitig  the  Illinois  river. 
The  most  fatal  collision  occurred  in  Coles,  at  Charleston,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1864,  between  citizens  in  attendance  upon  circuit 
court,  under  the  lead  of  Sheriff*  O'Hara,  and  the  re-enlisted  veter- 
ans of  the  54th  Illinois  regiment.  Four  soldiers  were  killed  and 
8  wounded,  one  mortally;  of  the  citizens,  3  were  killed  at  the  time; 
one  accidentally.  Some  time  after,  two  of  the  CHaras  were  way- 
laid and  assassinated  in  the  woods.*  Assaults  upon  various  men 
were  made  in  Edgar  and  some  other  counties.  A  raid,  projected 
from  Cass,  wa^  made  upon  Jacksonville  to  intimidate  the  fedend 
authorities  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  Hancock,  Adams, 
Pike,  Calhoun  and  other  counties  bordering  the  Mississippi,  incur- 
sions were  made  by  rebel  "  bushwhackers"  from  Missouri,  who 
were  said  to  be  but  too  freely  countenanced  and  harbored.  It  is 
also  doubtless  true  that  these  scenes  of  lawlessness  uniformly 
occurred  in  regions  where  unconditional  unionism  was  in  minority 
and  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  people  overborne.  But  aside  fi*om 
these  comparatively  petty  outbreaks  of  a  few  misguided,  perhaps 
lawless  men  in  scattered  localities,  no  serious  puri)Ose  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  really  ever  existed  to  resist  the  draft  in  Illinois, 
or  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  great  mass  of  the  people,  Democrat  as  well  as  Be- 
publican,  were  ever  willing  and  ready  to  obey  the  law,  both  State 
and  national,  dutifuUj',  quietly  and  cheerfully. 

Prorogation  of  the  Last  Democratic  Legislature, — The  23d  gen- 
eral assembly,  upon  the  expiration  of  its  recess,  met  again,  June 
2d,  1863.  Besides  a  number  of  bills  of  a  private  or  local  character, 
patriotic  resolutions,  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Illinois  volun- 
teers for  their  valor  in  the  field,  and  resolutions  of  a  political  char- 

*  Much  disaffection  obtained  between  oltisens  (who  often  ffave  vent  to  treaaonable 
utterances  by  sboutfngr  for  Jeff.  Davis,  &c.,)  and  soldiers,  and  many  peraonaJ  indigni- 
ties were  inflicted  by  tne  latter  upon  the  tormer.  In  Coles,  it  is  said  that  soldiers,  per- 
haps when  intoxicated,  out  of  more  wantoness.  would  seize  farmers,  (many  of  toem 
doubtless,  belongfinif  to  the  order  of  the  Golden  Circle),  from  their  wafronsand  compel 
them  to  take  an  oath  of  alieRiance  manufactured  for  the  occasion:  ^ You  solemnly 
swear  to  support  the  admin iBtration.  i^braham  Lincoln,  all  proclamations  now  iasu^ 
and  all  that  may  hereafter  be  iesueu.  so  help  you  God/  At  Vandalla  a  Mr.  Smith  wins 
made  to  take  the  oath,  and  afterwards,  in  an  altercation,  killed.  One  of  thesoldlen 
escaped,  and  his  associates, on  examination  were  discharged.  Citisens,  doubtless  Amer- 
ican Knights,  to  the  number  of  50  or  60,  sought  to  revenge  the  muraer,  but  faUioc  ia 
this,  burnt  a  railroad  bridge  and  committed  other  depredations. 
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icter,  coveriug  the  military  order  suppressing  tbe  Chicago  Tiw€«, 
bbe  military  arrests  of  Illinois  citizens,  particularly  the  case  of 
Judge    Constable,     were     numerouslj'     introduced.      The    con- 
Bideration  of  the  latter  character  of  resolutions  elicited  warm  de- 
bate and  consumed  much  valuable  time.    At  this  time  the  army 
ill  the  West,  containing  nearly  all  the  Illinois  troops,  had  been 
active   in     its  approaches   upon    Vicksburg,    and  all    the    se- 
vere   fighting    in    the    investment  of   that   rebel   fortress   Fas 
over.    The  casualties  to   Illitiois  volunteers  were  great,  and  the 
demands  for  sanitary  aid  pressing.    On  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, therefore,  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Green,  who  had  but  recently 
beea  the  subject  of  military  arrest,  as  we  have  seen,  introduced  a 
bill,  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  sol- 
diers.   In  the  house  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
appropriatiug  $100,000  to  be  disbursed  by  a  commission,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  John  T.  Stuart,  C.  H.  Lanphier,  and  W.  A.  Turney, 
all  opposed  to  the  administration  policy  of  the  war.  -  A  bill  for 
taking  the  Illinois  soldiers'  vote  was  also  introduced. 

On  the  3d  day  of  the  session,  in  the  senate,  a  proposition  to 
adjourn  sine  die  was  extensively  discussed  and  made  the  special 
order  for  the  following  day.  On  Monday,  June  8th,  three  Demo- 
crats being  absent,  the  senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Vandeveer,  a 
democrat,  passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  14  to  7,  to  adjourn  sine 
die  on  that  instant,  at  6  p.  m.  This  the  house  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  22(1  of  June  at  10  A.  M.  instead.  The  senate  refused  to 
concur  by  yeas  11  to  nays  12.  By  the  constitution,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  houses  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
a(\journment,the  governor  was  empowered  to  adjourn  the  assem- 
bly to  such  a  day  as  he  deemed  proper.  Such  conjuncture  now 
obtained.  On  the  9th  the  senate  transacted  but  little  business. 
There  was  also  disagreement  upon  the  house  soldiers'  relief  bill, 
the  senate  having  added  the  names  of  the  governor  and  the  treas- 
urer to  the  commission,  to  which  the  house  refused  to  acceed. 
On  the  morning  of  June  10th,  in  the  house,  shortly  after  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  take  up  the  general  appropriation  bill  had, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Fuller,  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  while 
not  a  Democrat  was  dreaming  of  such  a  move,  the  governor's  pri- 
vate secretary  entered  the  hall,  and  being  announced  by  the  door- 
keeper, but  without  recognition  from  the  chair,  (Mr.  Burr),  read 
hurriedly,  but  in  a  loud  tone,  his  message  adjourning  the  general 
assembly  to  the  Saturday  next  preceding  the  1st  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1865. 

This  unexpected  stroke  fell  upon  the  dominant  party  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  Their  chagrin  and  anger  knew  no 
bounds.  They  were  beaten  by  the  hated  governor  in  parliamen- 
tary tactics.  Amidst  the  unexampled  din  and  confusion,  all  sorts 
of  motions  were  made.  The  Republican  members  at  once  with- 
drew, breaking  the  quorum.  The  speaker  vacated  the  chair,  and 
the  house  took  an  informal  recess.  In  the  senate,  upon  the  read- 
ing of  the  prorogation  message,  a  similar  scene  of  excitement  took 
i place.  Lieutenant-Governor  Hoffman  said:  ''  In  obediance  to  this 
order,  I  do  now  adjourn  this  senate  until  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  1st  Monday  in  January,  A.  D.  ISCo,"  He  then  vacated  the 
chair  and  retired  from  the  chamber.  Senator  Underwood  was 
called  to  the  chair.    In  the  afternoon  13  senators  were  present — 
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tbe  12  Republican  members  having  left  In  the  bouse  44  mem- 
bers were  present ;  a  majority  in  either  house,  but  not  enough  to 
do  business,  the  constitution  requiring  the  presence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  in  each  house  to  constitute  a  quorum.  Regarding 
the  prorogation  as  illegal  both  houses  continued  the  session. 

It  is  probable  the  absconding  members  knew  of  the  governor's 
purpose,  judging  from  the  promptness  with  which  they  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  took  their  departure.  Yet  upon  the  other 
hand,  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Yandeveer,  a  democrat,  made  the  motion 
to  adjourn,  on  which  the  disagreement  occurred. 

Prior  to  the  prorogation  in  the  house  a  motion  had  been  adop- 
ted for  a  conference  committee  to  reconcile  the  differences  upon 
the  soldiers'  $100,000  relief  bill.  This  was,  in  the  present  strait, 
proff'ered  to  be  accommodated  by  the  house  agreeing  to  the  senate 
amendment  to  insert  the  names  of  the  governor  and  treasurer 
with  the  other  commissioners.  A  joint  resolution  was  thereupon 
adopted,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  enough  Republican  members 
to  help  pass  this  much  needed  measure.  If  a  quorum  had  been 
obtained  and  the  bill  regularly  passed,  it  would  have  been  void 
becmise  of  the  legality  of  the  prorogation,  as  subsequently  decided 
by  the  supreme  court.  But  the  I^publicans  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  acceed  to  this  request,  although  the  legality  of  the  adjourn- 
ment was  then  generaly  doubted  by  l)Oth  parties.  The  fiat  had 
gone  forth,  political  capital  was  a  stake,  to  retract  was  to  prove 
vacillating  and  contemptible,  and  they  braved  it  through. 

The  sincerity  of  the  Democrats — who  believed  the  bill  might  be 
legally  passed  if  a  quorum  could  be  obtained — ^in  making  this 
proposition,  has  been  doubted,  as  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  ample  time  to  pass  the  bill.  True,  they  had  showed  no 
haste,  but  after  the  disagreement,  there  was  at  stake  the  pride  of 
consistency  with  either  house,  for  which  some  allowance  should  be 
made.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  such  trifling  was  intended;  that 
the  olive  branch  was  held  out  only  as  a  lure  and  deceitful  snare. 
It  may  also  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  bill  would  have  passed  had 
more  time  been  allowed  and  the  prorogation  not  been  interiK>sed. 
But  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  partisan  tri- 
umph, the  law-makers  were  dispersed,  and  this  beneficent  measure 
failed.  Besides  this  measure,  which  appealed  directly  to  one's 
sympathy  and  humanity,  there  were  others  pending  of  great  pub- 
lic utility,  which  were  thus  also  defeated ;  the  bill  for  the  sale  of 
coin  and  the  payment  of  interest  in  treasury  notes;  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  State  Normal  University ;  the  general  appropriation 
bill;  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Douglas, 
and  some  needed  local  measures,  all  in  an  advanced  state  of  ma- 
turity. 

Immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  Democrats  prepare*!  a 
protest,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  injurious  consequences  to  the 
public  of  the  governor's  '^monstrous  usuri>ation''  of  power,  signed 
by  56  representatives  and  13  senators.  A  counterblast  to  this, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  was  published  by  3  Republi- 
cans of  the  senate,  and  6  of  the  house,  acting  as  a  committee  for 
this  purpose,  in  defense  of  the  Republican  members  and  the  act 
of  the  governor.  Both  were  extreme  partisan  documents,  full  of 
accusations  of  corruption,  and  devoid  of  neither  errors  of  factnoi 
intemperate  language. 
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After  the  prorogation,  tlie  *'  rump,''  or  moot  legislature,  as  it 
iras  variously  called,  still  kept  up  the  session  tecbuically.  The 
Toll  call  was  studiously  avoided  so  as  uot  to  have  it  appear  from 
the  journals  that  a  quorum  was  not  present,  and  thus  the  legality 
of  their  acts  would  turn  upon  the  validity  of  the  prorogation 
alone,  which  was  to  be  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  23d 
aiid  24th  of  June  business  was  transacted.  The  governor  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  al)out  to  close,  asking  if  he  had  any  fur- 
ther communication  to  lay  before  them.  He  replied  that  he  had 
not,  and  did  not  recognize  their  legal  existence.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion was  thereupon  passed,  taking  a  recess  until  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1864. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  a  decision  was  obtained  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  prorogation.  This 
was  the  first  political  question  that  had  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  since  the  alien  case  in  1840.  A  portion  of  the  Democratic 
press  assailed  the  court  (which  was  Democratic  in  political  senti- 
ment) with  great  virulence,  charging  that  the 

"Decision  was  not  only  wholly  wrongrt  ^ut  bad  been  made  from  unworthy  motives. 
It  was  time  tbat  Judgrofl  who  made  wrong  decisions,  to  avoid  tbe  lash  and  propitiate 
the  impending  auger  of  their  political  opponents,  should  bo  made  to  feel  the  indigna- 
%km  of  their  former  friends  whom  they  had  thus  betraye<l.  The  Democratic 
party  had  asked,  and  would  asli  for  nothing  but  impartial  fairness  at  the  hands  of  the 
Judges,  and  no  consideration  of  delicacy  would  impel  it  to  silence,  if  it  felt  that  unwor- 
thy personal  motives  had  moved  them  to  deal  unfairly  with  it.  We  had  fondly  hoped 
that  in  Illinois  there  was  a  State  court  in  whom  the  people  could  confidently  repose  as 
s  barrier  to  frightful  invasions  of  executive  power.  This  liope  is  dispelled,  and  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  mortification  in  view  of  it."* 

The  deep  chagrin  of  the  Democrats  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
legislature  by  the  governor  is  eloquently  portrayed  by  a  member, 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  capacity  as  attorney  in  one  of 
tlie  cases  involving  the  validity  of  the  pi*orogation.  He  exclaims : 
^^Malignant  partizanship  could  go  no  farther.  The  annals  of 
political  warfare  display  no  grosser  infraction  of  the  dignities 
and  amenities  of  private  or  ofiicial  life.  •  •  Since  the  members 
of  the  long  parliament  were  driven  from  their  seats  with  oppro- 
brious epithets  by  Cromwell,  there  has  been  no  such  exhibition  of 
virtuperative  lawlessness."* 

We  will  carry  this  parallel  further  by  adding  the  concluding 
part  of  Cromwell's  address  to  the  commons,  and  see  where  it  leads : 
"But  now  I  say,  your  time  hath  come.  The  Lord  hath  disowned 
you.  The  Go<l  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  hath 
done  with  you.  He  hath  no  need  of  you  any  more.  So,  he  hath 
judged  you  and  cast  you  forth  and  chosen  fitter  instruments  to 
Him  to  execute  that  work  in  which  you  have  dishonored  Him." 
History  repeats  itself.  The  chronicler  of  the  scene  adds:  "Sullen, 
humiliated  and  unpitied,  for  they  had  lost  the  respect  of  honest 
men  of  all  denominations,  the  members  of  that  x>^rliament  now 
sneaked  away  to  find  a  miserable  refuge  in  the  dispised  obscurity 
of  private  life,  deserted  by  the  people  in  their  turn,  whom  they 
first  deserted  at  the  dictates  of  a  depraved  and  poor  ambition." 

The  Great  Democratic  Mass  Convention  of  June  11  tk^  1863. — The 
Democratic  State  committee  had  issued  a  call  on  the  28th  of  May 
for  a  mass  convention  to  assemble  at  Springfield.  June  17th,  1803, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation  and  delitieration  upon  the  state  of  the  conn- 

*  From  the  Chicago  Times. 
•See  M.  W.  Fuller's  brief. 
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try,  and  to  give  expression  in  an  authoritative  form  to  the  views 
of  j)ublic  policy  entertained  by  the  Illinois  Democracy.  Prom- 
inent democi-atic  orators  from  foreign  States  were  advertised  to 
be  present  to  speak,  confer  and  counsel  with  the  Illinois  Democracy. 
The  result  was  the  most  extraordinary  gathering,  in  respect  of 
numbers,  fine  personal  appearance,  high  character  of  the  men  in 
attendance  and  the  spirit  which  pervaded  them,  that  ever 
assembled  in  Illinois.  Not  less  than  40,000  men  were  present, 
representing  all  parts  of  the  Stat^  It  was  not  a  gala  day  assem- 
blage of  men,  women  and  children,  but  of  solid  looking,  well 
attired  men,  whose  counteuances  betokened  thought,  earnestness 
and  determination.  They  were  evidently  political  leaders  of  more 
or  less  influence  in  whatever  sections  they  belonged.  Their  on^ 
ward  appearance  indicated  not  only  this,  but  also  that  the  great 
body  of  them  were  men  of  means.  While  all  classes  were  more  or 
less  represented,  the  solid  element  greatly  predominated,  giving 
tone  and  chara<;ter  to  the  whole.  No  drunkenness,  brawling  or 
semblance  of  unseeml3'  conduct  marred  the  occasion.  No  taunt- 
ing acts  of  disloyalty  by  the  display  of  secession  flags,  shouting 
for  Jett*  Davis,  or  like  conduct  calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  was  manifested.  A  disturbance  of  the  peace  while  this 
immense  crowd  was  in  the  capital  city,  leading  to  a  serious  out 
break,  perhaps  a  collision  with  the  soldiers,  was  greatly  feared  by 
some  prominent  officials.  Gen.  Ammen,  commandant  of  Camp 
Butler,  took  the  precaution  to  order  that  no  soldier  be  allowed  to 
leave  camp  during  the  whole  of  that  day.  But  this  crowd,  though 
large,  was  not  a  mob.  It  was  composed  rather  of  respectable, 
well-to-do  and  reflective  citizens  who — whatever  their  o])iuion 
regarding  the  war,  and  that  was  for  peace — would  not  pre- 
cipitate a  collision  voluntarily.  Yet  it  may  be  well  considered, 
had  it  been  forced  upon  them  they  were  not  the  men  to  quail ; 
doubtless  many  were  well  prepared  for  such  a  contingency.  They 
had  come,  not  for  an  excursion  to  seek  relief  from  and  vary  the 
monotony  of  home  life,  but,  moved  by  a  feeling  of  deep  earnest- 
ness, to  compare  views  and  take  counsel  of  one  another,  and 
repledge  their  devotion  to  that  democratic  faith  that  was  in  them, 
which  stood  steadfast  for  the  "Union  as  it  was  and  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  is  f  to  condemn  the  aggressions  of  arbitrary  power  both 
State  and  National,  and  denounce  the  ''abolitionizing'^of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Prominent  republicans  had  themselves  asserted 
that  "the  problem  would  be  [when  the  war  was  past]  to  com- 
bine the  forms  of  republican  government  with  the  powers  of  a 
monarchical  government.^*  They  met  to  place  their  ban  upon  the  war 
at  a  time  when  many  earnest  hearts  were  trembling  for  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  and  when  discouragement  might  be  doubly  effective. 
In  the  west,  Vicksburg  was  invested,  it  is  true,  but  it  had  not 
fallen.  In  the  east  the  victorious  legions  of  Lee,  fresh  from  the 
blundering  contests  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  inspired  by  a 
contempt  for  the  Union  forces  under  Hooker,  with  the  utmost 
audacity  moved  clear  around  him,  boldly  crossed  into  Maryland 
and  deliberately  pushed  forward  to  Pennsylvania,  while  the  coun- 
try stood  amazed,  and  the  deepest  anxiety  pervaaed  every  breast 
Gettysburg,  though  not  far  in  the  future,  was  not  foreseen. 

•See  Forney's  Prew. 
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Tbe  meeting  was  held  at  the  old  Fair  Groiiud  or  Camp  Tales, 
about  one  mile  due  west  of  the  old  State  House.  The  day  was 
opitressively  wariD.  To  give  ak  idea  of  sonte  of  the  ]eadiug  par- 
Uuipuutt)  we  will  append  a  few  uameH : 

Senator  W.  A .  Klebardaou.  preiiideDt :  vluepr«Bldents  ;  Rodb.  I'hiu.  A  CnnelabJo, 
Wm  MoMurtH'.  t^t«r8we»t,J.  M,  Young,  Aaroii  Bli»w,0.  a  Fltklln,  Wm.  F.  Tboi-n- 
ton,  J.  W.  Uerrltt,  H.  M.  Vaadeveer.  B.  K.  Prettyman,  Cbaa.  D.  Hudui^,  Jnhii  a. 
HoDuiuld,  Jaintii  Kobb,  W    B.  OllniRn,  VIrffll  Hlckoi.  Jidi«b  E.  Enlbii.  E.  0.  Tny- 


I .  Epltr. 


. ..     _- an,  Vlnrll  Hickoi,  JimtB  E.  Ewlnit.  I 

lor,  A.  D.  Wrlrbi,  l.P  Utwen.  John  V.  Arer,    A.  Wltbo™,  Duvii    *    if"." 
Gobble,  Jobn  CunnlnKbamTHoBh  JobDBOD,  M.  Y    JobDBOa,   B.  8. 
Taylor,  Jubb  Plenob.  C.  L.  Ulgbte.  K.  L  MerrlC    "    "  "  -        • 
Wnnii,  Jobn  U    Wood,  B.  A.  Buck  muster,    Juoo 

BobertHillowty,   Henry  Dreseor,    J.  L.  fa    Morrl ..,.    „ 

W.  A.  J.  Sparks.  F,  C.  Hherman.  J.  S.  Bogun,  Jobn  C.  Cnampllii,  C.  A.  Walker,  and 
Dr.  M.  S.  IhlvlB.  Amonff  tbe  gpeakere  In  alleiidance  trom  abroad  wo  notice  Ibe  hhdicsoT 
Daolel  Voorb«c«.of  ludMua.e.  H  Cox  of  Ubln,and  ChrlB.  Krlbbeo  and  Geo.  HcKml- 
•try,  ol  HU  Uiult,  and  trom  ourciwnState,  hlabardaon.a  8.  UarahaJl,  J.B.  Edet), 
Jw.C. Allen.  Kx  Oov.  Jobn  HeynaldR,  J.  C.  KoblnKm,  Or«atbous.  Bryan,  Coo  nolly, 
WMcniI,  Chaa  T.  E.  Meniit,  M.  V.  JohnaoD,  J  1.  D.  HnrrlBOO,  w.  II  Bprlnror, 
■ndH  bust  of  otbers.  Speaklnii  wascnnsUntly  bad  from  six  different  stands,  entbuBlas- 
Uc  <]»>■•  dstbronglniabou  I  enuh.* 

The  position  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  was  declared  at 
leugth  in  24  separate  paragraphs,  which  we  summarize,  except  the 
two  last.  They  declared  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  in  time  of  war  as  peace, 
which  they  were  rea<ly  and  willing  to  obey,  as  also  alt  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  so  long  as  they  remained  upon  the  statute 
books,  claiming  the  right  to  constitutionally  change  them;  they 
quoted  the  bill  of  rights,  aud  ai>on  it  arraigned  tbe  fe^leral  admiii- 
istratiun  for  violating  nearly  every  one  of  ita  guarantees  to  the 
citizen ;  they  condemned  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  Vallandig- 
ham,  demanding  his  restomtion ;  denounced  the  arrest  of  Judge 
Constable  and  the  imprisonment  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Oarlin  and  other 
citizens  of  the  State,  demandiiig  their  release;  condemned  the 
sappression  of  tbe  Chicago  Times;  declared  their  determinatiou 
to  exercise  the  right  of  electing  public  officers  iu  dehauce  of  the 
demands  of  power;  adhere<l  to  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty : 
deuouuced  martial  law  in  tliis  State;  condemned  the  recent  act  ot 
prorogation  of  the  legislature  by  Gov.  Yates  as  a  highhanded 
usurpation  by  one  depaitment  of  goveinmeut  of  the  rights  of 
another;  charged  the  governor  with  not  only  not  protecting  tha 
citizen  in  his  constitutional  rights,  but  violating  them  himself; 
denounced  secession  as  a  ruinous  heresy,  and  offered  their  cordial 
co-operation  in  securing  to  the  seceded  States  equal  rights  if  Chey 
would  return  to  their  allegiance. 

"!3.  Tbat  tbe  further  offeatlve  prosecution  of  tbia  warl«ndito  iubve~t  tbe  consti- 
tution and  the  governmont,  and  entai)  upon  thfa  oatiODHll  thedlMBtrouB  oonaequencea 
Of  misrule  and  aoarohy.    Tbstwu  are  In  favorer  peace  upon  tbe  bssls  of  ■  restoration 

to  settle  upon  terms  ot  peace,  wblcb  eball  have  In  >lew  the  resioratlon  of  the  Union 

OS  It  waa  and  tbe  wcurlng,  by  conmltutlunal  aoiendmenis,  auob  rlghs  to  the  several 

"taies  and  tbe  people  tbereof,  aB  bonor  and  Justice  den.and, 
'■£4.  That  wo  denounce  s a  libellers  of  the  Dcmocnulo  party,  and  willful  Insil^tnra 
•  _,..vi..   .1.....  ...__•! 1. .  . . L-.. Tantlng 

,   _ — - ,...,.*.rlty  U 

our  pleasure  ;  whose  suffering  Is  our  pain  ;  and  whose  brilliant  acblevemenis  are  our 

Bride  aud  admiration.  Promptly  rusblng  to  arms  as  ihey  did,  In  answer  to  (be  call  of 
lelr  i-ountry,  they  merit  our  warmeat  thanks,  our  sympalby  and  our  support  ;  and 
we  earnestly  request  the  President  uf  the  United  States  to  withdraw  the  "  Proolflma. 
tlon  of  EnUDol patio D,"  and  permit  the  brave  sons  of  llllnola  to  flgbt  only  for  tbe 
"Onion,  tbe  cooatltullon  anil  the  unforcementof  tbe  lawa." 

The  assembled  multitude  testified  tbeir  faith  in  the  last  of  these 
declarations  by  their  works  on  the  spot,  in  contributing  the  muni- 
ficent fund  of  $4T,40U  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers. 
Tliis  very  liberal  response  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  touch- 

■See  miDoU  BegMter,  June  JBth.  Un. 
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iiig  scenes  ever  witnessed.  When  the  call  of  the  committee  for 
this  purpose  was  announced,  wallets  flew  out  of  i>ocket8  thick  and 
fast,  and  thousands  of  oipraised  hands  held  waiving  aloft  innumer- 
able greenbacks,  inscribed  with  the  interesting  $  figures  of  5^s, 
lO's,  20's,  do's,  &c.,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  passing  hats  to 
come  round  to  gather  them  in»  The  hats  were  filled  and  crammed, 
passed  to  the  committee,  emptied,  passed  back  again  and  as 
quickly  refilled.  Some  individual  subscriptions  were  as  high  as 
$500.  And  thus  the  errand  of  mercy  prospered;  the  glorious  con- 
tagion of  a  philanthropic  enthusiasm  spreading  the  while,  en- 
couraged with  inspiring  cheers,  while  many  a  thoughtful  eye,  set 
perhaps  in  a  stem  countenance,  dropped  a  silent  tear  in  sympa- 
thy with  this  beautiful  manifestation  of  a  grateful  patriotism. 
Thus  were  wrought  up  those  tender  emotions  of  love  of  country, 
which  transported  the  fond  recollections  of  affectionate  hearts 
after  the  absent  ones,  gallantly  defending  the  union  and  our 
homes  against  the  cohorts  of  treason.  The  warm  hearts  of  these 
contributors  pulsated  in  unison  with  a  genuine  patriotism,  albeit 
their  unyielding  heads,  influenced  by  partisan  feelings, 
enunciated  what  we  now  know  to  have  been  a  wrongful  stand 
against  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  Doubt- 
less they  were  thoroughly  honest  in  their  belief  at  the  time,  but 
its  results  upon  this  nation,  if  carried  out,  must  have  been  attended 
with  unnumbered  woes. 

In  this  munificent  offering  ^^  the  soldier's  fiiend "  and  his 
goading  backers,  who,  rather  than  forego  the  opportunity  of 
wreaking  a  partisan  triumph  by  the  prorogation  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  defeating  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  Iliinois  soldiers,  doubtless  discovered  a  merited  re- 
buke. It  has  been  asserted  tiiat  this  feeling  prompted  the  large 
contribution  rather  than  the  dictates  of  a  generous  philanthropy. 
But  a  good  deed  should  not  be  attributed  to  bad  motives ;  to  do 
good  to  those  that  despitefully  use  you,  is  of  the  highest  christian 
spirit.  Crowds  of  men  are  not  likely  to  seek  revenge  in  such 
noble  and  generous  actions;  neither  was  this  assemblage  the  legis- 
lature which  had  been  aflronted.  Col.  W.  E.  Morrison  was  selected 
to  disburse  the  fund  raised  at  this  meeting,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers. 

While  this  meeting  was  "called'' to  give  authoritative  expres- 
sion to  the  views  of  public  policy  entertained  by  the  Illinois  demo- 
cracy, the  position  here  assigned  to  them  in  the  23d  declaration, 
was  but  the  position  of  those  who  framed  it,  or  of  that  assemblage, 
not  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  party.  It  was  not  a  delegate 
but  a  mass  convention,  each  attendant  representing  himself  and 
no  one  else.  By  this  declaration  it  was  proposed  precisely  to  do 
all  the  rebels  had  ever  asked — to  be  let  alone.  It  did  not  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois.  The  Democracy  had 
ever  been  the  war  party  of  the  country',  in  all  the  wars  it  overbad. 
The  great  body  of  the  rank  and  file  were  loyal  to  the  core  and 
unconditionally  for  the  war,  contending,  with  rare  exceptions,  that 
there  was  no  other  honorable  alternative  but  to  prosecute  it  until 
the  authority  of  the  government  was  acknowledged  and  respected 
over  all  the  broad  domain  of  our  country.  The  leading  spirits  of 
this  meeting  forsook  the  exalted  loyal  stand  of  the  party  as  cor- 
rectly defined  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  placed  themselves  in  perfect 
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antagonism  with  bis  patriotic  ntterauces,  that  while  the  war  lasted 
there  coujd  be  but  two  parties  in  the  country — "  patriots  and 
traitors."  They  assumed  to  speak  for  the  Democracy  of  Illinois, 
without  delegated  authority  so  to  do,  and  assign  to  them  a  posi- 
tion before  the  country  which  they  abhorred.  Their  unworthy 
efforts  met  with  a  withering  rebuke  from  the  people  and  they  dealt 
the  party  a  last  blow,  from  which  it  has  not  recovered.  If  not  in 
articulo  mortis^  it  has  been  paralized  ever  since  in  the  State. 

The  first  fruit  of  these  legislative  and  convention  proceedings 
was  exhibited  in  the  elections  of  November,  1863,  for  county 
officers,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  by  an  aggre- 
gate majority  of  30,000  votes.  A  full  vote  was  not  polled,  it  is 
true,  yet  there  was  an  actual  Union  gain  of  5,000,  and  a  compar- 
ative gain  of  46,000  votes  over  the  preceding  year.* 

On  September3d,1863— the  country  having  been  in  the  mean  time 
encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Gettysburg  and  the  fall  of  Vicksburg — 
the  meeting  of  the  17th  of  June  was  oSset  by  an  immense  Union 
gathering  at  Springfield.  Hons.  Henry  S.  Lane,  J.  R.  Doolittle, 
Zachary  Chandler,  Gov.  Yates,  Gens.  R.  J.  Oglesby,  John  A. 
McCleruand,  I.  N.  Haynie,  B.  M.  Prentiss  and  many  others, 
addressed  the  vast  assemblage.  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  a  long  and 
])atriotic  letter,  addressed  to  the  chairman,  J.  G.  Conkling,  which 
was  read.  Many  other  patriotic  letters  from  prominent  gentle- 
men in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  likewise  read.  A  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union  was  urged  by  all  the 
speakers,  and  in  all  the  letters — that  that  was  the  only  true  way 
to  an  honorable  peace.* 

The  peace  efforts  of  a  faction  of  the  Illinois  Democracy  may 
be  said  to  have  culminated  in  1863.  With  the  approach  of 
the  election  contest  of  1864  we  di^^cover  a  manifest  weakening  in 
the  wonted  unanimity  of  their  demands  for  peace.  The  desire  for 
party  success  was  stronger  than  any  other  political  sentiment. 
The  leaders,  not  unmindful  of  the  expression  of  the  people  of 
Illinois  at  the  polls  in  November,  1863,  were  inclined  to  greater 
caution  in  taking  advanced  unconditional  peace  ground.  Indeed 
many  were  the  other  way.  McClellen  had  loomed  up  as  the  most 
available  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  hero  of  Antietam,  who  it  was  supposed  would 
carry  the  soldiers'  vote  to  a  man,  could  consistantly  be  run  as  an 
unconditional  peace  man.  Accordingly  when  the  first  State  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  of  1864  met  at  Springfield,  June  15th,  they 
contented  themselves  with  appointing  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,and  State  presidential  electors,  without  putting  a  ticket 
in  the  field,or  adopting  aplatform,  deferringthat  matter  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  the  action  of  the  national  convention  shortly 
to  meet  at  Chicago.  A  bnncomb  resolution  was  adopted  to  stand 
by  Yallandigham  ^who  had  just  returned  from  exile),  and  the  de- 
mocracy of  Ohio  (tlien,  also,  assembled  in  convention)  in  the  preser- 

*Outofthe  resolutions  of  the  17th  of  June  sprung  a  curious  quarrel    between  the 

E)aoe  policy  and  no  policy  factions  of  that  meeting,  led  respectively  by  Col. 
ichardson  and  Gen.  Singleton.  The  "declarations,"  it  seems,  were  prepared  and 
passed  upon  the  day  before  by  a  self  constituted  committee  of  congressmen,  Judges, 
office  holders  and  office  seekers,  whose  retreat,  the  latter  as  he  asserted  for  a  long 
time,  could  not  discover.  He  claimed  the  paternitv  of  the  28d  ^'declaration"  wltn 
only  the  word  "offensive"  In  the  first  line  added  by  the  committee.  Doubtless  honors 
are  easy  upon  tbat  point   by  this  time. 

*See  lUloois  State  Juurxml,  Sept.  9th»  1868. 
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vatiou  of  their  liberty,  but  the  reiteration  of  the  former  bold  stand 
for  peace,  for  which  the  masses  iu  Illinois  in  their  expression  at 
the  polls  had  shown  no  relish,  was  shrewdly  avoided.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  McClellen  triumph,  and  a  rebuke  to  thepeace-on- 
any-term's  party.  But  the  peace  faction  against  which  the  tide 
was  thus  strongly  setting,  was  not  to  be  squelched  without  making 
an  eftbrt.  With  the  view  to  influence  the  approaching  State  con- 
vention, a  mass  meeting  to  the  number  of  i>erhaps  20,000  assem- 
bled at  Peoria,  August  the  3d,  under  the  management  of  the  lead- 
ing peace  men  of  the  State.  The  meeting  was  also  said  to  have 
been  called  by  "a  secret  organization  whose  members  acted  with 
the  Democratic  party.  ''♦General  Singleton,  author  of  the  23d  dec- 
laration of  the  17th  of  June,  1863,  presided;  and  Amos  Green, 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  American  Knights  in  Illinois, 
who,  subsequently,  in  the  trial  of  the  Camp  Douglas  conspirators 
at  Cincinnati,  turned  state's  evidence,  H.  M.  Vandeveer,  W.  W. 
O'Brien  and  others,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  the  2d 
of  which  they  ''declare  that  the  coercion  and  subjugation  of  sov- 
ereign States  was  never  contemplated  as  possible  or  authorized 
by  the  constitution,  but  w  as  pronounced  by  its  makers  an  act  of 
suicidal  folly.  But  whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  constitutional 
power,  war,  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union,  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure and  a  delusion,"  etc. ;  and  in  the  3d,  "that  the  rei)eal  and 
revocation  of  all  unconstitutional  edicts  and  pretended  laws,  an 
armistice,  and  a  national  convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
our  troubles,  are  the  only  means  of  saving  our  nation  from  unlim- 
ited calamity  and  ruin."* 

In  the  meantime  another  Democratic  mass  convention  had 
been  called  to  assemble  at  the  capital.  The  Peoria  meeting, 
doubtless  fearing  that  the  policy  to  harmonize  all  the  discordant 
elements  manifest  in  the  party  would  there  prevail,  now  resolved 
to  then  re-assemble  at  Springfield,  being  the  18th  of  August  fol- 
lowing, and  stamp  that  meeting,  also,  with  their  character.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  that  occasion,  General  Singleton  claimed  that  the 
Springfield  meeting,  which  was  very  largely  attended,  was  but  a 
continuation  of  the  Peoria  meeting  ;  that  the  officers  were  already 
chosen,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  for  him  as  president 
to  call  the  multitude  to  order,  listen  to  the  speaking,  and  i>ass  the 
Peoria  peace  resolutions.  But  his  assumptions  met  with  earnest 
protest;  however,  for  the  sake  of  harmon}^,  it  was  agreed  in  cau- 
cus that  Singleton  should  preside,  that  the  Peoria  resolutions 
should  be  reported  stripped  of  two  objectionable  clauses,  and  in 
addition  to  pledge  the  party  to  the  Chicago  nominees.  This  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  ultra  peaee  faction,  who  declared  they 
would  appeal  to  the  people.  The  meeting  was  forthwith  called  to 
order,  General  Singleton  became  chairman  and  addi*essed  the 
masses  in  a  forcible  and  able  speech.  He  was  followed  by  Henry 
Clay  Dean,  of  Iowa,  in  an  eloquent  eflbrt.  The  Peoria  resolntions 
unchanged  were  then  offered  for  a<loption,  as  also  those  of  June 
17th,  1863,  and  by  the  chair  declared  passetl.  The  caucits  resolu- 
tion pledging  the  efficient  support  of  the  Illinois  Democracy  to  the 
Chicago  nominee  for  president,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  then 

*dee  oorreflpondonoe  Chioagro  Times. 
*8ee  HUdoIs  Register,  Aug.  5tb,  1864 
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offered.  It  was  sharply  attacked  and  laid  ou  the  table.  ISext 
the  Peoria  and  17th  of  June  resolutions  were  offered  for  adoption 
at  stand  No.  2,  and  there,  also,  declared  ])assed.  The  resolution 
pledging  unconditional  support  to  the  Chicago  nominees  was 
now  again  offered.  A  bitter  debate,  not  unmixed  with  gross  per- 
sonalities, was  instantly  aroused,  resulting  this  time  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution.  And  now  the  cloven  foot  having  been 
revealed  to  the  multitude,  when  the  latter  resolution  was  again 
moved  at  stand  Ko.  1,  amidst  much  confusion  and  opposition  it 
was  there,  also,  vociferously  adopted.  The  presiding  ofiicer,  who 
had  been  assailed  as  a  disorganizer,  thereupon  retired  from  the 
meeting  in  disgust.* 

Thus  this  meeting,  after  adopting  the  Peoria  and  17th  of  June 
resolutions,  demanding  an  armistice,  pronouncing  the  war  for 
the  Union  a  failure  and  unconstitutional,  and  proposing  an  almost 
unconditional  peace  with  defiant  rebels,  in  the  next  breath  pledged 
themselves  in  advance  to  support  a  war  Democrat  for  the  presi- 
dency. But  this  glaring  inconsistency  only  indicated  after  all  that 
many  of  the  democratic  leaders,  in  their  ardent  and  ultra  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  for  the  Union,  had  been  reallj'  less  disloyal  in  their 
true  feelings  and  sentiments  than  partisan  and  factious.  They  were 
anti-war  men  because  it  was  not,  as  they  thought,  the  war  of  their 
party.  They  did  not  love  the  Union  less,  but  office  more.  The 
partisan  strife  for  place,  power  and  position  is  a  terrible  thing  in 
our  country,  and  not  at  all  on  the  wane. 

Nor  was  this  meeting  more  inconsistent  than  the  Chicago  Dem- 
ocratic national  convention  of  1864,  which  met  a  few  days  later, 
in  the  adoption  of  their  platform  and  the  choice  of  a  candi- 
date to  be  placed  upon  it. 

The  M  resolution  declared  Has  the  sense  of  the  American  people  "that  after  four 
years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under 
the  pretense  of  military  necessity  or  power  Dither  tlian  the  constitution,  the  consti* 
tution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  the  public  liberty  and  private  rights 
alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  impaired  ; 
justice,  humanity,  liberty  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be 
made  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States 
or  other  peaceable  means  to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  peaco 
may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States. 

To  which  the  distinguised  military  chieftain.  Gen.  McClellen,  a 
strong  war  Democrat,  who  had  dispersed  the  Maryland  Democratic 
legislature  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  replied  in  his  letter  of 
accepance : 

*'But  the  Union  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  mr 
gallant  comradesofthearmvand  navy,  who  survived  so  many  bloody  battles,  and  tell 
them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  brethren 
have  been  in  vain." 


CHICAGO  CONSPIRACY. 

During  the  autumnof  *64aoonspiracy  was  detected  atChlcago,  which  hadfor  it^  object 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  rebellion  in  the  north.  Gen.  Sweet,  who  had  chimre  of  the  camp  at 
tiM  time,  first  had  his  suspicions  of  danger  aroused  by  a  number  of  enigmatically 
Worded  letters  which  passed  through  the  Camp  po«tofl1ce. 

From  sulMsequent  developments  he  became  convinced  it  wos  the  intention  of  the 
conspirators  to  carry  out  tneir  nefarious  designs  during  the  session  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  August,  but  before  the  time  arrived  defensive  measures 
were  instituted,  and  the  leaders  deemed  it  t>e8t  to  postpone  the  consummation  of  their 
object  till  the  presidential  election.  They  were,  however,  ogam  destined  to  be  foiled. 
On  the  J8d  of  November,  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  an  avowed  secessionist,  but  in  reality 
agovernment  detective,  followed  a  criminal  from  that  city  toSprinfrfleld,  und  thence  to 
Chicago.  Here,  while  on  the  alert  for  the  fugitive,  he  met  a  former  acquaintance,  a 
member  of  the  order  of  American  Knights,   from  whom   he  learned  that   the  rebel 
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Marmaduke  was  in  the  city.  After  a  short  interview  be  met  Dr.  Edwards,  a  citizen  of 
Chicasro  and  a  rebel  sympathizer,  who  nsked  him  if  he  knew  Southern  soidiers  were  in 
town.  The  detective  answerinir in  the  negative,  his  interlocutor  further  informed 
him  that  Marmaduke  was  stopping  at  his  house  under  the  assumed  name  of  Burling, 
and  mentioned  asa  **good  Joke  '  that  he  had  a  British  passport  made  out  under  tbe  same 
cognomen  by  the  American  Consul.  The  detective,  in  his  report  to  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  of  Mo.,  says:  '*The  same  evening  I  again  met  with  Dr.  Edwards  on  the 
streetguiugto  my  hotel.  He  said  Marmaduke  desined  to  see  me  and  1  accompanitMl 
him  to  his  bouse.  There  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation  Marmaduke  told  me  that 
he  and  several  officers  were  in  Chicago  to  operate  with  other  parties  in  reJeHSing 
the  prisoners  of  Camp  Douglas, and  in  inaugurating  a  rebeliioo  in  the  north.  He  suid 
the  movement  was  under  the  apspices  of  the  American  Knights  and  was  to  begin  ope- 
rations on  the  day  of  the  election.  The  detective  Immediately  called  on  Col.  Sweet  and 
communicated  to  him  the  startling  intelligence,  and  ihe  latter  telegraphed  for  troops. 
There  were  in  the  camp  8,000  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Morgan's  freebooters, 
Texas  liangers  and  others  precocious,  daring  and  ready  for  reckless  adventure.  To 
guard  the  Targe  force  there  were  only  700  eliectlve  men,  and  the  commandant  felt 
as  though  there  was  a  mine  bneatb  him,  and  only  70  hours  remained  in  which  to  pre- 
vent its  t}eing  sprung  with  disastrous  tonsequences  to  the  garrlaoo  and  adjacent  city. 
Disclosvjres  soon  reached  him  from  other  sources  whereby  ho  learned  the  full  partic- 
ulars of  the  gigantic  scheme.  The  blow  was  to  be  struck  on  the  8th  of  November, 
and  Camp  Douglas  was  the  first  objective  point.  The  8.000  prisoners  when  liberated 
were  to  be  Joined  by  the  5,000  knights  of  Chicago,  making  a  nucleus  of  18,000about  which 
wonid  gather  Canadian  refugees,  bushwhackers  from  Mo.,  prisoners  from  oth«*rCamps, 
and  members  of  tbe  same'  order  in  other  localities.  The  city  of  Chicago  was  first  to  oe 
sacked  and  burned,  after  which  a  similar  fate  was  to  be  meted  out  te  the  other  cities 
of  the  north.  A  general  uprising  of  the  traasonable  element  in  the  loyal  States  was  to 
follow,  and  simultaneously  Hood  was  to  move  on  Nashville,  Buckner  on  Louisville,  and 
Price  on  St.  Louis. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  these  seemingly  extravagant  arrangements  were  without 
some  prospect  of  success.  Investigations  before  military  commissions  in  different 
parts  of  the  west  indicated  tbe  existent  e  of  treasonable  societies  of  almost  fabulous  ex- 
tent. A  report  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.  8.  disclosed  '*the  existence 
of  a  military  organization  having  its  commander-in-chief,  general  and  subordinate 
officers,  and  500,000  enrolled  memtiers,  all  bound  by  a  blind  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
and  pledged  to  take  up  arms  again.Ht  any  power  found  waging  war  against  a  people 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own  choice.*' 

Col.  Sweet  duly  apprised  the  police  of  Chicago  of  tbe  presence  of  tbe  oonsptrators, 
and  at  2  o'clock  in  tne  morning  preceding  the  election,  made  a  descent  on  their  respec- 
tive places  of  lodging.  Amung  the  arrests  were  the  rebel  officers  Orenfell,  Morgan, 
Adjutant  General  Marmaduke.  brother  of  the  general.  Cantrell,  of  Morgan's  command, 
Buckner  Morris,  treasurer  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Charles  Walsh,  a  member  of  the  order 
were  also  arrested.  In  the  house  of  the  latter  were  found  two  cart  loads  of  loaded 
pistols,  and  in  another  part  of  the  city  two  boxes  of  guns.  The  startling  intelligence 
of  the  arrests  spread  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  as  the  sun  rose  up  from  the  bosom 
of  the  lake  and  looked  down  on  the  mileffof  palatial  residences,  stores  and  well-filled 
houses  marked  out  for  rapine  and  burninflr,tneir  inhabitants  were  in  arms,  patrols  were 
inarching  and  countermarching  through  the  entire  city  which  presented  the  appearance 
ofan  extended  military  encampment.  Thus  in  one  short  hour  the  scheme  whiob  was 
to  transfer  the  theatre  of  the  war  to  the  free  states,  and  apply  the  torch  to  northern 
oities,  collapsed  and  its  reckless  projectors  were  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  In  the 
narrow  cells  of  a  prison. 

Early  in  January,  1865,  Gen.  Hooker,  commandant  of  the  Northwestern  Depariment, 
convened  a  court  martial  in  Cincinnati  to  try  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy .  They  were 
charged  with  violating  tbe  laws  of  war  by  attempting  to  release  the  prisoners  confined 
at  Camp  Douglas,  and  conspiring  to  lay  waste  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  trial  lasted  till 
April,  when  Walsh  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary, 
Grenfell  to  behung.  Rafael  Semmes,  captured  after  the  first  arrests,  to  two  years  Im- 
prisonment. Of  the  other  prisoners  one  committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself,  one 
escaped  from  custody  and  the  remainder  were  acquitted.  After  remaininig  in  prison  9 
mon thb  all  the  convicts  except  Grenfell,  whose  sentence  was  oommu ted  to  imprlaon- 
ment  for  life,  were  pardoned. 


Chapter  LVI. 
1865— I860— ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOV.  OGLE8BT. 


Bepublican  and  Democratic  State  Oonventians  of  1864 — Lives  imj 
Character  of  Oglesby  and  Bross — Prosperity  and  Condition  of  the 

State  during  the  Behellion — Legislation^  Political  and  Special^  in 
1865-7 — Board  of  Equalization  established — Location  of  Agricul- 
tural College — Illinois  Capitals  and  their  removals  ^History  of 
the  Penitentiary. 


The  Bepublican,  or  Union  State  Convention  of  1864,  was  held 
at  Springfield^  May  25th.  A.  J.  Kuykeudall,  of  Johnson,  was 
chosen  to  preside.  For  Governor  four  names  were  proposed.  On 
the  first  or  informal  ballot,  Allen  C.  Fuller,  of  Boone,  received  22Q 
votes ;  Bichard  J.  Oglesby,  of  Macon,  283 ;  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  of 
Sangamon,  103j  and  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Macoupin,  75.  On  the 
next  ballot  Oglesby  was  nominated,  receiving  358  out  of  681 
votes  cast.  William  Bross,  of  Cook,  was  nominated  for  lieuten- 
ant governor;  Sharon  Tyndale,  of  St  Clair,  for  Secretary  of  State: 
O.  H.  Miner,  of  Sangamon,  for  Auditor ;  James  H.  Beveridge,  of 
DeKalb,  for  Treasurer ;  Newton  Bateman,  of  Morgan,  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Listruction ;  S.  W.  Moulton,  of  Shelby,  for 
Congressman  for  the  State-at-large.  Thus  far  all  was  harmony, 
but  now  came  trouble.  The  committee  on  platform  gave  the  na- 
tional administration  but  a  quasi  endorsement,  saying  that  the 
president's  ^^war  measures  were  planned  with  an  honest  purpose; 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  approve  of  every  act  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  enable  them  to  say  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  honest  man  and 
prudent  statesman ;  and  that  in  the  main  the  acts  of  the  admin- 
istration had  been  highly  conducive  in  suppressing  the  existing 
rebellion,  and  should  Mr.  Lincoln  receive  the  nomination  of  the 
Baltimore  convention  they  would  give  him  their  earnest  sup- 
port.''* 

This  resolution  excited  intense  opposition  and  was  laid  on  the 
table.  A  new  committee  was  appointed  and  in  the  evening  a  new 
set  of  resolutions  were  reported  and  adopted  after  a  protracted 
sitting.  The  administration  was  strongly  indorsed,  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Baltimore  convention  instructed  to  use  all  honorable 
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means  to  secure  the  re-nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  tbe  presi- 
dency; a  determination  was  expressed  to  prosecute  the  war  until 
tbe  causeof  tbe  Union  triumphed;  slavery  was  charged  as  the  cause 
of  the  rebellion ;  they  breathed  the  sentiments  of  a  genuine  patriot- 
ism and  noble  sympathy  for  the  soldiers ;  extended  thanks  to  the 
governor  and  all  the  State  officials ;  indorsed  the  13th  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery  J  and  asserted  the  Monroe  doctrine — that 
it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  U.  S.  to  reinstate  republican  institutions 
on  the  continent  of  America,  which  looked  to  the  French  opera- 
tions in  Mexico. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1864  also  met  at  Spring- 
field, but  not  till  September  ^th.  The  Hon.  8.  S,  Hayee,  of  Cook, 
presided.  Tbe  Chicago  national  democratic  platform  was  adopted. 
James  C.  Robinson,  of  Clark,  was  nominated  for  Governor;  S. 
Corning  Judd,  of  Fulton,  for  Lieutenant  Governor ;  John  Hise,  of 
LaSalle,  for  Auditor;  Alexander  Starue,  of  Pike,  for  Treasurer; 
William  A.  Turney,  of  Morgan,  for  Secretary  of  State;  John  P. 
Brooks,  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  James  G. 
Allen,  of  Crawford,  for  Congressman  for  the  State-at-large. 

The  eleetion  in  November,  1864,  result>ed  in  favor  of  tbe  repub- 
licans on  the  State  ticket  by  an  average  majoiity  exceeding  31,- 
000  votes.  The  estimated  gain  of  the  republican  vote  on  1862 
was  over  69,0(K).  The  Legislature  was  republican,  as  follows : 
Senate  14  republicans  to  II  democrats;  House  51  republicans  to 
34  democrats ;  Union  majority  on  joint  ballot  20.  Eleven  out  of 
the  14  congressmen  elected  were  aldo  republicans. 

Bichard  J.  Oglesby  was  bom  July  25th,  1824,  in  Oldham  county, 
Kentucky.  Bereft  of  parents  at  the  tender  age  of  eight,  his 
early  education  was  neglected.  When  12  years  old  he  removed 
with  an  uncle  to  Decatur.  He  was  subsequently  apprenticed  to 
the  cari)enter'8  trade,  worked  occasionally  at  farming,  studied  law, 
essayed  to  practice  it  at  Sullivan,  this  State,  returned  to  Decatur, 
volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  elected  Ist  Lieut.  Co.  "C," 
4th  Illinois  regiment,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo.  On  his  return  he  sought  to  x>erfect  his  law  studies  by  at- 
tending the  lectures  at  Louisville,  took  the  gold  fever  then  raging 
and  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  returned,  and,  in  1852,  fii^st 
appeared  in  politics  as  a  Scott  elector.  Later  he  visited  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land,  returned,  and,  in  1858,  oflFered  for  congress, 
but  was  beaten  by  the  same  competitor  he  had  for  governor  in 
1864.  In  1860  he  was  elected  a  State  Senator,  but  the  following 
spring  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  his  ardent  nature  quickly  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  of  patriotism,  and,  as  colonel  of  the  8th 
regiment,  he  tendered  it  as  the  second  raised  by  the  State  for  that 
conflict.  He  was  shortly  entrusted  with  important  commands,  and 
for  a  time  stationed  at  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo.  At  Fort  Donelson  his 
brigade  was  in  the  van,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day,  tbe 
first  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  500 
men  before  reinforcements  came  to  his  support.  At  Corinth  his 
and  Hackleman's  brigades  held  the  rebels  at  bay  during  a  large 
part  of  the  afternoon ;  but  in  a  daring  charge  the  latter  was 
killed,  and  Oglesby  dangerously  wounded  in  theleffc  lung  was  borne 
from  the  field  in  expectation  of  immediate  dissolution.  On  his  re- 
covery he  was  promoted  for  gallantry  to  a  major  generalship, 
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and  in  the  spring  of  1863  asdigned  to  tlie  command  of  the  16tli 
army  corps,  but  owing  to  the  trouble  of  his  wound,  (he  cairried 
the  rebel  lead  in  his  person)  he  relinquished  active  service  within 
three  months  after. 

Grovernor  Oglesby  is  a  fine  appearing  affable  man,  with  regu* 
lar,  well  defin^  features  and  rotund  face.  In  stature  he  is  a  little 
above  medium  height,  large  frame  and  somewhat  fleshy.  His 
physical  appearance  is  striking  and  prepossessing,  while  his 
straight-out,  not  to  say  bluff,  manner  and  speech  are  well  calcula* 
ted  to  favorably  impress  the  average  masses.  Ardent  in  feeling 
and  strong  in  party  bias,  he  inspires  deep  partisan  prejudices 
in  others.  He  is  quite  an  effective  stump  orator.  With  a  vehem- 
ent, passionate  and  scornful  tone  and  gestures,  tremendous  phys« 
ical  power,  which,  in  si)eakiug,  he  exemses  to  the  utmost ;  with 
frequent  descents  to  the  grotesque,  and  with  abundant  homely 
comparisons  or  frontier  figures,  expressed  in  the  broadest  vemacu* 
lar  and  enforced  with  stentorian  emphasis,  he  delights  a  promis- 
cuous audience  beyond  measure;  while  his  bitter  invective,  be- 
stowed without  stint  upon  the  opi)osition  must  gratify  the 
extremest  feeling  of  partisan  hatred  and  animosity. 

Lieut.  Gk>v.  3ross  was  bom  in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey. 
His  youth  was  mostly  spent  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  aiding 
his  father  in  the  hard  toil  of  a  lumberman  and  rafting  on  the  Del- 
eware.  He  acquired,  however,  a  classical  education,  and  after- 
wards, for  many  years,  taught  school.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
Chicago  and  became  a  partner  in  the  publishing  house  of  Griggs, 
Bross  &  Go.  But  in  Illinois  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  career  as 
an  editor.  In  1852  he  united  with  John  L.  Scrippsand  started  the 
Democratic  Fressj  a  political  and  commercial  newspaper.  He  was 
originally  a  democrat,  but  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise this  paper  forsook  the  democracy  and  aided  in  forming 
the  republican  party.  In  1858  it  was  ^^consolidated"  with  the 
Tribune^  and  in  1860  the  name  of  ^Tress"  was  dropped.  No 
paper  has  perhaps  exercised  a  larger  influence  ui)on  the  x)olitic8 
of  Illinois,  while  at  an  early  day  it  was  the  leading  commercial 
medium  of  the  northwest.  Mr.  Bross  is  a  man  of  sound  prac- 
tical sense,  varied  and  extensive  information,  exact,  thorough,* 
and  untiring  in  effort.  He  had  shown  himself  an  able  statistical, 
commercial  and  political  writer.  Energy  and  resoluteness  are  of 
the  essence  of  his  nature,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance, as  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  he  was  capable  of  dis- 
patching a  large  amount  of  business  in  those  days  of  omnibus  legis- 
lation. He  is  of  medium  height  and  robust  frame,  with  angular 
features,  high  forehead,  and  ruddy  complexion.  Honest  himself, 
be  despises  the  tricks  and  arts  of  the  politician  ;  and  his  own 
achievements  being  the  result  of  industry,  he  entertains  little  rev- 
erance  for  genius.* 

Governor  Oglesby  was  duly  inaugurated  January  the  17th, 
1865,*  butbefore  proceeding  with  his  administration  it  is  properthat 
we  take  a  short  retrospect  at  our  material  prosperity  during  the 
rebellion. 


*See  Ward's  speech  la  senate  Jan.  11,  *W,  and  Western  Monthly,  June,  HX). 

*Tbe  day  before  the  time  first  set  for  Gov.  Osrlesby  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office, 
death  visited  bis  home  at  Decatur,  and  took  therefrom  his  only  son,  an  IntelHgrent  and 
sprlfrbtly  lad  ot  6  years,  a  irreat  favorite  with  the  bereaved  parents.  This  caused  th« 
loAuiruration  to  be  postponed  for  one  week. 
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Notwithstanding  tbe  demands  of  the  war  had  drawn  iii)ou  Illi- 
nois to  the  extent  of  near  200,000  men — hale,  vigorous  and  with- 
out physical  blemish,  taken  from  the  most  active  producing 
classes — the  great  industries  of  the  State  had  not  only  speedily 
recovered  from  thisenormous  draft,  but  her  material  prosperity, 
retarded  the  first  one  or  two  years,  was  unparalleled  by  any  other 
State.  The  census  of  1865  revealed  a  population  of  2,141,610,  be- 
ing «,n  increase  of  429,559,  or  near  25  per  cent,  since  1860  ;  and 
nearly  every  department  of  production  and  industry  exhibited  a 
like  ratio  in  advancement,  as  evidenced  by  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation,  and  its  yield  of  agricultural  wealth,  the  triumph  of 
invention  and  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labor,  the  aug* 
mentation  of  skilled  laborers  and  mechanical  production,  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  cities,  villages  and  increase  of  fixed  capital,  the 
excellent  remuneration  for  all  employment,  the  high  prices  for  all 
products,  and  above  all  the  abundance  of  mone^'  which  stimulated 
all  manner  of  business  to  unusual  activity. 

While  this  material  i)rosperity  prevailed  with  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  for  some  time  before,  the  times  were  hard  with  us  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  civil  conflict.  The  writer  saw  com,  our 
great  staple,  sell  in  1862,  in  Central  Illinois,  as  low  as  9  cents  a 
bushel.  The  failure  of  our  local  banks,  which  in  a  manner  left  us 
without  a  currency,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  condition  of  the 
times.  Prosperity  during  the  war  was  first  experienced  in  the 
Eastern  States, where  the  lavish  expenditui^esof  the  government  for 
clothing  and  munitions  of  war  caused  money  to  be  profusely  sca^ 
tered  from  the  outset.  With  us,  beef  and  pork,  and  the  products 
of  the  soil,  were  the  first  to  experience  an  advance  in  prices. 

Corn,  our  most  unfailing  crop,  made  its  first  great  bound  up- 
ward immediately  after  the  severe  frost  of  August  29th,  1863. 
Lands  remained  for  a  long  time  a  drug.  This  class  of  pro^Kjrty 
the  experience  of  centuries  has  shown  to  ever  be  the  last  to  rise 
in  price,  but  once  starting  it  excels  all  other,  as  it  afibrds  the 
safest  and  surest  investment,  and  not  nnfrequently  the  largest 
speculative  return.  Finally  the  tide  of  abundant  money  set  into 
Illinois  and  began  to  influence  realty.  Now,  to  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, was  heard  abroad  in  the  land  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  stran- 
ger inquiring  the  price  of  lands,  and  seeking  to  invest  his  abund- 
ant and  daily  cheapening  money  in  lots,  lands  and  farms.  Popu- 
lation, with  a  renewed  current,  was  pouring  over  our  borders ; 
houses  in  cities  and  towns  became  scarce ;  rents  rose  beyond  pre- 
cedent, and  the  prices  of  lands  passed  the  most  sanguine  ex()ecta- 
tion.  An  enhancement  of  100  per  cent  was  not  unusual ;  many 
of  our  people  never  dreamed  of  such  prices,  and  that  all  in  cash 
too.  Many  transfers  were  made^  the  proceeds  re-invested  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  comparative mdependence  acquired  by  owners. 
The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money,  and  high  prices  of  proi>- 
erty  enabled  others  of  our  people  to  extinguish  mortgages,  which 
had  hung  like  a  pall  over  their  homes  ;  and  thus  thousands  ot 
families  were  placed  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  rendered 
happy.  While  an  intestine  war  piled  a  debt  on  the  nation  by  the 
billion,  upon  the  individual  were  conferred  benefits  and  unexpect- 
ed independence.  But,  while  some,  for  years  dissatisfietl,  now  that 
they  could  get  perhaps  double  their  prices,  were  content  to  hold 
their  property  and  neither  loose  nor  profit  by  the  times,  others. 
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it  is  sad  to  relate,  who  had  never  hoped  to  realize  old  values,  eager- 
ly sold  with  the  first  advance  of  prices,  failed  or  neglected  to  rein- 
vest, easily  spent  or  squandered  the  proceeds,  and  are  to-day 
renters.  It  was  generally  better  to  buy  than  sell — to  be  in  debt 
for  lands  purchased  than  hold  credits  for  property  sold.  Debts 
did  not  increase  except  by  accruing  interest,  while  the  money 
wherewith  tojiay  them,  cheapened  sometimes  in  a  few  days  25  to 
50  percent,  taking  gold  for  a  standard. 

The  permanent  debt  of  the  State,  funded  and  unfunded  in 
1865,  was  $11,178,564,  being  an  increase  since  1860  of  only  about 
$1,000,000,  notwithstanding  our  heavy  war  appropriations  and 
expenditures.  But  the  general  government,  it  may  be  remarked 
parenthetically,  largely  refunded  to  the  States  their  advances  on 
account  of  the  war.  From  December,  1864,  to  December,  1868. 
our  bonded  debt  was  reduced  $7,651,796,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$5,989,158.  The  total  taxable  property  of  the  State  in  1864  was 
$356,878,837 ;  in  1868,  $475,379,194.  The  total  number  of  acres  in 
cultivation  for  1868,  was  8,603,599,  of  which  5,193,747  were  in  com. 

Leginlative. — After  1864  our  field  is  barren  of  interesting  or  im- 
portant political  or  party  events.  Peace  came  to  the  Union  in  the 
following  spring;  and  the  results  of  elections  in  the  State  have 
since  been  uniformly  the  same,  and  generally  se  overwhelmingly 
republican  as  to  not  only  afibrd  little  show  for  equal  party  con- 
tetjts  over  any  question,  but  to  well  nigh  crush  all  ho|)e  in  the 
democratic  bosom.  That  party  has  made  in  consequence  several 
inefi^ectual  flank  movements  and  taken  new  departures,  until,  in  a 
manner,  its  time-honored  tenets  are  abandoned,  and  it  seems  to  be 
in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  Gov.  Oglesby,  in  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage, commenting  upon  the  majority  of  the  preceding  election,  said: 
*'  So  marked,  indeed,  has  been  the  expression  of  the  {wpular  will, 

1  do  not  fail  to  recognize  in  it  the  absence  of  mere  party  triumph.'^ 
The  political  events  of  the  legislative  session  of  1865  were  the 

election  of  Ex-Gov.  Yates  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  the  ratification 
of  the  13th  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
abolishing  slavery.  Early  in  the  session  a  joint  resolution  wan 
passe<l,  instructing  our  delegation  in  congress  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  On  the  1st  of  February,  a  telegram  was  received  by 
the  legislature  from  Senator  Trumbull,  announcing  its  passage  in 
congress.  The  utmost  precipitation  now  obtained  in  both  houses 
to  ratify  the  measure  so  immediately  as  to  place  Illinois  in  the 
van  of  prompt  loyal  States,  and  it  was  passed  the  same  da^'. 

This  legislature  also  signalized  itself  by  repealing  the  notorious 
"  black  laws,"  part  of  which,  although  a  dead  letter,  had  held 
their  x>lace  upon  the  statute  books  since  1819,  to  the  disgrace  of 
this  free  State,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  citizens.  In  oppo- 
sition it  was  earnestly  argued  by  the  democrats  that  these  laws 
were  a  positive  requirement  under  the  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
in  1862.  The  governor  had  urged  the  repeal  in  his  message, 
X>etition8  numerously  signed  by  colored  men  of  the  State  and  sent 
in,  prayed  for  the  same.  Another  partisan  measure  was  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  4th  judicial  circuit,  Judge  Constable's,  from  6  to 

2  counties,  to  punish  that  functionary  for  his  decision  in  the 
Clark  county  deserter-kidnapping  case^  some  2  years  previously. 
This  was  done  in  the  face  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  people  of  the 
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circuit  And  in  tlie  very  opening  the  house,  it  seems,  passed  a 
resolution,  inviting  only  ''  the  loyal  clergy  of  Springfield  to  open 
each  day's  session  with  prayer.''  The  law  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  electors  was  also  enacted  at  this  session.  The  imposi- 
tion of  this  restriction  upon  the^  elective  franchise  has  ever  been 
most  distasteful  to  democrats ;  and  thej' opposed  its  passage  by 
all  the  arts  known  to  parliamentary  rules.  By  recent  modifi- 
cation it  now  applies  only  to  cities  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  over. 

But  it  was  this  legislature  which,  owing  to  the  increasing  demands 
of  activity  throughout  the  State,  first  gave  itself  up  almost 
wholly  to  the  enactment  of  special,  local  and  private  laws.  The 
pressure  of  an  insatiate  lobby  was  extraordinary  all  winter  long. 
Now  was  entered  upon  in  full  plenitude,  that  pernicious  legisla- 
tion, continued  afterwards  with  a  most  prodigal  hand,  of  granting 
special  privileges  and  protection,  by  charter,  for  everj-  conceivable 
object  of  association  or  business,  without  reserving  a  check  or 
right  of  subsequent  control  in  case  of  oppression.  And  to-day,  in 
answer  to  the  loud  demands  of  the  people  to  curb  and  repress  one 
class  of  these  corporations  in  their  exorbitant  and  ruinous  charges 
for  freight  and  passage,  they  defiantly  set  up  their  vested  rights 
and  chartered  fianchises,  and  it  is  the  great  question  whether  or 
not  the  legislature  is  powerless  in  the  premises. 

Among  the  measures  of  general  interest,  not  political  or  parti* 
san,  were  the  increased  fees  allowed  to  county  officers.  To  com- 
pass  this,  a  systematic  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
legislature.  Conventions  of  sheriffs,  circuit  clerks,  county  clerks, 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  were  held  at  the  capital.  These  re- 
spectively deliberated  upon  their  schedules  of  fees  and  prepared 
their  bills  to  be  enacted  into  laws,  and  as  to  the  demands  of  these 
county  officials,  who  are  a  power  in  elections,  what  could  the 
august  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  do  but  to  yield  to  them. 
The  raising  of  the  fees,  which  were  already  ample,  has  cost  the 
people  many  millions.  To  wind  up  for  instance  a  small  estate  by 
passing  through  all  the  various  stages  of  the  courts  and  the. hands 
of  these  officers,  it  would  be  found  at  the  end  to  be  wound  up  in- 
deed I  And  the  most  difficult  feat  of  legislation  is  the  reduction 
of  fees  or  the  abolishment  of  an  office,  however  oppressive  the  one 
or  useless  the  other. 

Gov.  Oglesby  interposed  his  veto  to  but  one  bill  during  the  ses- 
sion, which  was  an  amendment  to  a  charter  for  a  Chicago  horse  rail- 
way, granted  in  1859  for  25  years  and  now  sought  to  be  extended 
99  years.  This  long  period  of  time  was  an  insuperable  objection 
with  his  excellency,  which  he  elaborated  at  length,  but  as  the 
measure  was  promptly  passed  over  his  veto  by  both  houses,  he 
doubtless  deemed  it  useless  to  further  attempt  to  check  their  head- 
long career. 

The  various  appropriations  made  at  this  session  amounted  to 
$1,120,000.  The  constitution  limited  the  expejoditures  of  the  legis- 
lature to  li  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  State,  then  aggregating  about  $333,000,000 
and  yielding,  at  this  rate,  $759,000,  which  made  an  excess  in  the 
appropriations  of  $361,000,  and  which  was  regarded  as  invalid  and 
denounced  b3'  the  Democrats  as  prodigal. 

The  members,  finding  there  was  gold  in  the  State  treasury,  that 
commodity  being  then  at  a  high  x>remium  in  market,  coveted  it  in 
payment  of  their  mileage  and  per  diem.    But  in  this  enterprise. 
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tliey  were  baalked.  The  auditor  possessed  no  authority  to  issue  to 
them  warrants  diftereut  in  character  from  those  for  any  other  pur- 
pose and  without  a  specification  to  that  effect  the  treasurer  could  not 
pay  oat  the  gold;  thus  this  precious  little  scheme  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  which  gave  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Ko 
law  of  a  general  useful  character  or  public  interest  was  perfected 
at  the  session  of  1865,  if  we  except  the  turning  over  of  the  canal 
to  Chicago  to  be  deepened. 

1867. — The  session  of  1867  was  still  more  productive  of  private 
and  special  acts  than  [the  preceding.  Indeed  this  class  of  legisla- 
tion now  reached  perhaps  its  culminating  point  in  successful 
audacity.  The  omnibus*  was  very  active  throughout  the  session, 
and  that  vehicle,  by  which  laws  were  passed  by  the  wholesale,  was 
time  and  again  freighted  with  bills,  exceeding  200  in  number.  The 
occasion  was  most  propitious  for  every  axe  presented  to  receive  ready 
grinding.  The  contests  over  the  location  of  the  Industrial  College, 
the  Capital,  the  Southern  Penitentiary,  and  the  canal  enlargement 
and  Illinois  river  improvement,  dominated  everything  else.  For 
these  engrossing  measures  members  yielded  a  ready  assent  to  all 
others.  It  was  a  long  and  arduous  session  of  53  days,  during 
which  an  unprecedented  amount  of  work  was  accomplished.  The 
monopolists  and  corporation  kings,  in  faultless  attire  and  with 
amiable  manner,  were  out  in  full  force.  The  lobbyists,  which  fairly 
swarmed  the  halls  and  toyed  with  the  "rings,''  gloated  in  the 
magnitude  and  number  of  their  successes.  The  senate,  as  a  par- 
tial protection  against  the  wiles  of  this  ubiquitous  and  cheeky 
raee,  adopted  a  resolution,  forbidding  any  one  but  senators  and 
clerks  of  committees  demanding  the  perusal  of  bills  in  the  custody 
of  the  secretary. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  very  important  public  laws  passed. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  act  establishing  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization.  This  measure  was  advocated  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  message.  The  great  need  of  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  varying  assessments  of  the  same  kinds  of  property  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  State.  Horses,  in  Kane  county,  were  valued 
at  $15  52  per  head— in  Franklin,  at  $60  08 ;  cattle,  i^  Piatt,  $24  04 
— in  Jo  Daviess  and  Putnam,  $4  36;  mules,  in  Madison,  $129  86 
— ^in  Hamilton,  $10  69 ;  swine,  in  Douglas,  $3  50 — in  Jefferson,  50 
cents.  The  burdens  of  taxation  ought  ever  to  be  distributed 
with  the  utmost  uniformity. 

There  was  also  passed  the  important  law  enabling  parties  to 
suits  or  civil  actions  to  testify  as  witnesses,  which  worked  a  rad- 
ical change  in  the  time-honored  rule  of  the  common  law.  And 
there  was  the  law,  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  philanthropic 
Mr.  Bovee,  which,  in  a  manner,  abolished  capital  punishment — 
or  rather  which  allows  the  jury  in  case  of  murder  to  fix  the  punish- 
ment  either  by  hanging,  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not 
less  than  14  years. 

But  the  question  of  most  absorbing  sectional  interest,  not  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  capital  removal,  the  canal  enlargement,  or  the 
Southern  penitentiary,  was  the  location  of  the  Agricultural  or  In- 
dustrial College.  This  had  been  a  disturbing  element  two  years 
before.    Under  the  terms  of  the  land  grant  the  question  had  now 

*  This  was  the  term  applied  to  the  passage  of  bills  by  the  bundle,  practiced  under 
the  oonnltutionof  1M8L 
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to  be  met.  Congress,  by  act  of  July  2, 1862,  donated  to  the  sei- 
eral  States  and  territories,  which  should,  within  five  years  from  the 
date  thereof,  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  aod 
the  mechanic  arts,  land,  or  its  equivalent  in  scrip,  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congr^  The 
amount  apportioned  to  Illinois  was  480,000  acres.  The  legislature 
in  1863  had  signified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  accep- 
tance of  the  grant,  and  the  government  land  scrip  was  now  m  the 
hands  of  the  governor.  If  one  such  college  at  least  was  not  pro- 
vided by  July  2d,  the  State  should  return  the  scrip  or  pay  for  it 

To  this  munificent  grant  from  Congress  many  jilaces  in  the 
State  were  eager  to  add  further  donations,  in  some  instances  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Congress,  to  secure  the  location  of  the  college. 
In  the  bidding  for  that  object,  invited  by  the  legislature,  there  was 
a  generous  competition.  Jacksonville,  Lincoln,  Pekin,  Blooming- 
ton  and  Champaign,  participated  in  it.  The  best  offer  was  that 
of  the  last  named  place,  and  consisted  of  970  acres  of  farm  land, 
a  large  college  building  (completed  with  special  reference  to  this 
object)  and  its  site  of  10  acres  of  ground  in  the  city,  and  $100,- 
000  ten  per  cent,  interest-bearing  Champaign  county  bonds,  the 
whole  estimated  at  $555,400.  The  Bloomington  bid,  estimated  at 
$470,000,  was  the  next  best  A  legislative  committee  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  the  various  points  contending,  and  of 
inspecting  the  property  proffered  to  be  donated.  It  was  also  a 
season  of  numerous  legislative  visits,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
friends  of  Champaign  caused  one  to  be  made  to  that  place. 

Champaign  being  the  highest  bidder,  it  was  next  sought  to 
stave  off  the  location  and  refer  it  to  a  commission.  But  this  fin- 
esse did  not  succeed.  Having  invited  competition  the  legislature 
could  not  consistently  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  best  bid  aud 
make  the  location  accordingly;  and  it  was  but  proper  and  emi- 
nently just  that  Champaign  was  selected  as  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity seat. 

Little  time  of  this  long  and  laborious  session  was  wasted  in  par- 
tisan debates,  a  circumstance  as  unusual  as  it  was  praiseworthy. 
The  political  events  were  the  re-election  of  Lyman  Trumbull  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  and  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  S.  conferring  citizenship  upon  the  blacks, 
which  was  resisted,  on  the  part  of  the  democrats,  by  all  the  known 
rules  of  parliamentary  warfare.  A  set  of  resolutions  was  adopted 
by  the  House,  43  to  15,  against  rebels  settling  in  Illinois,  and  ex- 
ercising the  elective  franchise  which  none  but  the  truly  loyal 
should  exercise,  and  that  a  bill  should  be  framed  forever  exclud- 
ing from  office  all  traitors  voluntarily  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  rebel  confederacy,  and  those  who  left  home  to  escape 
the  draft,  encouraged  or  concealed  deserters,  or  by  force  of  arms 
opposed  the  draft  The  feelings  here  manifested  are  by  this  time 
greatly  mitigated. 

lUinoifP  Capitals — Our  Several  Seats  of  Government — The  loca- 
tion of  the  Capital  of  any  country  has  ever  been  a  subject  of 
prime  importance ;  and  it  is  no  less  so  with  the  States  of  this 
Union  than  it  has  been  with  the  empires  of  the  old  world.  It  is 
a  subject  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  ever  been  attended  with 
bitter  disputations,  jealousies  and  rivalries  between  couteudiDg 
points  for  the  honors  or  fancied  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it 
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Connty  geat  questions  are  notoriously  acrimonious,  aii<]  often  for 
a  cousuleralild  time  work  a  bliglit  u;ion  ttie  prosperity  of  the  sec- 
tions contending.  In  some  States  the  seat  of  goveriitneiit  ques- 
tion lias  only  found  a  quietus  by  theestaUisbment  of  two  capitula, 
wliile  in  otiiers,  particularly  iu  tlie  growing  West,  tbe  Qow  of  i>op- 
nlatiou,  or  possibly  the  desire  of  legislators  to  serve  the  interests 
or  caprices  of  their  constituents,  has  prevailed  to  keep  tbe  sub- 
ject in  a  ferment,  causing  frequent  changes.  Illinois,  in  her  short 
career  as  a  8tate,  has  had  three  locations  for  her  capital,  and 
more  agitations  for  its  removal.  Tbe  first  seat  of  government  in 
Illinois  was  at  Kaskaskia,  where  it  remained  during  the  9  years 
of  our  territorial  existence  and  for  two  years  afterward.  It  was 
then  removed  to  Yandalia,  where  it  remained  for  20  years,  since 
when  it  has  boen  at  Springfield. 

When  Congress,  in  1809,  erected  Illinois  into  a  separate  terri- 
tory, it  was  provided  that  Kaskaskia  should  be  and  remaiu  the 
seat  of  government  until  the  legislature  should  otherwise  direct. 


Soor.a  KrgeHiKl  cbeerlesa  room,  «u  titled  up  Iqi' 
the  labors  of  it 


the  House,  icbllct 

■t  ODce  succeeded.    TbI*  rencrsbte  structure  was,  durini  the  time  of  the  frencta 
cunoa;  or  thecouniry,  prior  to  ITIB,  Ihe  hesdquarters  of  the  mtllMry  oommsodint, 
and  doubllen  within  It.  many  an  arbitrary  edict  was  framed,  to  be  executed  with  all 
the  WTerJtf  attend  sot  upon  the  BdmlolBtratlonof  military  law  by  military  men."' 

The  Convention  which  framed  the  first  State  Constitution  also 
met  in  this  "old  stone  house." 

•■It  vas  prorlded  by  this  Instrument  that  the  leat  of  goveniment  should  remain  at 
Raskaakla  until  the  greneral  aaaembly  shoulil  otherwise  direct;  and  that  body  wasre- 
quired,  at  Its  fliit  session,  to  petition  Congress  to  giant  to  the  State  a  i^atlly  r" — ' 


ine  section,  or  to  give  to  the  State  tbe  rlgbt 

__.,._  ..._.__.  ..^_.. .  ._  iheKsskae- 

that  river. 


e  of  tbst  quantity,  the  land  to  be  situated  on  (he  Kaskaa- 
.ihl-' ■"■--    


Should  the  petition  be  granted,  the  geueral  amembly,  at  tbelr  n . 

quired  to  appoint  Btc  commissioners  to  make  the  selection  of  the  land,  anrt  provide 
lor  laying  out  a  town  upon  it:  wbicb  town.  It  was  declared,  should  be  tbe  seat  or  gov- 
ernment for  the  tarm  of  ai  years.  *  When  tbe  questioti  waa  before  the  oonven- 
tloo  two  poluts  were  In  contemplation  by  tbe  nii-mWrs  and  outsiders:  one  waa  Oar- 
IjIr,  Just  then  located  on  the  KA«kH«kla  river  t<y  tv,-i<  VI t«ln la  gentlemen,  aod  an  ele- 
vated site,  higher  up  the  river,  known  aa  Topr's  Dhiff.^the  property  of  Nathaolel 
Pope.  He  and  bis  friends  were  of  course  very  den  Irons  tbe  sent  of  government  sbould 
be  located  there,  while  tbe  pruprletora  of  Curlyle  bad  no  lesadealre  tbat  Ibe  latter 
place  should  be  the  favored  spot.  While  Ihe  sulilectwai  under dlacuasloD  In  doora 
and  out,  tbere  come  In  look  In  upoD  that  body  a  nnted  bunter  and  trapper,  one 
Keeves  by  name,  who  bad  bis  cabin  still  higher  up  the  river,  and  near  wbere  the  third 

Brincipal  merldati  cmssed  tbe  stream.    He  spoke  la  Rlowlngterms  of  the  beautleaot 
eeves'  BlutT  ;  -that  Pope's  Dlult  tmrCarlyle,  wasn't  n  pHmIn' (o  bit  bUitT.'fte.    Suoh 
WHS  the  force  of    his  rcnresentnllon.  that  the   lanKiiuge  'on  tbe  Ktakaakla  river,  aa 
might  be  ^'H"!  oItU;  third  principal  tnerlrilnn,'  wasedoplcdbv  theoonventlon; 
,_  -u.  i._,.. _.  .1 1 •  ..!.« J  (^p  commlsslonera  to  select 


ranted  by  congress,  they  Sied  upon  Ihe  old  hunter's  home.  'Reeves'  Bluff* 
to  be  a  most  beautiful  spot,  a  heavily  wooded  tract,  covered  by  gigantic 
r  whose  sbades  the  former  lords  of  tbe  soil  miaht  have  beld  grave  council. 


..     a  hanitaoroe  public  square  and  bmad  SI. 

VrtnilBlia,'  but  those  vandals  did  notsnfferoneof  Iheae  forest  kings  tt 
iquflre,  but  cut  tbemdown  to  tbegrouod,  leaving  not  one  to  sigh  In  It 


Gov.  Ford,  page  35  says : 

"After  the  place  bad    been   selected.    It   bee 
give  It  a  good  sounding  name,  one  which  w 


_.-  tif  perpetuating  the   memory  nf  the    ancient   race  at 

Indiana  by  whom  the  country  had  Orst  been  Inhabited  Tradition  says  thata  wag 
who  was  present,  suggested  to  tbe  ccmmlssloners  that  the 'Vandals' were  apowerfuliw- 
llon  of  Indians  who  once  Inhibited  the  banks  or  Ihe  Kaskaakis  river,  and  that  'Van- 

Ir  new  city  (It  they  were  Ot  representatives  of 
a  the  charatTter  of  tbe  modern  tbao  Ibe  an- 

hidgn  Caton's  adrtrest  nt  tbe  laying  of  tbe  cornerstone  of  the  new  State  House, 
;.5.  1MB,  using  Judge  Breeie's  language.  Tbe  headqnartersof  the  French  military 
amandanta  were  at  Fort  Cbartres.  "the  centre  of  life  and  fashion  in  tbe  West.' 
nette'*  TtU.  of  the  HlM.    Vol.  1,  IH-E  Ibid. 
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Tlie  location  was  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  northeast  of 
the  settlements. 

'*Lot8  were  sold  at  public  auction  on  credit,  at  fabulous  prices,  few  of  wkich  mtn 
paid  for  in  full.  The  enterprisinsrandBchemingr  came  to  it,  some  from  the  old  world,  tod 
soon  the  nucleus  of  a  town  was  formed .  Measures  were  inaugurate  for  the  erectiu 
of  a  State  House  which  culminated  in  a  plain  two>story  frame  building,  of  rude  archi- 
tecture, set  upon  a  rough  stone  foundation  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square, the 
lower  floor  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  passage  and  stair-way  to  the  upper  stonr,  tna  t 
large,  plain  room,  dcTold  of  ornament,  (for  the  accommodation  of  the  House:)  tne  ap> 
I>er  floor  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  tne  largest  for  the  accommodation  of  the  8eMta 
and  the  smaller  one  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  oc- 
cupying detached  buildings,  hired  for  that  purpose.  No  ceremonies  were  obserftidin 
laying  the  corner-HitODe  of  this  unsightly  structure;  no  music  disturbed  the  wliiude 
of  the  forest,  then  in  its  primeval  beauty;  no  crowd  in  paireantry  lent  excitement  to 
the  scene ;  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  rap  of  the  mason's  hainmer  and  the  ^iirp 
click  of  the  trowel."* 

The  archives  of  State  were  removed  from  Kaskaskia  toVanda- 
lia  early  in  December,  1820,  at  one  load  in  a  small  wagon.  Tbey 
were  in  the  care  of  Sidney  Breese,  then  clerk  to  the  S^retary  of 
State,  Mr.  Kane,  and  the  route  being  quite  difficulty  the  driver 
and  he  had  to  cut  a  road  through  the  woods  at  several  poiiits. 
The  Auditor,  Elijah  C.  Berry,  with  his  family,  occupied  tlie  new 
State  House  at  the  time,  but  soon  moved  out  into  a  cabin.  Tbe 
day  on  which  the  session  of  the  legislature  opened  in  Yandalia, 
was  most  beautiful.  ^^The  sun  shone  in  cloudless  splendor  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  autumnal ;  all  was  excitement  and  all 
seemed  pleased."  This  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  aboat  2 
o'clock  in  the  night  December  9,  1823.  So  rapidly  did  the  flames 
spread  that  not  a  single  article  of  furniture  w^as  saved.  The  U. 
S.  Land  Eeceiver's  office  was  kept  in  one  of  its  rooms,  and  the 
books,  papers  and  every  article  pertaining  to  the  office  was  con- 
sumed. The  cause  of  the  fire  was  not  ascertained.  The  house 
had  been  occupied  the  day  preceding  for  the  sale  of  non-resideut 
lands  for  State  taxes.  A  subscription  paper  was  immediately 
started  by  the  citizens  of  Vandalia*to  rebuild  it.  In  three  days 
$3,000  was  raised.  "  It  was  succeeded  by  a  commodious  brick 
building,  of  sufficient  dimensions,  built  in  part  at  the  expense  of 
the  citizens  of  Yandalia.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  without  any 
public  display ;  it  still  stands,  renovated  and  embellished  by  the 
people  of  Fayette  county,  and  is  now  devoted  to  the  administn^ 
tion  of  justice  and  the  various  public  offices  of  the  countj."* 

Eight  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  20  years'  term 
for  which  the  capital  was  to  remain  at  Yandalia,  the  question 
of  removal  was  already  agitated  in  the  legislature.  The  initiative 
came  from  Greene  couuty,  strongly  seconded  by  the  delegation  from 
Sangamon.  The  house  passed  a  bill  providing  for*  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  permanently  locate  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; but  the  senate  amended  it  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  submitting  the  following  places  to  be  voted 
for  by  the  people  at  the  next  election  for  the  legislature:  The 
geographical  centre  of  the  State,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Alton, 
Yandalia,  and  Peoria,  the  point  or  place  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of  government.  The 
house,  at  the  instance  of  Cyrus  Edwards,  sought  to  further  amend 
this  by  having  the  two  places  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  voted  for  again  at  the  succeeding  general  election.    The 


*Caton*s  address— Breese's  words. 
*Caton  8  address— Breese 's  words. 
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seuate  amendment,  after  some  reluctance  by  the  house,  was  finally 
agreed  to.  As  the  time  for  taking  the  vote  approached,  the  places 
anibitious  for  this  high  and  honorable  distinction  in  the  Stat€  be 
stirred  themselves  to  obtain  concert  of  action.  Spirited  addresses 
were  issued  to  the  people,  ably  setting  forth  the  many  excellen- 
cies and  great  advantages  of  the  respective  places  contending. 
The  election  took  place  in  August,  1834.  Alton  received  7,511 
votes;  Vandalia,  7,148;  Springfield,  7,044;  the  geographical  cen- 
tre (Illiopolis),  744;  Peoria,  486;  and  Jacksonville,  272, 

Alton  was  thus  designated  as  the  seat  of  government  after  the 
20  years  at  Vandalia  should  expire.  But  it  requires  something 
besides  votes  to  erect  cai)itol  buildings.  No  appropriation  was 
made  or  furtuer  steps  taken  by  the  legislature  to  second  this  choice 
and  nothing  came  of  it.  Still  the  removal  question  would  not 
down ;  it  continued  to  be  canvassed  by  the  press  at  the  various 
points  whose  expectations  had  been  raised  bj^  the  election  and  in- 
fluenced the  local  elections  in  many  parts  to  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree. S[)ringfield,  particularly,  felt  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
vote  of  1834.  By  the  apportionment  of  1835  Sangamon  county 
was  accorded  2  senators  and  7  representatives  in  the  legislature. 
That  county,  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  15  years,  haS  become 
the  most  populous  in  the  State.  The  tide  of  emigration  had  begun 
to  set  into  the  north  part  of  the  State  with  a  steadily  augmenting 
current,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  seat  of  government  could 
not  l>e  long  retained  at  Vandalia,  so  far  from  the  centre  of  popu- 
lation. It  was  a  period  before  we  had  railroads,  and  travel  to  and 
from  the  capital,  conducted  in  the  same  primitive  manner  it  had 
been  all  over  the  world  since  its  earliest  dawn,  made  distance  no 
inconsiderable  object 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  the  great  fever  of  land  and  town  lot 
speculation  of  that  i>eiiod  spread  from  Chicago,  like  an  epidemic, 
all. over  the  State,  and  the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1836-7 
fullj'  embarked  in  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  State  internal  im- 
provement system.  And  now  the  opportunity  for  the  actual  re- 
moval of  the  capital  had  come.  In  the  general  rage  for  develop- 
ing the  infant  resources  of  the  State,  the  delegations  fi*om  almost 
every  county  had  improvement  axes  to  grind,  and  to  attain  their 
objects  hesitated  not  to  lend  their  aid  in  grinding  those  of  all  the 
rest.  What  we  call  in  modern  parlance  "  rings,"  were  thus 
readily  formed,  and  every  bill  of  importance  was  passed  without 
inquiry,  until  everybody  was  satisfied,  including  that  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government.  The  Sangamon  delegation  of  9, 
known  as  "  the  long  nine,"  because  they  averageil  6  feet  in  hight, 
some  more  and  some  less — there  being  precisely  64  feet  in  the 
stature  of  them — were  able,  persistent  and  dextrous  manipulators, 
acting  upon  all  questions  as  a  unit,  and  exercising  thus  a  most 
potent  influence.  They  gave  it  doubtless,  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether.  They  were:  Senators — A.  G.  Hern- 
don  and  Job  Fletcher;  Representatives — Abraham  Lincoln, 
Ninian  W.  Edwards,  Dan  Stone,  John  Dawson,  W.  F.  Elkin,  An- 
drew McCormick  and  Robert  L.  Wilson. 

The  act  required  that  the  two  houses  meet  in  Representatives 
Hall  on  the  28th  of  February,  1837,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  pro- 
ceed to  select  a  suitable  point  or  place  for  the  permanent  location 
of  the  seat  of  government,  after  the  expiration  of  the  constitu- 
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tional  teiin  at  Vaiulalia.  The  election  was  to  be  conducted  much 
after  the  maimer  of  choosing  a  U.  S.  Senator.  During  the  ballot- 
in  gs,  29  places  were  voted  for,  of  which  we  will  only  give  the  6 
highest.  Springtield  started  with  35^  and  on  the  4th  received  73, 
a  majority;  Yandalia  stalled  with,  and  continued  to  receive 
throughout  the  4  ballotings,  Id  votes ;  Alton  started  with  15  and 
ran  down  to  6;  the  highest  Jacksonville  received  was  15,  and  the 
lowest  10;  Peoria  came  in  on  the  2d  ballot  with  8,  increased  to  11, 
but  on  the  4th  was  down  to  8;  Illiopolis  started  with  3,  increased 
to  10  and  fell  back  to  3.  No  other  place  received  a  higher  num- 
ber than  4  votes.  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  pur^xose  of 
erecting  a  state  house,  but  the  act  was  to  be  null  and  void  unless 
$50,000 more  was  donated  by  individuals  secured  by  thftir  bond,pay- 
able  to  the  treasurer  by  the  1st  of  May  following,  to  be  approved 
by  the  governor,  and  to  become  due  as  he  should  direct;  and  idso, 
unless  not  less  than  2  acres  of  ground,  upon  which  to  erect  the 
State  Bouse,  be  donated  and  conveyed  without  expense  to  the 
State.  The  donation  of  $50,000  was  to  be  exclusively  applied 
toward  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  act  of  February  5, 1833, 
Mas  repealed.  By  a  supplemental  act  of  March  3d,  1837  the 
county  commissioners  of  Sangamon  county  were  authorize'd  to 
convey  to  the  State,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  the  public  square  at 
Springfield.  Archibald  Job  of  Morgan,  and  A.  G.  Henry  and 
Thomas  Houghton,  of  Sangamon,  were  appointed  commissionei-s 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  State  House  at  Springtield. 
They  gave  bonds  in  $10,000,  and  received  a  per  diem  compensa- 
tion of  $3  each.  The  legislature  first  met  at  Springfield  (in  ex- 
traordinary session),  December  9,  1839;  but  as  the  new  capitol 
was  not  then  completed,  the  House  was  accommodated  in  the  2d 
Presbyterian  church,  the  senate  in  the  1st  Methodist  (au  old  Irauie 
structure)  and  the  supreme  court  in  the  Episcopal.* 

As  early  as  during  the  war  of  1812,  the  troops  and  rangers,  in 
their  various  expeditions  against  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Peoria 
Lake,  noted  the  country  of  the  Sangamon  as  one  of  surpassing 
attraction.  The  Indians  well  appreciated  this  fertile  region,  for 
in  the  Potawatamie  tongue  the  word  Sangamo  meant  ^Hhe  coun- 
try where  there  is  plenty  to  eat,''  in  our  phrase  "  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey."  It  was  not,  however,  until  some  years 
after  the  close  of  that  war  that  the  hardy  pioneer  pressed  into  it. 
Then,  with  little  delay,  along  the  borders  of  the  timber,  the  log 
cabin  of  the  adventurous  settler  began  to  rear  its  humble  walls, 
and  the  smoke  from  its  ample  chimney  went  curling  heaveuwaixl. 
The  "  St.  Gamo  Kedentry,"  as  it  was  pronounced  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, soon  became  famous,  and  emigration  set  freely  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  the  autumn  of  1819,  a  we^ry  emigrant  family,  originally 
from  North  Carolina,  with  its  teams,  encamped  on  the  right  bank 
of  Spi-ing  Creek,  in  the  west  part  of  the  present  city  of  Spring- 
field. This  was  the  end  of  their  journey.  Soon  the  camp  fires 
were  lighted,  and  parents  and  children  gathered  about  the  homely 

*  Sprlntrfleld  afterwards  paid  off  OD<>-third  of  her  950,000  tmntis  with  the  eTidenc«anf 
State  indebtedness,  whichafter  the  failure  of  the  internal  improTement  system,  at  one 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  touched  14 oents  on  the  dollar  in  market  But  thts  tranaaeiiou, 
which  has  been  occasionally  animadverted,  was  perfectly  lesritimate.  The  last  install- 
ment of  $10,660  67  was  obtained  from  the  State  Bank  on  one  year's  time,  at 6  per  cent , 
101  of  the  best  citizens  ezecutinff  their  promisspry  note  to  the  bank  ;  and  it  was  this 
note  that  was  afterwards  paid  off  with  internal  improvement  scrip,  which  the  State 
has  ultimately  redeemed  dollar  for  dollar. 
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snpper-board  for  the  first  time  on  the  spot  of  their  home  in  the 
wilderness.  In  the  luoiiiing  the  echoing  ring  of  the  ax  resounded 
in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  in  a  few  days  a  rough  cabin  home  shel- 
tered John  Kelly  and  familj^,  the  first  white  settlers  of  the  site 
since  become  the  capital  of  this  great  State.  The  county  of  San 
gamon  was  organized  in  1821.  On  the  10th  of  April,  the  same 
year,  the  temporary  county  seat  was  fixed  at  Kelly's,  the  stake  for 
a  court  house  being  set  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  2d 
and  Jefferson  streets,  and  in  honor  Spring  Creek  and  Kelly's  field, 
was  christened  Springfield.  On  May  1st,  a  term  ot  court  was 
held  at  Kelly's  cabin.  In  1823  the  public  lands  having  been  pre- 
viously surveyed,  were  offered  for  sale  by  government.  A  town 
had  been  laid  off  and  plotted  under  the  name  of  Calhoun,  but  as 
settlers  came  in,  the  name  of  Calhoun  was  gradually  dropped  and 
that  of  Springfield  revived.  In  the  name  of  Springfield  for  the 
capital  of  this  State,  there  is  nothing  suggestive  of  meaning  or  of 
origin—nothing  to  perpetuate  any  aboriginal  race,  deed,  or  histori- 
cal name.  Besides  it  is  so  common  that  in  using  it  the  name  of 
the  State  has  ever  to  be  added  to  give  it  definiteness.  When  you 
speak  of  Kaska«kia,yandalia,  Peoria,  LaSalle,  Chicago,  or  Illiopo- 
lis — the  last  best  of  all — your  reference  is  clear,  without  adding 
Illinois.  Not  so  when  you  mention  Springfield,  for  there  are 
places  of  that  name  in  many  States.* 

Springfield,  at  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, contained  some  1,100  inhabitants.  The  corner  stone  of  the 
Capitol  was  laid  July  4tli,  1837.  The  brilliant  orator,  E.  D.  Baker, 
then  a  resident  of  the  place,  pronounced  a  beautiful  and  thrilling 
a<ldress  on  the  occasion.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  was 
$130,000,  but  this,  as  usual,  in  such  cases,  proved  too  low  by 
nearly  100  per  cent. 

When  the  Capitol  was  first  reared  it  was  the  wonder  of  the 
country  round.  It  was  admired  by  the  people  as  a  model  of  arch- 
itectural beauty,  and  supposed  to  be  ample  enough  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  State  for  all  time.  But  such  has  been  the 
march  of  Illinois  to  empire  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  public  demand  became  rife  for  a  new  structure  commen- 
surate with  our  growth,  our  pride  and  pretensions.  Our  popula- 
tion in  that  time  has  been  more  than  quadrupled,  being,  in  1840, 
476,183,  and  in  1866, 2,141,510.  If,  under  the  restrictions  of  the 
constitutions  of  1848  in  the  number  of  our  legislators,  we  did  not 
actually  lack  for  room  to  accommodate  the  two  houses,  our  pride 
as  a  State  was  touched  whenever  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  squat 

*  The  present  capital  gave  early  promise  of  rare  capacity  for  lerislatiTe  finesse. 
The  county  seat  of  Sangamon  was  permanently  located  at  Springflela  in  1SS5.  Prior 
to  that  an  election  for  the  legislature  turned  upon  the  question  of  location.  One  of 
the  candidates.  W.  S.  Hamilton,  favored  Sangamo  Town,  a  beautiful  elevated  bluff  on 
the  river,  7  miles  northwest  from  the  city,  a  most  charming  town  site.  Jonathan  H. 
Pugh  WHS  the  Springfield  candidate.  Hamilton,  son  of  the  great  Alexander  Hamilton 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  elected,  and  the  aspirations  of  Springfield  seemed  crushed. 
But  unwilling  to  vield,  she  raised  a  fund  and  sent  her  defeated  candidate,  a  man  of 
coDSidorablo  ability,  to  Vandalia  as  a  lobby  member.  His  tact  and  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  honorable  members  made  him  more  than  a  match  for  his  competitor  on  the 
floor.  Hamilton  failed  of  having  an  act  passed,  fixing  the  oountv  seat  at  Sangamo 
Town  ;  Pugh  did  succeed  in  having  special  commissioners  appointed  to  make  the  ioca* 
tion.  These  came  to  Springfield  to  examine  the  sites.  Conveyance  was  prepared  to 
take  them  over  to  Sangamo  Town.  On  the  wav  they  passed  over  so  much  low  and  wet 
ground,  and  through  so  many  sloughs  and  mud  holes,  particularly  as  they  approsobed 
the  proposed  site,  that  their  minds  were  made  up.  They  decided  in  disgust  that  it 
would  never  do  to  fix  a  county  seat  at  a  point  so  surrounded  by  swamps.  Whether  the 
route  was  chosen  by  accident  or  design  does  not  appear,  but  it  has  been  sh  rewdly  sus- 
pected that  so  much  good  luck  for  Snringfleld  was  not  wholly  accidental.— Taken  from 
a  volume  of  the  Springfield  City  Orainanoea.  x 
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and  unshapely  pile  representing  tbe  Capitol  of  the  fourth  State 
of  the  Union.  Public  edifices  in  all  ages  and  couutries  have  been 
types,  or  marked  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  rulers  or  peo- 
ple who  have  reared  them.  This  seems  to  be  a  law  of  man's  civi- 
lization. 

In  1865  Senator  Lindsey  introduced  a  bill  into  the  legislature  to 
removetheseatof  government  to  Peoria.  This  was  the  first  renewal 
of  the  agitation.  Chicago,  Jacksonville  and  Decatur,  (the  latter 
probably  dreaming  of  benefits  because  one  of  her  burghers 
occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair),  were  also  clainoix)us  for  tbe 
capitol.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  elaborate  leader,  favored 
removal,  and  so  did  many  other  papers.  Sprin^eld  was  much 
faulted  for  its  inferior  hotel  accommodations  and  their  exorbi- 
tant charges.  The  senate  special  committee,  to  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  removal  to  Peoria, 
and  no  little  alarm  was  experienced  in  Springfield.  Later  tbe 
Chicago  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table  in  the  house  by  61  to  16,  and 
the  star  of  capital  removal,  erst  so  refulgent,  waxed  dim,  and 
gradually  dipped  its  bright  disk  below  the  horizon.  But  it  was 
apparent  that  the  question  must  be  again  confronted  with  tbe 
dawn  of  another  legislature.  The  building  of  a  new  State  Hoase 
could  not  be  much  longer  delated. 

Intimations  from  various  parts  of  the  State  began  to  be  early 
thrown  out  that  powerful  iufiuences  would  be  brought  to  bear  iu 
favor  of  removal  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  To  tbe 
various  objections  brought  against  Springfield  as  the  capital, 
that  city,  keenly  appreciating  the  consequences  which  might  en- 
sue to  her  prosperity,  did  away  with  the  chief  one,  the  want  of 
hotel  accommodations,  by  building  the  Leland,  than  which,  except 
perhaps  in  size,  there  is  not  a  more  elegant  and  commodious  hotel 
in  all  its  appointments,  in  all  the  State.  She  further  re«olve<l  to 
take  the  threatening  question  by  the  forelock,  and  in  November, 
1860  one  of  her  most  capable  public-spirited  citizens,  the  Hou. 
J.  C.  Conkling,  was  elected  to  the  lower  honse  of  the  legislature* 
All  the  tact  and  address  of  her  prominent  citizens  were  besides 
brought  into  requisition.  The  county  board  agreed  to  take  tbe 
old  State  Honse  and  square  for  a  court  house  at  $200,000 ;  tbe 
city  council  offered  to  furnish  the  Mather  lot,  some  six  or  eigbt 
acres,  which  cost  $62,000,  and  cause  it  to  be  conveyed  free  to  tbe 
State  as  a  site  for  the  new  capitol — which  was  to  be  so  elegant 
and  ornate  in  architecture,  so  grand  and  ample  in  its  pro]H>rtioiis, 
as  to  control  by  its  cost  and  magnificence  the  seat  of  government 
question  for  a  long  time.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the  legislature, 
the  honorable  members  became  the  objects  of  much  polite  atten- 
tion. The  ladies,  with  all  the  agreeable  arts  of  the  sex,  lent  tbe 
charm  of  their  presence  in  attendance  upon  the  sittings  of  tbe 
two  houses.  Invitations  to  pleasant  social  gatherings,  to  parties 
and  receptions  at  elegant  private  mansions,  were  frequent.  Tbe 
Leland,  just  finished  with  the  commencement  of  the  session,  was 
opened  with  a  grand  ball  and  supper,  to  which  the  members  and 
high  dignitaries  from  various  parts  of  the  State  present  in  the 
city,  with  their  ladies,  received  free  tickets  of  invitation.  And 
now,  with  the  assembly  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  erection  of  a  new  State  House  at  Springfield,  was 
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introduced.  It  appropriated  $450,000,  as  a  commencement,  $200,- 
000  of  wbich  were  to  be  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  State 
House  to  the  county  of  Sangamon,  its  use  being  reserved  until 
the  new  one  should  be  completed.* 

The  bill  was  not  free  from  opposition  in  the  legislature ; 
but  from  many  other  local  measures  pending,  such  was  the  high 
expectation  of  benefits  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  that,  while 
each  section  looked  to  its  own  interest,  little  was  done  toward 
forming  combinations  for  the  defeat  of  this.  One  of  the  very  ear- 
liest to  be  introduced  was  the  location  of  the  Industrial  Univer- 
sity'. It  was  the  general  understanding  of  the  people  that  the 
legislature  at  that  session  would  take  steps  to  secure  the  congres- 
sional grant  for  that  school,  A  number  of  places  wei-e  bidding 
high  for  its  location.  Jacksonville,  Pekin,  Lincoln,  Bloomington ; 
and  Chicago  wanted  to  divide  the  fund  ;  but  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  State  the  Champaign  interest  was  all-absorbing  and 
dominated  everything  else.  The  south  was  moving  for  the  South- 
em  penitentiary,  while  Chicago  was  engrossed  with  her  park  bills 
and  the  canal  extension  and  enlargement,  in  which  Peoria  and 
the  Rock  River  country  were  also  deeply  interested.  The  imme- 
diate opposition  to  the  State  House  bill  was  therefore  in  the  main 
narrowed  down  to  the  efforts  of  Decatur,  which  presented  the 
very  munificent  offer  for  its  location  of  a  fine  10-acre  lot  of 
ground,  and  $l,000,000in  mohey  from  Macon  county,  whose  entire 
taxable  wealth  on  realty  amounted  to  only  $2,422,000.  The  proposi- 
tion was  said  to  be  backed  by  the  Illinois  Central  R.R.  Much  indig- 
nation was  vented  upon  this  effort  to  huckster  or  hawk  the  loca- 
tion of  the  seat  of  government.  The  names  of  seven  commissioners  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building  and  disburse  the  funds 
appropriated,  were  also  so  judiciously  chosen  and  distributed  as 
to  impart  to  the  measure  much  strength.f  Besides,  it  was  urged 
that  the  present  capital  had  become  historic  ground  ;  that  it  was 
illustrated  by  the  life  and  residence  of  the  best,  the  purest,  and 
the  noblest  of  American  statesmen,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  sacti- 
fled  by  his  gravcf 

The  bill  l^came  a  law  February  25,  1867.  This  was  the  senate 
bill  of  Mr.  Cohrt ;  it  limited  the  total  cost  of  the  new  capitol 
to  $3,000,000. 

The  commissioners,  in  March,  advertised  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations to  be  submitted  by  July  15,  offering  $3,000  for  the  success- 
ftil  design.  But,  while  the  act  for  the  new  State  House  met  gen- 
erally with  approval,  someleading  Chicago  newspapers,*  chagrined 
probably  over  the  canal  legislation,  continued  their  assaults  upon 
the  measure,  bitterly  charging  it  to  be  a  fraud  and  swindle  upon 
the  people.  The  aspiring  city  of  Decatur,  too,  illy  brooked  her 
disappointment  in  not  becoming  the  Capital.  And  now.  May  13, 
1867,  at  her  instigation  and  cost,  a  writ  of  quo  warranto — an  in- 
quiry into  the  right  or  power  to  act — was  granted  against  Philip 
Wadsworth  and  the  other  commissioners,  impleaded  by  Judge  Wil- 
son of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chicago,  and  judgment  of  ouster  en- 
tered.   The  legal  objection  urged,  was  that  tlie  commissioners 

*Fora  copy  of  Voris*  humorous  bill  to  dislocate  the  Capitol,  gee  the  III.  State 
Register,  Feb.  22, 1867.  It  provided  for  a  perlgrlnating  legislature  by  railroad,  to  stop  at 
every  place  where  a  notice  appeared  that  legislation  was  wanted. 

tSee  Bailey's  speech. 

$Hurlbut*8  speech. 

ITimet  and  Tribune. 
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Avere  officers^  whose  appointmeut  auder  the  constitation  should 
have  beeu  made  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate^ 
and  who  could  not  be  designated  in  the  bill  as  had  been  done. 
On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Comt,  that  body,  at  the  September 
term  following,  reversed  the  decision  of  Judge  Wilson,  holding 
that  the  Commissioners  were  not  officers^  and  therefore  rightfolly 
entitled  to  carry  out  the  law. 

From  the  great  number  of  designs  submitted  by  architects  from 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  that  of  J.  G.  Gochrane,  of  Chicago, 
was  chosen  and  adopted.  Its  style  does  not  exclusively  follow  any 
one  of  the  ancient  or  classic  orders  of  architecture^  but  harmo- 
niously blends  these  with  modern  art,  imparting  massiveuess, 
strength  and  durability,  while  preserving  external  grace  and  airy- 
ness.  The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  great  cross  or  4  wings, 
whose  grand  outlines  are  359  feet  north  and  south  by  266  east  and 
west,  exclusive  of  the  porticos.  The  basement  story,  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  10  feet,  will  contain  the  boilers  for  the  heating 
apparatus  and  the  elevators,  storage  room  for  fuel,  and  other 
weighty  articles.  Next  above  is  the  first  storj',  19  feet  high,  on 
which  are  located  the  adjutant-general's  ofBce  and  museum,  the 
geological  museum  of  specimens,  and  artists'  rooms,  &c  The  floor 
is  to  be  laid  in  mosaic  marble,  imbedded  in  cement,  the  whole  snp- 
l)orted  by  brick  arches.  That  part  of  the  ceiling  constituting  Uie 
floor  of  the  rotunda,  is  to  be  of  glass.  Kext  alx)ve  is  the  priuci- 
])al  stor}^,  22  fe^it  in  hight.  The  grand  corridors,  running  the 
w^hole  length  and  breadth  of  the  building,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  on  the  gla^ss  floor  of  the  rotunda,  will  be  beautifully 
finished  with  variegated  marble  pilasters  projecting  from  the  wallis 
forming  panels,  and  opening  from  them  on  this  floor  are  located 
all  the  rooms  of  the  difi'erent  State  departments,  including  the  Sn- 
preme  Court-room  and  Clerk's  ofiice,  and  the  state  geologist-s 
oflice.  With  the  Treasurer's  office  are  connected  4  massive  stone 
tr^  proof  vaults.  The  floors  are  supported  by  wrought  iron  beams 
imported  from  Belgium.  The  next,  or  2d  principal  story,  is  45 
feet  in  altitude.  Here  is  the  great  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  southern  arm  of  the  cross,  66  by  100  feet,  and 
the  senate  chamber,  62  by  75,  in  the  northern  wing.  Here  too,  on 
the  main  floor,  are  rooms  for  the  speaker,  clerks,  sergeants-at- 
arms,  post-office,  State  library,  &c.,  &c.  On  three  sides  of  each 
of  the  grand  legislative  halls,  half  way  up,  are  to  be  magnificent 
galleries,  from  which  will  extend  back  floors,  divided  up  into  com- 
mittee rooms.  The  means  of  communication  between  the  differ- 
ent stories  are  by  grand  marble  stairways  and  two  steam  eleva- 
tors. The  roofs  over  each  wing  are  to  be  of  the  mansard  style, 
slated  on  the  sides  and  covered  with  copper.  Through  the  centre 
of  these  will  rise  the  stately  dome  320  feet  from  the  ground,  sur- 
mounted b}'  a  lantern  16  by  25  feet,  crowned  with  ball  and  pinna- 
cle. An  iron  stairway  will  ascend  inside  the  dome  to  the  floor  of 
the  lantern.  The  rotunda  is  to  be  76  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
its  ghiss  floor  to  the  fresco  painting  on  its  ceiling,  will  present  a 
clear,  dizzy  view  of  217  feet  The  north,  south,  and  east  wings 
are  to  have  porticos  of  ten  stone  columns,  each  45  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  east  wing  is  to  be  the  principal  front,  and  here,  from 
each  comer  of  the  portico,  90  feet  wide,  will  rise  a  turret  132  feet 
in   height      The  north  portico  will  be  surmounted  by  a  statute  of 
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Lincoln,  aud  that  on  the  south  by  one  of  Douglas.  The  outside 
walls  of  the  structure  are  of  cut  stone,  taking  750,000  cubic  feet, 
aud  their  linings,  together  with  the  partitions,  will  take  20  millions 
of  brick ;  1,200  tons  of  wrought  iron  and  1,800  tons  of  cast  iron 
will  be  consumed  in  its  building.  Such  is  but  an  imperfect  out- 
line of  the  new  capitol,  which,  in  it«  massiveness,  durability,  sym- 
metry, beauty  and  grandeur,  will  symbolize  the  extent,  the  re- 
sources, the  pow  er  and  pride  of  our  young  giant  State. 

Owing  to  the  litigation,  the  year  1867  was  little  fruitful  of  re- 
sults in  building.  The  next  year  the  foundation,  8  feet  thick,  was 
well  bi-ought  under  way,  and  the  corner  stone  laid,  October  5th. 
In  1869  the  legislature  appropriated  $650,000,  to  be  expended  oul> 
after  ascertaining  that  the  work  could  be  brought  within  the  origi- 
nal maximum  limitation  of  $3,000,000,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
commissioners  from  7  to  3.  The  stone  work  was  to  be  procured 
from  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet.  The  constitutional  convention, 
induenced  by  the  constant  cry  of  a  portion  of  our  State  press, 
forbade  the  legislature  expending  more  than  $3,500,000  on  the 
grounds,  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  new  State  house,  with- 
out lirst  submitting  the  question  to  the  voters  of  the  State. 

In  1871  a  further  appropriation  of  $600,000  was  asked.  Bills 
for  this  purpose  wei*e  early  introduced,  and  that  in  the  senate 
readily  passtnl.  But  in  the  house  opposition  was  developed.  The 
canal  and  Illinois  river  improvement  project  was  again  on  foot. 
The  Chicago  press,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  lever  for 
the  river. improvement  measure,  attacked  the  State  house  appro- 
priation bill  with  exceeding  virulence.  Startling  developments 
in  regard  to  the  building  contracts,  the  character  of  the  work,  &c., 
were  threatened.  The  removal  of  the  capital  was  advocated. 
Peoria  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  reimburse  the  State  to 
tbe  lull  anjouut  ($805,303  08)  already  expended  on  the  new  struc- 
ture, donate  a  beautiful  ten  acre  lot  as  a  site,  and  furnish  free  of 
rent,  for  5  years,  accommodations  for  the  meetings  of  the  general 
assembly,  in  consideration  of  the  location  of  the  capital  there. 
An  offer  so  munificent  was  well  calculated  to  arrest  attention. 
This,  with  her  other  indebtedness,  would  have  placed  Peoria 
under  obhgations  to  about  half  of  all  her  taxable  wealth.  To 
avoid  the  constitutional  objection  which  forbids  the  creation  of  a 
debt  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  assessed  values,  her  private  citizens 
of  undoubted  character  and  ample  means  tendered  their  bond  for 
the  amount.  The  capital  removal  question  now  ran  up  to  fever 
heat  all  over  the  State.  A  large  committee  from  Peoria,  duly  em- 
powered, visited  Springfield,  and  for  a  time  creature  comforts 
lacked  in  neither  style  nor  abundance.  The  two  houses  accepted 
an  invitation  of  a  free  excursion  to  Peoria.  The  occasion  proved 
one  of  unusual  enjoyment  to  the  members,  who  were  treated  with 
distinguished  consideration.  Upon  arrival  there  carriages  were 
provided  and  the  visitors  taken  to  view  the  site  for  the  capitol  on 
the  blufl',  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  charming  and  command- 
ing spot  in  all  the  State.  A  steamboat  trip  past  the  city  aud  a 
few  miles  up  the  lovely  lake  was  next  in  order,  followed  by  a  ban- 
quet at  the  hotel,  and  a  grand  ball  at  night.  On  their  return  the 
members  w  ere  accompanied  by  a  large  lobby  force. 

These  movements  were  of  a  character  and  magnitude  to  fairly 
alarm  the  capital  city.  Its  council  hastened  to  pass  an  ordinance, 
tendering  a  guaranty  of  additional  ground  ibr  the  capitol.    The 
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gallery  of  the  house  and  the  lobby  were  daily  thronged  by  her 
auxiou8  citizens,  deeply  intent  on  its  proceedings.  To  remove  the 
capital  it  was  necessary  first  to  defeat  the  appropriation  bill.  This 
was  the  test.  The  house  was  a  large,  unwieldy  body  of  177  mem- 
liers,  and  its  rules  were  such  that  by  dilatory  motions — ^parliameo* 
tarj^  "  fiUibustering'' — time  could  easily  be  consumed  so  as  on  no 
day  to  reach  the  order  of  business  in  which  the  bill  stood  on  the 
calendar.  All  manner  of  parhamentary  tactics  were  practiced  to 
kill  time  and  tire  out  the  house.  Quantities  of  weary  memorials 
on  the  capital  question  found  their  way  in  and  were  diligently  in- 
sisted upon  to  be  read  at  length,  and  when  this  was  refused 
speeches  were  made  on  the  rigbt  of  petition.  Thus  the  time  of 
adjournment  for  the  recess,  April  17th,  was  reached  without  action 
on  the  bill,  notwithstanding  a  majority  of  the  house  were  for  it 

The  feeling  of  depression  at  Springfield  was  very  great.  Got. 
Palmer  next  convened  the  legislature  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  re- 
quired, among  many  other  imiK>rtant  measures  omitted,  action  on 
the  State  house  appropriation.  Bills  for  this  pnrx)08e  were  again 
introduced  and  pressed  duly  forward  under  the  rules.  The  pre- 
vious scenes  were  re-enacted  by  the  opposition  ;  but  the  caleudar 
was  not  so  full.  And  now  the  move  was  to  tack  on  a  submission 
clause.  The  Peoria  lobby,  reinforced  from  other  parts  of  the  State, 
was  again  on  hand.  Day  by  day  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Springfield  thronged  the  galleries  of  the  house  like  a  bright  gal- 
axy, as  they  were,  and  patiently  set  out  the  weary  hours  with  the 
l)unctuality  of  members,  eagerly  and  anxiously  watching  the  dili- 
tory  movements  below.  Gradually  but  slowly  the  measure  was 
pressed  along  in  its  order  Finally,  when  every  parliamentary*  n»- 
sistance  was  under  the  rules  exhausted,  a  vote  was  reached  at  10 
o'clock  at*  night,  June  7th,  and  the  bill  passed  by  100  yeas  to  74 
nays.  Peoria's  apple  of  hoi>e  was  turned  to  ashes.  The  seuate 
the  next  day  substituted  the  house  bill  and  passed  it.  It  provided 
for  a  bond  of  the  citizens  in  the  penal  sum  of  $500,000,  coudi- 
tioned  that  the  obligors  procure  such  additional  ground  as  the 
State  might  require,  not  exceeding  4  acres,  to  be  demanded  within 
two  years  after  the  building  is  ready  for  use.  Thus  ended  the 
last  effort  to  remove  the  capital.  The  agitation  of  the  question 
had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  building  business  and  the 
price  of  real  estate  at  Springfield  for  a  full  year  or  more. 

The  Penitentiary — A  Resume  of  its  History. — In  June  1867,  Gov- 
ernor Oglesby  convened  the  Legislature  in  extraordinary  session, 
inviting  action  upon  ten  subjects,  chief  of  which  was  to  provide 
for  the  taxation  of  the  shares  of  banks,  State  and  National.  The 
assembly,  however,  acted  ui>on  but  five.  But  before  the  session 
was  two  days  gone  another  occasion  arose  to  again  convene  that 
body,  which  was  done  for  the  14th  inst  This  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  penitentiary  by  the  lessees,  which  threw  upon  the 
hands  of  the  State  1,058  convicts  to  be  immediately  provided  for, 
fed,  clothed  and  put  to  work. 

To  go  back  40  years,  the  first  step  taken  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  penitentiary  in  this  State  was  at  the  legislative 
session  in  1826-27.  The  need  of  a  State's  prison  had  been  greatly 
felt  for  some  time.  The  jails  of  the  country  were  verj"  inferior, 
and  the  breaking  of  them  by  the  more  energetic  and  despemte 
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ofienders  was  of  frequent  occurreuce.  The  State  was  poor  and 
oppressed  by  the  broken  currency  of  the  First  State  Bank.  There 
was,  however,  at  the  time  a  project  on  hand  for  the  legislature  to 
memorialize  congress  to  allow  the  State  to  sell  30,000  acres  of  the 
Ohio  and  10,000  acres  of  the  Vermillion  Saline  lands.  Tha  Saline 
reserves,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  State  in  1818  on  condi- 
tion that  they  be  never  sold,  had  become  useless  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt,  but  they  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
Congress  readily  made  the  concession,  the  lands  were  sold,  and 
the  proceeds,  according  to  previous  arrangements,  were  divided 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  State — the  former 
applying  its  share  toward  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Wabash, 
the  draining  of  Purgatory  Swamp  opposite  Viuceunes,  and  of  the 
Cache  river  flats ;  the  latter  devoting  its  share  toward  the  building 
of  a  penitentiary.  Governor  Edwards  opposed  the  measure,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  further  divide  the  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  local  river  improvements,  but  all  failed. 

Ex-Go V.  Bond,  Dr.  Gersham  Jane  and  W.  P.  JiTKee  were  ap- 
pointed the  first  penitentiary  commissioners.  They  selected  the 
site  at  Alton,  for  which  ten  acres  of  ground  were  donated.  Be- 
sides the  proceeds  of  the  Saline  layd  sales,  the  legislature,  in  1831, 
appropriated  $10,000  toward  the  completion  of  the  penitentiary. 
The  first  building,  which  was  a  neat  stone  structure,  contained  24 
cells,  and  was  ready  for  occupation  in  1833.  The  system  of  State 
prison  confinement  in  Illinois  has  ever  been  (except  in  the  case 
of  some  special  sentences)  what  is  known  as  the  congregated  in 
contradistinction  of  the  dreadful  solitary  plan,  in  vogue  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere. 

The  criminal  code  had  been  adapted  the  preceding  legislative 
session  to  the  penitentiary  system  by  abolishing  the  barbarous  pun- 
ishment of  whipping,  the  stocks  and  pillory,  and  substituting  con- 
finement and  hard  labor.  A  close  observer  of  the  effects  of  this 
change  (Gov.  Ford)  states  that  the  increase  of  crime  for  15  years 
following  greatly  exceeded  the  relative  increase  of  the  population 
in  Illinois. 

For  the  first  6  years  the  State  conducted  the  prison  herself.  A 
warden  was  biennially  elected  by  the  legislature,  who  received  a 
salary  of  $600,  and  3  inspectors  were  also  elected,  whose  powers 
and  duties  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  our  present  peniten- 
tiary commissioners.  They  received  $2  a  day  each  for  the  time 
actually  employed,  not  to  exceed  $100  each  annually,  however. 
Whether  candidates  for  this  position  were  numerous  or  not  we  are 
unable  to  say. 

Under  the  law  of  1837  the  inspectors  were  authorized,  in  their 
discretion,  to  farm  out  the  convicts  and  give  a  bonus  of  $800 
annually  besides.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1838,  the 
penitentiary,  then  containing  38  convicts,  passed  from  the  control 
of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  a  lessee,  Mr.  S.  A.  Bnckmaster. 
Thence  forward  the  lease  system  was  continued  for  29  years — from 
1838  to  1867.  In  1842  it  was  leased  to  Isaac  Greathouse  and  JN^. 
Buckmaster,  but  without  a  bonus  from  or  expense  to  the  State. 
In  1845  it  was  released  to  S.  A.  Buckmaster  for  a  term  of  8  years, 
the  bonus — $5,000  annually-— now  coming  to  the  State;  besides 
which  he  agreed  to  feed,  bed  and  guard  the  prisoners,  pay  physi- 
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ciaiis'  bills,  fees  of  the  inspectors,  aud  save  the  State  harmless  from 
all  expense.  The  lease  was  subsequently  extended  5  years  on  the 
same  terms.  Under  the  lease  system  the  lessee  was  vested  with 
the  powers  of  a  warden. 

As  the  number  of  convicts  increased  additional  cells  were  built 
from  time  to  time,  and  other  buildings,  such  as  the  warden's  resi- 
dence, etc.,  for  all  of  which  the  State  paid.  In  1847  there  were  90 
cells  authorized  to  be  constiucted.  By  1857  the  cells  numbered 
256,  and  the  convicts,  averaging  two  to  a  cell,  far  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  institution.  At  this  time  the  penitentiary^  was 
leased  to  S.  K.  Casey  for  5  years,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Buck- 
master  lease  of  1845.  The  legislature  at  the  same  session  pro- 
vided for  the  building  of  a  new  prison  with  1,000  cells,  which,  it 
was  thought,  would. be  ample  for  generations  to  come;  but  the 
limits  of  its  capacity  w^ere  reached  in  less  than  7  years.  The  old 
prison  was  to  be  sold.  The  inspectors  were  discontinued,  a 
superintendent  provided,  and  3  commissioners  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  new  structure.  They  were  instructed  to  con- 
tract with  the  lessee  and  employ  the  convict  labor  in  the  build- 
ing of  it.  The  new  prison  was  located  at  Joliet  on  a  tract  of 
72  19-100  acres  of  land.  Its  construction  was  commenced  the  same 
year,  temperary  structures  for  the  workmen  being  provided.  In 
May,  1859,  prisoners  were  forwarded  in  batches  of  40  or  50,  and 
in  June,  1860,  the  Alton  penitentiary  was  finally  abandoned.  An 
area  of  16  acres  is  at  present  inclosed  within  the  main  walls  of  the 
Joliet  prison,  which  are  6  feet  thick  and  25  high.  The  prison 
proper  contains  900  congregate  cells,  100  separate,  and  100  for 
females. 

In  1863  a  6  year  lease  was  given  by  the  State  to  J.  M.  Pitman, 
who  was  to  keep,  provide  for  and  wort  the  convicts,  and  save  the 
State  harmless  and  free  of  all  expense.  No  bonus  was  to  be  paid 
either  way.  Three  others,  Boyer,  Buck  and  Buckmaster,  each  a 
one-fourth  interest,  bought  in  under  Pitman.  Owing  to  disagree- 
ment between  them,  Buckmaster,  in  April,  1864,  bought  out  all 
his  partners  and  received  an  assignment  of  the  lease  to  himself. 
Pitman  surrendering  his  charge  as  warden  to  Gov.  Yates.  Buck- 
master  took  in  a  number  of  i)artners,  the  two  Mitchells,  Acres,  Job 
and  Judd,  he  retaining  a  one-third  interest 

At  this  time,  400  cells  were  completed,  but  500  in  the  west  wing 
still  remained  unfinished.  The  commissioners,  under  the  pressure 
for  room  (the  number  of  prisoners  being  very  great  and  steadily  on 
the  increase),  authorized  the  new  firm  to  finish  these  cells,  which, 
together  with  repairs  and  other  changes,  made  a  claim  against 
the  State  by  Januarj^,  1867,  considerably  exceeding  $100,000. 

It  now  became  apparent  that  State  appropriations  beyond  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  could  no  longer  be  looketl 
forward  to,  and  the  firm  having  found  purchasers,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1867,  in  consideration  of  $200,000,  transferred  the  stock, 
fixtures  and  lease  to  Messrs.  Bums  and  Hatch.  The  latter  atl- 
mitted  to  the  partnership  three  others— -Bane,  Osburn  and  Dns 
tin  -and  sanguine  in  their  new  vocation,  the  firm  obtained  from 
the  legislature  an  extension,  or  rather  a  new  lease  for  8  jears  fnnn 
and  after  the  expiration  of  their  assigned  lease  in  1869,  upon  the 
same  terms.    They  were  thus  the  lessees  till  1877. 
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Up  to  this  time,  owing  to  the  State's  expenditures  for  work  done, 
which  was  well  paid  for,  as  public  corporations  always  pay,  the 
leasing  of  the  convict  labor  had  proved  more  or  leas  profitable  to 
the  lessees,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  and  the  constantly  augmenting  number  of  convicts  dur- 
ing the  war  and  immediatelj'  after,  many  of  whom  were  physically 
disabled.  But  now,  with  the  speedy  completion  of  the  building, 
State  appropriations  must  cease,  and  the  lessees  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  business  enterprise  for  manufacturing  contracts  and 
outside  jobs.  These  things  had  been  for  a  long  time  of  secondary 
consideration.  The  penitentiary  work  had  consequently  suft'ered 
in  character  and  it  could  illy  compete  in  price  with  other  like  man- 
ufactured articles. 

The  new  lessees  in  a  short  time  apprehended  the  situation,  but 
instead  of  attempting  to  improve  the  management  of  the  concern, 
the  discipline  of  its  inmates  and  character  of  the  work  like  busi- 
ness men  of  energy  and  jiluck,  they  were  appalled  by  the  prospect. 
They  saw  nothing  but  utter  ruin  before  them,  as  they  alleged, 
and  threw  upon  the  State  their  threatening  losses.  They  notitied 
the  governor  they  should  abandon  the  institution  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1867.  It  is  ever  thus  in  contracts  between  States  and 
individuals  ;  the  former  are  bound,  but  the  latter  will  find  methods 
to  either  secure  profits  to  themselves,  or  if  loss  threatens,  to  cast 
it  upon  the  State. 

In  this  emergency  the  governor,  as  we  stated  in  the  outset,  con- 
vened the  legislature  to  take  action  in  the  premises,  either  by  again 
leasing  the  penitentiary,  or  to  provide  for  the  State  taking  control 
of  it.  The  policy  of  State  control  had  been  mooted  before  upon 
humanitarian  grounds.  It  was  ugred  as  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
retain  custody  and  control  of  its  convicts,  provide  them  employ- 
ment, look  after  their  welfare,  and  seek  to  reform  them ;  and  that 
the  hiring  of  them  out  for  private  gain  was  unchristian  and  in 
conflict  with  public  morals.  The  governor  advocated  an 
abandonment  of  the  lease  system,  believing  that  the  pen- 
itentiary could  be  made  self-sustaining.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conduct  and 
workings  of  the  prison  during  the  recess,  which  the  leigislature 
took  until  the  25th  of  June,  ensuing.  At  this  time  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  State  retain  control  of  the  penitentiary.  Three 
commissioners  were  provided  for  (to  be  then  appointed  but  made 
elective  at  the  next  regular  election),  a  warden,  chaplain,  physi- 
cian, matron,  &c.,  and  thus,  on  the  1st  day  July,  1867,  the  peni- 
tentiary passed  again  into  the  control  of  the  State,  the  first  time 
for  29  years.  At  this  time  900  cells  And  the  warden's  residence 
were  completed ;  $175,000  had  been  expended  thereon,  the  orig- 
inal estimate  of  the  entire  cost  being  but  $550,000.  It  is  how- 
ever, a  superb  structure,  complete  in  all  its  appointments  and 
fully  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States.  The  convicts  numbered 
1,000.  It  proved  a  grievous  burden  to  the  State  at  first.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  demanded  and  obtained.  Everything  was  to 
buy  almost — machinery,  stock  and  tools.  The  sum  of  $300,000  was 
appropriated.  In  1869,  $350,000  more  were  appropriated  to  de- 
fray its  expenses,  $50,000  going  to  pay  the  late  lessees  for  stock, 
machiner}'  &c.  In  1871  $176,000  more  were  required  to  pay  de- 
ficits. 
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The  choice  of  commissioners  by  the  people,  rendering  tbem  in- 
dependent of  executive  supervision,  did  not  tend  to  promote  that 
harmony  and  unity  of  action  among  them  requisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  success.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  they  were  found  to  dif- 
fer widely  upon  important  points  in  the  management  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  in  1871  the  legislature  thoroughly  revised  the 
law  for  the  government  of  the  penitentiary.  The  appointment 
of  commissioners  was  vested  in  the  governor  after  the  expiration 
of  the  terms  of  the  then  incumbents,  and  they  were  to  be  subject  to 
removal  by  him  at  his  discretion.  It  was  also  made  the  executive's 
dut}^  to  semi-annually  visit  the  penitentiary  and  examme  its  af- 
fairs thoroughly.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  hire  out 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  on  sealed  bids,  a  special  or  semi  lease 
system  which  seems  to  be  the  secret  of  its  present  success.  Since 
then  its  management  has  steadily  improved,  the  discipline  is  of 
the  highest  order,  and  under  the  last  year  of  Gov.  Palmer's  ad- 
ministration the  penitentiary  has  become  self-sustaining  and  in 
future  will  probably  yield  a  surplus. 


Chapter  LXVII. 

1869-1873— ADMIIS18TRATION  OP  GOVERNOR   PALMER 

Bepttblican  and  Democraiie  State  Conventions — Life  and  Character  . 
of  Oavemor  Palmer — Legislation^  the  Tax  Grabbing  Law,  LaJce 
Front  Billy   Land  Companies^  dbc. — The  Constitution  of  1870 — 
The  Great  Chicago  Fire. 


When,  in  1867,  Gen.  Palmer  failed  to  obtain  the  Republican 
caucus  nomination  for  U.  S.  senator,  the  feeliDg  in  his  party  be- 
came very  general  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  services  with  the 
governorship,  and  he  was  thence  tacitly  looked  forward  to  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  that  office  in  1868.  But  the  object  of 
this  high  distinction  was  far  from  seeking  it.  In  March,  1865,  he 
wrote  that  the  invalid  condition  of  one  of  his  children  would  com- 
pel his  absence  from  the  State  during  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  as 
he  would  consequently  be  unable  to  do  his  full  share  of  labor  in 
the  canvass  it  was  not  proi>er  that  he  should  become  the  head  of 
the  ticket.  Aspirants  enough  now  sprang  up  for  the  exalted  posi- 
tion, but  they  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  Gen.  Palmer.  The  Hon. 
R.  G.  Ingersoll,  under  date  of  Chicago,  April  3dj  asked  him  to 
state  explicitly  whether  he  was  a  candidate  or  would  accept  the 
nomination.  He  answered  by  telegraph,  ^^  I  am  not,  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  a  candidate  for  governor."  But  bis  objections,  it  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  Republican  press,  might  be  overcome,  and 
the  Carliuville  Free  Democrat^  his  former  home  organ,  thought 
that  ^4br  some  time  past  it  had  observed  strenuous  efforts  made  in 
certain  quarters  to  compel  Gen.  Palmer  to  announce  a  priori  that 
he  would  not  serve  the  Republican  party  if  nominated  for  gover- 
nor f  that  the  party  had  not  asked  him  to  take  the  i)osition  ;  that 
while  he  was  not  thrusting  himself  forward,  it  spoke  with  assur- 
ance, he  would  not  decline  the  nomination  if  tendered  him  by  the 
Peoria  convention.  To  this  the  Illinois  State  Journal  replied : 
^^  We  ai*e  requested  to  state  that  this  is  not  the  position  which 
Gen.  Palmer  occupies."  Still  it  was  thought  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  friends ;  that  if  the  nomination  was  pressed  upon  him  he 
would  regard  the  voice  of  the  convention  as  a  summons  to  duty 
which  must  be  obeyed.* 

The  Republican  State  convention  of  1868  met  at  Peoria,  May 
6th.  Franklin  Corwin  presided.  An  informal  ballot  to  select  a 
candidate  for  governor  resulted:  For  John  M.  Palmer,  263  votes ; 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  117;  S.  W.  Moulton,  82;  J.  K.  Dubois,  42. 

*  Chicago  P(Mt. 
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The  friends  of  Anson  S.  Miller  refused  to  submit  his  name  against 
Gen.  Palmer.  After  a  spirited  debate  with  reference  to  Palmer's 
candidature,  Gen.  Rowett  from  Macoupin  telegraphed  to  him :  "It 
is  asserted  that  you  will  be  nominated  for  governor.  Will  you 
accept  f  He  replied  promptly-,  "  Do  not  permit  me  to  be  nomi- 
nated. I  cannot  accept."  Whereupon  he  was  immediately  nomi- 
nated ;  the  first  formal  ballot  being,  for  Palmer,  317 ;  Ingersoll, 
118;  Moulton,  52;  Dubois,  17.  Previous  to  this,  however,  a  let- 
ter from  him  to  Horace  White  had  been  read,  stating  that  if  nomi- 
nated he  would  be  governed  by  the  duty  of  the  hour.  But  for 
Gen.  Palmer's  repeated  objections,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  selected  by  acclamation.  He  more  than  came  within  the 
Jelfersonian  rule,  neither  to  seek  nor  refuse  office. 

The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was  made  up,  either  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, or  by  acclamation,  of  John  Dougherty  of  Union,  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor;  Edward  Bummel  of  Peoria,  secretary  of  state; 
Charles  E.  Lippincott  of  Cass,  auditor;  B.  N.  Bates  of  Marion, 
treasuier;  Washington  Bushnell  of  LaSalle,  attorney-general; 
and  for  penitentiary  commissioners,  after  some  delay  and  discus- 
sion, the  old  board,  Andrew  Shuman  of  Cook,  Robert  E.  Logan, 
of  Whiteside,  and  John  Eeid  of  Will,  were  re-nominated.  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan  was  nominated  for  congress  from  the  State  at 
large. 

The  platform  reannounced  the  Republican  doctrine;  condemned 
the  policy  of  President  Johnson  ;  denounced  all  forms  of  repudia- 
tion, and  affirmed  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
should  be  paid  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  under 
which  it  was  contracted ;  that  the  principal  of  the  debt  should  be 
a  heritage  of  the  future ;  instructed  in  favor  of  U.  S.  Grant  as 
the  Republican  nominee  for  president  and  the  natural  successor 
of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  oddly  enough  declared  in  favor  of  "  the 
most  efficient  means  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  people." 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Springfield,  April  15, 
1868.  Hon.  A.  L.  Thornton,  of  Shelby,  presided.  The  proceed- 
ings were  not  harmonious.  The  disturbing  question  was  that  of 
paying  the  national  debt  in  "  greenbacks,"  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pendleton  of  Ohio.  The  committee  on  resolutions  brought  in 
majority  and  minority  reports,  the  former,  (which  was  adopted), 
ma<le  by  eight,  favoring  payment  of  the  5-20  bonds,  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  national  debt,  in  legal  tender  notes,  but  where  the  faith  of 
the  government  was  ple<lged  to  pay  gold,  to  so  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tion ;  favored  the  abolition  of  the  national  bank  system ;  and  in- 
structed the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  to  vote  as  a  unit 
for  the  nomination  of  George  H.  Pendleton  as  a  candidate  for 
president.  The  minority  report,  made  by  five  members,  insisted 
upon  paying  the  5-20  bonds  in  "the  lawful  money  of  the  country,'' 
gold ;  and  opposed  trammeling  our  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention by  instruction  in  favor  of  Pendleton.  For  a  candidate  for 
governor,  the  names  of  S.  A.  Buckmaster  and  John  R.  Eden  were 
presented.  On  the  first  ballot,  when  it  was  found  that  Eden  was 
largely  in  the  lead,  the  name  of  Buckmaster  was  withdrawn  and 
Eden  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  The  remainder  of 
the  ticket  was  made  up  of  William  Van  Epps  of  Lee  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor;  Gustavus  Van  Hoorbecke  of   Clinton,   secretaif 
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of  state;  Jesse  J.  Phillips  of  Montgomeiy,  treasarer;  John  B. 
Shannon  of  Randolph,  auditor;  W.  W.  O'Brien,  of  Peoria,  con- 
gressman at  large;  and  for  penitentiary  commissioners,  John 
W.  Connett  of  Cook^  W.  W.  Garrord  of  Edgar,  Calney  Zarley 
of  Will. 

The  canvass  of  1868  was  unattended  by  interesting  events,  and 
tlie  election  in  November  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Kepublicans  by 
large  majorities,  that  for  governor  being  44,707. 

John  Mc Auley  Palmer  was  bom  on  Eagle  Creek,  Scott  county, 
Kentucky,  September  13th,  1817.  During  his  infancy  bis  father, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  removed  to  Christian 
county  in  Western  Kentucky,  where  lands  were  cheap.  Here  the 
future  governor  of  Illinois  spent  his  childhood  and  received  such 
meagre  schooling  as  the  new  and  sparsely  settled  country  afforded, 
to  which  he  added  materially  by  diligent  reading,  for  which  he 
evinced  an  early  aptitude.  The  father,  an  ardent  Jackson  man, 
was  also  noted  for  his  anti-slavery  sentiments,  which  he  thoroughly 
impressed  upon  his  children.  In  1831  he  emigrated  to  Illinois  and 
settled  in  Madison  county.  Here  the  labor  of  improving  a  farm 
was  pursued  for  about  two  years,  when  the  death  of  the  mother 
broke  up  the  family.  About  this  time  Alton  College  was  opened 
on  the  "  manual  labor  system,"  and  in  the  spring  of  1834  young 
Palmer  with  his  elder  brother,  Elihu,  afterward  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  noted  for  his  learning  and  eccentricities,  entered  this 
school  and  remained  18  months.  Next,  for  over  three  years,  he 
tried  variously  coopering,  peddling  and  school  teaching. 

During  the  summer  of  1838  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Douglas,  then  making  his  first  canvass  for  congress,  who,  young, 
eloquent  and  in  political  accord,  won  his  confidence,  fired  his  am- 
bition, and  fixed  his  puq)ose.  The  following  winter,  while  teach- 
ing near  Canton,  he  began  to  devote  his  spare  time  to  a  desultory 
reading  of  law,  and  in  spring  entered  a  law  office  at  Carlinville, 
making  his  home  at  his  brother  Elihu's,  stationed  at  that  place  in 
the  ministry.  On  the  next  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  Douglas,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in 
him,  being  one  of  his  examiners.  He  was  not  immediately 
successful  in  his  profession,  and  would  have  located  elsewhere 
than  Carlinville,  but  for  the  want  of  means.  Thus  his  early 
poverty  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  to  it  he  now  attributes  the 
success  of  his  life.  From  1839  on,  while  he  diligently  pursued  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  more  or  less  involved  in  local 
politics.  In  1843  he  became  probate  judge;  in  1847  he  was 
elected  to  the  constitutional  convention,  where  he  took  a  leading 
part.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  at  the 
8i>ecial  session  of  Febniary,  1854,  true  to  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments bred  in  him,  took  a  firm  stand  in  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  on  two  sets  of  resolutions  then 
before ^the  legislature ;  and  when  the  Nebraska  question  was  made 
a  party  issue  he  refused  to  receive  a  renomination  for  senator  at 
the  hands  of  the  Democracy,  issuing  a  circular  to  this  effect.  Still, 
as  if  hesitating  to  break  with  his  party,  a  few  weeks  later  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  congressional  convention  which  nominated  T.  L. 
Harris  against  Eichard  Yates,  and  which  approved  unqualifiedly 
the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act.    But  later  in  the  cam- 
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paign  he  made  the  plunge,  and  running  for  the  senate  as  an  anti- 
Nebraska  democrat,  was  elected.  The  following  winter  he  put  in 
nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  was 
one  of  the  five  steadfast  men  who  voted  for  him  until  all  the  whigs 
came  to  their  support.  In  1856  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Convention  at  Bloomington.  In  1859  he  was 
defeated  for  congress.  In  1860  he  was  a  republican  elector  for  the 
State  at  large.  la  1861  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  delegates 
(all  republicans)  sent  by  Illinois  to  the  peace  congress  at  Wash- 
ington. In  that  body  he  advocated  the  call  of  a  national  conven- 
tion for  an  adjustment  of  the  country's  difficulties,  and  that 
proposition  failing,  he  favored  the  measures  of  compromise  finally 
recommended.* 

When  the  civil  conflict  broke  out,  he  offered  his  services  to  his 
country  and  was  elected  colonel  of  the  14th  regiment.  Of  the 
engagements  in  which  he  participated  may  be  mentioned  the  cap- 
ture of  Island  No.  10;  Farmington,  where  he  skillfully  extricated 
liis  command  from  a  dangerous  position ;  Stone  River,  where  his 
division  for  several  hours,  on  the  31st  of  December,  held  the 
advance  and  stood  like  a  rock,  and  for  his  gallantry  here  he  was 
made  Major  General  of  volunteers ;  Chicamauga,  where  his  and 
Van  Cleve's  divisions,  for  two  hours,  maintained  their  position, 
when,  by  overpowering  numbers,  they  were  cut  off.  Under  Sher- 
man Major  General  Palmer  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
14th  army  corps,  and  participated  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  At 
Peach  Tree  Creek  his  prudence  did  much  to  avert  disaster.  When 
Gen.  McPherson  fell,  and  Gen.  Howanl,  a  junior  officer,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  both  Generals 
Hooker  and  Palmer  asked  to  be  relieved. 

In  February,  1865,  Gen.  Palmer  was  assigned  to  the  military 
administration  of  Kentucky.  This  was  a  delicate  post.  Ken- 
tucky was  about  half  rebel  and  half  union,  the  latter  daily 
fretted  by  the  loss  of  their  slaves.  He,  who  had  been  bred 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  he  has  said,  trembled  at  the  con- 
templation of  his  extraordinary  i^ower  over  the  persons  and  pro- 
l)erty  of  his  fellowmen,  with  which  he  was  vested  in  the  capacity 
of  military  Govenior.  But  it  is  not  our  province  to  detail  bis 
administration  in  Kentucky.  Suffice  it,  notw  ithstanding  the  many 
objections  urged  against  him,  it  is  now  conceded  that  he  blended 
a  conspicuous  respect  for  municipal  law  consistent  with  his  func- 
tions as  a  military  commander. 

The  business  of  Gov.  Palmer's  life  has  been  the  pursuit  of  the 
law.  Few  excel  him  in  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  depth  and 
scope  of  its  principles.  The  great  number  of  his  able  veto  mes- 
sages abundantly  testify  not  only  this  but  also  a  rare  capacity  to 
|>oint  them^ut.  He  is  a  logical  and  cogent  reasoner,  and  an  inter- 
esting, forcible  and  convincing,  though  not  fluent  nor  ornate, 
speaker.  Without  brilliancy,  his  dealings  are  rather  with  facts 
and  ideas,  which  he  marshals  in  solid  phalanx  and  leads  to  invin- 
cible conclusions.  And  while  he  ever  betrays  the  hedgings  of  legal 
rules,  he  is  a  statesman  of  a  very  high  order.  Physically,  he  is 
above  the  medium  hight,  of  robust  frame,  ruddy  complexion  and 
sanguine-nervous  temperament.    Nature  has  endowed  him  with  a 

*  Taken  from  '*  AddeIs  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberlandt'*  ft  volume  of  bioyraphioAl 
itkotohes. 
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large  cranial  development.  He  is  social  in  disposition,  easy  of 
approach,  unostentatious  in  his  habits  of  life,  correct  in  deports 
meat,  democratic  in  his  manners,  and  as  a  man  of  the  people,  he 
has  a  large  sympathy  for  his  class.  He  has  been  indifterent  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  in  January,  1869,  the  first 
thing  to  arrest  public  attention  was  that  portion  of  Gov.  Palmer's 
inaugural  message  which  took  broad  State's  rights  ground.  In 
discussing  the  rights  of  railix)ads,  their  oppressive  charges,  and 
the  remedies,  he  called  attention  to  the  proposition  in  some  quar- 
ters to  enlist  the  national  government  in  the  creation  of  rail- 
road corporations  to  construct  railways  in  this  and  other 
States  and  operate  them,  which  he  deprecated :  "Already  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  is  in  a  measure  paralyzed  by  a  growing  con- 
viction that  all  their  powers  are  in  some  sense  derivative  and  sub- 
ordinate, and  not  original  and  independent ;"  he  asserted  that "  one 
of  the  best  established  and  most  distinctly  recognized  [principles 
which  underlie  our  system  of  goveniment,  was]  that  the  federal 
government  is  one  of  enumerated  powers  ;"  that  it  was  "  the  clear 
duty  of  the  national  government  to  decline  the  exercise  of  all 
doubtful  powers  when  the  neglect  to  do  so  would  bring  it  into 
fields  of  legislation  already  occupied  by  the  States ;"  and  that  "  a 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  government 
[was]  essential  to  civil  liberty." 

Such  old  democratic  doctrine  was  distasteful  to  many  republi- 
cans, who,  with  a  portion  of  their  press,  took  ground  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  The  democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  heartily 
pleased  with  it,  and  it  was  moved  by  them  in  the  house  that  35,- 
000  copies  of  the  message  be  printed,  which  passed  with  consid- 
erable reluctance.  In  the  senate  the  republicans  moved  to  cut 
down  this  number  to  2,000,  and  here  also  the  democrats  became 
the  champions  of  the  republican  governor  in  a  debate  which  fol- 
lowed, characterized  by  no  little  acrimony.  Indeed,  the  cordiality 
in  the  dominant  partj^,  between  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments, was  for  a  time  threatened  with  interruption.  Finally 
the  senate  concurred  with  the  house,  only  to  reconsider  its  vote; 
after  the  lapse  of  near  two  weeks,  and  the  infliction  of  many 
speeches,  the  resolution  was  agree<l  to. 

The  session  of  1869,  the  last  under  the  flexible  constitution  of 
1848,  a  revision  of  which  had  then  been  authorized  by  the  people, 
was  moved  upon  by  the  monoiKilists,  the  lobbyists  and  the  "rings" 
with  a  thirst  for  advantages  and  spoils,  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  legislation  in  this  State.  Their  action  was  characterized 
by  an  audacity,  a  prodigality,  and  an  abandon  never  before  ex- 
hibited. Their  remarkable  success  in  1807  had  but  whetted  the 
appetites  of  the  cormorants.  Notwithstanding  Gov.  Palmer,  in  his 
message,  characterized  special  legislation  as  anti-republican  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  saying:  "Many  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  government  are  now  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  incorporations  by  special  laws ;  they  take  private  prop- 
erty and  impose  and  collect  taxes;  they  construct  railroads  and 
canals,  and,  in  many  instances,  by  the  exercise  of  their  vast  pow- 
ers, control  the  course  of  trade,  and  distract  the  business  of  the 
whole  country" — notwithstandingthis  warning, bills  tothenumber 
of  2,478  were  introduced,  covering  every  conceivable  object  for 
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corporate  purposes,  nearly  all  of  wbich  sought  some  advantage 
oyer  the  general  laws  of  the  State  or  the  people.  The  then  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  dominant  party  was  constrained  to  say  that  "  no 
previous  legislative  body  has  exhibited  such  unblushing  disregard 
of  all  the  requirements  of  common  decency  as  the  legislature  now 
in  session,'' — that  it  was  "  reckless  beyond  precedent."* 

But  it  was  early  found  there  was  an  incumbent  of  the  executive 
office  with  both  the  will  and  industry  to  look  into  their  little  schemes 
before  they  became  laws,  and  with  the  courage  and  capacity  to 
expose  their  many  machinations.  Perhaps  this  exercised  some 
restraining  influence.  In  obedience  to  his  determination  to  care- 
fully overhaul  every  bill  before  signing  it,  and  to  give  him  time  to 
do  so,  the  legislature  took  a  recess  from  March  8th  to  Aprill  7th. 
Of  the  2,478  bills  introduced  nearly  1,700  were  passed,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  dry  legal  verbiage,  but  none  esca])ed  his  patient 
scrutiny — a  labor  and  investigation  never  before  bestowed  uj)on 
the  acts  of  a  legislature.  He  sifted  from  the  mass  a  large  number 
which  he  deemed  inimical  to  the  constitution,  or  to  public  policy, 
and  at  great  pains  reduced  his  objections  to  writing,  in  terms  re- 
spectful and  indicating  the  ripe  jurist  and  forcible  reasoner.  But 
his  vetoes  in  nearly  every  important  instance  were  overridden  by 
a  determined  body,  unwilling  to  brook  what  they  were  pleased  to 
characterze  an  arrogance  of  both  legislative  and  judicial  functions 
by  the  executive.  The  veto  under  the  constitution  of  1848  was  of 
little  value  further  than  as  a  short  stay  of  proceedings  to  induce 
the  legislature  to  pause  and  reflect  u})on  their  action.  Its  free 
use  by  the  executive  was  not  without  an  interpretation  as  being 
only  a  greater  exhibition  of  insubordination  to  partisan  require- 
ments, after  his  first  avowal  of  Staters  rights  doctrines.  With  a  short 
session  of  three  days,  the  veto  messages  were  disposed  of;  and 
after  voting  each  member  $40  in  addition  to  the  $300  previously 
voted  to  each  for  room  rent,  fuel  and  contingencies,  over  and  above 
his  per  diem,  in  utter  violation  of  the  constitution,  the  general  as- 
sembly of  1869,  on  the  20th  of  April,  adjourned  sine  die. 

Among  the  acts  of  general  interest  passed  at  this  session,  was 
one  limiting  railroad  charges  for  passenger  travel  to  a  maximum 
rate  of  Scents  per  mile.  The  governor  fulminated  his  veto  against 
it,  holding  that  when  a  charter  is  once  accepted  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  made,  it  ^^  in  all  essential  circumstances,  takes  ui>on  itself  the 
qualities  of  a  contract,  and  at  that  instant  passes  from  legislative 
and  becomes  subject  to  judicial  control.  Such  a  contract  upon 
well  settled  principles  of  constitutional  law,  cannot  be  impaired." 
It  was  passed  over  the  veto,  but  has  been  a  dead  letter  ever  since. 
If  law  grows  out  of  the  necessities  of  a  people,  then  it  is  high  time 
that  our  court>s  overruled  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  or  revolu- 
tion will  do  it  for  them. 

What  is  known  as  the  ^^  tax  grabbing  law"  to  pay  railroad  sub- 
scriptions, passed  at  this  session,  is  such  a  reprehensible  specimen 
of  legislation  as  to  well  merit  consideration.  It  provided  that  all 
counties,  townships,  cities  or  towns  having  contracted  bonded 
debts  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads  through  any  of  them, 
were  entitled  to  register  snch  bonds  with  the  State  Auditor,  where- 
upon it  became  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  set  apart  to  their 
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credits,  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  tbeir  railroad  in- 
debteduess,  aunuallyy  for  10  years,  (1)  all  the  taxes  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  arisiug  li-oin  the  property  of  a  railroad  so  aided  and 
situate  within  such  municipality;  (2)  so  much  of  the  State  tax  as 
might  be  collected  upon  an  increased  assessment  on  all  the  ])roiv 
erty  of  any  such  municipality  over  and  above  the  year  1868,  ex- 
cepting in  both  cases  the  2  mill  and  State  school  taxes.  It  was  a 
question  whether  this  was  an  appropriation  of  public  money,  which 
tiie  Supreme  Court  had  decided  to  be  within  the  province  of  the 
legislature  under  the  power  to  appropriate  money,  or  whether  it 
was  violative  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  taxation  recognized 
by  the  constitution.  The  governor  took  the  latter  view,  and  in  a 
very  able  message  vetoed  the  bill ;  but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto. 
The  act  is  very  uigeniously  drawn  with  reference  to  these  two 
views  and  by  its  terms,  really  only  diverts  the  taxes  paid  upon 
the  property  concerned,  the  same  as  other  property,  however  the 
proceeds  may  return  to  the  corporation  or  municipality.  The  late 
S.  K.  Casey,  senator  from  Jefferson,  championed  it,  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  framed  by  a  Mr.  Cassells.  It  was  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  Southern  Illinois,  which  had  fallen  behind  in  the  race 
of  railroad  developement,  and  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
north,  being  denounced  as  wrong  and  unjust  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  honesty.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
combinations,  rings,  and  maneuvering  generally,  during  that  re- 
markable session,  and  became  a  law.  The  bonds  registered  under 
the  act  amount  to  about  $13,000,000,  and  the  tax  annually  di- 
verted by  it  amounts  to  over  $60,000,  which  will  probably  be 
largely  increased  under  the  revenue  act  of  1873.  This  was  not  the 
first  and  only  time  that  a  portion  of  the  Stat«  tax  ha«  been  di- 
verted for  the  benefit  of  the  localities  which  yield  it.  In  1867  a 
law  of  that  kind  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Mound  City,  and  at 
this  session  another  to  relieve  Alexander  county  for  her  support 
of  negro  paupers. 

Lake  Front  BiU. — Chicago,  like  a  modem  Briarens,  besides  many 
private  measures,  now  grasped  for  four  parks;  parks  to  the  north, 
south,  west  and  east  of  her;  the  three  first  named  to  be  connected 
by  a  grand  boulevard  or  avenue,  400  feet  wide.  These  3  parks 
were  to  embrace  hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  much  of  which  would 
have  to  be  acquired  by  process  of  condemnation,  and  which,  un- 
less dul}'  guarded  by  just  and  proi)er  legislation,  was  liable  to  be 
converted  into  a  business  whereby  to  dispose  of  unsaleable  lands 
at  high  prices,  and  to  acquire  the  poor  man's  lot  without  due  com- 
pensation, by  setting  oft'  benefits  against  damages. 

But  of  these  park  measures  what  was  known  as  the  Lake  Front 
bill  was  by  far  the  most  important.  To  raise  a  park  fund  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  upon  the  city  council  of  Chicago  power  to 
sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  State  to  a  strip  of  canal 
land,  310  feet  wide,  lying  east  of  Michigan  avenue,  and  extending 
from  Park  Row  north  to  Monroe  street,  containing  32  acres,  laud 
and  water;  to  confirm  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  in  its  riparian 
ownership  to,  and  further  for  the  State  to  make  a  grant  to  it  of 
the  submerged  lands  constituting  the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan,  east 
of  its  railroad  track,  extending  north  and  south  nearly  two  miles 
in  front  of  the  city,  and  covering  an  area  of  1,050  acres,  over 
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which  the  navigable  waters  of  the  lake  rolled  to  a  depth  of  from 
10  to 25  feet.  This,  of  itself  was  regarded  as  an  imperial  grant; 
bat  it  was  further  proposed  that  the  State  transfer  to  the  three 
railroad  companies  centering  there,  her  3  blocks  of  ground  north 
of  Monroe  street  and  east  of  Michigan  avenue,  in  consideration 
of  ♦800,000,  payable  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  park  purposes,  in 
four  equal  installments — a  price  so  ridiculously  low  as  to  fall  short 
of  its  actual  market  value  by  $1,800,000.  And,  as  if  anticipating 
objections  Irom  Chicago,  which  claimed  title  by  dedication,  it  was 
provided  that  if  the  city  council  did  not  quit  claim  to  the  railroad 
companies  within  4  months,  being  prior  to  the  maturing  of  the 
second  installment,  they  should  be  released  from  further  payment 
and  yet  hold  the  property  by  fee  simple  title  from  the  State  for 
one-fourth  the  sum  offered.  These  lands,  except  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  had  been  dedicated  for  public  use,  but  while  the  State  had 
imrted  with  her  beneficial  proprietary  title,  they  were  still  regarded 
as  subject  to  her  paramount  authority  and  might  control  or  dis- 
pose of  them  as  would  best  promote  the  purposes  of  dedication.* 

The  bill  was  passed  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  Chicago  and  her  representatives.  The  governor 
vetoed  it  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
3  blocks  of  ground  ;  of  there  being  no  limitation  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencemet  of  the  outside  harbor  improvements ;  of  the  State  having 
reserved  no  right  to  limit  charges  for  the  rehef  of  commerce,  and 
because  the  property  was  not  to  be  subject  to  taxation.  But  it 
was  promptly  repassed  over  the  veto.  It  was  one  of  the  measures 
in  the  charmed  circle  of  legislation,  oixlained  to  become  a  law.t 
Steps  under  the  law,  however,  have  been  arrested  by  injunction, 
issuing  from  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Couit  at  Chicago. 

Of  the  flood  of  local  and  [)rivate  acts  pernicious  in  principle  and 
contrary  to  public  policy,  we  can  only  cite  a  few  from  the  many 
that  incurred  the  governor's  veto.  A  number  of  localities — 
Bloomiiigton,  Joliet,  Canton,  Bond  countj',  &c. — sought  franchises 
to  enable  them  to  employ  the  taxing  power  of  the  State  to  raise 
money  to  be  expended  for  mere  private  speculative  or  fanciful 
objects,  such  as  to  induce  railroad  companies  to  locate  their  ma- 
chine shops  and  erect  dei>ots;  to  start  private  manufacturing 
establishments;  build  hotels,  &c.,  all  supposed  to  be  of  general 
value  to  the  place  securing  them,  and  toward  which  those  most 
deeply  interested  sought  to  compell  all  the  helpless,  voiceless  and 
reluctant,  to  contribute  alike  of  their  property. 

Then  there  were  acts  for  the  incorporation  of  land  companies 
(alrea<ly  numerous),  whose  sole  aim  was  to  create  huge  land  monop- 
olies, escape  the  embarrassments  attaching  to  personal  ownership; 
the  casualities  incident  to  trade  and  business ;  distribution  after 
death  ;  and  keep  out  of  market  for  a  long  term  of  years,  with  the 
speculative  intent  of  enhancing  its  value,  property  needed  for 
homes  for  the  people,  which  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  would 
be  improved  and  rendered  more  valuable  to  the  State.|  A  nota- 
ble instance  was  the  '^Illinois  Laud  Company,"  which  owned  some 
1,200  acres  in  East  St.  Louis,  sought  to  be  controlled  as  above,  for 

*  Gov.  Palmer^s  M^ssagre. 

f  There  is  a  not  a  very  seoret  scandalous  history  connected  with  the  passage  of  this 
measure  which  we  do  not  care  to  revive  here. 

$  Gov.  Palmer's  Messngo. 
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a  period  of  25  years.  But  the  most  presamptaous  of  these  cor- 
porations, under  a  title  at  the  same  time  the  most  seductive,  not 
excepting  that  of  the  ^"  Illinois  Benevolent  Loan  Company"  for 
a  pawn-broker's  establishment,  was  that  of  the  "  Southern  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society,'^  a  title,  as  the  governor  said,  which  "  suggests 
ideas  of  weary  strangers,  feeble  and  poor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
benevolent  men  on  the  other,  ministering  to  their  wants,  feeding 
the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked;"  but  which  really  established 
offices  in  about  30  counties  of  this  State,  (the  principal  one  at 
Cairo),  to  speculate  in  lands  that  emigrants  would  be  likely  to 
Deed,  and  receive  their  money  and  other  valuables  on  depost,  buy 
and  sell  exchange,  and  by  means  of  a  captivating  title,  win  their 
confidence.  ♦  Not  one  provision  of  this  act  contemplated  the  aid 
or  relief  which  its  title  imported. 

An  im{X)rtant  event  of  this  session  was  the  ratification  of  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  giving 
Bufi'rage  to  the  blacks. 

Our  New  Constitution. — The  year  of  grace,  1870,  will  be  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  Illinois  for  the  peaceful  revolution  of  her 
organic  law.  It  is  a  grand  feature  in  the  governments  composing 
this  Great  Eepublic  that  they  frequently  undergo  most  radical 
and  important  transformations  without  tumult  or  outbreak  from 
the  populace,  showing  that  their  will  is  the  source  of  power.  The 
constitution  of  1848  had  lor  years  been  systematically  violated  iu 
its  plain  and  positive  provisions  by  nearly  every  department  of 
State.  The  last  executive  under  it,  himself  records  that  "  The 
history  of  American  States  presented  no  example  of  a  government 
more  defective  than  that  of  Illinois."  Officers  received  or  took 
compensation  for  their  services  under  authority  of  laws  known  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  ;  and  what  was  designed  by 
its  fnimers  to  be  a  most  economical  government,  became,  in  fact, 
extravagantly  expensive.  The  clear  limitation  upon  the  powers 
of  the  general  assembly  was  overborne,  and  legislation  was 
often  hasty,  imprudent  and  depraved  until  the  people  felt 
that  their  public  and  private  rights  were  unsafe ;  that  the  officers 
charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  enactment,  the  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  were  alike  unworthy  of  their 
full  confidence,  t  The  notorious  evasions  of  the  plain  requirements 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  pernicious  practices  tlius  indulged, 
tended  to  sap  the  integrity  of  the  public  service  generally,  while  it 
must  have  also  contributed  to  lessen  the  respect  if  it  did  not  beget 
the  contempt  of  the  people  for  all  law.  A  popular  reverence  for 
law  is  the  most  essential  guaranty  for  the  stability  of  the  State,  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society',  and  the  protection  to  life,  liberty 
and  property  of  of  the  citizen. 

It  was  therefore  high  time  to  erect  new  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  the  several  departments,  instead  of  those  persistently 
disregarded,  and  viewed  as  obsolete.  Upon  the  question  being 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  at  tlie  election  of  November, 
1868,  the  revision  of  the  old  constitution  was  by  them  ordered. 
The  succeeding  legislature  authorized  the  election  of  delegates^ 


*  Gov.  Palmer'B  Veto  Metaa^e. 
f  Palmer's  MetMffe,  1871. 
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(apportioned  to  the  districts  aud  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
representatives  in  the  lower  honse  of  the  general  assembly,)  who 
were  to  meet  at  Springfield,  December  13,  1869,  to  alter,  revise, 
or  amend  the  constitution.  Of  the  85  members  returned,  44  were 
set  down  as  republican  in  politics,  and  41  as  democratic  But  15 
were  elected  on  independent  tickets,  all  in  republican  districts,  of 
whom  8  were  democrats  and  7  republicans.  Thus  neituer  partr 
had  a  majority  in  the  convention,  and  the  ^independents "  bdd 
the  balance  of  power,  of  which  they  made  the  most.  Its  members 
were  composed  of  learned  jurists,  experienced  statesmen,  aud  pro- 
found thinkers,  whose  work,  prepaml  with  much  care,  has  been 
very  generally  pronounced  the  best  and  wisest  in  its  limitatioDS 
and  restrictions  that  the  union  affords.  Whether  time  will  approve 
this  high  encomium  remains  to  be  seen.  We  can  allude  to  only  a 
few  of  the  prominent  features  wherein  it  differs  from  the  old,  and 
which  are  regarded  as  salutory  reforms. 

The  change  from  the  fee  system  to  that  of  fixed  salaries,  fair 
and  ample  in  their  amounts,  will  tend  more  perhaps  to  eradicate 
the  vice  of  evading  the  law  and  elevating  the  standard  of 
the  public  service  than  anything  else.  The  salary  system, 
in  the  option  of  county  boards,  may  also  be  extended  to  coantj 
officers,  and  if  settlements  with  these  are  properly  enforeed, 
will  both  save  and  increase  materially  the  revenue. — Special 
legislation  has  been  very  greatly  circumscribed,  and  irrevocable, 
private  franchises  and  immunities  are  prohibited.  This  does 
away  with  a  most  fruitful  source  of  corruption  in  that  de])artment 
of  government.  It  breaks,  in  a  measure,  legislative  rings  and 
destroys  the  business  of  the  professional  lobbyist,  aud  the  result  is 
the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  capitol  and  hotels  are  thronged  no 
more  by  this  shrewd,  genial  and  elegantly  attired  class,  ever  on 
the  alert  and  ready  with  a  hint  to  this  member  and  a  whisper  to 
that,  and  an  adroit  suggestion  to  another. — While  the  number  of 
members  of  the  general  assembly  has  been  about  double,  theste))S 
to  be  pursued  in  the  enactment  of  laws  are  retarded  and  hedged 
by  wise  provisions ;  the  former  practices  of  reading  bills  by  their 
titles  only,  and  their  passage  by  the  bundle,  known  as  the  omnibus 
system,  are  prevented  :  and  while  the  per  diem  compensation  of 
members  is  allowed  to  be  raised,  being  now  $6,  the  reprehensible 
practices  of  entering  into  speculative  contracts  or  ^^ commutations'^ 
with  State  officials  or  others,  for  stationery,  fuel,  etc.,  voted  to 
themselves,  which  at  the  last  session  under  the  old  constitution 
averaged  $500  for  each  member,  and  aggregated  $54,000,  besides 
their  pay  of  $2  a  day,  and  charges  for  committee  rooms,  often 
neither  occupied  nor  perhaps  rented,  are  all  effectually  squelched, 
and  instead  members  are  allowed  but  $50  each. — To  the  governor, 
who  heretofore  as  part  of  the  law-making  power,  was  a  mere  ad- 
visory agent  and  for  want  of  power  destitute  of  influence,  has 
been  given  a  qualified  veto  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  with  good  results  so  far  as  exercised.  Prior  to  this  a  bare 
majority  of  the  legislative  department  of  government  was  practi- 
cally the  supreme  power  in  the  State. — One  of  the  grossest  wi-ongs 
to  individuals  heretofore  was  the  taking  of  private  property 
by  municipal  and  other  corporations  for  public  use,  as  it  was 
called,  without  compensation,  by  setting  off  fancied  benefits,  no 
matter  how  general  to  the  vicinity,  against  the  damages  of  the 
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owuer.  This  cannot  now  be  done.  Neither  can  a  majority  (often 
representing  little  or  no  property)  of  any  municipality,  now  vote 
to  lend  it«  credit  or  impose  a  debt  upon  the  property  of  the  min- 
ority for  the  benefit  of  some  corporation  or  improvement. — The 
general  assembly  is  prohibited  from  discharging  any  county,  city 
or  town  from  its  proportionate  share  of  taxes,  the  commutation  of 
such  taxes,  or  the  diverting  of  them  from  the  treasury,  as  under  the 
railroad  tax-grabbing  law  of  1869. — The  revenue  article  of  the  old 
constitution  has  been  rendered  more  efficient,  and  with  late  legis- 
lation will  bear  more  evenly  upon  the  property  of  the  State. — The 
two- mill  tax  was  abolished. — Minority  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature, by  means  of  cumulative  voting,  is  a  new  but  promising 
feature  in  the  organic  act,  adopted  for  the  first  time  by  any  State 
in  the  union. — Our  judiciary  system  has  been  rendered  uniform, 
and  greatly  modified,  whether  for  good  requires  to  be  ascertained. 
To  county  courts,  as  supplemented  by  a  late  law,  have  been  given 
extended  civil  jurisdiction,  and  they  are  authorized  to  try  minor 
criminal  cases  with  a  view  of  saving  to  counties  large  exi)enditures 
for  boarding  prisoners  while  awaiting  the  terms  of  the  circuit 
courts. — But  the  provision  which  seeks  to  control  the  railroads  of 
the  State,  prohibiting  parallel  or  comi^eting  lines  from  consolida- 
tion, and  which  declares  all  railroads  public  highways,  requiring 
the  general  assembly  to  establish  reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
charges,  and  to  prevent  unjust  dircriminatious  and  extortions,  is 
one  which,  if  sustained  by  the  courts,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  its  beneficial  results  to  the  people,  as  it  is  one 
now  eliciting  the  greatest  public  interest.  The  question  whether 
a  power  has  grown  up  in  the  State  greater  than  the  Stat«  itself  is 
now  in  process  of  solution. 

TIw  Great  Chicago  Fire» — Chicago  was  first  laid  off  in  1830,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  Prior  to  that  the  point  was 
known  as  Fort  Dearborn,  built  by  the  government  iii  1804.  By 
an  unprecedented  growth  and  prosperity,  Chicago  had  by  1871 
attained  to  a  city  of  300,000  souls.  As  the  radiating  centre  of 
more  than  a  dozen  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  reaching  far  into  the 
interior,  with  their  innumerable  branches  and  connections,  she  is 
enabled  to  grasp  with  Briariau  hands,  as  it  were,  the  proilucts  of 
a  vast  and  fertile  region ;  possessed  of  an  extended  lake,  canal, 
and  river  commerce,  and  a  large  manufacturing  interest,  and  ani- 
mated by  enterprising  and  sagacious  capitalists,  energetic  mer- 
chants and  pushing  business  men  generally',  she  was  truly,  not 
only  the  chief  city  of  Illinois,  but  the  emporium  of  the  great 
northwest — the  pride  of  her  State  and  the  wonder  of  the  civilized 
world.  While  she  had  miles  upon  miles  of  structures  of  the  most 
combustible  nature,  being  wood,  her  large  business  centre  was 
built  up  of  brick,  stone  and  iron  blocks,  massive  in  size  and  of 
rare  architectural  beauty ;  her  palatial  residences,  profusely  scat- 
tered through  many  parts  of  the  city,  but  particularly  toward  the 
lake  front,  were  the  admiration  of  every  visitor,  besides  her  many 
well  built,  superb,  and  costly  church  edifices  and  various  elegant 
jmblic  institutions,  all  these  were  solid,  non-combustible  struc- 
tures, regarded  as  fire  proof.  But  in  the  great  coufiagration, 
which,  like  death,  knew  no  distinction,  the  stately  block  and  moat 
ornate  column,  us  well  as  the  lowliest  wooden  shanty  of  the  poor, 
found  a  common  leveler. 
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It  was  ou  the  uight  of  October  8th  aud  9th,  1871,  that  the  ocean 
of  flame  burst  upon  the  doomed  city.  For  eighteeu  cousecatire 
hours,  borne  by  a  parched  aud  strong  southwesterly  gale,  the  Fire 
Fieud,  gathering  strength  aud  volume  as  he  marched,  strode 
through  the  fated  city.  The  fire  broke  out  in  a  poor  quarter  IJ 
miles  southwest  from  the  business  centre,  which  was  closely  built 
up  of  inferior  structures  that  kindled  like  tinder  and  blazed  like 
a  bon  tire.  The  flame,  fauned  by  the  gale,  was  so  intense  that  the 
Are  department  was  powerless  before  it.  At  midnight,  having 
devoured  500  buildings,  and  burnt  over  an  area  of  175  acres, 
reaching  the  southern  limits  of  the  burnt  district  of  the  fire  of  the 
night  proceeding,  which  was  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  ordi- 
narily, and  which  it  was  expected  would  arrest  it,  the  licking 
column,  casting  a  shower  of  kindling  brands  far  in  advance,  easily 
leaped  the  south  branch  of  the  river,  lighting  where  several  blocks 
of  wooden  rookeries,  the  abodes  of  squalor  and  vice,  afl'orded  it 
vivifying  food.  Sending  ofl'  flanking  columns  to  the  right  and 
left,  it  pursued  a  due  northeast  course  before  the  driving  wind  to- 
ward the  court  house,  the  large  stone,  brick  and  iron  structures  in 
its  way,  commonly  called  flre-proof,  many  of  them  among  Chica- 
go's handsomest  blocks,  crumbling  and  melting  down  by  its  su* 
l)er-heated  breath  as  completely,  if  not  so  speedily,  as  those  of 
wood.  All  hope  of  staying  its  progress  was  now  abandoned,  and 
the  eflbrts  suspended.  The  court  house,  from  whose  basement, 
(the  common  jail)  150  prisoners  were  released  to  save  their  lives, 
was  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  though  standing  isolated 
in  the  middle  of  a  square,  succumbed,  its  great  bell  falling  from 
the  dome  with  a  last  dying  peal.  At  this  time,  as  if  instinct  with 
a  deadly  strategy,  the  tire  disabled  the  pumping  engines  a  mile 
in  advance  at  the  waterworks,  which  cut  ofl:'  the  supply  of  water. 
Buildings  now  would  suddenly  ignite  all  over,  and  the  danger  to 
human  life  became  exceedingly  great. 

The  left  flanking  column  of  flame,  gathering  volume  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, swept  all  that  part  of  the  city  in  the  angle  made  by  the 
south  branch  and  the  main  river.  The  right  also  gathering  head- 
way as  it  went,  took  a  detour  almost  due  east  from  the  south 
branch  toward  the  lake  and  northward,  making  a  wide  swath  and 
rioting  in  the  destruction  of  the  most  sui>erb  hotels,  splendid  bus- 
iness blocks,  and  elegant  dwellings  in  the  city.  Here,  in  the  south 
division,  the  faii;est  and  most  ornate  portion  of  Chicago,  and  the 
great  centre  of  her  wealth  and  commerce,  460  acres  were  swept  over 
by  the  terrible  flames  and  3,650  buildings  laid  in  ashes.  But  aside 
from  the  great  value  and  beauty  of  this  iwrtion  of  the  city,  less 
than  onethii-d  in  territory,  or  the  number  of  houses,  was  as  yet 
swept  over,  or  cunsumed.  The  three  colums  of  flame,  towanl  noon 
on  the  9th,  (Monday)  intensified  by  their  union,  now  vaulted  across 
the  river,  and,  marching  in  solid  phalanx  at  double-quick,  licked 
up  everything  in  the  way ;  the  ocean  of  flame  with  a  terrible 
crackling  roar  as  it  advanced,  in  a  few  hours  burnt  over  an  area 
of  1,470  acres  of  the  2,533  iu  the  north  division,  leaving  only  500 
buildings  standing  out  of  the  13,800  which  it  contained,  and  ren- 
dering homeless  75,000  people. 

As  a  spectacle  the  conflagration  was  at  the  same  time  the  sub- 
limest  and  most  appalUng — terrifying  to  the  weak  and  unnerv- 
ing the  strong.    The  roaring  flame  and  crackling  wood,  the  cnush 
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of  falliug  baildiugs,  the  detonations  of  explosive  material  in 
them,  and  the  maddened  Babel  of  human  voices,  all  intermingled^ 
\¥ere  awful  and  terrific  in  the  last  degree. 

The  scenes  in  the  streets  of  the  burning  city  beggar  description. 
All  the  baser  attributes  of  the  human  heart  found  manifestation. 
Fear,  precipitancy,  profanity,  insults,  obscenity,  rapacity,  theft^ 
robbery,  arson  and  assassination,  all  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch, 
with  intoxication,  and  amid  the  noise,  confusion  and  turmoil,  found 
vent  and  ran  riot.    Great  crowds,  fasqinated  by  a  mingled  feeling 
of  horror  and  admiration  at  the  grandeur  of  the  terrible  spectacle, 
moved  with  the  dazzling  columns  of  fire  as  it  proceeded.    Now  and 
then  the  crash  of  a  wall  neai*  at  hand^  the  reiK>rt  of  explosive  oils, 
or  the  rumor  that  they  were  surrounded  by  the  fire,  or  that  a 
bridge  was  burnt  to  cut  off  their  retreat  would  scatter  them  in 
precipitate  flight,  panic  stricken.    In  many  cases,  people  were 
driven  into  the  lake  for  refuge  against  the  scorching  flames.  Capi- 
talists, rushing  to  their  vaults  to  save  their  valuables,  were  over- 
powered by  the  suffocating  heat,  and  never  seen  again ;  others, 
loaded  with  treasure,  were  stricken  down  by  assassins  and  robbed. 
The  speed  of  the  conflagration  and  its  great  heat  were  such  that 
it  was  impossible  to  save  much  propert3\    Besides,  owners  of  ve- 
hicles, taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  charged  enormous  prices 
for  taking  loads ;  $10  to  $50  was  common  and  $1,000  is  recorded. 
Stores  were  opened  and  the  crowds  invited  to  help  themselves  to 
goods,  as  they  must  all  go  at  any  rate,  while  others  were  entered 
by  hordes  of  plunderers  unasked ;  and  goods  piled  up  in  the  streets 
to  be  carted  away,  were  seized  and  freely  borne  off'.    The  torch  of 
the  iucendiar}',  for  pur[K>ses  of  plundering,  was  added  to  the  gen- 
eral conflagration.    Saloons  were  thrown  oi>en,  and  under  a  free 
invitation,  their  contents  flowed  unchecked,  maddening  the  vicious 
and  stimulating  to  ruffianism.    Amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  crack- 
ling and  roaring  fire,  falling  walls,  dazed  animals  dashing  about, 
streets  gorged  by  passing  vehicles  and  crowds  of  people,  and  the 
shouting  and  uproar  of  men,  families  became  separated,  children 
cried  for  parents,  wives  and  mothers  wailed  and  became  distracted 
and  husbands  and  fathers,  skurrying  hither  and  thither  in  vain 
searchings  for  the  lost  ones,  were  frantic  with  agony  and  despair. 
It  was  a  night  of  unspeakable  horrors.    Many  incidents  of  tenants 
occupying  rooms  in  the  upper  stories  of  high  business  blocks  wrapt 
in  flames,  suddenly  appearing  at  their  windows  begging  for  assis- 
tance from  the  frantic  crowd  below  and  some  of  whom  found  succor 
and  others  that  perished,  are  related  with  thrilling  efl'ect  in  the 
l>apers  ot*  the  time. 

The  loss  of  human  life,  which  can  never  be  accurately  ascertained, 
has  been  estimated  at  250.  During  the  first  two  weeks  following,  the 
remains  of  107  persons,  consisting  often  of  but  fragments,  or  so 
charred  that  few  could  be  identified,  were  collected  by  the  coroner 
and  interred.  It  is  supposed  that  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in 
many  cases  wholly  consumed  the  bodies,  lenving  no  vestige  be- 
hind. The  whole  area  bunit  over,  including  streets,  was  2,124 
acres;  number  of  buildings  destroyed,  17,500;  sidewalks  burnt, 
121  miles;  total  value  of  property  swallowed  up  by  the  devouring 
element,  $195,000,000,  on  which  there  was  an  insurance  of  some 
$45,000,000,  leaving  a  net  loss  $150,000,000— these  figures  being 
approximate.*  ^ 

'  *  See  History  of  ChJoaflro  and  the  Great  Conflagration. 
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About  98,500  people  were  bereft,  not  only  of  homes^  business, 
and  property,  but  even  shelter.  These  collected  at  points  on  the 
beach  of  the  lake,  in  the  old  cemetery  south  of  Lincoln  Park,  but 
mostly  on  the  bleak  prairie  back  of  the  city.  Many  were  blinded 
from  smoke  and  blistered  with  heat.  Not  less  than  one  hundred 
women  were  thrown  into  premature  parturion  from  fright  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  terrible  scene.  All,  the  sick  and  help- 
less, the  young  and  old,  the  vile  and  vicious,  the  beggar  and  mil- 
lionaire, were  here  promiscuously  huddled  together.  Without  suf- 
ficient clothing  in  the  chill  October  rain,  which  set  in  during  the 
night  of  Monday;  destitute  of  food  since  Sunday,  and  all  more  or 
less  exhausted  from  hunger,  the  suffering  of  the  smitten  ones 
was  exceedingly  great. 

And  now  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  broad 
land  and  the  civilized  portions  of  Europe,  whither  the  shock  had 
thrilled,  a  noble  sympathy  and  practical  benevolence,  attesting 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  First  the  people  for  hundreds  of  miles 
in  every  direction,  in  prompt  response  to  the  click  of  the  telegraph 
(and  but  for  this  modern  handmaid  to  the  business  of  the  world, 
many  must  have  perished),  sent  in  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  cookra 
food  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  and  raiment  of  every  description, 
in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  suf- 
ferers. Bureaus,  to  systematically  distribute  t^e  donations,  were 
organized.  Next,  and  almost  simultaneously,  followed  most  liberal 
contributions  of  money  in  large  sums  by  nearly  all  our  great  and 
many  small  cities  and  some  from  Europe,  aggregating  some 
$7,000,000.  Governor  Palmer,  deeming  it  a  proper  occasion,  con- 
vened the  general  assembly  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  4th 
day  after  the  fire,  and  that  body  donated  virtually  to  the  stricken 
city,  $2,955,340  from  the  treasury  of  the  State — finding  in  the 
great  emergency  a  way  to  evade  tlie  strict  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution  for  this  purpose  by  redeeming  the  canal  from  the  lien 
of  its  dee|)ening  by  Chicago,  which,  though  a  valuable  improve- 
ment to  that  city,  is  dead  and  unyielding  capital  to  the  State ;  but 
no  one  will  blame  the  legislature  for  this  benevolent  act.  so  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances.  Six  per  centum  bonds,  iiayable  in 
10  years,  were  to  be  issued  for  that  amount.  Not  less  than  one- 
fifth  nor  more  than  one-third  of  the  proceeds  were  to  be  used  in 
restoring  the  bridges  and  public  buildings  on  the  old  sites,  and 
the  residue  in  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city,  and  to 
maintain  its  fire  and  police  departments. 

Immediately  succeding  the  fire,  stories  of  incendiarism  for  pur- 
poses of  plunder  l)ecame  rife;  that  theft,  robberies,  and  arson 
were  the  order  in  the  unburn  t  portions  of  the  city,  and  that  hordes 
of  ''roughs"  from  other  large  cities  were  on  the  point  of  invasion* 
The  ignorant,  desperate  from  their  losses,  were  represented  as 
possessed  by  a  mania  for  further  destruction ;  others  in  great 
masses,  together  with  the  police,  as  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  shooting  down,  beating  to  death, or  hanging  to  lamp-posts, 
numerous  alleged  offenders,  without  close  scrutiny  as  to  their 
guilt  or  innocence.  These  stories  which  were  utterly  untrue, 
gained  credence  in  the  city  at  the  time  and  a  considerable  panic 
prevailed.  Telegrams  disseminating  them  were  sent  broad  cast 
over  the  land,  and  the  flying  fugitives  from  the  city,  whose  exodus 
by  the  16thy  amounted  to  60,000^  impressed  with  these  storieSi 
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spread  reports  of  seeing  blackened  corpses  of  robbers  and  incen- 
diaries hanging  to  gibbets.  Gen.  Anson  Stager,  a  prominent  cit- 
izen, telegraphed  Gov.  Palmer  on  the  10th  that  great  consterna- 
tion and  anxiety  existed  on  account  of  the  presence  of  "roughs'^ 
and  thieves,  plundering  in  all  dii-ections,  and  that  two  incendia- 
ries were  shot  the  night  preceding  while  in  the  act  of  firing  build- 
ings. 

Under  the  apprehensions  prevailing,  the  police  force  was  largely 
increased,  1,500  being  sworn  in  on  the  west  side,  and  500  on  the 
south.  Indeed,  on  Monday  morning,  Major  Alstruf  had  tendered 
the  services  of  a  battalion  of  three  militia  companies  to  the  su- 
lierint^ndent  and  were  accepted.  Gov.  Palmer,  in  answer  to  Gen, 
Stager's  dispatch,  proffered  a  military  force  to  the  citj',  to  preserve 
property  and  enforce  onier,  which,  in  the  reply  by  telegraph,  was 
immediately  requested  by  the  mayor,  to  be  sent  by  special  train, 
and  later  on  the  same  day,  1,000  muskets  and  amunition  were  also 
asked.  Adjutant  Gen.  H.  Dilger,  at  once,  by  telegraph,  ordered  to 
Chicago  the  *'Bloomington  National  Guards,"  "Champaign 
Cadets,"  "Sterling  City  Guards,"  Kock  Fall  Zouaves,"  "Kock 
Island  Light  Artillery"  with  four  pieces;  and  under  his  immediate 
charge,  t^e  "Springfield  Zouaves,"  "O'Mara  Guards,"  and  Capt. 
Donigan's  colored  company,  200  men,  the  latter  arriving  there 
early  the  next  day,  the  11th,  and  before  evening  the  other  militia 
companies  also  arrived,  making  a  military  force  of  516  men,  well 
armed  and  equiped  to  protect  the  property,  maintain  order,  and 
enforce  the  laws  in  the  city.  But  Gen.  Dilger  now  found  the  wild 
rumors  of  lawlessness  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the 
mayor,  professing  no  knowledge  of  the  dispatches  calling  for 
State  troops  and,  at  the  time,  confiding  in  the  strong  arm  of  the 
military  power  of  the  U.  S.,  was  ready  to  issue  his  proclamation 
entrusting  the  peace  of  the  city  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Phil.  H.  Sheridan, 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  was  stationed  there.  The  State  authority 
being  thus  superceded  by  that  of  the  U.  S.,  Gen.  Dilger,  with  a 
portion  of  his  force,  after  some  three  days  time,  returned.  Some 
of  the  police  authorities,  jealous  of  the  military  occupation  thus 
assumed,  protested  against  it  for  the  reason  that  policemen  were 
acqainted  with  the  i)eople  and  possessed  large  discretion aiy  pow- 
ers in  the  arrest  of  parties,  the  prevention  of  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  the  commission  of  crimes;  while  a  soldier  was  the  rig- 
id instrument  of  orders,  regardless  of  consequences.  The  city, 
however,  was  surrendered  to  the  military,  U.  S.  regulars  being 
ordered  thither  from  Omaha,  Forts  Leavenworth  and  Scott,  and 
from  Louisville.  The  police  were  oniered  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  military,  good  order  was  maintained  throughout,  and, 
what  was  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  all  else,  confidence 
was  restored. 

At  the  time  that  the  city  was  thus  turned  over  to  military 
rule,  Gen.  Sheridan  directed  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Sherman,  to  enlist  and  organize  a  regiment  of  infantry  for  20 
days,  to  serve  as  guanls  in  protecting  the  property  of  the  city. 
They  swore  allegiance  to  the  U.  S.  and  obedience  to  the  officers  ap- 
poiuted  over  them;  they  were  to  arrest  all  citizens  who,  in  their 
judgment,  might  be  suspicious  persons,  and  fire  upon,  wound  or 
kill  any  one  refusing  to  obey  their  commands  to  halt,  after  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  night.    In  the  regiment  was  a  company  of  cadets 
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— Students  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  mostly  young  aud 
non-residents.  To  this  regiment,  asserted  by  high  authority  to 
have  been  illegally  called  into  being,  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Gros- 
venor,  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  who  had  earned  his  title  by  mereto- 
rious  conduct  in  the  late  war  ftnd  was  maimed  for  life,  became  a 
martyr. .  About  12  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  20th  of  Octote, 
while  quietly  proceeding  to  his  home,  he  was  ordered  by  a  youDg 
cadet  to  halt  and  give  the  countersign  or  pass-word,  and,  diisre- 
garding  the  order,  was  deliberately  shot  down,  expiring  in  a  few 
hours  after. 

The  Governor,  who  it  seems  was  not  advised  until  about  the 
17th  of  the  full  extent  of  the  military  occupation  of  Chicago,  which 
he  deemed  a  violation  of  law  both  State  and  national,  had  in  the 
meantime  written  a  letter  to  the  mayor,  couched  in  no  ambiguous 
terms,  vigorously  protesting  against  that  functionary's  virtual  ab- 
dication of  his  ofidce  and  turning  the  city  over  to  the  military 
control  of  the  soldiery  had  asserting  the  adequacy  of  the  Stat6 
to  furnish  all  needed  protection  to  the  smitten  city.  The  mayor, 
stung  by  the  lecturing  epistle,  replied  that  when  the  lives  aud 
property  of  the  people,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a  large  city, 
were  in  danger,  it  was  not  the  time  to  stop  aud  consider  ques- 
tions of  policy.  But  the  killing  of  Grosvenor  was  a  circumstance 
to  awaken  reflection  upon  the  anomalous  posture  of  affairs,  aud  2 
days  after,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  the  occupation  was  discon- 
tinued. 

His  excellency,  however,  did  not  allow  the  matter  to  drop  here. 
He  wrote  and  urged  the  State's  Attorney  of  Cook  county  to  bring 
tlie  murderer  of  Grosvenor  before  the  grand  jury,  and  to  advise 
that  body  to  include  in  the  indictments,  besides  the  party  doing 
the  act,  E.  B.  Mason,  the  mayor.  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan, 
and  Frank  T.  Sherman,  colonel  of  the  20  day  regiment,  as  being 
equally  guilty.  A  sharp  and  not  very  elegant  correspondence 
followed,  and  the  matter  getting  into  the  public  press,  much  criti- 
cism was  evoked.  Later  General  Sheridan  was  again  appealed  to 
by  prominent  citizens,  to  cause  4  companies  of  U.  S.  soldiers  to  be 
stationed  at  Chicago  for  the  protection  of  the  immense  amount 
of  stores  in  charge  of  the  Relief  fund  and  Aid  Society,  and  upon 
his  request  at  Washihgton  they  were  granted.  This  still  further 
intensified  the  matter,  and  the  governor,  in  a  lett-er  to  President 
Grant,  protested  againstthis  step  asserting  the  abundant  ability 
of  the  Stat«  to  protect  every  interest  of  the  people  dependant 
upon  its  internal  peace  and  good  order.  The  letter  was  referred 
to  Gen.  Sheridan  with  instructions  to  rescind  all  orders  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  or  constitution  of  this  State.  Protesting  now  against 
an  officer  of  the  arm3'  passing  upon  a  matter  so  grave  and  impor- 
tant. Gov.  Palmer  brought  the  whole  subject  before  the  legisla- 
ture and  that  body,  after  a  thorough  investigation  by  a  commit- 
tee, who  brought  in  majority  and  minority  report*,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1872,  sustained  the  former,  declaring  "as  unlawful,  and 
an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  both  of  this  State  and  the  U.  8., 
the  so-called  military  occupation  of  Chicago;"  but  the  federal  au- 
thorities were  exonerated  from  intent  to  wilfully  ti^spass  upon 
the  constitutional  right*  of  this  State,  or  to  interfere  with  its 
properly  constituted  authorities  during  the  emergency  of  the 
great  Are. 
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of  the  steamer  Warrior,  disregards  white 
flag,  and  fires  upon  the  Indian  camp,  403  ; 
Bhack  Hawk  decoys  Gen.  Atkinson  from 
main  trail,  Henry  finds  it  and  fights  the 
b.ittlc  of  Bad  Axe,  404  ;  war  ended,  405  ; 
cholera  406;  arrival  of  Gen.  Scott,  406;  army 
disbanded,  and  noted  men  in  it,  407  ;  Gen. 
Henry,  408;  treaty,  409;  Black  Hawk  a 
prisoner,  eastern  tour,  liberation,  charac- 
ter and  death,  408-14. 

Black  Lawit,  234,310,314,317,3x8;  repeal,  911" 

Black  Partridge,  chief,  266, 

Block  house  forts,  situation  and  construction, 
250. 

Boisbriant,  first  French  governor  of  Illinois* 
121. 

Bloody  Island  Dike,  speck  of  war,  558. 

Bond,  Gov.,  299 ;  his  first  message,  302. 

Boundary,  State  northern,  295,  and  note,  296. 

Boquct,  expedition  to  Muskingum,  and  release 
of  white  prisoners,  151. 

Brady's  expedition  to  the  St.  Joseph,  1777,  173. 

Braddock^s  defe.at,  135. 

Brayman,  Mason,  518,  408. 

Breesc,  Judge,  454,  460 ;    claims  credit  of  I.  C. 
R«  R'l  583  ;  senator,  6S4,  715. 

British  emissaries  incite  Indians  in  181 1,  347. 

British  governors  in  Illinois,  164. 

Brokman  in  Mormon  war,  518. 

Bross,  Lt.  Gov.,  life  and  character,  909. 

Brown,   L.   C,  Supreme  Judge,  300,  453,  460, 
note. 

Browning,  O.  II.,  553,  871. 

Burr,  Aaron,  visits  Kaskaskia,  233. 

Buena  Vista,  battle  of,  530. 

Buttcrfield,  Justin,  4S2,  58a. 

C. 

Cahokia,  Pitman's  discription,  170;  surrender 

of,  iSi,  213. 
Caldwell,  Billy,  367, 394. 


Calhoun,  John,  645. 

Cairo,  Bank,  29a;  City  and  Canal  Co.,  573; 
occupied  by  troops,  733. 

Camp  Russell,  250. 

Campaigns,  political,  in  1830  and  prior,  356-7. 

Canal  to  unite  Miss,  and  Ohio  rivers,  393. 

Canal,  I.  &  M.,  474;  GovHaid,476;  a  means 
to  lead  State  out  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, 482  ;  its  success,  486  ;  the  Chicago 
deepening,  487  ;  low  waicr,  4SS. 

Canal  Scrip  Fraud,  668. 

Capitals,  territorial  and  state,  439  and  914. 

Carr,  Gen.,  S18;  sketch  of,  S54. 

Carlin,  Gov.,  his  admin.,  441  ;  life  and  charac- 
ter, 442  ;    advocates  Int.  Improve,  system, 

443- 
Carlin,  Col.,  at  battle  of  Perryville,  787. 

Cisey,  Z.,  Lt.  Gov.,  365  ;  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
392,  563  ;  in  anti-war  convention  of  186c, 
866. 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  of,  537. 

Chandler,  Lt.  Col.,  797. 

Charlevoix,  account  of  the  Cahokia  and  Kas- 
kaskia missions  in  1721,  iii. 

Chicago,  its  early  history  and  name,  a6o,  939  ; 
massacre  of,  260 ;  first  surveyed,  477  ;  kept 
pace  with  the  canal,  486,  note;  conspir- 
acy»  905 ;  its  great  fire,  939. 

Chicago  Times,  military  siipprcssion  of,  893. 

Cholera  in  1832,  406. 

Chicasaw  conspiracy,  xax  ;    ist  campagin,  123. 

Chicasaw  war,  125;   ad  campaign,  ia6. 

Circuit  Court  system  of  1825  repealed,  343. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  life  and  character,  X73; 
his  services  for  Kentucky,  174  ;  plans  an 
expedition  to  Illinois,  174  ;  authority  from 
P.  Henry,  175  ;  capture  of  Kaskaskia,  17S; 
expedition  against  Cahokia,  181  ;  value 
of  the  conquest,  183  ;  obtains  pos.session  of 
Vincennes,  184;  treats  with  the  Indians, 
186;  romantic  incident,  iSS;  Vinccnnrs 
captured  by  the  British,  192 ;  his  expedi- 
tion for  its  recapture,  193 ;  the  arduous 
march  and  success  of  the  campaign,  194-S; 
his  death,  200. 

Clark,  Gov.  of  Mo.,  expedition  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  1814,  379. 

Climatology  of  Illinois,  so ;  its  influence  on 
cereals,  21. 

Coal  fields  of  Illinois,  6. 

Coles,  Gov.,  his  administration,  309 ;  life  and 
character,  321  ;  fined  for  settling  his  freed 
slaves  in  Illinois,  322.     "^ 

Colonists,  early  European,  349. 

College,  Industrial,  location,  913. 

Commerce  in  territorial  times,  393. 

Comet  of  16S0, 84. 

Common  Fields,  French,  128. 

Commons,  French,  128. 

Constable,  Judge,  891. 

Constitutions,  xst  State,  au7  ;   of  1S4S,  546 ;  of 

187O1  937- 
Convcnantors,  39S,  note. 
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Constitutional  Conventions,  1818,  members  of, 

397  ;  of  1S47,  543  ;  of  i86a,  8yi. 
Contest  for  Congress  in  i8a6,  33S. 
Convention    campaig^n   to  introduce    slavery, 

321. 

Conventions,  party,  of  1S3S,  441 ;  184a,  463  ; 
xa»6,  551  ;  1853,600;  1854,  64a;  1856,650-1  ; 
Bloomiuf^ton,  652;  i860,  717;  1861,  anti- 
coercion,  866,  1864,  907-8;  1868,  939-930; 
anli-war  (»f  June  17th,  1863,  899;  at  Peoria, 
904  ;  Springfield,  904. 

Cook,  Daniel  P.,  336,  337  ;  note,  475. 

Costumes  of  the  early  French,  130. 

Counties,  St.  Clair  organized,  313-14;  Ran- 
dolph cstablibhvd,  337;  organization  in 
territorial  times,  384-389 ;  No.  organized 
in  1S18,  303  ;  settlement,  347. 

Courts,  first  common  law  in  Illinois,  165 ;  im- 
perfect condition  from  1789  to  1790,  307 ; 
county,  313  ;  practice  in  them,  315. 

Craig,  Capt.,  burns  Peoria,  371-4. 

Crittenden,  J.  J.,  Atty.  Gen.  of  Illinois,  344. 

Croghan^s  mission  to  III.,  defeat  and  capture, 

158- 
Crorat,  operations  in  111.,  ii3. 


D. 


Damicl,  lawyer,  314. 
D'Artagucttc,  Gov.,  134;  his  death,  135. 
Dearborn,  Fort,  360. 
Debtors,  their  clamor  for  banks,  306. 
Deeds  of  Cession  from  Virginia,  3o6. 
Deeds,  Curious  Indian,  16S. 
Dement,  Col.  in  Hlack  Hawk  war,  393. 
Democratic  hostility  to  banks,  433. 
«      Democratic  sentiment  during  rebellion  in  1861, 
866;  1863,878,883,901. 
DemtKrutic  Legislature,  last,  879;    its  work, 

8S4  ;  its  prorogation,  896. 
De  Muntbrun,  Commandant,  304. 
Detroit,  history,  143  ;  seige  of,  145,  159. 
Dc  \'illiers,  of  111.,  defeats  Washington,  135, 

D'Ibcrville,  106. 

Dickey,  Col.,  8o3. 

Dillon,  Nathan,  his  account  of  the  early  kci- 
tling  of  Sangamon  and  Peoria,  347. 

Doctor  Lhtes,  393. 

Doctors  parcel  out  Illinois,  391. 

Dougherty,  John,  Staters  Atty.,  418,  544,  715, 
Lt.  Gov.,  930. 

Douglas,  S.  A.,  454,  457,  460,  note,  470,  574, 
5*^3 » '*34  »  ™'**'  denies  him  free  speech  in 
Chicago,  639 ;  answers  Lincoln,  644  ;  sen- 
ator, 6S5  ;  life  and  character,  697  ;  in  sen- 
atorial canvass  with  Lincoln,  707,  867,  870. 

Dubois,  J.  K.,  653  and  note,  676. 

Duels,  and  **  affairs  of  honor,"  618. 

Duncan,  Joseph,  337,  378:  Gov.,  his  admin, 
416;  sketch  of  life,  political  status,  417; 
reeommendft  banks,  417,  463 ;  procures  first 
free  school  law,  611. 


B. 


Earthquake  of  181 1,  393,  note. 

Edgar,  Mrs.  John,  339. 

Edwards,  Cyrus,  441. 

Edwards,  Gov.  of  Territory,  343,  345 ;  his  re- 
quisition upon  the  Indians  and  council  with 
them,  351-8;  military  campaign  to  Peoria 
lake,  308 ;  its  results,  373 ;  ad  campaign 
and  result,  376-7  ;  vetoes  bill  abolishing 
slavery,  316;  senator,  300,  679;  Gov.  of 
State,  335 ;  sketches  of  life,  343,  335 ;  char- 
acter of  his  speeches  as  candidate,  33S; 
charges  against  the  bank  officers,  339,  and 
result,  343;  claims  tittle  in  State  to  all 
the  public  lands,  343;    Winnebago  War, 

37a- 
Edwards,  N.  W.,615. 
Egypt,  origin  of  the  term  applied  to  S.  IU., 

351,  note. 
Election,  ist  State,  399,  300;  1863,  877;  1S63, 

9P3- 
Encroachments  upon  the  country,of  the  Sacs 

and  Foxes,  370-5. 
Equalization,  State  Board,  established,  913. 
Erie,  Post  of,  taken,  148. 
Ewing,  W.  Lee  D.,  acting  Gov.,  36^;  senator, 

683. 

I 
F. 

Field,  A.  P.,  454. 

Financial  embarrassment  of  the  State,  448, 
451-2,  466-8. 

Financial  condition  of  State  in  181S,  and  in 
1S30,  350,  367  ;  in  1840,  448,466,  473  ,  in  1859, 
556 ;  in  1856,  605 ;  in  i860,  730-1 ;  in  1864, 
910-11. 

Flowers,  George,  349. 

Forts,  Chartres,  when  built,  I3i  ;  description 
of,  171  ;  Crevecoeure  built,  76,  109;  Dear- 
bom,  360 ;  Du  Quesne,  134  ;  Edwards,  3S1; 
Frontcnac,  67;  Gage,  description,  173; 
Machinaw,  147  ;  Massac,  origin  of  name, 
136  and  note;  Prudhomme,  94;  Rosalie^ 
133;  Russell,  251  ;  Watanon,  147. 

Ford,  Gov.,  admin.,  463  ;  life  and  character, 
463  ;  opposes  repudiation,  and  recommends 
taxation,  470;  what  he  accomplished  to- 
ward relieving  embarrassment  of  the  State, 
473  ;  in  the  Mormon  war,  503.534,  548. 

Forquer,  George,  463. 

Forman,  Col.,  535,  538,  536,  539. 

Foster,  Supreme  Judge,  301. 

P'oxes,  see  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Fouke,  Phil.,  Col.,  anecdote,  754,  note. 

Fraud,  Canal  Scrip,  66S. 

Frauds  in  land  claims,  336. 

French,  the,  on  St.  Lawrence,  54;  colonies  io 
Ills.,  10^ ;  their  condition  in  1750,  137 ; 
manners  and  customs,  137;  intercourse 
with  Indians,  139 ;  their  amusements,  pow- 
er of  the  priests,  and  litigation,  130;  want 
of  enterprise,  13a ;  their  exodus,  1^;  take 
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oath  of  alleg^iance  to  Virginia,  aoj ;  decline 
of  their  •ettlement  and  impoverished  con- 
dition, ai6. 

French  and  English  war,  origin,  133. 

French,  Gov.,  548,  his  admin,  551 ;  life  and 
character,  553,  ^. 

Frontenac,  Gov.,  56. 

Frost  of  August,  1863,  ^la 

Fry,  Jacob,  481, 485, 668. 

Fuller,  A.  C,  Gen.,  738. 

Funding  acts,  554. 

Funk's  speech,  585. 

G. 

Galena,  346,  note,  543  ;  alien  case,  455, 6«i. 

Geologfy  of  Illinois,  i. 

Gibault,  priest,  184,  ai6. 

Gillespie,  Joseph,  569,  716. 

Gomo,  chief,  251 ;    speech  to  Gov.  Edwards, 

Governors,  British.  164. 

Grammer,  John,  anecdote,  2S4. 

Gnind  Door,  Indian  chief,  185-6. 

Grant,  Gen.,  sketch  of,  7p. 

Gravier,  father,  removes  mission  of  I.  C.  irom 

the  Illinois  to  the  Kaskaskia,  no. 
Greely,  H.,  opinion  of  Douglas,  696. 
Gregg,  David,  S99- 
Green,  W.  H.,  miliUry  arrest,  891. 
Gridiron  Bill,  888,  note. 
Grieson*s  Raid,  819. 
Griffin,  the,  first  vessel  on  lakes,  70 ;    loss  of, 

77-80. 
Griswold,  Judge,  244,  351. 
Growth  of  State,  720. 

H. 

Hall,  James,  author,  354. 

Hamilton,  Gov.  of  Detroit,  19a. 

Hard  times,  448. 

Hardin,  J.  J.,  458-9,  534-^,  S32-4  ;  »"  Mexican 
War,  5x3, 515 ;  death  and  burial,  536-9. 

Hardscrabble,  Indians  attack,  257. 

Harris,  Major,  525,  630,  643, 693. 

Harrison,  Gov.,  233  ;  negotiates  Indian  treaties 
234 ;  superceeds  Gen.  Hull,  268. 

Hay,  John,  244. 

Haynie,  Gen.,  739,  7S9i  &>4- 

Head-rights,  226,  235. 

Heald,  Capt.,  official  report  of  Chicago  mas- 
sacre, 265. 

Helm,  Capt.,  185,  192, 198. 

Helm,  Mrs.,  264. 

Henry,  J.  D.,  Gen.,  392 ;  life  and  character' 
408. 

Hennepin,  Louis,  68,  69,  73 ;  explores  upper 
Miss.,  78;  107,  note. 

Higgins,  Tom,  Indian  fight,  278,  note ;  duel, 
621. 

Hiirs  Fort  atUcked,  258. 

Hoffman,  Lt.  Gov.,  716 ;  sketch  of  life,  720. 

Hogg,  Col.  at  Bolivar,  789. 


Ilolbrook-charters,  973. 
Homestead  Exemption,  first,  557. 
Hopkins,  Gen.,  expedition  Into  Ills.,  269. 
Howard,  Gen.,  expedition  up  Miss.,  in  1814, 

276-9. 
Hubbard,  Lt.  Gos.^  309,  330,  335. 
Hurlbut.  Stephen  A.,  Gen.,  sketch  of, 778, 791; 

in  Meridian  campaign,  851. 


Illinois  Confederacy,  Indian,  36 ;  6th  tribe,  41 : 
residence  in  1670,  79 ;  removal  in  i68a,  35 ; 
assistance  in  reduction  of  Louisiana,  36 ; 
defeat  by  the  Iroquois,  86 ;  return,  89. 

Illinois,  a  dependency  of  Canada,  108 ;  a  the- 
ocracy, 112  ;  part  of  Louisiana,  112 ;  under 
the  Co.  of  the  West,  115 ;  with  Louisiana 
under  the  royal  governors,  124 ;  a  British 
province,  162;  conquest  of,  by  Clark,  173  ; 
authority  of  Virginia  established,  185  ;  as 
a  county  of  Virginia,  aoa ;  its  cession  to 
the  Union  and  the  delays  incident  thereto, 
ao4-6;  under  the  gov't  of  the  N.  W.  T., 
aio ;  part  ot  Indiana  territory,  23a ;  a  sepa- 
rate territory,  241 ;  anti-separationisU,  24a; 
its  territorial  organization,  244 ;  first  grade 
of  territorial  government,  241 ;  advance  of 
the  settlements,  345 ;  in  the  war  of  1812, 
a68;  military  expeditions,  279,  281:  2nd 
grade  of  territorial  government,  383  ;  civil 
affairs,  283 ;  enabling  act,  296;  admission 
into  the  Union,  30a. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  367, 436 ;  Chapter,  571 ; 
grant  of  land,  572  ;  legislation,  573  ;  Hol- 
brook  charters,  573  ;  release  of  them,  575; 
memorial  of  corporators,  577  ;  opposition, 
578  ;  bond  holders  scheme,  579 ;  7  per  ct. 
gross  earnings,  580 ;  benefite,  582 ;  jeal- 
ousy of  public  men  for  its  praise,  583,  note. 

Immigration,  3^3;  renewal  of  after  treaty  of 
Gceenville  225 ;  after  war  of  1812,  391 : 
in  1825, 330. 

Immigrants,  fatal  sickness  of,  in  1797,  3a6. 

Impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Smith,  360. 

Improvements,  State  System,  433;  means  used 
to  introduce  it,  434-9;  Gov.  Carlin's  advo- 
cacy, 443 ;  iu  collapse,  447-8 ;  public's  by 
tery,304. 

Improvement  rights,  336. 

Indian  hosUlities,  1783  to  1795, 317 ;  encouraged 
by  the  British,  319 ;  in  Illinois, aaa ;  in  iSii, 
247,  249;  truobles  precceding  war  of  iSia, 
347;  1813,375;  i8m,  377. 

Indians  of  Ulinois,  their  origin,  30;  Algonquins 
and  Iroquois,  33;  migratory  circle  of  32; 
Illinois  tribes,  34,  41 ;  war  dance,  43 ;  art  of 
hunting,  44 ;  manner  of  killing  btiffalo,  44 ; 
use  of  bow,  45;  councils,  could  give  no  force 
to  its  decrees,  46 ;  specimens  of  oratory  47 ; 
constitution  of  family  and  methods  of  sep- 
ulture,47-S;  religion,  49;  general  likeness 
regardless   of  geographical   distributioat 
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50;  Cntniel  development,  stature  and 
grounds  of  justification  for  their  expul- 
sion, ^i. 

Indian  colon  y  of  La  Salle,  98.  ^ 

Indiana  territory,  aji-i). 

Indiana,  sUtutcs  ot,  240 ;  in  chaos,  343. 

Ingersoll,  £.  C  878;  R.  G.,9a9. 

Iroquois,  their  invasion  of  Illinois,  85 ;  hum. 
ancient  town  of  the  Illinois,  87 ;  they  ma»- 
sacre  the  women  and  children  and  feast  on 
the  dead,  89. 

J. 

Jenkins,  A.  M.,  Lt.  Gov.,  410. 

joliet,  meets  La  Salle,  58;  birth  and  character* 
59  ;  explorations,  60 ;  discovers  the  Mis> 
sissippi,  61 ,  6j  ;  at  the  moath  of  the  Arkiui' 
sas,  63  ;  ascends  the  Illinois,  and  stops  a^ 
the  Indian  town  of  Kaskaskia,  64  ;  loss  of 
his  manuscript,  64 ;  celebration  of  his  suc- 
cess, 65. 

Jones,  J.  Rice,  214. 

Jones,  Michael,  336. 

Judd,  N.  B.,  545. 

Judges,  N.  W.  T.,  213:  first  county,  213;  Ind* 
Territory,  333;  111.  Tcr.,  243;  first  State,  300 

Judicary,  reorganization  of  in  1814,  388;  in 
1818,  300;  in   1825,  338,  343;  in   1841,  453* 

459- 
Judy,  Capt.  Ranger,  373. 
Jummonville,  death  of,  134. 

Kane  co.  poet,  specimen,  356. 
Kane,  E.  K.,  senator,  336, 6S0. 
Kaskaskia,  on  the  Illinois,  35. 
Kaskaskia,    removal   of  the   Mission  to  the 

river  of  that  name,  no;   probable  date  of 

settlement,  175-6. 
Kaskaskias,  an  Illinois  tribe,  34, 40. 
Keokuk,  chief,  370,  410,  412. 
Kickapoos,  residence  in  1763,  and  removal  to 

Sangamon,  39;  wars  with  the  Kaskaskias, 

40. 
Kidnapping  of  blacks,  318. 
Kilpatrick,  473,  552. 
Kinsey,  John,  trader,  361-3. 
Kinney,  William,  Lt.  Gov.,  336;  sketch  of  3<S3. 
Kirk,  Gen.  at  Stone  River,  795. 
Koerner,  judge,  560 ;  Lt.  Gov.,  sketch,  603. 

L. 

La  Ralme^s  expedition,  304. 

La  Bocuf,  Post,  taken  148. 

La  Buissonier,  Gov.  of  111.,  133. 

La  Fayette,  visit  to  Ills.,  331. 

La  Forest,  93. 

Lake  Front  Bill,  935. 

Land  companies,  the  Wabash,  168 ;  the  Unit- 
ed Illinois  and  Wabash,  169;  legislation 
for,  936. 

Land,  frauds,  337  ;  speculation  by  a  court  at 
Vincennes,  306. 


Lands,  public.  Gov.  Edwards  claims  for  the 
State,  343  ;  State  allowed  to  tax  after  sale 
<ill ;  Swamp,  granted,  573. 

Lages,  tbe  Big  Gate,  chief,  191. 

La  Salle,  birth  and  character,  55 ;  emigrates 
to  Canada,  56 ;  meets  Joliet  and  discovers 
the  Ohio,  58 ;  builds  Frontenac,  67 ;  builds 
warehouse  at  the  Niagara,  69 ;  builds  the 
Griffin,  70;  voyage  over  the  lakes,  71 ;  visits 
Illinois,  73 ;  builds  fort  Crevecceure,  76 ; 
sends  Hennepin  to  explore  Upper  Miss. 
78 ;  journey  through  Michigan,  79 ;  return 
to  IIU.,  82 ;  forms  his  Indian  colony,  91^8; 
explores  the  Mississippi,  discovers  its 
mouth,  and  takes  possession  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prance, 
94-6 ;  builds  fort  St.  Louis  on  Starved  Rock 
97;  placed  under  arrest  and  sails  for 
France,  100;  sails  from  Bochelle  with  a 
colony  and  lands  at  Matagorda  Bay,  loi  ; 
attempts  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Miss.,  to 
return  to  Canada,  and  his  murder,  los^; 
concealment  of  his  death,  105 ;  massacre 
of  his  colony,  106 ;  greatness  of  his  ex- 
plorations, 107. 

Law,  John,  his  theory  of  banking,  115 ;  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  116;  public  infatuation  118, 
note  ;  driven  from  Paris,  119. 

Lawler,  Gen.,  819. 

Laws  of  the  N.  W.  T.,  313  ;  of  the  Gov.  and 
Judges,  337 ;  Ills.  Territory,  ist  grade,  344; 
3d  grade,  386  ;their  frequent  changes,  389; 
curious  territorial,  390;  Black,  317, 911. 

Lead  Mines,  183  and  note,  346. 

Leavit,  David,  486,  note. 

Le  Compt,  Mrs.,  228. 

Legislation,  territorial  specimens,  389;  in 
1834-6,  338:  in  1861,869;  in  1865,911;  in 
1867,913;  in  1869,  933. 

Legislature,  ist  State,  300. 

Lesislativc,  escapades,  433, 667,  898;  squabbles 
663 ;  rows,  666,  888 ;  frauds,  886,  888  and 
note,  and  913. 

Levering,  Capt.  at  Gomo^s  village,  351, 

Lewis  Sl  Clark^s  expedition,  334. 

Lincoln,  A.,  duelling  affair,  633 ;  speech  at  ist 
Republican  convention,  644 ;  plea  for  har- 
mony in  1856,  654;  life  and  character, 
703;  senatorial  canvass,  707;  farewell 
speech  at  Springfield,  737;  on  route  to 
Washington,  738. 

Lindly,  his  ride,  358. 

Literature  and  Literati,  354. 

Little  Meadows,  battle  of,  134. 

Lively  family  murdered,  375. 

Lockwood,  Judge,  335,  339, 453. 

Loftus,  Major,  repulsed,  155. 

Logan,  J.  A.,  speech  against  Bissell,  661; 
senator,  715;  at  Belmont,  754;  compli- 
ments of  Gen.  Sherman,  784;  at  Raymond 
and  Jackson,  815;  Champion  Hills,  817; 
sketch  of,  834,  836;  AtlanU,  843;  address 
to  soldiers,  890. 
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Logan,  Stephen  T.,  647, 868. 

LoTejoy,  K.  P.,  slavery  agiUtion,  437;    his 

death,  432. 
LoTejoy,  Owen,  653. 
Louisiana  Territory  under  the  Ind.  Territorial 

Gov't.,  233. 

m 

M. 

Ifacallister  and  Stebbins  bonds,  426 ;  their 
funding^,  673. 

Mackinaw,  massacre  of,  147. 

Mail  routes,  early,  352. 

Maine  Law,  606 ;  riot  in  Chicaco,  608. 

Marsh,  Col.,  775,  797. 

Marquette,  Father,  birth  and  character,  ,1^; 
with  Joliet  discovers  the  Mississippi,  61 ; 
stops  at  Kaskaskia  on  the  Ills.,  64 ;  estab- 
lishes mission  of  I.  C.  at  the  i^rcat  town 
of  the  Illinois  tribes,  65 ;  dcatli,  burial  and 
removal  of  his  remains,  66. 

Mascoutins,  6th  tribe  of  the  Illinois,  41. 

Massac  evacuates  Du  Quesne  and  builds  Fort 
Massac,  136. 

Massacres,  Chicaj^o,  260  ;  Indian  Creek,  3SS  : 
Mackinaw,  147  ;  Rosalie,  122 ;  of  the  Tam- 
aroas,  89. 

M*Arthur,  Gen.,  760, 791,  818. 

M'Clcmand,J.  A.,454, 469,  600, 649;  Belmont 
754;  Henry,  758;  Donelson,  759;  Shiloh, 
771  ;  commands  army  of  the  Miss.,  and 
captures  Arkansas  Post,  807-8  ;  sketch  of, 
810 ;  at  Port  Gibson,  813  ;  at  Black  River 
Bridgfe,  817 ;  assault  on  the  entrenchments 
of  Vicksburg,  819;  Union  speech,  S67, 
890. 

M'Culloch,  Lt.  Col.,  802. 

M'Uvain,  Major,  797. 

M*Lean,  John,  300, 306 ;  senator,  680. 

M'Roberts,  Samuel,  322,  329;  senator,  6S3. 

Matheny,  C.  R.,  300 ;  J.  H.,  690,  note. 

Mather,  Thos.,  419,437. 

Matteson,  Gov.,  his  admin., 599;  life  and  char- 
acter, 60a  ;  prosperity  of  the  State,  605  ; 
his  canal  scrip  fraud,  668;  death,  673, 
note. 

Meillet^s  expedition  to  the  St.  Joseph,  1778, 172 

Membre,  Zenobe,  68,  78,  93, 97. 

Menard,  Pierre,  Lt.  Gov.,  299. 

Merchandizing  in  early  times,  351. 

Mexican  War,  522;  calls  for  volunteers ,  523 ; 
response,  524 ;  organization  ot  Regiments, 
525;  destination,  527;  battle  ot  Buena 
Vista,  530 ;  Cerro  Gordo,  537  ;  5th  and  6th 
Regiments,  540-1. 

Michigan  separated  from  Ind.  234, 

Milburn,Rev.  W.  II. ,  opinion  of  Douglas,  7x0. 

Military  arrests,  890. 

Militia  rights,  236. 

Militia  system,  358 ;  how  brought  into  disre. 
pute  361-2. 

Mills  in  early  times,  226,  34S. 

Missionaries,  JesuiU, 53  ;  RecoUets,  Supitians, 
54- 


Missionary  fathers,  early  French,  in. 
Mississippi  scheme,  117. 

Missouri  levies  tribute  upon  Illinois  produce, 

564. 

MitchelPs  campaign,  779. 

Mohegans,  9i«  94. 

Monks*  mound,  25. 

Moore,  Andrew,  257. 

Moore,  Lt.  Gov.,  462  ;    sketch  of,  465,  525,  537. 

Mormons,  489;  their  prophet,  489;  book  of, 
490;  hegiras,  494;  arrival  in  Ills.,  495; 
their  charters,  496 ;  arrest  of  their  prophet, 
497  ;  assassination,  508;  trial  of  the  accus- 
ed, 513  ;  Apostles  assume  gov't  of  church, 
511;  Mormons  driven  from  Lima  and 
Green  Plains,  516 ;  battle  of  Nauvoo,  51S ; 
final  expulsion,  519. 

Morris,  Capt.  mission  to  Ills.,  1764,  152. 

Morris,  I.  N.,  880. 

Morrison,  Don,  525,  553,  581,  600, 657. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Robert,  sketch  of,  aa^. 

Mound  Builders,  27. 

Mounds,  artificial,  24-5-6-8 ;  natural,  in  N.  Ill, 

«4- 
Mulligan,  Col.,  749. 

Municipal  taxation,  936. 

N. 

Naopope,  Indian,  381. 

Natchcs,  Indians,  La  Salle's  visit  to   them, 

9rv.7  •    massacre  of  whites  by  them,   122 ; 

their  extermination,  122. 
Northwestern    Territory  gov't    proposed  tor 

it  in  i7$4,2o6;  organized  under  ordinance 

of  1787,  210. 
Notable  women  of  old  Illinois,  228. 
Nauvoo,  battle  of,  518. 
New  Design,  settlement,  226. 
Newspapers,  early,  353. 
Non  resident  lands,  trespasses  upon,  41S,  note. 

O. 

Oakley,  Chas.,  fund  com'r,  437,  445. 

Officers,  first  State,  300. 

Oglesby,  Gov.,  Yi\%  admin,  907 ;  sketch  of,  906 ; 
at  Ft.  Donelson,  760;  at  Corinth,  791. 

Old  Man's  creek,  battle  of,  386. 

Ohio  company,  133. 

Ordinance  of  1787,  210,  283. 

Osages  mislead  and  murder  Spanish  expedi- 
tion against  Ills.,  121. 

P. 

Palmer,  J,  M.,  atBloomingtonconv.,65i;Gen. 

at  Farming^on,  783 ;  at  Stone  River.  792  ; 

Chicamauga,  828,  836 ;  Peach  Tree  Creek. 

841;  resigns,  843;   Gov.,  his  admin.,  QJ9; 

life  and  character,  931;  takes  State's  rights 

ground,  9.13 ;  vetoes,  934 ;  connection  with 

Chicago  fire,  942 ;  embroglio  with  the  roiU 

itary  authorities,  944, 
Parties,  Republican,  (^ ;    Whig,  disaolutioa 

of,  638 ;  Know-nothing,  646. 
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Piitiiftii  feeling  buried  and  revived  in  1861, 

Party  affairs  during  rebellion,  866. 

Party  principals,  336,  3^,  365,  417, 44»»  46»,  SP» 
600, 64a,  652,  716, 878, 907, 930. 

Party  tickets,  first,  in  1S3S  441. 

Peace  Congress,  members  of,  868. 

Peace  conventions  of  the  democracy  in  1863, 
899 ;  in  1864, 904. 

Peace  movement  of  the  Legislature  in  1S63, 
8S1. 

Peck,  Ebenezer,  460,  note. 

Peck,  John  M.,  D.  D.,  336,  355. 

Pcnitenitary,  resume  ot  its  history,  924. 

Pensacola,  capture  of,  xao. 

Peoria,  early  hist,  oi,  274,  note  ;  in  1827, 351, 

Peoria  Lake,  expeditions  to,  in  iSia,  268,  276. 

Phillips,  Supreme  Judge,  300, 326. 

Piankishaws,  residence  and  relationship,  41. 

Piasa,  pictured  rocks  of,  62,  note. 

Pioneers  in  counties,  347,  356,  note. 

Pitman's  report  on  the  French  settlements  in 
1766,  175-6. 

Politics  of  the  people  in  1S30, 356. 

Pontiac,  his  conspiracy,  137 ;  sketch  of  him, 
137, 140 ;  encouraged  by  the  Illinois  French, 
139,  141, 146;  plot  frustrated  by  an  Indian 
girl,  144;  his  allies  reduce  all  the  foris 
west  of  the  AUcghanies,  147  ;  massacres, 
149;  De  Villers  in  Ills,  withholds  fur- 
ther aid,  151  ;  enraged  he  raises  the  siege 
of  Detroit,  and  with  his  warriors  visits 
Fort  Chartres,  154 ;  sends  belt  of  wam- 
pum to  Southern  Indians,  155  ;  repulse  of 
Major  Loftus,  and  deterring  of  Capt.  Pit- 
man at  N.  Orleans,  155 ;  his  embassadors 
demand  aid  from  the  Gov.  of  N.  Orleans, 
156;  bends  to  destiny,  158;  meets  Crog- 
han,  159 ;  last  appearance  before  his  con- 
guerors,  160;  death  and  burial,  161. 

Pope,  John,  Gen.,  708. 

Pope,  Nathaniel,  sec  of  111.  Ter.,  244  ;  in  con- 
gress, 295,  296,  note. 

Population  of  Illinois  in  1765, 163  ;  in  z8oo,  217, 
^3'«  235;  in  iSio,  245;  in  1820,  302;  in 
»S25,  331;  in  1830,  367 ;  in  1835,  438  ;  in  1840, 
543 ;  »n  1S4S,  543 ;  >«  1850,  664  ;  in  1855, 
664  ;  iS6o,  720 ;  1865,  910  ;  1870, 438. 

Posey,  Alex.,  Gen.,  392. 

Pottawat'.iniics,  origin  and  early  habitation, 
42 ;  power,  43. 

Prairies,  origin  of,  two  theoiics,  18. 

Prentiss,  B.  M.,  Gen.,  occupation  of  Cairo, 
733»  743  ;  at  Shiloh,  and  sketch  of,  778. 

Proclamation  of  British  commander  to  the 
French,  164. 

Prophet,  the  one-eyed,  256;  the  Mormon,  49S. 

Quebec,  fall  of,  136;  Bill,  165. 

R. 

Railroads,  first  charters,  376,  417;  Central, 
3^»  57'  f  N«  Cross,  first  operation,  447 ;  its 


>al«»  555?  charters  refuted  under  Suto 
policy,  56a ;  policy  abandoned,  567 ;  their 
bad  faith,  568;  railroad  era  dawning,  567  ; 
conventions,  563,  570 ;  extent  of,  1851,  571  ; 
3  cent  law  and  tax  grabbing  law,  934 ; 
municipal  taxation  for,  934, 936. 

Rain  fall,  mean  annual  and  monthly  table,  19. 

Randolph  co.  established,  227. 

Rangers,  first  organized,  249. 

Ransom,  Gen.,  S19;  sketch  of,  853. 

Rawlings,  fund  com*r,  437, 445. 

Reaction  against  peace  movement,  889. 

Rebellion,  Illinois  in  the  War  of,  722;  cause 
of,  723-4 ;  Gov»3  proclamation,  731  ;  upris- 
ing of  the  people  and  enlistments,  731, 
73^1  734*  S69  ;  schedule  of  regiments — in- 
fantry, 733  ;  cavalry,  738;  artiller>-,  739; 
Adj.  Gen's  office,  738;  medical  depH  and 
camps,  740 ;  patriotism  of  women,  741 ; 
Soldier's  homes  and  sanitary  commissions, 
74J  ;  occupation  of  Cario,  733,  743 ;  seizure 
of  arms  from  the  St.  Louis  arsenal,  744; 
Illinois  in  Missouri,  746;  on  the  Cumber* 
land,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  757; 
in  Northern  Miss,  and  Ala.,  769;  Ken- 
tucky, Northern  Miss,  and  middle  Tenn., 
785 ;  Vicksburg  campaign,  799, 811 ;  move- 
ments on  the  Miss.,  800;  Chattanooga, 
campaign,  825;  Atlanta  (836)  and  Nash- 
ville campaigns  836,  845 ;  Meridian  cam- 
paign, 851  ;  Red  River  Expedition,  851 ; 
March  to  the  Sea,  S54. 

Rector,  Stephen,  Capt.  279,  280-1. 

Red  Bird,  chief,  372. 

Regfulators,  292. 

Renault,  operations  in  Ills.,  120. 

Republican  party,  organization,  635  ;  conven- 
tion and  first  platform,  642 ;  ist  campaign 
645;  its  Bloomington  platform,  652 ;  posi- 
tion of  advanced  anti-slaver}*  men  650. 

Repudiation,  State  on  verge  of,  45a. 

Retrospect  from  1S30,  346. 

Revenue,  territorial,  287  ;  State,  how  raised 
305t  307»  33S,  367  ;  deficiency,  481  ;  sufficien- 
cy, 556. 

Reynolds,  John,  soubriquet  of  Ranger,  274; 
Judge,  301  and  note  ;  Gov.,  his  admin.,  ^63; 
life  and  character,  364;  message,  366  ;  as 
financial  agent,  444. 

Reynolds,  Thos.,  Judge,  300, 324. 

Ribourde,  Gabriel,  68,  88. 

Richardson,  W.  A.,  candidate  for  Gov.,  650, 
656,  661 ,  S78 ;  senator,  715. 

Rigs,  Capt.,  279. 

Riot,  Chicago,  608, 639. 

Rivers,  Illinois  system,  14  ;  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin, 395,  note. 

Rocheblavc,  179,  1S5. 

Rogers,  Robt.,  French  surrender  to  him,  13S. 

Robinson,  J.  M.,  senator,  6S1. 

Russell,  Col.  of  U.  S.  Rangers,  270. 

Russell,  John,  author,  355. 

Ryan,  Michael,  State  senator,  4S4. 
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S. 

Sacs  and  Poxes,  their  miin^tions,  wars,  settle- 
ments, tribal  distinction  and  strentpth,  36-S; 
in  Black  Hawk  War,  373. 

Salaries  of  ist  SUte  officers,  393 :  in  1825,  329 ; 
constitution  of  1S48,  548 :  of  1870, 938. 

Sanitary  commissions,  743,886-7. 
'  Seats  of  Government,  914. 

Secret  politico-military  societies,  894. 

Semple,  James,  senator,  6S5. 

Senators  in  Congress,  sketch  of,  679, 

Senatorial  campaign  of  Douglas  and  Lincoln, 
691. 

Settlements,  advance  of,  in  1818,  303;  183P,  346; 
1840,  449. 

Scales,  \V.  B.,  877. 

Schools,  common,  609 ;  free,  of  1835, 611 ;  pres- 
ent system  established,  615. 

Scott,  19th  111.  Reg.,  796. 

Scott,  Gen.  Chas.,  expedition  against  the  Wea- 

towns,  330. 

Shawnee  prophet,  356. 

Shawneetown,  158;  settlement  and  survey, 
a45,  note. 

Shawnees,  character  and  migrations,  40 ; 

Shields,  James,  534,  note,  538,  53S ;  dueling 
affairs,  633,  637  ;  senator,  685. 

Short,  Capt.,  fight  with  Indians,  378. 

Sickness,  fatal,  in  1797,  336. 

Sims,  Capt.  in  Clark^s  expedition,  185. 

Slavery,  action  of  Congress,  1784,  307  ;  and  in 
1787,313. 

Slavery  in  Illinois,  French ,  introduced,  309; 
recognized  by  Great  Britain,  310;  by  Vir- 
ginia, 311;  prohibited  by  ordinance  of 
1787,  311 ;  Congress  petitioned  to  suspend 
restriction,  ^13  ;  indentured,  314;  rendered 
valid  by  Const,  of  1818,315;  bill  abolish- 
ing it  vetoed  by  Gov.  Edwards,  316 ;  effort 
to  amend  const,  of  StaTe  to  recognize  it, 
331  ;  conduct  of  the  slavery  party,  334  ;  the 
advocates  for  and  against,  335-6 ;  the  vote 

Slaves,  No.  in  111.,  310,  311. 

Sloan,  Wesley,  564. 

Sloe,  Thos.  C,  335. 

Slocumb,  Rigdon  B.,  365. 

Smith,  Edward,  443,  435. 

Smith,  Joseph,  life  and  character,  489 ;  his  ar- 
rest, 407  ;  his  death,  508. 

Smith,  T.  W.,  Judge,  his  impeachment  trial, 
368,  453»458;  dueling  affair,  633. 

Snyder,  Adam  W.,  463. 

Society,  character  of,  in  1818,  303  ;  1830,  357; 
in  1840,  449. 

Soil,  formation  of,  15. 

Soldiers  in  th*  field,  their  patriotism,  890. 

Spanish  expedition  against  Ills.,  i30. 

Sprigr,  territorial  judee,  343. 

St.  Ange  refuses  further  aid  to  Pontiac,  154  ; 
yields  Fort  Chartres  and  leave  the  country. 


St.  Clair,  Gov.  sketch  of,  sis ;  in  ni.«  stj  ;  his 
defeat,  331 ;  confirms  land  titles,  336. 

St.  Louis  founded,  when,  163. 

Stampede  of  horses  in  B.  H.  war,  395. 

Starved  Rock,  79, 90, 97. 

State,  condition  and  wealth,  1851-3,  604-5; 
growth  in  i860, 730 ;  wealth  in  1864, 911. 

State  enabling  act,  396. 

State  policy,  563. 

Steamboat,  ist  in  the  west,  393. 

Stillman,  major  4n  B.  H.  war,  386. 

Sterling,  Capt.,  takes  possession  of  Fort 
Chatrres,  156. 

Stokes,  Capt.,  seizes  St.  Louis  arsenal,  744. 

Stuart,  Alex.,  territorial  judge,  343. 

Sucker,  origin  of  the  term,  347,  note. 

Sugar  cane  brought  from  San  Domingo,  137. 

T. 

Taensas  Indians,  habitation,  life  and  worship. 

95- 

Tamoroas,  their  massacre,  89. 

Tax  grabbing  act,  934. 

Tax,  non-resident,  307. 

Tecumsch,  council  with  Harrison,  248;  his 
union  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  tribes 
3^. 

Temperature,  mean  annual,  19. 

Territorial  Legislatures,  of  N,  W.  T.,  337;  of 
the  Ind.  T.,  339,  343,  note ;  of  the  Illinois 
T.,  383,  389;  sketch  of  members,  384. 

The  Nation *s  guest,  I^  Fayette,  331. 

Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  election  to  Congress,  343, 
300;  senator,  679. 

Thompson,  Samuel  H.,  336. 

Times,  Chicago,  suppression  of,  893. 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  356. 

Times,  Hard,  304,  448. 

Todd,  John,  Virginia  Gov.  of  Ills.,  1S5;  his 
instructions,  303;  proclamation,  303;  death 
at  bat.  of  Blue  Licks,  304. 

Tonti,  Henri,  accompanies  La  Salle,  66;  at 
Ft.  Crevecoeur,  79,  85 ;  encounter  with 
the  Iroquois,  86 ;  expulsion  from  the  great 
town  of  the  Illinois.  88 ;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  K^iss.,  94 ;  efforts  to  rescue  La  Salle*s 
colony  in  Texas,  106;  his  important  ser- 
vices, 109. 

Topography  of  the  State,  14. 

Towls,  Judge,  344. 

Town ,  great,  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  89,  97. 

Township  organization,  556. 

Trade  and  commerce,  early,  393,350. 

Treat,  S.  H.,460. 

Treaties,  of  Paris  141,  164;   Indian,  ass,  335, 

»34»a3S^37«»379- 
Treating  at  elections,  357. 

Trembling  lands,  394,  note. 
Tribune,  Chicago,  650, 909,  934. 
Trotier*s  mission  to  Kickapoos,  356. 
Trumbull,    L.,   460,  469,    483,    551  ;    senator, 

688. 
Torchin,  Bssil,  Gen.,  sketch  of,  78s. 
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Turning^  point  of  the  State,  473. 
Two-mill  Ux,  546,  sso,  555. 

V. 

Venang^o,  Post,  taken,  14S. 

Vigo,  Col.,  reconnoiters  Vincennes,  192,  193. 

Vincennes,  submission  to  Virginia,  1S4;  re- 
captured by  the  British,  19a ;  surrender  to 
Clark,  19S. 

Vincennes,  De,  his  murder,  ia6. 

Virginia  establishes  Illinois  county,  aoa. 

Voudouism  in  111.,  330. 

W. 

Wait,  W.  S.,  470,  484,  S63. 

Wall,  G.  W.,  891. 

Wallace,  W.  H.  L.,  sketch  of,  777. 

War,  Chicasaw,  134;  French  and  English, 
^33;  Pontiac's,  137;  of  the  Revolution, 
^73,  I73t  *H;  Indian,  from  17S3  to  1795, 
317  ;  of  iSis,  347,  360,  368 ;  Winnebago. 
370;  Black  Hawk,  373  ;  Mormon,  508;  Mex- 
ican, 533 ;  Rebellion,  733. 

Warren,  Hooper,  335,  353. 

Wayne,  Gen.,  campaign  on  Maumee,  335. 

Webb.,  E.  B.  438,  446, 601. 

Wells,  Lt.  Gov.,  SSI,  553, 669,  673. 

Waubansee,  chief,  366,  394. 

Wells,  W.  Wayne  ,Capt.,  363-5. 

West,  Company  ol  the,  115;  its  charter  revok- 
ed, 133. 


White  Cloud,  chief,  381. 

Whitesides,  Samuel,  Gen.  in  B.  H.  war,  176, 

38z. 
Whitesides,  J.  D.,  fund  comV,  436,  451,  674; 

dueling  affairs,  635, 638. 
Wiggins  loan,  307,  367. 
Williams,  L.  D.,  Col.,  797. 
Wilkins,  English  Gov.  of  111.,  165-7. 
Wilkinson,  Gen.,  expedition  in  Ind.,  aao. 
Wilmot  proviso  of  111.,  636. 

Wilson,  W.,  judge,  303;  life  and  character, 

3^-  4S3i  454. 
Wilton,  Harry,  353. 

Winds  of  Illinois,  3i. 

Winnebagos,  ancient    habitation,   39;    war, 

370-1-3. 
Winnemeg,  chief,  361. 
Winneshcik,  chief,  406. 
W'itchcraft,  330. 
Women  of  the  olden  time,  338. 
Wymun,  Gen.,  his  death,  806. 

Y. 

Yates,  Richard,  645 ;  senator,  715  ;  adminU- 
tration  as  Gov.,  716;  life  and  character, 
718;  at  Shiloh,  776;  conflict  with  const. 
con  v.  of  1863,  873-4  ;  earnest  calls  for  ap- 
propriation for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
8S7  ;  prorogation  of  the  Legislature,  896. 

Young,  R.  M.,  state  finance  agent,  444;  sen- 
ator, 683. 
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